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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FEDERAL   ANT>  STATE  AID  TO  ESTABLISH  HIGHER 

EDUCATION.  1 


T^  interpolated  **•  xmivoralty  gnnt "  connected  with  the  "  ordinance  of  1787  "—The  grant  for 

colleges  lor  the  "benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  1863— Estimate  of  the  gross 

som  receive  f  ot  the  sale  of  these  lands— The  management  of  the  lands  for  which  Mr.  Cornell 

bargained  with  the  State  of  New  York— Expressions  of  opinion  which  justify  provision  for 

^»  disBeixiinatioii  l>oth  of  culture  and  utilitarian  knowledge  by  Qovernment— The  effort 

of  the  States  to  foster  higher  education— The  method  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  York,  of 

WrginSa,  and  of  Michigan  selected  as  illustrations-  -The  present  time  marked  by  the  desire 

at  the  people  to  directly  tax  themselves  specifically  for  higher  education— Summary,  by 

^aT«&,of  Federal  and  State  aid  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  universities  and  colleges. 

In  1ii«  United  States  the  eetablishment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  haa 
been  promoted  "by  one  or  more  of  live  agencies,  which  are,  re8i)ectively,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  several  State  governments,  the  churches,  private  individuals, 
and  the  promoters  of  business  enterprises.  These  agencies  have  so  cooperated  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  financial  part  each  has  played  in  estab- 
lishing, much  less  in  maintaining,  higher  education  in  the  country.  Nevertheless 
it  is  poeeible  to  give  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  public  aid  for 
promotlxig  a  project  which  was  first  distinctly  connected  with  free  government  in 
&e  MaaBachusett^  constitution  of  1780  and  subsequently  repeated,  enlarged  in  mat- 
ter and.  condensed  in  form,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  '^ordinance  of  1787,'' 
or  oonatitution  for  the  new  States  that  were  to  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  This  original  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  reads  as 
foilo'vw^: 

IT'iMrfom  and  knowledge^  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of 
the  p^ctple,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and 
as  tlfc^se  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  tb©  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  or  this  Com- 

" iiK^ealth,  to  cherisn  tiie  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  semi- 

of  them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambrid^,  public  schools,  and  gram- 
Beliools  [in  the  English  sense,  or  secondary]  m  the  towns;  to  encourage 
.  privatie  societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a 
BatoT^  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
bmnanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and 
l!mfr^ity,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and 
aU  aociai  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.^ 

*  By  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  the  Bureau. 

*  la  b^  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  William  Qraham  Sumner,  professor  of  political  and 
"  sdence  in  Yale  University,  remarks:  "  The  facts  which  we  have  now  presented  suf- 

>  to  iiiorw  that  the  great  faults  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  (the 
!  of  the  C<Hitinental  Congress)  were  indolence,  negligence,  lack  of  administrative  energy 
«pA  capacity,  dislike  of  any  methodical,  businesslike  system,  and  carelessness  as  to  money 
"■■■ixiiiiibility  and  credit  A  man  with  experience  of  the  world  finds  that  there  are  few  things 
to  W  sot  for  nothing.  His  mind  inevitably  reverts  to  the  cost  or  the  equivalent.  He  reduces 
*^"  L  to  the  measure  of  the  equivalents  he  can  give.    In  these  observations  we  have 
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For  the  propagation  of  this  extraordinary  announcement,  due  to  the  genius 
the  man  who  became  the  first  Vice-President  and  second  President  of  the  Unit 
States,  see  Note  A  of  this  chapter. 

I.    FEDERAL  AID. 

In  1787  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north 
the  Ohio,  then  lately  converted  into  public  domain  through  the  relinquishment 
their  claims  by  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Marylan 
and  Virginia.  This  ordinance  carefully  provided  for  the  interests  of  elementa 
education,  but  said  nothing  for  those  of  higher  education.  But  under  the  stim 
lating  influence  of  a  determined  and  highly  educated  scientist  and  minister  of  tl 
gospel,  who  was  negotiating  at  the  time  for  the  purchase  of  5,000,(KK)  acres  of  lai 
in  the  territory  for  which  the  ordinance  had  been  drawn,  a  provision  was  incc 
porated  in  the  subsequent  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands  whereby  "  not  nio 
than  two  complete  townships  "  were  **  to  be  given  [to  each  State]  perpetually  f 
the  purposes  of  a  univei-sity,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislatu 
of  the  State."  The  precedent  thus  made  has  been  deprived  of  its  casual  impo 
tance  and  has  been  made  a  rule  for  the  advantage  of  every  new  State. 

The  sale  of  the  lands  thus  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  ea( 
new  State  was  subject  to  the  action  of  its  legislature.  Thus  there  was  necessari! 
an  opportunity  left  for  experimenting  with  the  lands  until  experience  had  tang] 
its  lesson.  The  newer  States  of  Minnesota  (1858),'  Kansas  (1861),  and  Nebrasl 
(1867)  profited  by  the  experimioe  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  doing  so  have  pr» 
duced  results  which  are  phenomenal  in  the  popular  management  of  pnblio  land 
The  disasters  and  vacillation  attending  the  early  action  in  regard  to  the  universit 
lands,  some  States  receiving  their  quota  before  admission,  make  it  difficult  i 
ascertain  exactly  what  sum  was  obtained  from  the  sales,  and  to  this  difficult 
must  be  added  that  in  many  cases  the  lands  were  sold  on  long  lima  In  Ohio  tb 
lands  were  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  at  a  valuation  of  §1.75  an  acre,  and  thoug 
in  1804  this  valuation  of  the  lands  amounted  to  $70,000,  in  1883  it  was  found  Iha 
they  were  assessed  at  $1,060,000,  yet  the  university  was  only  receiving  at  tha 
date  an  income  of  $2,400  instead  of  $63,600  from  the  46,000  acres  which  had  bee; 
granted  in  1787  for  the  establishment  of  a  university.  Further,  it  is  said  by  th 
board  of  regents  oi  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  lands  which  were  sold  ii 
1850  at  $25  an  acre  were  sold  by  that  State  in  1849  at  $3.  But  by  far  the  greatee 
difficulty  encountered  in  computing  the  amount  received  from  the  sales  is  t' 
separate  the  university  fund  from  the  fond  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  give) 
by  the  Federal  act  of  1862  and  from  State  aid  given  regularly  or  occasionally.  I 
will  therefore  be  well  to  state  first  the  amount  of  land  received  by  each  State  froB 
the  Federal  Government,  which,  being  a  matter  of  fact,  should  be  kept  quite  sep 
arate  from  certain  estimates  as  to  the  amount  those  lands  were  sold  for,  to  bi 
made  hereafter. 

the  clew  to  the  career  [darinsr  the  organization  of  this  Government?]  of  Alexander  Hamilton.^ 
Excorptod  from  pages  101-108.  But  the  article  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  writtei 
by  the  hand  of  another  Federalist.  Cf.  Philhrick,  in  his  article,  ^tats-XJnls,  in  Buisson^  Diction 
nairo  de  P6dagogie,  Ire  partie,  page  922;  also  Barnard's  report  as  Commissioner  of  Educatioi 
for  1868,  pages  86  and  87,  where  an  Interesting  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  the  origin  o\ 
the  "scientific"  and  Mr.  Adams's  fear  for  the  "good  humor"  clause. 

*  In  the  first  constitution  of  Minnesota  (1858)  it  is  provided  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  th( 
school  lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years,  but  th< 
lands  of  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first,  and  no  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  atpubli< 
sale. 
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QmnU  by  Federal  Chyvemment  to  States  for  the  establishment  of  higJier  institutions 
\     if  learning^  eoeduding  grant  of  1863  for  eoileges  of  agriculture  and  tJie  mechanic 

f      arU. 


State.                     Acres. 

,              State. 

Acres. 

State. 

Acres. 

AkfmriA 

92,ie(f 

Michigan 

«48,060 
OS,  160 
69,120 
46,080 

196,060 
46,060 
46.060 

128,080 
69.120 
46,060 

126.060 

Tontioflsoe  ... 

100,000 
246,080 
146.080 
92.160 
46,060 
46,060 

Arhmuma 

4«,e60 

53,460 

46,060 

^ICO 

196.060 

*46.060 

a72,662 

50,0S0 

*  46, 060 

46.060 

Minnefiota 

Utah 

CUifonxia 

Odmfcao 

MiflBiasippi 

Missouri 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Ff<»)4A 

Montnna 

Wyoming 

l^^A 

Nebraska 

Arizona 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

46  080 

Mism 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

59,6S0 

kVB 

Total 

Oregon  

Sooth  Dakota 

*2,47t;,142 

» Not  including  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  proceeds  derived  from  sale  of  United  States  lands 
BSafce,$lift,«13. 

'One  township  was  granted  to  Territory  and  given  to  Vincennes  University,  which  sold  4.135 
acres  for  f6.800.    When  the  State  was  admitted,  another  township  was  given  to  Indiana  Univer- 


i%.  and  aoheequently  still  another  towaahip. 
'Including  ooie- tenth  of  lands  granted  to  { 


anted  to  State  as  "  saline,^  4,600  acres. 
'Three  aeetiocis  were  also  granted  (in  addition  to  2  townahips)  by  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs  in 
ma.   Thrae  realized  Si^. 
*0f  w^dt  1,884,310  belong  to  the  new  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 


hi.  1862  Ccm^esB  passed  «&  act  for  the  pmpose  of  establishing  institTitioiis  for 
&e  benefit  <if  a^n^ictiltiire  and  Hie  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tifie  etndiee  aiid  1^  classic  langxtages.  The  means  provided  to  accomplish  this 
fiorpoee  were,  including  Colorado*s  f^are  bat  not  the  share  of  any  State  admitted 
noe  1876,  •otne  9,600,000  acres  of  pabHc  lands—'*  the  land  grant  of  1662  "—as  is 
p«tk:iilarised  below: 

The  land  granted  by  the  Federal  Government ,  act  July  S,  186^,  for  the  establishment 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  ana  the  mechanic  arts. 


Stete. 

Acres. 

State. 

1 

Acres. 

State. 

Acres. 

SswTark 

00 

00 
00 
•0 
00 
09 
DO 
00 
00 
00 

m 

•0 

no 

•0 
DO 
DO 

cio.onn 

Minnesota 

120,000 
120,000 
00  000 

ftg^Uam..— .. 

^o;ooo 

210,000 
^lO^OOO 
210,000 
200,000 

1                                          180,000 

1                                          180,000 
180.680 

1                                          160,000 
180,000 

1                                          ISO,000 
1£0,000 
U6.S00 
lfiO.000 
180.000 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado... 

BkaJa 

Delaware 

00,000 

Mnn» 

Florida  ^ 

90,000 
00,000 

Idaho  

Kansas 

90,000 

Nevada 

90,000 

N^HivifOm 

90,000 

Oregon 

90,000 

SortiliOKrdliBa 

90,000 

JLi3h!^«           

Washington 

Wyoming. _ 

90,000 
90,000 

hmSr^ 

Totol 

Kehizan 

10,450,000 

W^iocii«4n       -  -- 

1 

V<fnL— AmoKBt  obtained  from  the  asle  of  these  laods  is  giraa  sader  the  name  at  each  State, 
Setaeq. 

Are  15,000,000  acres,  that  is  to  eay,  20,000  sqoare  miles,  of  selectable  lands 

bj  ^le  Federal  Ooremineiit  specifically  for  the  establishment  of  higher 

eftacaiioB.    Hie  qoestion  is.  How  are  they  to  be  valued?  for,  as  before  remarked, 

fcoDe  is  BO  possibiiity  of  dbcovering,  without  long  and  patient  research  among 

i    ftfi  srehiYcs  <rf  each  of  the  State  capitols,  what  snm  the  lands  were  really  sold  for, 

r    srexftctly  hanr  mnch  money  came  into  ii^  Jiands  of  the  State,  or  eren  for  what 

\    fHtiealar  edacational  purposes  the  amnonts  received  were  expended.    To  this 

Wt  of  precision  In  regard  to  the  amount  received  from  the  lands,  and  as  to 

I     tesB&ber  ot  acres  unsold,  or,  if  sold,  yet  to  be  paid  for,  must  be  added  the  far 

I    hm  inporiBitt  diffienlty  that  about  1,234,000  acres  of  the  university  lands  and 

V  *^Mt  M^OO^oeres  of  the  grant  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges— in  Utah 
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Bpecifically  for  an  agricnltural  college — belong  to  the  new  States  of  the  far  West 
Bnt  as  these  lands  thus  granted  to  the  new  States  are  potential  but  not  actna 
endowment,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "productive  funds,"  we  are  more  particularly  con 
cemed  with  the  States  admitted  before  1889. 

The  United  States  valued  such  lands  as  it  gave  to  the  new  States  of  the  fa 
West  at  $10  an  acre,  or  $6,400  a  square  mile.  If  valued  on  this  basis,  the  land 
given  by  Congress  during  the  century,  up  to  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
higher  education  of  all  kinds  would  amotmt  to  $108,000,000,  or,  including^  ^h 
grants  since  1889  (2,084,000  acres),  $139,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  the  fignr 
($108,000,000)  as  compared  with  the  amount  now  held  by  each  State  institutioi 
as  an  endowment  fund  from  the  sale  of  university  and  other  lands  for  hig^he 
education  shows  at  once  that  $10  an  acre  is  entirely  too  high  as  an  average  valna 
tion  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  since  1803  to  the  date  of  the  acts  "whicl 
admitted  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  placing  these  lands  upon  the  market  the  earlier  States  that  came  into  th 
Union  felt  the  competition  of  the  lands  still  held  within  the  State  or  elsewhere  b; 
the  United  States.  These  lands  the  United  States  were  offering  at  the  unifom 
price  of  $1.25  an  acre.  The  advantage  of  the  States  was  that  they  could  selec 
the  best  lands,  and  their  policy  in  disposing  of  them  was  the  Fabian  policy  o 
delay.  Without  lingering  in  these  generalities  or  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  o 
legislative  management  of  public  property  to  be  placed  upon  the  market,  an  inci 
dent  may  be  related  of  the  possibilities  offered  to  such  management.  The  lan< 
scrip  issued  to  many  of  the  States  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  1862  was  being  8ol< 
in  some  cases  at  50  or  60  cents  an  acre  in  the  open  market.  The  State  of  Nev 
York  had  990,000  such  acres.  These  were  going  at  the  market  rate  named  vyhei 
Mr.  Cornell  made  a  proposition  to  the  State  to  buy  the  whole  body  of  scrip  yei 
unsold  at  00  cents  an  acre,  to  be  paid  for  as  resold,  provided  the  scrip  be  placed  ii 
his  hands  for  location  and  that  all  obtained  for  the  lands  above  60  cents  an  acn 
become  an  endowment  for  a  university.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  th^ 
scrip  was  skillfully  located  in  the  white-pine  forests  of  Wisconsin,  all  prematura 
longings  and  solicitations  of  too-impatient  people  were  resisted,  and  the  lands  were 
eventually  sold  for  $6.73  an  acre  on  the  average.  As  a  result  the  Cornell  Univer 
sity  has  a  fine  endowment,  a  monument  not  only  of  the  public  spirit  but  of  the 
business  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage,  who  so  ably  effected 
their  splendid  project,  not  by  benefactions,  but  by  their  personality,  the  elemenl 
by  which  ** benefactors"  accumulate  their  wealth.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  alsc 
done  well  by  the  lands  granted.  It  deliberately  fixed  the  price  of  its  university 
land&  so  high  that  after  some  years  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  one-fourth 
to  get  them  on  the  market.  Nor  is  Kansas  alone  in  her  jmdicious  management  of 
the  fund  granted  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country  to  the  several  States  formed 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Federal  territory. 

Still  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  results  obtained  by  exceptionally  good  manage- 
ment as  the  average  price  for  the  10,800,000  acres  given  by  Congress  up  to  1889. 
The  United  States  lands  were  sold  in  the  early  days  of  the  century  for  $1.25,  and 
that  figure  may  seem  to  be  the  average  value  of  public  lands.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  when  the  Government-aided  railroads  were  constructed  the  price 
of  public  (United  States)  lands  along  their  routes  was  doubled  with  good  reason. 
So  would  it  be  in  a  State  into  which  immigrants  were  rushing.  To  be  admitted 
the  State  must  have  been  fairly  settled  in  the  American  sense  of  being  run  over 
by  a  prospecting  population,  and  the  internal-improvement  movement  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  was  aiding  in  the  construction  of  thoroughfares.  It  there- 
fore does  not  appear  to  be  an  extravagant  estimate  to  place  the  average  value  of 
the  10,800,000  acres  at  $2.50.  Thus  we  obtain  $27,000,000  instead  of  $108,000,000 
for  the  17,000  square  miles  of  public  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Government  up 
to  1889.    Yet  small  as  this  amount  is,  it  seems  too  large.    It  is  a  fair  statement  to 
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^ace  the  price  received  for  the  9,600,000  acres  of  land  given  in  1862  for  the  estab- 
ridmiHit  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  $1.10  an  acre.*  On 
flat  assuDiption  it  will  follow  that  $10,500,000  was  received  for  the  lands.  This 
smonnt  is  a  little  xaore  than  is  indicated  by  the  principals  of  the  fund,  held  sepa- 
rately by  the  several  States,  which  principals  considered  as  one  fund  yield,  interest 
estimated  at  6  per  cent,  about  $600,000.* 

The  university  lands,  however,  were  not  thrown  on  the  market,  like  the  agri- 
cultural and  meclianical  college  lands,  in  an  immense  block  during  a  distressing 
period  of  the  country's  history,  so  that  scrip  was  sold  for  60  cents  an  acre,  as  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  or  55  cents,  as  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  or  54  cents,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ohio,  and  so  on.  These  university  lands,  all  told,  up  to  1889,  were 
1.341,902  acres.  Deducting  from  these  the  lands  given  to  Colorado,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Tenne^ee,  it  is  probable,  from  returns  and  estimates,  that  the 
lfe?5,623  acres  remaining  brought  about  $4,016,000,  or  about  $4.08  an  acre,  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  sales  of  CJomell  University  which  had  about  the 
saiue  quantity  and  for  it  obtained  $6.73  an  acre.  Let  us  assume  that  $4.08  an 
acre  will  be  a  fair  average  price  for  the  whole  body  of  1,244,902  acres,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  these  lands  yield  $5,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  the  several  States.  Putting 
Hiese  two  grants — one  for  spiritual  and  the  other  fop  technical  or  scientific  edu- 
cation— together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  to  higher  education  of  the  17,000 
■quare  miles  given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  several  States  before 
If^  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000  or  $16,000,000. 

The  grant  of  1863  was  insufficient,  and  the  Federal  Government  again  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  States.  In  1890  an  act  for  the  *'  more  complete  endowment  of  the 
hMtitations  called  into  being  or  endowed  by  the  act  of  1862  "  was  passed.  Under 
this  act  $8,208,000  has  been  already  furnished  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1887  the  experiment  stations,  which  are  being  more 
and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  have  received 
nearly  $8,000,(XK)  from  the  same  source.  Thus  the  sum  total  estimated  and  really 
given  by  the  Federal  Government  as  aid  to  higher  education  of  some  kind  or 
another  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $31,000,000  or  $32,000,00e,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
future,  which  now  shows  an  annual  offer  of  about  $1,700,000  from  the  Federal  acts 
€i  X!^90  and  1887  alone. 

The  uniformity  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  regarding  the  granting  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  higher  education  in  the  several  States  as  each  came 
into  the  Union  was  interrupted  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1889,  which  admit- 
ted the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington.  In  1854, 
1855,  and  1881  Congress  had  given  to  each  of  the  Territories  the  usual  grant  of 
two  townships,  and  the  Territory  of  Washington  as  early  as  1855  had  established 
a  university  at  Seattle.  On  the  admission  of  two  of  the  Territories  as  States  in 
18d9  and  the  subdivision  of  another  into  two  States,  Congress,  instead  of  granting  a 
e»'tain  quantity  of  land  for  * '  internal  improvements,"  another  quantity  as  '  *  saline 
lands,'*  and  still  another  as  *' swamp  and  overflowed  lands,*'  gave  large  blocks  of 
land  in  lieu  of  these  general  unconditioned  grants  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
cstiiblishing  institutions  for  higher  education  and  for  charitable  pmposes  and  the 

^  Tb»  attorneys  for  Cornell  University  place  it  at  $1.05.  Bnt  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  most 
«£  tlM  mmgaUloent  management  of  Mr.  Cornell,  and  they  include  the  sale  of  9S9,S20  acres  belong- 
I  fiK  to  New  York,  not  at  60  centa  an  acre,  at  which  the  State  sold  it,  bat  at  $6.73,  at  which  Cornell 
Ihdwnlty  sold  it,  or  held  it.  They  pat  the  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  0,600,000  acres  at  $15,900,- 
I  tWLtiJ>W.<MW)  of  which  being  what  was  obtained  over  the  amount  ($473,000)  -padd  by  Cornell  Uni- 
'  ■Wilij  to  tbo  State  of  New  York.  But  in  this  statement  of  Messrs.  Halliday  &  Finch,  the 
V  iituiaojii  of  Cornell  in  a  friendly  suit  between  that  institution  and  the  State,  Nebraska  is  pat 
1         fciBtt  tot  $n.fiOO,  whereaB  it  is  claimed  that  $600,000  is  nearer  the  mark,  as  will  be  found  when  the 

^  1     .   *  Ito  Eiyuj  i  of  ComT"***^""**'*  of  Education  1895-96,  Chap.  XXVII. 
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education  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  vicious.  These  lands  are  to  be  leased  by  tho 
State  until  they  will  bring  $10  an  acre.  They  are  not  to  be  turned  over  for  the 
use  of  any  institution  not  belonging  to  the  State.  Neither  are  they  to  be  leased 
for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  nor  in  larger  jportions  than  1  square  mile,  nor 
is  more  than  1  square  mile  to  be  leased  to  one  individual  or  company.  The  grant 
to  North  and  South  Dakota  each  was,  for  a  school  of  mines,  40,000  acres;  for  the 
university,  40,000  (North  Dakota  getting,  of  course,  two  townships  in  addition), 
and  to  Washington  and  Montana  100,000  acres  for  a  school  of  science,  and  the 
University  of  Montana  receiving  50,000  acres  in  addition  to  the  two  townships, 
according  to  precedent  Idaho  in  1890  received  100,000  acres  for  a  school  of 
science,  and  50,000  for  a  university,  and  Utah  in  1894  received  200,000  acres  for  an 
agricultural  college,  100,000  for  a  school  of  science,  and  110,000  for  its  university. 
All  told,  these  lands  amount  to  2,084,240  acres,  which  at  $10  an  acre  will  yield 
120,842,400.  This  sum  will  swell  the  total  sum  actually  given  by  tho  Federal  Qxyv" 
emment  for  the  establishment  of  higher  education  to  the  figure  of  $50,000,000,  or, 
to  recapitulate  these  estimates,  it  appears— 

That  the  grant  of  1787  and  its  successors  in  direct  line  to  1889  3rielded $5, 000, 000 

That  the  grant  of  1862  and  its  successors  in  direct  line  to  1889  yielded. .  10, 500, 000 
Tiiat  the  grants  of  1889-1894.  including  the  earlier  grants  to  the  Territo- 
ries, now  States,  must  yield 20,842,000 

Hiat  Congress  is  annually  appropriating  for  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  a  sum  equal  in  1897  to  a  capital,  at  4  per  cent,  of 26,400, 000 

That  Congress  is  annually  appropriating  for  experiment  stations  a  sum 
equal  to  a  capital,  at4pereent,  of 18,000,000 

Total - 80,742,000 

The  lands  granted  since  1889  being  priced  at  $10  or  more  are,  as  it  were,  tied 
up,  and  are  only  **  productive  funds  **  as  far  as  they  are  leased.  The  University 
of  Washington,  however,  had  quite  a  capital  to  go  on.  Two  citizens  of  Seattle 
had  given  10  acres  of  land  about  1855  for  the  university.  When  the  site  was 
changed  this  property  was  certainly  worth  $150,000,  for  the  legislature  advanced 
that  amount  in  1893  (to  be  repaid  *'  from  the  sale  of  lots  in  Seattle  ")  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  new  buildings  for  the  new  university.  The  tied-up  land,  how- 
ever, having  a  value,  is  utilized  in  providing  buildings  by  pledging  it  as  secority. 
As  an  instance  of  this  method  of  using  the  lands,  sections  1,  2,  and  5  of  an  act 
of  one  of  the  new  States  are  now  given. 

Section  L  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  located  at  Albion,  in  Cassia 
County,  and  Lewiston,  Nez  Perce  County,  and  for  the  construction  ana  repair  of 
buildings  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  a  loan  of  $75,000»i8  hereby  authorized  to  be 
negotiated  by  a  board  conflktingof  the  govomor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney-gfflieral  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  on  the  faitii  and  credit  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  secured  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  State  normal  school  lands  and 
the  timber  thereon  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  herebj  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed 
immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  to  issue  75  bonds  of  the  State,  to  be  known 
as  normal  school  bonds,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  each,  payalde  in  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  their  issuance,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able semiannually  on  the  1st  days  of  January  and  July  each  year,  at  a  bank  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  be  selected  by  State  treasurer;  said  bonds,  however,  to 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  State  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  their  issuance. 

Sec.  5.  F(»r  tho  purpose  of  securing  the  pajrment  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
provided  for  in  this  act  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  the  lands,  or  of  timber  grow- 
ing thereon,  granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  for  State  normal  scnools 
are  hereby  set  apart  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund  to  be  known  as  the  normal 
school  sinking  fund;  and  after  the  payment  of  said  principal  of  said  bonds,  then  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  land  or  timber  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  in 
the  State  treasury  until  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  interest  that  has 
theretofore  been  paid  out  of  said  general  fund  on  said  bonds,  less  the  amonnt  of 
interest  that  may  have  been  paid  into  said  general  fund  from  investment  of  nor- 
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mal  8<^ool  sinking  fnnd  moneys  in  State  warrants,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  has 
been  so  pEdd  into  said  general  f  and.  Wlien  the  principal  of  said  bonds  shall  have 
beeu  folly  x^aid  and  the  general  fnnd  of  the  State  reimbursed  for  interest  on  said 
hands  as  herein  specified,  then  and  thereafter  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  snch 
lands  and  timber  shall  be  disponed  of  as  may  by  law  be  provided. 

Thi5  is  not  the  place  to  ennmerate  the  merits  or  to  extol  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tatkms  thjit  tlie  nniversitj  land  grants  and  the  grants  for  the  colleges  of  agricol- 
tore  aakl  the  mechanic  arts  have  called  into  being  or  have  enconraged.  All  that 
has  been  repeatedly  done  elsewhere.  Bnt  attention  may  be  asked  to  two  jndg- 
mcnts  which  appear  to  justify  the  most  strennons  exertions  in  promoting  the  cause 
<^  higher  education.  The  first  of  these  dicta  relates  to  higher  spiritual  education 
and  contains  a  passage  very  frequently  quoted,  or  rather  misquoted;  the  second  is 
from  a  recent  report  of  a  Ehritish  commission  on  technical  education. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Questions  Contemi)oraines,  Mr.  Ernest  Renan  criticises  his 
own  and  this  country  in  the  following  language: 

The  false  idea  being  still  alive  in  Prance  that  education  should  be  given  only  to 
those  children  whose  social  position  in  after  life  will  warrant  it,  and  therefore  that 
to  eoltivate  and  to  instruct  the  poor  is  to  sow  wants  and  ambitions  which  it  will 
be  im^ssible  to  satisfy,  notinng  can  be  definitely  acoomplished  until  that  idea  is 
repudiated.  The  strength  of  the  education  of  the  ^asantry  in  Gtoman  v  is  due  to 
the  strength  of  higher  eiducation  in  Germany.  It  is  the  university  which  makes 
ibe  sdaodi.  It  is  said  that  the  elementary  teacher  conquered  the  Austrians  at 
Sadowa.^  Not  at  all.  It  was  German  sdenceand  German  virtue  that  conquered 
stSadowa.  It  was  Protestantism,  it  was  philosophy,  Luther,  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Heeel  that  ccmauered  at  Sadowa.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  the  result  of  the 
hi^  cultnre  of  certain  classes.  The  people  of  those  countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  have  created  a  great  school  system  for  the  people  without  a  serious 
higher  instruction  shall  for  a  long  time  yet  expiate  their  fault  by  their  intellectual 
mediocrity,  their  coarseness,  their  superficiality,  and  their  lack  of  general  intelli< 


Or  if  it  Is  proper  to  tidce  the  French  literary  savant's  '^instmetion  of  a  class  of 
pcTBOBs,*  or  perhaps  as  he  would  have  said,  "  a  class  of  instructed  x>€T«ons,"  as 
meaning  the  same  thing  as  a  "  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,**  his  apprehension 
concerning  the  defects  of  edncati<Hi  in  this  country  as  regards  parl<^  manners 
was  antedated  neaoiy  a  century  by  a  warning  as  regards  politics.  In  his  Fare- 
veil  Address,  Washington  said:  '^PrcHnote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  foa:  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  for  in  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture d  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
dionld  be  enlightened." 

Turning  from  the  value  of  higher  education  as  a  preparation  for  entering  into 
file  realm  of  culture  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  we  may 
r^ard  the  subject  from  a  purely  business  standpoint.  During  the  year  1890  a 
BHtish  conunission  visited  Germany  and  reported  on  the  technical  education  of 
fiiat  country.    From  that  report  the  following  quotation  is  made:  ^ 

In  fact,  our  recent  visit  has  brought  it  clearly  home  to  us  that  the  Germans 
have  not  ceased  to  believe  in  the  value  of  higher  scientific  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  now  to  attach  greater  importance  than  ever  to  the  connection 
between  such  higher  scientific  training  and  the  development  of  manufacturing 
faidustry.  No  nation,  especially  if  not  overburdened  with  capital,  would  con- 
tfarae  to  erect  and  equip  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  and  scientific 
raearch  without  a  firm  conviction  of  their  industrial  value.  The  demand,  too, 
Cor  sui^  higher  teaching  seems  to  increase  as  the  facilities  for  providing  it  are 


sndsBOw  tamaua  phrasd  is  nsaally  gotten  to  read  Sedan  instead  of  Sadowa. 
Hffmatioim  Contemporaines,  3d  ed.,  preface,  p.  vil. 

*SeportonaTlsit  to  Germany  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  recent  progress  of  technical 

intiiat  country,  being  a  letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  Q.,  Lord 

of  the  Coancil,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Swire  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wood- 

fTTiiMU  gentlemen  were  on  a  commission  that  reported  about  thirteen  years  ago.    See 

for  1883-83,  pp.  288,  et  seq.) 
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enlarged.  For  whereas  in  1884  we  stated  that  the  total  attendance  at  the  poly- 
technicums  was  little  more  than  2,000,  the  attendance  of  students  at  Charlotten- 
bnrg alone,  irrespective  of  the  Berlin  University,  is  now  3,000,  while  the  number  of 
students  in  the  physical  and  electro-technical  laboratories  at  Darmstadt  is  already 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same 
object  which  called  into  existence  some  forty  or  fifty  yeai-s  ago  the  technical  uni- 
versities has  recently  led  to  their  extension  and  development  in  a  new  direction. 
As  far  back  as  that  period  Germany  be^an  to  prepare  herself  for  becoming  a  man- 
ufacturing people.  It  was  her  belief  in  the  future  application  of  chemistry  to 
industrial  purposes  that  led  to  the  erection  and  equipment  at  a  great  cost  of  chem- 
ical laboratories  and  to  the  encouragement  held  out  to  students  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  those  laboratories  for  a  period  of  five,  six,  or  even  seven  years.  The 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Gtermaiis  to  appropriate  many  impor- 
tant branches  of  chemical  manufacturing  industry  is  well  known,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  those  industries  on  the  researches  of  chemical  experts  employed  in  the 
works  is  generally  recognized.  At  the  Badische  Analin-und  Soda  Fabrik  alone 
are  now  employed  100  scientifically  trained  chemists  and  30  engineers.  Her  bril- 
liant achievements  in  the  field  of  chemical  industries  have  encoura|fed  her  to 
establish  well-equipped  electrical  laboratories  and  to  develop  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  physics  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  electrical  trades,  which  are  compara- 
tively of  recent  growth. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  precaution  to  be  taken  in  all  experimentation,  not  only 
in  the  fields  of  intellect  and  gentility,  but  in  that  of  industi-ial  education.  This  is 
to  be  patient  in  awaiting  returns,  especially  if  inferior  methods  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor At  water,  while  chief  of  the  Experiment  Station  Office  of  the  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Department,  has  spoken  on  this  subject  to  this  effect: 

Whoever  has  had  experience  in  field  experiments  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  look 
through  the  mass  of  reports  of  such  work  that  has  accumulated  during  the  past 
fifty  years  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  must  be  impressed  with  the  emall- 
ness  of  the  visible  result  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  labor,  thought,  and 
money.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  conditions,  particularly  of  soil  and  weather 
[and  he  might  have  added  social  conditions] ,  are  entirely  beyond  not  only  the 
experimenter's  control,  but  also  his  means  for  measuring  them;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  inequalities  of  soil  which  are  hidden  from  his  observation  are  often  respon- 
sible for  a  large  part  of  the  differences  in  yield,  so  that  the  results  give  entirely 
wrong  answers  to  the  questions  he  is  studying.  While  the  importance  of  duplica- 
tion of  trials  and  of  continuing  them  through  a  series  of  years  can  not  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon,  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  investigations  should  be  ulade 
vrith  special  reference  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  methods  of  experimenting. 

The  acts  of  1862, 1889,  and  1890  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  foregoing, 
and  it  is  useful,  perhaps,  to  summarize  their  provisions  as  the  most  important 
efforts  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  foster  higher  scientific  education. 
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STATE   AID  TO  HIGHEB  EDUCATION. 

The  first  and  all-imjKjrtant  active  power  of  Congress  is  the  obligation  **  to  lay 
ind  collect  taxes  and  dnties.**  It  is  well  Imown  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
been  done  l>y  that  lx)dy  for  higher  educational  institutions.  The  millions  spoken 
of  above  have  arisen  not  from  taxation,  but  from  the  sale  of  lands.  The 
otraordinary  slowness  with  which  new  ideas,  if  left  to  themflelves,  are  dissem- 
iMted,  Botiiat  practically  the  large  mass  of  people,  as  Bnrke  says,  are  fifty  years 
bdiind  ihe  times,*  has  cansed  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  agencies  for 
the  investigation  and  careful  compilation  of  new  conceptions  concerning  public 
beahh— intellectnal,  moral,  and  physical — and  national  interests,  but  no  institu- 
tion for  the  classroom  instruction  of  young  i)ersons  has  been  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  except  for  the  education  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Army  and 
Nacvy,  the  emancipated  slaves,  and  for  the  wild  Indians.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  given  lands;  it  is  left  to  the  States  to  tax  the  proi>erty  of  its  citizens  for 
faig^WT  education,  with  which  the  Federal  Government  has  had  nothing  to  do 
except  so  far  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1887  are  concerned,  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  acts  of  1787  and  1802  as  to  the  use  of  the  funds  granted  during 
tiiose  years.  Liet  us  see  how  the  States  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege 
of  taxing  themselves  for  higher  education. 

In  making  this  study  it  is  convenient  to  single  out  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  her  early  action;  the  State  of  Kew  York  for  her  administratively  comprehen- 
fiire  action;  the  State  of  Virginia  for  her  treatment  of  the  university  as  the  uni- 
versitas  scientiarum  of  the  schoolmen,  or  the  **  Einheit  der  Lehro  "  of  the  (Germans, 
snd  the  State  of  Michigan  as  effecting  a  sort  of  hybrid  of  these  three,  at  first,  in 
1917,  with  marked  preference  for  the  Virginia  idea,  then  of  the  New  York  idea 
of  a  university  distributed  all  over  the  State,  and  finally  of  the  Massachusetts 
college  idea  combined  with  the  Virginia  idea  again,  as  in  the  first  place,  when 
the  paper  institution  on  the  Jeffersonian  plan,  called  University  Michigania,  or 
Cktholepistemiad,  was  characterized  by  the  French  Revolutionary  craze  for  bastard 
TBrbal  compounds  from  the  classic  lang^uages.* 

In  Massachusetts,  says  Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  we  find  the  leg^ature,  before 
&«  seventeenth  century  had  half  run  its  course,  doing  six  different  acts  in 
connection  with  higher  education— to  wit,  by  making  a  gn^nt  for  a  college 
(Harvard),  by  laying  an  annual  tax  to  support  it,  by  fixing  its  location,  by  super- 
intending the  erection  of  its  buildings,  by  appointing  a  curator  paid  by  the  State, 
by  removing  an  incumbent  and  appointing  his  successor.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  found  a  college,  Massachusetts,  though  having  fewer  than  4,000  inhab- 
itants, gave  £400  in  cash,  the  annual  earnings  of  the  Boston-Charlostown  ferry, 
and  to  a  man  wlio  had  promised  that  he,  as  president,  would  devote  his  life  to 
building  np  the  college  500  acres  of  land,  and  when  he  failed  turned  him  out  forth- 
with.   This  was  in  1(536-1640.    The  ministers  of  George  HI,  one  hundred  and 

^  It  Is  Ttary  rare  isdeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their  feelingf  concerning  public  miscondnct ; 
ee  nve  to  be  right  in  their  ^lecolAtion  upon  th^  CftOBO  of  it  I  have  constantly  obeorved  that 
ths  geDeraiity  of  people  are  fifty  years  at  least  behind  in  their  politics.  There  are  very  few 
who  are  capable  of  comiMring  and  digesting  what  passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times 
«ud  occasions  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system.  Bn  t  in  books  OTcry  thin  g  is  settled 
for  tiwm  witlioat  the  exertion  of  any  considerable  diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which  reason  men 
are  viae  with  hat  little  reflection  and  good  with  little  self-denial  in  the  business  of  all  times 
except  their  own.    (Present  Discontents.) 

'Gatholepistemiad— the  place  where  knowledge  or  all  the  sciences  are  taught  A  profossor- 
Aip  was  called  a  "didaxia.*^  Absurdities  of  this  kind  are  common  to  reyolutions.  The  French 
B^tohiHou  turned  HW-M  hito  "the  year  1;''  so  did  the  revolting  Sicilians  in  their  age;  so  did 
Blui.  Tbs  later  scholastics  changed  their  names<-Schwartzorde  became  Melancthon  ==  black 
Mrth,  etcL  Mr.  Jefteratm  wanted  the  States  on  the  Northwest  to  be  called  Michigania,  Polypo- 
,e4a 
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forty  years  later,  came  with  great  rapidity  to  the  conclusion  that  Boston  was  not 
a  good  center  from  which  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  thoagb  a 
decided  center  of  the  rebellion.  The  fact  is  now  accepted—**  higher  education  is 
the  best  national  defense."  "You  are  eternally  quoting  Germany  to  us,"  said  a 
member  of  the  French  House  of  Representatives  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Berthelot,  who  was  addressing  that  body  on  higher  education.  **  Yes," 
replied  the  minister,  blandly,  ** always  Germany.  We  all  very  well  know  why.** 
**It  was  not  the  schoolmaster  that  conquered  at  Sadowa,"  said  Renan,  **but  Gher- 
man  science,"  which  is  just  as  much  as  to  say  **the  German  universities."  The 
earliest  direct  tax  for  education  was  imposed  for  this  Massachusetts  college 
(1  peck  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  12d.),  paid  by  each  family.  So  much  for 
Massachusetts  and  her  college,  which  all  educated  Americans  regard  as  an  Eng- 
lishman regards  Oxford  or  a  Frenchman  regards  the  Sorbonne. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  shown  in  the  management  of  all  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  within  her  borders  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  influence 
and  of  its  own  moral  duty  to  supervise  as  well  as  to  foster  them  which  was  mani- 
fested by  no  other  State  of  the  Union  until  recent  years.  Her  method  of  treat- 
ment was  quite  original,  being  unlike  that  of  the  University  de  France,  which. 
came,  indeed,  shortly  after  it,  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  had  preceded 
it  many  centuries.  The  French  Revolutionary  assemblies  had  early  united  the 
five  great  scientific  bodies  of  France  into  a  federal  system  called  the  Institnt  de 
France.  This  much  being  accomplished  for  literature  and  science,  two  projects 
were  advanced  about  1790,  one  for  centralizing  and  one  for  federalizing  the  infln- 
ence  of  higher  education  in  France.  The  abb6,  politician,  and  subsequent  prince, 
Talleyrand,  advocated  the  first  and  would  have  Tinstitut  enseignant  (the  teaching 
institute  or  university)  centralized  at  Paris:  but  the  federal  system  was  advocated 
by  the  celebrated  Condorcet,  scientist  and  martyr.  Mr.  Condorcet  remarked  in 
the  French  Assembly,  **We  propose  to  establish  in  France  nine  colleges  which 
will  be  lights  shining  from  many  points  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  their  effect 
will  be  more  equally  distributed  among  the  citizens."  The  projects  fell  through, 
until,  in  1806,  Napoleon  created  the  University  de  France,  originally  intended  as 
an  examining  body,  with  a  grand  master  at  Paris  and  conmiittees  or  **facnltieB" 
in  the  provinces.  Far  different  is  the  system  at  Oxford.  There,  as  originally  in 
France,  the  "university"  is  equally  unreal  as  a  teaching  entity;  nevertheless  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  a  definite  habitat  and  is  an  idea  founded  on  facts,  which 
facts  are  the  colleges  and  halls  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  established  by 
private  or  royal  benefactions  as  the  ^welling  place  of  instruction.  Scatter  the 
Oxford  colleges  over  the  State  of  New  York  and  increase  their  number  and  yon 
have  made  the  initial  step  in  conceiving  the  character  of  the  institution  called  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  an  institution  sadly  needed  in  other 
States  to  go  up  and  down  testing  the  fitness  of  people  to  begin  higher  studies,  and 
deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  institutions  to  be  incorporated,  especially  those 
who  wish  to  be  empowered  to  confer  degrees.  Pennsylvania  has  within  a  year 
adopted,  though  creating  a  different  agency,  this  wise  administrative  measnre. 

There  is  no  more  substantial  monument  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  than  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia  by  that  State.  It 
was  an  institution  conceived  on  university  lines,  in  which  the  curriculum  em- 
braced the  world  of  science  while  preserving  the  unity  of  instruction  known 
among  the  Germans  as  the  Einheit  der  Lehre.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  ^^as 
any  enthusiasm  created  among  the  Virginians  for  an  institution  with  snch  an 
ideal.  Private  colleges  were  meeting  the  demands  of  the  people,  who  were  jnsti- 
fiably  satisfied  that  the  education  given  in  those  institutions  was  as  good  as  any 
given  elsewhere.  Liberty,  not  science,  was  the  object  of  their  aspirations,  and 
they  preferred  a  village  Hampden  refusing  ship  money  for  the  use  of  a  tyrannical 
king  to  a  Humboldt  traveling  about  the  globe  collecting  snakes  and  climbing  vol- 
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canoes.  Yet  these  gentlemen,  bred  up  on  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  Livy,  had  the 
distinguished  merit  to  found  a  modern  Ajnerican  university  in  the  year  1817. 
Having  once  established  the  university,  it  became  a  matter  of  honor  to  maintain 
it,  but  otherwise  to  leave  it  to  its  own  resources.' 

"The  history  of  State  higher  education  in  Michigan,'*  says  Professor  Blackmar, 
"centers  aronnd  one  institution,  but  that  institution  is  the  foremost  university  of 
the  great  West,  and,  indeed,  the  first  model  of  a  complete  State  university  in 
America."  In  1817  the  Catholepistemiad,  or  University  Michigania,  was  a  mere 
paper  concern.  In  1825  an  idea  was  conceived  of  having  a  university  of  Michigan 
composed  of  a  hundred  colleges,  something  on  the  order  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  but  one  to  be  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  another  a  normtil,  still 
another  an  agricultural  department,  all  focusing  in  or  at  the  "university,"  whose 
"  regents  "  were  to  help  support  them  while  the  counties  did  the  rest.  *  *  The  exten- 
RTe  plan  early  entertained  for  the  branch  schools  of  the  University  of  Michigan/' 
says  Mr.  Blackmar,  who  prefers  to  ascribe  this  idea  to  the  influence  of  tlio  (ier- 
man  gymnasia,  as  he  does  the  Catholepistemiad,  or  Uuivcraity  Michigania,  to  the 
University  of  Berlin  of  1810,  for  instance,  ''resulted  in  nothing  further  than  the 
e3:ablishment  of  an  excellent  system  of  high  schools  connected  directly  with  the 
university  cnrriculum,  but  entirely  independent  of  the  institution  in  their  support 
inil  government."  In  Michigan  the  secondary  and  higher  education  are  knit 
together  by  mutual  understanding;  in  New  York  they  are  connected  by  a  **  univer- 
sity;* in  Virginia  the  university  is  still  a  concentrated  establishment,  whoso  sphere 
of  direct  influence  is  confined  to  its  own  precincts;  but  none  of  these  things  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  Massachusetts  university  at  Cambridge. 

Great  as  are  the  difficulties  of  making  a  thoroughly  accurate  stat^^ment  concern- 
ing the  endowment  in  the  shape  of  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
several  States,  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  encountered  in  attempting  to 
relate  what  the  State  has  given.  The  legislatures  of  newly  admitted  States  are  not 
tiways  the  best  informed  persons  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  lands  and  money 
for  higher  education,  and  some  unfortunate  legislation  undoubtedly  has  resulted; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  quantities  of  cheap  public 
lands  still  retained  by  the  United  States  up  to  18S0,  all  statements  of  gross  mis- 
management as  "proved"  by  meager  returns  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  before 
adoption.  The  first  great  difficulty  with  the  university  fund  while  it  was  still 
land  was  to  sell  it  profitably  at  an  early  day;  the  second,  when  the  land  had  been 
converted  into  money,  was  to  Invest  the  money  at  remunerative  rales.  Upon 
these  rocks  of  educational  land  financiering  perhaps  several  legislatures  wrecked 
the  hopes  of  an  endowment  for  a  State  university;  and  then,  in  a  mood  of  contri- 
tion for  the  evil  which  had  followed  from  their  acts,  assumed  the  loss  as  a  debt, 
the  interest  on  which  was  thereafter  to  be  paid  by  public  taxation.  It  is  judicious, 
therefore,  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  management  of  these  funds  to  the  historian 


'Extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  schools  and  colleges  of  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
gmijL,  against  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the  $15,000  annually  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
gittla.  1S45>,  Document  No.  41 : 

**•  •  •  It  would,  on  some  accounts,  certainly  be  desirable  were  our  university,  like  Har- 
vard and  several  others,  sustained  entirely  or  in  great  part  by  funds  derived  from  the  munifl- 
emce  of  individuals.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  by  this  means  the  public  would 
be  relieved  from  the  annual  contribution  now  required,  the  general  interests  of  the  community 
M  itf  ected  by  the  operations  of  the  institution  would  be  either  wholly  neglected  or  but  par- 
tfaUy  aecured.  The  entire  government  and  organization  devolving  upon  self -elective  boards  of 
I  irreeponrible  to  the  State  would  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  the  narrowing  Influences 
from  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  religious  sects  and  classes  of  society,  and 
dtj,  by  an  easy  transition,  losing  the  liberal  features  of  a  school  suited  equally  to  all, 
;  become  the  property  and  the  spoiled  favorite  of  a  particular  denomination  or  rank/* 
flfanmt  drawn  for  committee  by  W.  B.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
and  Sfiparently  presented  as  the  report  of  the  committee.)  Life  and  Letters  of  William  B. 
Ite^an,  flMt  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Appendix  A  to  YoL  I. 
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of  each  State,  who  can  award  the  praise  or  blame  that  a  thorough  iuvestigation  of 
the  circumstances  warrants.  The  thirteen  original  States  were  saved  the  vexa- 
tions attending  the  nmnagement  of  public  land  grants  for  higher  education. 

At  the  present  day  the  connection  of  the  State  and  higher  education  seems  to  be 
becoming  in  oertain  parts  of  the  United  States  an  explicit  arrangement  between 
higher  education  and  the  people.  The  money  received  into  the  State  treasury  as 
"  taxes  "  is  too  nearly  the  sum  actually  required  for  the  specific  purpose  fc^  which 
each  tax  was  levied  to  allow  of  legislative  munificence  in  appropriating  *'any 
money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,"  even  though  the  appro- 
priation would  have  so  laudable  an  object  as  higher  education.  This  difficulty  is 
felt  more  keenly  in  the  younger  and  less  wealthy  States,  as  it  was  in  the  colonial 
days  of  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  those  early  days  a  ferry  toll,  a  tax  of 
a  peck  of  corn,  ^  a  tax  on  exported  tobacco  *  and  on  imported  liquors,  negroes, 
and^rish  servants '  were  crude  forms  of  an  expedient  that  the  inland  States  are 
now  finding  it  convenient  to  adopt.  Formerly  the  mania  for  lotteries  was  used  to 
provide  funds  for  establishing  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  at  the  present 
day  public  morality  can  not  be  so  hoodwinked  by  the  show  of  higher  education  for 
a  dummy  as  to  be  seduced  into  an  effort  to  legalize  this  once  popular  device. 

The  method  now  coming  into  vogue  is  to  levy  directly  a  specifically  najned  tax 
upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  State  university  or,  in 
the  ca83  of  Colorado,  for  the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  school  of 
mines — for  each  institution  one-sixth  of  a  mill.  But  this  is  not  the  only  form  in 
which  this  expedient  is  resOTted  to.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  assumed  the 
examination  of  fertilizers  and  the  guaranty  of  tiieir  contents.  This  work  of 
guaranteeing  the  value  for  i^gricultural  purposes  of  artificial  manures  is  the  work 
in  part  of  the  State  experiment  station,  and  iiie  $60,000  that  is  thus  obtained  is 
given  for  the  support  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  It  is  thought  that  no  other 
experiment  station  produces  results  uxore  obviously  valuable  than  those  of  the 
South  Carolina  station.  The  endowment  is  commensurate  with  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Clemsan. 

A  list  of  the  States  taxing  the  people  directly  few:  higher  education  is  given  below: 

States  in  which  the  people  tax  themselves  specifically  for  higher  education,     (Does 
not  include  technical  colleges  unless  same  are  colleges  of  the  university,) 

Calif  omia(University  of  California) . — Tax  of  1  per  centon$100;  in  1898, 2  i^ercent. 

Colorado  (University  of  Colorado).— Tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  (Also  taxes 
itself  to  the  same  amount  for  its  agricultural  college  and  its  school  of  mines.) 

Georgia  (University  of  G^eorgia). — Annual  appropriation  for  eleven  years  of 
$6,000,  or  $66,000. 

Idaho  (University  of  Idaho) .—Annual  appropriatian  for  1892,  1893, 1894,  and 
1895  of  three-fourths  of  a  null  on  assessed  value  of  property  in  State.  Li  1893  this 
yielded  $22,807. 

Indiana  (University of  Indiana).— Tax  for  twelve  years,  1883-1895,  of  5  mills  on 
$100;  estimated  to  yield  $700,000. 

Kentucky  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky)  .—Tax  of  5  mills 
on  $100. 

MAine  (University  of  Maine). — In  1897  an  annual  appropriation  for  ten  years  of 
$20,000,  or  $200,000. 

Maryland. — The  appropriation  to  St.  John's  College. 

Michigan  (University  of  Michigan)  .—Tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  $1, 
1873-1894  (capitalized  at  4  per  cent =$375, 000);  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  hi  1894. 
Grant  of  $6,000  annually  for  support  of  medical  school. 

Minnesota  (University  of  Minnesota). — In  1897  the  legislature  increased  the  tax 


of  ^^  of  a  mill  to  -f^y  a  net  increase  of  J40,000. 
Missouri  (University  of  """ 


Missouri). — ^Refund  of  direct  tax  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment, given  by  State,  $656,000;  also,  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  State  revenue. 
Nebraska  (University  of  Nebraska).— Tax  on  proi)erty  of  1  mill,  1869-1878;  tax 


>  Massachusetts.  «  Virginia,  *  Maryland. 
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OQ property  of  three-eighths  of  a  mill,  1878-1897.  This  yielded  bnt  $32,000  in  1878; 
inlS^,  $170,000;  in  1897,  $70,000. 

Ohio  (State  University).— Tax  by  State  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  (capitalized 
ai  4  per  cent=$2,2.50,000),  1891-1895;  in  1896,  one-tenth  of  a  mill. 

Oregon  (University  of  Oregon).— Tax  by  State  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill,  1882-1887; 
tai  by  State  of  one-seventh  of  a  mill,  1887-1892;  granted  by  State  since  1893, 
130,000  annnaUy. 

Tirginia  (University  of  Virginia).— Annual  appropriation,  1818-1876,  $15,0(X); 
anneal  appropriation,  1877-1884,  $30,000;  annual  appropriation,  1885-1894,  $40,000; 
annual  apj^ropriation,  1895-1897,  $50,000. 

Wisconsin  (Universitv  of  Wisconsin) .—Tax  in  1883,  one-eighth  of  a  mill;  in 
1891,  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  Also  (laws  1893),  for  two  years  an  additional  State 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  aaseeaed  value  of  taxable  property  for 
increased  administrative  expenditures.  In  1896  these  taxes  yielded  $75,434,  $60,847, 
and  $120,695. 

The  other  great  purpose  for  which  taxes  have  been  laid  by  the  States  to  estab- 
lish higher  education  is  a  very  costly  one — the  construction  of  adequate  buildings. 
The  m(»t  conclusive  way  of  arriving  at  the  amount  of  this  species  of  State  taxation 
would  be  to  sum  up  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  it  not  very 
frequently  the  case  that  private  benefactors  have  built  and  presented  one  or  more 
of  the  buildings  or  the  grounds  upon  which  the  university  is  placed.  Despite 
this  defect,  however,  such  a  method  is  here  adopted;  for  we  are  dealing  on  this 
o^^asion  with  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  to  establish 
muversities;  and  had  th^e  been  no  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
Ihere  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  present  lands  to  them  for  sites  or  to  provide 
•Dd  furnish  science  halls  and  dormitories  to  facilitate  their  instruction  or  accom- 
modate their  students.  It  is  thought  that  such  benefactions  would  not  probably 
have  gone  to  other  institutions,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  largely  given 
hf  an  alnmnos  in  grateful  memory  of  his  alma  mater,  and,  in  the  second,  are  due 
to  a  patriotic  feeling  for  the  renown  of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  property  in 
the  form  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  the  institutions  named  under 
each  State,  as  hereafter  given,  is  $41,000,000. 

On  a  subs^juent  occasion  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  present  a  state- 
meat  of  the  total  amount  given  by  the  several  States  to  maintain  higher  educa- 
tion. In  this  chapter  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  total  amount  of 
productive  funds  reported  by  the  institutions  which  are  named  in  the  summary 
iriOk  which  the  chapter  now  clrses.  The  amount  of  these  productive  funds, 
iodnding  the  quasi  State  universities  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell,  is 
131,673,283,  of  which  about  $30,000,000  belongs  to  the  four  universities  named. 
It  &US  appeara  that  institutions  that  have  been  materially  aided  by  Federal  and 
State  governments  possess  about  $92^,000,000  worth  of  property  either  as  real 
estate  and  apparatus  or  as  **  productive  funds." 

Summary  cf  Federal  and  State  aid  given  to  establish  higher  education  in— 


State. 


Acres. 


Value. 


ALABAMA. 

Umrersity  of  Alabama: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission  to  Union 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  in  addition  (1884) 

Oif  ta  by  the  8tote,  inclnding  $36,000  back  interest 


46,060 
46.080 


Gifts  by  the  State  to  medical  department  at  Mobile 
Api>roprifttion  by  State  in  1806-96 


! 


.  ^Itnral  and  mechainical  colleges: 

Art  of  1S82{  Federal) 

Art  of  1890  (Federal)  capitalizing  subsidy  (1807)  at  4  per  cent  (acts  of 

^tagfatattre  bodies) 

nrtilizer  tax  for  1896,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  (acts  of  legislatiye 
bodiea) 


240,000 


1 1368,740 

«400,000 

86,000 

50,000 

0 

253,000 

575,000 

218,718 


'ilMjPP  ertimated  as  lost  (Histy.  Ed.  in  Ala.,  CHark,  p.  45)  and  fund  fixed  at  $250,000  by  State  in 
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State. 


▲LABA  MA— continued . 

__^__ Jbje 

Value  of  property 
B  of  producti 

Total  fixed  property. 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  errant: 

Vame  of  property 

Value  of  productive  property 


ARKANSAS. 

Lands  granted  bv  Federal  GK>yernment  for  higher  education  are  said  to 
have  been  divided  among  counties  for  common-school  purposes  in 

1K4S-49 

Arkansas  Industrial  University: 

Act  of  1803  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  as  for  Alabama 

Appropriation  by  State  in  1896-97  for  current  expenses 

Fixed  property,  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  property 


Value  of  prop 
"  '  le  of  prod 

Total  fixed  property . 


CALIFORNIA. 

Univer.'*ity  of  California: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission  to  Union 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admis.sion  for  building 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  by  act  1863  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  as  swamp  lands  to  State,  and  by  it  to  uni- 
versity   

Act  (Federal)  of  1890,  capitalized  as  for  Alabama 

State  appropriation  in  IKTSfor  building 

State  appropriation  in  1873 for  building.. 

State  tax  of  1  per  cent  ( in  1H98  2  per  cent)  on  $100  property,  capital- 
ized at  4  per  cent  in  IKSS  when  passed 

State  appropriation  189(V-97  ($50,(100  for  building) 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  property,  productive 

Total  fixed  property 

COLORADO. 


1  admission  to  Union 

nill  on  all  property  which  capitidized  at 

at  4  per  cent 

It,"  half  by  "people")  in  1875 

,  one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax 


kllzed  at  4  per  cent,  as  for  Alabama 

mill,  capitalized  in  1881  at  4  per  cent,  as 

above 

State  appropriation  in  1896,  one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax 

State  School  of  Mines: 


State  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  capitalized  at  date  of  1881. 
State  appropriation  in  1896,  one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  prod  uc ti  ve  property 


Acres. 


I 


46,060 
150,000 


46,080 
6,400 

150,000 

1,873,325 


Value. 


$550,400 
553,600 

"l. 112,900 


» 276, 000 

135. 0(X) 
575, 000 
20,1(51 


255,000 
130.000 


385,000 


}        100,000 

771.687 

«811,500 
575,000 
300,000 
84,800 

1,914.500 
179,000 


46,060 


90,000 


Total  fixed  property . 


CONNECnoUT. 

Lty: 
Colonial  subsidy,  1701-1741,  £120  or  £100  a  year,  capitalized  at  4  per 


Yale  University 


cent  (actual  value  of  £1) 

Colonial  lands  (a  township  brought  from  $3,300  to  $18,000  in  those 

days) 

State  gifts  up  to  1823  and  grant  of  1881  (legislattve  TOiiunittee  Mport 


1,600 


1.190.000 
2.745,01/0 


3.935,000 


•500,000 
30,000 
37,000 

<  270, 000 
576,000 

>  500, 000 
37,000 

» 500, 000 
37,000 


600,000 
230,000 


830,000 


10. 000 


80,000 
185,000 


Sheffield  Scientific  School: 

Act  of  1862  r Federal),  from  1864  to  1893 180,000 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  from  1800  to  1893.    (See  Storrs  below. ) 

1  Eiitimated  at  $6  an  acre,  the  minimum  price  in  1840. 

*  At  least  the  swamp  lands  were  to  realize  $1,000,000. 

*  At  present  (1897)  this  would  be  about  $936,400  at  4  per  cent  capitalization.    The  Agricultural 
College  at  first  received  one-tenth  of  a  mill  (1877-1881).    This  was  used  for  buildings. 

4  Estimated;  much  unsold. 
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State. 


coHKBon  CUT— continued. 

Scam  Agricoltixral  School: 

State  grant  1881  (and  other  vears?) 

State  grant  1887-18Q&,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. 


8tate  grant  1888-18^  for  buildings 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  from  1893,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. 


Fixed  uroperty  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  prodnctiTe  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


Dekvare  College: 

Act  of  188S  (Federal) . 


DBLiAWARE. 


Actof  1880  ^Federal) ,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  v$17,609  in  1896  for  whites) 

Tbe  State  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  State  CoUefire  for 
Cok>red  Studento  in  1890-97,  $4,000,  wbich  receives  one-flf th  of  the 
Pederal  subsidy  of  1890. 
Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Talue  of  property 

Value  of  productiye  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


FLORIDA. 

EMt  aad  West  Florida  seminaries: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  before  and  on  admission 

State  Agricultural  College: 

Act  of  1862  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  one-half  income  for 
whites 


State  aid  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  for  building,  etc.,  a  few 
thousand  at  a  time. 
Flx^  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property  . 


TttiTerslty  of  Georgia:  oboboia. 

Lands,  State  warrant  for  $100,f00,  on  which  State  pays  8  per  cent 

(Note. — Tbe  smuit  was  40,000  acres  State  lands,  but  5.000  were  on 
South  CaroHna  soil.  State  gave  warrant  for  two-thirds  of  sales 
of  land.) 


Azmual  appropriation  by  State  for  eleven  veara,  $6, 000 

■  loansf )  by  State  at  various  times  for  various  purposes. 


Gift8(or ^ 

Georgia  State  Anicnitural  College: 

Act  of  isnS  (Federal) 

Act  of  1800  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  one-half  income  for 
whites 

A£C  of  IBTl^onating  old  United  States  mint.  Dahlonega,  and  its  10 

acres  (18i5) 

lUi&al  coUege,  since  1873  a  part  of  the  university: 

Ckshin  1S3,  by  State 

Premium  on  stock  in  Bank  of  Augusta  by  State 

'i^flrgia  School  of  Technology: 

'     t  appropriation  by  State 


Rzad  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Vahie  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds,  including  $100,000  State  warrant. 


Total  fixed  i>roperty. 


ILLINOIS. 


laads  (Federal)  granted  on  admission 

Oachalf  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sale  of  public  land  (Federal) 

iTbe  income  of  this  fund  is  divided  between  the  two  State  normal  uni- 
^  Teratlea.) 
^aiveraity  of  Illinois: 

Act  of  18aS  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4per  cent 

VkWos  appropriations  for  buildings 


Acres. 


90,000 


92,160 
90,000 


36,000 


270,000 


46,080 


480,000 


Value. 


g5,000 
O.UOO 
» 67,000 
575,000 


6,610,000 
4,114,762 


9.7:^.762 


83,000 
575.000 


166.541 

83,000 


2»,541 


■130.000 
110.000 
675,000 


113,175 
283,000 


896,175 


166,000 


66,000 
49,000 

243,202 

675,000 

80,00(1 

10,000 
25,000 

20,000 


822,000 
842,000 


1,164,000 


60.000 
118,790 


819,494 
575,000 
500,000 


'TUi  does  not  include  an  appropriation  in  1896  (to  take  an  example)  of  $25,000  for  current 
^"    I  voted  by  the  State  before  the  litigation  respecting  the  Federal  subsidy  of  1890  was 

State  superintendent  in  1874  in  this  way,  to  wit:  47.000  acres  actual  sales.  $87,204; 
.-V  -.■»-  .MinatiTd.  176,000.  The  East  Florida  Seminary  does  not  report  endowment  funds, 
^1iiW«t9lflfftfa  reports  $66,000.  ^  . 
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state. 


Acres.         Valu€ 


iLLiNOi.s— continued. 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Valuo  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


$880 

458 

1,338 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  University: 

Lands  (Fedoral)  gi-anted  on  admission  and  for  losses  by  litigation... 

Tax  for  twelve  years  (1883-1895)  of  5  mills  on  each  $100  property,  esti- 
mated toy  jeld 

Qrantby  State  in  1885  for  buildings 

Last  State  appropriation 

Purdue  University: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent -. 

Various  appropriations  for  ''improvements,"  about 

Last  State  appropriation  (for  current  expenses) 

Fixed  property  not  suKject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


lOAVA. 

University  of  Iowa: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission 

Lands,  (one-tenth  Federal)  granted  to  State  as  "saline" 

Old  State  capitol  and  10  acres  and  $10,000  for  new  building  in  1858 

Appropriation  for  buildings  in  1804-1866 

Last  annual  appropriation 

State  Agricultural  CoUego: 

Lands  (Federal),  act  of  1863 

Act  of  1890,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Gift  by  State  to  purchase  640  acres  and  build  in  1858 

Gift  by  State  of  5  square  miles  given  by  Federal  Government  uiK>n 
which  to  build  a  capitol 

Gift  by  State  for  building  in  1864 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 


Value  of  property. 

Value  of  productive  funds. 

Total  fixed  property. 


KANSAS. 

State  University  of  Kansas: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission 

Appropriations  by  State  for  buildings,  $50,000 

Last  State  appropriation 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College: 

Act  of  1803  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Grants  by  State  for  buildings  at  various  times,  about. 

Last  State  appropriation  ($4,150  for  building) 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property  . 


KENTUCKY. 

Lands  (State)  to  various  Individual  institutions 

Lands  (State)  to  each  county  for  an  academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky: 

Act  of  1862  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),capitalizedat  4  per  cent 

State  tax  of  5  mills  on  $100 property,  ^,439,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  propepty 

Value  o^  productive  property 


390,000 


S31 

700 

80 

2L3 
575 
100 
58 


895 
940 


1,835 


46,080 
4,600 


340,000 


3,200 


13O0 

260 
40 
76 

649 

575 

10 

14 
111 


539 
1,249 


1,809 


46,080 


90,000 


«iai 
lOC 
10(J 

»502 
573 

20(1 
18 


1,70] 
63^ 


3.331 


•40,000 
(?) 

830,000 


(?) 
(?) 

*16lj 
573 
81C 


ITS 

leg 


34^ 


Total  fixed  property 

» 6,000  acres  unsold,  estimated  at  $6  an  acre  and  included. 
9  Present  endowment  (productive)  fund. 

•  To  this  should  be  added  various  taxes  and  profits  of  two  banks,  amount  unknown,  for 
^^^7^7^B^  University,  subsequently  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

*  This  is  the  portion  left  after  the  purchase  of  "  some  realty.^' 
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Stato. 


L.OUISIAXA. 


rtTOTity  of  licmleiana  (Tnlane)  : 
Uads  (Federal)  sni-z^ted  on  admission  to  Union, 

taat  toestablisli  a  medical  university 

Gnotof  arite  for  nnlvorBity , 

Gnat  of  $10,000, 1879,  for  five  yean. 


State Unirernty  and  AKricultaral  and  Mechanical  College: 

Act  of  IftC  fFederal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Ri£d  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant  (exdnding  Tulane  Uni* 
Tersity): 

Valae  of  property 

Value  of  productivo  property 


UAJNK. 


I«adifStat«>  to  Colby  University 

Uadit.SUte)  to  Bowdoln  CoUego 

Bnk  tax  granted  to  Bowdoin  College,  thirteen  years  in  all . 
UarrwaitTof  Maine: 
Art<rfi8es 

Art  of  1890,  capitalized  at  4per  cent 

Orznt  of  State  for  bnildings  in  the  beginning  was 

I      Last  State  appropriation 


nx«d  property,  not  sabject  to  annual  grant: 

Valaeof  property  (university) 

Talne  of  prodactive  funds  (university)... 


Total  fixed  property  . 


MAItTl.AN1>. 

Tares  were  imposed  by  the  colony  on  Imported  nogroefl,  Irish  serv- 
ants, and  imported  food  and  goods,  for  county  schools.  In  1782  an 
aaaual  grant  of  £1,253  was  given,  to  Washington  College,  and  in 
ISi  to  St.  John's  College  to  the  amount  of  £1,750.  The  grant  to  the 
last  coDege,  though  '*  granted  annually  forever,"  was  refused  in  1808. 
In ISllSHa)  was  given  to  St.  John's  (Jollege;  in  1832,  $3,000.) 

iLJobfis  College: 
firant  from  17b4  to  1897,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

^a«t  appropriation.  Including  the  regular  |3,l)00 

vniasd  Agricultural  i;ollege: 

tbe  State  assumption  of  the  debts  in  1806 

JletliiGS  (Federal) 

Act  1860  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  percent 


^Bwd 


not  subject  to  annual  grant: 


Talue  of  property  . 

Tahie  of  productive  property. 


Total  fixed  property. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ft  fte  case  of  this  State  we  are  again  confronted  with  the  delicate  ques- 
tman as  to  the  character  of  the  relations  of  a  State-aided  university 
aad  tbe  State.  Were  the  occasion  and  place  proper  to  attempt  to 
aanrer  tbia  question  by  going  into  a  sociological  inquiry  as  to  the 
poJiTifal  ideas  of  the  people  who  founded  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  it  is  not  improbaUo  that  it  would  be  found  that  those 
ideas  were  Cat  that  date)  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  federalism 
■ad  local  self-government.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Harvard  College  was 
MtabUiaied  by  the  colony  In  1640,  and  the  relations  of  the  State  were 
■ot  closed  with  Harvard  University  at  the  date  of  1863,  when  Gov- 
waor  Andrews,  in  advocating  the  endowment  of  the  university  with 
wfunda  given  by  the  Federal  act  of  1862  to  Massachusetts,  made 
tteae  renuirks:  *'  That  wo  should  continue  to  build  on  the  foundation 
tfr  tatbeni  laidj  endeavoring  to  make  actual  in  the  life  of  our  so- 
y  believe.  Two-thirds  of  an  amount 
r  and  wisely  expend  In  public  and  pri- 
^s^jv- — ~»^»wru  vTvu.x«  »vrt«uv«  professorships  and  furnish  the  fund 
^/•^^^^ould  give  to  Massachusetts  a  university  worthy  the  dream 
,J*™®  "thers,  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  capacity  of  her 

■^     yjnlverrity: 

■W  grant  of  £400 

^fwceeds  from  Charlestown  Ferry,  £50  to  £100,  from  1640-1777, 
FJgoonege  was  relieved  of  control  of  ferry  and  £200  given  for 
wt*iy  years,  which,  and  £300  more,  was  taken  out  of  the  new  bridge 
"■•■oy*!  receipts,  both  going  to  college , 


Acres. 


46,060 


210,000 


46,080 
115,200 


210,000 


210,000 


Value. 


$35,000 
15,000 
60,000 

327,000 
575,000 


300,000 


60,000 
30,000 

116.360 
675,000 
38.000 
20,000 


244,566 

219,912 


4^,478 


75,000 
9,000 

134,000 
112,604 
576,000 


288.000 
115,943 


403.948 


1,600 


d  146,000  debts,  but  reimbursed  itself  to  the  extent  of  $11,250  from  the  sale 

tbe  IMI  act  allowing  $11,250  for  bnildings  (i.  e. ,  10  per  cent). 
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State. 


Acres, 


'^  MASSACHUSETTS— oon tinned. 

Harvard  University— Continued. 

State  land  grants 

State  tax  on  banks,  from  1814-24 

Massachusetts,  Hollis,  and  rebuilding  Harvard  Halls  (£10,800) . 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo 


46,000 


State  grants  (including  those  of  1805-1901).- -—:--; iv" 

One-third  of  income  from  agricultural  and  mechanical  grant  (see 


below) 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) v;-v; 

Act  of  legislature  (State)  to  increase  above  fund,  one-third  income 

going  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Act  of  1890  (Federal)  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  (one-third  going  as 

above) - 

Last  annual  grant  ($12,000  for  building) 


800,000 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 


Value  of  property . 

Value  of  productive  property  . 


Total  fixed  property. 


MICHIGAN. 

University  of  Michigan: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission  to  the  Union 

Tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  $1,  capitalized  in  1878  and  running 
up  to  1893 

Tax  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  on  $1,  capitalized  in  1884  and  now  in  operation 

Qrant  of  $6,000  annually,  support  of  homeopathic  medical  school 
since  1875,  capitalized  at4  per  cent 

Last  annual  appropriation,  including  annuities  above 

State  Agricultural  College: 

State  grant  of  Salt  Spring  (Federal)  lands 

State  grant  of  swamp  land  (Federal) 

Act  of  1862 

Actof  1890,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Last  annual  appropriation  (for  building) 

State  Mining  School: 

State  grants  for  buildings 

Last  annual  appropriation 


46,060 


14,080 

6,961 

240,000 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  proi)erty 


MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission  to  the  Union 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  by  act  1863  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 


(•'All  endowment  funds  "  are  reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1897  as  given 
below,  but  lands  are  sold  on  very  long  time,  thirty  years.) 
Act  of  1890,  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  capitalized  at  4 

percent 

Last  State  appropriation 

(In  1897  the  legislature  increased  the  tax  of  ]\/^  of  a  mill  to  ^  of  a 
mill,  a  net  increase  of  $40,000.) 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  gn*a>nt: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


46,060 
120,000 


Total  fixed  property. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

University  of  Mississippi: 

Lands  (Federal)  grranted  to  State  on  admission 

(Other  section  was  obtained  by-  an  institution  now  extinct.  In  1856 
Governor  McRae  claimed  that  the  State  owed  the  university 
11,077,790.07,  or,  deductingappropriations,  $874,324.49.  After  this 
this  an  appropriation  of  i^,()0o  was  made  annually.) 

Last  appropriation 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges: 

Act  1863  (Federal) 

Act  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Last  appropriation  to  colleges  for  both  races 


28»040 


210,000 


*  Of  which  $29,778  was  used  to  purchase  a  farm. 


3  In  1890,  as  far  as  sold. 
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State. 


Aore& 


Value. 


MI88I88I  PPi— continned. 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  errant: 

Yalaeof  propertv. 

Yaioeof  productiTe  funds 


f  property. . 
f  productive 

Total  fixed  property. 


$543,046 
728,  a» 


l,2n,e74 


_^^  MISSOURI. 

UnitVfSlty  ot  Missouri: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission « 

GJper  oentof  State  revenue 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal)  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Befosd  of  direct  tax  by  Federal  Goyemment  and  given  by  State, 
last  State  api>roDriaticn 


46,060 

"aao.'doo 


108,700 
«JB2,000 
»33K.000 

675,000 

66,318 


PSzdd  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 
Tahie  of  property  . 


Value  of  productive  funds . . 
Total  fixed  property. 


366,600 
1,229,839 

"l.5»5,439 


ITEBRASKJL 

rnfrerslty  of  Nebraska: 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  on  admission 

Lands  (Federal)  granted  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Tax  OQ  property  of  1  mill,  1868-1873- .  \Capitalized  at  4  per  cent  (at  date 
Tax  on  prooerty  of  f  mill,  1873-1897.  J    1873) ' 
'"^     noias 


46,060\ 
90,000/ 


Lut  aonoiQ  appropriation . 


Filed  property  not  sribject  to  annual  grant: 

Valoeol  inroperty 

Vihie  of  productive  property  (eventually). 


Totol  fixed  property. 


M,000,000 

800,000 
123,573 


650,000 
1,000.000 

1,65M00 


NEVADA. 

UiirwHlty  of  Nevada: 

Lttids  CFederal)  eranted  on  admissfon 

Act  18©  (Federal) 

La^t appropriation  by  State  (123,764  for  building). 

^ed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 
Value  of  property 


46,060 
90,000 


Value  of  productive  property  (eventually) 

Total  fixed  property 

.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

^wtmoath  Ck>llege: 

Lands  by  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1786,  one  "township" 

Lands  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  36  square  miles  in  Maine. 


.  Lands  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  . 
Act  of  18©  (Federal),  up  to  1890  (see  below) 
,  Grants  for  buildings  in  1773  and  1809  (medical) 
^cncaltnral  and  Mechanical  College: 


67,000 


Act  <rf  1863  (Federal),  since  1891 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. 

vrant  for  buildings 

Last  appropriation  ($3,100  for  building) 


160,000 


Fixed 


ty  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 


ipoperty 

value  of  property 

Vahie  of  proiduclave  property  (potential) . 


Total  fixed  proiwrty . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Actl»s3(Kderal) 

Act  VSSO  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  revocable. 


210,000 


^^  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 
Value  of  property. 


Value  (rf  producnveproperty 
Total  fixed  property.... 


38,000 
95,000 
39.389 


196.000 
M78,000 


374,000 


15,000 

80,000 

575.000 

135,000 

8,600 


251,881 
800.000 


1,051,381 


116,000 
575,000 


335,235 
116,000 


451, 2%) 


teS  ^  «thnat1ng  the  unao 
AM{gr  tha  aotoriSSa  fund. 


constitution, 
the  seminary  fund,  and  about 
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State. 


NEW  YORK. 

GraDte  to  several  coUeges  in  lands  soiling  for 

Columbia  University,  formerly  King's  College: 

Tax  on  liquors  (Colonial) 

Grants  of  land  (Colonial) 

Grants  of  money  by  State  in  early  part  of  century 

Grants  of  land  by  State  in  early  part  of  century 

Cornell  University: 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 

.  Act  1863  (Federal) 

Act  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  Dcr  cent 

Establishment  of  veterinary  school  by  State 

(The  manner  in  which  Cornell  University  has  procured  a  large  en- 
dowment—and how  it  owes  its  establishment  to  the  wise  handling 
of  the  990,000  acres  of  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  1863— is  told  in  a 
former  part  of  this  inquiry.  The  lands  sold  by  the  State  yielded 
about  &)  cents  an  acre;  those  sold  by  Mr.  C!ornell  and  Mr.  Sage 
yielded  about  |6.73  an  acre.  Comparatively  few  acres  had  been 
sold  when  Mr.  Cornell  got  hold  of  the  fund  by  a  contract  with  the 
State  whereby  he  gave  60  cents  an  acre  for  the  remainder.) 
The  regents  of  the  Unive'rsity  of  tlie  State  of  New  York: 

Last  appropriation  reported  (1895) 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 
Value  of  property 


Value  of  pre 


operty, 
oductiT 


ve funds. 


Total  fixed  property. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

University  of  North  Carolina: 

Act  1863  (Federal) 

Act  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  (two-thirds,  about,  to 

this  school) 

Grant  by  State  for  buildings  and  grounds- 
Last  appropriation  1895 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  University: 

Lands  (Federal)  given  on  admission 

(These  lands  were  leased  for  00  years  on  a  capitalization  of  6  per 
cent  of  their  value  in  1803.  Tney  were  to  be  revalued  every  30 
years,  but  in  1805  a  law  was  passed  allowing  a  lease  of  99  years. 
When  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  trustees  in  their  eflfort  to 
value  the  land  in  1835  the  legislature  passed  an  act  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1805.  This  practically  gives  the  44,000  acres 
to  the  holders  forever,  subject  to  a  rent  of  6  per  cent  on  their 
value  of  1805;  i.  e.,  870,000,  yielding  an  income  ot  $4,200.  For  83  vears 
these  lands  paid  no  taxes  to  State,  but  in  1875  the  university  took 
advantage  of  the  clause  of  the  act  of  1805  allowing  it  (the  uni- 
versity) to  add  the  value  of  the  tax  the  State  relinquished  for  the 
l)eneflt  of  the  university  to  the  6  per  cent  lease.  This  was  un- 
availingly  resisted  by  the  lessees,  and  the  university  now  receives 
about  $7,500  annually  from  the  44,000  acres.) 

Miami  University: 

Lands  (Federal).  (The  township  set-off  in  the  John  Symmes  purchase) . 
(The  same  difficulties  are  here  met  with  in  regard  to  the  act  of 
leasing  the  lands  forever  on  a  valuation  of  $3  an  acre,  as  explained 
under  the  Ohio  University.  The  value  of  lands  in  1809  was  $93,000, 
which,  at  6  per  cent,  yields  $5,580  annual.  The  university  closed 
its  doors  in  1873,  but  in  1885  the  legislature  gave  |20,000  to  repair 
buildings,  and  has  since  ^riven  other  sums.  The  land  is  situated 
in  Butler  County  a  few  miles  above  Cincinnati.) 


Last  appropriation 
State  Universit: 


y  of  Ohio: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Tax  by  State,  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  proi)erty,  capitalized  in  1891 
at  4  per  cent 

Tax  by  State,  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  property  capitalized  in  1891  at  4 
percent 

Lands  granted  by  State  (Virginia  military  lands)  received  from  Fed- 
eral Government 


Acres. 


990,000 


270,000 


4A,060 


23,040 


630,000 


Value. 


$100,000 


83.647 
35,000 
83,647 


473.403 
575,000 


360,000 


2,511,496 
16,150,378 


18,661,874 


1^,000 
575,000 
17,500 


91,524 
125.000 


216,524 


1.060,000 


17,000 

1340,906 
675,000 

2,250,000 


12,000 


1  By  management  this  now  is  $541,000. 
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State. 


Acres. 


Value. 


OHIO — continued. 

fusd  property  not  s-abject  to  annual  grant: 

Vilne  of  property 

Valtte  of  productive  funds 


$2,235,000 
649,370 


Total  fiLxed  property  . 


Tsiremty  of  Oregon:  ^ 

L*nds  (Federal)  granted  on  admission  to  union 

Tn  by  State  of  one-tenth  of  1  mill  (1882-1887)  on  property,  capitalized 
at  4  per  cent  in  1883 

T*xby  State  of  one-seventh  of  1  mill(1888-18a2)on  property,capitalized 
at  4  per  cent  in  1888 

(Jrantby  State  since  1893  (SlO.oa)),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Agricultural  and  Mecbanical  Oollego: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) 

Actofiaeo  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Itced  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 


46.060 


2,784.370 


» 80, 000 


90,000 


Value  of  property 

Yahie  of  productive  property. 


7oO,Oi» 

a  93,  ft*5 
575,«XJi) 


281,713 

257,  US') 


Total  fixed  property. 


530,0^7 


PEXSSYLVANIA. 


Laad  to  rarious  colleges 

Kooey  in  small  sums  at  divers  times  to  various  colleges,  etc. 
roiverwty  of  Pennsylvania: 

Escheated  lands,  1779 

Ho^talinisn 

Appropriation  in  1896-97 

State  Collar 

Grant  by  State  to  found 

Act  of  1»B3( Federal) 

Qranted  byState  to  supplement  act  of  1863 ^ 

Granted  by  State,  pro<^eds  of  experimental  farm 

Act  of  1880  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

Last  api>ropriation  (partly  for  buHding) 

Freed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


25,000 


780,000 


427,000 

67,00i) 
200.  UJO 
125,  a«o 

100,000 
439,180 
61,000 
17.000 
676.  im 
61.128 


4,3ftS,978 
2,390,043 


Total  fixed  property . 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Brown  Universltv: 

(The  1863  land  grant  was  intrusted  to  this  institution  until  1892.) 
Hbode  Island  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 

Act  of  1«63  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  caj^talized  at  4  per  cent 

Last  appropriation  ($45,000  for  building) 


120,000 


Tixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

lue  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


<i  pr,, , 

Value  of  property 
'''"'"le  of  prod 

Total  fixed  property. 


6.759,021 


50,000 
575.000 
53,  mx) 


248,000 
60,000 


298.000 


I 

I 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Soath  Carolina  College: 

For  buildings,  by  State,  in  1801 

Last  appropriation.  189d-«7 

Omsfm  Agricultural  College  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
»hites>: 

Actofl863rFedena) 

Act  of  1860  (Federal),  (one-half  income  to  white  college) 

Tax  ariahig  from  examination  of  fertilizers  (in  1897). ..<. 


180,000 


60,000 
28,000 


191,800 
675, 0(« 
60.000 


''xttJ  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Vajne  of  property-..-- V 

Vahie  of  productive  funds 


600,000 
266,000 


Total  fixed  property. 


866,000 


» The  minimum  price  fixed  by  State. 
« In  1890. 
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State. 


TENNESSEE. 

University  of  Nashville: 

Grant  of  lands  (Federal)  on  admission. . 

Grant  of  lands  by  State,  1838 

Last  appropriation,  1896-97 

University  of  Tennessee 


Grant  of  land  (Federal) 

Act  of  1868  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent . 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  proauctive  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


University  of  Texas: 

Lands  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  two  universities. 

Lands  granted  bv  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  university 

Last  appropriation 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal) 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent,  revocable 


Grant  by  the  State  for  buildings 

Last  appropriation  ($88,000  f or  ijuJldings) . 

Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  productive  funds 


Total  fixed  property. 


VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College: 

Lands  (State)  on  admission  to  Union 

Act  of  1863  (Federal)  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts. 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  -pQT  cent 

Last  appropriation , 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

Value  of  property 

Value  of  proauctive  funds , 

Total  fixed  property 


VIRGINIA. 


The  College  of  William  and  Mary: 

Quitrents  granted  by  the  English  Parliament,  about 

Lands 

Tax  of  1  penny  a  pound  of  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland 

All  profits  arising  from  the  office  of  surveyor-general 

Duties  laid  on  exports  on  liquors  by  Virginia  legislature 

Right  to  have  a  representative  in  the  general  assembly 

Lands  granted  by  legislature 

A  lump  appropriation,  say 

University  of  Virginia: 

For  buildings  and  furnishing  in  1823,  by  State 

For  buildings  and  furnishing  in  laSi,  by  State 

Annual  appropriation  of  fl5,000, 1818-1876,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent.... 

Annual  appropriation  of  $30,000, 1876-1884,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. .. . 

Annual  appropriation  of  $^,()00, 1885-1894 

Annual  appropriation  of  $50,000,  1805-1897 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 

Act  of  1863  (Federal),  two  thirds  for  this  institution 

Act  of  1890  (Federal),  two- thirds  for  this  institution,  capitalized  at  4 
per  cent 

Last  appropriation  ($12,000  for  buildings) 


Acres.         Value, 


60,000 
11.520 


50,000 
800,000 


» 378, 650 
•2,000,000 


180,000 


29,000 
160,000 


20,000 


8,000 


803,000 


A  Spanish  league  was  8,000  yards,  and  a  Spanish  yard  is  (or  was)  2  feet 
^^         .  .  ^^  income  from  leases  of  all  lands  equals 


1  Three  square  leagues. 
81  inches,  about.    Spain  has  now  the  metric  system 
$50,000  in  1897. 

*  Very  small  portion  sold. 

■  Much  is  grazing  land. 

«  Now  S309,000. 

»  CJapitaUzed  rents  paid  by  lessees,  etc.,  at  6  per  cent. 

«  Value  unknown. 
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State. 


VIRGINIA— continued. 


Fixed  property  not  sabject  to  fmntial  grant; 
Tamo  of  property 


Talne  of  productive  funds 

Total  fixed  property 

WIST  VIROINIA. 

Univeraity  of  West  Virginia: 
Act  of  1868  (Federal) 


Act  of  1890  (Federal},  capitalized  at  4  per  cent 

State  increase  of  amonnt  derived  from  act  of  1868. 
t  appropriation  ($33,660  for  building) , 


Fixed  property  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 
Talne  of  property. 


Valne  of  prodnctave  funds. 
Total  fixed  property . . 


WI800NB1N. 

ITnlverBity  of  Wisconsin: 

Lands  (Federal)  jrranted  before  and  on  admission 

(Of  this  abont  ^0M3e  was  used  to  erect  buildings.) 
Tax.,  one  eighth  of  a  mill  (at  first  one-tenth)  on  property  by  State. 
Act  of  1863  (Federal)  for  a^culture  and  mechanics 


Act  of  1890  (Federal),  capitalized  at  4  per  cent . 

Grant  by  State  to  build  a  science  hall. 

Last  appropriation  ($60,000  for  buildings). 


Ttced 


y  not  subject  to  annual  grant: 

ve  funds 

Total  fixed  property 


^ne  of  property 
Value  of  proauctai 


Acres. 


Value. 


1803, OOP 
069,900 


150,000 


93,160 


240,000 


1,771,900 


90,000 
575,000 
20,-000 
88,060 


265,000 
115,000 


380,000 


333,  ns 

1,436,000 

863,000 

575.000 

80,000 

180,000 


1.175,000 

6aa,500 


1,707,500 
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NOTE  A. 

It  may  entertain  tlioee  stndents  of  Bociolo^  -who  prefer  an  array  of  facts  to  an 
irray  of  titles  of  Tmread  books,  called  a  bibliography,  to  follow  the  spread  of  this 
Massachusetts  doctrine,  i^hich  says  that  liberty  is  based  on  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge^or  perbaim  on  -wisdom  tbrongh  knowledge;  for  *'  wisdom  and  knowledge,  far 
horn  bemg  one,  liave  ofttimes  no  connection:  knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete 
with  thoTLglits  of  other  men,  wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own."  Rhode 
Mand,  it  will  be  remarked,  omitted  the  word  "  wisdom  "  in  her  constitution  of 

Pemwylvania  (1776). — All  nsefnl  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted in  one  or  more  universities.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  andthe 
prefTQition.  of  vice  and  Fother]  immorality  shall  be  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
twee,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  due  execution,  and  adl  religious  socie- 
ti«  or  bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated  shall  be  encouraged  and 
Fotected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  enjoy  under  the  former  constitution. 

North  Carolina  (December,  1776).— All  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouiaged 
aad  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.    See  also  at  close  of  this  note. 

Termont,  1777,  followed  Pennsylvania  as  above. 

Kew  Hampshire  (1784),  the  first  State  after  Massachasetts  to  adopt  a  new  con- 
ititation. — Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community 
lieing  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the  advan- 
tages of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  being  highly  con^lucive 
to  promote  this  end,  etc. 

Ordinance  (Continental)  of  1787.— Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
j^cessaxj  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  edncation  shall  forever  be  encouraged  (in  the  States  formed  from  the 
"Western  Territory.") 

Ohio  (1^)3) ,  the  first  State  made  from  the  *  •  Western  Territory. "—  Religion,  mor- 
ality, and  knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  good  government  and  the 
happin^s  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be 
encouraged  by  legislative  provision  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
In  putting  this  last  clause  in,  the  makers  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio  innovated 
opon  the  Language  used  by  the  Continental  CJongress  at  the  urgent  solicitation,  it 
k^id.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  pastor  settled  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  who 
was  lobbying  the  ordinance  through  so  as  to  purchase  some  4,000,000  or  5,000,000 
acres  of  Ohio  lands.  His  own  company's  (the  Ohio)  and  the  Symmes*  purchase  were 
the  only  instances  of  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  each  township  being  reserved  for 
region.  The  idea  did  not  take  at  all  like  the  common-school  idea.  The  makers 
rf  the  constitution  express  themselves  in  their  bill  of  rights  thus:  *'  Religion,  mor- 
alitj,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  gotxl  government,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every  religious 
daiomination  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  for  public  worship,  and 
to  enconrage  schools  and  means  of  instruction." 

Indiana  (1816),  the  second  State  of  the  Northwest. — Knowledge  and  learning 
generally  diffused  through  a  community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  government,  and  so  on,  like  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1784. 

Mississippi  (1817).— Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  and  so  on,  like  the 
ordinance  of  1787. 

Aij>>^Tr>a  (1819).— Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged in  this  State. 

Maine  (1820).— A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  therefore,  etc. 

Missouri  (1821).— Similar  to  the  Alabama,  but  see  below  in  1865. 

Tennessee  (1835).— Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  pres- 
erration  of  republican  institutions,  and  then  on  like  the  New  Hampshire  instrument 
OC1784. 

Arkansas  (1836). — Repeating  the  provisions  of  New  Hampshire  exactly;  but  see 
bek>w,  18^. 

Bhode  Island  (1842)  .—The  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  virtue  among  the 
pmile  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  etc. 
Ixxas  (1845).— A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preserva- 
•r  1fc«of  the  rights  ana  liberties  of  the  people,  etc.,  seemingly  after  Maine  (q.  v., 1820). 
L  l&mesota  (1858) . — The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  governm  ent  depending 
K  '^ttly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
^  w»,etc 
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Missouri  (1865). — A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  then 
apparently  copies  Maine  constitntion  ((^.  v.,  1880,  above). 

Nebraska  (1867). — Copied  Ohio  constitntion  of  1851,  which  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  1803. 

Arkansas  (1868)  .~A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  etc.  (01 
Missouri ,  above. ) 

Mississippi  (1868).— Same  as  Minnesota,  adding  "virtue"  to  *' intelligence." 

Arkansas  (1874).— Intelligence  and  virtue  being  the  safeguards  of  uberty  an(3 
the  bulwark  of  a  free  and  good  government,  the  State,  etc. 

North  Carolina  (1876).— Follows  ordinance  of  1787. 

California  (1879). — Similar  to  Missouri  constitution  of  1865. 

South  Dakota  (1889).— Follows  Minnesota  constitution  of  1858. 

North  Dakota  (1889).— A  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity,  anc 
morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  m  a  government  by  the  people  being  neceesar} 
in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  that  government  and  the  prosperity  and  hap 
pinesB  of  the  people,  the  le^slature  shall,  etc. 

Idaho  (1890). — dbpies  Mmnesota  constitution  of  1858. 

The  declaration  of  Maryland  in  1864  is  unique:  '*  The  legislature  ought  to  encour 
age  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  extension  of  a  judicious  system  ol 
general  education^  and  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts,  science,  agriculture 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  the  general  melioration  of  the  condition  of  th< 
people." 

The  declaration  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution  of  1868  is  still  more  remark 
able:  *'  The  people  have  a  light  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  o: 
the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  nght." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FIRST  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.  ^ 
By  George  Gary  Bush,  Ph.  D. 

''The  education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  first  concern  of  a  State,'*— 3/acau?ay. 


New  England  was  most  fortunate  in  the  character  of  her  colonists.  Donbtless 
the  first  projects  of  emigration  to  the  New  World  had  their  origin  in  commercial 
■^venture  and  the  expectation  of  a  higher  political  liberty,  yet  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  actnal  settlers,  who  fled  hither  from  the  ecclesiastical  and 
poHtical  tyranny  of  Eorope,  were  filled  with  thoughts  of  establishing  a  Common- 
wealth based  npon  religion  and  learning.  In  their  adventurous  spirit  they  might 
perhaps  be  comx>ared  to  the  Gk-eeks  who  colonized  the  lands  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  they  differed  widely  from  them  in  most  respects,  and  especially  in 
the  measure  of  their  relig^ious  faith,  and  in  the  intellectuality  of  the  objects  which 
taey  sought  to  attain.  According  to  the  testimony  they  have  left  us,  they  had 
hecome  weary  of  the  corruptions  in  the  church  in  which  they  hatl  been  bom  and 
nurtured,  and  went  out  to  the  new  England  **  to  practice  the  positive  part  of  the 
cbnrch  reformation,  and  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."  But  this  determi- 
cation  to  seek  a  new  land  was  aided  much  by  the  great  reform  movement  which 
TM  then  agitating  all  Europe,  and  quickening  the  desires  and  ambitions  of  men 
for  new  fields  of  activity,  wealth,  and  honor.  To  the  Puritans,  accordingly, 
"America  seemed  to  offer  a  proper  theater  for  the  development  of  that  **  master 
priDciple,**  a  religious  reformation.  Exiles  from  the  country  they  loved,  they 
aifced  only  that,  "  in  quiet  insignificance,"  they  might  lay  the  foundations  of  civil 
sad  religious  liberty.  But  these  men  of  such  strong  convictions  who,  for  princi- 
ple, were  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  banishment,  were  alike  worthy  of  honor  for 
the  nobility  of  their  linei^e  and  for  their  high  intellectual  ac(iuirements.  A  New 
England  writer  says  that  they  **  were  the  most  highly  educated  men  that  ever  led 
colonies."  ^  We  shall  not  then  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  devoted  themselves 
▼ith  such  earnestness  to  the  cause  of  education,  being  fully  aware  that  without 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolhouse  nothing  could  save  them  from  sinking  into 
hsrborism.*  Such  was  their  conviction  on  this  point,  that  scarcely  a  lustrum  was 
allowed  to  pass  before  they  placed  the  schoolhouse  beside  the  church,  deteimined 
that  upon  these  two— education  and  religion — they  would  lay  the  foundation  of 

'  From  the  New  Englander,  No.  VIII,  March  and  May,  1885. 

'Q-  B.  Emerson,  Education  in  Massachnsetts,  p.  17  (Lowell  Institute  Lectures  for  1869),  who 
<boaayB  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  towns  in  Massachusetts,  the  greater 
P'rt  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  many  of  them  being  men  of  eloquence  and 
^■owag  preachers.  Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would  scarcely  have  been  persecuted  and  driven 
tfoctt  England. 

'"Educational  Progress  "in  the  First  Century  of  the  Republic,  p.  279.— The  spirit  of  these 
^"^  times  is  well  expressed  In  the  prayer  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  **  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere 
*^  as!  That  our  schools  may  fiourish!  •  •  ♦  That  before  we  die  we  may  be  so  happy  as 
^  •¥  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country . "  ( Mather's  Magnalia,  Vol.  I, 
^3.p.4Be;ed.ia3U.) 
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the  new  government.  This  was  before  they  had  any  body  of  laws,  and  when  the 
people,  living  in  a  few  score  log  huts,  were  only  numbered  by  hi^dreds.  Natu- 
rally the  first  thought  of  the  founders  was  to  so  educate  the  young  that  they  might 
bo  able  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Christian  Commonwealth  which  they  had 
established.  As  often  happens,  they  builded  better  than  they  knew.  They  came 
to  establish  a  theocracy;  they  established  it.  They  came  to  establish  free  schools; 
they  established  them,  but  in  doing  so  they  laid  the  comer  stones  of  a  great 
Republic.  They  sowed  the  fruitful  seeds  of  liberty,  in  whose  abundant  harvest 
we  are  all  sharers. 

The  Pilgrims,  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  much  poverty  and  suffering,  made  for  themselves  a  home,  and  estab- 
lished the  first  civic  community  in  New  England.  The  idea  of  this  community- 
was  not  an  outgrowth  of  their  circumstances  or  necessities,  but  it  was  the  Old 
World  idea  of  a  community  of  interests  based  upon  land;  and  this  was  *' older 
than  Saxon  England,  older  than  the  primitive  church,  and  older  than  the  classic 
states  of  antiquity." ^  Though  the  Pilgrims  have  received  and  justly  hold  a  high 
place  in  our  early  history,  still  they  ought  not  to  be  honored  as  the  progenitors  of 
the  dominant  New  England  race.  This  honor  belongs  rather  to  our  Puritan 
ancestry,  to  "those  men  illustrious  forever  in  history  "-—who  first  in  1630  in  the 
Arabella  sailed  from  England,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  were  followed  by  300  ships 
and  over  20,000  people.  These  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River,  and 
settling  on  its  banks  or  in  the  vicinity,  soon  formed  themselves  into  separate  town- 
ships which  they  named  Charlestown,  Boston,  Newtown  (afterwards  Cambridge) , 
Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester. 

In  1633  a  happy  accession  was  made  to  the  little  colony  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton.  After  the  coming  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
with  the  first  charter,  in  1630,  probably  the  arrival  of  no  other  person  caused  so 
great  felicitation,  or  had  a  more  important  bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  of 
the  new  colony.  One  has  said  that  "in  all  its  generations  of  worth  and  refine- 
ment, Boston  has  never  seen  an  assembly  more  illustrious  for  generous  qualities 

*  *  *  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young  colony  welcomed  Cotton  and 
his  fellow- voyagers  at  Winthrop 's  table.  "^  These  were  men  and  women  who 
were  indeed  "fit  to  be  concerned  in  the  founding  of  a  State."*  To  Mr.  Cotton,* 
who  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  the  praise  has  been  given  (justly  as 
it  would  seem)  of  establishing  the  first  school  in  Boston.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
April,  1635,  one  year  and  five  months  after  his  landing,  the  free  Latin  school  was 
opened  on  the  north  side  of  School  street,  ®  on  the  southeasterly  portion  of  ground 

» Tho  Germanic  Origin  of  Now  England  Towns,  p.  2L    By  H.  B.  Adams,  Pli.  D.,  Baltimore,  1882. 

«  Macanlay's  Speeches. 

»  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  867. 

*  Ibid.  Many  of  them  brought  their  libraries,  consisting  of  standard  theological  and  classical 
works,  such  as  still  hold  an  honored  place  in  our  schools  and  universities.  (Emerson's  Educar 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  p.  18.) 

"Cotton  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where,  as  rector  of  the  ''most  stately- 
parish  church''  in  the  land,  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  education.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
English  Boston  school,  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught,  and  it  is  probable  that  tho  American  school 
was  formed,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  after  the  English  model.  Though  we  have 
no  positive  knowledge  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  the  founder  of  tho  Latin  school  (see  B.  C.  Watorston 
on  Boston  Schools,  etc.,  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Proc.,  February,  1873),  it  would  seem  natural  to  a  man 
of  his  ai-dent  temperament,  to  surround  himself  with  institutions  and  observances,  remindinsf 
him  of  his  English  home;  and  besides,  we  do  know  that  the  famous  Thursday  Lectures  and 
accompanying  Market  Day  originated  with  him,  and  that  these  had  their  counterparts  in  the 
EngliPh  Boston. 

•The  record  that  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  this  Boston  school,  dated  "13th  of  ye  2nd 
month,"  says  "it  was  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon  Permont  shall  be 
entreated  to  become  schoolmaster."  (Mass.  Rec.  as  quoted  by  R.  C.  Waterston,  Ibid.)  There  is 
no  notice  of  a  school  among  the  regular  entries  of  Boston  records  until  1643.  But  on  the  laat 
leaf  of  the  first  volume  is  a  list,  dated  1036,  of  subscribers  and  their  donations  towa^a  a 
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now  covered  l>y  Kind's  ChapeL  Probably  from  the  beginning  the  elementary 
Imnches  "wer©  tanglit,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  as  designed  by  the 
foaitder,it  was  to  "be  a  high  school;  that  is,  principally  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

This  design  i?raa  happily  carried  out,  for  it  became  the  principal  classical  school 
tttst  only  of   the  Massachnsetts  Bay,  but,  according  to  the  Rev.   Dr.   Prince, 
"of  the  British  colonies,  if  not  of  all  America."    For  its  support  it  depended 
partly  upon  the  donations  of  liberal  friends  of  education  and  partly  upon  the 
ineome  of  a  tract  of  land.    Barnard,  in  his  life  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,^  says  that  a 
tract  of  30  acres  at  Muddy  Brook,  now  a  part  of  Brookline,  was  given  in  1635  to 
the  first  teacher,  Mr.  Permont;  and  that,  besides  donations  and  legacies,  the  income 
from  Deer  Island  '  was  received  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boston  school.    For 
two  centuriea  and  a  half  this  school  has  enrolled  among  its  members  many  who 
were  destined  to  occupy  high  places  in  the  Stato  and  nation.    Such  during  the 
first  century  and  a  half  were  President  Leverett,  of  Harvard  College,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  Judge  Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  and  others  whose 
eminent  pnhlic  services  form  no  unimportant  part  of  New  England  history.    As 
one  small  meetinghouse  sufficed  for  many  years  for  all  Boston,  so  one  school  met 
flU  the  needs  of  puhlic  instruction  until  1683,  when  other  schools  for  writing  and 
arithmetic  were  established.    Whether  it  was  thought  an  unusual  thing  to  estab- 
lish a  free  school  or  a  school  of  any  kind,  and  whether  the  leading  men  of  the  colony 
were  interested  in  the  first  Boston  school,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.    Gov- 
tmor  Winthrop's  journal,  which  gives  minute  accounts  of  nearly  every  circum- 
itance  afiEectlng  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  nor  do  we  find 
from  the  same  authority  any  reference  to  free-school  education  until  some  years 
later.    At  first,  both  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  the  children 
were  doubtless  educated  at  their  homes  in  the  elementary  branches,  while  a  few 
of  the  brighter  boys  were  sent  to  the  village  pastor  to  receive  from  him  instruction 
in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  studying  the  origin  of  the  first  American  schools  a  very  interesting  question 
arises,  namely,  whether  in  essentials  they  originated  in  America  or  were  largely 
Biodeled  after  the  schools  which  had  long  existed  in  England.  The  author  of  ^e 
Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns,*  tells  us  that  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  sug:gestive  phenomena  of  American  history  is  the  reproduction  under  colonial 
conditions  of  the  town  and  parish  systems  of  Old  England.  These  little  communes 
"  were  the  germs  of  our  State  and  national  life.  They  gave  the  colonies  all  the 
strength  which  they  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  the  towns,  parishes,  and  counties  that 
fumiahed  lifeblood  for  church  and  state,  for  school  and  college,  for  war  and 
peace.  In  New  England  esi)ecially,  towns  were  the  primordial  cells  of  the  body 
jwhtic."  ''The  town  and  village  life  of  New  England  is  as  truly  the  reproduction 
of  old  English  types  as  those  again  are  reproductions  of  the  village  community 
fystem  of  the  ancient  Germans."  **In  the  customs  of  the  court  leet  and  of  the 
cid  Eng^lish  parish  meeting,  which  is  but  the  ecclesiastical  outcome  of  the  old 


Kiiool  of  Uiis  kind.    Had  tills  leaf  been  lost  "Boston  would  hayo  boon  deprived  of  its  best  ovl- 

te»3e  to  provo  the  honor  of  having  preceded  every  Bettloment  of  the  colony  in  so  honorable  an 

CDterpriae.*'    (Felt's  Annals  of  Balem,  Vol.  I,  p.  429.)    In  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 

Haapeliire  Board  of  Education,  page  15,  I  find  this  reference:  ''The  next  year  [1636]  they 

attempted  to  maintain  a  free  school,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also  chosen  thereunto  as 

He  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  £10,  of  which  Governor  Vane  subscribed  £10.    They  also 

a  'garden  plot  to  Mr.  Daniel  Maud,  schoolmaster,  upon  the  condition  of  building 

if  need  be.' "    In  1638  Permont  settled  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  1643  Maud  came  from  his 

as  schoolmaster  in  Boston  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  both  being  settled  as  pastors. 

V>  Aswrkan  Journal  of  EducaUon,  1855,  p.  301. 
■This  was  in  1641.    In  164»  they  began  to  give  the  rents  also  from  Long  Island  and  Spectacle 
faad  to  the  school 
'Fwt  H.  a  Adams,  pp.  5,  8,  21. 
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Saxon  self-governing  assemblies,  is  to  be  found  the  prototype  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting."  *  Now,  if  this  be  tme  of  the  town  systems,  may  not  the  same  be 
said  of  the  New  England  school  system?  We  are  told  ^  that ' '  the  idea  of  popular 
instrnction  was  brought  to  the  New  World  by  our  ancestors  in  the  seven teenth. 
century,  and  has  here  found  its  appropriate  home. "  A  free  school— that  is,  a  school 
for  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children  (and  in  that  sense  alone  were  the  early 
schools  in  this  country  free) '  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  monasteries  were  originally  seats  of  learning,  as  well  as  places  of 
religious  retirement,  and  their  cloister  schools,  which  were  free,  were  **  the  heartli- 
stones  of  classical  education  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  were  the  germs  of 
the  great  universities."^  In  the  cathedrals  a  master  was  appointed  whose  duty  it 
was  to  give  free  instruction  both  to  clerks  and  poor  scholars. 

Admitting  that  the  first  Latin  school  was  modeled  after  the  English,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  other  early  schools  of  New  England  were  formed  in  a 
similar  way,  though  whatever  model  was  followed  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  common  schools  of  America  originated  among  the  people,  and  did  not,  as  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  owe  their  establishment  to  the  foretibought  and  liberal- 
ity of  some  princely  ruler.  We  know  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  established 
in  each  town  about  Boston  and  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford— the  latter  place 
having  been  settled  by  Massachusetts  colonists.^  These  schools  varied  in  effi- 
ciency according  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  their  support,  the  competency  of 
the  instructors,  and  the  measure  of  public  interest  they  awakened.  The  idea  of 
these  schools  was  compulsory  education,  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  were 
generally  sustained  shows  that  we  have  no  reason  to  claim  for  ourselves  a  deeper 
interest  in  educational  matters  than  was  taken  by  our  ancestors.  This  liberality 
found  expression  in  grants  of  land,  in  gifts  and  bequests  of  individuals,  and  by 
payments  of  tuition  or  rates  by  parents,  or  in  allowances  made  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  town,  which  were  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin 

1  Baylies,  in  his  History  of  Plymonth,  Vol.  I,  p.  241,  as  quoted  by  Richard  Frothingham,  says 
that  ^*  the  origin  of  town  goyemments  in  New  England  is  involved  in  some  obscnrity.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  prevail  in  England.  Nothing  analogous  to  it  is  known  in  the  Southern  States.** 
Frothingham  further  says  that  ''Baylies  traces  their  origin  to  the  independent  churches,**  and 
that  "  the  nearest  precedents  for  the  New  England  towns  were  those  little  independent  nations, 
the  free  cities  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  towns  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  every  office  was 
elective.  Webster,  in  his  Plymouth  oration  of  1830,  says  that  it  was  the  division  of  lands  that 
"  fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  this  Government  '* 

«  Educational  Progress  in  the  First  Century  of  the  Republic,  p.  279. 

•  Originally  in  England  the  term  free  school  meant  not  a  school  in  which  instruction  was  to  be 
given  without  fee  or  reward,  but  a  public  school  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  insti- 
tution, open  to  the  public  of  the  realm,  and  in  some  instances  a  school  of  liberal  education.  8o 
at  first  here  in  New  England,  as  appears  by  the  recordB  of  the  towns  and  of  the  general  court, 
both  in  Connecticut  and  MasHachusetts,  and  also  in  the  early  acts  of  Virginia  and  other  States,  the 
term  was  used  much  as  in  England, ''  to  characterize  a  grammar  school,  unrestricted  as  to  a 
class  of  children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instruments  by  which  i£  was  founded,  and  so  sup- 
ported as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating  attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  master.'*  (Barnard's  ''  Ezekiel  Cheever ''  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Educ,  1855. )  It  had  then 
not  only  no  reference  to  a  charity  school,  but  meant  something  quite  different  from  *'  the  com- 
mon or  public  school  as  afterwards  developed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  supported  by  tax 
and  free  of  all  charge  to  all  scholars,  rich  and  poor."  (Ibid.)  The  term  "public  school"  also 
had  a  different  meaning  in  those  days  from  what  prevails  now.  The  endowed  schools  of  E^ton 
and  Harrow  and  Rugby,  in  England,  were  public  schools,  but  this  term  was  never  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  i>arent  patronizing  it  was  exempt  from  paying  tuition.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  schools  of  the  early  colonial  days,  to  rec- 
ognize the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms.  (Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  at  the  Dorchester  celebration, 
June  22, 1889.) 

*  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe. 

» New  Haven  was  settled  by  a  party  of  the  most  wealthy  colonists,  who  came  to  New  England 
during  these  early  years.  But  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfleld,  and  Springfield  were  settled 
respectively  by  parties  which  went  out  in  1635  from  Cambridge,  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and 
Eoxbury.— Mather's  MagnaUa,  Book  I,  p.  76,  ed.  1820. 
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od  Greek.  Tims  ^radnally  was  developed  a  system  upon  which  the  later 
rfaools have  been  established,  namely,  "that  the  property  of  all,  without  distino 
tiaiL,  shall  be  applied  to  the  education  of  all,"'  the  successful  operation  of  which 
bs  tmdonbtedly  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  bring  happiness  and 
protperity  to  the  x>eople  of  New  England. 

8CHOOL8  IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COLONY. 

To  Boston  apparently  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  school  in  New 

Eo^and,  thon^h  there  seems  to  be  no  sure  evidence  that  it  received  the  support 

of  the  town  till  1641.*    It  was,  like  all  the  schools  of  that  period,  a  boys*  school, 

ud  the  studies  were  principally  the  ancient  languages,  as  the  chief  object  in  view 

viB  to  train  np  a  learned  ministry.    Besides  the  annual  allowance  of  £50  to  the 

naster  and  £30  to  the  usher — who  was  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  write,  and 

cipher — an  excellent  custom  was  introduced  of  attaching  a  house  to  the  school, 

,  Tith  a  few  acres  of  land  for  a  garden,  orchard,  and  for  feeding  a  cow.    This  cus- 

i  t<jm  becanae  general  in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and  had  a  most  salu- 

'  tary  inflnence,  as  it  tended  to  make  the  schoolmaster's  tenure  of  office  permanent. 

I     Under  the  lead  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  divers  free  schools  were  erected,  as  at  Rox- 

bory.  for  the  maintenance  of  which  ''every  inhabitant  bound  some  house  or  land 

I  for  a  yearly  allowance  forever."*    The  Indian  children  were  to  have  free  tuition, 

'  tha  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  a  yearly  contribution,  voluntary  or  by  rate  if  any 

I  refused,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  general  court.*    Besides  the  income 

from  some  of  the  islands,  Thomas  Bell,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Boxbury,  left 

by  wHl,  in  1671,  lands  and  other  property  for  the  maintenance  of  a  **  free  school." 

This  property,  under  the  able  management  of  a  board  of  trustees  (who,  by  act  of 

I   incorporation,  were  never  to  number  more  than  13  nor  less  than  9),  became  of 

great  value.     With  the  large  income  derived  from  it  the  best  teachers  were 

employed,  so  that  this  school  early  acquired  a  foremost  position  among  the  schools 

I    ef  New  England.    Cotton  Mather  says,  ''  that  Boxbury  has  afforded  more  schol- 

.    srs,  first  for  the  c<^ege  and  then  for  the  public,  than  cmy  town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if 

I    I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England. '^^ 

I      Of  the  appearance  of  the  Roxbury  schoolroom  we  are  told  that  it  was  fitted  up 
\    with  ''benches  and  formes  for  the  scholars  to  rite "  on,  and  that  in  1653  **  a  desk 
to  put  the  dictionary  on  "  was  provided. 

The  grammar  school*  at  Cambridge,  in  which  young  men  were  fitted  for  college 
by  the  famous  Master  Corlett  **  seems  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  town, 
and  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  care  and  attention.''  ^    The  precise  date  when 

'  J,  Q.  Carter,  Letters  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  p.  48. 

'Tbe  first  free  school  in  America  was  foonded  in  1021,  through  subscriptions  raised  by  Rev. 
Pktrfcek  Corpeland,  and  located  in  Charles  City,  Ya.  In  1638  a  school  was  opened  in  New  York  by 
Aimai  Boelaadsen,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  is  claimed,  is  still  in 
exigence  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

'  Wlxtthrop's  Journal,  under  date  of  1645.  All  who  refused  to  bind  themselves,  as  above  stated, 
wvrenot  to  ^  have  any  further  benefit  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  not 
UiaUtanta." 

*VffartB  were  also  made  by  the  Apostle  I!liot  to  plant  schools  among  the  converted  Indians, 
«d  aome  of  their  bri^test  lads  he  sent  to  the  English  schools  to  learn  not  only  EngUsh,  but  also 
Litta  and  Greek. 

'Vather**  Ma^naUa,  YoL  I.,  book  8,  p.  408,  ed.  1820. 

'**Aikd  bj  the  side  of  the  college  a  faire  grammar  school  *  *  *  that  still,  as  they  are  judged 
v^tttttMy  may  be  received  into  the  college;  of  this  school  Master  Corlett  is  the  Mr.  who  has  been 
^dlapproTed  himself  for  his  abilities,''  etc.    (New  England  First  Fruits. ) 

Tkt  orprMslon  '*  grammar  school ''  was  common  also  in  England.    By  it  was  ''  meant  a  school 

fcrthiitadj  c€  the  Iiatln  and  Greek  language  and  literature.    It  was  so  called  because  grammatica 
,     CPhi«l«iy  ot  langaage  and  linguistic  literature)  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  course  of  all 
I     Iktilitedy.*'    (American  Jour,  of  Educ  1867,  p.  681.) 
I      'tUhame  ffllBtory  of  Ounbrid^,  as  quoted  in  Pierce's  History  of  Harvard  University,  p.  6. 
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this  school  was  established  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  some  years  pi 
vious  to  1643,  as  Corlett  had  then  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  skillful  ai 
wise  teacher.  It  was  not  made  a  free  school  until  1737,  *  and  even  after  this  da 
the  scholars  were  not  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tuition.  Ono-four 
the  income  derived  from  the  Edward  Hopkins  Fund'  was  given  to  the  master 
the  grammar  school  at  Cambridge,  the  condition  in  the  will  being  that  he  shor 
instruct  five  boys  in  the  studies  of  the  school,  the  boys  to  be  nominated  by  t 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  the  minister  at  Cambridge.  Tl 
was  apparently  the  first  beneficiary  fund  in  America  for  the  education  of  bo; 
Among  other  sources  of  income  was  the  rent  from  Thompsons  Island,  which, 
early  as  1639,  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  this  school.  There  has  been  p 
served  a  contract,  made  in  1655  by  President  Dunster,  of  the  college,  and  a  certa 
Edward  Gtoffe,  with  some  builders  of  Cambrige,  for  a  schoolhouse  to  be  built 
the  exi)ense,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  former  two,  or  at  least  ui)on  their  assumi 
the  responsibility. 

The  school  in  Charlestown  must  have  been  opened  at  about  the  same  time,  < 
at  least,  not  long  subsequent  to  the  school  in  Boston,  for  in  June,  1636,  a  certs 
Mr.  Witherell  **  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  beg 
the  eighth  of  August,  and  to  have  £40  this  year."  This  is  evidence  that  a  pub 
school,  and,  judging  from  the  agreement  as  to  salary,  a  free  school  for  at  leas 
year,  was  thus  early  established,  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  voluntary  tai 
tion,  though  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  who  had  wives  and  children  w 
only  seventy-two.^  This  was  eleven  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  Massach 
setts  law  compelling  towns  to  maintain  schools.  Lovells  Island,  which  had  be 
granted  to  the  town  by  the  general  court  of  1636,  "provided  they  employ  it  t 
fishing,"  etc.,  was  rented,  and  after  a  short  time  the  income  therefrom  was  reg 
larly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  school.  This  school  continued  to  be  maintainc 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  a  schoolhouse  until  1648,  when  one  was  ordered 
be  built  on  ** Windmill  Hill"  and  paid  for  by  a  *' general  rate."  Oldmixon  in  1 
history  calls  Charlestown  the  mother  of  Boston. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  school  in  Salem  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Re 
John  Fiske  in  1637,  who,  distinguished  alike  for  wealth  and  learning,  continu 
to  teach  until  January,  1640.  Among  the  pupils  he  prepared  for  Harvard  CoUe 
was  the  afterwards  famous  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  in  high  favor  both  wi 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  In  March,  1641,  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  see  abo 
establishing  **a  free  school,"  and  this,  according  to  the  historian  of  Salem,*  w 
"  tlie  first  written  intimation  that  we  have  of  instruction  without  price  *  among  o 


» Paige's  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  379. 

»  Edward  Hopkins,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  dying  in  1657,  beqaeatl] 
a  large  sum  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  a 
New  Haven.    (See  again  under  "  Education  in  Connecticut.") 

•  Prothingham's  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  77.  Dr.  Mowry  (in  the  address  already  referi 
to)  takes  the  ground  that  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Witherell  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  t 
school  was  opened  in  that  year.  He  says  that  **8o  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  evidence  that  1 
town  supported  the  school  by  taxation  till  long  after  1640." 

<Pelt>  Annals  of  Salem,  VoL  I,  p.  436. 

» In  the  History  of  Dorchester,  published  in  1850  by  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Hist 
ical  Society,  it  is  claimed  (p.  420)  that  the  first  public  provision  **  for  a  free  school  in  the  wo: 
by  a  direct  tax  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants"  was  made  in  that  town  on  the  30th  of  IL 
1339. 

^'On  the  4th  of  March,  1635,  the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  granted  to  theinhj 
Itants  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  Thompson's  Island  *  to  enjoy  to  them,  their  heirs  and  succ 
sors  wch  shall  inhabitc  there  forever.'  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  the  treasury  13d.  yeaj 
as  rent.  In  May,  1638,  at  the  date  above  named,  the  town  voted  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  propriot< 
of  said  island  for  *  the  maintenance  of  a  school  In  Dorchester.'  The  writer  of  the  History 
Dorchester  has  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  *  proprietors : '  *  It  is  supposed  that  unO 
the  term  '  proprietors,'  in  this  connection,  was  included  the  princix>al  part  of  the  adult  m; 
inhabitants  of  the  town.'    This  explanation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  wording  of  a  sub 
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f^men."*  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  its  establishment  this  school  was 
^ssM  orer  hj  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  Li  1677  the  income  from  Bakers 
Isitnd,  tlie  two  Miser j  Islands,  and  from  the  Beverly  Ferry  was  applied  toward 
t^  support  of  a  grammar  school  in  Salem,  and  in  the  years  1680  and  1682  we  End 
itrecwded  tbat  the  master  was  allowed  a  salary  of  £15.  In  1600  the  children  who 
titesded  the  grammar  achooL,  then  nnmbering  only  twenty,  were  required  to  pay 
oA  an  aniraal  tuition  of  12  shillings.  Soon  after  this  a  writing  school  was  pro- 
^nAd,  aod  a  few  years  later  a  master  was  employed  to  teach  mathematics.  Dur- 
iag  the  first  half  of  iho  eighteenth  centmy  many  donations  were  made  to  the 
psuBsr  and  writing  schools,  and  one  of  ^*  £60  to  a  woman's  sdiooL*^  Not  the 
leutaiBong  the  innoTations  of  the  time  was  a  hell  which  in  1723  was  sent  from 
h^amL  In  connection  with  the  story  of  this  bell  we  learn  the  length  of  the 
Khool  day,  for  it  is  said  that  the  b^  rang  at  7  in  the  mcH-ning  and  5  in  the  after- 
sooofrom  March  to  November,  and  at  8  and  4  from  November  to  March,  **  the 
Kbol  to  begin  and  end  accordingly; "  and  the  afternoon  session  was  ordered  to 
^ii "  at  1  o'clock  all  the  year  round.  **  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  school  com- 
mittee was  not  chosen  as  a  board  sep«aate  from  the  selectmen  until  1753.  In  the 
^i^  of  Salem  we  fixkd  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  ezpres- 
>0Q*'free  echool "  as  applied  to  the  earlier  and  later  scho<ds.  The  earlier  idea  is 
Q^resed  by  an  order  oi  1644,  that  such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  school, 
"tTiig  in  their  names  and  what  they  will  give  for  one  whole  year,  and  also  that 
^  aay  poor  body  hath  children  or  a  child  to  be  put  to  school  and  not  able  to  pay 
fcff  their  schooling  that  the  town  will  pay  it  by  a  rate ; "  and  the  later  one  by  the 
ttactiBeBt  of  17€8,^  that  the  teachers  be  *'  entirely  paid  by  a  town  tax  where  no 
hods  exiated,  and  not  as  before,  partly  by  a  tax  and  partly  by  the  pupils.' 

TW  town  of  Newbury,  in  16dd.  granted  10  acres  of  land  to  Anthony  Somerby 
'*for  Ma  encouragemeBt  to  keep  school  one  year;"  but  the  first  notice  of  the  town's 
^eotioii  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  support  a  teacher  at  their  expense  was  in 
^  In  165d  it  was  ordered  *^  that  the  town  should  pay  £24  by  the  year  to  main- 
^  a  free  school  at  the  meetinghouse/'  against  whidi  vote  seventeen  persons 
''leased  to  have  their  dissents  recorded.'* 

^bory  estabiished  a  school  in  165& 

h^&ererards  (^  Ipswicdi  we  find,  under  date  of  1636^,  this  item:  '^A  grammar 
■^^^ is  set  up  but  does  not  succeed."  Some  years  later  the  historian  Hubbard, 
*^  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ipswidi,  founded  and  endowed  the  first  public 
•rfaol,  but  its  pmod  of  prosperity  did  no*  begin  until  1850,  when  he  introduced 
« its  master  the  patriarch  of  New  England  teachers,  Ezekiel  Cheever.  In  1651 
^mskt  of  laud  was  naade  by  the  town  to  the  school,  and  in  the  January  following 

Vxai  vote  concerning  this  rental:  '  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  have  formally 
^^^5^^,  Conaented  and  agreed  that  a  Rente  of  Twentio  pounds  pr  ann.  shall  issue  &  be  payd  by 
*««7d  Lthabitaats  A  their  heires  from  A  out  of  a  Certain©  porcon  of  land  in  Dorchester  called 
^^i^QB^'s  QjBkd  for  Ss  t<yvrardfl  the  nMintenaDee  of  the  schoole  in  Dorchester  aforesayd/  etc.  It 
*99ian  certainfrom  this  wording  that  this  tax  upon  Thompeon'a  Island  was  in  reality  a  town  tax 
*3'  a  tax  ujxm  the  town.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  when  the  island  w»fl  made  over 
^tia  general  court  to  the  town  of  Dorchester  the  land  was  apportioned  among  the  principal 
^hfetante,  or  '  freemen ',  of  the  town  resident  upon  the  mainland.  At  all  even  ts,  this  was  a  tax 
****  hf  ttm  town  as  a  direct  proTisdon  forthe  school.''  (Address  by  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D., 
«*•  Dorchester  crfebTJfctkm.) 

^■ttbeanrly  created  proprietors  did  not  evidently  relish  the  imposed  tax,  and  they  there- 
^^'cp  after  made  a  conveyance  of  the  island  to  the  town  for  the  special  support  and  estab- 
^*J*rt  Off  a  free  school. 

^^*  Adams,  in  The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States,  p.  46,  says  that  Hartford, 
^^■ipesw  to  he  the  ffcrst  town  which  established  a  free  school,  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
yy— ■ft^uiLlLa  WBS  the  first  State  to  make  laws  providing  for  a  regular  system  of  free 

J^yws  to  17W  th©  laws  of  Massachusetts  required  that  schools  should  be  sustained  by  the 
^^ftt»,bnt  they  were  left  free  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tuition  should  be  paid. 
WiAttBak  of  Salem,  Vol.  I,  p.  420.  r^  T 
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a  committee  was  chosen  **  to  receive  all  such  sums  of  money  as  have  and  shall  1> 
given  toward  the  building  and  maintaining  of  a  grammar  school  and  school 
master,  and  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  as  are  given  to  provide  a  school 
house  and  schoolmaster's  house,"  etc.  They  were  also  to  receive  such  sums  o 
money,  parcels  of  land,  rents,  or  annunities  as  are  or  shall  be  given  toward  thj 
maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to  thj 
master  and  the  scholars.  In  the  following  years  grants  of  land  were  made  eitlie 
by  private  citizens  or  by  the  town  at  a  general  town  meeting,  with  the  stipnlatio: 
that  the  income  from  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  school.  Xh 
towns  we  have  thus  named  were  among  the  first  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  t 
establish  prosperous  *'free  schools."  Many  others  were  also  active  in  the  estal 
lishment  of  schools,  and  are  therefore  deserving  of  equal  recognition  for  tlie] 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  during  the  seventeenth  century.  * 

NOTE.* 

An  important  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  school  at  Dorchester  vre 
the  api>ointment  of  a  special  school  committee,  whose  members  were  charged  wi.t 
the  entire  oversight  of  the  school.  This  committee,  consisting  of  three  men,  i^^b 
were  termed  **  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  schoole,"  was  established  at  the  **  Marc 
meeting"  in  1645,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  "the first  school  conunitt€ 
appointed  by  any  municipality  in  this  country."  The  article  required  that  tlie 
should  be  residents  of  Dorchester  and  hold  their  office  for  life,  though  the  tow 
reserved  the  right  to  displace  any  one  of  them  for  **  weighty  reasons." 

**  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  management  of  schools  by  the  monicipa! 
ity ,  and  here  is  the  essential  beginning  of  the  American  public-school  system, "  wliic! 
**  is  unquestionably  the  most  distinctively  American  institution  which  this  cotm 
try  has  produced."  **  Here  the  example  was  set,  which  is  to-day  followed  by  a] 
America,  of  the  local  citizens,  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  local  affairs,  selectin 
men  to  have  the  control  and  ordering  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  local  pnbli 
schools.  We  have  now  all  over  this  country  a  system  of  public  schools,  estal: 
lished  and  controlled  by  law  and  under  the  management  of  school  committees  q 
directors  of  the  local  towns  or  cities,  city  school  boards,  or  county  school  boardi 
or  officers  of  equivalent  power,  whatever  their  local  appellation  may  be."  At  tb 
outset  our  system  of  schools  had  a  gradual  growth,  and  it  is  yet  but  a  fe'w  year 
since  this  great  system  became  absolutely  free.  To  this  we  have  added  in  Ma< 
sachusetts  **  a  compulsory  law  to  oblige  all  the  children  to  attend  either  these  o 
other  schools." 

*'  Till  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect,  in  1885,  there  had  always  bee 
something  for  the  parent  to  pay.  At  first  there  was  a  *  rate  bill; '  then  the  teache 
*  boarded  round;'  the  wood  was  sometimes  contributed  by  the  parents  sendin 
the  children,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  sent.  Even  after  thee 
customs  were  abolished,  and  all  these  things  were  paid  for  out  of  the  publj 
money,  it  still  remained  that  the  books  were  furnished  only  at  the  exx)ense  of  th 
parent.  Now,  however,  the  schools  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  absolutely  free,  an 
she  was  the  first  of  all  the  States  to  make  them  so." 

At  the  time  of  creating  the  school  **  wardens"  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  a 
their  March  meeting  established  *  *  rules  and  orders  concerning  the  school.  **  Thea 
were  foi:  the*  guidance  of  the  wardens,  and  among  them  may  be  found  the  f oUovf 
ing,  which  would  not  wholly  meet  with  public  favor  to-day: 

» In  August,  1640,  Newport,  R.  I.,  voted  '*  that  100 acrea  should  be  laid  forth  and  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  '*  public  school.'*  As  appears  from  subsequent  entries  in  the  tow- 
records  this  was  a  "  Latin  school "  or  "  grammar  school,"  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term, 

'The  following  facts  and  excerpts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Mowry's  address  at  the  Dorohestc 
celebration,  June  22, 1880. 
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**^.  That  from  the  begining  of  the  first  moneth  vntill  the  end  of  the  7^*»,  hee 
[tie  master^  shall  en*"y  day  beginn  to  teach  at  seaven  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning 
tnddismisse  his  scliolle™  at  f  yne  in  the  afternoon*.  And  fo*"  the  othe*"  fyue  months, 
thitis,froni  the  b^^mn^  of  the  8^  month  vntill  the  end  of  the  12^^  month  he  shall 
ea^y  day  beginn  at  8  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  &  [end]  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

'*31y.  laa^y  day  in  the  yeere  the  vsaall  tyme  of  dismissing  at  noone  shalbe  at  11, 
and  to  beginn  a^^yne  at  one,  except  that 

*•  fly.  En'y  second  day  in  the  weeke  he  shall  call  his  schoUer'  togeither  betweene 
13  &  one  of  the  Clock  to  examin  them  what  they  hane  learned  on  the  saboath  day 
p^«ding.  at  w^*^  tyme  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  misdemeanor  or  outrage  that 
any  of  his  Scholle^  shall  hane  Committed  on  the  saboath,  to  the  end  that  at  some 
oooTenient  tyme  dne  Admonition  and  Cocrection  may  bee  administe^^  by  him 
aocOTding  as  the  natnre  and  qnalitie  of  the  offence  shall  require,  at  v^^  sayd  exam- 
ination any  of  the  dde"  or  othe^  Inhabitants  that  please  may  bee  present,  to 
behold  his  religions  care  herein,  and  to  giue  ther®  Countenance  and  approbation 
of  the  same.'* 

The  fifth  article  very  emphatically  hints  at  that  democratic  principle  which  tol- 
oated  no  caste,  or  class,  or  social  distinction  which  should  abridge  the  legal  and 
political  rights  of  any.  It  provided  that  the  schoolmaster  should  receive  '*  equally 
ud  impartially  such  as  shall  be  presented  and  committed  to  him  for  that  end, 
whether  theer  parents  bee  poore  or  rich,  not  refusing  any  who  have  right  or  inters 
est  in  the  schoole.*^ 

The  sixth  is  also  an  article  of  interest  to  us  at  this  day: 

"Such  as  shall  be  Committed  to  him  he  shall  diligently  instruct,  as  they  shalbe 
able  to  leame,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  litterature,  &  likewyse  in  poynt 
of  good  nianne"  and  dutif  ull  behauviou''  towards  all,  specially  there  supio"  as  they 
shall  hane  occasion  to  bee  in  ther®  presence,  whithe'  by  meeting  them  in  the  streeto 
or  otherwyse." 

Among  the  **  rules  and  orders  **  then  put  in  operation  is  one  requiring  the  war- 
tais  **from  tyme  to  tyme  to  see  that  the  schoole  house  be  kept  in  good  and  suffi- 
cient repaire,"  uid  if  necessary  to  *'  repayre  to  the  7  men  of  the  towne  for  the  tyme 
being,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  towne  with  such  some  or  sommes  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repayering  of  the  schoole  house  as  aforeaayed." 

Another  provision  was  '*  that  every  year  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  9th  month 
^bere  bee  thought  to  the  schoole  house  12  sufficient  cart  or  wayne  loads  of  wood 
frar  f ewell  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  sayd  wood  to  bee  borne  by  the 
s^ioUers  for  the  tyme  being  who  shalbe  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  discretion  of 
tfae  sayd  wardens.*' 

The  placing  of  the  public  school  in  the  hands  of  three  prominent  citizens  was 

cstainly  a  wise  provision,  and  proved  in  the  years  to  come  a  most  helpful  aid  to 

the  development  of  our  free-school  system.    It  had  in  mind  simply  the  proper  nur- 

taring  of  their  own  children,  but  it  resulted  in  laying  the  foundations  *'  on  which 

fnture  ages  should  build  a  temple  at  once  large  and  grand  and  beautiful,  for  here 

was  established  the  principle  of  representation. "    Horace  Mann  says:  *  *  As  an  inno- 

Tation  npon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  establishment  of  free  schools 

was  tiie  boldest  ever  promulgated  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

As  a  theory  it  could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of 

arguments  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other  opinion  of 

homan  origin.    But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness.    Two  centuries  now  proclaim 

U  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  as  benefioent  as  it  was  disinterested.    It 

i      'Was  one  of  those  grand  mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effect  can  not  be 

1       toermined  in  a' single  generation.    But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 

Y      IflmttD  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its  founders;  and  have 

k     ii«  not  reason  to  be  grateful,  both  to  GK>d  and  man,  for  its  numberless  blessings? 


I 
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The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  an< 
improve  what  they  established.    The  gratitude  of  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering." 

The  three  following  propositions  described  the  broad  and  everenduring  f ounda 
tion  on  which  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts  reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great  CJom 
monwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youtl 
up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them  f oi 
the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  faithful  ezeca 
tion  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  because  embezzlement  and  pil 
lage  from  children  and  descendants  are  as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  whei 
perpetrated  against  contemporaries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  national  ethics,  the  ccmstitntion  of  Mas 
sachusetts— the  fundamental  law  of  the  State— after  declaring  (among  othei 
things) ,  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  **  theencour 
agement  of  arts  and  sciences  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  Qod 
the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  andtheothes 
United  States  of  America,"  proceeds  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  chapter  tc 
set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  the  following  nobL 
and  impressive  language: 

**  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  bodj 
of  the  x>eople,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  anc 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  ol 
them,  esx)ecially  the  University  of  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools 
in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people."* 

EDUCATION  IN  PLYMOUTH  COLONY. 

As  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  the  people  of  Plymouth  deserve  special 
mention,  though  their  struggles  in  reclaiming  the  wilderness,  their  sufferings 
from  the  Indians,  their  losses  by  disease  and  other  causes  prevented  them  for  many 
years  from  making  any  public  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Ii 
the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  the  first  notice  vdth  reference  to  schools  occurs 
under  "court  proceedings"  of  the  year  1663,  as  follows:  '*Itis  proposed  by  the 
court  unto  the  several  townships  in  this  jurisdiction,  as  a  thing  that  they  ought  tc 
take  into  their  serious  consideration,  tiiat  some  course  may  be  taken,  that  ic 
every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to  train  up  children  to  reading  and 
writing."^  It  would  be  fair,  then,  to  assume  that  previous  to  this  date  there  were 
no  public  schools  in  the  colony,  though  as  many  as  twelve  towns  had  already  beer 
-  incor];>orated.  A  generation  and  more  had,  therefore,  grown  up  without  the 
advantages  of  public  schools,  though  instruction  was  evidently  given  at  home,  io 
private  schools,  and  by  the  parish  minister.'*    In  1667  it  was  enacted  that  in  ever^i 

» Tenth  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edacatioiL 

•  Horace  Mann. 

•  History  of  Free  Schools  in  Plymouth  Colony,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol  XIV,  p.  79. 
^Pablic  opinion  thronghont  New  England  '*  generally  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  religion'' 

the  duty  of  preparing  young  men  for  college. 
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town  of  fifty  families  £12  be  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools. 
Bat  this  act,  as  well  as  that  of  1663,  seems  to  have  been  disregarded,  for  no  defi- 
aiteacti<Hi  was  taken  to  establish  schools  imtil  public  support  was  promised  to 
titezn.  Accordingly,  in  1670,  the  **  general  court  of  his  majesty,  holden  at  New 
Hjmonth,  did  freely  give  and  grant "  such  profits  as  might  annually  accrue  to  the 
oqIooj  from  fiahing  at  Gape  Cod,  etc.,  '*to  be  improved  for  and  toward  a  free 
idiool  in  B(Hne  town  of  this  jurisdiction  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  literature 
&r  the  good  and  benefit  of  posterity.*'^  In  addition  to  this  grant  by  the  general 
eonrt,  the  town  of  Plymouth*  in  1672,  voted  to  give  the  profits  that  might  arise 
from  1^6  improvement  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
adiooi.  About  this  time  a  achoolhouae  was  built  by  subflcription,  several  of  the 
eitiaens  of  Plymonth,  "  out  of  their  good  affection,"  giving  **  of  their  own  estate" 
for  tins  purpose.  In  1671,  the  building  having  been  finished,  the  first  public 
teaclier  of  Plymouth,  **Mr.  John  Morton,"  opened  the  school.  His  duties  were 
stated  to  be:  To  teach  the  children  and  youth  to  read  the  Bible,  to  write,  and  to 
cast  accounts.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  school  was  not  permanently  main- 
tBBed,  for  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton,  who  was  bom  there  in  1679  and  began  to  teach  the 
PtyBtoath  school  in  1698,  says, ''  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  went  to  any  town 
•chooL" 

The  giving  of  public  lands  in  peri>etuity ,  the  income  of  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  sdiools,  was  inaugurated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  free  schools  of 
Hjmonth,  and  resulted  most  favorably  for  the  cause  of  education.  In  1705  sun- 
iryiahabitants  bottnd  themselves  to  pay  £20  annually  for  seven  years,  with  the 
^m^erstaading  that  all  children  that  did  not  belong  to  the  subscribers  of  the  fund 
iluMild  pay  a  certain  rate  per  we^,  and  that  the  rate  of  those  living  more  than  a 
Bild  tway  should  be  only  half  that  required  of  those  living  nearer.  Thus  it  will 
^  seen  ti^  in  Plymouth  colony,  as  in  the  Massachusetts,  care  was  taken  that  the 
^lesefitB  of  education  should  be  enjoyed  by  all.'  Barry,  in  his  History  of  Massa- 
choKttB,  says  that  ^'instanoes  of  neglect  were  exceedingly  rare.  Poverty  pre- 
^ted  many  from  giving  their  children  the  highest  advantages,  but  compara- 
tively few  could  be  found  whose  instruction  had  been  wholly  overlooked.  ♦  ♦  * 
^preparation  for  the  duties  of  practical  life  was  sought  by  the  most;  the  ambition 
^  inne  soared  higher. " ' 

KDUCATION  IN  CONNECmCUT.* 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  zealously  emulated  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  in  their  liberal  policy  in  the  establishment  of  free  schools. 
So  deep  was  the  interest  taken  that,  even  before  there  was  any  legislative  action, 
^  ministers  and  magistrates  were  found  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the 
ftanmon  treasury  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  entreating  parents  of  all 
^^assea  to  send  their  children  to  them.  Foremost  among  these  early  promoters  of 
^«anungwere  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davenport  and  Governor  Eaton,  boUi  of  the  New 
2av^  colony,  whose  plan  contemplated:  First,  common  town  schools  where  all 
^to  BODS  might  ^*  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cast  up  accounts  and  mako  some 
*^^nuic8  into  the  Latin  tongue;"  second,  a  common  or  colony  school  with  a  school- 
^^^aster  qualified  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  **sofar  as  shall  be  neces- 
^ '  to  prepare  the  youth  for  college;  third,  a  town  or  county  library;  fourth,  a 
®%eforthe  colony  **for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  good  literature  to  fit 
^^forpuWic  service  in  church  and  commonwealth."*  The  effect  of  such  an 
^'BghtBned  policy  was  most  fortunate,  laying,  as  it  did  thus  early,  the  founda- 

'Hirtory  of  Free  Schools  in  Plymouth  Colony,  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  80-1. 

'See  Hub.  Bee,  II,  p.  208,  and  Plymouth  Col.  Laws  of  1671,  p.  30. 

'Bwry's  History  of  Mass..  p.  813. 

*  See  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1857,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  657-709 

■Barnard  in  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1855,  p.  298. 
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tion  for  the  great  prosperity  which  has  since  followed.  Besides  adopting  largely 
the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  thought  best  **  that  grammar  school- 
masters should  be  approved  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  and  the  minister  of  the 
same  or  a  neighboring  town." 

The  first  school  in  the  New  Haven  colony  of  which  we  have  any  record  wafl 
opened  in  New  Haven  in  1639,  and  here  Ezekiel  Cheever,  at  the  age  of  25,  began 
his  long  career  as  a  teacher.  It  was  not  at  first  a  free  school,  for  the  genera] 
court  held  at  New  Haven  in  the  early  part  of  1641  **  ordered  that  a  free  school  Ix 
set  up  in  this  town."  For  its  maintenance  the  pastor  and  magistrates  were  U 
consider  *'what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  thecommoi 
stock  of  the  town,"  and  also  what  rules  should  be  observed  **  in  and  about  th< 
same."  The  early  records  of  New  Haven  are  full  of  entries  referring  to  money 
appropriated  to  teachers  and  to  reports  of  committees  on  the  subject  of  schools 
These  committees  always  included  among  their  number  the  governor,  minister 
and  magistrates^or  deputies.  In  1642,  seven  years  after  the  first  house  was  built 
a  school  was  established  in  Hartford,  in  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  an  appropria 
tion  of  £30  was  settled  upon  it.  The  master  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  £16  a  year 
and  those  parents  or  guardians  who  were  willing  to  send  their  children  to  schoc 
and  could  bear  the  expense  should  pay  "  20  shillings  the  year;"  others  should  hav 
their  children  instructed  **at  the  town's  charge." 

In  general  in  both  colonies  the  mode  of  supporting  the  schools  was  made  parti; 
a  charge  on  the  general  funds  or  property  of  the  town  and  partly  a  rate  bill  o 
tuition,  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  school,  **payini 
alike  to  the  head."  But  this  did  not  apply  to  the  poor,  who  were  sent  free  o 
charge.  The  tax  for  this  purpose  was  levied  in  every  town  with  the  annual  Stat 
tax  and  payable  proportionately  only  to  those  towns  which  should  establisl 
schools  according  to  law.  Trumbull  says '  that  for  the  permanent  support  of  th 
schools  "large  tracts  of  land  were  given  and  appropriated  by  the  legislature."* 

The  public  school  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  municipal  legislation,  a 
much,  for  example,  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of  public  worship,  an 
protection  against  the  Indians,  these  four  being  the  principal  objects  of  care  an 
attention.  The  code  of  1650,  the  first  that  was  drawn  up  by  the  CJonnectici] 
colony,  provided  for  the  "family  instruction  of  children  and  the  maintenance  c 
schools  by  towns,"  and  was  the  same  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  It  remained  o 
the  statute  books,  with  only  slight  modifications,  for  more  than  a  century  and 
half.  The  school  system  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes  of  childre 
and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools.  In  this  way  the  Stai 
laid  the  basis  "  not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for  a  practical  and  soci 
equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  other  community.' 

(Governor  Eaton  in  lOoS  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Ne 
Haven  colony,  then  numbering  six  plantations,  in  which  he  laid  special  stre 
upon  the  duty  of  parents  and  masters  to  educate  their  children  and  apprentice 
and  imposed  fines  in  case  of  neglect.  He  also  ordered,  as  in  the  Connecticut  cch 
of  1650,  that  as  a  last  resort  children  and  apprentices  should  be  placed  with  othe 
"who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them,"  both  for  their  own  and  the  publ 
good. 

I  Tmmbull'B  History  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  806. 

*  At  a  later  date  (in  1795,  bat  not  incorporated  into  the  State  constitation  until  1818)  the  leg 
lature  of  Connecticut  established  a  permanent  irreducible  fund,  the  income  of  which  sball 
applied  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools.  This  fund  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  lac 
in  New  Connecticut,  or  the  so-called  Western  Reserve  in  the  northeastern  -part  of  Ohio,  and  t 
income  from  it,  as  stated  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1823,  amounted  in  1822 
more  than  $60,000.  This  was  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  nanxber 
pupils  in  each.    See  Letters  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  pp.  20,  21,  by  J.  G.  Carter. 

*  National  Department  of  Education,  September  and  October,  1887,  in  Education  in  the  XJnil 
°*ate8. 
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VffT  eariy  in  the  history  of  the  Connecticat  colonies  an  appeal  came  from  Har- 
Tui  College  to  all  the  people  to  contribnte  toward  the  maintenance  of  poor 
sdtolars  at  the  coll^^.  In  response  to  this  the  general  court  of  the  New  Haven 
cdonj  **ord€red  that  two  men  shall  be  apx>ointed  in  every  town  within  this  jnris- 
idm  who  shall  demand  what  every  family  will  give,  and  the  same  to  be  gathered 
acd  brought  into  some  room  in  March;  and  this  to  continue  yearly  J  as  it  shall  be 
ttoaidered  by  the  commissioners.'*  It  was  determined  that  about  a  **peck  of 
wbat,"  or  the  value  of  it,  12  pence,  should  be  contributed  by  every  family  that 
was  willing,  and  in  1644  one  of  the  commissioners  ''reported  that  he  had  sent  40 
tnbds  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven  to  the  college  "  at  Cambridge.  Soon  after, 
&itis,as  early  as  1647,  they  were  seriously  considering  the  exx)ediency  of  having 
acoDege  of  their  o¥ni,  to  •*  be  set  up  as  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach  thereunto." 
Bat  at  a  general  court,  held  at  Guilford  June  38,  1652,  it  was  voted  that  "  the 
matter  about  a  college  at  New  Haven  was  thought  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  ua 
<^tlns  jorisdiction  to  undergo  alone."* 

The  earliest  legislation  in  Connecticut  respecting  the  education  of  the  Indians 
isfoimd  in  the  code  of  1650,  wherein  the  court  orders  that  the  teaching  elders 
sbn  go  among  the  Indians  and  endeavor  to  give  them  religious  instruction. 
Schools  were  also  established  among  them,  the  most  successful  one  being  at 
Fazmington.  This  was  taught  from  1648  to  1697  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
az^  as  late  as  1736  notices  of  this  school  are  found  in  the  colonial  records,  which 
ibowthat  it  was  still  in  existence.  Some  very  promising  boys  were  educated  at 
^  sdkool,  and  among  them  one  Samson  Occum,  who  afterwards  became  quite 


In  1065  the  colony  of  New  Haven  formed  the  union  with  the  Connecticut  under 
t^  charter  of  Charles  II.  In  1671  county  grammar  schools  were  established  and 
^  former  town  grammar  schools  discontinued.  These  new  schools  were  acoord- 
^r  located  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Fairfield,  there  being 
« the  time  but  four  counties  in  Connecticut.  To  aid  in  endowing  these  schools 
1^  general  court  appropriated  600  acres  of  land  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns 
^^^e^er,  the  same  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  and  the  income  applied  for 
tie  benefit  of  the  grammar  schools.  Of  these  schools  two,  namely,  those  of  Hart- 
^  and  New  Haven,  the  court  decreed  should  be  of  a  higher  grade  and  also  free. 
^  yrtre  to  teach  ' '  reading  (but  pupils  before  entering  must  be  able  to  read 
^s^iiurtly  the  psalter),  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  English  languages, ** 
8ftl  were  to  have  **the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment"  of  the  income 
^ed  from  the  legacy  left  by  Governor  Hopkins.'  From  that  time  they — 
^^y  as  free  and  always  as  public  schools— have  provided  facilities  for  prepar- 
%  yonng  men  for  college.  The  one  at  New  Haven,  called  the  Hopkins  Granunar 
^'^l^has,  however,  kept  the  more  nearly  up  to  the  high  ideal  of  its  early  patrons. 
^  Hartford  school,  having  in  time  lost  its  character  of  a  public  grammar  or 
^tin  school,  became  *'the  main  reliance  of  the  town  for  the  education  of  all  its 
^2^xen,"  and  so  continued  xmtil  1798,  when  the  general  assembly  restored  it  to  a 
Ponmar  school,  in  accordance  with  "the  original  intent  of  the  donor."    The 

'  ^  sift  to  the  college  at  Cambridge  continued  to  be  annually  made  until  1671. 

'footed  in  President  Dwight's  Travels  In  New  England,  p.  200. 

'Tbevm  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  made  in  1657,  shortly  before  his  death.  In  1664  the  two  sur- 
^^troatees  sigrned  an  instrument  allotting  £400  to  Hartford  for  the  support  of  a  grammar 
^^andsppohiting  that  the  rest  of  the  estate  "  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  towns 
^KevHaren  and  Hadley,  to  be  managed  and  improved  for  the  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
J*^iii  eadi  of  the  said  towns.'*  President  Dwight,  in  Travels  in  New  England,  p.  206,  says, 
^^««ard  to  the  distribution  of  this  legacy,  that  about  £2,000  intended  by  Hopkins  for  Yale 
^'Sffi  ''fell  through  a  series  of  accidents  partly  into  the  hands  of  her  sister  seminary  [H.  C] 
^  P»rtly  into  the  hands  of  trustees  of  three  grammar  schools— one  at  New  Haven,  one  at 
^^'^i  and  one  at  Hadley,  in  Massachusetts.'' 
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grammar  school- established  at  Hadley  by  the  sdlotment  from  the  Hopkins  fun 
was  assisted  by  donations  from  individuals  or  the  town,  and  has  ever  since  bee 
continued  either  nnder  the  name  of  grammar  school  or  academy.  Soon  after  th 
anion  of  the  colonies  other  public  schools  were  **  set  up  "  and  efficiently  supportec 
as  also  a  few  private  schools  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  carry  them  forwar 
in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education. 

From  the  testimony  of  men  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools  prior  t 
1800,  it  appears  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spelling,  reading 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  These  studies,  however,  were  attends 
to  by  all  the  children,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  native  of  Connecticut  '  *  -wb 
could  not  read  the  holy  word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  State."  ^  Tfa 
supervision  of  the  schools  was  shared  alike  by  the  selectmen,  who  considered  it 
part  of  their  town  office,  and  by  the  clergy,  who  had  come  to  look  uxK>n  it  *  *  as 
regular  part  of  their  parochial  duty." 

By  such  men  and  measures  were  common  schools  established  in  all  the  Ney 
England  colonies,  thus  gradually  forming  a  system  of  public  education  aach  a 
at  that  time  had  no  ''parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

EARLY  LEGISLATION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SCHOOLS. 

Lord  Macaulay  says ^  of  the  Puritans  that  they  believed  "the  State  should  tak 
upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people;"  and  another  *  declares,  **  I 
has  alwa3n3  been  a  characteristic  of  New  England  that  she  adopted  and  maintained 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  snp 
port  of  free  schools;  that  every  man  should  be  taxed  therefor,  whether  he  havi 
children  or  not."  The  first  legislative  act  with  reference  to  schools  was  passed  b: 
the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  1643,  and  enjoined  the  uni versa 
education  of  children,  but  it  neither  made  the  schools  free  nor  attached  any  pen 
alty  for  neglecting  to  establish  them.  November  11, 1647,  another  act  was  x>assec 
making  the  supjiort  of  the  schools  compulsory.  In  this  act,  then,  we  have  th< 
origin  of  the  free  schools  of  New  England.  It  reads  as  follows:  *'  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increasec 
them  to  50  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  apx>oint  one  within  their  town  t< 
teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  sbal 
be  paid  either  by  the  x>arents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants 
in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentiah 
of  the  town  shall  appoint,  provided  those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed 
by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  fw:  in  othwr  towns."*  II 
was  further  ordered  that,  when  any  town  increased  to  the  number  of  a  hnndre^ 
families  or  householders,  a  grammar  school  should  be  established,  and  a  mastei 
employed  who  could  ''instruct  the  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  nni 
versity ;"  *  "  if  any  town  neglect  the  i)erformance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  ever} 
such  town  shall  pay  £5  to  the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform  this  order."*  Iz 
1683  the  coxirt  ordered  "that  whenever  a  town  has  500  families  it  shall  snpi)or1 
two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools."  By  the  law  of  1643  parents  anc 
masters  were  to  look  to  the  profitable  employment  of  their  children,  and  it  waj 
made  a  *' barbarism"  not  to  teach  or  have  others  teach  their  children  or  appren 
tices  not  only  reading,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  a  penalty  of  2( 
shillings  was  attached  for  the  neglect  to  do  so.  ^ 


»  Mr.  Barnard  says  (American  Journal  of  Education,  1865,  p.  SOJ)  that  "Connecticut  solved 
tbe  problem  of  unirersal  education,  so  that  in  1800  neither  a  family  nor  an  individual  could  Ix 
met  with  who  was  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  the  English  tongue. '^ 

9  Macaulay's  Speeches,  toL  ii.,  pp.  334,  335,  ed.  1863. 

*  C.  K.  Dillaway  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  vol.  iy.,  p.  336. 

*  Massachusetts  Records,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303. 
*Soo  Colony  Laws,  chap.  22,  sec.  1. 
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In  the  Connectactit  code  of  1050  the  provision  for  the  care  and  instruction  of 

ddUren  was,  as  already  stated,  like  that  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  it  was  made 
tbe  dotj  of  selectmen  to  watch  over  the  children  and  apprentices  and  see  that  they 
■eretaii^  to  read  and  also  well  instructed  in  the  capital  laws  of  the  colony. 
For  every  neglect  therein  a  fine  of  20  shillings  was  laid,  and  masters  of  families 
vere  required  to  "  catechise  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  prin- 
dfksoi  religion,"  and  also  bring  them  up  to  "honest,  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment."  In  case  of  failure  to  comity  with  the  law  in  any  of  these  particu- 
lan,  the  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  the  magistrates,  were  required  to  take  such 
children  away  and  place  them  with  masters  who  should  agree  to  instruct  them  in 
conformity  with  the  law. 

In  1677  it  was  ordered  that  **  if  any  county  town  shall  neglect  to  keep  a  Latin 
•diool  according  to  order,*  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  £10  by  the  said  county 
towns  to  &e  next  town  in  that  county  that  will  engage  and  keep  a  Latin  school  in 
it'' and  this  fine  was  to  be  paid  annually  until  they  should  comply  with  the  law.* 

In  1701,  after  a  full  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  Connecticut,  we  have  the 
following  legal  provisions  for  the  education  of  children;^ 

First  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  parent  and  guardian  to  teach  children 
to  read,  and,  besides,  ''bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,*' 
under  a  penalty  for  each  offense. 

Second.  A  tax  of  40  shillings  on  every  £1,000  on  the  lists  of  estates,  to  be  col- 
lected in  every  town  with  the  annual  State  tax  and  payable  proportionately  only 
to  those  towns  w^hich  shoold  keep  their  schools  according  to  law.  If,  however, 
^islerj  proved  insufficient  to  maintain  a  suitable  schoolmaster,  the  inhabitants 
vere  to  pay  half  and  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  children  the  other  half,  **  xmless 
aBy  town  agree  otherwise. " 

"niird.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  70^  families  to  be  kept  for 
derai  months  of  the  year,  and  in  towns  of  less  than  70  families  to  be  kept  for  at 
Inrt  half  the  year. 

Fourth.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns  to  fit  youth 
forcoll^e,  two  of  which  grammar  schools  must  be  free. 

^ftL  A  conflate  school,  toward  which  the  general  court  shall  make  an  annual 
•Hiropnation  of  £120. 

Sixth.  "Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians." 

^e  see,  then,  that  in  the  early  legislation,  more  especially  of  the  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  provision  was  made  for  the  **  honorable 
employment"  of  children  as  well  as  for  their  intellectual  training.  This  was  a 
iQostwiae  provision,  and  had  it  continued  in  force,  the  criminal  and  pauper  record 
o^Xew  England  would  have  been  radically  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  If 
we  look  closely  into  these  laws,  and  especially  into  the  provisions  for  the  protection 
rf  children  and  apprentices  from  the  cupidity  of  parents  and  masters,  we  shall 
^btless  see  the  first  manifestation  of  that  republican  sentimeut  which  after- 
wards spread  through  the  laud  and  proclaimed  it  free. 

THE  EARLY  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

We  can  scarcely  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  service  rendered  to  New 
England  by  her  early  teachers.  Among  these  we  must  include  many  of  her  best 
«dncated  clergymen  who,  in  towns  where  there  were  no  free  or  grammar  schools, 
'fitted  young  men  of  piety  and  talent  for  college  and  for  higher  usefulness  in 


^Tbis  refers  to  the  rovined  laws  1671,  creating  connty  grammar  scbools  in  place  of  grammar 
*koQU  for  every  town  having  100  families. 
<Aaericaa  Joamal  of  Bdocmtion,  1857,  toL  iv.,  p.  «67. 
•n«*tL,p.«6. 

'OrigfnaliriOfainiliea,  bat  in  1818  a  law  had  been  passed  that  erery  town  of  30  fanulies  shonld 
B aidiool  and  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write. 
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church  and  state.  "^  They  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  **  the  firei 
of  classical  learning  brought  here  from  the  public  schools  and  universiries  oj 
England."  Even  with  all  their  sympathy  and  help  and  the  faithful  labors  of  thi 
pioneer  teachers,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  generations  of  the  New  Englani 
colonists,  where  schools  were  not  specially  encouraged,  '*  seemed  destined  to  fal 
into  barbarism."* 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  early  schoolmasters  were  EzeMel  Cheever  am 
Elijah  CJorlett,*  of  whom  CJotton  Mather  wrote: 

"  'Tis  Ck)rlett'8  pains  and  Cheever's  we  most  own. 
That  thon.  New  England,  art  not  Scythia  grown." 

Master  Corlett  died  February  25,  1686-7,  at  the  age  of  78,  after  having  been  fo 
nearly  half  a  century  a  notable  figure  in  Cambridge.  He  was,  to  quote  Dr.  Mathe 
again,  ''that  memorable  old  schoolmaster  in  Cambridge  from  whose  educatioi 
our  college  and  country  have  received  so  many  of  its  worthy  men  that  he  is  him 
self  worthy  to  have  his  name  celebrated  *  ♦  ♦  in  our  church  history."*  Still 
though  he  was  able  to  teach  both  the  English  and  Indian  children,  his  schoc 
seems  never  to  have  been  large— numbering  in  1680  but  nine  pupils— nor  were  th 
fees  he  received  for  tuition  at  all  adequate  to  his  support.  To  enable  him  to  gai 
a  bare  subsistence  occasional  special  grants  were  made  by  the  town  and  colony 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  £7  lOs.  from  the  Hopkins  charity  fund.  Fo 
a  century  or  more  following  his  time,  his  successors  at  Cambridge  fared,  it  i 
said,  but  little  better. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  gained  a  much  wider  and  more  enduring  reputation.  Bom  ii 
England  in  1614  and  landing  at  Boston  in  1637,  he  was  for  the  long  period  o 
seventy  years  schoolmaster  without  an  equal  at  New  Haven,  Ipswich,  Charlestowi 
and  Boston.  He  is  described  as  *'  a  scholar,  learned,  accurate,  judicious,  a  sever 
and  unsparing  master,  tall,  dignified,  and  stern. "^  Dr.  Mather  says  of  him,  **  w 
generally  concur  in  acknowledging  that  New  England  has  never  known  a  bette 
teacher.  I  am  sure  I  have  as  much  reason  to  appear  for  him  as  ever  Crito  for  hi 
master  Socrates."  •  The  early  excellence  of  the  Latin  school  at  Boston,  over  whicl 
he  presided  for  thirty-eight  years,  was  due  to  his  care.  He  was  evidently  a  maste 
whom  the  pupils  "delighted  to  honor,"  for  he  is  spoken  of  by  them  with  grea 
affection,  though  one  of  them,  the  Bev.  John  Barnard,^  of  Marblehead,  tells  u 
that  he  did  not  spare  the  rod,  and  cites  his  own  experience,  how,  on  one  occasion 
the  old  master  said  to  him,  **  You,  Barnard,  I  know  that  you  c^n  do  well  enoug] 
if  you  will;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you  hinder  your  classmates  from  get 
ting  their  lessons,  and,  therefore,  if  any  of  them  can  not  perform  their  duty  I  shal 
correct  you  for  it."  One  of  his  classmates,  he  adds,  taking  advantage  of  this,  coo 
tinned  for  some  days  to  fail  in  his  recitations,  until  he,  Barnard,  concluded  tha 
there  was  no  way  to  escape  from  his  daily  punishment  except  by  flogging  his  toi 
mentor. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  the  author  of  the  Accidence,  **A  short  introduction  to  th 
Latin  tongue,"  which  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions,  and  continue* 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  text-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  Ne^ 

1  American  Jonmal  of  Education,  1855,  p.  296. 
« Ibid.,  p.  206. 

•  Also  Richard  Norrls,  of  Salem,  1640  to  1670 ;  and  later  Noah  CJlap,  of  Dorchester,  who  "  taugl 
the  school  at  various  times  between  1785  and  1768,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  all." 

•  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  i.,  book  8,  p.  318. 
»  First  Century  of  the  Republic,  p.  280. 

•  Quoted  from  Dillaway 's  History  of  the  Grammar  School  In  Roxbury,  p.  177. 

7  In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Barnard  throws  some  light  upon  the  conduct  of  schools  at  thi 
early  day— one  noteworthy  fact  being  that  in  his  sixth  year  the  schoolmistress  made  him  a 
usher  or  monitor,  and  appointed  him  to  teach  children  both  older  and  younger  than  hlmsel 
This  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Bell  or  Lancaster  introduced  their  newly  diaoovere 
monitorial  system. 
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^igiaDd  Dr.  Samnel  Bentley,  of  Salem,  an  antiquarian  and  collector  of  scbool- 
bix^, says  of  this  Accidence,  that  it  was  "the  wonder  of  the  age."  Eminent 
teachers  during  the  present  centnry,  and  among  them  President  Quincy,  of  Har- 
Twd  College,  have  highly  commended  Cheever's  Accidence,  and  expressed  the 
^)e  that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools.  Besides  several 
Udn  dissertations  and  poems,  he  was  also  the  anthor  of  a  small  treatise  npon 
""Scriptiire  prophecies  explained/*  in  three  short  essays.  This  patriarch  of  New 
Kigland  schoolmasters  continued  his  work  with  almost  yonthfnl  vigor  np  to  the 
timeof  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Boston  in  August,  1708.* 

From  tiie  very  first,  the  founders  of  the  young  commonwealth  thought  it  neces- 
arr  to  guard  meet  jealously  against  the  employment  of  unworthy  teachers.  In 
the  records  of  the  court,  May  3, 1654,  we  find  that  it  was  made  the  special  care  of 
the  officers  of  Harvard  College  and  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  not  to  suffer 
any  to  instruct  the  youth  or  children  who  **have  manifested  themselves  unsound 
in  the  faith  or  scandalous  in  their  lives." 

Much  in  every  way  was  expected  of  the  grammar-school  teachers,  and  the  can- 
didat^or  this  office  must  be  a  man  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  which,  as  it^ 
was  then  supposed,  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
W^iagee.  The  schoolmaster  was  an  important  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
OHnmmiity.  being  treated  with  the  respect  that  was  accorded  to  the  minister  and 
iitagistrates.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  recorded  that  '*his  wife  was  to  be 
Koommodated  with  a  pew  next  the  wives  of  the  magistrates.*'^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  teachers  who  were 
capable  of  fitting  young  men  for  college,  and  thus  the  necessity  arose  of  establish- 
ing what  were  afterwards  called  academies.  Governor  Dummer,  who  died  in 
17^,  having  founded  a  flourishing  academy  at  Byfield,  Mass. ,  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  enterprise.  His  example  stimulated  the  Phillipses— uncle  and  nephew — 
to  found  ihe  two  noble  academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  which  still  bear  their 

SCHOOLBOOKS. 

hi  those  early  days  there  were  no  spelling  books  nor  English  grammars.  The 
letters  were  learned  from  the  Bible,  and  this  book  and  the  Testament  and  Psalter 
vere  the  only  reading  books.  The  catechism,  as  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
presoit  time,  which  they  resembled,  received  great  attention.  Besides  this,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  branches  taught.  For 
>  centnry  still  there  were  no  printed  copy  books  and  no  slates  in  use,  the  ciphering 
ud  writing  being  done  on  paper.  In  1691  there  appears  in  the  Boston  Almanac 
an  interesting  notice  of  the  New  England  Primer,  the  second  edition  being  then 
^  press.  This  new  and  enlarged  edition  had  fuller  directions  for  spelling,  also 
thePrayar  of  Edward  VI,  and  the  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  mar- 
^y^  John  Rogers.  This  primer  contained  the  catechism  of  John  Ck>tton,  printed 
i&  1656,  and  also  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It  probably  resembled  the 
p™er  of  Ghreat  Britain  which  existed  before  the  Puritans  came  to  America. 
^Ite,  the  philo0opher,  mentions  a  book  of  this  name,  and  in  1759  one  called  the 
Hoyal  Primer  was  common  in  New  England.  This,  or  one  similar  to  it,  continued 
in  use  nntil  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  present  century.^ 

l^iere  was  a  little  book  called  the  '* Horn-book '*  (named  from  the  horn  covers), 
^^hii^  seems  to  have  been  of  simpler  plan  than  the  Primer,  and  of  which  Shakes- 
PBue  speaks  as  *'  the  teacher  of  boys  "  in  his  day.  It  was  so  used  also  in  Massachu- 
"^  ftt  the  first,  and  even  up  to  a  century  ago,  and  out  of  its  supposed  indispensa- 

^Httxeiher  porticnlJurB  of  the  life  of  Esekiel  Cheever,  see  Journal  of  Education  for  Deoem- 
^»*^  TO.  m,  406-6. 
'Waaion,  Bdneation  in  MaasaclmsettB,  p.  2& 
"BeePdti^  Annals  of  Balem,  p.  4%. 
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bleness  grew  the  expression,  "  He  does  not  know  his  hom-book,"  which  we  have 
since  changed  to  **He  doeai^t  know  his  letters."  Another  important  book  was 
The  English  Schoole  Master,  the  fifteenth  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1624.  ''Its  main  object,"  as  stated  in  the  preface,  '*  was  to  teach  correct 
reading.'^    The  New  England  Psalter  ^  was  used  in  a  similar  way. 

Among  the  earliest  arithmetics  was  that  of  James  Hodder,  which  in  1719  reached 
its  twenty-eighth  London  edition.  The  most  popnUur  of  the  early  geographies 
appear  to  have  been  M^tcm's,  which  was  printed  in  London  in  1679,  and  Laurence 
Eachard's,  of  nearly  the  same  date.  Of  the  dictionaries  used  in  New  England, 
Coles's,  published  in  London  in  1692,  and  BoUocker's,  the  ninth  edition  of  which 
was  printed  in  1695,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  seyaateenth  century,  the  standards. 
In  Latin,  before  the  publication  of  Cheever's  Accidence,  Brinsley*s,  first  issued  in 
1611-12,  was  in  use;  also  another  printed  in  London  in  1639,  called  Directions  for 
Young  Ltttinists.  A  still  later  one  was  Hoole's  Accidence,  published  in  1681.  In 
Greek  there  was  the  Westminster'Grammar  of  1671,  and  in  Hebrew  the  grammar 
of  ScMckard,  issued  in  1623,  and  Buxtorf's,  which  was  printed  before  1629.' 

The  books  we  have  named  giro  some  idea  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  common, 
grammar,  and  priyate  echocAs  of  New  England  during  the  seyenteenth  and  early 
port  of  the  ^ghteenth  century,  or  during  the  first  century  of  colonial  life.  The 
choice  of  books  api)ears  to  haye  been  made  as  ''canyenience  and  preference  dic- 
tated.'' With  the  exception  of  those  for  reading,  spelling,*  and  ciphering,  none  of 
the  earlier  ones  was  retained  as  late  as  1813. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  schoolbooks  at  all  kinds  multiplied  rapidly. 
These  included  works  upon  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  nayigation,  geography,  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  grammars  and  dictionariea,  Greek  grammars  and  lexicons,  books 
npcm  belles-lettres,  and  many  others  which  are  named  in  F^'s  Annals  of  Salem, 
and  in  Barnard's  Catalogue  of  American  Tezt-bo<^. 

In  reyiewing  the  history  of  this  early  period  one  becomes  more  and  more 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrim 
Fathers  for  the  interest  they  took  in  educati<Hi.  Unfortunately  their  descendants 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  did  not  follow  their  example.  So  greatly  did 
the  interest  in  education  decline  that  during  a  large  iwtrt  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  it  is  said  to  haye  been  true  of  men  and  women 
of  respectability  and  influence  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  write  their  names, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  applied  not  only  to  New  England,  but  to  the  whole 
country. 

Previous  to  1769  girls  were  taught  only  by  schoolmistresses;  and  to  learn  to  read 
and  sew  *  *  was  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  their  ambition.  "^  But  near  the  close 
of  the  century  public  and  private  schools  accumulated  rapidly,  and  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  female  instruction.*  Still  it  was  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  before  arithmetic  was  studied  to  any  extent  by  girls, 
though  as  early  as  1789  it  was  ordered  that  both  sexes  should  be  taught  writing 
and  arithmetic,  so  as  to  include  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Not  until  1784 
were  they  permitted  to  attend  a  grammar  school,  and  not  before  1828,  when  they 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  boys,  could  they  be  admitted  to  any  pub- 
lic schools  for  more  than  half  the  year,  namely,  from  Ajjril  to  October.  In  short, 
as  Mr.  Waterston  ^  says,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  public  school  before  any  girls  were  admitted;  a  hundred  and  ninety-three 
years  l:)efore  they  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  the  boys. 

'Tlds,  in  the  edition  of  1784,'' butliePBalmBctf  DttTid,  tbe  Prorerte  ctf  SoIoiboil,  the  Somon 
of  Christ  on  the  Monnt,  and  the  Nioene  Creed." 

*  See  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  pp.  437, 43a 

■  Of  the  spelling  books,  Dilworth's,  which  was  in  use  in  1750,  continued  to  he  a  favorite  until 
after  1800.    A  rival  in  popular  favor  was  Dyche's. 

*  See  Dr.  Wm.  Bentley,  A  Descriptive  History  of  Salem,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  vol.  vL,  pp.  239-341. 

*  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Proceedings,  February,  1873,  p.  387.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglt 
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Itmsjr  tiien  be  said  that  "  with  various  modifications  as  to  details,  bnt  with  the 
■me  objects  steadily  in  view,  viz,  the  exclusion  of  barbarism  from  every  family," 
tie  Puritans  were  able  to  carry  to  a  snccessfnl  issne  their  nobly-conceived  idea  of 
**  maintaining  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood  whore  there  were  chil- 
dren enough  to  constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin  school  in  every  large  town,  and 
I  college  for  higher  culture  for  the  whole  colony; "  and,  moreover,  that  this  sys- 
tem wiiidi  they  established  has  con^ued  to  exx>and  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country  until  it  has  become  the  basis  for  school  systems  in  nearly 
in  ibe  States  of  the  Union,  besides  having  had  great  influence  upon  education  in 
other  countries. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMY. 
By  Presideiit  S.  0.  Baktuett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College, 

The  grammar  school,  somewhat  modified,  was  brought  by  our  fathers  from 
Ecgiand,  established  by  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1G47,  and  maintained  by  taxation. 
It^read  thence  through  the  other  New  England  States,  and  did  good  service  for 
ftecanse  of  general  education.  But  after  a  century  or  more  there  arose  a  desire 
for  institutions  of  a  higher  and  more  specialized  character,  i)ointing  more  directly 
in  the  line  of  a  liberal  education.  It  gradually  enlisted  the  most  intelligent  and 
Giterprising  men  of  the  various  communities  and  embodied  aims  and  aspirations 
which  were  indicated  by  the  name  they  chose  for  the  institution.  The  name 
"academy  "  was  an  ambitious  name.  Not  to  speak  of  its  early  classic  application, 
a^  the  revival  of  learning  it  designated  an  association  of  learned  men,  authors, 
w  artists  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  Hundreds  of  these  organ- 
iatioQs,  greater  or  smaller,  were  formed  in  Europe,  each  v^th  its  own  specific 
^  of  study  or  culture.  It  showed  the  high  ideal  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
^irit  that  prompted  them  when  they  chose  this  name  to  designate  their  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  New  Englancl  academy  was  an  incorporated  institution,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  jaivate  beneficence,  and  managed  by  a  selected  board  of  trustees.  It 
^  with  few  exceptions,  open  to  both  sexes.  The  oldest  of  these  institutions  was 
fteDmmner  Academy,  at  Byfield,  Mass.  In  1761  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer 
Mneathed  his  mansion  and  his  farm  of  330  acres  for  this  purx>ose;  and  in  two 
J«ws  it  was  opened  under  the  famous  Master  Moody,  though  not  incori)orated  till 
1^.  The  character  and  working  of  the  system  disclosed  itself  in  this  its  earliest 
^edmen.  The  roll  of  trustees  of  Dummer  Academy  has  included  four  or  five 
Pfeodents  of  Harvard  College,  Judges  Parsons  and  Wilde,  Edward  Everett,  Jared 
%*ariB,  Prof essor  Felton,  Timothy  Pickering,  Elijah  Parish,  Leonard  Withington, 
fimerous  Members  of  Congress,  and  a  long  list  of  other  men  of  mark.  Its  privi- 
%^  attracted  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  sent  forth  such  men  as  Rufus 
Kng,  Chief  Justices  Parsons  and  Samuel  Sewall,  Professors  Webber  and  Tappan, 
of  Harvard;  Smith,  of  Dartmouth;  Cleveland,  of  Bowdoin,  a  dozen  Members  of 
^^^^ess,  and  more  than  200  candidates  for  college.  This  institution  was  the 
^oa  of  the  whole  movement 

Sanrnd  Phillips  had  fitted  for  college  at  this  academy,  and  apparently  had 
^"^rW  in  the  family  of  Master  Moody.  In  1780  he  founded  Phillips  Andover 
fc^^y,  endowing  it  at  first  with  $20,000,  although  at  his  death  his  property  was 
•▼eotoried  at  but  $15,000.  In  so  doing  he  recorded  the  hope  **  that  its  usefulness 
^^  be  made  so  manifest  as  to  lead  other  establishments  on  the  same  prin- 

^^P^**  The  hope  began  to  be  realized  the  neirt  year,  when  his  uncle,  John  Phil- 
^  foonded  the  Exeter  Academy,  first  endowing  it  with  $50,000,  and  at  his  death 

^  two-thirds  of  his  estate.    The  impulse  was  soon  communicated  to  nearly  all 
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New  England.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  unaided  enterprise 
of  individual  teachers  was  already  pushing  in  the  same  direction.  Twelve  yean 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Andover  Academy  one  Simon  Williams  opened,  and 
for  twenty  years  maintained,  a  noted  school  in  Windham,  N.  H.,  drawing  pupils 
from  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  large  towns,  and  numbering  among  his  pupils  not 
a  few  who  afterwards  became  distinguished. 

The  establishment  of  the  two  Phillips  academies  was  soon  followed  by  the  incor- 
I)oration  of  numerous  others.  Thus,  in  the  year  1791,  the  Berwick  Academy  in 
Maine  and  five  in  New  Hampshire  were  incorporated;  and  in  the  latter  State  alone 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  some  50  academies  are  said  to  have 
been  established  before  the  system  of  high  schools  maintained  by  taxation  created  a 
competition  and  a  check  upon  the  movement  There  were  at  least  10  in  the  single 
county  of  Merrimack.  Most  of  these,  being  provided  only  with  a  building,  and 
little,  if  any,  productive  funds,  and  sustained  by  very  moderate  tuition  fees,  at 
length  yielded  to  the  unequal  competition  with  institutions  supported  by  taxation, 
and  faded  away  many  year's  ago,  but  not  until  they  had  done  an  admirable  work 
for  the  towns  of  their  location,  leaving  a  void  which  has  never  been  filled.  Places 
could  be  mentioned  which,  during  the  existence  of  the  academy,  furnished  an 
unbroken  succession  of  students  for  college,  but  which  now  scarcely  send  one  in 
a  decade,  if  at  all. 

But  not  a  few  of  these  institutions,  better  endowed,  and  receiving  additional 
endowments  in  later  years,  still  continue  their  noble  and  indispensable  work. 
They  are  the  recognized  feeders  of  our  colleges  and  the  most  powerful  allies  of 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  Without  attempting  an  enumeration,  I  may  men- 
tion as  specimens,  in  Massachusetts,  the  famous  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
Williston  at  Easthampton,  Monson  Academy,  Worcester  Academy,  Gushing 
Academy  at  Ashbumham,  Lawrence  at  Qroton;  in  Vermont,  Barre,  Peacham, 
and  Saxtons  River  academies,  and  the  well-known  one  at  St.  Johnsbury ;  in  Maine, 
Berwick,  Limington,  and  Fryeburg  academies;  in  New  Hampshire,  the  renowned 
Phillips  at  Exeter,  Pinkerton  at  Derry,  Appleton  at  New  Ipswich,  Kimball  Union 
at  Meriden,  Pembroke,  and  others;  all  of  which  have  made  a  splendid  record. 
Many  others,  now  extinct  or  decayed,  have  done  equally  faithful  work  toward  the 
same  end.  It  is  the  want  of  such  institutions  as  these  fitting  schools  which  has 
been  found,  outside  of  New  Elngland  and  especially  at  the  West,  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  best  liberal  education,  and  a  chief  reason  why  colleges  in  those 
regions  can  not  easily  compete  in  quality  with  the  New  England  colleges. 

They  have  not  the  proper  feeders,  and  attention  is  beginning  to  be  wisely 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  academies  on  the  New  England  model,  for  the 
New  England  academy  has  shown  itself  in  several  respects  not  unworthy  its 
somewhat  ambitious  name.  In  each  community  it  organized  and  concentrated 
the  best  minds  in  promoting  the  best  culture.  The  founders  and  guardians  of 
these  widely  scattered  and  once  numerous  institutions  have  invariably  included 
the  best  element,  lay  and  clerical,  in  the  surrounding  region— intelligent,  sagacious, 
forceful.  The  splendid  roll  of  trustees  of  Dummer  Academy  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. A  similar  showing,  in  kind,  if  not  in  extent,  could  be  made  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Phillips  academies— Pinkerton,  Kimball  Union,  Monson— and  doubtless 
of  many  others.  They  have  enlisted  the  men  wakeful  and  watchful  for  the  high- 
est culture  of  the  young.  They  have  also  selected  and  attracted  the  best  teaching 
talent  of  the  times.  Commonly,  if  practicable,  there  has  been  a  permanent  prin- 
cipal, a  man  strong,  well-balanced, and  devoted  to  his  work;  such  men  as  Moody, 
of  Dunmier;  Adams  and  Taylor,  of  Andover;  Abbott,  of  Exeter;  Richards,  of 
Kimball  Union;  Hammond,  of  Monson,  and  others  of  like  quality,  who  made  both 
their  reputation  and  that  of  the  school.  Around  these  central  figures  have  been 
gathered  successively  as  assistants  a  great  company  of  the  ablest  young  graduates 
of  our  colleges,  pausing  on  their  way  to  their  several  professions,  to  throw  for  a 
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tse  tbeir  early  force,  enthusiasm,  and  culture  into  the  minds  of  other  young 
BeiL  No  one  who  lias  not  pondered  the  suhject  can  understand  the  magnifi- 
cent ability  that  in  its  young  strength  has  been  educating  the  New  England  of 
tbe  pist  as  well  as  of  tiie  present.  It  would  show  a  noble  list  of  names  afterwards 
pKnmifilit  in  professional  and  public  life.  You  strike  their  track  as  well  in  the 
BDaite  as  in  the  larger  schools.  Thus  in  the  little  town  of  Peacham,  Vt. ,  we  find 
uDOQg  the  former  teachers  in  the  academy  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  secretaries  of 
tke  American  Board,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire,  the  president 
flf  a  distinguished  college,  two  college  tutors,  a  brilliant  medical  professor,  and 
other  men  of  x>o^7er  and  note. 

Among  the  assistants  at  Pinkerton  Academy  are  the  names  of  Chief  Justice 
Bdl,  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  the  brilliant  Leonard  Swain,  cut  down  in  his  earliest 
pdme,  and  the  equally  brilliant  Jarvis  Gregg,  still  earlier  called  away.  Thaddeus 
dtereofl  and  Daniel  Webster  were  academy  teachers.  So  was  the  late  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  in  a  little  town  of  1,200  inhabitants.  So,  it  may  be  added,  was  Dr.  B. 
S.  Storrs,  at  Monson.  Many  a  witness  yet  living  can  testify  what  stirring  influ- 
ences were  these  models  and  vitalizing  spirits.  They  were  a  revelation  and  an 
tusptration.  Seeds  of  learning  and  of  thought  have  thus  been  scattered  over  the 
hUlB  and  valleys,  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England  by  its  future  jurists, 
ftatesmen,  divines,  and  educators,  destined  in  due  time  to  bring  forth  a  harvest 
ifter  their  kind  and  to  fill  the  country  with  their  fruitage. 

For  these  institutions  have  not  only  organized,  but  they  have  diffused  the  best 
nilture.  They  first  concentrated  and  then  radiated.  Widely  diffused  as  they 
ccoe  were,  they  brought  home  the  thought  and  often  the  purpose  of  the  higher 
education  to  every  fireside.  In  this  respect  they  have  fulfilled  a  function  not 
socompHsbed  by  the  later  high  school.  For,  though  open  to  all,  they  were 
designed  rather  for  special  privilege  than  for  universal  range,  and  classical  train- 
ing was  more  a  primary  aim  than  an  incidental  and  subordinate  and  scarcely  tol- 
erated use.  They  first  suggested  to  a  multitude  of  young  men  the  purpose  of  a 
Hbexal  education,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  it.  They  drew,  as  a  magnet, 
the  true  steel.  In  many  towns  where  the  once  flourishing  academy  has  gone 
down  for  want  of  funds  the  contrast  between  the  former  constant  supply  and  the 
later  dearth  of  college  candidates  is  a  sad  one.  The  registers  of  the  two  Phillips 
academies  are  dazzlingly  bright  with  names  of  men  foremost  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  many  of  whom  would  doubtless  have  found  their  way  elsewhere  and  many  of 
whom  would  not. 

But  it  is  not  alone,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  the  public  and  professional  men  to  whom 
these  influences  have  been  most  valuable,  but  the  far  larger  body  of  clear-headed 
business  men  and  active  workers,  sound  thinkers  and  pillars  of  society  in  every 
Nation  of  life.  Here  they  pursued  the  studies  they  elected,  often  inclusive  of  the 
daflsics.  Here  they  perceived  the  impetus  of  the  same  earnest  teachers  and 
imbibed  the  whole  tone,  spirit,  and  imwer  of  the  institution.  They  came  invigo- 
rated by  the  morning  walk,  often  of  the  longest,  and  perhaps  by  their  home 
'•chores^  before  and  after  school.  They  came,  young  men  and  maidens,  with 
their  tidy  apparel,  their  morning  gp'eetings,  tbeir  sympathetic  glances  and  recog- 
aitions,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  a  stolen  word  or  note,  and  joining  in  the  homeward 
waQc,  all  and  always  under  the  guidance  of  native  chivalry  on  the  one  side  and 
modesty  on  the  other,  and  the  benign  influence  of  home  life  and  surround- 
And  when  they  went  thence  on  their  several  ways  of  life,  many  and  bright 
the  memories  tliat  clustered  round  that  luminous  si>ot.  At  South  Berwick 
Oi  llie  Ist  of  July  it  was  a  pleasant  and  impressive  thing  to  see  the  thousand 

■na  and  women  of  standing  and  character,  most  of  them  former  pupils,  who 
'     Citta  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Berwick  Academy. 

VOteoOker  function  of  the  academy  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  by  no  means 
m>  97 75  ^  T 
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the  least  important.  It  gave  a  thoroughly  Christian  education.  These  institi 
tions  were  quite  as  often  the  offspring  of  religious  zeal  as  of  Jiterary  enthusiasn 
For  the  most  part  they  were  founded  and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  pure  religic 
and  high  morality.  It  was  part  of  the  system  and  often  of  the  written  code  1 
require  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  morning  or  evening  prayer,  as  we 
as  attendance  at  church,  and  to  prohibit  Sabbath  breaking  and  irreverence  an 
every  form  of  vice  and  immorality.  Not  seldom  have  these  institutions  been  tl 
scenes  of  deep  religious  interest  and  revival.  The  infidel,  the  demagogue,  and  tl 
sectarian  banish  these  influences  from  the  high  school,  the  grammar  school,  ar 
the  primary  school;  but  from  the  academy  they  can  not  dislodge  them.  Thj 
institution  remains  and  may  remain  the  stronghold  of  a  Christian  education.  F< 
this  function,  aa  well  as  the  others,  we  may  thank  God  and  warmly  cherish  t] 
New  England  academy. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  LEA:B"!irET>   I»KOFESSI0NS  AND  SOCIAL  COKTEOL.' 


/ 1 

1  IW^afiicitkMi  ^Mnanded.  by  the  StateB  of  the  Union  for  admbBion  to  tbe  practice  of  medicino  or 
rflaw— Tbo  preparations  of  the  French  professor  for  his  Tocatlon  as  a  member  of  a  faculty  of 
T^dkbe  or  la^ — Tbe  instltations  in  frhich  medical  and  other  scientific  instmction  is  given  in 
Gtmiay,  it^ctbcr  -writli  their  staff  and  pay  of  instractora— The  interest  of  society  in  antl  its 
iaterfa«noe  with  the  adndsaion  to  practice  medicine  or  law. 

Ilie  cxUtenco  in  a  commtmity  of  a  group  of  indlTidnals  devoted  to  the  office  of 
^ft-ctioa  and  cnltnro  may  I)o  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  of  civil- 
izitioii.  Tlio  profesaiou  of  the  law  is  devoted  to  the  protection  of  property ;  the 
Fofesaion  of  medicine  to  tb©  protection  of  the  body;  the  profession  of  divinity 
errJcrivdy  to  tho  cnltnro  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  i)hases  of  social  life  bave 
i^tit  analogncs  in  tbe  life  of  animals,  but  no  animals  so  far  as'  known  have  any 
ipeeial  groups  of  individuals  corresponding  to  those  that  fill  the  professions  in 
^aman  society.  8neb  professions  in  fact,  as  we  find  them  in  civilized  nations,  prove 
The  inheritance  of  tbeir  civilization  from  tbo  Greeks,  wbo  were  tbe  intellectual  ances- 
y^m  that  first  investigated  the  laws  of  mind,  and  from  tbo  Komans,  wbo  formulated 
:ke  laws  tliat  govern  advanced  social  organizations.  Tbis  ancestry  bas  been  appealed 
td  for  intelligent  direction  after  the  terrible  epocb  of  tbe  year  1,000  in  the  name  of 
^*5iny  safety,  during  the  i>eriod  ealled  tbe  Renaissance  in  tbe  name  of  intellectual 
freedom,  and  at  tbo  outbreak  of  tbe  Englisb  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  tbe  French 
Berolntion  of  1789,  in  tbo  name  of  personal  equality  before  tbe  law.  Eacb  of  these 
t^ial  revolutions  bas  been  marked — possibly  a  mere  coincidence — by  a  preclilection 
S»  a  cesi^ln  line  of  study.  During  tbe  Middle  Ages  theology  held  sway,  during  tbe 
\  ^fiATgaaiice  law,  and  later  its  offspring,  culture,  was  tbo  favorite  study,  and  during 
^periotl  of  wbicb  tbe  present  forms  a  part  tbe  study  of  medicine  predominates. 

Tbe  close  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  is  usually  placed  at  1453,  tbe  year  of  tbe  taking  of 

Caestantinople  by  tbo  Turks.     In  1400,  at  tbo  celebrated  University  of  Cologne,  in 

^  domains  of  tbe  ecclcsiasticnl  monarcb  called  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  tbe 

•"■dy  of  jonsprndence,  probably  in  tbe  form  of  cburcb  or  "  canon  law,"  was  already 

piaiag  decidedly  on  tbo  study  of  tbeology  proper.    Not  quite  71  per  cent  of  tbe 

*»»lenta  of  the  three  faculties  of  ibe  university  were  studying  law,  27  per  cent 

^«e  stadying  tbeology,  and  but  2  per  cent  were  studying  medicine.    Sixty-five 

7^«zs  later  the  law  students  bad  increased  to  86  per  cent,  tbe  tbeologioal  students 

Md  iaUea  to  12  per  cent^  and  tbe  medical  students  were  still  2  per  cent  of  tbe  wbole 

■**^J  of  students  of  law,  tbeology,  and  medicine  of  tbe  University  of  Cologne. 

Bat  a  new  business  bad  in  tbe  meantime  arisen— tbe  business  of  studying  for  tbe 

^^  of  caxliglitenmeiit;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  tbat,  tbougb  tbis  effort  was  tbe  result  of 

^  »Uuty  of  Greek  literature,  tbe  way  for  tbe  comprebension  of  tbat  literature  bad 

^*tt  p%Ted  by  tbe  study  of  jurisprudence.    Tbe  study  of  law,  says  Burke^  is  one  of 

^  Jirst  of  buman  sciences,  worth,  in  my  opinion,  all  tbe  others  put  together  for 

^!^f^emng  and  invigorating  tbe  intellect,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  openmg  and 

^^^^*fgmg  it.    In  1400  there  were  126  students  in  tbe  University  of  Cologne,  Just 


^ 


1  Bv  3Cr.  W eUfard  Addis,  specialist  in  tho  Bureau. 
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half  of  whom  were  in  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts,  such  as  it  was  then.  In  1476  ther 
were  607  students  in  the  same  university,  81  per  cent  or  more  of  whom  were  in  th 
faculty  of  liberal  arts,  such  as  it  had  become.  In  the  same  interval  theology  ha 
fallen  from  11  per  cent  of  the  whole  attendance  at  the  university  to  1.8  per  eent,  lai 
from  28  to  12.5  per  oent^  and  medicine  was  nowhere. 

In  1476,  however,  the  University  of  Cologne  had  lived  nearly  a  century ;  it  pei 
haps  had  become  antiquated  and  had  "traditions;"  but  the  University  of  Hall< 
founded  in  1693,  represented  new  ideas  in  Germany  even  after  the  crushing  an 
blinding  effect  of  the  religions  wars  and  excitement  of  that  and  the  preceding  cei 
tury.    This  is  shown  by  statistics  of  1693-1700  in  the  following  table : 

Students  at  the  University  of  Halle, 


Period. 

Theology. 

Jurispru- 
dence. 

Medicine.  Iphilosoph 

1693-1700 

Percent. 
27 

67.6 
60.3 
40.9 

Percent. 
67 
10 
85.3 
11.6 

1 
Per  cenL    ,   Per  cent, 
4.7                  11, 
8.1                    4. 

1741-1750 

1771-1780  

4.5    

1891-1898 

17. 2                   80, 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  while  in  England  and  France  what  is  represented  b 
the  German  faculty  of  philosophy  was  drawing  the  brightest  minds  away  irom  th< 
ology  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  faculty  of  theology  seems  i 
have  obliterated  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  medicine  and  dwarfed  that  of  jurii 
prudence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  church  and  state  were  very  intimately  coi 
nected  in  Prussia  (as  has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Paulsen  in  his  Die  Deatscb 
Universitaten)  until  the  present  century,  the  first  decade  of  which  saw  the  liberf 
tion  of  the  serfs  and  the  right  of  others  than  noblemen  to  hold  public  office. 

Passing  now  to  the  eighth  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  importance  whic 
the  study  of  medicine  is  assuming  is  at  once  noticed  by  glancing  at  the  followin 
diagrams  (pp.  1189  and  1190) ;  and  medicine  is  the  embodiment  of  science,  as  jurii 
prudence  is  of  ethics  and  theology  of  metaphysics  or  the  immaterial  part  of  the  world 

It  is  hoped  that  the  intimate  relation  between  the  learned  professions  and  th 
susceptibility  of  an  age  to  favor  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  has  been  showi 
In  the  sequel  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  is  being  done  at  home  and  abroa 
to  prepare  physicians  for  their  responsibilities  in  the  age  of  medical  science. 

I. — The  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  the  Leari^d  Professions. 

As  the  student  of  the  history  of  medical  instruction  in  the  United  States  rax 
over  the  discussions  of  that  question  since  1850,  the  date  at  which  an  interest  in  th 
subject  began  to  be  awakened,  he  is  impressed  by  the  value  which  medical  pract 
tioners  place  upon  a  ''college  training,"  and  their  distrust  of  mere  mother  wit  an 
tne  practical  instinct  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  As  early  as  1847  Drs.  Ware,  Bigelov 
and  Holmes,  all  teachers  of  medicine,  declare  that  the  only  means  known  to  thei 
of  elevating  the  profession  of  medicine  is  either  to  require  that  the  applicant  £c 
admission  to  a  medical  school  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  that  the  course  of  stud 
in  the  medical  school  be  made  to  cover  a  longer  period.  Though  it  is  evident  tbu 
the  second  alternative  presented  by  the  committee  of  Harvard  professors  in  th 
report  above  quoted  was  adopted  when  a  change  was  made,  about  the  beginning  < 
this  decade,  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  Univei 
sity  for  1897-98  the  following  announcement  is  made: 

Beginning  with  the  year  1901,  candidates  for  admission  to  regular  standing  mm 
present  a  college,  scientific,  or  medical  degree^  or  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  tliei 
naving  equivalent  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  school. 

1  Considering  a  true  science  of  anthropology  to  be  something  apart  and  above  zoology  and  yet  m 
invention,  the  oharacteristio  of  an  "age  of  machinery.*' 
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InlSTS  80  important  had  this  question  of  the  collegiate  edncation  of  the  intendiug 
BMlieal  student  heoome  that  an  association  of  medical  practitioners  was  formed  for 
&  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  propaganda.  Those  who  thus  advocated  tho  neces- 
Gtyofs  eoliege  coarse  do  not  appear  to  have  desired  the  student  to  study  the  sci- 
mtn  saeh  as  is  tanght  in  the  schools  the  Germans  call  **  real/'  when  using  that  term 

THE   LKARKSD  PROFESSIONS  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

P^I»Iitiaii  of  German  Empire  (1888) 49,421.084 

PipalrtionofFrench  Republic  (1888) 87.980, 7» 


DuatLiMl.^Skowing  mov0ment  <^  the  enroll- 
uaUiM  tJu/aeuUUM  <^  law^  medieine,  and  UU' 
eUgjf,  m  twnUif'two  Cfmfnan  xtnii>ersHie9  dttr- 

[(^oBpOed  by  writer  for  Beport  of  1888-89,  vol. 
2,  pp.  837-018.1 


DiAQBAM  2.— Showing  movement  of  the  enroUmeni 
in  the  ttate  facuUie*  of  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology  in  France  during  eight  years. 

[Ck>mpiled  by  same  band  from  the  Report  of 
French  Department  of  Higher  Education  1888, 
issued  once  in  ten  years.] 
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iathe  compound  word  "real-schnlen,"  for  the  classical  or  literary  training  seems  to 
^  preferred  to  the  merely  scientific.  Bat  the  point  to  be  remarked  is  that  those 
p(>etitioneTB  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  general  deyelopment  of  the  under- 
■taBding  and  the  training  for  a  special  pursuit.  Neyertheless,  the  alternative  of  a 
^"^wterm  of  study,  indicated  by  Drs.  Ware,  Blgelow,  and  HolineR,  as  asnbstitute 
^fteouise  in  the  humanities  seems  to  be  the  direction  along  which  the  American 
l*>teional  schools  are  moving. 
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The  intellectnal  equipment  possessed  Ly  tlie  majority  of  the  attendance  at  pr 
fessioual  schools  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1880  was  succintly  oharacte 
ized  OS  *' fresh  from  the  high  school,  academy,  the  farm,  or  the  backwoods."  * 

Dr.  Pepper,  in  making  this  statement,  had  in  mind  the  attendance  at  the  raodic 
schools,  bnt  an  evidence  of  the  sapreme  reliance  in  America  on  mother  wit  in  tl 

TIIE  rnOFESSIOX  OF  MKDICIXK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Diagram  d.— Showing  Jluctuation  of  attendance  at  the  schools  of  Diaorau  A.—JShotcinff  increasf  < 
each  of  the  three  medical  sects  in  the  United  States  during  the  medical  andiaxv  students  durin 
period  of  JSSO-00.  last  five  years. 

[Compiled  by  A-  K.  Miller.  M.  D 

lCk>mpiled  by  writor  for  1889-90  Heport,  using  the  oompleto  sta-       specialist  in  professional  cduci 

UBticsofUliuois  State  Board  of  Health.]  tion  in  the  Bureau  for  Kopoi 

1804-85,  pp.  1223,  etseq.] 
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learned  profession  of  law  is  given  in  the  constitution  of  Indiana.  By  that  instri 
ment  "every  voter  is  entitled  to  i)ractice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  State."*  On  tl 
other  hand,  we  find  Harvard  University  refusing  to  admit  into  its  celebrated  la 
department  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  college,  and  State  after  State  is  no 

>  Higher  Medical  Bdacation  the  True  Interest  of  the  Public  and  of  the  Profession,  by  WUlia 
Pepper,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  cliuieal  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  12. 
'Constitution. 
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Rrdnag  an  apprenticeship  in  an  office  or  graduation  from  a  law  school,  very  little 
•eeideration  being  given  to  the  potentialities  of  mother  wit  unrefined.' 
Thi  repeated  and  explicit  denunciation  by  the  great  national  medical  and  law 
MociatioDs  of  the  short  cuts  into  the  practice  of  medicine  and  law  leave  no  room 
fe  referring  to  the  matter  in  veiled  language.  Foreign  Governments  are  taking 
ccgnizasce  of  the  facts  and  are  inclined  to  regard  American  licenses  and  diplomas 
i;of  oucertain  value.  The  profession  of  medicine  has  pushed  up  the  standard  of  the 
v-hacii  of  that  profession  from  "two  years"  to  four  years;  but  the  profession  of  law 
bs  not  saeceeded  nearly  so  well.  This  appears  to  be  natural  when  it  is  considered 
^t  tbe  advance  made  by  the  medical  profession  is  due  to  thu  creation  and  use  of 
I MTT  police  power  or  body  by  the  several  States,  generally  calletl  a  State  board  of 
kolthor  examiners.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
tt§e  of  law.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  is  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  that  makes  the 
tfrangements  for  admitting  members,  its  owii  officers,  *'to  the  bar;"  but  in  other 
Estances— the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example — it  is  the  local  court  that  has  com- 
P^ejorisdiction.  But  wise  precautions  are  being  made  against  this  unevenness  of 
tfcstaercn  within  the  same  State.  West  Virginia,  during  1897,  determined  to  send  all 
«?plicant8  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  the  faculty  of  the  law  department  of  her  State 
raiversity,  though  leaving  full  power  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  court,  while  New 
York,  Comiecticut,  Now  Jersey,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin 
b^ca  "State  board  of  examiners"  or  a  permanent  ''standing  committee."  It  is 
^ved  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  taken  no  steps  to  fix  tlie 
V^fications  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts,  which 
*re,  it  is  believed,  subject  to  the  Federal  Government  in  matters  of  organization.' 

To  sfcoTT  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  testify  to  the  uniform  courtesy  which  the 
atfcrrogations  of  the  Bureau  received  at  the  hands  of  the  attorneys-general  and  the 
K^idents  of  the  State  boards  of  health  or  of  examiners,  the  reply  from  Massachu-  * 
^^  is  given  as  a  fit  introduction  to  the  tabulation  which  follows.     Others  equally 


'la  Chapter  TI  of  second  volamo  of  Commiasioner'a  Koport  for  1889-00  thcro  is  a  coiupilation  of 
^  ^^^akfDM  giren  both  at  Harvard  and  other  imiversities,  and  iflso  a  statement  of  the  action  taken 
JtCoiambia  in  regard  to  shortening  the  coUego  curriculum  for  intending  medical  students. 

*Tbe  dnty  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  admission  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  this 
^^tfiiy,  s»3r3  Mr.  John  "W.  Sliartcl,  to  whom  the  attorney-general  of  Oklahoma  courteously  referred 
^  Commisaioner's  inquiry,  rests  with  the  district  courts.  There  is  no  specific  requirement  as  to  tho 
Bi^  ef  diKbargo  of  this  duty.  The  qualifications  of  the  applicants  depend  largely  upon  the  indi- 
^^*^  judgment  of  each  court,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  Territory 
^^^etent  time,  when  amotion  is  made  for  admission  of  a  person  to  tho  bar,  to  appoint  a  committee 
'&^b«r8  of  the  b«r,  who  conduct  the  examination  of  tho  applicant  in  open  court  and  ply  him  with 
t^^^tiaras,  and  the  committee  then  makes  its  recommendation ;  and  in  view  of  such  recommeii<lation, 
•iisTiew  of  the  court's  observations  of  tho  answers  of  tho  applicant,  the  court  then  determines  for 
iS«if  vbcther  the  applicant  shall  he  admitted.  There  being  no  restriction  on  the  power  of  tho  court 
^^vpect  to  the  admission  of  attomojrs  to  practice  law,  the  way  is  open  for  a  very  low  standard  of 
f^owMud  qualifications,  though  from  my  own  i>ersonal  observation  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  I 
^^*»«  the  courts  have  generally  required  at  least  a  fair  exhibition  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
*^l>^0n  admitting  him.  (Extract  from  letter  to  Commissioner  of  Education  by  reference  from 
^•s.  C.  A.  Calbreatfa,  attorney  general  for  Oklahoma,  In  response  to  tho  following  letter:) 

Dkpartmemt  of  the  Intebiob,  Bureau  of  Education, 
g^  Washington,  D.  0.,  August  30,  1SD7. 

Ithmey-General  (or  President  Board  of  Health). 

^^^  SiK:  Permit  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  inquiries  made  herewith.  I  am  in  receipt  of 
^Jkiters  from  abroad  which  ask  for  tho  conditions  under  which  graduates  of  foreign  faculties  of 
-^ve  idmitt^  to  practice  in  the  United  States.  As  each  State  has  its  own  regulations  respecting 
'^^asttars,  r  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  certain  information  from  you  regarding  tho  rules  now 
C^Wikg  the  admission  to  the  bar  [to  practice  medicine]  in  your  State.  Such  other  information  as 
^  ^tereniaiee  may  allow  you  to  favor  this  Bureau  with  will  promote,  I  am  sure,  the  ohject  the 
^^'J^rtw  bsTs  in  view. 

^tcQked  oirelope  is  inclosed,  which  will  carry  your  reply  f^ree  of  postage. 
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interesting  are  at  liand,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  make  a  selection ;  but  it  will  b 
noticed  that  Mr.  Fox  speaks  from  intimate  experience. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  23,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  attorney-general  has  referred  to  me,  probabljr  because  of  m 
experience  as  bar  examiner,  your  letter  of  August  12,  malcing  certain  inquiries  con 
coming  admission  to  the  bar  in  this  State,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  you 
questions  in  their  order. 

1.  Application  for  admission  to  the  bar  is  made  by  petition  to  the  supreme  jndicis 
court  or  to  the  superior  court.  The  applicant  embodies  in  bis  petition  the  statu  tor 
requirements,  i.  e.,  tbat  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  an  alien  who  ba 
made  primary  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statei 
and  that  he  &  of  the  a^e  of  21  years,  and  prays  that  he  maybe  admitted  to  practic 
as  an  attorney  if  found  to  be  qualified.  By  rule  of  court  tno  petition  for  admissio 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  the  cler 
with  whom  the  petition  is  filed  gives  public  notice  of  the  petition  by  advertisemer 
in  the  papers.  The  petition  is  then*  referred  to  the  bar  examiners,  who  hold,  as 
rule,  two  examinations  in  each  county  in  each  year. 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  a  diploma:  All  candidates,  whether  graduates  of  a  la\i 
school  or  not,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination.  As  a  matter  of  practice  th 
examiners  are  accustomed  to  ask  the  preliminary  question  whether  the  applicant  j 
a  graduate  of  any  law  school,  and  that  fact  is  treated  by  them  as  of  some  weigb* 
That  it  is  not  of  controlling  weight  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  la^ 
school  graduates  are  rejected  at  every  examination. 

3.  I  can  not  say  that  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  would  be  regarded  as  of  an 
weight  with  the  examiners.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  questions  of  civil  law,  excep 
as  incorporated  in  the  common  law,  are  ever  put. 

4.  A  member  of  the  bar  of  another  State  files  his  petition  for  admission  to  this  ba 
like  any  other  applicant,  stating,  however,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  admitted  t 
practice  in  some  other  State,  and  his  petition  is  referred  to  the  bar  examiners;  ba 
he  is  not  subjected  to  a  now  examination  unless  his  admission  to  the  bar  has  been  s 
recent  as  to  excite  suspicion.    The  statute  upon  this  question  is  this: 

Public  Statutes,  chapter  159,  section  38 :  ^  A  person  admitted  as  an  attorney  o 

'  counsellor  of  the  nighest  iudicial  court  of  any  otner  State  of  which  he  was  an  iuhab 

itant,  and  who  afterwards  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  may  be  admitte* 

to  practice  here  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  good  moral  character  and  hi 

professional  qualifications." 

5.  The  applicant  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  and  a  citizen,  or  an  alien  wh 
has  made  the  primary  declaration,  and  he  must  be  a  person  of  good  moral  chai 
acter.  The  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  bar  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  thi 
last  qualification  unless  objection  is  made. 

6.  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  pr^tice  of  the  examiners  to  inquire  as  to  the  genera 
education  of  the  applicant  as  distinguished  from  his  professional  edncatioi] 
Undoubtedly  the  applicant's  command  of  English,  as  shown  by  his  examinatioi 
paper,  is  of  weight. 

7.  There  is  no  positive  requirement  as  to  the  term  ofjprofessional  study,  and  n 
preference  is  shown  as  between  law  school  and  office.  The  result  depends  for  tli 
most  part  upon  the  examination,  which  is  intended  to  be  thorough.  The  ba 
examiners  have  generally  felt  that  a  legal  education  could  hardly  be  acquire 
in  less  than  three  years,  the  length  of  the  course  in  each  of  our  law  schools;  an 
we  have  intended  to  make  it  pretty  hard  for  an  applicant  to  pass  a  satisfactor 
examination  who  showed  less  than  three  years'  study. 

8.  Until  the  present  year  the  bar  examiners  have  been  appointed  by  the  Boprem 
Judicial  and  superior  courts  for  each  county  in  the  State;  but  by  the  act  of  1891 
chapter  508,  the  Justices  of  the  supreme  Judicial  court  are  to  appoint  hereafter  fiv 
bar  examiners,  who  are  to  examine  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  throagh 
out  the  State.  Upon  their  favorable  report  the  applicant  is  admitted  '^  unless  th 
court  shall  otherwise  determine.*' 

9.  The  supreme  judicial  court  and  the  superior  court  are  alone  authorized  to  gran 
petitions  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jabbz  Fox. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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MEDICINE, 


TVliat  qnalificatioiis  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
from  the  applicant? 


What  aualificatlona  are  required  in  the  way  of 
aproiossional  study  of  medicine,  specifying,  in 
addition  to  the  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  practice  thereof  required,  the  dura- 
tion of  such  study,  and  whether  it  mnst  be 
supplemented  by  "study  with  a  physician T' 


Alabama. 


Abkansas  . 


Aeizoxa  . 


California:  None. 


Colorado:  None. 


CONITECTIOUT:  None.  He  may  be  a  common 
drunkard,  a  notorious  libertine,  or  a  criminal 
abortionist  as  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  dis- 
qualifies him. 


Delaware  :  Must  furnish  proof  of  good  moral 
character  and  good  common  school  education. 


Florida:  None. 


Georqla.  :  None  . 


No  qnallfications  are  specified  except  that  the  in- 
dividual must  be  a  graduate  of  a  '*  recognised  " 
college;  that  is,  one  recognized  by  tho  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Diploma  of  recognized  reputable  school,  or  ten 
years'  practice  ot  medicine  as  a  business.  An- 
atomy, choraistry,  physiology,  pathology,  sur- 
§ery,  practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics  and 
iseaBcs  of  women. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  medical  chemistry,  obstet- 
rics, surgery,  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  thera- 
peutics, including  practice  and  materia  medica. 
JNo  attention  paia  to  coUoge  diplomaa. 


Must  hare  studied  medicine  at  least  four  yeara, 
including  three  regular  courses  of  lectures  in 
difiereut  years  in  some  legally  incorporated  col- 
loge  or  colleges,  prior  to  his  having  received 
a  diploma. 

Diploma  of  a  college  recognized  (by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association) ;  but  any  holder  of  a 
diploma  of  a  medical  college  may  demand  an 
examination,  which  all  must  pass. 

Three  courses  in  a  regular  medical  coUege  and 
successful  passage  of  examination  before 
board. 
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LAW. 


! 


Tbst  qnalifications  aa  to  citizenship,  penonol 
I  rbanctor,  and  liberal  edncaticm  are  required 
I   &rai  the  applicant  I 


!  Ictttl  bota  £de  citlzenahip.  High  moral  char* 
arter  u  testified  to  by  a  member  of  the  profea* 
ve&.   Edacation  judged  from  examination. 

'  Kast  be  a  dtixen  of  the  State  and  of  good  moral 
I    ciararter.  The  liberal-education  feature  is  left 
to  court  which  esaminea. 


I  iVlaration  of  citlxenship  and  proof  of  good 
coral  character  are  r«*qiilred,  but  there  is  no 
distiaction  between  liberal  and  professional 
edacation. 


1  jAcUration  of  citizenship  and  certificate  from 
twosttomers  of  court  to  inrhich  applicant  has 

;    2^?Ued  for  odnUasioii  tliat  applicant  possesses 

,   i^  character  and  attai  xments  that  entitle  him 

:    to  admission. 

Ifast  declare  intcction  to  become  n  citizen  three 
iMotha  before  applying :  must  have  certificate 
■f  sood  moral  cbaraoter,  but  no  special  atten* 
lioo  paid  to  liberal-edacation  feature. 

,  ^wt  be  a  dtizen  of  the  ITnited  States,  21  years 
I  ^  and  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
'  lu^e  graduated  from  a  college  or  secondary 
KbooTor  had  been  mdmitted  to  a  college  or 
preparatory  school,  or  passed  an  examination 
Kure  committee,  for  -which  last  he  must  pay 
»ftosf|5. 


^ttrt  he  a  resident  of  the  Sute  and  of  "fair" 
cbsracter.  and  must  h»Te  a  general  knowledge 
K  Snglish  and  American  history,  mathemat- 
ica,  Ksglish  gramnuur,  and  Latin. 

1 

l^vt  Mtijcfy  jodgo  that  ho  is  21  years  of  age, 
**rf  of  good  monl  cliaractcr. 

^^  bs  a  citizen  of  tho  circuit  wherein  he 
'■■^  appUcation  and  of  good  moral  charao- 
jCT.isshgim  by  a  certifLcmte  of  two  attorneys 
"•*Ti  to  court. 

I 


What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  way  of  a 
professional  study  of  law,  and  must  such  study 
DO  done  in  a  law  office  or  bo  supplemented  by 
study  in  such  an  office  i 


If  the  study  period  is  passed  in  a  law  office,  then 
the  Judges  of  tho  supreme  court  must  make 
written  examination,  except  those  graduating 
from  Alabama  University. 

The  circuit  and  supreme  courts  are  tho  only  bodies 
authorized  to  grant  license  to  practice  law.  Ap- 
plicant must  stand  satisfactory  examination  m 
open  court  by  tlie  supreme  court,  and  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  three  lawyers  appointed  by  circuit 
court  when  applicant  is  examined  by  that  court. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  become  admitted  to 
the  practice  hero,  if  not  armed  either  with  a  di- 
ploma or  license  from  another  Jurisdiction,  is  to 
stand  the  examination  in  open  court,  and  bv  that 
show  such  familiarity  with  tho  law  as  will  sat- 
is^r  the  court  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
take  care  of  a  practice. 

Examination  in  open  court  after  filing  certificate 
from  two  attorneys. 


If  not  a  member  of  tho  bar  of  another  State  must 
pass  an  examination  l>efore  supremo  court  or  a 
committee  appointed  by  it  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Must  have  studied  law  after  arriving  at  the  age 
of  18  for  two  years,  if  a  college  or  law-school 
graduate;  otherwise, for  threo  years  in  a  law 
Bchool  or  nuder  competent  professional  instruc- 
tion  in  the  office  of  a  practising  attornev  or 
with  a  Judge  of  the  superior  court  or  botn,  of 
which  period  one  vear,  at  least,  must  be  spent  in 
this  State.  Applicants  shall  be  required  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination,  before  a  standing 
committee  of  fifteen,  upon  the  law  of  pleading, 

Eractice  and  evidence,  constitutional  law,  the 
iw  of  real  and  personal  property,  contracts, 
tons,  equity,  criminal  law,  wills,  and  adminis- 
tration, corporations,  partnership,  negotiable 
paper,  agcuc;^,  bailments,  domestic  relations, 
and  such  additional  subjects  as  committee  shall 
deem  advinable. 

A  legal  course  in  a  law  offico  is  not  necessary. 
All  applicants  for  admission  except  practising 
lawyers  of  other  States  are  roquired  to  study 
three  years  under  direction  of  lawyer  or  Judge 
of  the  State.  Examination  is  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  bar. 

Shall  bo  examined  by  the  judge  to  whom  appli- 
cant applies  or  a  committee  of  two  appointed 
by  Judge. 

Must  undergo  cxftmination  before  committee  ap- 
pointed by  court  on  conunou  law,  pleading  and 
evidence,  equity  and  equity  pleading  and  prac- 
tice, Code  of  Georgia,  Unitca  States  and  State 
Constitutions,  and  the  rules  of  court.  Diplomas 
of  certain  law  schools  in  Georgia  will  obviate 
necessity  of  examining  candidate. 
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What  qualifications  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
from  the  applicant? 


What  Gualiflcations  are  required  in  the  way  of 
a  proiessional  study  of  medicine,  specifying,  in 
audition  to  the  branches  of  medicine  and  sur* 
eery,  and  practice  thereof  required,  the  dura- 
non  of  such  study,  and  whether  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  "study  with  a  physician  f  " 


Idaho  :  Citizen  of  United  States  or  has  declared 
intention  of  becoming  such,  and  evidence  of 
good  moral  character.  But  said  board  may 
also  refuse  a  license  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct, etc.  The  words  "unprofessional  con> 
duct,  etc.,*'  is  declare<l  to  mean— 


1 


he 


tb. 
of 
,h. 
nt 

or 
ol 


Indiaita  :  Must  reside  within  the  Stat«  and  pos- 
sess a  good  moral  character,  attested  by  twom}e- 
holders  under  oath.  After  July  1, 1890,  no  med- 
icid  college  will  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing 
which  does  not  require  the  entrance  qualifica- 
tioDs  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  as  a  prerequisite  for  matricu- 
lation.   (Same  as  Illinois.) 


Iowa  :  Certificate  refnsed  to  one  who  is  incompe- 
tent, convicted  of  felony,  grossly  immoral,  or  is 
a  habitual  drunkard.  Good  character  must  be 
certified  to  by  two  physicians  of  the  State.  Lit- 
erary qualifications  same  ad  those  of  Illinois. 


Kansas  :  Good  moral  character  is  required. 


Diploma  of  a  reputable  medical  college  and  an 
•      Ion. 


Diplomas  of  colleges  recognized  by  the  Stat-e 
board  of  health  as  being  In  "good  standing.'' 
Diplomas  from  conditioned  colleges  are  recog- 
nized, but  must  be  supplemented  by  an  exami- 
nation in  medicine,  surgery,  gynecology,  and 
obstetrics,  a  percentage  of  80  oeing  required. 
Graduates  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  that 
are  not  recognized  by  the  board  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  branches  of 
meilicinc.  Graduates  of  Canadian  coUegea  and 
foreign  colleges  and  universities  are  required 
to  supplement  tbcir  diplomas  with  an  examina- 
tion m  practice,  surgery,  gynecology,  and  ob- 
stetrics, unless  they  present  evidence  of  tlieir 
right  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 

1)roAince  and  country  in  which  the  college  is 
ocated  fVom  which  they  received  their  diplo- 
mas. 

After  18ft9,  July  1,  no  diploma  will  bo  reooguized 
if  given  by  a  college  po.ssessing  an  inadequate 
equipment  for  teacnins  medicine,  which  has  not 
cuuical  and  hospital  facilities,  and  which  does 
not  have  an  active  and  competent  facultv,  em- 
bracing the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, chemistry,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  nistology.  pa- 
thology, bacteriology,  opthalmology,  otology, 
gynecology,  laryngologj',  dermatology,  hygiene, 
and  State  medicine,  and  which  does  not  ei\)oin 
attendance  upon  80  per  cent  of  four  regular 
courses  of  instruction  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
six  weeks  each  in  four  different  years,  and  which 
does  not  exact  an  average  graae  of  76  ner  cent 
on  an  examination  as  a  conaition  of  gniauation. 

Diploma  of  recognized  medical  college  teaching  in 
a  four  or  more  years'  course  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
pathology  and  patnolo^cal  anatomy,  surgery 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  bacteriology  and 
microscopy,  and  medical  j nrisprudence.  £ach 
course  shall  continue  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

A  diploma  of  a  recognized  law  school. 
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I  ^Ittf  qualifications  as  to  citisenshlp,  personal 
ciuBaete-,  and  liberal  edaoation  are  required 
£ran  the  applleant  I 


I  Mitt  be  a  cttiaen  «f  the  United  States;  nothing 
I    nqoir^  in  the  way  of  liberal  education. 


Xoft  icske  affidaTit  that  he  ia  of  age.  h  eitlsen 
af  the  Stete,  and  a  certified  transcript  from  a 
coort  of  record  in  this  State  showing  that  he 
is  k  man  of  good  moral  chwtMSter.  JiTothing 
M  tD  liheial  edacaUon. 


£▼«;  person  of  good  moral  character,  being  h 
Teter,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  piaouoe 
kv  in  all  courts  of  Justice.  (Constitution  Art. 
VII,sec.2L) 


Unit  bea  citizen  [of  the  State]  and  of  good  moral 
character.  There  ia  no  provision  regarding  a 
hbeni  education,  but  the  want  of  it  is  consld- 
«tedio  determining  the  applicant's  qualiflca- 
Uses. 


What  qnaliflcations  are  required  in  the  way  of  a 
professional  study  of  law,  and  must  such  'study 
be  done  In  a  law  olBce  or  be  supplemented  by 
stady  in  such  an  office  f 


He  must  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  it  is  im- 
material how  ho  gets  it.  A  committee  appoint- 
ed by  court  ascerudns  fitness. 


Every  applicant  to  i»ractice  law.  except  those 
who  apply  for  admiasion  upon  a  license  granted 
in  another  State,  or  upon  a  diploma  issued  by  a 
law  school  in  the  State,  shall  present  to  one  of 
the  appellate  courts  proof  that  he  has  studied 
law  two  years  the  same  studies  prescribed  by 
the  regularly  established  law  schools  in  the 
State,  or  a  course  equivalent  thereto,  naming 
the  books  studied,  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  one  or  more  licensed  lawyers  or 
firms  of  lawyers,  and  that  the  applicant  has 
submitted  to  satisfactory  examinations  bv  such 
lawyer  or  lawyers  at  convenient  intervals  dur- 
ing such  period  of  study,  covering  progressively 
the  entire  conrse  studied,  sndh  proof  to  consist 
of  the  alfidavit  of  the  applicant  and  also  of  the 
certiHcate  or  certificates  of  the  lawyer.  Exam- 
ination is  held  in  open  court. 

From  the  letter  of  the  attorney-general,  Hon. 
William  A.  Ketchnm:  The  words,  "being  a  vo- 
ter" has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  have  no 
limitation  in  excluding  those  who  are  not  voters, 
and  women  are  admitted  to  practice.  The  only 
substantial  requirement  is  that  the  applicant 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  tiroes 
this  may  not  be  very  rigldlv  insisted  upon.  It 
seems  to  be  the  theory  that  it  is  not  very  impor- 
tant  who  is  admitted  to  practice  law,  as  after  ho 
has  been  admitted  to  practice,  if  he  does  not  know 
enough  to  Justify  his  admission,  he  will  not  get 
any  practice  anyhow." 


Must  pnrsne  a  regular  course  in  the  study  of  law 
for  at  least  two  years  in  the  office  of  a  practicing 
attorney  of  this  State,  or  a  course  of  two  years 
of  thirty-six  weeks  oaoh  in  some  reputable  law 
school  in  the  United  States.  Examination  is 
conducted  by  three  members  of  the  bar.  one  of 
whom  must  be  the  uttomev-gcoeral.  The  written 
questions  are  prepared  oy  the  supreme  court; 
the  oral  examination  is  conducted  in  open  court. 
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TThat  qualifications  as  to  dtizensliip,  personal 
character,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
from  the  applicant  i 


"Wliat  qnalificationB  aro  required  in  the  way  of 
a  professional  study  of  medicine,  specifying,  in 
aodition  to  the  brandies  of  medicine  and  sur- 

f;ery,  and  practice  thereof  required,  the  dura- 
ion  of  such  study,  and  whether  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  '*study  with  a  physician?" 


Louisiana:  Good  moral  character,  arera^  edu- 
cation, as  shown  by  tcclmical  examination  be- 
fore board. 


Maikb:  Certificate  of  good  moral  character,  only 
so  far  as  the  board  may  take  it  upon  itself  to 

decide. 


MARYI.AND:  Testimonials  to  moral  character. 
The  candidate  should  at  least  possess  a  high- 
school  education. 


MAESAaHCSKTTS:  Good  moral  character  and  21 
years  old. 


Michigan  :  None . 


Minnesota  J  Good  moral  character.  Evidence 
of  ignoranco  in  ordinary  spelUDg  and  writing 
countagainst  a  candidate,  adoption  of  examiner. 


Most  have  diploma  from  medical  college  in  good 
repute,  having  three  courses  of  six  months 
each  in  difiercut  vears.  An  examination  be- 
fore the  board  on  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 


All  must  pass  an  examination  on  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
surgery,  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, oDstctrics,  or  such  branches  thereof  na 
the  board  may  deem  necessary  that  the  appli- 
cant should  possess. 

Must  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  medical 
school  having  a  three  years*  course,  but  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  extend  the  course  to  four 
ycars.  Kon graduates  of  a  coUego  of  medicine 
are  examined  in  practice,  surgery,  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  tliorapeatics,  physiolegy, 
chemistry,  jurisprudence,  obstetrics,  gyn'e- 
cology,  hygiene,  and  pathology. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  surgeiy,  physiology,  pathology, 
obstetrics,  and  nraciice  ot  medicine.  College 
diplomas  not  a  factor  in  testing  an  applicant's 
qualifications  for  practice. 

Every  gr.iduate  of  any  legally  authorized  me<\i- 
cal  college  in  the  State,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  other  country,  shall  bo 
deemed  qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  snr- 
eery  in  all  its  departments  after  having  reg- 
istered. 


The  applicant  for  license  must  present  evidence 
of  ha^'ing  attoidc<l  upon  three  separate  coarsen 
of  medical  study  at  a  college  having  not  loss 
than  six  months  duration  each.  Study  with 
physician  not  necossory.  [ Other]  applicants  are 
reiiuired  to  pass  an  examination  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  histology,  pathologv-,  chemistry, 
medical  jurisprudence,  preventive  medicine, 
obstetrics,  practice,  surgery,  diseases  of  women 
and  children  materia  medica,  eye  and  ear  dis- 
toxicology. 
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What  qruliflcations  as  to  dtizonship,  personal 
e^Araicter,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
£ro3i  Ute  applicant; 


I  Mass  be  citizen  of  State;  present  oertifloate  of 
food  Htocal  character. 


y*tMng  in  the  way  of  citizenship  or  liberal 
edac^ion,  bat  cbaxacter  mtist  be  satisfactory 
to  jufftice  preeiding  at  time  of  examination. 


'  Hsst  hare  been  a  cltisen  two  years  (of  State) 
aid  be  of  i^ood  naoral  charact^.  lio  liberal 
•Auestioa  required  by  law. 


Hsit  be  a  citizen  of  the  State,  or  declared  his 
iitectioii  to  become  ancfa,  and  most  be  of  good 
BioI  character.  Undoubtedly,  applicant's 
tammattd  of  Encliab,  as  shown  in  examlna- 
tinMpers.  is  of  weight. 

¥ut  be  a  resident  in  the  State,  a  citicen  of  the 
,  TftiSf^  States,  and  of  good  moral  character 
(sfidarit  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  bar 
•f  the  State  in  good  standing  and  on  prescribed 
farms).  The  board  of  examiners  will  regard 
syplieuita  who  ha-re  received  bachelors^  de- 
pws  from  any  reputable  college  or  university 
u  hsring  prnna  facie  the  requisite  general 
e4a»tional  qualilications  for  admission  to 
tW  bar.  So  also  as  to  graduates  of  Michigan 
c^val  or  liigh  schools,  or  other  reputable  in- 
ititalioBs  orsiniilar  character.  Recent  first- 
fnde  teachers'  certificato  will  also  be  accepted. 
■  Otberwifte  applicant  must  pass  examination, 
e^pedallr  arithmetio,  eramraar,  elementary 
a%«bn,  ^general  American  and  English  his* 
wy.  drif  government  composition  andrhet- 
vie,  and  English  literature.  If  the  profes- 
aoeal  examination  papers  of  a  college  or  other 
psdoate  show  deficiencies  in  education  the 
»Ti(er  wm  be  suUi«ct  to  examination. 

^^  piesent  his  affidavit  that  he  is  of  age  and 
M  a  eitisea  of  the  United  States,  or  has  de 
«isred  his  intenticrai  to  become  snch.  Also 
ifMiTJts  from  two  practicing  attorneys  that 
Wisapersonofgood  moral  character.  Board 
Mali  examine  applicants  in  such  branches  of 
e»ecil  edocation  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 


What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  way  of  a 
professional  study  of  law,  and  mast  such  study 
DO  done  in  o  law  office  or  be  supplemented  by 
study  in  such  an  office  7 


Must  present  certificate  that  two  years  have  been 
spent  in  study  of  law.  The  coort  will  not  bo 
satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate 
in  point  of  leffal  learning  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  he  is  well  read  in  the  following  course  of 
studies  at  least:  Constitution  (Story),  Law  of 
Nations  (Yattel  or  Wheaton),  History  of  the 
civil  law  in  Louisiana,  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Code 
of  Practice,  General  Statutes,  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, Bomats's  Civil  Law,  Pothier  on  Obliga- 
tions, Blackstone's  Commentaries  (fourth  book), 
Kent's  Commentaries,  Mercantile  Law  (Smith), 
Insurance  (Wood),  Negotiable  Paper  (Story,  or 
Parsons  and  Daniel),  Evidence  (Oreenleaf. 
Starkie  or  Phillips),  Crimes  (Russell),  Criminal 
Procedure  (Bishop),  and  the  Jurisprudence  of 
Louisiana. 

Must  have  studied  law  two  years  in  a  lawyer's 
oflice  or  law  school,  and  must  be  vouched  for  by 
tho  member  of  bar  with  whom  the  student  has 
read.  The  examining  committee  is  composed  of 
three  members  of  tho  bar  in  exich  county. 

Must  have  been  a  student  of  law  for  the  two  years 
immediately  nrcceding  his  application,  and  must 
be  examined  by  court  If  not  a  CTaduate  of  a  law 
school  in  State.  Tho  court  selects  the  examin- 
ing committee. 


Must  pass  a  thorough  examination.    See  letter  of 
Mr.  Fox  (p.  11»2),  answer  to  seventh  question. 


Graduates  from  law  deportment  of  Michigan 
University  or  Detroit  College  of  Law,  both  hav- 
ing a  three  years'  course,  are  admitted  to  bar  on 
their  diploma.  Others  must  liave  studied  law 
for  three  years  previous  to  applying  for  admis- 
sion, which  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  applicant's 
answering  correct  70  i>er  cent  of  the  questions 
asked  him  in  a  written'  and  oral  examination  on 
the  administration  of  estates,  agency,  bailmcut 
and  carriers,  bills  and  notes,  common  law,  con- 
tracts, constitutional  law,  public  and  private 
corporations,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  dam- 
oges,  domestic  relations,  equity  Jurisprudence 
and  procedure,  evidence,  insurance,  mortgages, 
partnership,  pleading  and  practice  (common 
and  Miohisan  law),  personal  and  real  property, 
torts,  legal  ethics,  State  statute  law,  interna- 
tional law,  suretyship,  frauds.  United  States 
courts.   There  is  a  State  board  of  law  examiners. 


Must  bo  examined  by  State  board  of  examiners  in 
law  of  real  property,  conveyances  and  trusts, 
equity  Jurisprudence,  pleading  and  practice, 
common  law,  statute  law,  code  pleaoing  ana 
practice,  constitutional  law,  iutemational  law, 
criminal  law,  contracts,  sales,  bailments  and  ne- 
goiiable  instruments,  landlord  and  tenant,  in- 
surance, partnership,  agency,  suretyship,  frauds, 
damages  and  liens,  torts,  domestic  relations,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  and  wills.  Attorneys 
of  five  years*  standing  from  any  other  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may,  in  the  discretion  of  tho  board,  be 
admitted  without  examination. 
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What  qualifications  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character  and  liberal  education  are  required 
from  the  applicant? 


What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  way  of  a 
professional  study  of  medicine,  specifyiiif;,  in 
addition  to  the  branches  of  medicine  and  sur- 

gery,  and  practice  thereof  required,  the  dura- 
ion  of  such  study,  and  whether  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  '^study  with  a  pbysioianf " 


Missouri  :  The  law  prescribes  no  qualiflcations ; 
but  in  reeard  to  personal  character  and  citizen- 
ship tbo  board  has  made  a  rule,  which  has  not 
been  questioned,  according  to  which  an  appli- 
cant most  present  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  physicians  as  to  his  moral  and 
Sroiossional  ctiaracter,  and  he  must  be  a  resi- 
ent  of  the  State  unless  he  makes  affidavit  that 
he  resides  in  a  county  of  another  State,  which 
county  lies  upon  the  border  of  Missouri. 

Montana  :  None :  but  board  may  refuse  to  grant 
license  on  moral  grounds. 


Kebbaska. 


Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  supremo  court  it 
is  necessary  ouly  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  di- 

Eloma  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  school 
1  good  standing  to  be  admitted  to  registration. 
The  good  standmg  of  the  school  to  be  deter- 
mined, like  the  reputation  of  an  individual,  by 
testimony.  The  court  decided  that  the  law  did 
not  authorize  the  board  to  set  up  a  standard. 

Applicants  must  posses  a  diploma  from  a  repu- 
table school  of  medicine  whose  professors  and 
teachers  are  graduates  of  a  school  of  that  kind, 
and  which  after  July  1, 1898,  requires  attend- 
ance upon  four  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least 
six  months  each,  no  two  terms  in  one  year.  Ko 
credit  for  practice  of  or  study  with  a  physician 
is  given. 


Kbyada:  None. 


New  Hampshibb  :  Good  moral  character  and  21 
years  of  age.  Must  have  graduated  from  a  reg- 
istered college  or  satisfactorily  completed  a 
full  course  in  a  registered  academy  or  high 
school,  or  had  a  prenrainary  education  consid- 
ered and  accepted  by  the  regent  (State  super- 
intendent of  eaucation)  aa  Auly  equivalent. 


Nbw  JBBSETf  Nothing  as  to  citizenship,  bnt  at 
least  two  physicians,  one  of  New  Jersey,  must 
vouch  for  personal  character.  Candidates  must 
be  graduates  from  an  accredited  literary  or 
scientific  college,  or  have  completed  satisfacto- 
rily not  less  than  a  three  years'  course  in  an 
accredited  high  school  or  academy,  or  have 
received  a  preparatory  education  covering  the 
following  branches,  viz,  orthography,  arithme- 
tic, Engush  grammar  and  composition,  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  United  States,  algebra,  and 
physics,  or  what  this  board  of  examiners  may 
consider  their  equivalent. 


New  Mexico:  Two  certificates  well  accredited 
as  to  personal  character  and  professional  stand- 
ing. Our  board  disproves  of  medical  schools 
domg  their  own  examination  of  candidates  for 
matriculation.  It  requires  that  each  candidate 
for  admission  to  a  medical  school  shall  furnish 
as  a  minimum  a  high  school  certificate— prefer- 
ably a  college  degree. 


A  medical  education  and  a  diploma  from  some  reg- 
ularly chartered  medical  school,  said  school  w 
have  a  bona  fide  existence  at  the  time  when  said 
diploma  was  granted. 

Our  State  pays  now  (1807)  no  attention  to  medi- 
cal college  diplomas  except  from  Dartmouth. 
After  1803  Dartmouth  graduates  will  have  to 
stand  examination.  Applicant  must  have 
studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  full  school 
years  of  at  least  nine  months  each,  including 
rour  satisfactory  courses  of  at  least  six  months 
each,  in  fourdifierent-calendar  years,  in  a  medical 
college  registered  as  maintaining  at  the  time  a 
satisfactory  standard.  The  regent  shaU  accept 
aa  the  equivalent  for  any  part  of  these  require* 
ments  or  those  concerning  a  literary  education, 
evidence  of  five  or  more  years  of  reputable  prac- 
tice provided  that  such  Hubstitution  be  specified 
in  the  license,  or  has  either  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  from  some 
registered  medical  school,  or  a  d  iploma  or  license 
conferring  full  right  to  practice  medicine  in 
some  foreign  country.    (Keceut  law.) 

Candidates  must  have  received  a  diploma  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  fh>m  some 
legally  incorporated  medical  college  (which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  l)oard  was  in  good  standing 
at  the  time  of  issuing  said  diploma)  in  the 
United  States  or  a  diploma  or  license  confer- 
ring the  full  right  to  practice  all  the  branches 
of  medicine  ana  surgery  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, and  have  also  studied  medicine  four  years, 
including  three  courses  of  lectures  in  diircrent 
years  in  some  legally  incorporated  American  or 
foreign  medical  college  or  colleges  prior  to  the 
granting  of  said  diploma  or  foreign  license ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  two  courses  of  medical 
lectures,  both  of  which  shall  be  either  begun  or 
completed  within  the  same  calendar  year,  shall 
not  oe  considered  as  satisfying  the  above  re- 
quirements. All  examinations  shall  be  written 
in  the  English  language  and  the  Questions  shi^ 
be,  except  in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
such  as  can  be  answered  in  common  by  all 
schools  of  practice. 

No  study  with  a  physician  required.  As  to  pro- 
fessional study  our  board  has  not  specified  at 
length  its  requirements  except  as  to  time  (four 
years)  and  terms  of  lectures  [courses]  (four) 
and  conditions  for  matriculation.  [A  diploma 
of  a  legally  chartered  medical  institution  in 
good  standing  will  admit  to  praotioe— law.] 
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^T^t  qnalifications  as  to  citizecship,  personal 
ehanscttr,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
frgca  tlie  appbcaDtf 


What  qualifications  are  required  in  tLo  way  of  a^ 
profeaHionnl  study  of  law.  ncd  must  such  study 
be  done  in  a  law  ofiico  or  be  supplemented  by- 
study  in  SQch  an  office  / 


) 


Uasi  be  an  actual  resident  and  of  good  cliar- 
«teT.  3Co  particular  qualification  as  to  liberal 
education. 


Hast  be  a  resident  of  the  Fnitod  States  or  who 
ba^  Bzade  a  bona  fide  de^'laration  of  his  inten- 
tisa  U»  become  a  citizen  and  tbat  be  is  of  age, 
mast  hare  testinionfala  of  ^ood  moral  char- 
*cter.  and  mast  have  studied  law  fur  two 
j^arman  certified  to  by  txro  reputable  counsel- 
an  at  law. 

^ait  b?  a  resident,  of  age,  of  p:oo<l  repute,  and 
kare  itudied  law  for  t  wo  years.  M  ast  at  least 
fcareaffoofl  coramon-achool  cducaUon,  which 
is  jal^wl  from  hia  composition  and  spelling  at 

^^Umitnt  of  the  St^te  and  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. A  general  education  only  required. 


Graduates  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and! 
Ck)lumbia  law  schools  are  excmpte<l  from  exam- 
ination. Others  are  required  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  open  court. 


The  examination  is  conducted  in  open  court. 


Graduates  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  shall  lie  admit tc J,  as  far  as  profes- 
sional learning  is  concerned,  without  examin- 
ation.   Others  are  examined  by  court. 

Familiarity  with  the  various  branches  and  general 
practice  of  the  law  reqiiired,  and  to  this  end 
•tudv  in  law  office  is  de.Hirable,  although  not- 
required.  The  examination  is  by  court  or  com- 
mittee. 


No  person  shall  be  recommended  for  license  as  a 
counselor  at  law  in  this  State  uuIchh  lie  first 
submit  himself  to  examination  and  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  knowledco  of  the  priu- 
ciples  and  doctrinen  of  the  law  and  of  his  abilities 
as  a  pleader,  nor  shall  any  be  admitted  to  such 
examination  until  ho  shall  have  practiced  as  an 
attorney  for  tbreo  years  at  least.  The  examina- 
tion for  attorneys  and  counselors  shall  bo  both 
written  and  oral.  The  examining  commit  tee  la 
composed  of  six  counselors,  two  going  out  each 
year. 


Must  undergo  nn  cxrimination  in  open  court. 
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"Wliat  qnalificationfl  as  to  citizenship,  personal 
character,  and  liberal  education  are  reqmred 
from  the  ai)plicant/ 


New  York  :  Certificate  of  good  moral  character 
from  not  fewer  than  tvro  physicians  in  good 
standing;  also  evidence  that  applicant  has  the 
general  education  rc<iuired  preliminary  to  re- 
ceiviug  thodcgreoof  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medi- 
cine ill  this  State  (medical  student  certificate), 
or  graduation  from  a  reuistercd  college,  or  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  full  course  in  a  registered 
acadeiliy  or  high  school,  or  had  a  preliminary 
education  considered  and  accepted  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ns  equivalent  to  such  high-school  course. 

NoRni  Carolina:  Certificate  ot  cood  moral  char- 
acter from  someone  known  to  the  hoard.  Edu- 
cation decided  by  character  of  papei*s  handed 
in  on  examination. 


What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  way 
a  professional  study  of  medicine,  specifying, 
audition  to  the  branches  of  medicme  and  si 
gery,  and  practice  thereof  required,  the  du 
tiou  of  such  study,  and  whether  it  must 
supplemented  by  "study  with  a  physician ? 


NoETH  Dakota  . 


Evidence  that  applicant  has  studied  medicine  i 
less  than  four  full  years  of  at  least  nine  moat 
each,  including  satisfactory  courses  of  at  le 
six  months  each,  in  four  ditterent  calendar  ye 
in  a  medical  school  registered  as  maintainiuj 
the  time  a  satisfacto'ry  standard.  The  an 
c.int  for  license  to  practice  medicino  in  K 
York  State  [not  a  graduate?]  must  pass  exa 
nations  in  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  cln 
istr^,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology  and  di 
U0818, therapeutics,  practic<\  and  materia med 
(See  also  p.  1234.) 

No  attention  paid  to  diplomas.    Satisfactory 
amJnation  in  all  branches  of  medicine, 
stadj  with  physician  required.    Examinati 
are  oomprehensive  but  are  liberal ;  80  per  c 
is  necessary  to  pass,  however. 


Ohio:  Good  moral  character  from  two  rogistere*!     All  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States req 
physicians  of  the  State.  I      ing  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  stady  of  m 

I  cine  and  two  coorses  of  footnres  for  gradna 
I  prior  to  1886,  and  possessing  proper  facill 
for  teaching  and  a  faculty  embracing  the  chairs  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  mat 
medica,  therapeutics,  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  shall  be  recognized  as  in  good  sti 
ing.  and  diplomoa  issued  by  the  same  and  properly  verified  shall  entitle  the  holders  tlioreo 
register  as  graduates  in  medicine.  For  the  ten  years  ending  in  February,  1896,  all  medical 
legi's  exacting  the  foregoing  requirements  and  possessing  iacihtics  and  a  faculty  na  specified  al 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  facts,  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  to  and  including  the  year  1 
but  that  no  medical  college  shall  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  which  has  not  since  1892 
sessed  the  foregoing  facilities  and  faculty,  and  in  addition  has  not  exacted  an  entrance  quali 
tiou  and  attendance  upon  three  regiUar  courses  of  lectures  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  On 
after  July  1,  1899,  no  medical  college  will  be  recognized  as  in  good  standing  which  does  not  req 
the  entrance  qualification  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  as  a 
requisite  for  matriculatiou,  which  does  not  possess  an  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  medic 
which  has  not  clinical  and  hospital  facilities  ba.sed  uponaminimum  muni-ipal  popnlationof  50 
and  which  does  not  have  an  active  faculty  embracing  the  departments  of  anatomy,  pliysiol 
chemistry,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  histology,  pathol 
bacteriology,  ophtalmology  and  otology,  gynrecology,  laryngology,  hygiene,  and  State  menicine, 
which  does  not  enjoin  attendance  upon  80  per  cent  of  four  regular  courses  of  instruction  ot 
less  that!  twenty-six  weeks  each,  in  four  dilforent  years,  and  wiiich  does  not  exact  an  avc 
grade  of  75  per  cent  on  an  examination  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  providing  that  the  rule 
tivo  to  population  as  a  basis  for  clinical  and  hospital  facilities  shall  not  apply  to  institutions  u; 
State  control  and  which  by  virtue  of  such  control  receives  gratuitously  patients  from  all  par 
the  State  in  which  such  colleges  are  located. 


Oklahoma  :  Certificate  of  good  moral  character 
and  that  holder  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard. 


ORBf;o\ :  (iood  moral  character  required  . 


Pennsylvania:  Applicant  must  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  have  a  com- 
petent common-school  education. 


Bhodb  Island:  Citizenship  is  a  new  question 
and  has  never  occurred  to  ns  before  but  will 
now  receive  attention.  Personal  character  has 
not  been  required.  It  is  diflicult  to  establish 
[true]  character  of  applicant,  but  we  do  not  is- 
sue cerliticate  until  applicant  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  three  months  in  this  State  and  if  ho 
turn  out  an  advertising,  cbarlatanic  person  we 
refuse  to  grant  certificate.  A  high-school  or 
academic  education  is  required  of  all  colleges 
in  "good  standing." 


None,  if  a  graduate  from  a  raodical  college  In  i 
standing;  if  not  a  gradu.ite,  appUcaot  i 
have  been  a  practicing  physician  for  five  j 
and  pass  an  examination' before  the  boai 
the  several  branches  of  modicin«>. 

No  attention  paid  to  college  diplomas.  All  i 
stand  an  examination  beforo  Stato  me 
board  on  anatomy,  physiology,  etc 

Fouryearsstudy  of  medicine,  includingthreej 
in  some  legally  incorporate<1  medical  collei 
the  United  States,  or  a  diploma  or  licouso 
ferrine  the  full  right  to  practice  all  ihc  brat 
of  medicino  and  surgery  in  some  foreign  < 
try.  Others  must  stand  an  examination  h 
board. 

Examination  on  eleven  brand ica  of  mod 
required.  Applicant  [for  examination]  i 
have  obtained  diploma  from  a  Bcbool  hav 
four-years'  course  in  medicino  during  the 
of  graduation.  One  year  at  a  veterinai 
dental  school  will  not  pass  for  a  year  of  8 
in  medicine.  School  must  have  a  coon 
twenty -six  weeks,  teach  all  main  and  sn 
mentai7  branches.  Stndv  with  physiciai 
required  nor  is  it  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
years.  Diplomas  of  schools  located  in  cit 
fewer  than  50,000  people  not  accepted. 
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Tkt  fUAiificaAiaxkn  as  to  citisensliip,  pcrsonnl 
'ianietPT,  ami  liberal  education  are  requirwl 
(ma  the  tpplicant  ? 


What  qnnHficatloDB  arc  roqiurtHl  in  the  xray  of  a 
profeeaioual  study  of  law,  nn«l  must  such  atndy 
l>o  ilono  iu  a  law  office  or  be  sapplemented  by 
stiulv  in  Huch  an  office  f 


Ita  be  a  diiaen   and  pi 
ZBsd  mtni.  diaract«r.    Liberal  •daoatton 


it  o«rtiflcate  of    For  college  ipaduatcrt  two  years"  atml^'  of  law  ia 
is  ;      required  (tor  others,  three  year 


school  or  in  office, 
law  examiners. 


•s)  cither  in  law 
There  ia  a  State  board  of 


'«e  rear  residence  in  the  State  reqoired,  as  also  All  most  undergo  an  examination  and  most  hare 
i  certificato  of  ffood  moral  character,  signed  by  |  read  lawio  u  law  offic«?i  or  in  a  law  school  for 
tvsBSBbecacif  the  bar.  twelve  mnnlba  at  least.     Supremo  court  ooth 

dact«  examination. 

i  ^lo:  W  a  resident,  of  f:oo<l  utoml  eharaeter '  All  aro  oxamino<l,  but  applicants  must  have  read 

'  I      law  in  an  office  or  studied  in  some  reputable  law 

I      school  fortwo  years  (thirty-six  weeks  of  session 

being  taken  as  a  year).     Supremo  court  exam- 

*      ines  applicants. 

All  must  pass  an  examination,  to  which  those 

only  arc  admitted  who  have  8tudie<1  law  three 

years  either  in  .in  office  or  in  a  law  school.    So* 

Eremo  Court  appoints  a  committee  of  nine  mem* 
ers  tocxamiuu  applicants. 


^utWs  citizen  of  the  Tnited  States  or  have 
^I'lared  intention,  have  resided  odo  year  in  i 
iv^ste,  and  be  a  peraon  of  good  moral  ckacatar. 
XitkiBg  in  the  way  of  a  iiberBl  edaei^Mi.         I 


a  good  f  itoval  cbaracter  . 


Must  have  acq uire<l  tho  requisito  learning.  This 
fact  in  ascertained  by  examination  by  the  court. 
Applicant  is  examined  in  open  court  by  com- 
mittee. 


'^ mm  be  a  cxtizen  of  the  Un ile<l  States  and  of 
*«wd  mend  cfaaractrr  os  oertifled  to  by  two 
^°>"aa.  Hft  must  bave  a  good  English  ednca* 
^  ud  a  knowledge  of  tho  elements  of  Latin 
'^cHdcMtd  by  exMuination. 


In  most  connlies  tho  niles  of  court  n  qniro  n  two 
or  three  years'  course  of  study  (prior  to  liual  ex- 
amination by  a  committee)  intheofficeof  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  bar  and  require  at  leaat  one  year's 
actual  work  in  an  otiico,  even  for  students  of 
regular  law  schools. 
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Wlint  qiialidcatioDfl  ns  to  citizenabip,  peraonnl 
cliaractor,  and  liberal  education  are  required 
from  tho  applicant  J 


What  qnalifications  are  required  in  the  way  of 
a prol'essional  study  of  luedicino,  specif  jiiig,  in 
oaditlon  to  the  branches  of  raotlicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  practice  thereof  required,  the  dura- 
Qon  of  such  study,  and  whether  it  must  bo 
supxdomonted  by  "study  with  a  physician  ?' 


Soi'TH  Carolina:  Ifone. 


South  Dakota  :  Good  moral  character,  and  must 
not  bo  an  habitual  drunkard. 


Tennessbe  :  Must  bo  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  and  located  at  some  designated  place. 
We  have  no  law  allowing  ns  to  examine  into 
personal  character.  Applicant  rauet  have  a 
fair  education,  of  which  the  board  may  be  the 
judge. 

Texas:  Must  hare  an  education  equal  to  that 
given  in  a  high  school. 


Utah:  None. 


Termoxt:  None. 


Virginia  . 


Washington:  Board  has  large  powers  of  discre- 
tion as  to  estimating  moral  character. 


West  Virginia  :  Good  moral  character  and  Eng- 
lish c-ducntion. 

Wisconsin:  Must  not  have  been  convicted  of 
crime  in  course  of  professional  business. 


Wyoming  :  Xonc  . 


None  but  gnuluates  of  a  medical  school  entitlc<l 
to  an  examination;  and  the  State  board  exam- 
ines on  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 

Anyone  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  lawful  medicnl 
college,  who  has  attended  three  full  courses  of 
medical  lectures  of  six  months  each .  Ko  two 
full  courses  to  bo  taken  within  the  same  year. 

Law  pays  no  attention  to  diplomas,  but  requires 
all  applicantfi  to  stand  an  examination  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  etc. 


A  diploma,  no  matter  from  what  college  or  nniver- 
sity  it  may  come,  is  held  by  the  higher  courts 
as  equal  to  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  district 
examining  boards. 


Ko  special  requirements  other  than  a  diploma 
from  a  reputable  medical  college ;  and  pass  an 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery  usually  required. 

Diploma  m>m  a  reputable  and  recognised  school 
[api>cars  to  bo  sofiicient]. 


The  State  medical  oxamlnhog  board  doe«  not 
regard  a  diploma  [of  a  school]  of  any  State  as 
sumcient  to  entitle  holder  of  same  to  practice 
in  this  State,  but  will  consider  such  diploma  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  holder 
of  the  same  for  a  license.  All  applicants  are 
examined  in  nervous  diseases,  obstetric  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  anatomy,  prac- 
tice, histology,  surgery,  physiology,  medical 
Jurisprudence,  materia  meaica,  chemistrr,  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  preventive  medicine. 

Diplomas  are  not  recognized.  AU  must  pftss 
examination  by  State  ward. 

All  are  examined  save  those  who  possess  a  di- 
ploma from  a  medical  college  having  three  or 
more  courses  of  lectuies  of  six  months  each,  and 
after  the  year  1901  at  least  four  courses  of  not 
less  than  six  months  each,  no  two  coursea  to  be 
taken  during  the  same  year. 

Ko  person  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine, 
surccry,  or  obstetrics  who  has  not  received  a 
medical  education  and  a  diploma  from  some 
regularly  chartered  medical  school,  said  school 
toliave  a  bona  fide  existence  at  the  time  when 
said  diploma  was  granted. 
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^Tbat  qtuUdcatums  n»  to  citizenship,  i>er»onftl 
character,  ami  liberal  etluratiou  arc  rcquirt-tl 
from  tbe  applicaDt  f 


What  qaaliflcaiions  arc  reqiiireil  in  llie  way  of  a 
professioDal  Rttidy  of  law,  ami  must  such  study 
be  done  iu  a  law  office,  or  he  supplemented  by 
study  in  such  othcc  I 


Citinnsltip  reqnirc<l.     Mr.f*t  be  of  age  and  of  a  I  GnuIuAtes  at  the  law  school  of  the  State  Univcr- 
gecd  luotxl  character.  sity  are  admitted  without  examination;  others 

must  undergo  the  ciEaniinalion  upon  the  course 
!      of  study  prescribed  by  supremo  court. 
Vast  be  a  resident  €>f  the  State,  of  age,  and  of  j  All  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  open 
good  moral  character. 

I  most  be  of  ago.  ami   of  good   moral  character. 
Xo  other  reciniremeDt. 


:  ^x  nontha'  reaidcnce  in  the  State  reqidred. 
Applicant  mast  he  of  age,  and  bare  a  good 
repntatios. 


I  Citizen  of  Fntte*!  States  or  one  haTinff  declared 
istcction  to  become  a  citizen .  Most  be  of  age, 
aad  good  moral  character. 

^u:  hare  reaidetl  in  Vermont  six  monthi,  bo 
of  ajTc,  and  of  good  nioral  character. 


(Most  bare  resided  in  State  aix  months,  be  of 
I    age.  and  a  person  erf  honest  demeanor. 


Hnst  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have 
nulded  in  iStato  one  year,  have  a  good  moral 
d»aracter  'and  21  ycara  of  age]. 


Matt  be  a  citizen,  one  year  a  resident  of  the 
conoty,  havq^a  good  moral  character. 

Host  be  a  reeidcnt  of  the  State  and  be  of  good 
'    Eoral  character. 


Hue  bo  a  citizen,  of  age,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  learned  in  the  law,  all  of  which 
KiL4t  be  paased  upon  by  th'e  standing  com- 
mittee on  admisaion  of  each  ooort.    An  exam- 

'  iaacion  is  made  into  tbe  private  character  and 
oaprc'fasioaal  literary  attainments  of  appli* 
cast 


court. 


The  professional  attainments  of  the  applicant  are 
ascertained  by  any  two  Judges. 


Gradoatea  from  tho  duircrsity  of  Texas  are 
admitted  witbout  examination.  Others  are 
examined  bv  a  committee  on  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, Kent's  Commentaries,  Stephens  on 
Pleading,  Story's  Equity  Tleading,  first  volume 
of  Greeiileaf,  Story  on  ifotes.  Story  on  Parlner- 
ship,  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  or  books  of 
like  character.  Ho  is  expected  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  statutes  ot 
Texas  and  tho  practice  of  her  courts. 

All  applicants  are  strictly  examined  in  open 
court. 

All  are  examined  in  open  court  by  a  committee 
of  tbe  bar;  but  applicant  must  have  studied 
three  years  in  the  orace  of  a  practicing  attorney, 
though  not  more  than  two  of  these  years  may  be 
spent  in  attendance  at  a  law  school  chartered 
by  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  all  are  subject  to  examination  by 
the  supreme  court  of  appeals  on  common  law, 
eqnity.  commorcial  law  and  practice,  and  the 
code  of  Virginia,  bat  tbe  diploma  of  a  law  school 
doly  incorporated  by  one  of  the  United  States 
**  is  considered." 

The  supreme  court  by  two  of  its  judges  satisfies 
itself  that  the  applicant  has  soffieient  general 
learning  [bnt  an  attorney  of  the  State  miut  cer- 
tify that  applicant  has  studied  law  for  two  years 
previous  to  his  application  and  that  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  person  of  sufficient  legal  knowledge 
and  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  on  attor- 
ney and  counselor  at  law,  laws  1897]. 


All  applicants  are  now  (1897)  examined  by  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
for  the  supreme  court. 

Graduates  of  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  are  admitted  on  their  diplo- 
mas; others  are  examined  by  State  board  of 
examiners,  if  they  have  studied  law  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  tho  examination. 

(See  preceding  column.) 
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II.— ThK   PllEPARATION   OF  THE   PROFESSOR. 

Those  who  teach  in  schools  of  medicine  and  law  may  he  divided  into  two  classes 
One  class,  experts  in  the  thing,  sell  their  knowledge  and  cmleavor  to  impart  thei 
skill ;  another  class,  export  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  and  in  ^dacin 
the  students  in  the  way  of  acquiring  skill,  sell  their  own  expertness  in  approachin 
the  untutored  mind  and  devote  themselves  to  teaching  and  jiractical  study.  Poi 
sibly  the  latter  class  is  not  very  largo  in  America,  nor  in  Great  Britain,  nor  in  Pari 
But  the  universities  of  Edinhurg  and  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  have  Ion 
since  lost  their  supremacy  as  centers  of  medical  education,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  s 
Loudon  and  the  Sorhonno  at  Paris  are  not  now  regarded  as  the  great  ccntr 
influence  for  the  common  law  of  England  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  The  legal  ligh 
of  Bciitham,  Austin,  Pollock,  Anson,  Holland,  of  Oxford  or  Camhridge,  and  of  Holm 
of  ^Mnssachusetts  have  supplanted  those  of  Coke,  Blackstoue,  and  the  Yoarhooli 
and  those  of  Savigny,  Hiring,  and  Puchta,  those  of  Pothier.  Thus  medicine  and  la 
are  not  now  generally  regarded  as  necessarily  mere  trades,  and  ''sharp  lawyers''  a 
no  juore  liked  hy  the  legal  profession  than  long  bills  are  liked  hy  the  physiciai 
patient.  AVith  insuperable  ]>ersoverance  the  national  associations  of  law  and  medicii 
have  been  laboring  to  shake  their  respective  professions  free  of  disreputable  or  und 
sirablo  elements  which  would  not  be  fonnd  therein  were  Justinian's  legal  precep 
more  carefully  observed :  Honestevivere,  alterum  non  laedere,  suum  cuiquo  tribuci 

While  the  great  professional  bo<lies  in  America  are  slowly  making  the  learned  pi 
fessions  learned  by  arousing  public  interest  in  the  matter  and  overcoming  popul 
prejudice  against  the  formation  of  a  class  of  highly  respectable  if  not  highly  skill 
physicians  and  judges  drawn  from  among  the  people  themselves,  the  democracy 
France,  through  its  organ,  the  Government  of  that  Republic,  has  been  very  solicito 
to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  professional  instruction  in  its  higher  education,  ai 
it  is  from  the  German  university  that  the  cue  has  been  taken. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  distinctive  features  of  the  German  university  is  tl 
''privat-docent,''  whoso  function  in  a  university  is  to  recommend  himself  by  teac 
jug  some  special  branch  that  is  too  new  and  untested  to  be  regularly  introduced  in 
oflScial  university  instruction,  but  may  be  too  important  to  be  ignored  by  the  cc 
servatism  of  the  regular  official  body  of  instructors.  Thus  as  the  common  law 
supposed  to  be  a  body  of  never-changing  dicta,  though  in  practice  it  is  ever  chan 
ing  by  the  interpretation  of  the  judges  whose  ideas  are  colored  by  those  of  the  tim^ 
so  the  management  of  the  German  universities  has  premeditatedly  introduced 
agency  that,  l>y  insidiously  supplanting  the  contents  of  the  encyclopedia  of  the  tru 
taught  at  any  giA'eu  time,  never  allows  the  university  to  grow  antiquated.  As  t 
privat  docent  is  assured  of  nothing  but  what  the  A^alue  of  his  instructioji  and  1 
energy  can  secure,  he  is  less  conservative  than  the  fellow  of  the  English  nniversii 
who  is  at  least  assured  of  his  fellowship  and  the  emoluments  therefrom  arising. 

By  the  act  of  November  5, 1877,  this  "privat  doccntism"  was  introduced  ii 
France  under  the  name  of  *'maitre  de  conferences,"  with  this  dilTercnce,  howev 
the  master  of  conferences  is  an  official  appointee,  paid  by  the  Government,  which  i 
privat  docent  is  not ;  the  ma!  tre  is  a  part  of  the  university  hierarchy,  while  the  doc< 
18  a  free  lance,  tolerated,  even  iiatronized  and  subsidized,  but  still  on  safferan< 
The  ideas  of  those  who  made  this  great  change  in  higher  education  in  France  ) 
recounted  in  the  circular  letter  of  advice  of  the  French  minister  of  public  iustr 
tion,  March  18,  1878,  a  part  of  which  is  here  translated : 

Mr.  REcroR  :»  Article  1  of  tho  5th  of  November,  1877,  eatablisbed  two  distiuct  groups  ormaitrci 
conferences.    You  are  aware,  Mr.  Itoctor,  each  of  our  facnltics— in  spite  of  the  lato  great  incrcasi 

'  L'  education  uouvelle,  p.  31  ct  scq.,  Monsieur  Breal,  in  Iiis  Excursious  Pcdagogiqnes,  does  not  th 
that  tho  State  oiight  to  pay  the  large  number  of  raaitres  de  conferences  that  are  required  in  orde 
leave  no  larunro  in  tho  university  programme.  He  wonld  nationalize  for  France  the  real  doceu 
found  in  Germany,  merely  changing  his  name  into  French,  "docteur  libre;"  that  is,  in  Engl 
"independent  professor  or  teacher,"  doctor  in  its  old  university  sense  meaning  "a  teacher.'* 

«  Franco  is  a  university  divided  into  seventeen  academies.  Over  each  academy  is  a  rector  who 
charge  of  educational  interests  within  that  academy.  It  must  be  understood  that  ♦*  University 
France"  covers  all  French  territory,  and  that  academies  are  educational  counties  in  this  edncatii 
State  or  the  University  de  France. 
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ik  ff?9o^ael — lias  ckair*  wbos»  duties  aro  too  large  to  bo  iierforraod  by  ono  i»rofo(i8or,  ho  wc  vrr  frrcat  hii 
iibgenee  and  Ma  talen  t .  lHorrover,  it  Iiappoos  sometines  that  a  professor  ha-i  preferences  for  part  icu. 
hr  parts  of  bia  subject  and  is  inclined  to  dwell  on  certain  topics  of  hi*  course  to  the  di'trimcnt  of  the 
eihtn, tiius  leaving  tbe  student  en  some  occasions  witlioiit  other  assistance  tliaii  his  books.  It  i;*  to 
sTcttMie  Xhl%  inocnvcnienco  that  maitres  do  conferences  have  been  attached  to  chairs.  They  are  to 
irTtWp  the  matters  that  the  profensor  has  merely  touched  upon  (u'anra  fait  qu  indiquer)  or  to  repeat 
fificolt  ports,  uainfc  the  best  texts  Trhea  the  ntatter  is  literary  (dans  Ics  lettrcs),  or  in  conducting 
•xpenments  cakralatcd  to  show  resalts  and  their  causes  when  the  matter  is  in  the  domain  of  science. 
T^  second  group  of  niaitro  do  conferences  has  quite  another  character.  The  personnel  of  the  facul- 
ty* *f  sciences  and  letters  was  created  in  18C8.  it  siems,  ospocially  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  e.vam. 
icAtiiRia,  and  not  long  ago  there  wore  farolties  with  onl}'  four  professors.  Even  now  many  are 
ttpr«^«ated  by  fivo  members,  a  ridiculously  inadequate  nujuher.  CMpocially  if  ono  considers  the  variety 
Brontes  that  new  methotL^  of  criticism  and  esperimcutatiou  have  opened  up  during  the  Inst  fifty 
year.-.  Without  prrt<^iuling  to  affonl  the  profusion  of  courses  that  aro  offered  in  other  conntiies,  the 
Government  deairoA  to  enlnrgo  the  too  narrow  field  of  work  to  whicli  our  faculties  have  boon  confined 
«j^  to^icmiit  the  stutlont  to  inovo  more  frcel}-  in  the  way  his  individual  aptituiles  propel  him— indeed, 
to  fuctify  tbosHs  aptitudiw  by  offering  means  of  raoro  orctendetl  research  and  comparisons.  Viewing 
the  f  nestioa  from  this  standpoint,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have  placed  at  my  disposal 
tht  necesaory  sum  to  provide  for  70  maitres  de  conferences,  which  are  to  bo  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
ttzoLir  chairs,  being,  as  it  were,  probationary  chairs  (chaircs  en  experience).  .  .  .  They  aro  not 
dependent  npon  a  professor ;  tbclr  teaching  belongs  to  themselves  ;  but  they  are  connected  with  the 
ctber  clairs  by  an  obligation  npon  which  I  insist,  which  is  to  adapt  their  lessens  to  tho  special  work 
cf  tbe  faculty  and  ta  the  advancement  of  the  student. 

The  maitres,  whose  functions  are  thus  described,  are  appointed  for  the  faculties 
of  letters  aud  scicmes.  In  the  facnlties  of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy  those  who 
perform  the  dnties  of  tho  maltrcn  aro  called  "agr(^jf<^s'^  and  aro  appointed  on  tho 
resuU  of  a  competitive  cxauiiuation,'  and  hold  the  place  for  nine  years  if  not  pre- 
Tionslr  permanently  appointed  as  a  pi*ofessor.  Tho  old  system  of  ''suppleanta'^  to 
the  chairs  has  heen  hUppressed,  tho  place  of  the  sup|)lementary  professor  heing 
filled  by  the  agre^Lji^  [as  a  charge  de  conrB],  who  may  he  transfeiTcd  from  ono  faculty 
to  another  at  the  will  of  the  minister  of  pulilic  instruction.  'Hie  supplement  was 
appointed  for  life  and  was  a  pennaneot  Hxturo  in  the  faculty  to  which  he  was 
attached.  But  all  this  is  laid  down  in  full  detail  in  the  laws  which  follow;  in  Xote 
A  K-veral  diff<Tence8  between  the  American  and  French  university  m  executive  mat- 
t<Ts  arc  discussed. 

THE   P(>SITION   OF   THK   PUOFESSOU. 

IW?for**  entering  upon  the  regulations  governing  the  appointment  of  the  agr<^gd8 
and  tht^  examinatiou  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  each  faculty,  it  is  convenient  to 
give  title  5  of  tho  decree  of  December  28,  1885,  relative  to  the  organization  of  tho 
lacnltits  of  the  schools  of  superior  instruction.  Tliis  title  refers  entirely  to  the 
profeswors  ^vho  occnpy  chairs — *'profes5eurs  titulaires": 

Akt.  o2.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  faculties  and  la  the  higher  schools  of  pharmacy  by  titular 
rr»fcs»*>r*s  assistant  professors  (adjoint),  charges  de  cours,  and  maitres  do  conferences  [the  titular 
profttuoTs  being  permanently  located,  the  others  not]. 

A  ST.  33.  Tbe  titular  professors  are  appointed  acconling  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  decrees  of 
Mareb  0.  1^2,  August  22,  1854,  and  February  27,  1880.  [They  are  appointed  by  the  minister.]  Tho 
peqKe&t  for  a  transfer  from  ono  chair  to  another  in  the  same  faculty  is  submitted  to  tbe  consideration 
ef  the  coancil  of  the  faculty  and  to  the  permanent  section  of  the  higher  council  of  public  instruction. 
Thns,  also,  is  tho  request  for  transference  from  one  facnlty  to  another  submitted  to  the  conncils  of  the 
farcltit**  interested  and  to  the  permanent  section  of  tho  higher  council  of  public  instruction.  The 
ap^oir.tment  to  new  chairs  is  made  directly  by  the  minister. 

Art.  34.  2fo  titular  professor  shall  be  displaced  ftom  office  for  an  equivalent  position  unless  con- 

•eat««l  to  by  the  permanent  wction  of  the  higher  council  of  public  instruct  ion  after  he  has  been  hoard. 

Akt.  3$.  The  titular  professors  may  obtain  leave  of  absence,  renewable  for  five  consecutive  years  at 

tin  iDOHt,  on  account  of  sickness  or  a  temporary  public  mission  foreign  to  x>ublic  instruction.    They 

iwfSve.  in  tbe  first  case,  half  of  their  pay,  and  in  the  second  case,  when  the  ser^'ice  in  which  they  are 

tespWed  does  not  lead  to  a  pension.  100  francs,  the  pay  for  inactivity  [troitemcnt  d'inactivit6].    The 

Utolar  professors  may,  with  the  eonsent  of  tho  council  of  the  faculty  or  school,  be  excused  from  the 

fcty  ef  esaminotJon,  losing,  ho-wover,  a  fourth  of  their  pay.    This  privilege  may  only  be  granted  wlien 

ft»  vork  of  tho  faculty*  will  not  suffer,  but  may  it  not  be  granted  to  a  number  that  ore  more  than  one- 

ihA  of  tbe  titular  profcoaors.  

>  Statistiqucs  de  renaeignement  superl^ur,  1878-88,  p.  95 


8-88,  p.  »5  ><^  T 
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Art.  30.  The  Biippleances  nre  sappressed.  "Wben  tlio  leave  granted  to  the  titnlnr  profcs^ora  requires 
it  a  courso  or  conference  is  provided,  renewable  each  year,  to  fill  the  lacuna.  [Formerly  the  •'sup- 
pleunf  took  the  chair  of  the  absentee.] 

Art.  .')7.  Whenever  a  chair  becomes  vacant  by  death,  expnlsion,  retirement  on  a  iienHicn,  or  by 
revocation,  until  the  appointment  of  a  novr  titular  professor  the  lacuna  in  tlio  instruction  is  filled  by 
means  of  a  course  or  conference  renewable  each  j-ear. 

Art.  38.  The  claims  of  the  applicants  for  charg6  de  cours  and  of  raaitre  de  oonferenoea  are  sub- 
mitteil  to  the  consideration  of  the  consulting  committee  of  public  instruction  [ministry  of  public 
instruction  at  Paris,  first  section].  In  the  facultien  of  law  and  medicine  the  courses  and  conferences 
are  confided  to  the  agrt-ges. 

Art.  .^9.  The  titular  professors  are  not  required  to  retire  on  a  iiension  itntil  they  are  70  years  of  age, 
except  they  ask  it  or  are  unable  to  x>erforra  their  duties.  They  maj'  remain  in  service  beyond  their 
seventieth  year  detached  (hors  cadre)  with  the  consent  of  the  permanent  section  of  the  higher  council 
of  public  instruction.    .    .    . 

SALAItY   OF   THE   PROFK8SOU. 

Previous  to  1876  the  professors  were  paid  a  regular  salary  of  firom  $800  to  $1,200, 
which  was  increased  by  their  fees  as  examiners.  By  the  decree  of  January  14, 1876, 
these  examination  fees  to  the  profit  of  the  professor  were  abolished  and  a  iixcd  salary 
paid  instead — $1,200  to  $2,200  for  the  professors  iu  the  faculties  of  law  and  letters, 
of  $1,200  to  $2,000  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  sciences.  The  professors  were 
clashed  as  professors  at  Paris,  and  profcssors-outside-of-Paris.  The  practical  working 
of  the  new  order  of  things  was  unsatisfactory,  for  it  only  *' sowed  division  among 
colleagues  who  had  passed  the  same  examinations,  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  introduced  into  the  faculties  habits  of  solicitation  deeply  to  be  regretted." 
In  1881  a  new  classification  was  made,  the  professors  of  the  several  faculties  of  the 
country  outside  of  Paris  were  placed  in  one  of  four  classes,  called  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  respectively,  and  the  professors  of  the  Paris  faculties  placed  iu  one 
of  two  classes,  called  first  and  second  class  respectively.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  change  in  salary  made  by  the  law  of  1881  and  the  variation  in  the  unmber 
of  titular  professors.  It  will  also  bring  out  the  difference,  so  far  as  the  absolute 
amount  received  is  concerned,  of  being  a  professor  at  Paris  and  a  Government  pro- 
fessor in  another  part  of  France : 


Faculties  of- 


Medicine: 
Salarj' . 
Chairs . 


Law: 

Salary  . 
Chairs . 


Catholic  theol- 
ogy: 

Salary 

Chairs 

Protestant  the- 

Olojry  : 

Salary 

Chairs 

Sciences : 

Salary 

Chairs 


Letters : 
Salary . 
Chairs . 


1876. 


Paris 
classes. 


1881. 
Department  classes. 


1880. 


Chairs  (no  chan^ 
in  salary). 


I 


'    -a 

s 

1    1 

i 


i 

H 


t 


£      !    &^ 


I  i  ;  '  '  I  if   25  (let) 

$2,600$l,200-f2,000$3,C(X)$2,400$2,500$2,000,$l,(}OC$1.2(K>J      7  (2d) 
29  35,        25  0,  3  4         18         11^ 


I  '     I     ''     I     I  'f  19  (1st) 

$3, 000  $1, 200-$2, 200  $3, 000  $2, 400  $2, 600  $2, 000  $1,  (WO  $1, 200 J   4  (2d) 


19, 


91. 


17 


10 


$1 


100-^1.300'    $700-^1, 100  $1,300,$1, 100  $1,100'    $900 
7  22,  5I  2,  4!        10 


5U 


$700 
8 


30 


5  (1st) 

6  (2d) 
2H  (3d) 
18(Uh) 
ll(l8t) 

a  (2d) 

55  (3«1) 
33  (4tb) 


Pharmacy :  a 

Salarj' 

Chairs 


I  .$900-$!,  300  $1,600  $1,300  $1,300  $1,100     $900. 

0|         IJj    5     1'    2,    3     2, 

$2, 600,$1, 200-$2, 00O'$3, 000  $2, 400  $2, 500  $2, 000  $1, 600  $1, 200 

19!         85'    15'  4|    10]    11]    50;    30 

'  I     I     i     I     '     , 

$3,  COO  $1, 200-$2, 200  $3, 000  $2, 400  $2, 500  $2, 000  $1 ,  600,$1, 200 


73i 


13 


43i 


27 


$1. 


600-$2, 000  $1, 200-$l,  600  $2, 200,$1, 800  $1, 700  $1, 600  $1, 300 

0         10;    7     2j    2     5     3 


5  (Ist) 
1  (2d) 

15  (Ist) 
6   (2d) 

15  (Ist) 
5  (2d) 

'VUit) 
4  (2d) 

2  (Ist) 

3  (2d) 

2  (3d) 
11  (1st) 

11  (24l) 

53  (3<1) 
a2(4Ui) 
9(l«t) 
11  (2d) 
47  (3d) 
29  (4th) 

2 (l9t) 

6  (2d) 

3  (3d) 


a  These  salaries  are  for  the 
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APPOINTMENT    OF   JUNIOR  MEDICAL  PUOFESSORS   (**AGltl^:G<^S ''). 

h Tq»<^aUiig  the  third  section  of  the  statute  of  November  16,  1874,  governing;  the 

ebncter  of  the  examinatiou  of  the  jaoior  medical  professors,  the  following  rcasous 

Wfte  given  for  the  chaogo,  in  the  report  presented  to  the  higher  council  of  public 

I    isBtrmction  hy  the  commission  of  the  council,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  re- 

j    ferred'.    It  was  found  that  the  old  law  governing  the  examination  was  better  calcu- 

i    Uted  to  ascertain  the  erudition  of  the  candidate  than  his  personal  scientific  ability. 

Medicine  has  changed,  says  the  commisnion,  siuco  1842,  when  the  original  law  was 

•IraBTi.    Phyjiiology  and  pathological  histologj^  have  extended  their  domain  and 

fxperimeutal  pathology  and  microbiology  have  been  born.     In  our  day  the  greatest 

problems  of  me<licine  present  themselves  and  are  solved  in  the  laboratory.     Yet  such 

3tbe  present  organization  of  the  examination  of  assistant  professors  that  a  "young 

^erker,"  bright  and  provided  with  a  good  meuiory,  is  able  to  pass  w  ithout  having 

\  pat  foot  within  a  laboratory,  without  having  made  an  eflTort  to  testify  concerning 

I  kis  own  personality.     Success  is  for  the  candidate  who  has  retained  the  most  and 

J  ^ho  has  been  exercised  the  most  in  the  art  of  speaking  well  on  any  subject  whatso- 

I'   ere*.    AVhen  this  supreme  end  is  attained  and  the  candidate  is  appointed  agr<^ge  he 
a  35  or  36  years  of  age,  and  it  is  too  late  then  to  turn  to  the  laboratory.    He  has  for- 
gotten the  technique  that  he  learned  when  a  student  and  is  ignorant  of  what  has 
I    seen  done  since  his  pupilage. 

Y    Now,  in  the  faculties  of  medicine,  the  agi<?g6  has  a  very  important  r61e  to  fill  in  the 

direction  of  the  course.    Ho  takes  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  faculty  -  and  in  the 

examinations;   he  fills  the  chairs  of  profes-'-ors;  he  takes  part,  under  the  title  of 

"charge  de  confr^rcnces'"  or  of  '*  cours  corapl^mentaircs,"  in  the  instruction  given  by 

tie  school.     It  is  necessary  that  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over  the  students 

Jioald  be  conformable  to  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  day;  it  is  necessary  that 

W  should  know  how  to  utilize  the  laboratories  for  the  benefit  of  the  student. 

Gaided  by  these  general  ideas,  the  commission  endeavored  to  frame  a  substitute  to 

IB«  third  title  of  the  1874  law,  which  would  not  only  bring  out  the  erudition  of  the 

tzndidate,  but  also  his  "professional  aptitudes,  his  scientific  aptitudes,  and  the 

f  laoant  of  practical  instruction  he  had  received."    This  substitute  was  issued  as  an 

I "ajT^t^"  July  30, 1887,  and  reads  as  follows: 

AST.  37.  Id  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  in  the  mixed  faculties  of  medicine  and 
I  pbannacy  the  agT6g6B  hold  their  position  for  nine  years;  one-third  being  reap- 
*  pi&iDted  every  three  years.  [They  have  become  titular  professors  in  the  meantime, 
I  if  capable.] 

Akt.  38-  There  are  four  sections  of  agr<^g<^s : 

The  first,  for  anatomical  and  physiological  sciences,  comprehends  anatomy,  physi- 
<4>^.  and  natural  history. 

The  second,  for  X)hy8ical  sciences,  comprehends  physics,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and 
r^iicoloey. 
The  third  for  medicine,  properly  so  called,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
The  foortU  for  surgery  and  accoachements. 
ijtT-  39.  The  preparatory  examination  consists  of— 

il)  An  oral  lesson  of  forty-five  minutes,  had  after  three  hours  of  preparation  in  a 
j^aarded  room  upon  a  question  concerning  the  subject  on  which  tne  candidate  is 
'    Wing  examined.    The  surveillance  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  jury  of  examinatiou. 
The  candidate  shall  hare  the  aid  of  such  books  as  the  jury  may  allow. 

(2)  A  public  exhibition  by  the  candidate  of  his  personal  work.     T* During  thirty 

ainutes  the  candidate  shall  say  what  progress,  great  or  small,  he  has  made  in 

<  fttknee,  what  problems  he  has  attacked,  what  obstacles  he  has  encountered,  what 

snintion  he  has  found.    If  some  candidate  gives  way  to  the  temptation  to  exaggerate 

\  tbeTidue  of  his  work,  he  will  thus  give  to  a  competent  jury  the  measure  of  his 

I  tict.*^n 

I     (3)  For  candidates  for  the  subjects  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  a 


I 


^BeciMa  dcs  k»is  et  riglements  ear  ronseigncment  eup^riear,  torao  4,  p.  347  et  seq. 
*^*ek  fiKotty  has  two  deliberatiTe  bodiea  or  "conncii  of  the  faculty/'  made  up  wholly  of  titular 
P'^fmtn,  and  an  "  assembly  of  the  faculty,"  of  which  tlie  agreg^n  form  a  part. 
'S^fpsHparH.  Bronardel  ponr  la  coromisBiou. 
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coraposition  on  anatomy  and  pbysiology.    Five  baurs  are  given  for  this  con;]>ositi 
which  is  to  take  place  in  a  closed  room,  under  the  supervision  of  a^momber  of 
jury.    Tlio  composers  are  not  allowed  the  aid  of  any  ])rinted  or  manuscript  vrorli 
Akt.  40.  The  final  examination  consists — 

(1)  Of  an  oral  lesson  of  an  hour  after  forty-eight  hours  of  independent  proparati 

(2)  A  series  of  practical  evidences: 

(a)  For  medicine:  Aclinic  lesson  upon  one  or  two  patients  chosen  by  the  ju 
examined  with  all  the  resources  of  the  laboratory ;  exercises  in  pathological  auatoc 

(6)  For  surgery  and  accouchements :  Same  practical  proofs  as  for  medicine,  a 
in  addition,  an  operation  upon  the  cadaver  for  surgery. 

(c)  For  anatomy:  A  lesson  upon  a  subject  of  descriptive  anatomy;  practi 
exercises  in  histology. 

{d)  For  physiology :  A  lesson  upon  a  subject  of  histology;  practical  exerciser 
experimental  physiology. 

(e)  For  physics:  A  lesson  upon  an  experiment  in  physics;  practical  exercises 
physics^ 

(/)  For  chemistry :  A  lesson  upon  a  chemical  experiment;  practical  exercise 
chemistry. 

(g)  For  naturjil  history:  A  lesson  upon  a  subject  of  natural  history;  practi 
exercises  in  natural  history. 

(/*)  For  pharmacy:  A  lesson  upon  pharmaceutical  operation;  practical  excrci 
in  pharmacy. 

Art.  41.  The  subjects  and  the  duration  of  the  practical  exercises  are  dcterinii 
bythejnrj'.  • 

By  the  decree  of  July  30,  1886,  the  agr«5g<58  are  made  members  of  the  faculty 
school  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  take  rank  after  the  titular  professors.  Tl 
are  members  of  the  assembly  of  the  faculty  or  school,  having  a  vote  if  they  are  c 
ducting  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  provided  for  by  the  budget  or  are  conduct 
a  course  of  practical  work,  the  other  agreg<^s  have  only  the  privilege  of  giving 
opinion  (voix  consultative).  They  participate  in  the  examination;  fill  tho  j»lac( 
professors  temporarily  absent,  and  conduct  courses  with  the  view  of  rounding  < 
the  instruction  given  by  the  titular  professors.  In  the  faculties  of  mediciuo  i 
number  of  agr^g<?s  having  courses  shall  not  be  fewer  than  one- third  nor  more  tl; 
one-half  of  the  chairs  of  the  faculty. 

Tho  pay  of  the  agr^g<58  for  medicine  (including  pharmacy)  and  law  was  lixed 
1876  as  follows : 


Mptlicine.  I-,aw. 


AgK-gfisnt  Paris j  $800  $i, 

Agregr-s  in  tho  dopartnients '      $600-700  $GCO 

By  the  decree  of  July  30, 1876,  tho  agr<5g^s  filling  the  place  in  the  conree  of  inatr 
tion  of  an  occupant  of  a  chair  received  in  addition  $600  at  Paris  and  $400  in  the  oil 
parts  of  France. 

APPOINTMKNT  OF  JUNIOR  LAW  PROFESSORS  (AGR<^:GiSs). 

By  the  statute  of  1874  tho  French  law  of  1857  governing  tho  appointment 
associate  professors  of  law  was  modified  in  that  which  regards  tho  tests  given  at  1 
competitive  examination  to  the  following  extent: 

The  preparatory  or  eliminating  tests  were  to  be  (1)  a  composition  upon  a  cjn 
tion  of  French  law ;  (2)  two  [trial]  lessons,  one  given  after  four  hours  of  indepeudt 
preparation  upon  a  subject  of  French  civil  law,  the  other  after  twenty-four  hoTirs 
preparation  upon  a  subject  of  Koman  law. 

The  deOnite  tests  were  to  be  (1)  a  composition  in  Latin  npon  a  question  of  Koni 
law  ;  (2)  two  lessons,  each  given  after  twenty-four  hours  of  independent  preparati< 
tho  first  upon  a  question  of  French  civil  law  and  the  second  upon  a  question  select 
by  the  judges  from  another  branch  of  French  law;  (3)  two  arguments,  one  ni>oi 
title  of  Justinian's  Digest,  the  other  upon  a  question  from  tho  French  civil  law.  T] 
examination  was  found  to  require  too  much  time  and  to  be  an  unnecessary  multi| 
cation  of  tests,  and  it  was  changed  in  1880. 
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Bt  the  regalatiou  of  December  27, 1880,  tbe  compositioD  in  Latin  on  tlio  Koman 

biTTas  taken  out  of  the  definite  or  second  examination  and  put  in  the  first  or 

eliffliiuitiDg  examination,  ^'for  it  is  necessary/'  says  the  committee  of  the  superior 

couutU  of  public  instruction,  to  which  the  matter  had  been  referred,  'Hhat  the  can- 

diihtc  should  bavo  a  certain  habitude  of  using  the  Latin  language ; "  but  one  exhibi- 

tioa  of  teaching  power  was  dropped  from  the  eliminating  examination.    The  com- 

mttte  found  themselves,  however,  unable  to  drop  either  of  the  two  lessons  required 

m  the  definite  examination,  as  they  were  both  calculated  to  show  the  ability  of 

tie  candidates  in  different  subjects  of  the  law,  and  hence  the  completeness  uf  his 

iBowledge.    They  deemed,  it  equally  out  of  the  question  to  drop  the  argument  upon 

a  riUe  of  Justinian's  Digest,  also  required  in  the  second  examination,  as  it  is  "a  very 

ptohing  tfst>  which  assumed  that  those  who  passed  through  it  successfully  had 

ritended  knowledge  and  two  indispensable  qualities  for  teaching — that  is  to  say, 

proaptness  of  mind  and  command  of  language;"  but  the  argument  on  a  question  of 

French  law  was  thrown  out  as  an  unnecessary  test. 

Bnt  this  remaniement — this  rehandling  of  the  competitive  examination  of  the 
t^irant  for  a  Jnnior  professorship — was  not  entirely  satisfaetory.  Candidates 
Miowed  that  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  requirements,  lese  and  less  familiar  with  the 
Utin  language,  and  to  cause  them  to  use  a  medium  of  expression  with  which  they 
^ere  not  familiar  paralyzed  or  altered  their  ideas.  Again,  what  was  the  value  of  the 
srgumeatation  in  point  of  spontaneity  if  the  contesting  parties  compared  notes 
Wore  the  mere  exhibition  came  off?  But  these  reforms,  says  the  commission  of 
1^),  are  of  secondary  imporlauce.  We  wish  to  go  very  much  farther  in  this  matter,' 
knit  appears  to  nsthat  the  competitive  examination  (concours)  as  organized  by  the 
fiUtnte  of  December  27,  1880,  is  very  justly  criticised  iu  several  particulars  which 
»c  ennraerate : 

tit  Tlio  duration  of  the  examination  is  too  long.  This  causes  a  rather  consider- 
iW  outlay  of  money  by  those  candidates  who  are  not  living  with  their  family,  but 
fwall  it  is  a  long  drawn  out  cause  of  feverish  excitation  injurious  to  health.  (2)  The 
prdiminary  proofs  are  too  chanceful.  A  lesson  prepared  in  the  short  space  of  four 
^ocrs  and  two  compositions,  both  upon  a  special  question !  are  these  satisfactory 
cT'teria  npon  which  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  candidate?  Can  an  examiner  flatter 
ii^Klf  tliAt  he  knowii  anything  aboat  the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  on  such 
t'  iitrivances?  Men  30  to  35  well  instructed  and  of  brains  may  have  the  luck  to  be 
?itted  against  subjects  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar  or  which  to  them  are  distaste- 
^!,  arc  trivial,  or  far  fetched,  and  thus  they  are  thrown  out,  eliminated,  to  the 
*ivuLtag<?  of  the  other  candidates  Avho  have  not  been  superior  but  more  lucky  than 
S*7.  (3)  Tlio  tests  do  not  correspond  to  the  curricukim  in  the  faculty.  These  tests 
iraezclcisively  confined  to  Roman  and  the  French  law  and  do  not  permit  certainty 
^dia^oeing  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  candidate,  nor  do  they  interrogate  those 
vbo  are  to  treat  the  history  of  law,  public  law,  and  political  economy. 

Thi-  committee  having  thus  rei>orted,  the  minister  immediately  (1890)  notified  the 
^^rutteu  lacolties  of  law  that  the  tests  were  no  more  in  relation  with  the  curriculum 
c^t'je  faculties  and  asked  their  assistance  in  framing  a  new  scheme  of  examination. 
••  ifl  rather  interesting  to  compare  the  position  of  the  important  faculty  of  law  of 
f «?*  at  the  date  of  1890  and  1895,  when  a  new  curriculum  had  been  promulgated  on 
•a'^  occasion. 


0:^:iemiTs  d'agr^gation  danii  Ics  faoult^s  de  droit.    £uqu6tes  et  documents  rolatifs  k  reimeigticmeut 
■'  r»  near,  ParU  1800,  p.  2. 
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JiecommemUiiions  of  thcfacnUy  of  law  of  Paris  in — 

1890.  1805. 


3. 


Preparaloiii  testt. 

Tho  i)rovion8  work  of  tlio  candidate. 
Two  conipositiouB,  both  in  French— 

(a)  On  TroncU  civil  law. 

(5)  On  Komnn  law. 
Two  lessons  of  forty -five  raiuutea  each — 

(a)  On  French  civil  law. 

(h)  OnBomonlaw. 
Given  after  a  preparation  of  twonty-fonr  hours. 

DefiuiU  te$t. 


Three  lessons — the  first,  one  hour,  upon  tho  French 
civil  1.1W ;  the  second,  forty-five  minutes,  upon 
administrative  constitutional  law;  the  third, 
forty-five  minutes,  either  upon  tho  history  of 
law  or  upon  political  economy  or  uik>u  criminal 
law,  at  option  of  candidate.  Made  after  a  prep- 
nration  of  twenty-four  hours. 


nRST  SECTION:   PRIVATE  AND  CRIMINAL  T.AW. 

1.  A  composition  upon  a  subject  of  civil  la-.. , 
chosen  from  amons  the  matters  Indicated  by 
the  examining  board  (j^^T)  of  the  preceding 
examination. 

2.  A  lesson  on  civil  law. 

3.  A  lesson  on  commercial  and  maritime  l.iw. 

4.  A  lesson  on  criminal  law. 

5.  A  lesson  on  private  international  law  or  on 
civil  procedure,  according  to  tho  dcsi^natiox 
mode  by  lot. 

SECOND  SECTION:  I'UBLIC  LAW. 

1.  A  composition  upon  a  subject  of  conatitutiona 
or  public  international  lawselocteil  from  amon< 
the  nmtters  indicated  by  the  preceding  "Jury. 

2.  A  lesson  on  constitutional  law. 
8.  A  lesson  on  atlministrative  law. 

4.  A  lesson  on  financial  legislation. 

5.  A  lesson  on  public  international  law. 

THIRD  SECTION:   HISTORY  Ol'  IJLAV. 

1.  A  written  composition  on  lYench  l.iw,  etc. 

2.  A  lesson  on  Koman  law. 
8.  A  lesson  on  the  hiHtory  of  French  private  law 

4.  A  lesson  on  the  liistory  of  public  law . 

5.  An  explanation  of  n  Latin  text  (thirty  iiiiuutc^f) 

FOURTH  SECTION:   ECONOMIC  SCIENCKS. 

1.  A  comi»osition  upou  a  subject  of  iMiIitical  ciou 
omy. 

2.  A  lesson  on  general  i>olitical  economy. 

3.  Alessonon  tho  history  of  economical  dootrii.es 

4.  A  lesson  on  financial  science. 

5.  A  lesson  on  industrial  economy  and  legislation 
or  rural  economy  and  legislation,  or  colonial,  a: 
determined  by  lot. 

The  plan  of  1895,  say  tho  Parisian  faculty  of  law,  is,  from  a  scientific  stand 
point,  good,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  has  disadvantages.  The  candidatei 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  sections  and  will  become  narrov 
specialists,  so  ns  not  to  be  of  nse  when  they  become  professors  and  are  called  npoi 
to  take  a  university  view  of  affairs.  To  obviate  this  the  candidate  most  tako  t^^« 
doctors'  degrees— one  the  degree  jnridique,  the  other  politique — so  as  to  assure  th< 
indispensable  all  around  legal  culture. 

III. — The  Housing  of  the  Instruction. 

Before  passing  to  the  gelation  of  tho  professions  of  medicine  and  law  to  the  Stat 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  laboratory,  tho  hospital,  and  the  library.  Tbe  hos 
pital  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the  practitioner,  but  the  laboratory  and  the  library  ar 
indispensable  to  make  the  savant.  It  has  been  Remarked  before  that  tho  America] 
and  English  schools  are  in  charge  of  practitioners,  while  those  of  Grermany — am 
now  of  France— are  directed  by  a  pedagogical  class  of  professors.  Of  nothing  con 
nected  with  their  higher  instruction  in  1870  were  the  French  more  ashamed  thai 
their  laboratories.  Two  reports  upon  improvements  to  be  made  in  that  respect  \ror 
presented  by  Professor  Wurtz,  and  they  are  both  used  freely  here  to  illustrate  th 
necessary  accessories  to  medical  instruction. 
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In  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  nnya  yi,  Wurtz  in  hia  rei>ort  to  the  minister 
ofpablic  iDstrnction  in  France^  the  demonstration  of  the  fncts  is  the  basis  of  all 
solid  progress.  Observe  how  science  is  cnltivatod  in  a  modem  laboratory.  It  is  no 
i5«re  an  isolated  effort— it  is  work  in  common.  When  knowledge  was  a  mystery 
and  the  art  of  experimentation  a  secret,  an  operator  might  be  seen  bending  over  his 
fnnuccs  attended  by  one  or  two  adepts.  But  now  that  tlio  importance  of  the  sci- 
esccB  is  increasing  as  they  are  being  called  in  to  aid  civilization,  it  has  become  neces- 
sarr  to  diffuse  seiciitific  truths.  In  fact,  it  is  a  company  of  workers  who  group 
ifcenisclvcs  about  a  master.  Each  profits  by  his  maker's  teaching  and  example,  and 
by  the  work  of  his  colleagues.  In  such  an  environment  the  noblest  emulation  exists— 
that  is  to  say,  energy  and  inspiration  aro  born  as  the  inclination  develops,  and  are 
perpetuated  in  the  great  centers  where  flourish  the  arts.  Thus  a  laboratory  is  not 
only  n refuge  for  science,  it  is  a  center  of  propaganda;  it  is  a  school. 

This  panegyric  on  the  value  of  the  laboratory  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  india- 
pensableness,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority  as  M.  Wurtz,  who  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  his  mission  which  is  to  remodel  the  methods  of  teaching  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  in  the  faculties  of  sciences  and  of  medicine  in  France,  liut  there  is  another 
*i'.le  to  the  question,  vrhich  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Lc  Fort  in  these  terms:  ^^Tho 
place  to  study  medicine  is  in  the  hospital,  and  only  in  tbo  hospital.  Some  medical 
^irants  devote  themselves  to  laboratory  study.  Nothing  cau  be  better.  But  for  the 
physician,  who  should  &1>ove  all  things  learn  to  care  for  and,  if  he  cau,  euro  Lis 
T^tients,  the  only  school  is  the  hospital.  There  may  be  courses  in  hygiene  and 
medical  jurisprudence,  but  there  can  be  no  theoretical  course  in  medicine,  none  in 
forgery;  there  is  only  a  course  of  clinics,  and  the  professor  at  the  same  mo:nent 
tcscbes  the  students  the  theory  (of  which  they  have  obtained  the  principal  notions 
:rom  the  books)  and  the  practice." 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  M.  Wurtz  found  in  Germany  in  the  way  of  '* Practical 
Ugh  stadics."  Ho  found  four  kinds  of  institutions :  Chemical  laboratories,  physio- 
logical laboratories,  anatomical  laboratories,  and  laboratories  of  pathological 
loearch  in  anatomy  and  "experimental  medicine." 

TIIK   iJiltORATOUIES  OF   CUKMISTUY. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  according  to  M.  Wurtz,  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  Liebig 
^iikder  whom  M.  Wurt?.  studied  at  Giessen).  Licbig's  example  was  not  lost.  During 
tlie  ucxt  twenty  years  many  laboratories  were  constructed,  and  brought  together  a 


Fio.  1.— Front  view  of  Chemical  Laboratory  of  tho  TTnivoreity  of  Boim. 

srwt  number  of  practical  students.  It  will  Rufficc  to  mention  the  names  of  only  tho 
2wre important:  Carlsruho, Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Munich,  and  Zurich, 
▼Mch  in  some  sort  mark  the  transition  from  tho  old  establishments  of  this  nature 
to  tho  pretentious  structures  which  subse^iuently  appeared  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
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Leipzig.  It  will  bo  observed  that  these  laboratories  are  special  colleges  attaclied  to 
the  university,  not  outhouses  or  pretty  little  architectural  studies  by  talented  artists. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  establishmants  about  ta  be  described  were  built 
twcnty-fivo  years  ago.  It  is  nothing  that  still  smells  of  varnish  that  is  being  hero 
pictured,  but  tho  installation  of  science,  which  has  cansed  so  mauy  Americans  to 
study  in  Germany. 


Fia.  2.-rS  (le  fa^ado  of  Chemical  Laboratory  of  ITniversity  of  Bonn. 


3?ia.  3.  -  Longxtucliiial  section  of  Cliemical  Laboratory  of  University  of  Bonn. 


Fia.4.— Longitaclinnl  section  of  Chemical  Laboratory  of  University  of  Bonn. 


Explanatinn  tofig^tre  f',  page  IJilo. 

Explanation:  A,  entrance;  E,  F,  and  G,  rooms  for  o]>eraiion8  upon  a  large  scale;  US,  colonna«le  for 
work  in  open  air ;  I,  auditorinni ;  K,  room  for  making  preparations :  L,  -waitLug  room ;  M,  storeroom  for 
apparatus;  K,  museum;  O  0,  rooms  for  the  First  Proparator;  P  P,  same  for  Second  Preparator; 
Q,  same  for  Third  Preparator;  R,  S,  T,  IT,  V,  W,  X,  T,  and  Z,  private  rooms  of  tho  Director.    Vpon 
the  second  floor  above  a  is  the  preparation  room  for  the  first  and  second  laboratories,  which  are  above  ^ 
tho  spaces  marked  E  and  Y  and  D  and  C.    Above  the  rooms,  one  of  Tvhich  is  marked  N,  is  the  large 
laboratory  for  research,  and  to  the  left  a  room  for  organic  analysis.    Above  P  and  Q  is  the  laboratory  i 
for  the  analysis  of  gas,  and  above  O  and  O  arc  the  private  laboratory  of  tho  Director  and  a  private 
room  for  organic  anal^'sis  for  his  use,  and  across  the  corridor  is  a  chamber  for  measurements,  also  for 
tho  private  use  of  tho  Director.    Above  X,  T,  and  Z  aro  the  Director's  "cabinet"  and  bis  library. 
Above  L  is  tho  private  open-air  room  for  experiments  by  the  Director,  and  above  M  is  a  similar  room 
for  one  of  the  laboratories  on  the  second  floor.    Above  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  and  W  are  the  private  aparlmonts 
of  the  professor.    In  the  basement  are  the  apartments  of  tlie  janitor  and  storerooms  for  chemicals  and 
apparatus,  a  laboratory  for  conducting  research  connected  with  medical  jurisprudence,  another  for  , 
physiological  chemistry,  a  hospital  for  animals  under  experiment,  a  room  for  large  operations,  etc. 
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Fio.  5 — Ground  plan  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory-  of  Berlin,  (^  r\r\Q]c 
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LAKORATOniES  OF  rilYSIOLOGY. 

Physiology  is  tbo  dangliter  of  anatomy,  saya  M.  Wurtz,  and  there  was  a  tinio. 
when  the  Ivnowlcdgo  of  tho  organs  of  tho  human  body  and  the  ideas  which  clissoc- 
tioiis  gave  were  tbo  points  of  departure  and  llie  only  methods  for  rosearch,  or  rat!u»r 
inductions  in  physiology.  Wo  forced  oureclves  to  divine  a  function  by  studying 
its  look  and  form  and  its  place  in  the  system,  and  wo  tried  to  cat.h  in  f^omc  way  its 
living  action  by  experiments  o:i  living  animals.  This  method  hiis  led  to  great  dis- 
coveries. By  it  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Hall«*r  during 
the  eighteenth  century  gave  such  an  impetus  to  physiology.  "  But  it  was  only  gootl 
because  it  was  fruitful,  not  because  it  was  sufficient,  for  it  went  little  bcyon.tl 
external  appearances  of  the  facts,  and  for  tho  most  part  left  the  investigator  ia 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  connection  of  the  facts.  Thus,  what  uncertainty 
as  to  tho  facts!  How  many  hypotheses  in  interpreting  them !  What  an  uncertain 
biisis  for  medicine  is  a  physiology  full  of  conjectures!  A  new  era  opened  at  tho  oiitl 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    Respiration  is  a  slow  combustion,  and  as  such  is  tbo 


Fig.  6.— Front  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  tho  ITiiiyeraity  of  Leipzig. 

source  of  animal  heat.  The  part  played  by  physics  in  tho  progress  of  physiology  is 
not  less  great  since  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  animal  heat.  Galvani's  discovery 
gave  birth  to  the  thought  that  tho  nervous  agency  of  the  body  had  been  found. 
Undoubtedly  the  hope  was  premature,  but  if  tho  nervous  agency  is  unknown,  wo 
can  measure  its  rate  of  propagation  along  the  nerves.  But  questions  of  this  kincl 
are  only  to  be  attacked  by  tho  aid  of  the  most  advanced  methods  and  the  most  deli- 
cate instruments  of  modern  physics.  To  these  methods  and  instruments  experi- 
mental physiology  appeals.  Formerly  tho  scalpel  and  the  bistoftry  were  the  principal 
instruments  employed  in  experimental  physiology;  to-day  it  claims  all  the  resources 
of  a  combined  laboratory  of  chemistry  and  physics.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very 
science  itself  is  pushing  ahead  with  immense  strides.  It  not  only  describes  tho 
exterior  form  and  the  relations  of  the  human  organs,  but  it  also  penetrates  into  the 
intimate  structure.  The  anatomy  of  the  tissues  inaugurated  by  our  Bichat,  enlarged 
and  transformed  by  microscopical  research,  has  become,  under  the  name  of  histology^ 
an  important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  microscope  has  made  known  the 
framework  of  the  tissues,  the  morphological  constitution  of  the  humors,  and  tho  struc- 
ture and  evolution  of  tho  organs.  But  is  this  all,  merely  to  give  minute  description 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  anatomic  destructions  in  aid  of  classification  f  By  no 
means.  The  conquests  of  histology  have  acquired  great  repute  in  famishing  li^ht 
to  normal  and  pathological  physiology.  Ought  not  tho  study  of  tho  secretions  of 
the  glands  be  bfised  upon  tho  previous  study  of  their  texture t    It  is  evident  that  a 
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Fig.  7— Groand  i)lan  of  tlio  Laboratory  of  Physiology  of  tbo  University  of  Leipzig. 

Explanation:  A  A  A  A  arc  laboratories  for  vivisection  and  experiments  in  physical  and  biological 
€k(9^tjy.  B,  room  for  oxiicrimcnts  requiring  the  use  of  mercury;  C.  spectroscope  room;  E  E,  largo 
^^'watory  for  physiological  chemistry;  F,  library;  O  G,  microscope  laboratorie«;  G»  room  of  the^ 
f*^*fe«orof  microscopy;  IT,  auditorium;  I,  place  for  koepiuff  rabbits;  K,  stable;  L,  room  for  operat- 
•3? "poll  horses.    The  aviary  and  the  aquarium  arc  upon  the  right  and  left  of  the  stables  I  K  L. 
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laboratory  of  physiology,  if  ijtt«d  up  for  th«  purpose  of  iustfuctiou,  must  offer  tb 
most  varied  resources  in  intttruracnts,  apparatus,  reagents,  and  specimens  (products) 
as  vrell  as  places  for  experimentation  n]>on  animals,  micrograpliic  research,  and  th 
operations  of  biologic  physics  and  chemistry.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Utrecht,  Florence 
and  at  Amsterdam  such  establishments  exist,  also  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Vienna 
Leipzig,  Tubingen,  Munich,  and  Guttcngen. 

LABORATORIES    OF   ANATOMY. 

What  was,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  still  is,  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Aniericai 
college  Is  shown  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale  in  the  following  sketch  and  pkiu 


Fig.  8.->Front  on  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  BeiUn. 


PiQ.  9.— TraoBvcrse  rioyr  of  Anatomical  ToititTite  of  the  TTnlrersity  of  Bcrlm 

On  the  fiAieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Berlin  (1860)  thifl 
building  was  resolved  on,  and  was  completed  in  a  short  time. 
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Exptasatkm:  The  lo'vreat  plan  represents  tbo  basement  (aoas-sol),  tbo  middle  plan  the  first  floor, 
nd  th%  npBcrmflst  lite  secand  btory.  The  basement:  A  A,  B  B,  nwniH  for  roceivinK  and  preserving 
'^Oidsrera,  and  A'  A.'  rooms  for  cleansing  them ;  C  C,  ice  vaults  (glacit^re) ;  1),  elevator;  F,  apparatus 
^9'beatiiie;  vater;  H  H,  room  for  injection s  and  large  anatomical  preparations;  K  K  K  K,  dissecting 
f'MBM:  S  V  X  X, 'apartments  of  janitor.  First  story:  A  A  A  A'  A,  dissecting  rooms;  B  R,  liall  for 
taatoaind  work :  C  C  C  O,  halls  for  examination;  UDDDD,  microscopic  laboratories;  EE,  hall  for 
*«»Mtrations  in  oiierativo  medicine;  F  F  F,  hall  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  tbo  Acndomyof 
Bcan-sts.  Seeond  Btfinry :  A,  A,  A,  mtneiun  for  dried  specimens ;  B,  anditoriitm :  C  C  C  C.  labora- 
^»^Mf  cbrmiatrr ;  I>  I>i  rcMm  for  physical  operations  (cabinet  de  phyHique) :  E  £  E  E.  Imll  so  arranged 
^<>(i^Wir  temperature  voaj  be  maintained  in  order  to  preserve  worlc  not  capable  of  immediate  eomple- 
^ :  F  F,  nno  of  tho  director;  G  6,  laboratory,  and  H  H,  room  of  t he  professor  of  anatomy ;  I,  library ; 
.KK  K,  apirtments  of  tho  first  prosector,  and  L  L  of  second  prosector. 
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LABOKATOKIES  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  AXATOMY. 

Tho  pathological  auutomj'  that  Laeunec,  Craveilhier,  Rokitanski,  and  others  ha 
elevated  to  tho  rauk  of  a  Bcicuce,  has  taken  a  cousidcrahlo  development  since  tl 
microscoijo  has  heeii  applied  to  tho  study  of  organic  alterations.  This  new  way  hi 
been  opened  and  entered  upon  with  great  dclat  by  tho  celebrated  author  of  CoUuh 
Pathology,  Professor  Virchow,  and  by  many  other  eminent  workers.  Their  di 
coveries  bring  to  medicine  unceasingly  a  rich  harvest  of  usefnl  material.  The  micri 
scopic  examination  of  the  organs  is  indispensable  as  a  complement  to  chemical  stud; 
In  the  French  hospitals  it  is  tho  physician  who  has  attended  the  defunct  patient  thi 
performs  the  autopsy.  The  autopsy  is  differently  made  in  Germany.  It  is  neith< 
the  professor  of  the  clinic  nor  his  assistants  that  makes  tho  autopsy;  it  is  made  I 
the  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  ho  performs  his  duty  in  the  presence  • 
the  students  with  the  confidence  and  the  authority  of  an  expert  and  of  one  filling 
high  position.  The  organs  affected  by  disease  are  placed  aside  for  examination  by  tl 
students,  who  note  their  exterior  appearance.  Subsequently,  in  another  place,  micr 
scopic  examinations  are  made.  But  it  is  necessary  not  to  confound  these  demonsti; 
tions  with  the  methodic  course  of  pathological  anatomy,  which  is  independent  ar 
during  which  the  i)rofessor  exhibits  matters  furnished  by  the  daily  autopsies.  Tl 
Pathological  Institute  of  Vienna  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fonrth  form  of  the  inst 
tute  of  the  German  University,  which  had  no  like  in  America  until  long  after  tl 
idea  had  become  commonplace  in  Europe.  Perhaps  in  America  even  to-day  sue 
an  institute  would  be  called  a  college,  if  not  a  ''university." 

But  Professor  Virchow  himself  has  spoken  upon  tho  topic  of  pathological  anatom 
for  the  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  the  German  universities  at  Chicago.  The  history  < 
pathological  anatomy,  he  says,  was  until  a  very  recent  date,  closely  connected  wit 
that  of  anatomy.  Indeed  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  domestic  animals  serve 
as  a  model  upon  which  to  build  that  of  man.  But  it  was  long  before  tho  retardiu 
grip  of  tradition  could  be  loosened  so  the  worth  of  the  autopsy  might  bo  recognizei 
''I  had  the  especial  good  fortune,"  ho  says,  *' to  bo  the  first  to  teach  officially  thi 
science.  In  1849  I  occupied  the  first  professorial  chair  in  pathological  anatom 
in  Germany.  From  Wiirzbnrg  I  was  called  to  Berlin,  and  there  it  happened  tha 
pathological  anatomy  was  first  separated  from  the  chair  of  anatomy  proper  an 
became  an  independent  branch  of  investigation,  and  then  throughout  Germany.  Bi' 
let  us  briefly  examine,"  he  continues,  ''the  character  and  extent  of  the  practic: 
principles  that  must  guide  us  in  this  science." 

1.  Tho  autopsy  must  become  a  regular  part  of  the  law  of  the  laud  (Krankei 
dienst).  The  law  of  eveiy  country  must  not  permit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  body  of 
person  dying  in  a  hospital  to  be  taken  away  from  science.  To  make  a  beginning  i 
this  line  will  be  very  difficult,  but  with  patience  and  perseverance  it  will  bo  eventi 
ally  recognized  by  the  people  that  the  autopsy  is  necessary  to  enable  the  physicia 
to  conquer  disease.  It  must  become  a  prejudice  (Sitte)  that  a  corpse  shall  be  dii 
sected  like  the  Egyptians  had  the  custom  of  disemboweling  their  dead  and  draioin 
the  brain  out  through  the  nose  to  preserve  it  as  a  mummy.  When  again  it  sha 
become  customary,  as  of  old,  to  cremate  the  body,  then  the  custom  (sitte)  to  have  th 
body  dissected  will  easily  become  general. 

2.  The  pathological  dissection  must  be  done  according  to  exact  niles.  It  is  scl 
evident  that  the  dissection  must  make  clear  its  peculiarities  as  far  as  they  are  rccoj 
nizable,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  to  show  the  purpose  (Gang)  of  the  sectio 
and  the  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  more  particularly  set  forth  in  Tb 
Technique  of  the  Section  as  Conducted  in  the  Morgue  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
Virchow,  1893,  fourth  edition. 

3.  Just  as  the  technique  of  pathological  anatomy  is  different  from  the  technique  c 
the  "  anatomical  theater,"  so  are  diff*erent  instruments  required,  especially  to  the  en 
of  quicker  completion  of  the  section.     For  instance,  larger  knives  are  required. 

4.  The  next  consideration  is  the  making  of  good  accounts  (Protokolle)  of  the  tran.' 
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^ll.— PUiM  of  the  bftfleuient  and  first  and  secoDil  storiesofthoLaboratorj^  of  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  the  Univorsity  of  Vienna. 

ii^aaation:  Basement  (ftoa.s-sol) :  III,  room  for  the  codnverB;  IV,  ice  vnnlts;  VI  VI,  vnnlts  for 
I*]***!:  VII,  vaults  for  animals  under  experiments;  IX  IX,  laboratorio8  for  the  socondnry  physi- 
^-  A,  laUoratory  for  the  assistants ;  XI,  hear^  room.  First  story :  L,  hall  of  antopsies  for  clicm- 
l^^rmtion;  H.'for  ineilicaljarisprudential  nulopsies;  O,  reception  soom  for  cadaverA;  P,  mor;;uo 
i*,5J»w;«r  cases;  P',  cabinet  of  the  coroner;  P*  hall  for  the  vritnesses;  Q.  hall  for  exhibiting  the 
J^ttdR.  for  cleaning  them  for  the  aatopsy;  T,  hnll  for  exhibiting  bodios  to  be  viewed  furid- 
2^^-.  hall  for  the  primary  physicians;  I'T  I'  I',  laborntorios  for  the  use  of  the  clinicnl  pro- 
l"*''  V.htll  for  the  course  of  pathological  chemistry ;  W,  laboratories  for  largo  chemical  operations ; 
•^  i9oa  of  the  profes -or  of  chemistry ;  Z,  laboratory  'for  worlc  in  pathological  anatomy. 
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actions  and  their  collection  in  a  library  provided  for  tbem  in  tbe  building.  A  good 
protocol  is  a  circumstantial  and  time-consuming  work,  and  it  happens  in  consequence, 
even  in  well-conducted  institutions  that  they  are  not  made.  Nevertheless  the  exist- 
ence of  these  archives  is  the  baais  for  a  sure  utilization  of  the  results  of  the  autoj^ 
in  medical  science. 

5.  To  this  library  of  records  should  be  joined  a  museum  of  pathological  specimens. 
No  institu  tiou  should  bo  without  this.  It  has  the  double  end  to  provide  the  required 
material  for  objective  study  iu  a  logical  order  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an 
evidence  of  important  facts.  But  this  matter  is  not  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
a  general  way. 

THE   NEW    ''experimental  PSYCHOLOC.Y"   AND   ITS   INSTAFXATIOX. 

Professor  Wurtz's  work  has  mainly  been  used  in  the  foregoing  descriptions.  He 
saw  what  he  describes,  and  studied  calmly  what  he  saw.  His  account,  though  not 
'^  up  to  date/'  as  the  saying  is,  is  accurate,  and  therefore  contains  all  the  essentials  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  in  the  meantime  the  physiological  investigations  concern- 
ing the  "nervous  agency,^'  which  he  mentions,  have  given  rise  to  a  new  form  of  insti- 
tute or  laboratory,  called  the  Laboratory  of  Psychology.  In  1878  Professor  W'uudt 
opened  the  first  laboratory  of  this  kind  at  Leipzig.  As  we  shall  follow  Professor 
Biuet  in  notioing  this  new  creation,  it  will  be  a  French  institution — the  one  of 
which  M.  Binet  himself  is  associate  director — that  will  be  introduced. 

There  exist  two  kinds  of  psychology — that  called  experimental  and  that  called 
morbid.  The  last  studios  hypnotism,  hysteria,  mental  diseases,  and  the  various 
troubles  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  The  latter  kind  does  not  enter  into  the 
work  of  the  Paris  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology,  which  deals  with  healthy 
individuals.  The  laboratory  in  Paris  was  created  in  1889,  and  attached  to  the  ficole 
Pratique  dcs  Hautes  Etudes,  or  rather  to  the  section  of  the  natural  sciences  of  that 
un  1  versity,  and  a  director  andfoor  other  professors  were  appointed.  It  is  now  installed 
at  the  new  Sorbonae,  occupying  four  rooms :  (1)  a  large  room  for  demonstrations  la 
common;  (2)  an  office  for  the  director,  where  are  stored  the  apparatus,  etc.,  of  a 
delicate  character;  the  room  also  serves  for  special  research;  (3)  a  room  which  con- 
tains tho  library,  a  glass  case  for  the  glassware,  etc. ;  the  room  is  used  for  macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  research  on  the  nervous  system;  (4)  the  fourth  room  is 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  tho  master  of  conferences ;  but  a  small  room 
opening  into  this  room  is  used  for  a  dark  chamber  in  experiments  upon  vision.  There 
arc  also  two  other  small  rooms  for  chemical  work,  etc,  *'Iu  America  laboratories  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  numerous,"  says  M.  Binet,  *'but  we  lack  details  concerning 
their  organization.  Those  of  which  we  positively  know  the  existence  are  situated 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Worcester,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Ithaca,  Modissina  ( ?), 
Chompen  ( f ),  Harvard  (Cambridge),  Chicago,  Toronto.  In  Europe  tho  following  cities 
possess  laboratories  :  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Gronengen 
(Holland),  Geneva,  Liege,  Brussells,  Stockholm,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge."  As  there 
are  so  many  of  these  institutions  iu  America,  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  just  what  M.  Binet  thinks  the  "psychologic  method" 
is  as  compared  with  physiological  psychology.  It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Binet  is 
a  keen  logician,  and  is  rather  incredulous  as  to  tho  recording  of  ideas  about  a  mind 
without  a  mind.  As  the  following  matter  is  taken  from  his  "Introduction  ji  la 
psychologic  exp^rimentale,"  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  introducing  tho  Baconian 
aphorism  that  tho  mind  requires  instruments  and  aids  in  investigating  nature,  since 
M.  Biuet  points  out  that  the  instruments  and  aids  aro  not  mind. 

Tliere  has  been  some  disagreement  as  to  the  lines  of  dcmarkation  between  jisychol- 
ogy  and  its  neighbor — between,  in  fact,  psychology,  properly  so-called,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  But  our  studies  have  a  characteristic  which,  if 
understood,  will  j^rovcnt  confusion.  Everybody  knows  what  the  word  introspection 
means.    Its  synonyms  aro  self-conseiousncsSr  consciousness  (sens  iutime,  sens  interne, 
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aasdeiiee,  etc.).  It  is  the  act  by  wfaicli  wo  perceive  directly  that  which  is  going  on 
litliiii  Q«— our  thonghtsy  momories,  and  einotiona.  This  introspection,  it  is  x>osBibl# 
tosij.is  the  base  of  psyehc^ogy;  and  it  characterizes  psychology  so  precisely  that 
fnxj  study  which  is  made  by  introspection  must  be  called  psychological,  and 
mrystady  which  is  made  by  aoy  other  method  lielongs  to  another  science.  We 
(MM.Bkiet,  Philippe,  Courtier,  and  Henri,  the  professors  of  the  Paris  Laboratory) 
beg  to  iosist  upon  this  point,  for  the  late  studies  in  phyBiological  i>syehology  have 
Maifitimes  lost  sight  of  the  fact. 

Uii proper  to  explain,  cuntinaes  M.  Binet  and  his  colleagnes,  that  we  are  taking  tiie 
void  ifitrospection  in  the  largest  sense.  Frequently  it  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  with- 
dnving  within  one's  self  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  and  analyzing  the  ooutents 
of  iU  mind  or^  as  Berkeley  puts  it  in  plain  English,  of  the  thing  I  call  myself.  But 
t^  u  only  one  of  many  eases,  and  not  the  best,  where  iutrof^poction  may  be  used. 
Wkn  many  persons  are  asked  to  observe  an  indicated  object;  when  many  persons 
ue  interrogated  upon  the  impressions  made  upon  their  consciousness,  and  these 
uswcrs are  collated;  when  these  persons  are  sobmitted  to  regulated  tests,  and  then 
relate  the  impressions  they  rceeircd ;  finally,  when,  without  letting  them  know  of  tlM 
^icitboir  gestnres,  play  of  facial  expression,  their  words,  judgments,  and  conduct 
anoteerred,  and  the  emotions  and  passions  whieh  are  ruling  them  are  inferred  from 
t^  outward  sigtu — in  all  these  cases,  and  many  others  which  we  could  add  to  the 
Hwcnrirc  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  certainty  or  with  chances  of  error, 
to  read  the  mental  state  of  a  person  and  to  roprcAcut  them  to  ourselves  as  if  we  had 
nrsdves  experienced  them.  Yet,  to  study  phenomena  in  this  way  is  to  use  intro- 
«P««tioa  and  consequently  psychology. 

H.  Cbaries  Kichct,  director  of  the  Bevue  Scientific,  has  put  forth  a  statement 
«luch  may  be  cf  iaterest  in  this  conneetiou.  Under  the  rather  vague  name  of 
'foQction  c^r^rale,^'  he  speaks  of  the  mind  as  having  a  ^^eoractere  psycholo- 
P<ittt>*'  He  says  the  other  organic  apporatoses,  such  as  the  liver,  the  heart,  ovaries, 
^  uwcles,  have  functions  which  are  material  and  reducible  to  exterior-like 
?b«QoiQena,  whether  chemieal,  dynamic,  or  morphological ;  but  the  brain  apparatus 
^^eervesa)  has  a  fnnctioa  whieh  certainly  does  not  exist  in  the  tissues,  for  it  is  the 
■cat  of  consciousness  and  intelligence  (il  a  la  conscience  et  Pintelligence).  This 
KmseicBce  and  this  Intelligenee  widely  separates  (cri'ent  un  fosse  profond)  the 
P»yciu»k)gy  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  other  organs.  So  wide  is  this  separation 
tUt  the  know]c4lgo  (la  eonnaissance)  of  the  soul,  of  the  me,  is  the  object  of  a 
>tieac©— the  science  of  psychology — that  it  is  frequently  attempted  to  separate  from 
pbyHology  properly  so  called.  But,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  pyscho- 
'®«nie9,  psychology  is  mixed  up  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain  apparatus 
(«rveaa),  altbongli  the  methods  of  psychology  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
■etboda  of  physiology.  But,  although  the  brain  (ccrvcau)  is  the  seat  of  the  con- 
'*^<*«s8e8s,  it  possesses  also  other  apparatuses  which  have  simple  physiological  func- 
^icnt  through  which,  like  the  other  organs,  it  produces  chemical  and  dynamical 


INSTITrTES   I-'Oi:  TUE   STUDY   Ol'   ?.IiriU>liKS   CVLLKD    liACTKHIA. 

^^^^  LeeuTvenlioeck  saw  that  the  growth  called  taitar  contained  a  '*  great  num- 
oef  of  little  animalculje  which  acted  in  a  remarkable  manner,^' he  contented  him- 
^If  with  naming  their  different  forms  A,  B,  C.  etc'  Since  then  many  eflorts  have 
o«tti  made  to  classify  these  "  little  animals,''  but  the  syllogism  in  natural  science 
^  a  very  uncertain  friend  in  classification  unless  fortified  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
•^prepertics  rather  than  a  collection  of  names.  "By  their  works  shall  ye  know 
*•■»"»»  particularly  appropriate  to  the  microbe. 

'^olontho  authority  of  Dr.  H.  Duhief,  Etudes  microhologiques.  In  this  section  tho  compila- 
^■••'DM.TroHtewrt,  Arloln^,  awl  BMbief  have  hccu  mostly  iis«d,  nl^io  tlie  works  of  M.  Diiclaux, 
•^•ftJie Pasteur  Inatitut©  at  Paris. 
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Opinion  seems  unanimous  in  deeming  tlie  microbe  called  bacterium  {fScxHzyjftioy, 
a  stick)  a  vegetable^  but  the  greatest  bewilderment  reigns  as  to  its  place  in  the 
botanical  kingdom.  The  ceueral  tendency  is  to  approximate  it  to  the  algai  and 
the  mushrooms;  that  is  to  say,  to  plants  having  chlorophyll  and  plants  not  having 
chlorophyll.  Thus  they  may  be  provisionally  located  in  Sach's  ^*snbkiugdom,-'  or 
embranchment,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  Thallophytes,  in  which  the  class  algie  and 
the  class  mnshrooms  regard  each  other,  so  to  speak,  from  two  l;otauically  opposite 
poles  of  nutrition. 

Some  of  these  bacteria  are  dangerous,  some  are  harmless.  The  one  known  as 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  (consumption)  is  undoubtedly  dangerous,  but  Professor 
Koch  announces  that  in  some  minutes,  or,  if  the  *' culture"  is  thick,  in  some  hours, 
an  exposure  to  the  sunlight  will  kill  it  dead.  "Entirely  different  (tout  autre)  is 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  lower  mushrooms,"  says  Dr.  Arloing.  But  then  the 
"composition  of  the  atmosphere"  of  the  culture  and  the  pressure  to  which  that 
atmosphere  is  submitted  "profoundly  modify  the  vegetation  of  microbes,"  and  we 
have  certain  of  this  gentry  that  will  flourish  only  in  a  vacuum  or  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  acid,  while  others  only  work  well  in  an  oxygenated  atmosphere 
like  that  we  breathe.  The  bacillus  anthracis,  originally  named  bact^ridie,  is  usu- 
ally taken  as  a  type  of  the  bacterium  that  works  well  in  the  air.  On  trial,  it  will 
kill  a  steer  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  man,  the  autopsy  shows  black  blood, 
intestinal  liemoiThages,  and  the  gall  bladder  gorged  with  blood.  The  bacillus 
authracis  is  therefore  an  aerobe.  The  bacillus  septicus,  more  popularly  known  as 
"gangrene,"  is  usually  taken  as  a  type  of  the  microbe  that  does  not  work  well  in 
the  air,  though  always  lying  in  wait  in  hospitals  for  an  amputation  not  performed 
under  cover  of  a  spray  of  disinfectant,  as  practiced  by  the  English  physician  Lister 
during  the  sixties.  This  septicemia-producing  microbe  is  a  haman  infliction,  and 
picks  out  the  enfeebled— women  giving  birth  to  children,  men  losing  arms  or 
legs  by  the  surgeon's  kuife.  The  autopsy  shows  that  the  muscles  have  been  most 
violently  inflamed,  the  body  bloated;  in  short,  the  living  being  has  died  putrefying. 
It  is  now  not  the  blood  that  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  but  the  imjiure  atmosphere 
surrounding  dead  flesh  or  dried  blood  calls  the  aerobe  into  life,  and  having  once 
started  in  the  wayof  fermentation,  it  pulls  apart  the  tissues  of  the  body,  propagating 
in  the  atmosphere  it  thus  produces. '  There  is  a  bacterium,  says  M.  Trouessart,  which 
is  excessively  common,  which  is  called  bacterium  ternio,  or  microbe  of  impure  water. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  found  in  the  human  mouth. 

These  three  kinds  of  microbes  have  been  spokeu  of  as  though  they  were  large,  but 
they  have  a  very  small  appearance  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope, 
and  only  the  initiated  can  separate  them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  institute  or 
place  where  the  investigations  of  the  professor  are  assisted  by  the  presence  and 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  are  themselves  about  to  profess  the  study  of  med- 
icine. "If  we  are  spared  that  customary  portion  of  this  lecture,"  says  Professor 
De  Bary,  "  which  shows  the  importance  of  a  subject,  because  the  educated  pub- 
lic knows  that  a  large  pait  of  all  health  and  disease  in  the  world  is  dependent 
on  bacteria,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  give  prominence  to  the  reverse  side 
of  the  question  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  can  only  be  solved 
by  quiet  scientilic  examination  from  every  possible  point  of  view  of  those  objects.*'- 

If  there  are  plants  which  can  attack  the  weakened  living  body  and  come  out  vic- 
torious in  the  struggle  against  the  natural  recuperatory  energies  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, appropriating  its  elements  as  a  mushroom  does  those  of  a  fermenting  dnug 
heap,  and  if  there  are  others  which  are  essential  to  the  digestive  processes  of  tlie 
human  body,  it  would  appear  that  physiology  takes  on  a  new  face  and  becomes  a 


'Dr.  Arloing  tbinks  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  microbe  to  have  oxypen  in  order  to 
live  ami  grow. 

sLecturta  on  Bacteria,  p.  1,  by  A.  De  Bary,  second  edition,  Clarendon  Pro^s,  translation  of  Garnsey 
and  Balfour. 
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^Sfstion  as  to  wbat  Diicroscopic  plants  live   in   bcnefKial   cnmrmniion  or  *' sym- 
hif^is"  nitli  the  living  Liiman  organism,  anil   what  plants,  "symbiotically,"  are 
dratnirtive  to  it. 
In  IS®  the  Pasteur  Institute  was  opened.     The  orator  of  the  day,  the  profissor  of 
prctection  against  hydrophobia,  called   it  an  antirabies  institute  (I'institut  anti- 
rtbiqne).    M.  Pasteur,  however,  in  his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  characterized  it 
scaitiTLat  differently.     *' For  myself,"  he  said,  ''if  I  have  had  the  happiness,  gen- 
tltmen,  daring  the  course  of  my  investigations  to  ascertain  some  principles  that 
lin^  bs  conGrmed  and  rendereil  fruitful  it  is  because  nothing  has  been  rcfiisud  to 
"M  bT  my  country  or  my  friends  in  my  efforts  to  reduce  the  effects  of  niicrobic  poisons 
'F«jmen  not  only  in  applying  the  prophylactic  method  against  hydrophobia,  but 
iby  the  stnoy  o(  virulent  and  contagious  diseases.    The  professor  of  the  i)rovention 
5f  bydrupbobia  will  be  M.  Granchi'a  (the  orator  of  the  day),  assisted  by  three  physi- 
fjacs,  while  the   minister  of  public  iustrnclion   has  authorized  my  oldest  pupil 
?Bd  coworker  to  give  here 
iht  instrnction  in  biologic 
'^teniisjtnr  with  which  he 
is aow  charged  in  tlie  fac- 
'^^  of  sciences    at    the 
^l*onne.    M.  Chamber- 
^^  will  be  charged  with 
li»  relations  of  microbes 
iii'i  hygienic  precautious, 
isd  Dr.  Roux»  will  teach 
^  relations  of  microbes 
^  the  practice  of  medi- 
fffie.  Two  learnctl   Rus- 
HM  physicians,  Metchni- 
toff  and  Gamaleia,  have 
'olanteered  their    assist- 
tt<«,  and    are    charged 
»ith  the  form  of  the  infe- 
ct organisms  and  com-  ' 
P^tJTc  microbiology.^' 

AGEICULTURAL  INSTI- 
TUTES. 

Wic    the     animal 
^ch  of  biology  is  thus  Fig.  12.— Paatonr  rnstitutc,  Paris. 

?^'3g  light  to  medicine 

K'heing  organ izetl  into  schools  where  study  is  research  under  direction,  the  other 
^jfanch.the  branch  of  vegetable  biology,  is  being  organized  in  the  same  w.-ij'.  Some 
^iention  Las  been  given  in  another  part  of  this  report  to  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
•-S'esand  Gilbert,  of  Saussnre,  Bonssingault,  and  Liebig,  of  Pasteur,  Wilfarth,  and 
^^^«gel,  .Schlocsing  and  Mllntz,  and  of  Darwin.  But  the  laboratory  of  Sachs, 
^t^arzijnrg  University,  is  probably  the  earliest  typical  institute  for  the  purpose  of 
I^T^igating  the  nature  of  vegetable  life.^  In  America  each  State  has  a  station 
^^n  as  experimental,  for  which  Congress  annually  appropriates  $15,000,  a  largo  sum 
3«cottpared  with  the  amounts  given  to  the  institutes  of  Germany,  though  it  must 
<rKseinbered  that  a  dollar  in  Europe  will  purchase  much  more  than  in  the  eastern 
l-aited  States,  and  very  mnch  more  than  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  American 
^?«riniiiit  stations  are  not  seemingly  "institutes,"  but  are  a  hybrid  between  the 


^'^^'^rtl yearB  ago  nwiitionod  in  connection  with  the  discovcrj'  of  the  microbe  of  diphtheria. 

*^  CQbrjojogy  or  fecundation  of  flowers  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  the  names  of  Strassbnrger, 
'■**  I'Bivtrsity  cf  liouo,  and  of  Guignaud,  ol  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  «f  Natural  History, 
•••*re«aiiaeEt. 
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Rno  Obnde  Bernard. 

Fig.  13.— General  plan  of  the  loBtitut  National  Agronomiqno.  On  Ibo  secona  floor,  above  G  H  1 1 
are  the  innsoums  of  aj^ricultnre,  geologj-,  and  zoology;  above  tlio  chambers  E  nre  tho  rooms  for  th 
first  year  stndentx :  on  the  third  floor,  above  A  nnd  A  and  B  and  li,  i.s  the  library ;  above  the  chambers  ] 
are  the  botanical  laboratories;  above  j  is  the  laboratory  of  comparative  agricultnre. 
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£ortiaiusted  Experimental  Station  and  the  ostablisLment  known  as  the  Institat 
Xational  Agronomiqae  at  Paris,  France.  The  work  of  the  Kothamsted  Station  is 
lifts  on  page  955.  Hero  we  are  concerned  with  the  National  Agricultural  Institute 
stParig.' 

Theoaibarst  in  1848  for  popular  government  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
v^cli  created  the  second  French  Bopnblic,  established  at  the  magiiifioent  suburban 
Ksort  of  the  French  kings  called  Versailles  an  institution  named  an  agricultural 
iaiiitite.  The  eofip  d'^'iat  that  founded  the  second  Napoleonic  empire  in  the 
warea  of  two  or  three  years  ousted  this  sohool  from  the  outbuildings  and  the  park 
of  tkispaUco,  and  the  school  was  no  moro  heard  of.  The  third  French  Republic  of 
.^boweTer,  established  an  institute  agronomique  whoso  function  was  declared  to 
^"tofitody  and  to  teach  the  sciences  in  their  relations  with  agriculture."  The 
>cbool  was  joined  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  (Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Mftiws)  at  Parts.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  locating  an  agri 
ciilttral  institnte  in  a  city.  This  fact  decided  that  question,  '^The  groat  city  of 
Pms  alone  possessed  the  savants  who  are  the  keystone  of  the  vault  of  higher  edu- 
QtioQ,  and^tho  libraries,  musenms,  and  all  the  auxiliary  riches  of  the  same  nature 
flitch  are  indispensablo  to  thorough  scientific  studies  (aux  fortes  (Etudes  scien- 
ti^^iei).''^  M.  Booasinganlt  was  put  in  general  charge  of  the  laboratories,  M. 
Scltloesag  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  and  his  col- 
^0  in  the  discovery  of  the  mierobous  ferment  in  the  soil,  M.  MUntz,  had  charge  of 
^praetieal  coarse  in  chemical  nanipulations.  But  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  the 
i^tmctiea  has  been  very  greatly  changed,  though  the  general  plan  is  the  same.  In 
^  iist  place^  la  1882  the  sohool  was  removed  from  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
^^Ueii  and  installed  at  tiie  comer  of  Claude  Bernard  and  Arbal^te  streets,  quite 
i^^ttothsSorbontte,  and  "two  steps  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.'' 

Efli  "BiUe  d'^tndes''  ia  arable  of  holding  ten  students.  They  are  in  rows 
^°Pjiog  the  front  along  Claude  Bernard  street.  The  library  contains  16,000 
rolmnesr  uid  is  pariienlarly  rich  in  the  literature  of  agriculture,  both  French  and 
^°^^-  The  mierographio  or  botanical  dissecting  hall  will  hold  forty  students,  and 
^fitt«d  up  with  light  tables.  Hie  laboratories  are  numerous  and  large.  In  one 
-'girty  students  may  work  at  the  same  time.  The  professor  director  has  a  labora- 
'^^'7»sohaa  ^  professor  of  chemical  analysis  and  demonstrations,  the  demonstrators, 
f«|er»tore,ete.  There  is  also  a  "laboratory  of  fermentations,"  of  mechanical  and 
^Tihailic  agricultnre,  of  zootcehny.  Then  there  are  the  museums  on  the  third  floor. 
Ifi  all  making  a  very  imposing  display  and  offering  every  inducemeut  to  the 
"sbhitaats  to  do  something  worthy  of  their  opportunities. 

THK  TRAIWS   INSTITUTE   OR  MUSEUM. 

^e  eonserratism  of  the  French  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  has  been  pic- 
^'^  liy  the  late  Viollet  le  Due  in  his  How  to  Make  a  Draftsman,  a  book  which 
wionU  be  constantly  in  the  hands  of  thoso  who  are  ambitious  to  direct  "industrial 
•Vacation '^  in  America.  M.  Viollet  takes  his  young  draftsman  hither  aud  thither  in 
"""^oiid,  but  the  Germans,  like  the  English  in  their  South  Kensington  Museum, 
c^Jucc-tthe  productions  or  imitation  thereof  of  foreign  nations  past  or  i)resent  in  a 
p^«rlje,  that  is  to  say  a  trade,  institute,  which  is  not  an  exchange  or  place  for  sell- 
®o  thiagB,  but  a  place  for  showing  how  other  people  make  better  things  than  the 
r"^Q3  do,  and  therefore  conquer  them  in  competition.  In  the  next  report  of  this 
jri^nit  is  hoped  to  lay  this  movement  before  thoso  interested  in  the  development 
"I  mdogtry  and  competition  in  the  world's  markets.  It  will  suffice  on  the  occasion 
^uow  tbe  outside  appearance  of  the  most  recently  erected  of  those  institutions. 

'PoUowing  G.  Wery  in  Joamal  d*  Agriculture  Ppotiquo,  Nos.  43  and  41,  1897- 
'PnusialiaH  douo  the  same,  founding  an  agricultural  instituto  in  Berlin. 
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Iretitnit^  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  German  vuireriitics  and  the  attendance  of  the 

faculties. 


Phy Biological  insti- 
tutes. 


Anatomical  in- 
stitute. 


I  Pnlho- 

'  ana- 
tomic 
iuKti- 
tutc. 


I'nivtr- 
slty 

t<'acli- 
Ing 
c^rna 
inrui- 
ciiie. 


VniNcrnitv  htu- 

«lcnti»,  iucdiclii<\  etc., 

summer  scmnter. 


rnirerwitics. 


Pate. 

(•Indi- 
cates 
tb»t 

build-  I 

in;;  wan 

8i>e- 

ciallv 
bnilt 
for 
hysio- 

logical 

worlc.) 


phv« 
iWi. 


Annaal 

cost    I  (s 
<1893?)    .2 


IvTlial.. 
r^riinll. 

Uria 

Brp«lxn  .. 

Frribarg . 


Greilirraid . . 

Hille 

H*iddberif.. 

^«» 

£*J 

K«iCib«Tg  . 

L«j^ 

3i»rbarg 

Hue^ea 

tmatk 

^."»s»barg . . 

WBTibarg  .. 


1877* 


7  ;    5   M1,S99 


1878* 

1854 

1877 

1890* 

1891 

1861 

18S9* 

1881* 

1875* 

1891* 

1879* 

1877* 


3  *  2 

3  ,  2 

1  I  2 

1  2 


1889* 
1874* 
1878* 
1881* 
1866^ 
1688* 


3,013 
2,765 
2,103 

500 
1, 020 
1.714 
1,542 
1,361 
al,500 
1,225 
1,713 
1,445 
2,508 
3,247 
1,742 

863 
1,894 
1,134 
2,721 


a 

t 

2 

I 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Annnal  Annnal 

cost        cost 
;(1893/)    (1893  7) 


4  I    3 

2  I    1 

3  I    3 


$10,135 


$6,113 

50 

07 

1,385 
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116 

4,078 

2,540 

22 

11 

325 

3 

34 

4,090 

3,328 

20 

16 

288 

25 

84 

1,708 

1,628 

11 

1 

332 

33 

59 

1.500 

WK) 

20 

12 

443 

2 

38 

1,714 

1,968 

15 

3 

130 

5 

11 

3.515 

2.020 

19 

4 

207 

0 

12 

3,393 

1,700 

18 

3 

394 

0 

15 

3,830 

1,981 

22 

9 

285 

7 

18 

1,675 

900 

20 

9 

278 

0 

10 

2,850 

900 

20 

4 

212 

1 

23 

2,525 

1.875 

15 

9 

364 

13 

21 

4,043 

2,030 

18 

12 

258 

4  ' 

36 

4.050 

1,803 

26 

23 

798 

36 

144 

3,339 

2,423 

16 

6 

264 

15 

79 

5,382 

3,920 

24 

20 

1,192 

8  1 

251 

1,800 

1,465 

11 

2 

138 

4 

25 

4. 047 

3,022 

24 

10 

321 

12 

30 

6,568 

2,333 

14 

3 

236 

(0 

(M 

5,290 

2,847 

16 

12 

680 

8 

55 

:  X**  incIadiDg  the  salary  of  the  six  niccbanicians  to  be  added  in  1894  but  included  in  precetling 


rofeam. 


IV.— The  IxTEiiKST  of  the  State. 


The  a^'tiro  reform  in  medical  edncation  began  about  1880.  In  the  early  part  of 
ilat  year  tbe  American  minister  to  Germany,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  "White,  addressed 
a  letter  to  tbe  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  by  whom  tbe  letter  was 
fonrardcd  to  tbie  Department.  Mr,  White  bad  been  requested  by  the  German 
»3thorities  to  give  information  respecting  the  diploma  presented  by  a  man  named 
Holland,  which  bad  been  granted  him  by  the  '*  American  University  of  Philadelphia.'' 
Mr.  White's  letter  is  as  follows : 

After  looking  through  tlio  correspoudenco  on  record  In  this  legation  and  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
rsacof  too  iu«litution  In  the  list  of  colleges  and  nniversitlea  publlsbctl  by  the  IJiiroau  of  Educa- 
i  a  in  th(  Department  of  the  Interior  at  "Washington,  my  answer  was  unfavorable  to  Volland's 
f Isia  .  .  .  That  Roch  cases  as  these  hare  brought  disgrace  upon  the  American  system  of  advanced 
*4%%tf<m  and  upon  the  American  nomo  in  general  is  certain.  This  has  been  recently  revealed  to  me 
i*ctt«tally  in  a  carious  way.  In  a  verj'  successful  play  now  running  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  iliia 
«j  (Berlin),  a  ph»y  written,  strangely  enough,  by  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the 
la|iire.  one  of  the  characters,  in  casting  a  reflection  upon  another,  who  is  dignified  with  the  title 
5f  49etor,  declares  a  belief  that  the  latter  had  simply  bought  his  degree  In  America;  and  In  a  recent 

BfiTTtl  Vf  a  jiopalar  author  bero,  the  scoundrel  of  the  book,  having  escaped  justice  in  Germany,  goes  to 

ii^rka.  acd  is.  at  last  advices,  very  comfortably  settled  and  practicing  mo<lIcIne  with  n  sham  diploma 

vikfa  be  lias  bought  for  money, 
lasmediately  the  police  powers  of  tbe  States  were  invoked  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 

sVe  that  date  we  have  seen  State  after  State  create  boards  of  medical  examiners  or 
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empowerifig  boards  of  health  to  act  as  such.  Law,  too,  has  felt  the  SYriDg  of  the 
movement  iu  medicine.  But  both  in  the  ease  of  medicine  and  law  thero  are  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  in  practice  that  theory  perlu^s  ia  too  disinclined  to  see.  The 
principal  of  these  are  (1)  the  control  of  the  States,  making  forty-five  jurisdictions 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  (2)  the  fear  of  creating  a  close  corporation  or 
monopoly.  Perhaps  by  an  arrangement  among  the  medical  and  judicial  authorities 
of  the  States  uniformity  might  be  introduced  all  ovei  the  Republic,  while  the  State, 
retaining  the  administrative  power  in  its  own  hands,  might  prevent  thero  being  a 
professional  monopoly  by  legislating  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  monopolies  of  a  dangerous  kind  are  formed.  Great 
Britain,  after  whose  early  practice  our  own  is  formed,  prcseutd  as  with  an  example 
both  for  what  is  good  and  for  what  appears  undesirable  in  legislating  upon  this 
subject. 

The  earliest  effort  of  a  State  to  regulate,  or  rather  to  coordinate  institutions 
maintained  and  managed  by  private  persons  or  corporations,  is  New  York.  That 
State,  in  1784,  created  a  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  which  is 
a  State  body,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  state  supcriqtendent  of  public  instruction,  and  nineteen  members  chosen 
by  the  Stato  legislature.  The  duties  of  this  board  are  to  approve  the  incorporation  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  to  visit  and  inspect  such  institutions,  to  examine 
into  their  condition  and  methods,  and  to  grant  honorary  degrees  above  the  degree 
of  magistor  artinm,  and  to  establish  examinations  for  the  bestowal  of  a  degree  of 
any  grade.  From  time  to  time  since  1866  the  board  has  also  been  called  upon  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  of  dentistry  and  to 
confer  those  degrees,  to  establish  a  standard  of  graduation  f^om  the  secondary 
schools  (which  is  also  the  entrance  requirement  to  any  college  in  the  Stato),  and* 
finally,  to  examine  candidates  for  matriculation  in  a  law  or  medical  school  or  other 
place  for  the  stud3'  of  law  or  medicine,  as  to  the  literary  qualifications  of  such 
candidates. 

By  ft  law  passed  June  26,  1895,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  instituted  an  official 
body,  which  has  control  of  tho  incorpoitition  and  the  course  of  study  of  all  institu- 
tions empowered  to  confer  degrees  established  after  tho  dato  of  tho  act.  This  official 
body  is  styled  the  College  and  University  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
its  members  are  the  governor  of  the  State,  tho  attorney-general,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  nine  persons  api)oiuted  by  the  governor,  three  of  whom 
are  presidents  of  undenominational  colleges  or  universities  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  others  are  presidents  of  deuomiu&tionul  colleges,  and  the  remaining 
three  members  have  some  relationship  to  tho  common  schools  of  the  Stato.  No  new 
institution  may  bo  chartered  by  the  College  and  University  Council  unless  it  has 
proi>erty  amounting  to  $500,000  to  be  exclusively  use*l  in  education,  has  a  faculty  of 
six  or  more  regular  professors  who  are  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  instruction, 
and  requires  four  years  of  study  for  a  degree,  the  requisites  for  entrance  upon  each 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  being  fixed  by  the  College  and  University  Coun- 
cil. Hut  a  university  or  a  college  empowered  before  the  passage  of  the  act  creating 
the  College  and  University  Council  to  confer  degrees  may  continue  to  do  so  pro- 
vid4Ml,  in  tho  case  of  the  university,  it  have  $500,000  iu  property  or  capital,  and  in  tho 
case  of  tho  college,  $100,000.  The  recent  action  of  tho  Stato  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
most  decisive  step  taken  in  tho  United  States  for  tbo  regulation  of  granting  degrees, 
which  is  tho  object  of  tho  law,  for  it  states  explicitly  within  itself  that  its  provi- 
sions shall  not  apply  to  iustitutions  possessing  capital  ntock  and  ostablishe<l  for  pur- 
poses of  private  profit  or  gain.  This  law  is  too  recently  enacte<l  to  speak  of  its 
results. 

In  the  United  States  the  admission  to  the  bar  of  i)orsons  who  desire  to  i>ractice  in 
the  Federal  courts  has  been  left  by  Congress  in  the  hands  of  the  Snpremo  Court  of 
tho  Unite<l  States.  In  tho  States,  though  invariably  it  is  a  court  of  law  which 
licenses  the  applicant,  much  diversity  exists  in  the  mamner  of  aseortainiag  liis  qiialifl- 
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e&tiotiA.  In  some  States  the  local  conrte  decide  upon  this  qiiostion;  in  others  it  is 
tke  supreme  conrt  of  the  state  that  estahllslios  the  rules  by  which  the  applicant's 
kB#vledge  is  tested.  It  is  very  generally  the  case,  however,  that  the  examination 
s  Bade  by  a  committee  of  the  conrt.  A  notable  innovation  on  this  time-honored 
Betbod  is  that  of  the  State  of  West  Yirginia,  which  Bends  all  applicants  who  desire 
teb©  admitted  to  the  State  bar  to  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  body  examines  the  applicants  and  certifies  the  result  of  Its  examination 
to  tbe  supremo  conrt  of  the  State,  by  which  final  action  is  taken.' 

The  HeeneiDg  of  persons  who  desire  to  practice  medicine  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
9f  tfce  lefifislatures  of  the  several  States.  These  bodies  have  delegated  their  powers 
to  eertaiii  boardt^  of  medicine,  sometimes  called  a  State  Board  of  Health,  sometimes 
a  State  Board  of  Examiners.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  majority  of  these 
beards  U  very  large.  There  are  now  eighteen  States  having  the  rule  to  admit  no 
ose  unless  he  has  been  examined  by  the  board  of  that  State.  Tliefio  States  are 
ikaa  treating  not  only  each  other,  but  all  other  Hister  States  of  the  Union  as  though 
t&ey  were  foreign  countries.  A  very  interesting  question,  indeed,  is  raised  in  this 
DBAtter  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Bnrean,  in  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry,  who  replies 
tliat  -'The  law  of  his  State  does  not  permit  reciprocity,  which  in  his  opinion  is  an 
error  and  nnconstitutional.^' 

In  the  tabulations  which  follow  are  given  the  answers  concerning  citizenship,  tlio 
treatment  of  a  diploma  from  a  school  in  a  sister  State  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
admission  of  practitioners  of  a  sister  State  or  foreign  country. 

SUMMARY   OF   TABLE. 

Medicine. 

Showing  the  number  of  States  (a)  which  will  not  accept  a  diploma  ftrom  any  school 
as  sn  evidence  of  fitness  to  practice  medicine;  (&)  those  that  do  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  a  diploma  from  schools  in  their  own  State  or  those  of  another  State 
of  the  Union  and  the  diploma  of  a  foreign  school;  and  (c)  those  that  will  not  accept 
a  State  certificate  from  the  medical  authority  of  a  foreign  government  or  of  a  sister 
Htate  S.B  prima  facie  evidence  of  fitness  to  practice  medicine. 

Cia^  a  :  States  that  refuse  to  accept  the  diploma  of  any  school — Connecticut, 
Maine,  Maaaschusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Now  Mexico  (from  foreign  countries),  North 
Carolina^  Oregon,  Peimsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Washington  (f),  and  West 
Virginia. 

Class  h :  States  that  malie  no  distinction  between  home  and  foreign  diplomas — 
Califurnia,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illiuois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Lonisiaua,  Maryland,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, 8onth  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington  (?),  Wis- 
eeoftiu,  and  Wyoming.  Among  these  twenty-eight  States  are  eight  which  require 
both  a  diploma  and  an  examination.  States  thus  admitting  no  one  to  examination 
iinh*j«s  he  has  a  diploma  are  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Kew  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina. 

Cla»  r;  States  that  ivill  not  accept  a  State  certificate  from  the  medical  authority 
«f  a  foreign  government  or  of  a  sister  State— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Horida,  Georgia, 
^^0,  Lonisinnaf  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
^njpsbire,  Xetr  Jersey  (except  in  the  case  of  certificates  from  the  State  board  of 
-W  lark  or  of  Pennsylvania),  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penusyl- 
^b  certiScatea  from  Now  Jersey  State  board  are  accepted),  Rhode  Island,  Tcn- 

mee^Utab,  Wasbin^^^^'  and  West  Virginia. 

~~  '  >  Set'  page  1191. 
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Law. 

Showing  tlie  number  of  States  (a)  which  ^'consider"  a  diploma  as  an  ovidenco  of 
fitness  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  (6)  those  States  whoso  authority  will  probably 
bo  strongly  influenced  in  favor  of  a  candidate  who  has  a  diploma  from  a  foreign 
(state  controlled)  univereity  if  testifying  that  the  holder  is  proficient  in  the  civil 
law  and  the  law  of  his  own  country. 

Class  a:  States  considering  a  diploma  of  a  law  school  of  the  State  or  of  a  sistor 
State  as  an  ovidenco  of  fitness  for  admission  to  bar— Alabama,  Arizona,  Coloratlo, 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  But  thirteen  of  these  States  will  only  recognize  tbc 
diplomas  of  State  institutions  or  those  incorporated  nnder  its  laws. 

Class  h:  States  which  will  give  considerable  weight  to  a  proficiency  in  tho  civi] 
law  and  the  law  of  applicant's  own  country — Arizona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana ^ 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  also  asked  for  replies  of  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma, 

MEDICINE. 


During  the  month  of  August  the  president  of  the  medical  board  or  the  secretary 
of  state  of  each  State  of  the  Union  was  invited  to  answer,  among  others,  these  ques- 
tions: 


Ou  <;ranting  a  license  to  practice  mcdicino  iu 
your  State  is  any  distinction  roacle  between  appli- 
cants wlio  bold  a  diploma  from  a  medical  institu- 
tion, incorporated  under  your  own  State  laws  or 
tbc  laws  of  another  State  of  the  Union,  and  appli- 
cants wiio  hold  a  diploma  from  a  foreign  school  of 
medicine ! 

(Should  it  happen  that  your  State  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  colloj^o  diplomas  of  any  kind,  please  state 
that  fact.) 

Tho  answers  arc— 
California:  Xo  distinction  is  made 


Colorado:  Xo. 


CoxNECTiciT:  There  was  a  distinction  made  in 
favor  of  some  of  tho  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  but  under  the  law  of  1897  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  college  diplomas. 

Delaware  :  They  must  have  a  diploma,  but  [law] 
docs  not  specify  any  particular  college  or  col- 
leges. 

Florida  :  Any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  a  recog- 
nized medical  college  is  eligible  for  examination, 
a  diploma  being  necessary. 

Georgia:  No  distinction  is  made  against  any 
"regular"  (allopathic)  collego  requiring  three 
courses  or  lectures. 

Kansas:  No  distinction  is  made 


What  formalities,  if  any,  do  physicians  whc 
have  been  duly  licensed  by  another  State  or  bj 
a  foreign  government  have  to  undergo  iu  onlci 
legally  to  practice  their  profess.oa  in  your  State  i 


The  answers  are- 
Applicant  must  present  diploma,  a  letter  of  recom 
mendation  from  a  regular  practitioner  of  metli 
cine,  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  is  tho  lawfu 
possessor  of  said  diploma;  that  he  is  the  persoi 
named  therein;  that  the  diploma  was  procure < 
in  the  regular  course  of  medical  instruction,  etc 
Those  physicians  presenting  diplomas  from  n*co<» 
nized   reputable  schools  are   registered!    upoi 
their  presenting  it,  or  on  presenting  fivo  afM 
davits  from  responsible  persons  setting  foi-il 
that  holder  has  practiced  me<liciue  for  ten  year 
continuously  as  a  business. 
They  must  pass  an  examination. 


Examination.  There  is  nothing  in  our  law  xrhicl 
allows  reciprocity,  whiih  I  think  uuconstiti} 
tional. 

Pass  an  examination  before  one  of  tho  seven  <a 
amining  boards  of  the  State. 

All  are  required  to  stand  the  examination  befor 
the  board. 

A  diploma  or  a  certificate  of  qualification  ft*ot 
some  State  or  county  medical  society. 
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MRDinxK-  continued. 


Imio:  If  the  board  find  tbat  his  or  lier  diploma 
^becn  U»aed  by  a  rcpntablo  college  of  inedi* 
car.  the  applicant  is  eligible  for  examination.— 
<La»,  March  12,  1897.) 


All  persona  who  Iiavo  beeu  Hconfied  to  practice 
medirinc  and  surgery,  or  cithor,  after  examina- 
tion by  State  boards  of  medical  examiners  or 
State  boards  of  health  of  other  States  where 
the  standard  of  examination  is  Bnbstantially 
the  same  as  reqnired  by  the  i>rovisiou9  of  tliis 
act,  shall  be,  upon  application,  licensed  without 
examination.— (I^w,  March  12,  1807.) 


luixois:  Gradaates  of  colleges  in  the  United  Slates  recognized  couditionnlly  are  re<iuired  io  supple- 
mnA  their  diplomas  with  an  examination  in  the  four  principal  branches  of  medicine— practice^  snr- 
gery,  gynecology,  and  obstetrics.  A  percentage  of  80  is  reqnired.  Graduates  of  colleges  in  the 
Uaited  Slates  that  are  not  recognized  by  tliis  board  are  rcquire4l  to  pass  an  examination  iu  all 
lHasche«.  Gradaates  of  Canadian  colleges  and  foreign  colleges  and  nniversities  are  roquiroil  to 
B3pple2D«nt  their  diplomas  with  an  examination  in  practice,  surgery,  gynecology,  and  obstetrics 
B3yeas  they  present  evidence  of  their  right  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  iu  tbe  province  or 
eocntry  in  which  the  college  is  located  from  which  they  receive  tlieir  diploma. 


boHXSA :  Must  come  in  on  diitlomas  from  schools 
rKognizcd  by  this  board  or  satisfy  this  board 
that  they  maintain  a  course  equal  to  our  re- 
qairemaits. 

Icnra:  No;  provided  the  college  has  been  recog- 
ai2«d  by  our  State  board  of  medical  examiners 
as  determined  by  its  compliance  with  the  pro- 
risie&e  of  the  law. 

LonsvkSA'.  No  distinction  between  this  State 
aKi  asy  foreign  country.  The  applicant  must 
^vaeat  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  medical  col- 
lide requiring  three  courses  of  six  months  each 
is  three  different  years. 

Maock:  No  distinction  as  to  diploma.  All  per- 
aoas  presenting  theroselTCs  for  registration 
hare  to  pass  an  examination. 

lLurnjijn>:  No;  the  law  reqniros  that  the  ap- 
plicant shall  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable 
Bsdical  school. 


MassACSCsnTS:  No  distinction  made.  College 
Asplenas  not  a  factor  in  testing  aa  applicant's 
qaallAeation  for  practice. 

Mkbioas:  No;  every  graduate  of  any  legally 
uithorired  medical  college  in  this  State  or  any 
ioe  of  tbe  United  States,  or  in  any  other  oonn- 
trr.  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  practice  medi- 
due  and  snrgery  in  all  its  departments  after 
hsTiog  registered.    (Law,  1887.) 

MissEBOTA :  No ;  college  diplonuw  are  only  recog- 
nized as  nidrnce  of  the  prescribed  course  of 
stody. 

MieMorBi:  No  distinction  is  made 


HoorrASA:  No;  all  applicants  for  certificate 
SDst  pass  the  State  examination  and  must 
pomeas  a  diplom.-i  from  some  school  recognized 
bj  the  board  of  examiners. 

Yew  Haxpsbibs:  Out  State  pays  no  attention 
to  college  diplomas,  except  Dartmouth  College 
dq^omas,  for  the  next  four  years.  After  1003 
Bartraoath  men  will  hare  to  paj«s  examination. 


Come  in  on  their  diplomas  filling   the   proi>er 
blanks  and  paying  their  fees. 


If  groduatos,  they  fill  out  the  application  blanl( 
and  send  it  to  this  office  for  verification,  with 
the  fee,  $5,  and  diploma. 

They  must  present  their  diplomas  and  stand  a 
written  examination  before  tlio  boartl.  Fee,  $11. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  required  in  order  to  jvass. 


Pass  an  examination  before  the  board  and  be 
registered. 

They  have  to  fill  out  and  swear  to  a  printed  ap- 
plication form,  giving  name,  age,*  when  and 
where  graduated,  etc.,  and  then  undergo  a  regu- 
lar or  special  examination,  as  the  boaid  may 
deem  best. 

All  applicants  mutt  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. 

File  sworn  statement  with  clerk  of  county. 


Pass  examination  of  State  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers. 

All  physicians  must  register  with  the  State  board 
of  health  by  making  an  affidavit  that  they  are 
the  lawful  holders  of  the  diploma  which  they 
present,  and  pay  a  fee  of  $1. 

Pay  fee  of  $15  and  poes  examination.  If  granted 
a  license,  the  same  to  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county  in  which 
holder  intends  to  practice  within  sixty  days. 
Pay  annual  fee  of  $20  to  State. 

Pass  regent's  examination— i.  e.,  superintendent 
of  education— but  there  Is  a  "board  of  exarai- 
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MKDiciNE— continued. 


Kew  Jkhsey:  Forei^  diplomas  roust  confer  tbo 
right  to  practice  all  tlie  Lrancbes  of  medioiuo 
and  surgery  ia  tJie  country  in  which  th^  nro 
iaaued,  and  roust  bo  certified  to  by  a  consular 
oilicial  of  that  country. 

2JKW  Mexico:  We  licenso  applicants  on  diplo- 
ma«;  require  examination  of  applicants  from 
foreign  countries,  partly  because  we  can  not 
easily  be  well  informed  as  to  the  standing  of 
their  schools,  and  partly  because  of  discrimi- 
nation Against  American  physicians  in  foreign 
countries. 

Nevada  :  Iso  person  shall  practice  modiciuo  or 
surgery  in  this  State  who  has  not  received  a 
roedical  education  and  a  diploma  from  some 
regularly  chartered  medical  school,  said  school 
to  have  a  bona  fide  existence  at  the  time  whtn 
said  diploma  was  granted. 

Kew  York  ;  No  distinction  is  made  bet^^■een  ap- 
plicants who  hold  a  diploma  from  a  roedical  in* 
stitntion  incorporated  under  New  York  State 
laws  or  the  laws  of  another  State  of  the  Union 
or  from  a  foreign  school  of  medicine.  The  di- 
ploma must  be  from  a  medical  school  regiatered 
as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard. 


KoETH  Oabouva:  No  attention  ia  peld  to  di- 
ploma. 

Ohio:  No  distinction  for  recognized  medical  col- 
leges located  in  the  United  States.  Foreign 
graduates  are  required  to  furnish  evidence  of 
graduation  through  the  United  States  consnl. 


Oklahoma:  No  distinction  is  made  between  di- 
])lomas  from  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
those  from  schools  in  foreign  countries,  if  the 
school  is  in  good  standing. 

OeEGOK :  No  attention  paid  to  college  diplomas. . 

Pe>-.\sylva.\ia :  All  applicants  for  licenso  must 
pass  a  State  board  examination.  (New  Jersey 
is  the  only  ( ? )  State  from  which  certifieatee  are 
aocopted  in  lieu  of  examinntion.) 

Shode  Island:  No  foreign  diplomas  accepted. 
Full  examination  on  eleven  branches  of  medi- 
cine required.    Fee,  ^10. 

South  Carouxa  :  The  law  says  applicant  must 
prcKPiit  :i  diploma  from  Konie  school  or  modicol 
college  authorized  by  law  to  grant  same. 


Licentiates  of  the  State  boards  of  medical  exami 
ners  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone  an 
indorsed  by  tliis  board  without  examination 
Licentiates  of  other  Slates  and  foreign  coua 
trios  must  pass  our  examination. 

Foreigners  must  (1)  present  evidences  of  goo 
preliminary  education  and  (2)  a  high  grade c 
medical  education,  to  be  determined  by  exam 
nation  by  the  board. 


Every  physician  or  surgeon  when  about  to  tak 
up  his  residence  in  this  State  shall  fi!e  with  th 
county  recorder  a  copy  of  his  diploma  and  sha 
be  identified  by  two  citizens  as  the  pcrso 
named  therein  or  shall  swear  to  the  fact  hin 
self. 

Applicants  examined  and  lieensed  by  other  Stat 
examining  boards  registered  by  the  agenta  a 
maintaining  standards  not  lower  than  thoc 
provided  by  New  York  State  laws,  and  evidonc 
that  tho  applieant  has  received  the  degree  < 
bachelor  er  doctor  of  medicine  tnm  some  regi 
tered  medical  aohool  or  a  diploma  cr  liceni 
conferring  full  right  to  praetice  medkine  i 
some  fordgn  ooontry,  with  evidenoo  of  five  i 
more  years  of  repatable  practice  of  modicin 
may,  without  farther  oxaniination,  on  paymci 
of  $10  to  tho  regents  of  the  University  of  tl 
State  of  New  York,  and  on  submitting  sue 
evidence  as  they  may  require,  receive  froi 
them  an  indorsement  conferring  all  rights  an 
privileges  of  a  regent's  liconso  i8sae<l  after  e; 
amination. 

The  same  requirement  as  from  anyone.  No  re 
ognition  of  diplomas  or  licenses  from  oth« 
boards. 

All  physicians  are  required  to  present  their  «] 
plomas  before  a  cortiflcato  is  granted.  Oth« 
State  licenses  [i.  e.,  granted  by  the  State  • 
Iklassachusetts  or  Delaware,  for  instance,  to 
nengraduate  of  a  medical  college]  are  not  a 
cepted. 

Certificates  from  other  States  or  oountrios  havo  i 
vahio  when  their  holders  desire  to  qualify 
this  Territory. 

Stand  an  examination  before  tho  State  uc<1m: 

board. 
Must  pass  State  board  cxomiu.ntion  (New  Jers^ 

excepted). 


Same  as  if  not  possessed  of  such  c«rtificiit 
Certificates  of  other  States  not  accepted. 

Must  hold  a  certificate  from  State  [Sooth  Coj 
lina  ?J  medical  examining  board  and  thou  reg- 
ter  with  clerk  of  county  court.  ["None  b 
gradiiatcs  are  entitled  to  examination, ' '  and  it 
uuderHtoo<l  that  nono  but  tko«o  who  havo  i>a3s 
an  exnmiuatiun  arc  given  a  certificate.] 
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lixatstz:  Onr  law  pnys  no  atteation  to  diplo- 
BO,  bat  reqoires  all  iq»plioant«  to  stand  an 


MEDiciNE^-conliuaed. 

SocihDaiota:  Xone i  Mast  po^Mess  a  diploma  of  a  college  having  three 

'      tnll  ceancs  of  lectures  of  six  months  each,  no 
two  fall  courses  to  bo  taken  during  the  aame 
year. 
All  are  examined  regardleaa  of  lic-enso  from  other 
States  or  conntries. 

To  practice  legally  in  Texas  the  applicant  most 
obtain  a  certiflcAte  from  an  examining  board. 
[Bat  it  appears  that  the  courts  hold  a  diploma 
to  be  equal  to  a  certiflcato  and  the  possessor  can 
force  a  certificate  from  board.  ] 

Every  applicant  must  prosen  t  diploma  and  pass  an 
examination  before  the  State  cxxunining  board. 

They  must  secnre  a  license  from  a  board  of  ceu' 
sors,  who  are  required  to  furnish  a  license  to 
those  hiding  a  diploma  of  a  recognised  c^ege. 

Haro  to  stand  a  regular  examination  before  the 
State  medical  examining  board. 


TuAS:  Xodistinetioa  made  botween  appUoants 
tLo  hold  a  diploma  from  fijsi-claas  medical 
«bMb  either  at  hom»  or  abroad. 


Cua:  5o  di8tinctl<ni  so  long  as  school  is  r«pa- 

table. 
^QaovT:  ITo  distinction  is  made,  provided  the 

%l«a  is  f^Mo  a  reputable  and  recognised 

KbML 

^i^^BOTOi:  The  State  medical  examining  board 
^ut  regard  a  diploma  of  any  State  as  snf- 
SeiEBt  to  entitle  hoUer  of  same  to  praetice  in 
t^  Slite,  bnt  irill  eosaider  sttch  diploma  in 
"BMBtisa  viih  the  examination  of  the  holder 
c^^meforalicenae. 

TxBTYiBcmi:  Applicants  for  certificate  to 
icetieenodieinc  in  vhia  State  most  pass  a  sat- 
-'ivimj  examhiatlon  by  the  State  board  of 
b^alth.  IMplomas  [of  schools]  or  certifioates 
^^  the  boards  of  other  States  are  not  reoog- 
azed. 

^wxfsax.  if o distinction 


^i^Htro :  Ko  distinction.  But  institution  must 
^  repntable  and  regularly  chartered  at  time 
^pl«iBa  was  granted. 


All  required  to  pass  examination. 


Presentation  of  a  diploma  of  an  institution  hav- 
ing throe  courses  of  not  less  than  six  months 
each ;  after  1004,  four  courses  of  six  months  or 
more  each. 

Must  have  diploma  and  must  file  a  copy  of  same 
or  a  certiftcato  from  dean  of  medical  school  at 
which  Tiolder  graduated. 


LAW. 


Coaeorrently  with  the  letters  addressed  to  the  medical  authorities  of  the  several 
^»t«  as  noted  nnder  medicine,  others  were  addressed  to  the  attorney-general. 
'^taiDiog  among  others  tiiese  inqairies : 


Ii  a  diploma  of  an  institution  incorporated 
"^tlNhiYs  of  your  own  State  or  of  another 
"^teof  tbc  Union  considered  in  granting  sdmls- 

^to  the  bar? 

^aaswersare: 

^^^•ASA:  Yes:  [but  only  a]   diploma  ftom  the 
t'tiTersity  ef  Alfth^ma, 


-WtfSAS:  Xo. 


Awzosa;  Yes;  a  diploma  granted  by  any  regu- 
^eWtered  school  of  law  will  admit  holder. 


Would  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil  law 
and  the  law  of  one  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe  (as  certified  to  by  a  diploma  of  a  reputa- 
ble foreign  university)  be  of  assistance  to  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  your  State  ? 

The  answers  are : 
Only  to  the  extont  of  aiding  the  applicant  to 
answer  questions  propounded  to  him.    [Mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  such  States  tis  permit  Ala- 
bama lawyers  on  motion  are  likewise  admitted 
in   Alabama   on   motion   of    attorney-general. 
Citizenship  required.] 
Ko.    [Xo  member  of  the  bar  of  another  State 
admitted  except  through  examination.    Appli- 
cant must  be  a  citixcn  of  the  State.  J 
Yes ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ciTil  law  and 
one  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  will 
be  suflRcient  to  grant  license  if  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  applicant  be  proven. 
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LAW— contiuued. 


CAUFonxTA :  Yes ;  not  as  a  diplomn,  bnt  as  testify- 
ing to  TPhnt  aud  how  long  lie  has  been  studying; 
but  an  examination  is  rcquirwl  after  a  diploma 
ha8  been  Hied. 


COLORADO:   Tes 

Delaware:  It  is;  bnt  is  optional.  [A practic- 
ing lawyer  of  three  years'  standing  admitted 
without  examination  by  courtesy  if  a  resident 
of  the  .State.] 

CoNNECTicrx:  Yes ;  as  satisf^'ing  the  requisites 
preliminary  to  an  examination  by  a  committee 
of  fiftien. 

Tlorida  :  No ;  only  so  far  as  It  will  impress  the 
cxauiiniuf;  committee  or  presiding  judge. 

Georgia  :  Diplomas  of  certain  law  schools  in  this 
State  will  eutitlo  holders  thereof  to  a  license. 


IDAHO:  In  the  district  courts,  yes;  but  in  the 
supreme  court  applicant  must  present  license 
from  supreme  court  of  a  sister  State  or  undergo 
examination. 

Illinois:  Yes;  holder  will  be  granted  a  license 
if  diploma  bo  granted  by  a  school  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  having  a  two 
years'  course  of  thirty-six  weeks  each  year. 


Indiana  :  Not  necessary.    (Sec  next  column.) 


Iowa  :  Yes ;  if  from  law  department  of  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Louisiana  :  Yes ;  as  law  of  1877  req  uires  two  years 
of  study  in  law. 


Maine:  No.  It  has  no  legal  effect,  but  would 
doubtless  have  weight  with  the  examining 
committee. 

Maryland:  A  diploma  from  the  law  schools  of 
our  own  State  admits  without  examination. 


No  answer.  [Every  cititcn  of  the  United  Sta 
or  person  resident  in  this  State  who  has  be 
fide  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi: 
in  the  manner  required  by  law,  who  haa  \h 
admitted  t4>  practice  law  in  the  highest  conri 
a  sister  State  or  of  a  foreign  country  where 
common  law  of  England  conrttitntes  the  ba 
of  Jurisprudence,  may  be  admitted  to  praci 
in  the  courts  of  this  State  upon  the  product 
of  bis  or  her  license  and  satisfactory  evide 
of  gooil  moral  character;  but  the  court  n 
examine  applicant  as  to  his  or  her  qnalii 
Uons.] 

Yes. 

Would  be  evidence  of  qualification,  bnt  an  ex 
ination  would  be  made. 


No  response.  [Applicants  from  other  SU 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  n 
pass  examination,  though  already  admitte< 
the  bar  of  their  own  State.] 

No  response.  [Admission  to  practice  in 
Federal  circuit  courts  or  in  the  supreme  c( 
of  another  State  is  a  license  to  practice.] 

Would  be  of  considerable  assiatonce,  but  the 
plicant  would  have  to  stand  examination.  [( 
zensbJp  and  examination  required  except 
case  of  States  and  countries  allowing  Georgj 
same  courtesy  as  to  nonresidence  and  reco 
tion  of  license.] 

No.  [Member  from  another  State  admitted 
license.] 


No.  [Holders  of  licenses  firom  othar  States  hai 
a  standard  as  high  as  that  of  Illinois  admit 
on  motion ;  must  be  a  citizen  of  State,  ua 
same  courtesy  of  noncitizenship  and  accept; 
of  license  is  accorded  by  State  or  Terrii 
whence  applicant  comes.] 

Every  person  of  good  moral  character,  beii 
voter,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  prae 
law  in  all  oonrta  of  Justice.  (Constitution, . 
VII,  tec.  21.) 

It  would,  bnt  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
State  would  be  required.  [Attorneys  of  higl 
court  of  another  State  are  admitted  on  mold 

Yea;  of  material  assistance,  as  he  must  be 
flcient  in  the  Institutes  of  Joahman,  Don 
Civil  Law,  and  Pothier  on  Obligations.    [Ik 
be  a  citizen,  etc.,  but  the  supreme  court 
relax  rules  at  discretion.] 

Not  direcUy.  [Attorneys  of  other  States 
mitted  on  motion.] 


It  wonld  not  in  itself, 
ter  of  reciprocity.] 


[Admission  a  meroi 
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LAW— eoD  tinned . 


MAoykCHUSBTTS:  All  caii<lidat««,  whether  grad- 
oitiiofsUw  school  or  not,  aroreqairedtopaM 
SB  eraBiination.  Ar  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
cxtnhun  are  accustomed  to  aak  the  pirelinil- 
Bsyqcestion  whether  the  applicant  is  a  grad- 
lateef  say  law  school,  and  that  fact  is  treated 
by  lli«ra  as  of  some  wci/^ht. 


MianaA5:  Gradoates  of  the  TTDiversity  of  Hichi- 

gau  law  department. 
UnsnscfTA:  Yes;  as  a  prcrequisito  to  admission 

to  an  examination. 
V^ormi:  Tcs;  the  diplomas  of  the  three  law 

lebcRds  in  this  State 


MovTASA:  Ycs;  as  a  prerequisite  foT  examination. 


Neuaska:  Yes;  of  tbe  college  of  law  of  the 
SWe  UnlTersily. 


l^Ev  Jee!VT:  No  ;  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 


Ket  Mcxkx):  Examination  required. 


JfCTADA:  Ko  , 


KiwToRK:  Yea;  a«  one  of  the  papers  to  he  filed 
m  making  spplicatlon  for  admission  to  bar. 

3»«TH  Casouka:  Probably  yos;  ns  testifying  to 
■ticsst  one  year  of  atndy  of  law. 

^OSTH  Daeota  :  Only  so  Car  as  it  shows  that  two 
J**n  bare  been  spent  in  the  study  of  law. 


OHiotKo., 


Osufioju:  Ko;  not  yet . 


PQK!tlva5ia:  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  sel- 
^  obriates  the  necessity  of  a  formal  examina- 
tion. 


I  can  not  say  that  knowledge  of  tbe  civil  law 
wonki  be  regarded  as  of  any  weight  with  the 
examiners.  I  am  qnite  snre  [onr  correspondent 
is  an  experienced  examiner]  that  no  qnestions 
of  civil  law,  except  as  It  i*  incorporated  in  the 
common  law,  arc  ever  pnt.  Members  of  the 
bar  of  another  State  file  petition,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  bnr  examiners,  but  uuless  thoro  is 
suspicion  of  callownean  tho  petition  is  grttiited 
without  examination  of  tho  petitioner. 

Ko  response.  [In  genemi,  residents  of  other 
StatcA  are  admitted  to  bar  on  motion.] 

Ko  response.  [  An  nttoniey  of  other  States,  of  five 
years'  standing  may  bo  aUmitte^l  on  motion.] 

Only  as  a  recommendation;  no  legal  weight  or 
effect.  [Member  of  the  bar  of  another  State  is 
examined  same  as  a  student  applying  who  is  not 
a  graduate  of  three  law  schools.  Actual  resi- 
dence required.] 

Ko  response;  but  attorneys  who  declare  their 
purpose  to  become  citizens  of  tho  State  and 
who  hare  been  admitted  to  practice  in  thn 
courts  of  another  State  or  a  country  where  tlio 
common  law  of  England  is  the  basis  of  juris- 

'  prudence  is  admitted  to  practice  on  motion. 

Ko  response;  but  must  pass  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  tho  common  law.  But  attor- 
neys in  the  courts  of  record  of  another  State  or 
of  a  Territory  having  business  in  the  courts  of 
Kebraska  may  be  admitted  on  motion. 

No  response.  [Any  counselor  at  law  flrom"  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  of  good  standing 
thei-e,  having  a  case  in  Kew  Jersey,  may  be 
admitted  pro  hac  vice  to  speak  in  that  case.] 

Ko  response.  [Production  of  a  certificate  from  a 
judge  of  the  highest  court  of  original  Jurisdic- 
tion in  another  State  or  Territory  that  they  have 
practiced  law.] 

No.  [Foreigners  who  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  higher  courts  of  their  own 
country  may  be  admitted  on  motion.] 

Yes.    [Citisenship  is  required  in  all  cases.] 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dvil  law  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  an  applicant. 

Only  as  it  would  enable  applicant  to  pass  oral 
examination  in  open  court.  [Kesidence  in  State 
required.] 

Only  in  a  general  way.  [Five  years  of  practice 
in  the  courts  of  one  of  the  United  States  may 
be  admitted.] 

Its  only  value  would  be  the  secondary  effect 
attributable  to  a  knowledge  of  such  principles 
as  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  our  own 
laws.  [Anthenticated  certificate  that  applicant 
is  member  cf  the  bar  in  a  foreign  country  will 
admit.] 

In  my  opinion  probably  little;  it  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  feeling  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee and  rules  of  [county]  court.  [Citixon- 
ship  required.  Admission  of  members  ot  bar 
of  other  States  or  counti-ics  dei>endcnt  ou 
county  court  rules.] 
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ULW — contiuned. 


South  Carolina:  Yes;  law  school  of  State  Uni- 
vcrelty. 


South  Dakota  :  Ko. 


Tennessee  :  Yea,  if  given  by  a  achool  within  the 

State. 
Texas:  Yes,  if  given  by  the  law  deptrtment  of 

the  University  of  Texas. 


Utah  :  Ko  . 


Vbbm^ont:  Yes,  as  showing  study  of  law  f6r  a 
part  of  the  three  years  of  study  with  an  at- 
torney. 

Virginia:  Yes ••— . 


Washington:  No. 


West  Virginia  :  Yes,  if  given  by  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  Bat 
in  case  of  other  law  schools  the  diploma  most 
bo  an  actual  admission  to  the  bar;  otherwise  it 
is  not  considered. 

WiscoxsiN:  Yes,  if  given  by  law  department  of 
tbe  University  of  Wisconsin ;  bat  none  other. 


No  response.  [Member  of  bar  of  anotiier  State 
must  show  that  ho  is  such.  Citirenahip  re- 
quired.] 

Ko  response.  [Kosideuce  required.  Aa  to  ad- 
mission to  practice  in  South  Dakot^i  ooarta  of 
members  of  bar  of  another  State,  it  may  be  said 
that  reciprocity  is  practiced.] 

Yes.  but  not  of  itself  sufficient.  [Members  of 
bar  of  another  Stato  admittod  npon  motion.] 

No.  [If  "  immigrating  to  this  State  witb  a  view 
of  permanently  residing  tlierein"  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  one  of  the  United  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Texas  bar;  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  bar  of  a  foreign  land.] 

Only  as  it  would  assist  him  in  passing  the  exam- 
ination required  by  law,  except  in  a  general  way. 


Yes.  [Virginia  seems  to  be  conrteoas  in  the 
matter  of  extending  opportunity  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  sister  States  or  of  a  foreign 
country.] 

The  knowledge  would  be  of  assistance,  but  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  foreign  State  would  not  be  con- 
sidered; from  a  sister  State  it  would  if  ^vcn 
by  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Ko,  except  so  far  as  it  would  assist  applicant 
during  his  oxaroination.  [Members  of  bar  of 
other  States  admitted  on  motion,  bat  law  makes 
no  provision  for  foreign  cases. 

It  might  be  of  assistance  in  infiuendng  the  State 
board  favorably.  [Members  of  the  bar  of  sister 
States  and  the  Territories  are  admitted  to  Wis- 
consin courts,  but  the  statute  is  silent  npon 
the  admission  of  members  of  the  bar  of  a  for- 
eign land.  Nevertheless,  "by  courtesy  resi- 
dents of  foreign  lands  havo  been  permitted  to 
appear  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  in  the 
State  courts  when  represented,  also,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Wisconsin ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  upon  prcsentatiou  of  the  certificate  of  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  the  bar  of  the  oonrts  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  board  of  examiners 
that  the  board  would  issue  the  certificate  which 
is  required  to  be  issued  by  them,  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  practice  and  without  much  examination."] 
(Letter  of  Attorney-General  Mylrea.) 


NOTE  A. 

lu  America  the  university  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  board  of  trnstees  who  elect  a  president 
and  appoint  professors.  There  is,  in  brief,  a  business  body  accountable  either  to  the  State,  to  a  religious 
or  other  society,  or  to  no  one  except  it  be  to  a  somewhat  vague  body  called  the  alumni.  In  France  all 
this  la  different.  The  State  grants  diplomas  aa  the  United  States  grants  patents,  and  a  French  diploma 
has  the  same  value  as  an  American  patent,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  protected  by  law.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  University  de  Franoe.  It  was  the  State  regulating  highor  instruction.  Thus  all  that  was  neoes- 
Eary  was  an  examining  board  at  convenient  places  and  these  were  calle<l  faculties.  But  the  faculties  soon 
became  schools  and  in  French  terminology  a  faculty  of  science  and  a  sohool  of  science,  for  example,  are 
perfectly  convertible  terms.  Thus  each  school  in  France  became  a  part  of  the  huge  machine  o]>erated 
from  Paris.    In  1883  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  others  began  to  look  for- 
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«i=4tothe  day  w^hen  the  group  of  acbools  or  faculties  in  onch  of  the  seventeen  cdncatioual  jurisdlc- 
tMa»«f  France  should  bo  made  a  uniTei-sity.  In  1885  a  council  of  the  faculties,  of  which  there  are  fire 
^.Tnokoe— letters,  sciences,  theology,  medicine,  and  law— was  created  and  by  the  law  of  1896  this  body 
wu  vaada  into  the  facolty  of  the  university.  But  the  minister  of  public  iuHtruction  in  Franco  has  a 
Tke^tdmsier  or  prxetor  in  each  of  the  seventeen  academic  jurisdictions  of  the  "  University  of  France/* 
Qe  effieer  equally  dhnecta  the  concerns  of  higher,  »econdar>-,  and  elementary  education.  Thus  we  have 
a  aaivcralty  with  its  o^ru  faculty  managing  its  own  educational  concerns,  presided  over  by  a  rector 
who  is  the  viceroy  of  the  educational  minister  at  Paris  for  educatiou  of  every  grade  and  kind.  The 
bo«rd  of  hosincaa  men  of  the  American  university  at  Paris  is  a  bureau;  the  agent  of  that  bureau  in 
the  iRioTinc«B  presides  in  each  academy  over  the  university  councilv  and  the  twelve  universities  ar> 
oaivezaitlea  ^u:h  without  a  head.  Cpon  the  request  made  to  the  universities  by  the  minister  to  com- 
Bcskate  freely  with  him.  the  councils  of  several  laid  before  him  the  following  as  information : 

"'The  council  of  the  University  of  Aix-Marseilles  consider  it  anomalous  that  bodies  which  are 
recz-sited  by  election  should  not  be  allowed  to  freely  choose  their  head  from  among  their  own  number. 
AH  ibceign  universities  elect  their  president  without  the  central  power  losing  any  of  its  prerogatives 
«z-  sQ^fering  in  any  way.  The  council  of  the  University  of  Rennos  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  so  also 
tfce  XTnixersity  of  Xancy .  The  University  of  MontpoUier  wishes  its  new  head  to  be  called  chancellor. 
X^ct  University  of  Lille  claims  that  the  rector  of  the  academy  represents  the  business  administration 
mm^  ihe  conncil  the  deliberating  administration  of  higher  education  and  proi>oses  that  the  work  of  the 
eoomril  be  directed  by  a  pmident  who  should  bo  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  that  body  and  who 
vro^zld  thos  represent  the  university,  as  the  rector  would  represent  the  State.  The  University  of 
Gremoble  remarks  that  the  recently  created  French  universities  should  not  be  compared  with  the  free 
ipnrate)  nnlvcrsities  of  the  United  States  and  England,  which  are  absolutely  mistresses  of  themselves, 
mx>enbam8sed  by  dependence  upon  the  State,  but  as  the  new  universities  are  well  defined  corporations 
tl^eT  ahoold  each  have  an  individual  chief  and  it  is  undesirable  that  he  should  be  the  rector  of  tho 
The  University  of  D^on  would  retain  the  rector  us  president  of  tho  university  but  would 
» him  an  honorary  professor  of  the  faculty." 

Is  is  at  once  seen  how  difierent  is  the  management  of  a  French  university  and  that  of  an  American 
isa^itation.  In  Franco  it  would  appear  that  everything  is  regulated  from  Paris,  but  in  America  by 
tfce  university,  or  rather  like  the  fellows  manage  tho  aiTairs  of  the  colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford.  Yet 
ia  France  no  professor  can  be  appointed  by  the  prosideut  of  the  Republic  unless  his  name  heads  a 
Jimt  gotten  up  by  the  faculty  of  the  University  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs  on  one  side,  and  the 
permanent  section  of  higher  education  on  the  other.  In  America  the  faculty  has  nothing  to  do  with 
t&e  sppoifitment  of  professors  unless  by  private  solicitation.  In  America  the  business  board  takes 
t«9tiiaanj  m»  to  the  conditions  so  that  it  may  act  properly;  in  France  the  council  is  already  schooled 
at  a  knovledgo  of  the  facts,  and  is  in  all  educational  matters  allowed  to  act  for  itself,  only  modified  by 
the  poorer  of  the  central  government  to  fix  the  curriculum  and  the  character  of  the  examinations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ESKIMO  VOCABULARIES. 


Compiled  by  Ensign  ROGER  Wklls,  jr.,  U.  8.  N.,  and  Interpreter  JouN  W.  Kelly. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

TlJe  U.  8.  S.  TkeH$  ttm  detailed  by  the  Navy  Department  to  crnise,  darinp;  the 
irmmcT  and  aatamn  of  1889,  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
loking  oat  for  the  wbaling  and  commercial  interests  of  tbe  United  States  in  tbono 
raters;  and  also  for  tbe  purpose  of  assisting  in  tbe  establishment  of  a  house  of 
^Bge  at  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly  point  of  our  territory. 

I>iinngtbis  crnise,  in  order  to  make  it  as  broad  and  useful  as  possible,  several  of 
^  officers  on  board  of  the  Theiis  were  directed  to  prepare  reports  upon  subjects 
<»ciiected  with  the  waters  and  regions  visited  by  the  ship,  from  their  observation 
ad  irom  other  reliable  sources.  Two  reports  were  submitted  to  me  upon  the  subject 
^tb«  Eskimos  of  northwestern  Alaska;  one  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Eskimos, 
^7  John  W.  Kelly,  and  the  other  an  Eskimo  vocabulary,  prepared  by  Ensign  Roger 
Wells,  jr.,  almost  entirely  from  information  and  material  furnished  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Kelly,  the  interpreter  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Kelly  spent  three  winters  among  the  north- 
western Eskimos,  and  has  been  engaged  for  seven  years  at  various  times  in  acqnir- 
^%  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  largest  in  number  of  words 
to  I  know  of  treating  of  the  language  of  the  Eskimos  upon  our  Arctic  coast.  It 
^  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  American  Eskimos  who  are  settled  upon  the  Asiatic 
fi^  Df  Bering  .Strait,  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  particularly  interesting  and 
Tjloable. 

The  Thetis  had  the  good  fortune  during  this  summer  of  reaching  as  far  cast  as 
^Icenrie  Bay  and  as  far  west  as  Herald  Island  and  Wrangell  Land,  thus  leaving 
>Q  honorable  name  for  service  among  Arctic  cruisers.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
^*rta,  memoranda,  and  other  contributions  secured  through  the  rea<ly  co-operation 
^  the  ofBccrs  of  the  ship  will  serve  also  to  make  a  permanent  and  useful  record  of 
^  rniise  creditiblc  to  the  ship,  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  of  value  as 
distributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Territorj'  of  Alaska. 

Charles  11.  Stockton, 
LiealenanUCommanderf  UtiiUd  Slates  Kaciff 
Commanding  V,  S,  S,  Thetis. 
PEBRUAnv  17,  1S90. 
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By  Sheldon  Jackson, 
rutted  Staies  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Jlafka, 

A  very  complete  "  Bibliography  of  tlie  Eskimo  Language  "  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Pilling,  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
^bocrer  examines  its  pages  must  be  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
bve  unpublished  manuscripts,  containing  from  a  score  to  a  few  hundred  words; 
t^  large  nnmber  of  printed  reports  of  Arctic  explorations,  whieh  contain  a  partial 
^st  of  words  and  phrases ;  and  the  faet  that  there  is  not  a  single  comprehensive 
English-Eskimo  vocabulary  in  print,  and  accessible  to  teachers  and  others,  among 
tU  Alaskan  Eskimos. 

Among  the  most  important  in  the  past  are — 

I>r.  Benjamin  S.  Barton's  Yocabnlary  of  the  Greenlanders  (from  Cranz).  8  vo; 
pages,  132.    Pub.  Philadelphia,  1798. 

Eakinuuix  and  English  Yocabnlary,  compiled  by  Capt.  John  Washington,  R.  N., 
aad  published  by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  the  use  of 
tI>o  Artie  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Oblong  12  mo.  160  pages. 
^<ion.    1^0. 

E&glish-Aleutian  Dictionary  prepared  by  Stephen  N.  Bujmitsky,  and  published  by 
tbe  Alaska  Commereial  Company.    San  Francisco,  1871.    8  vo.    13  pp. 

The  above  are  out  of  print. 

The  most  recent  vocabulary  that  is  available  is  that  of  Lieut.  P.  U.  Ray,  in  the 
Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow.    4^.    Washington, 

This  volume  gives  711  words  and  307  phrases,  as  used  by  tlie  Eskimo  at  Point 
Barrow. 

Pc-rhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Eskimo  language  is  in  process  of 
^tpa^ltion  by  L.  M.  Turner,  in  his  observations  made  in  1882-1884,  and  will  be 
^blisbed  in  eonnoction  with  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

It  Trill  contain  a  vocabulary  of  the  Koksoagmyut  of  over  7,000  words ;  the  Unalit 
<^ Norton  Sound,  3,000  words;  the  Malimyut,  Norton  Sound,  250  words ;  and  the 
^aaluka-Alynt  Dictionary  of  1,900  words. 


ANGLO-ESKIMO  VOCABULARY. 


[Prepared  by  Eaxign  Soger  Weill,  jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  John  W.Kelly,  iuterpreter.] 


Art 

A4ditkaal 

Aih«», 

A^ 
After 
Asiia 
Ajste 

^9t« 

ilU 

Ai& 

Air 

aST 
Aa 

AH 
Al« 


Kaz'mk 

American 

MoUe'keet 

Eole'to 

Amputate 

Taleake'pegah 

Own'vok 
Ar'ah 

Amulet 

Tu  pit'kwo 

Amulet 

Koo  puk'tnk 
Ke'sbok 

Keh 

Anchor 

ShooOay 

Anchor,  will 

Ko  ebok'tuk 

Nepe'to 

Anchored,  is 

Ke'sh  ok-pola'mk 

TinioDg'a 
Oole'niiali 

Ancient 

Ah  drah'ne 

Angry 

Knnook'too 

Eehlkanok 

Angry 

Kannnaro'ak 

AtUn'e 

iSH?? 

Echemal'o 

Mavt'na 

Be  nung'koot 

Okkckuik'tok 

Anoint 

Hahoz'mit 

Ongluuk 

Another 

Oagazba'a 

Another  Ums 

Hnnt'neago 

Bonelok'to 

Answer 

Cbag'aren 

Tap^he 

Og^wik 

Oooiiik'sbiik 

Ante 

Ano'kla 

AnvU 

Me'tnh 

Apartment 

Ing'ta 

rok« 

Apartment 

SInlk'awik 

na'hnn 

AppeUto 

Ok  ke'oak 

nnliBtin 

Appropriated 

Koo  le'ana 

Tsmnt  kwo 

Apron 

Pat  cbe  g*-©  kootegah 

Alootkoo'chena 

Apron 

('ham 'era  h 

ToCwlt 

Are 

Muz  ra 
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Arm 

Around 

Arrive 

Arrived 

An*ow 

AHlmmed 

Ashamed 

AtihQB 

Allies 
Aside 
Asleep 

Assembly  honee 
Asuembly  house 

ASAiBt 

Astragal 

At 

Aunt 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Aurora 

A  ustere 

Autumn 

Autumn 

Avrakcik 

Away 

Awliile 

Awl 

Axe 

Axo 

Baby 

Bnctielor 

Back 

Back  and  forth 

Back  there 

Backbone 

Bad 

Bad,  very 

Bad  person 

Badger 

Hag 

Hag  of  oil 

Bald 

i!aU  en 

Hall 

Ball,  foot 

Ball  (to  wind) 

Band 

Bank 

Bare 

Bare 

Bark  of  dog 

Bark  of  tree 

Bark  of  tree 

Barnacle 

Barrel 

Bashful 

Basket 

Bass 

Batlie 

Batter 

Battle 

Battle 

Bay 

Bayon 

Beach 

Bead 

Beak 

Bean 


Kat-tha 

Ootkweawk'to 

To  kct'py 

Te  kik'took 

Kukar^iOt 

Kunuchook'to 

EuoAlie'to 

( )k 'ave 

Ok  crook 

Kung'ea 

Siuikto'ka 

Koz'geet 

Kozro'geet 

Nuluwliok'to 

Po  a  lo'ra 

Nesha'na 

Niu'cha 

Kel  go'aj'O 

Kel  gak'aya 

Ke  li'look 

KoUnng  a  ro'a 

Ookeok'tuk 

Ookeuk'to 

Mukotiu 

Ootik'too 

Kan  ak'amo 

Kap  ote'ok 

An  ow  ok'loon 

Kat  lapak 

11 11  cgah 

Is  uleet'  gut  chnk 

Too  loo  a'ne 

Alep'eta 

Tab  vun'e 

At  tat'a 

Ashooruk 

Ashoo'Di  akto 

II  u'aloK 

Seek  sreok'nak 

Ok  kuh'zhuk 

Otkok'to 

Solin'3'ot 

Sho'kok 

Nukpah 

Ok'arok 

Klu  ga  tok'tak 

Ka  pwe  ha'ta 

Kah  re 'a 

Oo  te  mer'o 

Ooting'aroa 

Mng'ani 

Ku8  sheliook 

Eot  tel  loo 

Xa  koo'nok 

Kottow'ruk 

Tnl  uk'aatuk 

Kol'lu 

She  oak 

Im  uk'tuk 

Ah  koo'to 

Oongaye'o  whik 

Top  a  rek  to  It 

Im  uk'azrook 

Toak  kook 

Kah  ok  tuk'too  it 

Shnng  ow'ro 

Kob'a  roon 

Ko  mor'ra 

Nau'ook 

Og'alok 

E  var  ok 

Tol'lu 

Mug'wa 

Kog  la  oo'tio 

Tig  hi  rok'toak 

Ah  re 'gay 

Pall  look  ta 

Oo'leet 

Ma  loo  gi'a  sok 

Inyok 

Kah  che'nok 

Oo  ma  gib'o 

Po  chu  ni'ik 

E  che  mal'o 

All  kook'alook 

Tap  che 


Bciul    '  Perik'a 

Bend  Xa  wing  a  way 

Bend  not  Xa  wiiig'i  cIiuK 

Berries  As  she'a 

Berries  A  se'ret 

BeiTios,  dark  Sowhot 

Betrothed  We  a  kok'to 

Between  "Woou  a  ye'ok 

Beyond  Attan'e* 

Big  Ong  a  ru'rom 

Big,  very  Ong  a  ruit 

Bind  Chim'o  ra 

Birch  Usb'uk 

Birch  Oo  re  ge'lik 

Bird  Ting  me'ak 

Bird  Kah'wa 

Birds  Ting  meret 

Bird's  nest  Chap  poo'te 

Bird-snare  Seaksetik 

Birth  One  took 

Bite  King  mok'tit 

Bitter  Ah'kok 

Black  Tawk  to'ak 

Black  Mun  ok'to  ak 

Black  lead  Oo  rok'sa  kon 

Black  one  Tawk  ta  loo'ret 
Black  skin,  whale       Muk'tuk 
Black  skin,  whale       Kah'tuk 
Black  skin,  whale       Muk  'tnng 

Bladder  Nat  kot'chu 
Black-tanned  leather  So  lung'ok 

Blade  of  steel  Chow  we'ruk 


Blanket 

Bleed 

Blind 

Blindfold 

Blister 

Blister 

Blizzard 

Block  and  tackle 

Block  and  tackle 

Blood 

Blow  breath 

Blow  nose 

Blow  nose 

Blue 

Blue  bird 

Blush 

Boat,  open 

Boat,  closed 

Boil 

Boil  over 

Bolt 

Bolt 

Bono 

Bone,  remove 

Bonfire 

Book 

Book 

Boot 

Boot,  bottom  of  sole 

Boot,  deer 

Boot,  doer 

Boot,  long 

Bout,  long 

Boot,  short 

Boot  heel 

Boot  instep 

Boot  laces 

Ik>ot  soles 

Boot  tap 

Bool  upi>cr 

Border 

Border 

Bother 

Bottle 

Bottle 

Bottle 

liottle,  small 

liottom 

Bottom 

Bow,  to  shoot 

Bow,  of  a  ship 

Box 

Box,  small 

Box,  very  small 
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Oolig'ara 

Owk'eto 

Tap  i>e'ko 

Nat  tu'ga 

Poo' we 

E  ku  kum'a 

£  re  luk'choak 

An  o'ko  hik 

Xa  Inke'e  gah 

Owk 

Chu  blu  ok'to 

Kok  ik'cho 

Kok  uktanga 

Tawk  rek 'to  ak 

Oo  kc  uk  tow'nik 

Ka  rek  nnl'uk  to 

Oo  me  ale 

Kv'ak 

Kbl  lek'to 

Pe  too  whok'to 

Ke  ka  ok  tit 

Kc  lu'ta 

Chal'nok 

Chal  nok'cho 

Ek  woil'aro 

Mop  iio'gah 

Kal  le'ket 

Kuni'ma 

Cho  bo'a 

Pill  u'kuh 

Xal  lo'it 

Koui'muk-ip  pwo'sbuk 

Akooptik'ten 

Xi  ho'yet 

Kim  me'a 

Al  lo'a 

Senc'a 

At  tiing'a 

Un'ye 

Koug'a 

Ok  koo'ra 

AI  e  geet'ko  tah 

Shu  goon  na  ah  gah'tiu 

Toak  a  la  ymik'to 

Tok  a  la  voji  towruk 

Mish  o  ak'to 

Mish  o  oak' tow  ro 

Xat'kah 

Nah  tah'ga 

Peshik'slie 

She'wa 

A  upe'kot 

A  une'karook 

Soo  loo  go w'rook 
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!•;  Iiilf  grown 
"*«!«  wire 

'.>a:u 

ins* 

■>a-l 

lin^.bsrd 

i::a.i,tird 

i»*- ««. 
i>  ikers 

fir^-flofbird 

tnaz 

jv  ..ja 

iiwber.  elder 
^ber,  younger 

Brdite 
kinase 

iVkrt 

e^\k 

Col 
Bn; 

l^ 
i^n 
Bsra 

^sroiiig  earth 
e  row 

Irt 

2  tie 

^.terfiy 
tttwfiypnpe 

t  ^^ 


n  ii  c  gAii 

II  il  0  yar  gnk 

Nu;;at  pc  gi'lo 

Tab  e  cbet'ka 

Ta'vnk 

Tall  e  ah'ret 

Ta  vak'rtt 

TaH  yat  cbaU 

Tal  o  ;;ow'ro 

Kok'o  ckuk 

Eah  ek'tok 

Neg'a  leli 

Liik  lii'ik 

Cba  wil'rok 

Cbn  bla'ta 

Poon'ik 

Kok'o 

Kok'c  Lib 

Na  whik'to 

Ki  luk'tak 

Meiook 

Kot'ka 

Ad  uk  tor  vaiak 

Im  n  op'kwo  tab 

Ken  luk'to 

Kok'ito 

I'ro 

Cbe  ;;ok  a  Iiik'to  mk 

Na  wbik'to  it 

Na  wbiiig'e  cbo 

Til  a  hut'cbe 

Im'akok 

II  yng'a 
.Nugat  che'ii 

Nook'a 

Kowang'.i 

Ka  wek'Ka  nik 

Oirn^'a 

Ab  zbe'ak 

Sbnn  neok'tuk 

Ko  lip'sc 

Kot  tow  ruk 

Kot'ogiili 

Kolif^'setik 

Kog'a  oot 
.Eotmeyung'oit 

In'Tuk 

Kok  ni'.-i 

Koo'vin 

Kob  ronr  oto  nok 

Fecbo  kok 'to 

Shiylate 

Pooktowto 

(Jo  tuk'too 

Oo  tot  tiu  ato 

E  ka  ma  ro'a 

Nip  ter'nk 

B  uk  80  nier'nk 

Xowavoi'hiit 

Ok'peek 

To  wy'  ya 

Mit  ko'  a  to 

Hit  ko  a  lo'rct 

Tok  a  Ink  a  sab 

Cbab  ab  liii'  a  tnk 

Chnk  a  inik'atok 

Ow  zre'ok 

TooatoWmk 

Kokto'akwe'it 

Ab  ke'A 


Capsize,  boat 

Capsize,  sled 

Capsize,  kyak 

Capsize,  kyak 

Captain 

Corbino 

CarcaiMi 

CanU 

CanU.  to  pasB 

Cards,  to  play 

Cards,  diamonds 

Cards,  licnrta 

Cards,  clubs 

Cartis,  clubs 

Cards,  spades 

Cards,  ace 

Cards,  king 

Canls,  (jiicen 

CanU,.ia<k 

Cards,  tens,  etc 

Careful 

Carry 

Carry  togetbcr 

Cartridge 

Cask 

CaUrrb 

Ctttcli 

Catcb  fisb 

Cave 

Celery,  wild 

Chnfo 

Cbain 

Cbain 

Cbalk 

Cbanging 

Cbarcoal 

Charm,  talisman 

Chastise 

Check 

Chew 

Cliew  of  tobacco 

Cbildren 

Chimney 

Chimney 

Chin 

Chin  tattoo 

Chin  labrets 

Chisel 

Clioke 

Cham 

Chute 

Circle 

Ciam 

Clam 

Clam 

Claw 

Clay 

Clean 

Cliff 

Climb 

Cloak,  spotted 

('loak,  outer 

Cloak,  inner 

Cloak,  open 

Cloak,  long 

Cloak,  shott 

Cloak,  heavy 

Cloak,  put  on 

Cloak,  put  on 

Clock 

Clofio 

Closo 

Closet 

Clotli 

Cloud 

Cloudless 

Cloudless 

Coal 

Codfish 

Coffin 

Cohabit 

Coil 

Cobl 

Cold,  intense 

Colic 

Collar  bono 


()o  me  ret 

Keet  mo  ret 

Ki  ah'rook 

Keen  nn'i-u 

Ooma'lik 

Nah  cbuh'uk 

Se'lu 

Kar'tok 

l*ab  cbok'to 

Keb 

Too'ne 

Ktig'arnk 

Ah  1-0  gay  ink 

Se'klokt 

Koji'pmin 

Cboo'olia 

Killilleruk 

Oknu'ok 

lliUgak 

Same  im  numerals 

K  rage 

Irmrup'kah 

Tasseoak'took 

Kok'  a  rek 

Mc'ciinh 

Nn'whuh 

Eo  by 'at 

Now  vo'ok 

E  ren'ik 

8az  rc'gaii 

Po  wit'to 

Ko  liv'ora 

Kn  lini'ua  ret 

Kate 

Tak  semur'nk 

Ow'niah 

Ong'uiab 

Oo  j)owt(M)k'too 

Oo  loo  raken 

Tarn  o  kot'chea 

O  ko  me'a 

Kon  neek'toik 

E  shnh'  a>vik 

E  che'a 

Tab  lo'  a 

Tab  lao'tit 

Too'toks 

Eeva'ek 

KeLan'a 

Ab  win'niute 

Tal  III  yet 

Tuk  kowmme 

Kab  ve'atok 

E  va'lo 

Um  mnng'mo 

Kook  ke'a 

O'rak-imnu'ok 

Oo  tum'o 

Imp'ni 

Mi  uketo'it 

Koo  ucag-abtig'A 

Abtig'a 

II  u'park 

Shahi'ukcahtig'a 

Tool 'wall 

Ah  koo  oy'took 

Churn  o  rek'to 

Atil'ago 

Oo  0  vug'ftva 

Tonk'  tuk  to'ak 

Mahloo'ret 

Peiiktok'totin 

Anuk'nwik 

Ookwll'auk 

Kal'Iuk 

Kal  lo'a  clink 

Kil  laluck 

A  lo'a 

Kaloog'a  ra 

Soo'loon 

Koo  ya  goo'tin 

Ogalanow'ra 

AT  a  pah' 

Al  n  pak'took 

Nok'H-o'lun 

Ko  too'ka 
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Comb 

Come 

Como 

Cume  not 

Como  in 

Come  in,  may  I 

(joming 

Coming,  is  not 

Coming,  tlioy  are 

Comiu  j?  after 

Coming  liome 

Companion 

Compass,  may 

CompnsH,  may 

Compasses,  dividers 

Completed 

Comrade 

Concert 

Continn 

Congratulate 

Consumed 

Consumed 

Continue 

Cook 

Cooking 

Cooked 


Co 

Cormorant 

Com,  bunion 

Corral 

Correct 

Correct 

Cotton  grass 

Cotton  grass 

Cotton  stalk 

Cottonwood 

Cougli 

Cougli 

Count 

Courageous 

Cousin 

Cover 

Crab 

Crab 

Crab 

Crab 

Crack 

Crane 

Crano  tripod 

Cranky  person 

Craw 

C»*aw 

Crazy 

Crazy 

Creek 

Crisp 

('rooK 

Crooked 

Croaked,  very 

Cross,  uprignt  piece 

Cross-bar 

Cross-bow 

Crossing 

Crossing 

Crown 

Crnsli 

Crush 

Cry 

Cub 

Cuff 

Cup 

Cuji 

Curlew 

Curse 

Curve 

Cut 

Cut    with    woman's 

knife 
Cut  with  knife 
Cut  with  scissors 
Cut  up,  I 
Cut  vou 
l)niri)dil 
Dam 
Damp 


£  la  ate 

Kyle 

Kl'wa 

Ki  ue'tuk 

£  chock  a'  tin 

E  cbnck  a  lom'a 

Ky'ro 

An  nan  neak'to 

Kylo  ang'a 

Kl'rot-tum  ah'roh 

£1  ne  ak'to 

Ang'yew 

Oo'muh 

Tok  to'che 

Ko  ka  re'tik 

Oo  gin  uk-tnk 

l)ng-yow 

Sow  yok'to  it 

Kan  uk'ra 

Ko  ya'rook 

!N'u  woot'ka 

Kn  mer'o 

Og  lan'i  tak 

Bgah  ro'a 

Cot  koo'che 

Oot'kah 

Ko  noo'yok 

Ok  lu'nok 

Konga  yo'kok 

Unt'moko 

Kong'o  vok 

Ongek'to 

Ku  o  gal  lo'a 

¥o<\  la'rok 

Pola^rn 

Ka'kaa  ro'it 

Nin'ook 

Koo  Ik'chu 

Koo'wuh 

Ke  peet'ke  ge 

Kuma  ro'a 

Unakutea 

Met  to'a 

Poju'ba  ak 

Kok'kook 

Kig  a  rok'puk 

K  Ci  hoyhayet 

£on'aeh 

Tah  tix'a  rok 

Nog'a  rak 

Kig  look  to  ak 

Poo  ye'ga 

Poo  ey'ak 

Ke  nung'a  ro  a 

Til  ki'yok 

Koog  ru'rok 

£  lek'sc  mcr  ak 

Pall  ret'a 

Al  o'ra 

Nfll  lo'ret 

Nuk  per'uk 

Oon  na  shed'ner  ak 

Sat  koo'iik 

Nok  toll  leti'choa 

Nok  tok'to  a 

Kob  ro'a 

Oo  wok'to 

Oo  lu'ga 

Ke  a' rook 

Ab  A  ro  tal'ik 

Shuk  a  mit'ka 

Kalegow'ro 

Im  u  gow'roft 

Shoo  oop'took 

Tow'yok'Sing  oon'a 

Mung  0  chuk 

In'yo 

Oo  loo  ra'me 
Chow  we'tuk 
Chal'e  gab 
K  rok  80  lung  a 
E  rok  se  lu'tin 
Ma  In  knt'tow  ro 
Pal  uk'tit 
Mok'luk 


Dance 

Dance 

Danco  of  exhaustion 

Dark 

Dark,  very 

Darken 

Darken 

Darling 

Dart 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Day 

Daylight 

Dead 

Dead 

Deaf 

Deal 

Deep 

Deep 

Deer 

Deer,  winter 

Deer,  summer 

Deer,  white 

Deer,  young 

Deer  horns 

Deer,  buck 

Deer,  ntnning 

Deer  fat 

Doer  excrement 

Delicacy 

Departetl 

Depopulated 

Depth 

Desert 

Desist 

Devil 

Did 

Difficult 

Dig 

Dig  with  pick 

Dipper 

Dipper 

Dipper 

Dipper 

Dirty 

Dirty,  not 

Disappeared 

Dislike 

Distant 

Distemper 

Divide 

Divorce 

Dizzy 

Do 

Doit 

Down 

Down  here 

Do  you  know  ? 

Dock  (vegetable) 

Dock  (vegetable) 

Dock  (vegetable) 

Dock,  small 

Dock,  small 

Doctor 

Doctor-house 

Doctor-house 

l>og 

Dog  pup 

Dog  pup 

Dofr 

Done 

Don't  know 

Don't  know 

Door 

Door-mnt 

Dorsal  fin 

Double 

Down 

Down  here 

Down  there 

Down  in 

Drag 

Di*aw  or  write 

Drawers 

Dream 

Dress 


Po  al'a  rah 

Po  a' la  ra 

It  kil  e  ah'ro 

Tawk  to'ak 

Tawk  to  ak'puk 

Tawk  too'tin 

Tal'nok 

!Na  koo  she  ak'to 

If  a  lo'gah 

Pun 'a 

Pun  e'a 

Oo  blu'puk 

Oo  bluko 

Toak'o  ro 

Koon'a-sin'ik 

Toa  luk'tuk 

Ow'tin 

£  lik  til  ang'a 

£  shoo'to 

Too' too 

Oo  ke  u'lik 

Oo  pun  rah'me 

Koo  ne'ag 

Ko'whok 

X  og'or  uk 

Pnng'nek 

Pun  el  ik'to 

Kown'ok 

On'nite 

Too  ping'a 

Ah  wlk  to'ak 

Koon  a  re'a 

£  tipchung'a 

Okok  eho  re  cho'a 

At'a    • 

Toon  ro'K 

Tui'ra 

Shung'u  rook 

Kah  veok'toa 

Se klokt  oa 

Kol'ln 

Ky'uta 

Im  o'ga 

Kol'let 

Wahak 

"Wan'e  rho 

Po  yik'tin 

Oo  mo  shook' too 

Ah'pi 

Mul  A  kul'a  ro 

Ah  voo  ga'^rah 

Chav  o'  a 

E  ring'ru  rok 

Po  la'ruk 

Ke'  a 

Kat  koh'a  lik 

Ta  kun'  a 

11  n  weet  so'a 

Al  lu'c  kut 

Ko  ut'le  rok 

Kaw'kut 

Eat'pik 

Su'rol 

Vn  ut'koot 

Uu  ut  koo'a 

Ungnh  u  luk'it 

King'  mok 

King  meah'rook 

Ke  moo'goo<l 

In  nne'wok 

Tus'ra  vah 

At'chu 

Kan  o'me 

Mopto'rok 

Al  o  klc'ou 

Chung  ho 

Ta  peto'tok 

Kat  koh'alik 

Ta  kun'a 

Kah  vun'a 

Shum  muu'a 

Oo  no  ah 'ah 

Og'A  late 

AJik'sok 

Sonatoaktoo'na 

Oo  ye  ge'a  ya 
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iTiO-bsBdle 
Drak 

Bna 

-^tcrowbai 
I'sek.  eider  king 

Bctff 
&nrf 

linli 

k-tijqaake 

t*t 

hit 

hfx 

ht 

hi 

lit 

Ji:,ffkhto 

hi 
la« 


PudE'ta 

Teep'Bret 

Ke  ak'toon 

Pe  shik'se  rok 

Kok'sru 

Imnk'to 

E  clra'ga 

Koo'chak 

It  npc  kah  ah 

It  up©  k  wok' to 

S  yah  zra  ruDg'nak 

bow  jnng'  a 

SoWyok 

Sii' jown 

Moom  wa'a 

Imait'aiiktnDg'a 

An  a  ve'a 

Oi'pab 

A  raow'lik 

Me'tik 

King'  a  lik 

Okveen'ik 

S  pik'tak 

Cho  plok'towah 

Tllahiit'cho 

iBa'rok-iitting'ok 

£  BODg  ne'ak 

Tiog  nie  ak'pak 

SeHIk 

Sottke'tat 

Poo'too 

Noon'a 

Kooa'a-koo  pe'rok 

£  boo  ro'a 

£i  wnnt'nnk 

Kerpng'nnk 

l>Bh  mung'nali 

Ke  ah'zrook 

Kow  a  yok'to 

Kek  a  yok'to 

E  yiag'ye  ok 

Ego  le'kret 

Ke  eng  ft  nng'a 

Kob  loy'ek 

Ping  i'shn-okving'i  le 

In  n  pc'a 

Kuah'ok 

£  koo  che'ga 

Ifoowoot-ka 

Kar  a  cliok'to 

E'chook 

£eho'tt 

Tal  ing'nnra 

Tal  oke'nc  ruk 

Talloke'\Thato 

Oiv  la  ta 

Txiz'ra 

AsiB'o 

So  ok  ho^x'to  tik 

£  cbnm'a 

£  chnh'in 

Koho'wik 

II  ffOW'WC 

OoJo'rok 

Ah  to  mez're  gook 

A  koo'pnk 

Kora'nek 

II  a  hnt'in 

Ok  too'  ret 

Ha  koo  pG  yak'to 

On'ok 

Pook  shak'tuk 

Kat  chag'a 

Kom  mit'kon 

E'rit 

Kob  In 'it 

Kim  mo  go  it 

E'rit  oo'  chuk 

Ko'AOwk 

Scbook'toa 

Pottk'pah 

Pe  Bk'to  nk 

Kl^rtw'ro 

OkKfok 


Family 

Fan 

Far 

Fa«t 

Fasten 

Fat 

Fat  person 

Father 

Fathor-in-law 

Fathom 

Fear 

Fenr 

Fearwl 

Feather 

Feather 

Feel 

Feet 

FelUapar 

Fenmie 

Few 

Fight 

File 

File 

File 

File 

File 

FiUng 

Fin 

Find 

Find  not 

Fine  weather 

Finger  1 

Finger  2 

Finger  3 

Finger  4 

Finger,  thumb 

Finger  nails 

Finger-joints 

Finfslied 

Finishctl^not 

Fir 

Fir 

Fir 

Fir 

Fire 

Fire-place 

FiHli 

FiahoH 

Fish-hook 

Fish-lino 

Fish-pole 

Fish-pole 

Fishnet 

Fissure 

Five 

Five  of  them 

Flag 

Flag 

Flag 

FLig-polo 

Flame 

Flapping 

Flat 

Fhittenetl 

Flaw 

Flea 

Flesh 

Flint 

Flint 

Flint  nrraper 

Flint  ilresser 

Flipper 

Flirt 

Floor 

Floor 

Flour 

Flour 

Flower 

Flnkea 

Flukes 

Flute,  with  t«eth 

Flute,  with  needle 

Fly 

Fly,  bluebottle 

Fly,  bluebottle 


Nal  ma  at 
Pat  koo  tak  took 
Oon  »  si  k' took 
Sbttk  a  sho'a  rone 
Nn  o  go  ty'cho 
Ook'smk 
Ko  in'  u  rook 
Ah'pa 

One  a  yo  kong'ek 
£  chung'neh 
Hah'neta 
£  ta'rok 
E  kehc'ak 
Mut  koo'a 
Mil  koon'ik 
Tap  pe'choke 
E  te'  gito 
Al  le'  gro 
Ok  ai^ok 
Ame  ok'tua 
Tig  a  lo'a 
Pin  yah  a  go'ra 
Penow'gan 
Pin  yow'a 
Ah  yeh'ok 
Ago  nk'tua 
Pin  yowk'toong  % 
Talikhu'tt 
Pah  krt'kegA 
Patchu  ang'a 
Kip  tok'took 
Tik'eh 
Ka  tek'a  Uk 
Mike  lik 
£  tik'kook 
Koob'loo 
Ka  kweet 
Im  11  lu'ra 
Tu'4  ra'va 
Tul  Ten'e  cho 
Na  pak  too'It 
Ke  m']>e  ak 
Oonok'set 
Pin'yuk 
Ik'oek 
Ik  nek'awik 
Ah  kal'Iuok 
Ah  kallni 
Kik'ahik 
£  pe  tung'a 
AbahluhntU 
Mun'uk 
Ko'bra 
Oak  sung'ok 
Tale  ma 
Tal  e  man'ik 
Toko  yo 
Ow  let'ka 
Sla'le 
Ka  poy'oke 
£  pir  a  ve'a 
8e  ck  ru  it'tu  it 
£  la'trho 
£  la  tum'ne 
£  ke  che'tit 
Puk  la  ya'ok 
Kek'a 

Kook'shook 
Koo  wuk'sruk 
I'ng'raah 
Kig  le 
Cbit'kwo 

Aug  a  chuk  a  chuk'cho  a 
Kat'tah 
Kat  cheet 
Koo  kah'ah 
Ky  a  cha'ok 
Molnkut'a 
Cbok'puk 
Ah  ki'chuug 
Ko'ret 

Man  ok'chuk 
A  nok'luk 
Ka  In'ga  ret 
Oob  a  u'buk 
'  Kib  a  u'buk 
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Fly,j; 

Ting  a  ro 

Kap  <»ot'lok 

Fog 

Taptili'to 

Fos 

Tap  took'took 

>  ogliorn 

Kook  ti  took 

FoiloWiuff 

Tup  sliu'a  why 

Tuni'o  rah 

Fool 

Titki'ok 

Foolish 

Konuugok'to 

Foot 

Tig  go'tit 

For 

Oon  el'o 

Foreicn 

In  u  pe'a 

Forget 
Fork 

Po  wokc'to 

Na'craiie 

Fork,  table 

Kok  ez'rit 

Fork,  table 

Koo  ke'it 

Fork,  croek 

Kong'oen 

Four 

Se  sam  at 

Four  of  tliem 

Se  saraau'ik 

Fox,  bine 

Ke  en  rok'tu  r* 

Fox.  red 

Ky  ake'to 

Fox.  white 

Koosh'kok 

Fox,  white 

Po  koosh'kok 

Fox,  white 

Ko  ro'gah 

Fox,  white 

Te  re  in'de  a 

Fox,  croea 

Ki  on'rak 

Fox,  cross 

K  las  ret 

Fox,  silver-black 

Ker  en  uk'tnk 

Fox,  silver  A)lack 

Tiu'oop 

Freezing 

Kok  it  ke  gah'tin 

Fresli 

Ko  le'pra 
Nu  i  ci'la 
Ke  ek  tow'ra 

Friend 

FriugoB 

Fringes,  skin 

Kig  er  ah  toot'kft 
E  elieh'a  wik 

Fringes  of  hood 

From 

Ah  wan'e 

Front 

Am  o'kwoi 

Fro»t 

Ah'poou 

FroHtbite 

Ke  ret'te  gab 

Frost-bite 

E  zre  ko'uk 

Float  fish 

Kal  loo  rot 

Frost  ttsh 

Kal  o'at 

Frown 

Kun  u  le'rok 

Frozen 

Kwawk 

Frozen 

8e  ku  me'ruk 

P'rozcn  mist 

Tattoo 

Frozen  limb 

Ke  rct'ta 

yry 

Pe  chik  che  lek'to  ak 

Frying-pan 

Pah  chik'che  tan 

Fncitive 

Oit  la'rek 

Full 

Seel  a  wik  to 

Full  of  life 

Ahkirauok'toak 

Fun 

Koo'in 

Future 

Oo  blak'o 

Gale 

An  0  wa'kah 

Gale 

An  0  wa'wah 

Gall 

Sbuug'wah     - 

GaU 

Sung'ah 

Gap 

Chow'no 

(targlo 

Oo  e  al'ego 

Gasp 
Genial 

Nng  a  hok'to  ak 

Ah  na  na  cho'ak 

Gesture 

Warn  it'in 

Get 

Pel'e  ge 

Get  out 

Owk'se  lab 

Gctout 

Oo  ma  shook 'toong  % 

Get  out 

Chu  m  ok'o  ne 

Gctout 

Oo  ma  gib'o 

Ghost 

Ek  cho  ro'a 

Ghost 

Too  noo  ri'ok 

Giant 

Kil'le 

Giggle 
Gill 

Ig  lat  o'ro  a 
Mnr'sho 

Girl 

Nn  ge  uk'suk 

Girl 

Ok  an  ow'rok 

Give 

I'took 

Give  nio 

I  che  mo 

Give  back 

Kol  u'ua 

Give,  I 

Ong  0  goo'tin 
Nat  nioo'ta 

Gizzard 

Glad 

Pel  let  to  ro'ak 

Glass 

Mikook'toak 

Glow-worm 

Poo  gwok  so  a  hoy'ak 

Glovo 

Ah  zro  gite 

Gliittonv 

Mup  po  wa'ga 

Gnarled 

Pow  a  wck'to 

Gnash 

Gneiss 

Gueiss 

Go 

Go  back 

Going.  I  am 

Going  inland 

Going,  we  are 

Going  liome 

Gone 

Good 

Good,  not 

Goose,  black 

Goose,  white 

Gooseberry 

Gossip 

Grampus,  white 

Grampus,  white 

Granitfather 

Grandmother 

Graphite 

Graphite 

Graphite 

Grass 

Grave 

Grave 

Gravel 

Great  bear  (urMs  ma- 
joru) 

Green 

Grindstone 

Grindstone 

Grip 

Gristle 

Groin 

Grooved 

Grow 

Grow 

Gull,  black  GAOSer) 

Gull,  black  head 

Gall  (burgomaster) 

Gull,  black-tip  wings 

Gull,  young 

Gums 

Gun 

Gun,  44  Winchester 

Gun,  45  Winchester 

Gun,45IIotchkiss 

Gun,  rim  fire.  Henry 

Gun,  Sharp's 

Gun,  carbino 

Gun.  shot-gun 

Gun,  shot-gun 

Gun,  shot-gun,  Rus- 
sian 

Gun,  tiring  pin 

Gun  barrel 

Gun  barrel 

Gun  cover 

Gun  extractor 

Gun  guard 

Gun  hammer 

Gun  hammer 

Gun  magazine 

Gun  muzzle 

Gun  iiipplo 

Gun  ramrod 

Gun  sight 

Gun  sight,  hind 

Gun  spring 

Gun  stock 

Gun  trigger 

Gun  wad 

Hair,  of  head 

Hair,  of  animal 

Hair,  of  body 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half  of  a  thing 

Hammer 

Hammer 

Hammer 

Hammer 

Hand 


Wola'ruk 

Ook  a  ru'rok 

Kate 

Ah  yok'to 

I  ne  ak'to 

Ah  young  ne  ak'to 

Pan  uaug  ne  ak'to 

Ah  lang  ne  ak'to 

Ah  nun  no  ak'te  go 

Ah  lok'to 

Ka  koo'ra 

Na  kwe'chuk 

Lik  !in  now'ro 

Kang'oot 

Luk  u  o  yak  o  rook 

No  put'e  ro  it 

She  to'ak 

She  sho'ak 

Too  ti  lo'a 

At  tiioo 

To  ko  ro  roo'tok 

O  rok'sa  kow 

Miu'une 

Pe  nilt  srait 

Kom'moke 

Kom'mook 

Kah  oe'a 

Too  a  tow'ruk 

Shung  ok'to  ak 

Ah  ge'ok 

Me  u'it 

Ah  2re  gng'lak  to  ak 

Na  tak  ko'ak 

Na  wik  kung'a 

Ko'kut 

Og  Ian  a  ok'to 

Now'ro 

E  chung'mok 

Kook 'a  ru 

Now 'yak 

Nat  Chan  a  bar'o 

Cha  rct'ko  ga 

E  kit'ke 

Shu'poon 

Cha  wil  ik 

Cha  wil'ik  puk 

A  now  ti'lok 

E  ko  mo  a'lik 

Oo  choo  rel'la 

Ni  shu'ra 

Kok  a  poy  ok 'toon 

Mon  ya  la  rok'toon 

Shoo  poot  a  gow'ro 

Oo  shnk  shug'a 

Shoop  ru'a 

Toob  loo'a 

Shoo  noo'to  po'gah 

Nik  sue  ng'a 

Kok  a  la  go'ra 

A  now  tuug  a 

Ka  roo'tuk 

Alo  mug'a 

Pung'a 

Chu  nln'ru 

Powla'yo 

Lali  low  tig'a  tow 

Muk  tow  go'tow 

Po  shik  she'rok 

Ke  ru'a 

Pok  0  yung'a 

Mo  lig'a  rok 

Nu'ya 

Mit'koon 

Ting'o 

Ah  wig  a  luk 'puk 

Attun'o  a  wig  a  luk'pnk 

Ko  pin'na  yak 

Ko'pah 

Iglupe'a 

Kow  woo't© 

Kowt 

Knz  ru'tok 

Knz'rute 

Nc  win  nok'took 
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Ea^lfofkiufe 
lidk  of  ax 
S3»?k  of  scrtper 

^M 

EldTQod 

htH 

Bi-aess 

Earpo<a 

Ha* 

Ei^lKea 

Hat 
Htuh 

fl^cfeet 
3jitc 

Htind 

Hi»icannBofc 

MFtBiarajot 

OUttCftM 

lair 
E«' 

E«<r 
Hfart 
2ttrt 

Htina 
H*aTir 

&•" 
^^ 

Ho 

Ha 
H:h 

fcT" 

aSpy 

ED  97- 


Tasso  onk'took 

Tarn  nt'cko 

Tc  kuino  rc'a 

U  poo'zruk 

rjw'a 

Ool  ge'Iik 

Sc  tanjz'e  rook 

All  recite 

Kok  it  kah 

Koo  3'cl  goo'chetin 

Teek'to  ak 

Eek'kik 

Oo  kal'ik 

Chang  uk'too  rooka 

An'oot 

Eael'ro 

Ta  kom'a  pe-gah 

Ta  kum'a  se  mer'ak 

Ok  a  jok'6  a  yoo 

Nash  a  to'cba 

Paya 

Oo  le  nia  gow'rok 

Kot  la  pow'rok 

Oo  lue  ehook'too 

Ton  yo  yok'tu  tin 

Kuk'tit 

Kiz  ra  gow'ik 

Kilrok 

Kil'reb 

Kiz  ra  gowik'ok 

Nu  vo  ro'it 

Nip  tiluk 

ElAb 

Ne  a  kcko 

Ajia  nok'ta 

To  thi'ro 

Oo'man 

Oo  mnt'a 

Oo  ma'ta 

Kun  nok'to  ak 

Kong'ook 

Kocg'o 

Oko  lui'chnk 

King  mik'a 

To  koad'rook 

Pu  wat'iBg 

Nu  la  tvhok'to 

Ok  an  a  sel'la 

E'la 

Eel-yat 

Ta  nian'o 

Mnz'ra 

Oo  km  ina  ro'a 

E  cboop'cha  look  to 

Mnk  a  chan'a 

King  ik'took 

Ehet 

Ye  o'net 

Kat  pug'A 

Cbc  vc  ab'ga 

Ko'cho 

Elan 

Oo  ising'a  lo 

Tig  a  look'a 

Pan 'a 

Tig  n'ga 

Tc  ii'ga 

Poo  to'a 

A  lik'tik 

Aleli 

Nip  ter'uk 

Tig  a  la  ute'chah 

Nasb'oon 

Mik'a 

Kok  a  xra'ok 

Now  yc  rok'tnk 

Alon'ok 

Oo  nok'to 

Igalu 

Ig  a  lu'pak 

iWpik 

Kom'nio 

Kap  sin'ik 

Ma  goo'ruk 

Ye  kik'a 

Xe  ar  a  chuk  toong'a 

—79 


Hungry 

Hungry 

Hungry 

Hantcr 

Hurry 

Hurry 

Hurt 

Hurt 

But 

Hatband 

Husband 

I 

I  have 

I  am  uncertain 

Ice 

Icecream 

Ice  pike 

Ice  preasnre 

Ice  scratcher 

Ice  flaw 

Icicle 

Idle 

HI  tempered 

Immovable 

In 

Indifferent 

Intercourse 

Intercourse 

Intercourse 

Inside 

Inverted 

Iron  or  steel 

Is  for 

It  is  there 

Island 

It 

It 

It  is 

It  is  done 

It  is  snowing 

It  was 

Itch 

Jab 

Jade 

Jar 

Jaw 

Jaw 

Jealous 

JeUy-fish 

Joint 

Jump 

Jump  up  and  down 

Keep  time 

Kettle 

Key 

Kick 

Kidney 

KiUed 

KUled 

KiUed 

Kiss 

Kitchen 

Kite 

Knee 

Knee 

Kneel 

Kuce-pan 

Knife 

Knife,  woman  *s 

Knife,  pocket 

Knife,  pocket 

Knife,  pocket 

Knife,  pocket 

Kuife,  pocket 

Knife,  skinning 

Knife  cut 

Knock 

Knot 

Knot 

Knot  in  tree 

Knot  in  tree 

Know 

Know  not 

Know  not 

Knncklo 

Labrets 


Nakackuk'loona 

Kab'cha 

Kah'tn'n 

Too  we'ket 

Shuk  kel'Iy 

Sbup  kwcr'uk 

Ar'ab 

Nin  nok'to 

Toopuk'arook 

Oo  wing'a 

Oo  we'ga 

Oo  wiing'a 

Kokit  ko'ne 

Kan  o'me 

Se'ku 

Al  lupcto  ak 

Toag 

E  boo  ro'ak 

Az'e  gown 

E  ke  clic'tct 

Koo  elioo  lo  gab 

Sava  nk'clioong  toong  a 

Kap  zba'rook 

Sin'ik 

Kabmnn'a 

Sbnng'e  cbo 

Kooog'ain  pe'lu 

Koo  ya  goo'ta 

Ko  ke  ko  ag'a  lo 

11  yo'ue 

Le'rek 

Cbow'wik 

Oon'a 

Tuz'ra  ok'pe 

Ka  kek'tah 

E'lah 

Oo'kwah 

Po  la'ruk 

Tuz  ra'va 

Konik'takah 

Muzrago'a 

Kil'yo 

To  ak'to 

Kok  sook'to 

Ko  be'nik 

Tarn  o  whotik 

Wan  eto'ak 

Cbuuc  nayek'to 

Ippeab'ro 

Am  fia  esi 

Minutok'to 

On  u  a  wetok'to 

Ah  moo  tin 

Oo  koo  clie'te 

Ke  loo  chuk 

Ah  rok'to 

Dokto'a 

To  a  k  to  me 

Shoak  er'o 

Ta  koot'ka 

Ke  nin  ke'ta 

E'jah 

Pa  room 'a 

Mnk'liik 

Nob  a  lute'ka 

Chnto  kong'aroa 

Clint e  ko'ii 

Cbow'wik 

Ooloo'rn 

Pinn'tok 

Pinynktow'ro 

Pin  ek'ta 

Tob  a  ta'too 

Tapik  topto'a 

Kaviugnro'a 

Chow  wik'tuk 

Tik'loo 

Kai  luk'in 

II  ik'a 

Ah  kweh'a 

Ek'aro 

II  eccli  0  niu{^'ogah 

Nel  a  ru'a 

Nel  a  wc'ca 

Ne  gib'li  boy 

Tov'tokfl 
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Ladder 

Meu  how'te 

Ladle 

Kok'are 

Ladle 

Kog  A  ruru'ma 
Taih'uk 

'ar 

Kazra'vok 

Lake,  large 

Ka'peck 

Lame 

Ship  shi'lok 

Lamenting 

K©  a  ro'a 

Lamp 

Kan'nk 

Lamp  cliimney 

Lanco 

Land 

Land  otter 

c 

Lap 

Lard 

Large 

Largo 

Larvio 

Lashings 

Later 

Laugh 

Laughing 

Lazy 

Qgft 

Lcail,  V. 

Lead,  n. 

Lead 

Leaf 

Leaf  fat 

Leaf  tobacco 

Leaf  tobacco,  long 

» 

Leaf  tobacco,  Russian                                                  , 
Leak 

Lean  person 

Leaning 

Leap 
Leather 

»k 

Leave 

I^er 

Left 

Lop 

Lend 

Let  go 

^lli" 

Lever 

Lever 

Lick 

Lie 

Lie,  I 

Lie,  you 

Lie,  not 

» 

Lie  down 

Lie  down  to  sleep 

Lift 

Lift  me 

/me 

Light 

Light  weight 

Lights  very 

I^ight,  very 

k 

Light,  very 

Ka  nn  ak  so  ruk 

Lightning 

Ik'nek 

Limb 

Ah  a  yate 

Limber 

Tik  sou'min  e  luk 

Limp 

Sim  shog  ip  pok'to 

Line  rope 

Ok  lu'uah 

Lhing 

Tl  u  pah  ung'a 

Lip 

Kok  A  Ion 

Listen 

Ah  lut'a 

Little 

Min  Ig  zrura'ik 

Little 

Mik  a  aru'rum 

Live 

In  yo'rok 

Live 

An  uk'toot 

Live 

Yoke'a  lu 

Liver 

Tin'ook 

Lock 

Ah  yoke'kwoik 

Lofty 

King  ik'took 

Loins 

Pe'kwali 

Lonesome 

11  0  ah 'rook 

Long 

Tak'a  zrook 

Loom,  of  an  object 

Oo'weet 

Loon 

Kok  so'it 

Loon 

Kok  a  ro'it 

Loon  king 

Too'lik 

Lost 

Tam  uk  to  a 

Lost 

Pat  rhe  ang'a 
Pat  kon  e'cho 

Lost,  not 

Loud 
Louse 
Love,  I 
Love,  you 
Lump 
Lung 
Lustful 
Lynx 
Mad 
Had 
Maggot 

Magnifying  glass 
Maid 
Make 
Male 
Male 

Manunoth  \ 
Masto<Ion  I 
Mastodon  ivory 
Man,  native 
Man,  white 
Man,  white 
Man,  white 
Man,  negro 
Man,  old 

Man,  native,  plural 
Marline  spike 
Marmot 
Marrow 
Marrow  of  bone 
Marry 
Marry 
Marten 
Mask 
Mast 
Mat 

Matches 
Match  safe 
Mate 
Mate 
Mattress 
Me,  mine 
Measure 
Meat 
Melt 
^en 
Menses 

Menses,  excecslre 
Menses,  cxcessiTe 
Meteor 
Meteor 
Mica 

Midnight  sun 
Mineral,  red 
Mink 
Mirage 
Mirage 
Mirage 
Mirror 
MiHlaid 
Miss 
Mitten 
Mitten 
Mitten 

Mole,  lemming 
Mole,  pimple 
Monkey  wrench 
Month  ^ 
Moon   > 
Moon,  new 
Moon,  first  quarter 
Moon,  full 
Moon,  last  quarter 
Moon,  old 
Moon,  1st  phase 
Moon,  2d  i>hase 
Moon,  3d  phase 
Moon,  4th  phase 
Moo8e 
More 
Morning 
Morning  star 
Morsel 
Mosquito 
Mosquito,  long 
Moss,  sea 


Kip'pe 

Kob'maik 

Na  ko  og'a  ra 

Ka  ko  ng  a  gin 

Ok  lam'ok 

Poo'waih 

Pal  ig  er  ak  tow'tin 

Nn  to'ya 

Kin  Bung'a  ro  a 

Kun  ook'too 

Koo  maik 

Kin  u  gah'ro 

Nulonkche  a 

Sa  rak'to 

Ong'oon 

A'yooii 

Ke  Hg'a  buk 

Ke  lig  kom  nok  ae  go'a 

In'nke 

Na  lah'mute 

Tan'ik 

Kob  too'na 

Tawk  ta  loo  rum 

Ong  a  yo  kog'nek 

In'weet 

E  zro'gowu 

Scek'^reek 

Pot'ka 

Potkatolnok 

Piff'a 

Kn  le  owk'kel  owk  to 

Kap  we  to'ak 

Ke'nowk 

Kapak'tit 

Tep  knl'nate 

E  koo' tit 

E  koo  te'ra 

B  ga'lu 

Hi  pung'a 

£  kib'ora 

Oo  wung'a 

Oo  rah'ah 

Nek'a 

0\*'ka 

In'weet 

Og  lek  to'ak 

Ong  eg  a  ro'a 

Oa  r©  ke  ru'vuk 

£  ga'tah 

£  ga'nek 

Are  go 

Nepo  lonk'shek 

We'chok 

Te  ro  ak'puk 

Oo  weet  che'a 

In  ip  koh'ah 

Ne  upo  kok'to 

Tab  ok  to'a 

Sha  nit'to 

Ne  la'to 

Ot  kot'ek  a 

Itc  kot  o  ka 

Ite'kun 

A  win'yate 

Onp'tuK 

Ore'yowk 

Tat  keh 

Nu  boil'a  no 

Now  ak'tnk 

Im  ng  e  lik  tik'toa 

Ke  mook'to 

Tat  ke  Inng'nc  ak  cho 

Oo'rae  ang  uo'te 

Ab  A  tok'pa 

Oo  leet'took 

Oo  me  ah  lok'to 

Too  to 'k  wok 

Shu'lay 

Ah  kon 'go 

Og'aro 

Cnn  lu  po'to  ak 

Kik  to'nto 

Kn  e  yok-a  rook 

Nuy  a  ra  ke 
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V«i<mBdeer 

Xois,  berry 

Hstii 

Mstnn 

Veoataia 

^nataia  sheep 
H«sauin  shoep 
Uecsf,  brown 
^«>e,brindle 

Mere  off 
MdJituiie 
Saibroooi 
^oikrooiD 

^^ioatnuDent 

Has.iBfttnuiient 

Mukox 

Moskrat 

Xeud 

Mitsd 

Xostache 

Vittache 

Mozzie 

Mjidaee 

Myuae 


MoD'Mk 
Oo  me'chat 
Ke'kalit 
So'whot 
Hal  n'ge  ok 
Ah'ka 
Aliksh'jca 
Ong  aae'ak 
-^  rlalm 


Owl 

E'het 

Oo'men 

Iicp  BA'ok 

Too  too  imp'ni 

Poo  kook'tlt 

Ke  loB  mn'tik 

()o  cnt'nok 

Kaloo'kiu 

Ol  la'ro 

Ow  Imn'e 

In  a  ba  ook'took 

Ah  jo'ok 

Ah  r«  gab 'on  jok 

Yaw  faoo'te 

Ah  tat  e  gal  nit 

Ah  tak'atong 

Ahtnktoo'ra 

Oo  iBon'^'inong 

Kepgarlnpe 

Kax  ra'rok 

Ah  TO'ok 

Ab'i^ok 

Oomnktin'e 

Oo  Be'Bck 

Oo  brow  tit 

Oo  wjrptin'la 

Kopal'nk 

Ke  ka'ik 

Ting  vng'a 

Ot'tnb 

In'ale 

OktoVrvet 

Kol'eeho 

Konik'to 

KoB  aia'ra 

KoBg  ashe'nek 

Kong  ik  sbo  reeng'*  aah 

Po  shook  kGlawl7to 

Mifkoon 

Mitkoot'agana 
--- »~,«,  Pan  ol'uk 

J«db.dovm,iln6    Aanrikcho'a 
J^glovers,  large  Sho  Ifk  to'a 
smt,  ronnd.  iine     Ko  ogTulik 
i^JKrooBd,  large   Ko  og  zreet'ton  Ik 
"    "  E  ya  nie'ga 

Oo  shnm'ok 

Too'loo 

Ne  gnng'a 

Much  nmok'to 

Kcbirnok 

Oto^o 

Kolira 

Rn  n  roo'o 

Ku'iok 

Oong  nah'pnk 

Oong'nah 

Oo  noo'nek 

Kolh^otali'a 

Vo  Loong'a 

Sknok 

Kidi'ga 

iVcbnk 

Pllak'tuk 

Ka  yung'a 

Ka  Tung  okto 

Ah  yo^any 

Pvte  pa  la'rak 

P«to  pi'rnk 

Pe  ue'latin 

Ha'ga 

Be'yak 

King  ok'a 

Kooitg  a  kok'to  ro  a 
I      aM..^i-  Ifatatkwo'a 

s55S&*K  P«epeyak'to 

*«*«i«d  Pechung'eobo 


Sae 

Xanl 

5eir 
5«k 

Seek 
Seed 

XfftUe 
J««UfrgloTer8 


^te-ouhion 
|jpte 

si* 

S«4 
Xenh 


Not  enough 

Kot  enough 

Not  good 

Not  bore 

Notch 

Now 

Now 

Now  here 

Nozzle 

Nnrao 

Oar 

Ocean 

Ocean 

Of 

Off 

Off 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil  stove 

Old  thing 

Old  man 

Old  woman 

On 

On 

One 

One  of  them 

Onion 

Onion 

Only 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Opera  glaae 

Opera  ^lasa 

Opposite 

Orca  (killer) 

Orphan 

Ostracise 

Other 

Oars 

Oat 

Out  of  the  light 

Outside 

Outside  of  boose 

Outside  of  house 

Over 

Ovcrcloak 

Owl,  white 

Owl,  Toong 

Owl,  brown 

Owl,  brown 

Owl,  long  ears 

Owl,  small  brown 

Paddle 

Paddle 

Paddle 

Paddle 

Pain 

Paint 

Pair 

Palo 

Palm 

Pan 

Pantaloons 

Pantaloons 

Pantaloons,  short 

Pantaloons,  woman's 

Paper 

Pai>er 

Parsnip,  wild 

Pass  (m  mountains) 

Pant  ages 

Pastime 

Path 

Pearl 

Pelvis 

Pencil 

Pencil 

Peninsula,  Alaskan 

Pepper 

Perched 

Periwinkle 

Phalarope 

Phalaropo 

Phalarope 

Pick  (tool) 


Ne  kip  eak'to 

Mok  luit 

Pe'lu 

Pe'luk 

Ke  pil  a  gang'a 

Puk  nurn'my 

Puk'mah 

Mnn'e 

Koo'VAva 

Tig  a  rou  ah'ga 

Epoo'ta 

Oo  na'ne 

Toy  o'no 

A'ffo 

Pan 'so 

An 

Ook  a  rook 

Ook'sruk 

Ko  lip  cheh'a  wik 

Oo  too'kok 

Ong  a  yo  kog'ara 

Ok  a  a  og'a  rook 

E'to 

In  im  no  A 

A  tow'sbek 

A  tow'sbe  me 

Now  ynto 

Too  nit  too'u  it 

Ke  sne'mo 

Oo  moo  ey'klnk 

Oo  me  uk'kuk 

Bta'ke 

£  reh'a  ro 

Kin  n  ok'tuk 

Mntte'roo 

Ab'a  Into 

Ileab'arook 

Snmero'a 

Ot'la 

Oo  woog'a  loo 

On'eru 

Pe  yik'in 

Kong  ing'a 

Seel'a  mon 

Seel  ya  tan 'a 

Ko  ling'a  ok 

Kajp'e  tok 

Ook'peek 

Ook  pe'gi  lo 

Ik  na  sa'ik 

Ik  na  sa  a  hoy'ik 

Too  ta'u  let 

Ah'tok 

An  oo'tit 

Ok'o 

Ak'koon 

Ong  a  wok'to 

An  no'tok 

Na'noon 

Tak  er  o'a 

Me  cheat  cbe'uk 

Ootoo'mnk 

Pin'u  loo 

Kuro'a 

Nel  a  kow'nik 

Kok'lo 

Sbe'ra  leag 

Mop'po  gite 

Off  a  In  nok 

Mnsb'o 

Im  ate'kon 

Hi  pab'no 

Hi  pah 'go 

Too'mit 

Im  aik'to  uk 

Hing'i 

Og  la 'nab 

Og'lown 

Im  ah'ok 

Ken  yak'roon 

Me'tob 

Ha  goo'nn 

Ok  vil  a  tum'ik 

Chav'ok 

Owg  ro'u 

Seflokt 
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Pick  up 

Pickle 

Picture 

Piece 

Pieces 

Pike  (fish) 

Pike  (flsli) 

Piling  up 

Piling 

Pill 

Pillow 

Pimple 

Pincers 

Pinch 

Pinch 

Pin  feather 

Pipe 

Pipe 

Pipe,  fancy 

Pil»e  cleaner 

Pitch  or  toss 

Phiit 

Plane 

Plane 

Planing  knife 

Planing  knii'e 

Platform 

Play 

Plenty 

Plenty 

Plover 

Plover 

Plover,  black  belly^  ,  : 

Pocket 

Pocket 

Pocket 

Point,  n 

Point,  V 

Poise 

Poke  (air  hag) 

Poke  (air  hag) 

Poke  (air  bag,  whale) . 

Poke  (air  bag) 

Polo 

Poor  person 

Poor  person 

Poor  flesh 

Po]>gun 

Porcupine 

Porcupine 

Porcupine 

Possession 

Pot 

Pot 

Pot 

Potato 

Potato 

Potato 

Pouch 

Pour 

Pour 

Pour  Gown 

Pour  out 

Poverty  stricken 

Powder 

Powder  flask 

Present 

Press 

Pretty 

Prickly 

Primers 

Ptamiignn 

Ptarmigan 

Ptannigau,  hooded 

Puberty 

Puffin 

Pull 

Pull 

Punch  (rivet) 

Punk 

Pup 

Pup 

Purple 

Pursuers 

Push 

Put 
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Tig  A  shn'rok 

PjTite 

Ik'  nek 

Kong'a  look 
Og'a  late 

Qlmok 

Ka  toak'kook 

<nick 

Kel  a  man'ik 

Ow  e'ka 

(mill 

Te  tak  zro'gah 

Ap  woak'to 

(uit 

At'a 

She 

Kadish,  wUd 

Kwik'nek 

She'ook 

Raft 

Koo  a  whok'tit 

E  roo  voo'uk 

Rain 

She  ia'Iook 

E  be'ruk 

Rainbow 

Too  loo'muk 

11  u'oon 

Rainbow 

Oov  wau'uk 

Ah'kin 

Rainbow 

Chaw'ue 

Kig'lik 

Raining 

She  la  look 'to 

Koni'e  gown 

Raise 

Mi  ukc'to 

Peu'ka 

Ramrod 

Pow  la'yo 

Hoo  moo  ok'to  ak 

Rapid 

Kel  u  ro'ak 

Maw'na 

Rapids 

Tap  ka'nito 

Cha'nok 

Raven 

Too  loo'a 

Che  na'ya 

Raw 

Ah  ook'chook  to  t 

Ko  iu'yok 

Razor 

Pik  cho'in 

Chu  ba  la'la 

Read 

Chah  ok'tuk 

Nah  In'kato 

Ready 

Ah  mi n 'oft 

Pil  gi'rok 

Recently 

Ikth'vok 

E'koon 

Receptacle 

Poag'ra 

£  luk  too'flk 

Rod 

Ka  rek  cho'ak 

Hik'lik 

Reflection 

Ta  kuug'a 

Ky  tt'ta 
Ekeh'goet 

Reflection 

Tok'ha 

Reloading  tools 

Cha  vow'  te 

Al  lay  chook'toong  a 

Reloading  tools 

Kok  a  retik 

Am  a  lok'tuk 

Reloading  tools 

Too'tik 

Am  a  li'tuk 

Remaining 

On^^yang'ikpe 

Ka  shat  to  ol'ik 

Remember 

E  rex'go  vraik 
ElaktePik 

Remove  (take  oflf) 

Pe  a  le'go 

Return 

Oo  tik'took 

Ek'a  we 

Returned 

Oo  tekUn'e 

Eag.a  we'c  kin 

Reverse 

Le'rek 

Kaw  ma  wo'it 

Revolver 

Ik  lo  per'o 

Tig  a  rah'ah 

Rib 

Too  loo'me 

Ong  a  na'nok 

Rico 

Savakor'u 

Po  took  kah'took 

Rich 

Oo  ma'la 

Tog  a  ro'pok 

Rifling 

Ko  og'aru 

Ah  a  tok'puk 

Right 

Ah  kun'alo 

Ah  wnk  tok'puk 

Right  side 

Oo  whil  viff'a 
Ah  me'chuke 

Pook'snik 

Rim 

Az  u  tok'to 

Ring 

Katuk  alum'a 

Ileak'puk 

Ring 

As  ka  mo'tuk 

11  eak'chuk 

Ringwocm 

Nagoo'u 

Pan  uk  too'tin 

Rise  up 

Ok  ah'pnt 

Shoo  poo'wa 

River 

Kook 

Elah'kasook 

Rivet 

Ke  ka  ik'ok 

King  ok'a  look 

Rivulet 

Koog  ru'rok 
Ap  kwot'o 

aFo 

E  lup  kwo'tok 

Road 

Pe'gab 
Kolip'se 

Road 

Road 

Ap'kon 

Oot  koo'chik 

Rock 

Oo  yaw'ok 

Lub  lub'hih 

Rock 

Oo  yaw'hile 

Oot'kwo 

Rocks 

Ooyaw'tuk 
Oo  koo'ok 

Put'kweet 

Rock  tower 

Sha'ro 

Roo 

Chu'wa 

Til  om  ni  u'te 

Roof 

Ki'luk 

Koo  ve'ga 

RoU,n. 

E  moo'gwah 

Koo'va 

Roll.r. 

Ok  suk'to 

Chuk  choo'lu  roa 

Rooster 

Ayoon  sel'a 

Koo  vim 

Root 

Nu'ma 

E  kung  a  ro'a 

Root,  substitute  for 

Okaruni'ik 

foo<l 

Ah'vwa 

Ok  a  ruk'chute 

Rope 

Oklu'uah 

Pig'a  ren 

Rope,  pass  me 
Rope  is  off 

Ok  lunok'noot'me 

Kat  kut'ka 

Ok  low'rok 

Ah  re'ga 

Rotten 

Te'pe 

Ip  kol  nok'to 
Ik  na  grura'ik 

Round 

Ke  ep'kok 

Rub 

Ahik'chn 

Kah'way 

Rub 

Telaifrigin 

0  koz're  gaik  pe  ah'rook 
Ok  oz  re  gow'ik 
Wlugikto'ak 

Rudder 

Ah  ko'ta 

§Sfe 

Ky  0  ko'tik 

Leet  teli'uk 

Kelung'ok 

Run 

Ok  pok'to 
Maliksok'tuk 

Nook  a  ta'ya 

Run  behind 

Che  nng'a  roo 

Running  water 

Shokawok'tit 

Ke  ka  gown 

Rust 

Kal'ik 

Ap  pPto 

King  me  ah'rook 

Rusty 

Kalikscmer'nk 

Sack 

KaI  uk'lah 

Ke  moo'good 

Sad 

Echo  mal'otoo 

Tung  uk'to  ak 
O  nik'kik 

Saddle,  venison 

Oo  kwet'a 

Said 

Oo  kwok'ton 

Shoo  poo  loo'a 

Sail 

Ting  a  la'tok 
Ah  kal  oo'rok 

Sbum'na 

Salmon 
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x^«.  brapback 

Jttaeat 

>ise 

HscastLat 

^<t«9ebaU 
Sob 

Sfar 
Sear 

imith 
^tca 
knv 
Straff 


J^l^toptttmofaead 
***'«*  pwt 
f^ 

M] 
sm«t 

8^0  ftm 
**"'ta  start 

JJJ^ind  needle 

w 

!*3 


Oo  kwad  lu  okpuk 

Aniok'tit 

Ahkal  oopik'pye 

So'wbat 

Toy'oke 

Toy'oke 

Too  to'ft  \o 

Ty  man'a 

Ty  un  wall 'sing 

Kahre'a 

Kala'o 

Tap'kok 

Elttk'tuk 

Akoopukaloo'r* 

Oo  loo'oktoon 

Oo  look  a 

Ah  me'a 

O  ko  ma  etah'ga 

Kowyaki'ya 

Oo  toofr'wa 

Eala'ok 

Kil  ya  gow'a 

Hah  ne'tah 

Chal'lokt 

Hal  o  few 'nunc 

Malo  to  gow'tok 

Ky  u't©  Kttu 

Kepo  ak 

K  kook'tookin 

E  knsg'af^oa 

Ekoo 

Citcbo'a 

Cba  nke  chu  ahcha'sa 

TfA  katow'gota 

Cho  a  me'ma  . 

Koneyo'ok 

Oo  Dtt'DO 

rkpeak'mnoy 

Okpol'uk 

Ok  pala'ret 

Eeho'wnk 

Kyroll'ik 

Hat'chik 

Oog'a  rook 

Kat'che  gai'k 

Ka  loo'a 

Od  lu'it 

Nat  cbam'ok 

Kelo'a 

Kipah'DC 

OknvootiD 

Kinyago 

Tow'took 

Ahke'chuk 

Ah  imkt  cchah'tin 

Kapc'j^ah 

Eraro'ok 

Tal  ema-nuilro'iiik 

Bheroop'satuk 

8e  kap'ebaluk 

Eilayok'to 

Kil  louk  to 

liegAmk'toa 

Malokilla'it 

Sent'mou 

Killa  yung'aroa 

Kle  ya  noktu'na 

Seelouk'touk 

Kok'otato 

Tah  ah  oak 

Tofa'na 

Ow  let'ka 

E  opOco  lup 

Cfaow  w«p'k«)«ip 

Ken  ttk  fthnk'tok 

Kepoktol'ago 

S  p)k  chol'ago 

Oo  ma'ya 

E  va  goo'tit 

Ok  an'ok 

Kenale'tok 

Oo  wil'n 

lialagwitnk 

Iman'e 

Kin  ah'zrook 

Kin  ah'ga 


Ship 

Shipwreck 

Shiver 

Shiver 

Shoot 

Shoot 

Short 

Short 

Shot,n. 

Shot 

Shoulder 

Shoulder-blade 

Shoulder-strap 

Shore 

Shove  in 

Shovel 

Shovel 

Shovel 

Show 

Shrimp 

Shrimp 

Shrimp 

Shroud 

Shrubbery 

Shut 

Shut  door 

Shut  up 

Sick 

Side 

Side 

Sideway 

Sigh 

Silly 

Silver 

Sinew 

Sinew 

Sing 

Sink 

Sister 

Siatcr 

Sister 

Sit 

Sit 

Six 

Six 

Six  of  them 

Skates 

Skeleton 

Skin,  human 

Skin,  animal 

Sky 

Sky 

Slap 

Slnto 

Slato 

Slefl 

Sled,  low 

Sled,  one  man 

Slcdtrack 

Sleep 

Sleeping 

Sleet 

Sle<?vo 

Slice 

Slide 

Slide 

Sling 

Slippers 

Slop- bucket 

Slouch 

SluDff-bhot 

Small 

Suiell 

Smile 

Smoke 

Sitail,  sea 

Snake 

Suaro 

Snare 

Sneeze 

Snipe 

Snipe 

Snipe 

Snore 

Snow,  fallen 

Snow,  fallon 


Oomeak'pnk 

Oomeak'puk-shuk'ametuk 

Ka  ip'ka 

Oo  lik'to'A 

Shoo  pootil'ago 

Pe  tik'to 

Ni'chuk 

Nl  nhoo'ra 

Kok  a  roT'ah 

Kog  ru'ek 

Too'e  gah 

Ka  ati'ga 

Kuh  voo'ta 

Po  kok  tin 

Ko  he'wik 

Koo'ah 

Pict'roon 

Plg'ezoot 

Tow' look 

Ig  le'a 

Ig  ne'ek 

Now  Ian 'ok 

Poong'a 

Okpetk 

Oo  migie  ta 

Oo  migio  pe 

E  ek'tut 

An'a  nah 

Kat'che 

Shan'o  kok 

Ik  a  vnk'to 

An  ukta  pnk'to 

Ook  wok  to  ro'a 

O'whok 

Ewal'oo 

E  ya'ln 

At  toil't^ 

Ke  veru'n 

Ni'ya 

Kl'yung 

Kook'a 

In  cok'te  nek 

Ok  o  we'tin 

Ok  vin'i  le 

Ah  cheg'a  ret 

Ok  vin  le'no 

Kyyayar'lUloot 

Too  noo'ok 

Oo  wiu'uk 

Ah'nie 

Kob  lu'it 

Ko'lnk 

Ek'ii  rok 

On  nok 

Tan  ual'ook 

00  ne'ct 
Kom  nio'te 
Oon  a  zrook'tuk 
Tu  mon'eat 
SIn'ik 

Sin  ik'to 
Me  shu'luok 

1  sha'a 
Tir'a  In 
Kiyato'ak 
Clio  cho'ru 
E'hlook 
Pin  u'nv 
Koo  va'yo 
Tash'uk 
Ow'xa 
Mik'oro 

Ko  no  ah'wft 

Ig  low  up  chuk'cho  nk 

Echo 

Scha  look'a  yok 

Ku  mng'aik 

Ne'yok 

Toak  a  look'shok 

Tog  a  yuk'pnk 

Noo'a  luk 

I  vuh'nk 

Tal  Ig'o  wait 

Ko  moi'zuk 

A'poou 

An  ueah'iKwn 
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Snow,  falling 

Snow  honse 

Snow  liouso 

Snow  house 

Snow  Iionso 

Soon:- blind 

Snowbird 

Snow-bird 

Snow-bird 

Snow-bird 

Snow-shoes 

Snow-8torm 

Snow-drift 

Snowing 

So 

Soap 

Sonp 

Soft 

Sort  soil 

Soften 

Solo 

Some 

Song 

Sons 

Soot 

Sore 

Sorrel,  wild 

Sorry 

Sound,  or  gulf 

Sound  (noise) 

Soup 

Soup 

South 

South 

Span 

Si>eak 

Speak 

Spear,  bird 

Spear,  seal 

Speftr,  seal 

SiH'ar,  seal 

S|)ear,  whole 

Specie  led 

Speckled 

Spectacles 

Spectacles 

Split 

Split 

Si>oilt 

Spoon 

SlK)OU 

Spots  on  moon 

Spotted 

Spout  of  whale 

Spread 

Spring  (season) 

Spring  (season) 

Spring  of  water 

Spyglass 

S<iuaro  (tool) 

Squat 

Stab 

Stain 

Staircase 

Stake 

Stale 


Kon  eek'cho  a 

An'e  yok 

An  uu'yok 

An  a  we'chok 

Ap'oyok 

£  ga  look'to 

A  moHd'luk 

A  mow  tok'pnk 

Oo  ke  nk  tow'ra 

Ah  what  tal  e  goVlO 

Tag'o  look 

Kon  eeh  imk'to 

Kap'e  gah 

Kon  eek'a  rah 

Munt'na 

Te  kok'koon 

Meal'o 

Owek'to 

Ook  a  ru'a 

Ko  roop  to'ak 

At  tuug  a 

Oo'va 

At  to'a  lu 

£k  a  jang'a 

Pow'la 

KU'ye 

KoBg'a  look 

Kot  tung'agoia 

E'lu 

Ah  tuk'kwoi 

Im'a  kok 

Alloo'ra 

Oong'a  luh 

Oomnd'luk 

Atlikachan 

Kan'ak 

Ab'a  bah 

ICoooyat  ing 

Muk  set'uh 

Too'ka 

Toak'pe 

Kow'a  Ink 

Ko  kood'look 

Og  lek  to  ak 

£  rek'a  rah 

£  sro'gak 

Koo  ve'ro 

Oolek'shuk 

Tc'iie  ke'zrook 

Allo'tok 

Al  lu'tok 

In  une  op  kwo'tah 

Kat  ok  to  a  tik 

Oo  nouc'ne  rah 

Man  o  cho'nok 

Pun  noog'a  rook 

Oo  pun  ruk  shok 

Kal  en 'ok 

Toak'a  lo 

Ook'tOO!! 

Ok Tila  to 

Men'uli 

Im  una 

Ke  lo'a  luk 

O  yah'I 

Ow  rel'a 

Keet'mo  tuk 

Knk  koo'vuk 

Oo  blu'a  ok 

Ah  re  ga'Iuk 

Og  r«  o'it 

Ma  lik'pa  lo 

Kin  aa  nok'to 

Tig'a  lik 

Poo'ynk 

Ik  nel  a  gow'ruk 

Ah  ko'a 

Ke  pe'to 

Oo  ma'rok 

Tik  a  ya'rok 

Tik  sow'mer  uk 

Nok'e  ru 

Ko  toak'a  cho  ak 

Ko  ue  ok 'to 

Ow  la'yo 

Ah  kup  ka 


Stocking 

Stocking 

Stocking 

Stocking 

Stocking 

Stomach 

Stomach-ache 

Stoop 

Stop 

Stoppetl  up 

Stove 

Stove  pipe 

Strait 

Strap 

Strap 

Straw 

Striko 

String,  twine 

String,  leather 

Strip 

Stripe 

Strong 

Stnblwm 

Succession 

Suck 

Sugar 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer 

Summer  fur 

Sun 

Sun 

Sunriae 

Sun  dog 

Suspenders 

Suspenders 

Swallow,  or  similar 

bird 
Swallow 
Swallowed 
Swan 
Swan 
Sweat 
Sweat 

Sweat  dance 
Sweep 
Swelling 
Swelling 
Swim 
Swing 
Table 
Table 

Tag  (a  game) 
Tag  (a  game) 
Tail.bird 
Tail,  animal 
Tainted 
Take 
Take 
Take 

Take  down 
Take  from 
Take  up 
Take  away 
Talk 
Tallow 
Tan 
Tassel 
Tattoo 
Tea 
Tea 
Teapot 
Tear  (rend) 
Tears 
Tease 
Teeth 
Teeth 

Telescopic  glass 
Telescopic  glass 
Temple 
Ten 

Ten  of  them 
Tent 
Tent 
Tent  flap 
Termigant 


At  toad'lok 

Al  tik  a  lo'ne 

Pin  n  kun'ik 

Al  lik'se 

Pln'n  Ijok 

Kar'a  kwok 

Kak'a  o'lun 

Pol  uk'tuk 

Ah'knn 

Ong  ne'a 

Ik  nok'a  wik 

Poo  ev  yek'a  wik 

Mai  o  tfk'lona 

Nat  mow  tund'a 

Nan  ma'tah 

Kok 'rate 

f^bok  a  mit'ka 

Min  ok'took 

E'ehook 

Koo  pc  ge  ke'ga 

Che  vol'geet 

Bhong'e  rook 

Ah  gnng  a  ro'a 

Ajn  nc  ^'ru  tit 

Kok  to  me  ok'to  gah 

Kap  se'tak 

Oo  pnn'rok 

Oo  pan  yng'a  ra 

Oo  pnn'rah 

Shog'ok 

Shi  kin  ya 

Mer'suk 

Koo'a  rok 

Ko  ge  uk'tuk 

£  ka  re'chek 

Ko  ak  a  la  0*10 

Toy  u'oek 

Eei'a  wo 

£el  a  ok'pe 

Koog  ru'lt 

Koog'rook 

Oonok'Jakame 

KiBseoak'tuk 

KiE  re  guk'tuk 

Til  a  oon'a 

Po  wit' to  a 

II  goke  chik'cho  ah 

Poo  grat'to  it 

Ow  la'rok 

Kek'a  wik 

Ke  koo' wik 

On  00  ke'ga 

Oo  lap  kit'ke  a 

Pup'ko 

Pum  my  oo'ga 

Tip'late 

Tig'goo 


igno 
Ik  at 


Tlkawe'a 

£  nok  ot'tu  a 

Aht  o'ga 

To  a  me  uk'tnk 

Ah  vung'a 

Oo  kwok'to 

Pood  nan'uk 

£et  kil  ak'a  rook 

Kig  or'ah 

Tab  la  o'tit 

Keuk'kwnk 

Chy 

Keuk  ko'mo 

A  lik'tah 

Te'ya 

Kil  yo'ro 

Ko  TU'te 

Te  kru'tlt 

Toh  ro'a 

Tob  lo'a 

B  go  we're 

Ko'loet 

Kolin'ik 

Too'pik 

llalap'kar 

£  tik  to'a 

Ah  gaug'a  ro  a 
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L 


lem 

To  ret  ko'yak 
Mitkoti'fok 

XeiB 

Tetter 

Ka  koo'yah 

Tlittk 

Kajan'o 

Ttaakjoa 

Ko  yan  ot  ta'a 

Tiat 

Tm'aa 

ThMt 

Oo'kwah 

IhMt  is  it 

Ta  moz'ra 

That  one 

Tabroom'a 

Than 

Owk  so  mer'nk 

Tbe 

Imne'a 

Tb«m 

Tap'kwo 

Tier© 

Oowoo'ne 

T^»e 

Tap'ko-o 
OCkwah 

T^ 

Tha-k 

Mnk  tooTuk 

Ttick 

lb  bru'ra 

Tfcick  weather 

Hon  ok'to 

Tiief 

Tigalikto'a 

Tliifli 

In  n omuk 

Th^ 

Kin'e 

Thiable 

Tlg^a 

Tiimbfe 

Tig'aga 

Thin 

Shattu'ruk 

Tfcm 

Shat'tn 

Thin 

Mttk  too'ka  chok 

Tliinga 

Otlon'ok 

Tla 

Oo'ra 

Xkissideof 

Ko  tha'Do 

TfcOBg 

Ah'Uk 

TfcS? 

Tap'kwo 

Tb««e 

Oo'kwah 

Thread 

Oowal'oo 

Tlxnd 

Kya'hi 

Tbnad.iotestiiM 

Togowtik'sok 

Thrro 

PinriAhute 

TllTMt 

Toopt  u'ra  ken 
Took  tuk  to'ak 

Tkrobbiog 

Tbnmxh 

Pah  wan'e 

Tteow 

Po  ynk'suk 

Throw 

Oote'ka 

Tbnnb 

Koobloo 

TkoBder 

Ke  to  ok'ru  it 

Tboa 

Jinat'na 

rirkle 

Koianktnma 

Tidewater 

ToakiEook 

TiTHi 

Cbeh  a  ak'chak 

TSnd 

Miaaok'took 

Titnlata 

Ah  kal  ook  chok  to 

Tobacw 

Topom'a 

Tobacco,  plog 
Tahacc«>,  KasaSaa 

Kowk'U 

To  pam  ik  pe'a 

Tot»ceo,  Roasian 

Kot'leet-topam'a 

Tofaarco,  chew 

Oo'elah 

lofaacco,  cbew 

Okonay'a 

Tobacco  leaf 

Sha  Toka  ro'me 

rob«»x»sack 

TUomnin'te 

TobejEsan 

Che  cho  ok  to'a 

T<A«ggan 

8he  to  whok'tif 

ToHlay 
To«,fcg 

Oobln'puk 

Pootoo'go 

To«,lUUe 

Kocb'loo 

7«^I« 

In  im'une 

To^od 

Ana  k)  ok'puk 

.  T^-BWfrrow 

Oobkk'o 

T«aea« 

09'k9^L 

isr 

Oo'wa 

C%a  Towte 

T«p 

Kato'a 

T*^«il 

Kole'ra 

rSi 

Alik'to 

T«n 

To  let'ko 

ToaaiBg  balU  (handa)  S  ga1a-a  sba'ga 

Taariaeballa  (hands)  £  gala-ke  cho'na 

T«KaiigbaUa(feet) 

Ifnk  punjfa 

Totbens 

Eaho'DO 

Teojcb 

To  upc'tak 

T^tX 

Im  a'yo 

Twel 

Sk'anne 

T««*r 

Ookee'ok 

T««a 

Too  pukcm'it 

Tmk 

Tae'may 

foaa 

Too^on 

Inda 

TMrk'80 

tode 

Ahke'chuk 

tkaaaparent 

JQI  ko  ate'kon 

Trap 

Trarail 

Travail,  difficult 

Treo 

Tree  climbiog 

Tree  creeper 

Trout 

Truly 

Truth 

Truth 

Tub 

Tumble 

Tumor 

Turbot 

Turbot 

Turbot 

Turi 

Turn 

Turn  around 

Turn  back 

Tutu  forward 

Turn  over 

Turn  from 

Turn  from 

Tummy 

Turn  upward 

Turn  your 

Twino 

Twiat 

Two 

Two 

I  leer 

Unbalanced 

Uncertain 

Uncle 

Under 

Undo 

Unfit 

Unroll 

UuHeen 

Untie 

Untie 

Unwell 

Unwind 

Up 

Upright 

Upright 

Upside  down 

Up  to  there 

Urino 

Us 

Valley 

Vanish 

Vapor 

Vein 

Venereal 

Venereal  sores 

Vestibule 

View 

Village 

Violin 

Violin 

Vise 

Vis© 

Vise 

Vise 

Visit 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Vomit 

Waist 

Wait 

Wait  a  little 

Wake  up 

Walk 

Walked 

Walking 

Walrus 

Walrus  tusk 

Walrus  tusk 

Wand 

Want 

Wanted 

Warbler 

Warbler 


Kan  nareok 

2Cib  la  a  ro'ak 

Im  nachokto'a 

Ka  pak'took 

An  a  nok  toak 

Ty'u 

Oo  kwad  lu'pnk 

Chok  loo  ne'cho 

Chak  lu  lo'luk 

Cbnk  lu'rok 

OoTok'ta 

Oo  lisg  lo  lok 

Ob'arah 

KaUk'took 

Nataug'nok 

Ik  kah'nalook 

liua'o  it 

Toom'ago 

Puwa'ucruk 

Toom'ntin 

Kiaeshab'tin 

Ok  chelok'to 

liow  no  show  tin 

Mu  me  ek'to 

Tu'rooni 

Ki  ya'ta 

Tn  ra'tin 

Kwip'sbok 

Kle  pik'chin'ia 

Hi'pah 

Mal'ho 

Kok  c  week'sha 

Ko  he'wik 

Kn  ok 'sha  rook 

Kan  o  roe'ke 

Kang  n  yanff'me  a 

Ko  wek'to  ak 

An  ak'cho 

n  u'a  lok 

Oo  shoo  gwit'ka 

Tow  toons'ik  p« 

Unga  wiFkin 

Un  ob'ro  gi 

An'a  nah 

Ke  lep'tooB 

Mivo'lo 

Nuk  puk'too 

Kak  per'o 

LeTek 

Ho  chok 'to  tin 

Kwi'ro 

OowHg'oot 

Kut  ko  iiore  ot 

At  a  shcet'Hhe 

Pooc  yowk'to 

Tah'ok 

Kok'e  rook 

Ke  llk'she 

Pah 

Ite 

Ig'a  luto 

KU'ow 

A  lota 

King'muh 

Kik  kaig'gow  ro 

Ow'n  rok 

Kig'etik 

An  nk'ta 

Ik  ne  shek'a  rook 

Ik  neshoog'a  rook 

Hak  ik'cho 

Ea  tc'rah 

Kan  ak'o 

Ua  ak'kun 

£  tus'a  sliaw 

Po  shu'ru 

Po  chu  nok'to  ak 

Pe  shu  ok'to 

I'wok 

Too'wa 

Too  war'uk 

Ke  liz'rook 

Pe  shook'took 

Pe  gow'tin 

£  rit  knn'e  zuk 

Oo  pin  row  lik 
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Worm 

Warrior 

Wart 

Was 

Wnah 

Wash  b&f  in 

Water 

Waterfall 

Waterfall,  slight 

Waterfall,  mMLiam 

Waterfall,  grand 

Water,  nouo 

Wave 

Waves 

Way 

Wo 

Woak 

AVeak 

Weather 

We  are  going 

Weave 

Wedge 

Well 

Well 

Went 

Were 

West 

West 

Wet 

Wet  soil 

Whale 

Whale,  large 

Whale,  small 

Whale,  small  of 

Whale  back 

Whale  belly 

Wliale  ear 

Whale  eye 

Whale  fia 

Whale  fin 

AVhale  head 

Whale  jaw 

Whale  meat 

Whale  spont 

Whale  spoat-holti 

Whale  tail 

Whale  tail 

Whale  vent 

Wbalebone 

What 

AVhat 

Wheel 

Wheel 

When 

Where 

Whero 

Where 

Whetstone 

Whetstone 

Whetstone 

W^hetstone 

AVhich 

'Which  one 

Which  one 

Which  way 

Whip 

Whip 

Whisky 

Whisky 

Whisper 

Whistle 

Whistle  (tin) 

White 

White  fish 


Oo  nok'to 

Ong  a  ya'kite 

Oot'mok 

In  el'o 

Ir  A  vik'to 

Hoo  se  an'u 

Im'uk 

Ere'to-im'uk 

Shok  A  wok'to 

Man  ik'to 

Shok  a  wall  ik'took 

Im  a'cho 

Ow  lit'go 

Im  nk  tuk'took 

Al'o 

00  wung'a  loo 
Te  ya'eho 

To  cha'cbo 

Seel'ya 

Ah  vnng  ne  ok'to 

LoojooTak 

Kali  koo'na 

An  e'vah 

Ke  rah  ak'puk 

Ah  nke'to 

Shuin'na 

Ka'tek 

Kik'ik 

1  lok'to 
Hok'lnk  nooo' 
Ok'a  wuk 

Oo  ching  no'al 

In  ii'to 

Pub'o  greet 

Tim  uug'a 

Shag'u 

Oo  gnng'a 

£  rfng'A 

Ak  lik'o  mt 

Tal  ik'hu  it 

Clio  og  ua 

Mop'lo  gok 

Mnk'tnk 

Ah  uung'ue  rah 

King'ali 

Chok'peck 

O  wnz'rok 

Oo  zhng'ok 

Sho'kok 

Chn 

Shn'ma 

Ok  shnk'to 

Og  A  ra  lu'it 

Khu'pen 

14  ah 

Kah'me 

Kan'ne 

Hoo  ho'3'a 

Seet'loo 

Seed'le 

Ah  yell 'ok 

Sho 

Ke'tnk 

Ke'shu 

Nai'nion 

Paw  hah'ta 

Ko  ke  ah'hi  ta 

Tong'ong 

Im'nk  shred'na 

Ish  n  banuk'tnk 

Oo  in  yo  ok'to 

Kal  loak'tA 

Ka  tek'to  ak 

Too'poop 


Whittle 

Who 

Wick 

Wide 

Widgeon 

Widgeon 

Widgeon 

Wife 

Wife 

Wife,  my 

Wife,  ray 

Willow 

Will 

Win 

Win 

Wind  (lo  baU) 

Wind 

Wind,  cast 

Wind,  north 

Wind,  north 

Wind,  south 

Wind,  south 

Wind,  west 

Wind,  west 

Window 

Windpipe 

Wing 

Wing 

Winter 

Winter 

Winter  darkness 

Winter  darkness 

Wipe 

Wire 

Wishbone 

Wish-bone 

Wolf 

Wolf 

Wolk,dark 

Wolverine 

Woman 

Women 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood  (limbs) 

Wood,  drift 

Work 

Worm 

Wound 

Wreath 

Wring 

Wrinkle 

Wrist 

Writing 

Writing 

Yawn 

Year 

Tear  (next) 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Yesterday 

You 

Yon  (familiar) 

You  are 

Yon  havo 

You  will 

Young  boys 

Young  girl 

Young  girls 

Young  man 

Young  men 

Yours 


Chow  wol'a  roy 

Kiu'ya 

£  pir'ak 

Nil  le'ent 

Kru'kuk 

U'wok 

To'yok 

Nu  le'a 

Koo  ne'a 

Ok  a  ru'ra 

Kawk 

Chu'rot 

Ko'ko 

Tok  8ho'r.» 

Croo  re  lok'tu  il 

Im  u'ga 

An  o'wA 

Ke  lung'a 

Ko  ge'a 

Ne'yak 

Oong'a  Inh 

Oo  raud'lnk 

Kik'ek 

Kong  ung'uung 

fi  go  lah'to 

Toopt'u 

£  Shok  ku'a 

£  chu'ktt 

Oo  ke'puk 

Oo  ke'ok 

Kop  lo'tok 

Shi  kin'ye  luk 

Pe'yok 

Cha'wik-al  o'ra 

Mit  ko'a 

Pot'u  mak 

A  mob 'oak 

A  mow'o 

£  goh'a  lik 

Kap'we 

Ok  an'ok 

Okan'ire 

Ke  ru'it 

Ke'rook 

Ke  ru'mik 

Tak  ig er'ieke'rook 

Sa  vak'to 

Too  let'clmk 

£  ke'na 

Ke  pit  ching'a  ro  a 

Kit'look 

£mon  ik'ten 

Ty  n  no'ka 

Off  luk'to 

Min  u  ok  tok'to 

Ow  chow'to 

00  ke'ok 

1  pah'go 

£  ohook'to  ak 

Ong  ek'to 

Oo  noo'mon 

Ik  pug  rnh'puk 

Il'we 

Oo'ma 

£  lip'cho 

111  im'ne 

£  lip'tin 

Ku  gat  pc  gi  lo 

Ku  ge  nk'suk 

Nu  go  uk  sow'ro 

Ku  gat  pe'a 

Ku  gat  pe  ah'ro 

£  lip'cho 
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Ab'a  bah 
Ab  a  laulia'ta 
Ab'a  rok 
Abarotal'ik 
Ab'ayok 
Aga'ak'tua 
A'go 
A'go  e'tite 


Talk 

Fish-pole 

Hummer  festival 

Cub  bear 

Mussel 

File 

Of 

Of  them 


Ah'a  lute 

Whale  kiUei 

Ab'a  rouk 

Loon 

Ah'a  yate 

Limb 

Ab'cho 

Get 

Ahohe'a 

Berries 

Ah  cheat'chy 

A  plant 

Ahchok'to 

Lend 

Ah  chok'tun 

Lend 
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1^4raiiEe 

iiiiftn 

ilki 

Abbliook 

ih  ka]  hii 

ibltakiok'pe 

■Ukabotok 

ihkt-a 

Aitkeebe^ 

lb  krdiok 

ill  kicbuog 

ik  kin  nok'toak 

ikkia 

Akko'a 

Ahkob'alegrok 

iii  kob'go 

Akkofaimk 

iikok 

Akkooej^ruk 

Ah  k«ok'a  look 

i^  kook  a  lonjr'a 

AUeckala^ 

AhkwrU 

Mko-la 

ikkm 

ik  ku'alo 

ihkwta 

Ahkot 

Afe  kuzfiit 

iUwtb'a 

Ahhttgnetk'to 

ifelik 

Abkkegj 

Ak  bk  sbe  nalok 

AkWkto 

AbK^ft 

Ab  ate'diuk* 

Alixikcbo'a 

Akfflineok'tegoot 

AhttlBtf'it 

A^BOO'tiB 

Akttfah'poon 
^k  Au  BA  elio'ak 
iUoBg  ne  ak'te  go  i 

Akfckchook'toak 

Aupah 

Akpabla 

Akpi 

Akre'giy 
{{regaylok 
Akre'fT 
Akrofio 

Akt«p 

attfcw'iegook 
Ahtik'«1oiie 
Aktok 
JlitBkkvoi 

Aktektowr* 

Akmit 

Akiketo 

*}Tciiapuin'a 

^»ikWak 

«»xiktokinik 

Akwianiute 

^ydiok 
Akj»» 

Afejo^^ 

fjywrneakto 
AJik^ak 

Aksn'a 


Ancient 

A  koo  i>e'ta 

Chair 

Grindstone,  irbctstone 

A  koop  te  tet'in 

Long  boots 

Stubborn 

A  koop  tik'ta 

Long  deer  boots 

Old  squaw  duck 

A  koo'puk 

Evening 

Rnb 

A  koo  puk  a  loo'ra 

Sat 

Mother 

Ala  pah 

Cold 

Mother 

Alapak'took 

Very  cold 

Fiah 

Al  a  pah  yak'took 

Intense  cold 

FiAben 

Al  e  ga'ret 

Small  oogarook  seal 

Littlo  brother 

Al  e  geet  ke  U 

Border 

Salmon 

Al'eco 
Al'eh 
Al  ep'e  (A 

Mica 

Restive 

Ripped 

Back  and  forth 

Buy.  trade,  8cU 
Whale's  tail 

Al  geet'cho 

Conld  not 

Al  gong'a 

Birth 

Pull  of  life 

A  lek'tHh 

Tear,  tattered 

Pillow 

A  llk'to 

Full  of  holes 

Stem  of  a  boat 

Al  lay  chook'toonga 

Play 
Feldspar 

Black  tanned  leatlMT 

Al  le  gro 
Al  lo'ke  cy 

In  the  morning 

Have  they  gone 

This  morning 

Al  look  to  a 

Lick 

Bitter 

Al  loo'ra 

Sonp 
Dock  weed 

Short  cloak 

Al  lu'e  knt 

Sleigh  bell 

Al  lupe'to  ak 

Icecream 

Dinner  bell 

Al  lu  rcuk  chnm'na 

Put  on  coal 

Ship's  bell 
Paddle 

Al  hi'tok 

Spoon 

Alo 

Crooked 

Batter 

Alo'a 

Coal 

Rudder 

Alok'cgah 

Wet 

Stop 

Alokle'on 

Door-mat 

To  the  right 

Al  on'yok 

Horizon 

Stir 

A  loot'koo  cbe  ne 

Alone 

Aphuit 

Al  o'ra 

Bent 

Canvas  back  dnok 

Al  o'tok 

Spoon 
Violin 

Knot  in  a  tree 

A  lo'ta 

Wo  are  going 

A  maga  rok'to 
Am  a  li'tuk 

Sew 

Thong 

Are  they  gone 

Plenty 

Amalok'tuk 

Much,  plenty 

Will  not  go 

Am  e  ok'tn  a 

Few 

Gone 

Amfiga 

Joint 

Skin 

Amnearu'tit 

In  succession 

Scab 

A  moh'ook 

Wolf 

Kim 

A  mok'tit 

Humpback  salmon 

Fine  glover's  needle 

Am  o'kwoi 

From 

Pnt  on  canoe-cover 

A  moo  rok'to  ak 

Doctor  frothing 

Ready 

A  moud'luk 

Snow-bird 

Keep  time 

A  mowl'geet 

Eider-duck 

Snow  on  ground 

A  mow'lek 

Eider-duck 

Genial 

A  mow'o 

Wolf 

Going  home 

An 

Off 

Old  squaw  duck 

An'a  nah 

Sick 

Raw^ 

An  a  nok'tn 

Headache 

Father 

An  a  ve'a 

Brown  duck 

Don't 

An  a  yaug'ik  pe 

Remaining 

Distant 

An  e'vali 

Well 

Beautiful 

Ang  a  chuk  a  chnk 
cboa 

Flirt 

Starlish,  clube  in  cards 

Glove,  hand 

Anff'yow 

Companion 

Kick 

An'ing 

Leave 

Take  from 

An  ing  a  ak'pe 

We  ere  leaving 

Even 

An  in'wilc 

Old  marmot 

Stocking 

An  in'3'ok 

Old  marmot 

Small  owl 

An  nun  ne  ak'to 

Not  comiu;; 

Soond 

An  nu'tok 

Pain 

Musical  instrument 

An  nn'yok 

Snow  house 

Listen 

An  o  hok'to  ak 

Climbini: 

Went 

A n  ok  a  cbook'toon  ga  Wish  to  get  to  a  closet 

Box 

Anok'awlk 

Closet 

Divide 

An  ok'kuk 

House  fly 

From  now 

An  ok'la 

House  fly 

Take  from 

An  o'kla 

Air 

From 

An  o  ko'luke 

Ship's  block 
Kill 

Departed 

An  0  lo  rok'to 

A  poke 

An'oot 

Dog  harness 
Paddle 

Chum 

An  oo'tit 

Staff 

An  o'wa 

Wind 

File 

An  Cwa  kah 

Gale 

Cancer 

An  ow  ok'loon 

Axe 

Go 

An  ow  ti'lnk 

Hotchkiss  rifle 

Mushroom 

An  ow  tok'puk 

Kind  of  bird 

We  are  going 

An  ow  to  la  too'tek 

Hotchkiss  bullet  moulds 

Bruise 

An  uk'cho 

Undo 

Let 

An  uk'ta 

Visit 

Worm 

An  nk  tn  puk'too 

Sigh 

Medium  box 

An  uk  ter  va'luk 

Breathe 

Decoy 

An  uk  tok'to 

I  will  go,  too 
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A  nnng'ne  rah 
Ap'kou 
Ap  kwot'e 
A'poon 
Ai>  wouk'to 
Ar'rnh 
A  86 'ret 
A  shu'na 
A  sliu'rok 
A  8liii  pi  ak'to 
As  kc  inc'tuk 
At'a 
At'ago 
At  ak'en  o 
At  asheet'she 
At  cha  kin'ga 
At'cliu 
A  tiff'a 
Atil'ago 
At  lik'a  chatr 
A  tow'Hhek 
A  tow  sho'me 
Attan'o 


W halo' 8  spout 

Hoad 

Road 

Frost,  or  snow 

Picoo 

Ache,  hurt 

Berries 

What 

Bad 

Very  bad 

Fiucer  ring 

DosTst,  quit 

Kotice 

Weak 

Get  out 

Who  is  ho 

Don't  know 

Cloak,  coat,  shirt 

Put  on  cloak 

Span 

One 

One  of  them 

Beyond,  after 


At  tik'alonc-ig'aloo    Pair  of  stockings 
Atti'loo  Grandmother 

Attoad'lok  Stocking 

At  to'a  lu  Song 

Attoil'oo  Sing 

Attook'toa  Lend 

At  tun'e-wit'o  Out  of  reach 

At  tung'a  Solo 

At  tut'a  Backbone 

A  tuk  atong'nernk  Musical  instrument 
Aus  lo  ok'puk  Tonicod 

A  ve'uk  Mussel 

A  V  wo  Root,  substitute  for  tobaeoo 

A  wad'luk  Father-in-law 

A  what  tal  e  gow'ro   Snow-bird 
A  win'yate  Lemmine 

A  wuk  te  chah'tln      You  wilfsend 
A  yo'uiany  Noiso 

A  j'oon  Male 

A'yoou-sell'  a  Rooster 

Az'e  gown  Ice  scratcher 

Az  re  gow'a  Let  it  be 

Az  u  tbk'to  Polo 

Balapkar  Tent 

Bonelek 'to  Leader 

Chah  ah  lin'a  tuk       Butterfly 
Chah  ok'tuk  Read 

Chak'aana  Breast  of  deer 

Chal  a  o'tat  Wolf  and  wolverine  trim- 

mings blended 
Chal'o  gab  Scissor  cut 

dial  lek'cho  Scissors 

Chnl'nok  Bone 

Chal  nok'cho  Take  out  bone 

Chalnpe'took  Morsel 

Cham'c  rah  Apron 

Chau'ik  Deer  hair 

Cha  nok  Pii>e 

Chap  poo'to  Birtl's  nest 

Chate  ko'a  Knee 

Chato  kong'a  roa        Kneel 
Chavo'a  Divorced 

Chav'ok  Divorced 

Cha  vow'te  Tools 

Cha  wik,a  lo  ra  Wire 

Cha  wil'a  ro  me  Whittle 

.44  Winchester  rifle 

.45  Winchester  rifle 

Brass 

Iron 

Rainbow 

Bottom  of  sole 

Slide 
» ak  Brittle 

Tired 

Cache 

Pipe 

wTiale's  head 

What  now 

Toboggan 

Pull 

Bip 

Large  white  stripe 


Che  zrel'gect 
Chik'a  ro 
Chim  o'ra 
Chit'kwo 
Cho  a  roe'ma 
Chok'peek 
Choo  loo  me'a 
Choop  loo'ro 
Cho  plok'to  wah 
Chowrio 

Chow  wcp'ke  lup 
Chow  we'ruk 
Chow  we  tuk  • 
Chow'wik 
Chow  wik'tuk 
Chu  ba'la  ta 
Chu  blu'ok  to 
Chu'cha 
Chug'a  ren 
Chuk  a  niik'a  tok 
Chuk'loo 
Chuk  loo'lc  rok 
Chuk  loo'ne  chin 


Small  while  stripe 

Wink 

Bind 

Flipper 

Scarf 

Whale's  tail 

Bowstring 

Gnn  nipple 

Dust 

Gap 

Sharp 

Steel  blade 

Knife  cut 

Iron,  steel,  knife 

Cut  with  knife 

Pipe  cleaner 

Blow  breath 

Aco 

Answer 

Butterflv 

Alio 

Not  a  lio 

You  don't  lio 


Chuk  loo'ne  cho  Not  lyinp 

Chuk  loo'ne  luk  I  don^t  lie 

Chuk  loo  ru'ne  I  lie 

Clnik  loo  ru'ten  You  lio 

Chuk  loo'ok  Cache 

Chum  o  rck'to  Heavy  cloak 

Chung'ho  Dorsal  (in 

Chung  ne  ng'gah  Chest 

Chung  na  yek'to  Jealous 

Chung  mug'gah  Breast 

Chun  nk  too  roo'ok  Harlot 

Chu'ret  Willow 

Chu'u  Too 

Chu  uke  chu  ah'chu  a  Scratch 

Chu'wa  Roe 

Chy  Tea 

Chy'elke  Cache 

Chy  yoong'a  ro  a  Empty-headed  fool 

Dak  to'a  Kidney 

Do'bra  Sufficient 

£ag  a  we'e  kin  Pocket 

Eag  ru'ga  Testicles 

Eat'pik  Small  dock  weed 

E  boo  ro'ak  Barthqnake 

E  boo  roo'ak  Ice  pressure 

E'che  SmoKO 

E  chc'a  Chimney 

E  cheh'a  wik  Hood  fringe 

E  cheh'iii  Enter 

E  che  mal'o  Think,  believe 

E  che  nial'o  too  Sad 

E  chig'a  nok  Adze  or  nephrite  stone 

E'cho  End 

E  cho'hin  Wing 

E'chook  End 

E  chook'to  a  Fade 

E  chook'to  ak  Y'ellow 

E  choop  cha'look  to    Hiccough 

E  chow'ta  Adam's  apple 

E  chu'ga  Drink 

E  chug'e  ra  Seven 

E  chu'ka  Wing 

E  chuk'a  lenn  a  May  I  enter 

E  chuk'  alik  a  go  Come  in 

E  cliuk'a  rook  Go  out 

E  chuk'a  tin  Come  in 

E  chuk  la'ago  I  go  in 

E  clium'a  Enter 

E  chung'mek  Parasite  gall 

E  Chung  ok'olek  Parasite  gall 

E  chu'roa  Stagnation  of  blood 

E  ek'tnt  Shut  up 

Eek'kik  Hard,  pliable  wood 

Eel  a  ok'pe  To  swallow 

Eel 'vat  Hera 

Eetkilak'a  rook  Tanned 

E'gah  Kitchen 

E  gab  ta  gow'ro  The  cook 

E  gab  ta  ro'a  The  cook 

E  ga  lah'to  Window 

E  ga  la  moak'tuk  Moonshine 

E  ga'look  Enongh 

E  ga  look'to  Snowblind 
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Ipjiialu'gm 
IsalcJteho 

L.f-ekret 

E  :ij^  c  re 
EH 

brb 
tb'booktooag'a 

li  12  ymr'a 
Eiurtcliek 

Ct  4  ^tk 

r..!«ak 
E'  1*0  a 

£'-r(hPttt 

El'.era 
^»^  'chfra 

lv-,trt 

* »';  fci  kwDa 

liSDiaroa 

;  -fi  lak'snk 


;'^ta»ook 
t  15^  ha  yet 
r.^welik 


t'*-s*iocruk 

{w-'kwoiuk 
J'-rUk 
{   •?» 

{*'«vaL 
{kiastk 

{'-^aeak 


1? 


Mttto,  or  one  of  a  pair 
ToBsiiig  balls  vitli  bo4h 

hands 
Caa  not  see  oat 
Tossing  balls  irith  £»6i 
Needle  case 
Meteor 
Cooked  done 
Meteor 
Edge 

m»ck  wolf 
Asltamed 
Temple 
Mountain 

Mate 

Smooldering 

Sons 

Sospenders 

Knot  iu  a  tree 

Slap 

Deer  pen 

Pocket 

Feared 

Afraid 

Gbost 

Edgeofaitoniee 

Elevatod  cache 

Kim-flre  Winchester  rifle 

Wound 

Mattress 

Gans 

Towel 

Scraper 

fibow 

Show 

Too  scrape 

Plane 

Matehes 

Matchbox 

MatcheA 

Blister 

Porerty  stricken 

Wort 

Bhutk'tanned  leather 

Bonftre 

Flat 

Hira 

He/she,  it 

^^en  did  he 

Pwcaplne 

Crab 

Snipe 

They  are 

Cross  fox 

Thai.it 

l<lattened 

Comb 

Ton  do  it 

Bamod  black 

Too  have  (singular) 

Yonra 

Yon  have  (plaral) 

Yon  will 

Yon 

HeU 

Sonml  or  gulf 

Back  of  band 

Pdronpine 

Sandstone  ball 

Enonffh 

Wrinkle 

KoU 

Coil,  or  roll  up 

SeasbeU 

Ostraciso 

Alder  dye 

Shaxv 

Cap  handle 

Let  go 

Fishlino 

Sharpen 

Sharpener 


£  pik'tah 

Epir'ak 

E  pir  ak'a  re  a 

E  poo  cho'a 

£  poo'ta 

E  pang'a 

Era'ge 

K  re  gak 

£  re  ee'me 

£  re'gik 

E  reh'aro 

Erek'tho  roa 

£  re  lukcho'ak 

Eren'ik 

£  re  tek'pe  go 

£  ro'toim'ak 

£  rez'co  vraik 

£  rika  gah 

£  rine'ni  rok 

Erit 

£  rit'kaoe  zuk 

E  rit  keet'ke 

£  rit  shnk'a  moo  nek 

£  ro  kok'laa 

£  rok'se  lon^  * 

£  rok'so  la  tin 

£  roo  voo  ok 

£  se  Too'wuk 

£  sha'ne 

£  shaw  os'til  ook 

E  shok'kn  a 

£  sho'wak 

£  shah'a  wik 

E'shuk 

EUko' 

E  te'gite 

£  tig'a  rok 

£  tik  to'a 

£  tip  chang'* 

£  tin  til  ang'a 

E  tit'kook 

E'to 

£  to  ok'to 

£  tag'a  shaw 

£  tuk'too  ak 

£  u  ti'lot 

E  va  goo'tit 

£  va'lo 

E  va'roak 

E'vn 

E  vak'che  roa 

E  wal'o 

£  yah'zra  rang  na 

£  vo'weet 

£  yar'ok 

E  ying'ye  ok 

£  zre  gok'to  * 

£  zre  gown 

£  zro  ko'ak 

Foch  I  ynng'or 

Goo  re  lok'too  it 

Hah 

Hah  ne'ta 

Hi' 

HiDg*i 

Hi'pab 

Hi  pah'go 

Hi  pah'ne 

Hi  pang 'a 

Hiope'kawtak 

Hi  upe'kot 

Ib'low 

Ibra'ra 

I  chel'o  e  guy 

I  cbe'me 

Ig'a  lok 

Ig  n  lok'to 

Ig'n  In 

Ig  a  ki'puk 

Ig'n  lute 

Ig  la  to  ro'a 

Ig  le'a 

Ig  lo  per'o 

Ig  low  up  cbak'choak 

Ig  hi'pea 

Ig  ne'ek 


DnU 

Wick 

Flame 

Pot  a  handle  on 

Oar 

Letffo 

Exclamation  of  fear 

Ey^lassea 

I  saw 

Saw 

Opera  glass 

Screen  over  the  dead 

Blixzard 

Cave 

Worn  out 

WatCTfall 

Plover 

Goggles 

Dizzy 

Eye 

warbler 

Leer 

Eyes  shnt 

Take  down 

I  cut  up 

You  cut  np 

Piling  up 

Gun  spring 

To  tbera 

Gan  caps 

Wlnr 

Ban«wdseal 

Chimney 

Loather  string 

Open 

Feet 

Hearts,  of  cards 

Tent  door 

Depth 

Deep 

LiUIe  flcger 

On 

Snap  off 

Wake  up 

Plane 

Gone  out 

Shariogs 

Clam 

Setting  hen 

Blister 

Medicine  rites 

Thread  or  sinew 

Drowsy 

Kind  of  grass 

Black  bear 

Wish  to  eat 

Chased 

Marl  too  spike 

Frost-bitten 

Bab3'  denr 

Win 

Yes 

Scared 

What  (ertUimatlon) 

Pelvis 

Two 

Recent  past 

In  the  pnst 

Mate,  or  second  person 

Small  box 

Large  box 

Unborn  seal 

Thick 

Shall  I  give 

Give  me 

Laugh 

Laughing 

Hon  so 

Trader's  house 

Town 

Giggle 

Shrunp 


Revolver 
Smile 
One  side 
Shtirap 
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Ik  a  vuk'to 

Ikkate'cbama 

Ik'kik 

Ik  na  sa'ik 

Ik  ua  sa  ahey'ik 

Ik  no 'a 

Iknea'to 

Ik  no  grom'ik 

Ik'uok 

Ik  nek  a  tik'sok 

Ik  nek'awik 

Ik  nok  o  ti  Ink 

Ik  nol  a  ;;ow'ruk 

Ik  ne  shek'a  rook 

Ik  ne  shoog'a  rook 

Ik  pa  krak 

Iki>eak'runoy 

Ik  pe  or'o 

Ik  po  krah'pak 

Ik  png  rah'puk 

Ik  pnc'rak 

II  each  c  niug'e  gah 

n  o  ali'pnk 

II  o  ak'chak 

II  o  ah'rook 

II  goke'ohik  cko  ak 

II  cow'e 

IliV'ft 

II  il'e  gah 

II II  0  yarg'uk 

II  im'ne 

I  lok'to 
Ila'  a  lok 
II'u  hun 

II  u  hat'in 
II  n  pah  ong'a 
II'u  park 
II  up  nah'tah 
II'u  yon 
II'u  weet 
11  u  weet  so'a 
II  jo'ne 
Iiu'a  cho 
Im  ah'ok 
Im  a  ik  to  ak 
imakok 
Im  sn'e 
Im  atc'kon 
Im  a'yo 

Im  ua  chok'to  a 
Im  ne'a 
Im  o'ga 
Im  o'ro 
Imp  na'ak 
Imp'ni 
Imp'not 
Im  u'ga 

Im  u  ga  iik'tik  to  ak 
Im  u  gow'ro 
Im  n'greh 
Im'uk 

Im  uk  a'srook 
Im  uk  Hro4l'na 
Im  uk  tok'to  ak 
Im  uk'too 
Im  uk'tuk 
Im  ulu'ra 
Ihi  u'na 
Im  un'a 

Im  un'auk'tung'a 
Im  u  op'kwo  tah 
In  a'lo 
I  ne  ak'to 
In  cck'to  nech 
In  eh'a  wik 
Ing'in 
Inlk'Uu 
In  im'une 
In  in  koh'ok 
In  ok'to 

In  u  ba  ook'took 
In'uke 

In  uno  op'kwo  tah 
In  uno' wok 
In  upc'a 
In  u'touk 


Sidcway 
Laxy 
Nit 

Brown  owl 
Brown  owl 

mm 

Alight 

Primera 

Liehtuing  oc  pyrite 

Pnmers 

Stove  or  fireplace 

Not  a  flteamaliip 

Steam  launch 

Voh-ano 

Volcano 

Near  future 

Sea  nrchin 

Sewing  bag 

Near  past 

Yesterday 

Kecently 

Know 

Destitute  person 

Destitute  person 

Orph  aued  (lonesome 

Swelling 

Entrailtt 

Knot 

Child 

Boys 

You  have 

Wet 

Unfit 

All 

All,  everything 

Lining 

Undershirt 

All 

Pill 

You 

Do  you  understand 

Inside 

No  water,  empty 

Peninsular 

Pearl 

Soup 

Shellfish 

Pass 

Towel 

Travail 

WUl  you 

Dipper 

Pipe  of  tobacco 

Mountain  sheep 

Clirt' 

Cliff 

To  wind  or  ball 

Full  moon 

Cup 

Cup 

Water 

Bay  or  harbor 

Whisky 

Waves 

Drink 

Bathe 

Joints 

Stain 

Is  mine 

I  am  drunk 

Br:dgo 

It 

Go  back 

Sit  down 

Guillemot  (winter  plumage) 

Apartment 

Are  yon  through 

Toggle 

Mirage 

Lie  down 

A  crowd 

Man 

Spots  on  moon 

Doll 

Strangers 

Little 


In  u  vok'ut  ting  a 

In'weet 

In'yo 

In'yok 

In  yo'roko 

lu'yuk 

I  pah'ffo 

Ip  kuh  na'luk 

Ip  kel  nok 'to 

Ip  koou'ik  cho 

Ip  pe  ah'ro 

Ir  a  wik  a-a  til'a  go 

I'ro 

Ir  up  kah'ah 

Ir  up  kwok'to 

Ir  up  kowk'tit 

Ir  741  rup'kah 

I  sha'a 

Ish  ik'toot 

Ish  u  ba  nuk'tuk 

Ite 

It  kil  ah'ro 

It  knn  ok'took 

I'took 

I  vuh'nk 

I' wok 

Ka  a  tig'a 

Ka  Cheng  ne  uk'toak  Winter  festival 


Dwarf 

Native  men 

Cut 

Beetle 

Live 

Bug 

Next  jear 

Turbot 

Turbot 

Scrai>o 

Jellyfish 

Wash  clothes 

Bring 

Drop 

Dropped 

Cavern 

Carry 

Sleeve 

Deer  boots 

Whisper 

View 

Dance  of  death  or  exhnufl 

tion 
Let  me  have  the  things 
Give 
Snipe 
Walrus 
Shoulder  blade 


Ka  u'rooK 

Kab  loont 

Kah'cha 

Kah  ek'tok 

Kali  kak'took 

Kah  ko  rah'ah 

Kah  raun'e 

Knh  ok  tnk'too  it 

Kah  tu'a 

Kah'tuk 

Kah  ve'a 

Kah  vun'a 

Kah' way 

Kah'way 

Ka  ing'nea 

Ka  ip^ah 

Ka  kek'tah 

Ka  kek'Ut 

Kal  a  gow'ro 

Kal  a'o 

Ka  la'ok 

Kal  en'ok 

Kal'ik 

Kal  ik'se  mega 

Ka  limine  ret 

Kal  le'ket 

Kal  le'tot 

Kal  loak'ta 
Kal  lo'a  wah 
Kal  lu'at 
Kal'luk 
Kal  luk'in 
Kal  o'at 
Kal  o'mo 
Cal  oo'chnk 
Kal  oog'a  rah 
Kal  oo'kin 
Kal  uk'luk 
Ka  na  ak'se  mk 
Kang  a  yang'mo  a 
Kan'o  look 
Kang'oot 
Kan  ik'to 
Kan  ik'to  tin 
Kan  o'mo 
Knn  o  me'ke 
Kan'uk 
Kan  uk'a 
Kao'to 
Kap  a  Inng'a 
Kape'gah 
Kni»'c  gah 
Knp'c  goan 
Knp  ool'lnk 
Knp  oot'ok 
i  Kjjji'Hcet 


Cry 

Gun  caps 

Hungry 

Brain 

Called  in 

Call 

In  there 

Beach 

Hungry 

Whale  meat 

Sand  or  gravel 

Out  or  up  there 

Bird 

Ptarmigan 

Bilo 

Shiver 

Island 

Island 

Cup 

Sandpaper 

Scar 

Spring  of  water 

Rust 

Rusty 

Chain 

Book 

Name  given  to  15, 13, 14  pa 

Kle 
Whistle 
Cloud  V 
Frost  tlsh 
Cloud 
Knot 
I^Vost  fifth 
Bird  nest 
Cloudless 
Codfish 
Month 
Sack 

Light  weight 
Uncle 

Month  of  a  river 
White  geese 
Near 
Near  you 
Don't  know 
Uncertain 
Speak  ont 
Confirm 
Call 

Stab  one's  self 
Servant 
Snowdrift 
I*«ver 
Foam 
Awl 
How  much 
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It}  re 

it?  ve  to'ak 

uno 

i^rr'(paliikto 

^»^ktoak 

i.refkek 
£i.>«o]Bk 
iirtfti 
LttU 

Jui  cka  J"! 
iitf 
Satek 
IlteUlik 

Iat«nk 
£*  "Mkkook 

^takalma'a 

Ki  tail*  it 

Ka*k 
IiTkat 

Ji^iaweit 

fcirv'a 

wreiatn 

i^carok'tura 

fenrkfik 

Jwaeret 

&k*ik 

{eUikok 

t'bok'tet 

UcBtk 

Wawjtowto 

Jdauk'too 

{tl'iaik 

5*1^3  ink 


Sugar 

How  many 

Wolrerine 

Marten    - 

Cry 

Ked 

Blush 

Ked 

Took  under 

Gnn  hammer 

Cards 

Arm 

Side 

Harbor  seal 

Exhort 

Chalk,  or  -white  rook 

West 

Middle  finger 

Waist 

Qnack  of  a  loon 

Hip 

Finger  ring 

White 

Skinning  knife 

Brovn 

Mj  wife 

Dock  weed 

Pocket 

Doit 

Lamenting 

Plant 

To  harden 

Capsixe  kyak 

Dlae  fox 

Roand 

Stove-lid  lifter 

Capsize  sled 

do  ahead 

Nail 

Kivct 

A  bolt 

Sky 

Quick 

Qoickly 

fione-faoll  missile 

Lance 

Stairway 

Freah 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Maatodon 


K^kWaoksegoaMastodon  irory 
w  uk  ilia  Venereal  sorea 

r?Wk  Aurora 


Jtliktok 

Jflmmntik 

J--cfi'»»to 

J'Wclink 
{''•^rait 

I- 

{'Mrloit 
f>»#d»k 

?»*>r*roa 

f*afok»to 

5»*adEto 


Seam 

Sinking  in 

Brindle  mouse 

Hurry  with  it 

Infenor 

Key,  or  bolt 

Thunder 

Sled 

Kaatwrind 

Kisa 

Pup 

Lost-quarter  moon 

A  plant 

Sheath 

Face  or  mask 

What  name 

Crazy 

Fooltsh 

Pepper  or  spices 

Score  (twenty) 

Count 

Sharpen 

Shroud-lashings 

Notching 

Wreath 

Bright 

To  dute  boot-soles 

Black  fox 

Frost-bite 

Frostbite 

Wood 

Gun-stock 


Ko  ru'it 

Ke  rn'mik 

Ko  ra'peak 

Ko  sha'no 

Ko  she  ine 

Kc'sho 

Ke'shok 

Ko  shokpolawk 

Ko  shok'luk 

Ko  took  ka  cho'ak 

Ko  toop'to  ak 

Ke'tnk 

Ke  nk  ton'ra 

Ko  n  ro'ak 

Ke  vo  ru'a 

Ke  A'ung'nnk 

Ke  wek'kah 

Ko  wil  n  wit  ket'ka 

Ke  win  mo  gah'mo 

Ke  ya'ek 

Ki  ah'rook 

Ki  en'rak 

Kien  rak'toak 

Klg'etlk 

Kig'le 

Klg  le  to'ak 

Kig'lik 

Kig  look'to  ak 

Klg  me  ah'rook 

Kig  mok 

Kiiva 

Kik  kaig  gow'ro 

Klk  to'ate 

Kilayok'to 

Ki  le  ang'a 

KI  le'nek 

Kil  la'Iuk 

Kil  lawk'to 

Kil  la  ynng'a  ro  a 

Kil'le 

Kil  le  yuk'a  ruk 

Kil  lU'ie  ruk 

Kil  low'tit 

Kil'ow 

Kil'own 

Kil'own 

Kil'reh 

Kil'ruk 

Ki'luk 

Kiluk'tuk 

Kil'yo 

Kil  yo'ro 

Kil  yow  rok'to  a 

Kim  me'a 

Kim  me  go'tel 

Kim'uh 

Ki  no  ak'to 

Ki  ne'cho 

Ki  ne  shah'tin 

King'a 

King'a 

King  ah'xrook 

King'nlik 

King  ik'to  ak 

King  mik'a 

King  mok'tet 

King'mnh 

King'ok 

King  ok'a 

King  ok'alcok 

Kingsh'ga 

Kinnanuk'to 

Kin  u'gali 

Kin  u  gah'ro 

Kin'n  go 

Kin  n  ok'tnk 

Kin'ya 

Kin  yoak'a  lo 

Ki'ro 

Kitcho'a 

Kit  ko  ate'kon 

Kit  lo'ok 

Kit'look 

Ki  tokaek 

Kiu'e 

Ki  wuut'nuk 


Word 

Brushwood 

Fir 

This  sido 

Only 

Which  one 

Anchor 

Ib  nnclioretl 

Will  anchor 

Slit!" 

Soften 

Which 

Fringes 

Cold  chill 

Sink 

East  wind 

Lift 

Scrapings 

Lift  mo 

Chisel 

Capsize  kyak 

Cross  fox 

Blue  fox 

Vise 

Flint  scraper 

Flint  scraper 

Pimiile 

Crank V  i»crson 

Pup 

Dog 

Come 

Vise 

Mosquito 

Sew 

They  arc  coming 

Drift  ivory 

Cloudy 

Sew 

Sew 

Giant 

Bi;;  and  fat 

King  (cards) 

Shuttlo 

Violin 

Doctor's  drum 

Measure  of  mesh  in  nets 

Marmot  hawk 

Marmot  hawk 

^.oof,  clear  sky 

xireakers 

Seven-year  itch,  sores 

Toaso 

Doctoring 

Boot-heel 

Eyelid 

Constellation  of  stars 

Coming  home  or  back 

Not  coming 

Turn  forward 

Weather 

Boot  upper 

Shin 

Large  cider-duck 

Lofty 

Heel 

Bite 

Vise 

Air-hole 

Nose 

Porcupine 

Shin 

Stay 

Spyglass 

Magnifyingglass 

See  it 

W"' 

Want  to  see 

Coming 

Scratch 

Transparent 

Curtain 

Wring 

Second  toe 

Thigh 

East 
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Ki  ya'ta 

Ki  ya  to'ak 

Ki  yaw'ro 

Kiz  re  gok'to  ak 

Kiz  ro  gow'we  rlk 

Ki'zrct 

Kiz  ze  oak'iook 

KIo  ga  tok'tuk 

KIo  iM)  tek'chin  ia 

Kle  ya  nok'tn  ma 

Kob  A  bnh'rook 

Kob'a  roon 

Kob  lo'tok-kin'ya 

Kob  lov'ek 

Koblu'U 

Koblu'na 

Kob  ro'a 

Kob  row  ote'nok 

Kog'ft  oot 

Kog  ft  rah'yah 

Kog  ft  rah  y ok' toon 

Kog  a  ra'ik 

Kog  a  rn'ma 

Kog  la  oo'tin 

Kog  ok' to 

Kon'o  chok 

Ko  ho'wik 

Ko  hy'at 

Ko  iu  uk'too  ma 

Ko  in'u  rook 

Kok  a  la  Ink'a 

Kok  a  lek'a 

Kok  a  lo'a 

Kok 'a  re 

Kok'a  retik 

Kok'ft  rook 

Kok'a  root 

Kok  a  ra'rok 

Kok  a  zru'ok 

Ko  ke  a  lii'ta 

Kok'c  lab 

Kok'o  late 

Kok'o  zrit 

Kok  ik'cbo 

Kok'ik  kak 

Kok  ik  ko'ne 

Ko  kit  ke  gah'tin 

Kokitkok'sea 

Kok  kook 

Kok'leo 

Kok  me  la'ya 

Kok  luol'lel 

Kok'o 

Ko  kood'look 

Ko  ko  voo'ro 

Kok'rato 

Kok'ro  tik 

Kok'ni  ft 

Kok  BO' it 

Kok  Rook'to 

Kok'tit 

Kok'to 

Kok  to  mo  ok'to  gab 

Kok  uk'ttmg  a 

Ko'kut 

Ko'kwcct 

Ko  la'to 

Kol  c'cbo 

Ko'leet 

Ko  lo'po  at 

Ko  le'ro 

Ko  ling  a  ok 

Ko  ling  o  tal'i  a 

Ko  lip  cbeh'aw  ik 

Kolip'se 

Ko  liv  a  ra 

Kol'le 

Kol  lek'to 

Kol'let 

Kol'la 

Kol  Inng'a  ro  a 

Kol  nk  cbu'ake 

Kol  u'na 

Kom'c  goyrn 

Kom'o  ro 


Turn 

SUde 

Fall 

Sweat  dance 

Butterfly 

They  are  coming 

Sweat 

To  ball 

Twist 

Sewing 

Claw-bammer 

Beak 

'Winter  darknesi 

Eel 

Evebrow,  sky,  gua  fl 

T^hite  man 

Crown 

Bull-head  fish 

Buckle 

Shot 

Shot-gnn 

Shot  (large) 

Ladle 

Beard 

Leaking 

Brain 

Running  sore 

Catch 

Tickle 

Fat 

Old  i»antaloona 

New  pantalooni 

Lip 

Ladle 

Dividers 

Cartridge 

Arrow 

Lead 

Hook 

Whin 

Hard  bread 

Shallow 

Fork 

Blow  nose 

Bang  up 

I  have 

Freezing 

Have  nut 

Crab 

Knee-breeches 

Korth-east  Alaaka 

North-cast  Alaska 

Hard  bread 

Speckled 

When  will 

Straw 

Bullet  moulds 

Bullet 

Tx>on 

Jade  (stone) 

Hato 

Person's  lap 

Sack 

Blow  nose 

Grooved 

Finger  nails 

Above 

Kaval 

Ten 

Ten 

Top-sail 

Over 

Nine 

Oil  stove 

Pot,  kettle 

Chain 

^\r 

Dipper 
Basket 
Austere 
Fish  hawk 
Give  back 
Pincers 
Make  dark 


Kom  mam'mik 

Kom  mi  cho'a 
Kom  mlt'kon 
Kom 'mo  ke 
Kom  mo'to 
Kom'muk-ip  pwo'- 

shek 
Kom  oi'znk 
Ko  mo  le'gy 
Ko  mor'ra 
Kom  nn'e 
Ko  ne  ah'wa 
Kon  eeh'a  rah 
Konoeh'cho 
Kon  ceh  puk'to 
Ko  no  ok'to 
Kon'o  zruk 
Kong'a  look 
Kong  a  yo'kok 
Kong'een 
Kong  ik'sbo  voeng'* 

agah 
Kong  ing'a 
Kong'o 
Kong'o 
Kong'ok 
Kong'o  vok 
Kong'ung  nung 
Kon  in  ik'ke  gah 
Kon  me  gah'ro 
Kou'nah 
Kon  ne'ag 
Kon 'no  au 
Kon  ucek'to  ak 
Kon  oo'3'ok 
Kon  o  yo'ok 
Kon  yik'a  ro 
Koo  a  whok'tit 
Koob  a  rok'pnk 
Koob'Iu 
Koob'ra 
Koo  choo'le  gah 
Koo'chuk 
Koog'am 
Koo  gar'o 
Ko  og  a  ru'la 
Koog  rn'it 
Koog  ru'lik 
Koog  ru'rok 
Ko  o^  zreet'to  on  ik 
Koo  ik  chu 
Koo  in'yok 
Kook 
Kook 'a  m 
Kook'o 
Kook'puk 
Kook'shook 
Ko  ok'to  tuk 
Koo  le  an 'a 
Koo  le  ok 'a  m  ne 
Koo  lun'ok 
Koom'muk 
Koo'muk 
Koo  ne'a 
Koo  ne'e  as 
Koo  pe  gc'ke  ga 
Koo  pe  gc'on 
Koop  gal'npo 
Koo  puk'tuK 
Koo  re'geet 
Koo  roo'ok 
Koo  row'nok 
Koosh'kok 
Koot'chook 
Koo  vo'ga 
Koo  vo'ro 
Koo' vim 
Koo  vin 
Koo'vu  a 
Koo'vuk 
Koo  wuk'sruk 
Koo  ya  goo't4» 
Koo  ya  fo'ak 
Koo  yel  goo'che  tin 


Mixture  of  snow,  berriM 

and  deer  fat 
Little  dark 
Darkened 
Grave 
Low  tied 
Long  boots 

Snore 

A  plant 

Bean 

In  here ;  in  there 

Stink 

Snowing  fast 

Showing 

Snowstorm 

Smell 

Outside 

WUd  sorrel 

Cormorant 

Fork  of  a  creek 

Neck 

Outside 

Happy  hunting  ground 

Game 

Heaven 

Bounding  up  deer 

West  wind 

Not  extinguished 

Gup 

A  root 

Tame  reindeer 

Crack 

Children 

Ch>ld,  or  copper 

Soulpin 

Mad 

Raft 

Fish-not  float 

Little  toe;  thumb 

Net 

Icicle 

Dripping 

Rifling 

Big  stream 

Round  needle 

Swan 

Glover's  needle 

Creek 

Glover's  needle 

Cough 

Fancy  pipe 

River 

Blackhead  gull 

Claw 

Big  river 

Flfiit 

Fog  horn 

Appx>opriated 

Appropriated 

A  grave 

Louse,  or  maggot 

Wife 

Winter,  white  deer 

Strip 

Undress 

Muskrat 

A  charm 

Hills 

Land  duck 

Small,  speckled  fish 

White  fox 

PtsUet 

Pour 

Spill 

Empty 

Bullet  mold 

Noxslo 

Big  river 

Flfait 

Intercourse 

Congratulate 

Glad 
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Isptlak 
£4  pel  0  cbe 

iT 

ietOBTung'oit 

ii  telToo 

isttaarago 

kflva'Tok 

Wkt 

S^vlfifrkon 
law  aowk'took 

1st  OBf^'a 

israa'o 
Kotiaot'tna 

JsijkooTatak 

ink koBga a lu  tin 
Jallookeent 

vssta 

^au  o«'re  re 
&asao 

jEflBck'toak 
l^Ba  ook'ioo 
Jaa  a  cbo  ok'too 
{•oleTok 
Jaaunartya 
Jssbel'ook 

1  ^tkonel'eoto 
5^nitok 

{••'kiBek 

f^'itok 
{Tiro 

Kr 


Intereoiirse 

Half 

MyziBO 

Crab 

goadea  (carda) 

lU  tempered 

White  fox 

Bird'a  breaat 

Axe 

Hatebet,  Ley's  as* 

Bad 

Bark  of  tree 

Bucket 

Sony 

Poor 

Slop  bucket 

Bed  aonaet 

Under 

Hammer 

Plug  tobacco 

Lamp  chimney 

Bumiiig  emt 

Broken  up 

lieaf  fat 

Brow 

Hanuner 

Thank  Ton 

Thank  Vou 

ConnGil  bouse 

Wedce 

Shoulder  strap 

To  lie  down 

Bunch  of  fisb 

Boots 

Courageous 

Boots  mid  pantalOCDf 

bined 
Aside 
To  the  left 
Wbat  will  yoQ  da 
Heartburn 
Mad 

Ashamed 
Prown 
Angry 

Bark  of  a  tree 
Outer  shirt 
Elastic 
Taltey 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Frozen 

Bdible  grass  roof( 
Twine 
Urinate 
Come 

Closed  boitt 
Come 


Ma  loo'gatnk 

Mai  o  te  gow'mk 

Mai  o  tok'klona 

Mai  ro'nik 

Ma  In'go  uk 

Ma  lu  gi'a  sok 

Ma  In  gwi'tuk 

Man 

Man'a 

Man'ik 

Man  ik'to 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M  rek 

M  n 

M 

1^ 

M 

M 

M 

Id 

1^ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Mik'a 

Mik  a  zru'rum 

Mik  o  look 

Mik  o  In'o 

Mik'e  ro 

Mik'lik 

Mik  o  ok'to  a 

Min  ig  zrum'ik 

Min  ok'took 

Min  ook'to 

Min'une 

Min  u  ok'tukto 

Min  u  tok'to 

Misli  a  vak'to 

Mite' pah 

Mit  ko'a 

Mit  ko'a  lo  ret 

Mit'koon 

Mit  koon'ik 

Mit  koot'a  chana 

Mit  ko  ti'lak 

Mit  te'roo 

Mi  u  how' to 

Mi  n  la'cho 

Mi  ute'  veit 

Mi  yo'lo 

Mi  yuk'to 

Mivuk'toik 

Mokiego 

Moklu'it 

Mok'luk 

Mok'luk  noon'a 

Mo'kwah 

Mon'eak 

Mon  oche'nek 

Mon'o  rook 

Mon  yt  la  rek 'toon 

Moo  ey  yatting 

Mooho'ya 

Moom  wa'a 

Moo  so  au'a 

Mop'lo  gok 

Moppo'gsh 

Moppo'gite 

Mowooshow'tin 

Much  a  muk'to 

Mug'a  roo 

Mug'wa 

Muk'e  la 

Muk'e  tin 

Muklook 

link  o  chft'na 

Muk  set'uk 


Leaf 

Schooner 

Straight 

Two  of  them 

Moth 

Bee 

Flat  shell 

Hero 

Here 

Shallow 

Here 

Another 

Another  time 

Close 

Blindfold 

Pinfeather 

Soap 

Pale 

Up  to  them 

Sack 

Cask 

Planing  knife 

Gun  wad 

Breast 

Flower 

Stab 

Sun 

Sleet 

Eider  duck 

Cover 

Alight 

Orindatone 

Hoof 

Little 

Third  Auger 

Thinl  too 

Little 

Planing  knife 

Glass 

Little 

String 

Tiretf 

Graphito* 

Writing 

Jump 

Bottle 

Old  bread 

Wish-bone 

Butte 

Animal  hair,  needle 

Feather 

Needle 

Tsm 

Turn  inside  out 

Ladder 

Kot  np 

Come  up 

Upon 

Baiso 

Climb 

Put  here 

Not  enough 

Damp 

Damp  ground 

That 

Fuel  moss 

Spread 

Fuel  moss 

Shotgun 

Bird  spear 

Whetstone 

Drumstick 

Wash  basin 

Whale  jaw 

Book 

Papers 

Turn  from 

Neglect,  don't  understand 

Bark  of  a  dog 

Beard 

Get  up 

Stand  up 

Knee 

High 

Seal  spear 
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Mnk'too  ka  chnk 

Muk  too'nik 

Muk  tow'go  ton 

Muk'tuk 

Mnl  e  kul'o  ro 

Mul'Io  kcot 

Mu  meek'to 

Mnni  ok'to  a 

Mnn'e 

Munok'clmk 

Mung  0  chuk'to 

Miiug  ok'to 

Miiu^it 

Munt'no 

Munt  nc  a'go 

Mon'uk 

Mun  ak'to  a 

Muppo  wa'ga 

Mur'i»ho 

Masli'o 

Mntkoo'a 

Mutteroo' 

Mu  y  tiugixig 

Mii/'ra 

Muz  ra  go'n 

Muz'rake 

Muz  rtU'iigo 

Na  ak'a  nio 

Na  goo'na 

Na  got  shtmg'not 

Nah' 

Nail  clio'nok 

Kah'trano 

Nali'ga 

Kah  kot'clm 

Kali  lu'kate 

Niib'iua 

Nali'nio 

Nak  a  ro'it 

Nak  a  toTT  go'ta 

Na  kn  og'a  gin 

Na  ko  og'a  ra 

Na  koo'tiok 

Na  koo  po  yak'to 

Na  koo'ra 

Na  lo'gali 

Na  lo  goo'buk 

Nal  mt 

Na  loDg'mnte 

Nal  oo'ali 

Na  lu'go  ret 

Na  luko'o  gah 

Nail  flk'a  mo 

Nun  ak'o 

Nan 'a  pah 

Nan  a'ro  ok 

Nau'o 

Nan  iimk'to  a 

Nnn'ook 

Nanoon 

Nnn'uk 

Na  pak'tot 

Na  pak'too  it 

Na  poy'oko 

Na  pwe'ha  ta 

Nar  a  chok'to 

Nar  a  cliook  too'ma 

Nar'a  kwok 

Nar  a  yok'to 

Na  rook 'a 

Nanli  a  ok'to 
Nash  a  to'cha 
Na  shat'to  ol'ek 
Nash  i'chnk 
Nnsh'oon 
Nash  ow'A  ink 
Na  tali'ga 
Na  tak'ko  ok 
Na  tak'took 
Na  tang'nok 
Nat  chan'a  bnr  o 
Nat'choet 
Nat'chik 
Nat  chnni'ok 


Not  thick 

Nat'kah 

Bottom 

Thick 

Nat  kat'ka 

Press 

Hind  sight 
Whalo  Ikin 

Natkoh'alek 

Down 

Nat  ma'at 

Family 

Distemper 

Nat  moo'ta 

Gizzard 

American 

Nat  mow'tung  a 

Strap 

Tnm  over 

Nato'a 

Top 

Level 

Na  tnk'kwo 

Nostril 

Nowlierc 

Na  Whik'ka 

Break 

Flute  with  a  noodle 

Nawhiktu'it 

Broken 

To  iMirve 

Na  wik'kung  a 

Groin 

Thick  weather 

Na  wing'a  wy 

Bench 

Turf 

Na  wing'l  chuk 

Not  bend 

Thas,  so,  this 

Na  yung'a 

Nod 

Later 

Ka  yuug  ok 'to 

Nodding 

Fish  pole 

Kaz'ra  vok 

Lake,  sheet,  muslin 

Black 

Naz'ruk 

Abdomen 

Olnttony 
Fish  gill 

Ne  ah'zrook 

Eat  . 

No  ak'a  mo 

Teapot 

Wild  parsnip 

Neakkojko 

Head 

Feather 

Neak'kwuk 

Tea:  broth 

Other  side 

Ne  ar  a  chook  too  ma  I  am  hungry 

Ice  bailer 

Neg'alek 

Brant 

There  is,  here  is 

Nege'a 

North 

It  was 

Ne  geb'li  boy 

Knuckle 

Hore  now 

Ne  ge  uk'tuk 

Sundog 

Is  more 

Ne  goo'u 

Ringworm 

Teapot 
renwinkle 

Ne  gung'a 
Ne'kaht 

Negative 
Reindeer  moss 

Calf  of  leg 

Nek 'a  we 

Leg  of  meat 

When 

Nek'a  wik 

Dining  table 

Beggar 

Nek  a  yok'to 

You  eat 

Wooden  fork 

Nek'eh 

Meat^  flesh 

No 

Nek  eh  ak  che'ro  ak 

Plenty  of  meat 

Bhidder 

No  kip  e  ak'to 

Not  enough 

Pitch  or  toss 

Nekoo'wik 

Table 

When 

Ne  koo'yan 

Tetter 

No 

Ne  kwe'chuk 

Not  good 

Cotton  grass 

Nel'a  kok 

Thigh 

Screw 

Nelakow'ruk 

Pantaloons 

You  love 

Nel'a  ru 

Don't  know 

I  love 

Nel  a  ru'it 

I  don't  know 

Snail 

Nela'to 

Miss 

Excellent 

Nel  a  we'ga 

Unknown 

Good 

Ne  lep'toon 

Unwind 

A  dart 

Neling'ne 

Leg  sinew 

A  root 
Crooked 

Ne  loong'a 
Neming'a 

Hippie 
Lashings 

White  men 

Nepeleak'shek 

Midnight  snn 

Seal  sinew 

Nepe'to 

Stick  together 

Small  fly 

Ne  put'  e  ro  it 

Gossip  * 

Block  and  tackle 

Ne  rah  ak'puk 

Well 

Awhile 

Ne  sha'ne 

This  side  of 

Wait,  by  and  by 

Nete  chok'te  ne 

Seal  liver 

Where 

No  n  go  nk  che  gah  Big  girl 

Trap 

chaok 

When 

Ne  u  ge  uk  pe  ah  ohe  Little  girl 

Carry  by  a  strap 
While  bear 

ak 
Ne  u  ge  uk'suk 

Young  girl 

Paint,  liniment 

Ne  u  ge  nk*sow  ro 

Young  girls 

Mast,  tree 

Ne  uke 
No  uk'toon 

d3\i 

Fir 

No  upe  kok'to 

Mirage 

Flagstaff 

Neva  ya 

Scilyskiu  disease 

A  band 

Ne  wing  nok'to 

Hang 

Enciento 

Ne'yak 

North 

I  want  to  eat 

Ne'yok 

Snare 

Stomach 

Nib  an  buk 

BluebotUe  fly 

You  eat 

Nib  la  ro'ak 

In  labor 

Contents     of    a     deer's 

Ni  chow'ol  o 

Strike  me  again 

stomach 

Nlchuh'uk 

Carbine 

Hooded 

Ni'  chnk 

Short 

Hat 

Nig  a  rok'  puk 

Crab 

Plover 

Nig  a  ru'  too 

SmaU  tassels 

Bareheaded 

Nig  cr'ah 

Tassel 

Hood 

Niger  ah  teet'ka 
Nik'ik 

Fringes 
Wesf 

Cap 

Bottom 

Nik'shik 

Fishhook 

Gristle 

Nin'cha 

Aunt 

Turbot 

Ning'e  rook 

Pull  down 

Turbot 

Nin'vok 

Cottonwood 

^.ff°" 

Nip'ko 

Dried 

Floor 

Nip'pe 

Loud 

Common  seal 

Nip  ter'iik 
Nip  ti'luk 

Burrow 

Ceremony  of  offering  water 

Thick  weather 

to  n  dead  seal 

Nip  tok'took 

Goo<l  weather 
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Si[»nk 

-Varook 
Saiarlaa 
>ek  a  Teek'ahn 

Sokern 

>okt»^k 

3(*kn 

S»kten^ 

Sftkto.k'welt 

St-k  tok  to'a 

Mwret 

Jwavoi'hiit 

s«?Behiret 

AttOBata 

>toak 

X&6ki 

$«kjb>h 

5*k  a  ta'vm 

-Wfi  « 

Jwfc  a  koop  er'ttk 

^•••taiiilk 

^o«B(;  a  kok'to  ro  a  BigDoto 

>ocB«ooktoak        Pinch 


Leaping 

8hort 

Short  one 

Sister 

Siupenden 

Knee 

Horn 

Colic 

Tenereal  diseaao 

Stiff 

Barnftde 

DriU  brace 

Hangup 

Buttonhole 

Crossing 

Ixrag  horns 

Edigle  bush 

A  pool  of  water 

Strap 

Shovel 

Snipe 

Brother,  or  sister 

Flour 

Pull 

World,  earth,  land 

Earthquake 

Abanooned 

Dead;  sleeping  on  gr:;u-:! 


X«i  woot'ka 

Jw'a.k'tnk 
^-w  a  lak 
Jc^aytk'to 
Jwfket 

^«  vhv  yo'ok 
Jw  b'suk 

5«rn> 


Bnow  clouds 

End;  consnraed 

Hair  of  head 

lioon,  first  quarter 

Whale  spear 

Eat 

Wild  onion 

Toung  deer 

Embrj-o  deer 

Shrimp 

Grow 

Large,  gray  gull 

8eanoi>eid  shell 


^«v  JMf  a  ok'to  pe  Don't  want  to  eat  i 

J«Tai6  Onion 

>•*  yfok 
^••Terok'tak 

Ja  boU  •  m 
3  B  chat 
iifgila 

J'tyokarook 

Ja«»bok'toak 

Ittnallo'a 

Ja  fat  cbe'a 

J^ptche'a 

Joatpfa 

5i  ftt  pe  ab'ro 

J^ptpegilo 

"kah'intaptche 

Jak  kw'mk 

Jakpab 

l^k  pahah 

Jikper'nk 

Sakptug-a 

Jail  t4>'o  lik 

J-Jlea 

Jj^akchea 

jBJeakoUcho 

as  lf«  gnt'chuk         0«cne 


Onion 

Fishing 

Hopping 

Eat 

Kew  moon 

Hair  of  the  head 

Friend 

Long  mosquito 

Gasp 

All  right 

Brother 

Slater 

Toung  man 

Toung  men 

Boys 

Harried  to  two  sisters 

SUnd 

Ball 

Fastened  upright 

Upright  piece  of  a  orosa 

Tossteg  up  a  ball  with  feet 

AToceC  or  plover 

Wife 

Hsid 

Can^t  keep  a  wife 

Wide 

Bachelor 


J&fc»l»k1do 

Jwaek 

Sittsag'tik 

;<aetwk 

■••JBotyehe 

;;«£akarook 

C*"Ma 

&»* 


Help 

Root 

Consumed 

Evening  star 

Snake 

Skk 

Fasten 

Unbalanced 

Which  one;  what  one 

Hew 

Lynx 
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Nu  uk'kwuk 

Nu  ve  ro  it 

Nu'whuk 

Nu'ya 

Nu'ya  rote 

Oak  peeu'ik 

Oak  snng'ok 

O  ak'to  to 

Ob'a  rah 

Od  lu'it 

Og  a  la  now'ra 

Og  a  la'rok 

Og'a  late 

Og  a  la'to 

Ogala  tu'tin 

Og'a  lok 

Og  a  m  lu'it 

Og'a  ro 

Og'e  wik 

Og  la'nali 

Og  Ian  a  ok'to 

Og  Ian  i'tuk 

Og  lek'to  ak 

Og'lo  un 

Og  luk'to 

Og  na  srck'to  ak 

Og  ra  o'it 

Ok  ah  put 

Ok  a  le'ga  roah 

Ok  an  a  sel'a 

Ok  an  a  nhu'rot 

Ok  nn'ite 

Ok  an'ok 

Ok  an  ot 

Ok  an  ow'rok 

Ok  a  og^a  rok 

Ok 'a  ruk 

Ok  a  ruk 'chute 

Ok  A  ru  luk  chuk'to 

ak 
Ok  a  rum'ik 
Ok  a  m'ro 
Ok  a  ve' 
Okavu'tin 
Ok  a  yoke'ya 
Ok  chel  ok  to 
Ok'e  ruk 
Ok'a  wuk 
Okkekwik'tuk 
Okke'oak 

Okke  oak  ke'chook 
Okke  oak'ke  ro  a 
Ok'ko 
Okkoo'ra 
Okkuk'kah 
Oklum'uk 
Oklu'na 
Ok  lu  nnk 
Okok  che  ra  ko'a 
Oko  ma  o  tah'ga 
Oko  mi  chnk 
Oko  we'chin 
Ok  OS  re  gaik  pe  ah' 

rook 
Ok  OE  re  gew'ik 
Ok  pa  la'ret 
Ok'peek 
Ok'peek  al  lu'it 
Ok  pok'to  a 
Ok  pok  sroak'tuk 
Ok  pol'uk 
Ok  shnk'to  uk 
Ok'srak 
Oksuk'to 
Ok  suk'tuk 
Ok  to'it 
Ok  too  mer'uk 
Oktoo'ret 
Oktow'rok 
Ok  vil'ato 
Ok  vil'a  tumik 
Okvin'ile 
Ok  Tin  i  le'ne 
Ok  woak'suk 
Die  ma  gow'ruk 
Ole'mah 


Tea,  or  beverage 
To  haze 
Cold;  coughing 
Hair  of  head 
Sea  moss 
Young  duck 

Spit 

Tumor 

Seal  holo 

Coll 

Pa}>eni 

Write,  or  draw 

Writing 

Are  you  writing 

Brown  bear 

Wheel 

Morning  star 

Anvil 

Pencil 

Gun 

Continue 

Menses 

Pencil 

Writing 

Evil-minded 

Starfish 

Rise  up 

Grow 

Hon 

Ditch 

Women 

Woman;  female 

Women 

Giri 

Old  woman 

Football 

Gun  nipple 

Fat  of  a  stag 

Powder 

My  wife 

A»hes 

Be  seated 

Hasten 

Turn  over 

Ashes 

Bow -head  whale 

Agate 

Appetite 

No  appetite 

Big  appetite 

Paddle 

Lower  border  of  dress 

Ceuae 

Emit 

Rope 

Rope 

Deserted 

Scales,  to  weigh 

Heavy 

Sit  down 

Ptarmigan 

Hooded  ptarmigan 

Sea  quail 

Bushes 

Currants 

Run 

Run  fast 

Sea  quail 

Wheel 

Sweet  oil 

RoU 

Rolling 

Half 

Blixzard 

Long 

Rope  is  off 

Squat 

Phalarope 

Six 

Six  of  them 

01(1  woman 

Hatchet 

Adz 
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Olla'ro 

OloTok 

On'e  rook 

One'm 

On  e  zrook 

Ong  A  na'yok 

Ong'a  ru 

Ong  a  yak'ito 

Ong'a  yo 

Ong  a  yo  kog'ara 

Ong  a  yo  kog'nek 

Ong  a  yo  kong'ek 

Ong  a  zhu'a 

Ong  a  zm'it 

Oug  a  zra'mm 

Ong  eg  a  ro'a 

Ong  o  goo'tin 

Ong  ek'to 

Ong'o  zroak 

Oug'mok 

Ong  ne'a 

Ong'nek 

Ong'nuk 

Ong'oon 

Ong  o  Tvok'to 

Ong  un^c'ek 

Ongus'rite 

Ong'you 

On  ua'nik 

Ong  ik'kik 

Ong  nite 

Ong'woh 

On'nok 

On  00  ke'ga 

On  11  a  we  tok'to 

Oobau'buk 

Ooblak'o 

Ooblow'ret 

Oob'luke 

Oo  blake  tok'eto 

Oo  blu'puk 

Oobrow'iit 

Oo  chtng'no  ak 

Oo'cbuk 

Oo  o  a  I 'ego 

Oo'o  lah 

Oogal'ik 

Oog'a  rook 

Oo  gin  uk'tak 

Oogru'nok 

Oogung^a 

Oo  in  yo  ok'to 

Ookal'ik 

Ook'arook 

Ook  a  ru'a 

Ooke'o  ok 

Ooke'ok 

Ooko  ok'to 

Ooko  ok'tak 

Ooko  n  a  zrook'took 

Ooke  uktow'ruk 

Ooke  u'lik 

Oo'kok 

Ooko  uio'a 

Ookpe  gi'lo 

Ook'pcok 

Ook  put'ik 

Ook'sruk 

Ook' toon 

Oo  k\rad  laok'pak 

Oo  kwacl  In'puk 

Oo'kwah 

Oo  kweawk'eo 

Oo  kweet'a 

Oo  kwil'awk 

Oo  k  wok' to 

Ookwok'ton 

Ook  wok  to  ro'a 

Oolnpkit'ko 

Oo'leh 

Oolek'shnk 

Oole'kret 

Oo  lo  la  go 

Oole'nia 

00  lo'to 

001  ge'lik 


More 

Fall  over 

Birth 

Oat 

Ont 

To  point 

Big 

Enemy 

Elder  brother 

Old  animal 

Old  man 

Father-in-law 

Age 

Very  large 

Very  large 

Excessive 

Tou  consent 

I  consent 

Big 

Agate 

Stopped  up 

Elder  sister 

Darkness  of  night 

Male 

To  paddlo 

Hothcr-iu-law 

Cnrrant 

Comrade 

Currants 

Pursuers      " 

Deer  excrescence 

Talisman 

Slate 

Game  of  tag 

Jump  up  and  down 

Bluebottle  fly 

To-moi  row,  future 

Cottonweed 

Davligbt 

February  moon 

Day  (from  mom  to  OV©) 

Dog  luuzzio 

Largo  wlialo 

Spruce  gum 

Gargle 

Chew  of  tobacco 

Have 

Sea  lion 

Completed 

Gray  mouse 

Whale's  oar 

Whistle 

Hare 

Oil 

Soft 

Kock  tower 

Tear,  wijiter 

Autumn 

Autumn 

December  moon 

Snow  bird 

Winter  game 

Tongue 

Chew  of  tobacco 

Young  owl 

Snowy  owl 

Lower  part  of  back 

Oil,  fat,  or  lanl 

Smiai-e  (a  tool) 

Salmon 

Trout 

Those 

Around  here 

Saddle  of  venison 

Calico,  cloth 

Talk 

Said 

Silly 

A  game  of  tag 

Bed 

Split 

Erase 

Open  out,  turn  inside  ont 

Ax 

Back  sinew 

Blanket 


Oo  lig'rua 

Oo  lik'to  a 

Ooling'le  lok 

Oolook'ah 

Oo'loon 

Ooloo  ok'toon 

Ooloo'ra 

Ooloo'raken 

OoloorA'me 

Ooln'gah 

Oomagib'o 

Oo'mah 

Ooma'la 

Ooma'lik 

Ooma'rok 

Ooma'ya 

Ooma'ya 

Oo'me  ak 

Oomeak'pnk 

Oomeak'tnk 

Oome'chat 

Oomechook'too 

Oo  me  lok'to 

Oo'men 

Oo  mo'ret 

Oo  mesh  uk'tak 

Oo  me  ug  auk'to  ak 

Oomeuk'kuk 

Oomig  a  rok'toak 

Oomigbpe 

Oomik'tin'e 

Oomoit  gum'e 

Oomud'lak 

Oo'muh 

Oo'muh 

Oomnk'shuk 

Oomuk'tin'o 

Oo  muk'tnk 

Oo'mun 

Oomung'moDg 

Oomutah 

Oon'a 

Oo'nah 

Oon'aloo 

Oona'no 

Oonashed'neruk 

Oon  a  zrok'tuk 

Oo  ncnh'ah 

Oo  ne'ot 

Oon  el'o 

Oonc'nek 

Oong'a  luh 

Ooug'a  yo  owhik 

Oong  nah'puk 

Oon-;  no'ak 

Oou  nioo'lik 

Oonok'jft  ka  ma 

Oonok'set 

Oo  nok'to 

Oo  nok  tu  it 

Oo  noo'mon 

Oo  noo  noh'e  ret 

Oo  pin'ok 

Oo  pin  row'lik 

Oo  pin  yug'a  ra 

Oo  pow  took'too 

Oo  pub  u'rook 

Oo  pun 'rah 

Oo  pun'rok 

Oo  pun  ruk'shuk 

Oo  rah'ah 

Oo  rege'lik 

Oo'sbook 

Oo  shug  wit'ka 

Oot'cliook 

Oot  choo'rel  a 

Oo  te'kah 

Oo  t«k'tine 

Oo  to  mer'o 

Oo  tet  tin'a  te 

Oo  tik'too 

Oo  tik'took 

Oo  ting'a  roa 

Oot'kah 

Oot  koo  che 

Oot  koo'chik 


Blanket 

Shiver 

Tumble 

Sawdust 

A  saw,  or  woman's  knife 

A  saw 

Woman's  knife 

Cheek 

Cut  with  woman's  knife 

Crush 

Get  out 

My  husband 

Rich  man 

Chief  or  head  man 

SUff 

Shave 

Chief  or  head  man 

An  open  boat 

Ship 

Ship 

Beindeer  moss 

Hate 

Making  faces 

Mountain 

Capsize  boat 

Dislike 

Boat  festival 

Open  it 

Close 

Shut 

Mustache 

Heavy 

South  wind 

Magnetic  compass 

Oh,  you  ? 

Aim 

Mustache 

Aim 

Heart 

Musk-ox 

Heart 

It 

Whale  and  walrus  spear 

For 

Sea 

Cross 

One-man  sled 

Drag 

SlecT 

It  is  from 

Mustache 

South,  south  wind 

Battle 

Ifight 

Night 

Muzzle-loading  f^n^n 

Sweat 

Fir 

Hot 

Hot 

Yesterday 

Four  deerskins 

Summer 

Warbler 

Summer 

Cliaatise 

Post 

Summer 

In  summer 

Spring 

Measure 

Birch 

Male  gender  organ 

Unroll 

Female  organ 

Sharp's  rifie 

Throw 

Betarn 

Bare  spot 

Bam 

Awa3' 

Return 

Bare 

Cooked  done 

To  cook 

l^)t 
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—kok 

"vBOk 

».  r .  ska 
■■'  -ilm 

*  '^iaak 

•  ^8p  tingle 

'%  »«■■» 
''  ^.ja 

W73J00t 

*■«  ir  jI  ak 

i»-.-rhite 
»«v,»ok 

Wrr..k 
.vtTaaBok 

■'■V'lJoaink 
•*=!<■.»  ok 

>:^<kak<»i 

le  U  e  ka 

^';t5k 

^'> 

STjk 

^{eW-ago 
J«k*#.B«r'iik 

^Utia 

«^«eko 

n^-k 

"-"Eg 
■»:a**toak 

^'^brm-ruk 
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Tou  cooked 

Potato 

Wart 

Sealp 

Old,  abandoned 

Palm 

Nerve 

Bum 

Burn  person 

This,  now 

See  this 

This  one 

Hist 

Tnb 

l>own  there  (distant) 

ThU 

Kainbow 

My  country 

Perspective 

Mirajie 

Hasband 

Bight  side  np 

Shell 

Husband 

Hnman  skin 

Cminble 

Over  there 

We,  US 

Warbler 

I,  TOO,  mine 

Oars 

Bock 

Bock 

Todreaa 

Bocks 

Tent 

lifeedlc  case 

Smooth -tAnned  seal-akin 

Thin  side 

Trump 

A  species  of  small  bird 

Fireclay 

Monkey- wrench 

Black  lead 

Bag  of  oil 

Mittens 

Kame  of  a  thing 

Other 

Crow-bill  duck 

Pimple 

Tise 

Tawn 

Pieces 

Soft 

Phalarope 

Lead,  silver 

Leaking 

Blood 

Melt 

Melt  it 

Bleed 

Get  out 

Thaw 

Swing 

Engine 

Motion 

Stir 

Hash  mixer,  head  cook 

SUke 

Wave 

Move  off 

Charcoal 

Bruise,  clotted  blood 

Not  bloody 

Abscess 

Damp 

Sommer  game 

Deal 

A  ban 

SInng-shot 

String  pozsle 

Stfa- 

Pnpio 

Stake 

Excessive  menses 

TesUbole 


Pah  ohik'ohe  tan 

Frying-pan 

Pah  chok'e  kwo 

A  game  of  cards 

Pah  chok'to 

To  pass  (cards) 
Whip 

Pah  haw'ta 

Pah'hine 

Come  (to  a  child) 

Pah  kot'ke  gah 
Pah  kow'e  cho 

Find 

Kot  found 

Pah  look'to 

Beaver 

Pah  mnk'too 

Crawl 

Pah  raung'nah 

East 

Pah'ne 

Off 

Pah  ret'a 

Crook 

Pah  wnn'o 

Through 
Lustful 

Paligerak'towtik 

Pal  lo  tuk 

Kind  of  moss 

Paluk'tel 

I>am 

Pan'e 

Hoisted 

P 

Dried 

P                          to 

Back  inland 

P 

Daughter 

P 

Kite 

P 

Kot  find 

P                       k 

Fan 

Pi 

Through 

Pi 

Hatch 

P. 

Killed 

P. 

Take  off 

P                           g 

Strike  against 

Pi                             too 

Bump 

Pi                        toakFry- 

P 

Will  not 

P. 

Kot  wanted 

Pi                         to  ak  Walked 

Pi 

Walk 

Pi 

Intercourse 

Pi 

Take  off 

P( 

Has 

P( 

They  want 

Pi 

You  are  wanted 

Pi 

Kick 

Pi 

Shove 

P" 

Loin;  back 

Pe  kun'e 

On  there 

Pe'kwah 

Loins 

Pel'oge 
Pe  lek'ta 

Bring 

Cut  out 

Pe'lu 

Intercourse 

Pe'Iuk 

Kot  here 

Pe  ne  la' tin 

Kone 

Penik'srait 

Grass 

Pe  nik  sra'ne 

On  the  grass 

Pe  uow'gan 

File 

Pe  rik'a 

Bent 

Pe  rik  tok'to  tin 

Around  the  bend 

Po  shik'she  rok 

Drill  handle 

Pe  shik'she 

A  bow 

Pe  shik'sho  rok 

A  gun  spring 
What  do  you  wish 

Pe  shook'a'wah 

Pe  shook  kel  awk'to 

Keed 

Pe  shook'kok 

White  fox 

Pe  shook'took 

Wish 

Po  shu  ok'toa 

Walking 

Pe  shu'ru 

Walk 

Pete  pe  la'ruk 

Kone 

Pete'pe  rak 

Kone 

Petepiyak'to 
Pe  tik'te 

Kot  anything 

Shoot 

Petookkah'took 

Poise 

Pe  too  whok'to 

Boil  over 

Pe  u'ka 

Pinch 

Pe  uk'pah 
Pe  uk  to  ak 

Failed 

Fail 

Pe  yek'in 

Get  away 

Pe  yek'pnn 
Po  yek'tin 

Is  gone 
Begone 

Pe'yok 

Clean  out 

Po  yowk  tin 

Tou  are  wanted 

Pe  yuk'suk 

Throw 

Pig'a 

Many 

Pig'a  ren 

Present 

Pig'e  zoot 
Pikaret'ka 

Shovel 

Present  me 

Pik  arum  nik 

Give  me  food 

Pik  cho'in 

Razor 

Pil  gi'rok 

PUit 

Pi'lot-a  shu'ra 

Too  slow  . 
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Pi  luk'tuk 
Pin  ek'toa 
Plng'i  shute 
Ping'i  fihn'nek 
Plng'i  8ha>okvin  ilo 
Pin'uhok 
Pin'iiknk 
Pin  u  kun'ik 
Pin  u'loo 
Pin  u'ra 
Pin  u  roo'A 
Pin  u'tok 


ho 


Piing'a 
Piing'iiek 
Pun  ue'a 
Pun'ue 

Pnn  noo'ga  rook 
Pun  now'roa 
Pun  uk'sbe  rnk 
Pun  uk'she  yek 
Pun  uk'to  mik 
Pun  nk'tu  tin 
Pup'ke 
Put  kwcct 
Pu  Mva'ne  rok 


No  more 

Pocketknife 

Tlireo 

Tliree  of  them 

Eight 

Stocking 

Short  (leer-boota 

Stocking 

Brt^dp'nn 

Slippers 

Nettle-rash 

Pocketknife 

File 

Grn88  to  put  in  boots 

File 

Filing 

Pocketknife 

Pocketknife 

Dan(  e 

DirIi,  plate,  pan 

Will  nieot 

Receptacle 

Ice  window 

Eclipse 

Doing 

Stoop 

Tallow 

mister 

Craw 

Vapor 

Receptacle 

Swim 

White  hair  on  deer's  belly 

Excrement 

A  seal  bag 

Buoy 

Shroud 

Broad 

Earring 

Hole 

Glowworm 

Big  toe 

Stumble 

Lung 

Bli.-iter 

Craw 

Stovepipe 

Steam 

Marrow 

Marrow  bobe 

Clapping  of 

WislibouQ 

Gnarled 

Swollen 

Wide  a  wake 

StK)t 

Ramrod 

Forgot 

Cup 

Forgot  about  it 

Forgot 

Whale's  small 

Flea 

At  present 

Now 

Meet 

East 

Animal's  tail 

Land  otter 

Animal's  tail 

Daughter 

Deer,  running 

Gun  muiszlo 

Stag 

Daughter 

A  staff 

Spring  (season) 

Lean  person 

Dried  up 

To  dry 

To  dry 

Withered 

Bird's  tail 

PoUto 

Turn  around 


Pn  wat'ing  Help 

Sat  koo'lik  Crossbow 

Savaak  chungtoongaWont  work 


Sav  a  ko'ra 

Sa  vak'to 

Sa  vak'to  che 

Sa  vak'ton 

Saz're  gait 

Seat'nion 

Se  ok  ru  it'tn  it 

Scek'srcek 

Seek  sruk  puk 

Seel 'a  mon 

Seel  a  wit'to 

Seel  gav'a  ok 

Seol  ook'took 

Seel'ya 

Seet'leo 

Se'klokt 

Se'klokt 

Se  klokt'OA 

Se'ku 

Se  ku  e'ber  nk 

Sekuiluk 

Se  ku  mer'nk 

So  kup'chek  lup 

Selan'a 

Se'lu 

Se  lung'ok 

Se  na  toak'too  na 

Sene'a 

Se  nuug'koot 

Se  rook'ta  at  a 

Se  sam  an'ik 

Se  a  am 'at 

Se  tang'e  rook 

Se  ta  yo'ruk 

Se'tik 

Se  ti'lnk 

Se  nke'tat 

Se  uk'so  tik 

Se  uk  sow'se  tek 

Shag'a 

Sha hi'ukea  tig's 

Shah  tu'ruk 

Sha  nit'to 

Shan'o  kok 

Sha  to  ak'a  ynk 

Shal'tu 

She 

She'la  look 

She  In  look'tn 

She  lik'to  a 

She'luto 

She'oak 

She  og'a  mk 

She  ra'le  ag 

Sha  roop'sa  tuk 

She  sho'ak 

She  to  a'kak 

She'wa 

Shi  kin'ya 

Shi  kin'yekt 

Shikin'yeluk 

Ship  shi'lok 

Sho 

Sho  ak'e  ro 

Sbog'ok 

Shog  ok' to 

Shok  a  wah  ik'tok 

Shok  a  wok'to 

Shok  a  wok'tit 

Sho'kok 

Shoo'loo 

Shoong'ah 

Shoo  poo  til'a  go 

Shoop  ru'a 

Shn'a 

Shuk  a  mitlEa 

Shuk  i  sho'a  rone 

Sha  ki  shape'm  ne 

Shn'la 

Shn'ma 

Shu  ma'go 

Sham'na 

Sha'mon 
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Rice 

Work,  make 

Working 

Made 

Wild  celery 

Sew  with  palm  and  needl 

Flapping 

Marmot 

Badger 

Outside 

Full 

Work  outside 

Shad 

Weather 

Whetstone 

A  pick,  clubs  (oards) 

A  constellation  of  stars 

Dig  with  pick 

Ice 

Ice  pressure 

No  ice 

Frozen 

Seven  stars 

Choke 

Carcass 

Black-tanned  leather 

Dream 

Bootlace 

Ankle 

Take  it 

Four  of  them 

Four 

Handsome 

Herring 

Ear 

No  ear 

Ear  of  an  animal 

Bird  snare 

Ensnare 

Whalo  s  stomach 

Open  cloak 

Very  thin 

Idislaid 

Side 

Periwinkle 

Thin 

Pike  (fish) 

Rain 

Raining 

l^rge  glover's  needle 

Bundle  up 

Pike  (fish) 

Rising  water 

Woman's  pantaloons 

Seven  stars 

White  grampus 

White  grampus 

Bow  of  vessel 

Sun 

Short  days 

No  sun 

Lame 

Which 

KUled 

Summer  skin 

Summer  ftir 

Torrent,  waterfall 

Current,  tide 

Running  water 

Baleen,  or  whalebone 

Arrow  guides 

GaU 

Shoot 

Gun  barrel 

What 

Strike,  or  cuff 

Fast 

Slow 

More,  additional 

What 

What  U  it 

Put 

What  is  it 
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StSBflono'a 
^ac  line 
Sfaa  &a  ok'pe 
S^QB|c  e  cho 
Sfaacgcmk 
^sne  ok'to  ak 
iibBB^  ow'ro 
SksD  nek' took 
3b«a  BB  ok'tak 
^9  oop  to  ak 

$^3]>  Varuk 

^hQpkverak 

>"!n  poo  loa 

she  poo  wa 

Skn  rok'a  ro  me 

Sko  »bog  ip  pokto 

%s  to  kve 

>;d  !- 

>*kek 

>apar«poo'irik 

>aik'airik 
aia  ik  lek'to  ak 
Siaiksbok'to 

^aikto 
Nuiik  toka 
Tan  ik  a  (in 
SoiiB  jat 

So*  kk  mit 

J»*lK*t 
SjW  Tok 
'=*.»  yok  to  it 
Sow  xang'a 
:»i!^  wan 
aorrt 

lab  la otit 
Ti  lik»'a 
Tabn-oma 
taf  ayok'pnk 
Tag  e  look 
luah  ook 
T»b«ah^t 
Tah  ik  bait 
I&b  raox'ra 
T*hak 
Tab  ok'te  a 
I     tah  tisa  rok 
Tab  van  0 
Takaluk'afah 
lak  er  o'  a 

Tak  ig>  rie-ke'rook 
It  koot'ka 
I     Xak  so  mer'ak 
Tak  M  u'wah 
Tak  li  rok 
Ta  kmi'a 
Tak  one  a 
Talf^aWpegah 
Ta]  t  gow'mk 
Tale  ma 
Tal  e  man'tk 
Tal  ig'o  wait 
Ta]  iag'xia  rah 
Tal  lain  e 
Tal  loke^ne  nek 
Tal  la-Veh 
Tdaoi 
Tal  nk'MA  tok 
Taman'a 
Taa'aa 
TaasuoD'e 
Tam  ok  ot'che  » 
Tan  Dk  to-a 
TaaniBO 
Taai  ut  cho 
Tib  at'kvo 
Taamxra 
taaal-look 
Tiag'otig 
Tirlk  * 

wetetok 
n^iktop'toft 


What  do  yoa  wish 

Tap  ka'nite 

Down  in 

Tap'kok 

What  aro  your  intentiona 

Tap' k  wo 

Indifferent 

Tap  pe'choke 

Strong,  difficult 

Tap  pe'ko 

Green 

Tap  po  look'to  ak 

Beada 

Tap  su'a  why 

Kidgo 

Tap  sn  ru'tin 

Braah 

Tap  tik'too 

Cnrlew 

Tap  took'tuk 

Wlien 

Tash'uk 

Water  wheel 

Taa  seoak'took 

llttrry 

Tat'ka 

Slio\  e 

Tat  ka  ne'oho 

Popcnu 
Leaf  tobacco 

Tat  kom'o 

Tat  pat  wun'e 

Lltiip 

Tat  pi'na 

Why  did  you  como 

Tat'too 

Whetstone 

Ta  vnn'a 

I>e«  r  boot  bottom 

Tawk  rek'toak 

Fur  bonier  on  boots 

Taw  » 'so 

Sleep,  immovable 

Tawk  ta  lu'rum 

Bedroom 

Tawk  talu'ret 

Dreamed 

Tawk  to'ak 

Lie  down  to  sleep 

Tawk  to  ak'puk 

Sleeping 

Tawk  too'tin 

A»leep 

Ta  ya'cho 

Yoa  will  sleep 

Ta  yah'chate 

Bald 

Ta  yah 'ret 

Coffin 

Ta'yuk 

Box 

Ta  yung  now'te  ka 

Fourth  toe 

Teek'toak 

Mowi  berry 

Te*p'8cret 

Drum 

To  gov'te 

To  ko  Ink  chuk'too 

Concert 

Drum 

Te  kik'took 

Gall 

Tebol'let 

Dock  weed 

Te  kru'tet 

Tattoo  on  woman's  chin 

To  kn  mo  re'a 

Chin 

TelaiTrlgin 

That  one 

Te  lek'to  ak 

Sneeze 

To  let'ko 

Snowshoea 

Te'pe 

Shadow 

Te  po  ke'srook 

Bracelet 

Tep  kal'nait 

Whale  s  iln 

Te'rc  ak 

That's  it 

Te  ro  ak'puk 

Vein 

To  re  ak  imk  e  am'1 
Te  ro  in'de  a 

Mirror 

Crane 

Ter'e  va 

In  there 

To  shl'ro 

Butterfly 

Te  tak'zro  gah 

A  pair  (cards) 

Te  upe'tuk 

Driftwoo<! 

Te'va 

Kill 

Tig'a 

Changing 

Tig  a  ak'tu  a 

Leail,  or  guide 

Tig'a  pa 
Tig'a  fik 

Looso         • 

Down  here 

Tig  a  lek'to  a 

Ketlection  in  water 

Tig  a  lo'a 

Ampntate 

Tig  a  look'a 

Wire  bracelet 

Tig  a  mu  ah'ga 

Five 

Tig  a  rah  ah 

Five  of  them 

Tig  a  Rliu'ruk 
Tig  go'et 
Tiglurok'toak 

Snipe 
End  way 

Shako  hands 

Tig'oo 

Enemy 

Tig  u'ga 

Chute 

Tig  u  ong'a 
Tik  a  we'a 

Darken 

Baahful 

Tik  a  ya'rok 

Here,  at  this  place 

Tikek 

That 

Tik  lo'a 

That  one  there 

Tik  BOW 'mo  ruk 

Chew 

Til  a  hiit'che 

Lost 

Tilaoon'a 

At  this  place 

Til  ora'ni  ute 

Hand  mo 

Tim  ung'a 
Ting'a  cha  too 
Ting  a  lo'tok 

All  of  that  kind 

Tahere 

SUto 

Ting'a  ro 

Intoxicating  liquor 

Si°«'^ 

White  man 

Ting  me'a 

Belt 

Ting  mo  ak'puk 

Double 

Ting  me'rvt 

Pocketknife 

Ting'ook 

Rapids 
Sand  bar 
These 
Feel 
Blind 

Nearsighted 
It  is  foggy 
You  lost 
Fog 
Fog 
Lagoon 
Togtllier 
Moon 
No  moon 
Above  hero 
In ;  back  there 
Up  there 
Frozen  mist 
Back  there 
Blue 
Trade 
Negro 
Blat  k  one 
Black,  dark 
Verv  dnrk 
Dar^itned 
Weak 

Bead  bracelet 
Bracelets 
Bracelets 
Wrist 
Hard 
Drift 
Teeth 

Not  here  yet 
Arrived 
Out 
Teeth 
Handle 
Rub 
Scrub 
Tattered 
Rotten 
Spoilt 
Meat 
Erroino 
Mink 
t  Small  can  of  powder 
White  for 
FiuiHl.ed 

Hear,  understand 
Ouill 
Ton^rfi 
Tears 
Thin.blo 
Tako 
iniimble 
Steal 
Thief 
Fight 
Hit 
Nurse 

Point  of  hud 
Pick  up 
Foot 
Beat 
Tako 
Hold 
Adopt 
Take 
Stiff 

First  finger 
Knock 
Stiff 

Broom,  brnshf  dnater 
Sweep  up 
A  pouch 
Whale's  back 
Fly  away 
Sail 
To  fly 

Hair  on  body 
Bird 

Golden  eagle 
Birds 
Liver 
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Tin'oop 

Tir'a  lu 

Tit  kl'ok 

Tit  ki'yo 

Toaz 

Toak'alo 

Toak'a  lo  mat-au'na 

Toak  a  look'shok 

Toak'kook 

Toak'o  ro 

Toak'pe 

Toak'tome 

Toak'too 

Toak  tuk'to  ak 

To  a  V  wok 

Tobala'tatoo 

Tog'o  ro  kok 

Toh'ha 

Toh  hi'lin 

Tok  a  la  u  tow'nik 

Tok'ha 

Tok'o  JO 

Tok  o  ro  mo'tok 

Tokoronow'tuk 

Tok  slie'ro 

Tok  sliu  m  tin 

Tol'lu 

Tom  o  wbot'ik 

Ton;?  o  yok'tutln 

Too'arecbt 

Too  a  tow'ruk 

Toobroom'a 

Too'e 

Too  c'gab 

Toog  a  ling'a 

Too  im  ne'a 

Took 'a 

Too  koad'rook 

Too  Ict'cbuk 

Too'lik 

Too'llk 

Too  loo 

Too  loo'a 

Too  loo'ane 

Too  loo'mnk 

Too  lu'mo 

Tool'wab 

Too'ma 

Tooin'a  go 

Toom'a  tin 

Too'iuit 

Too'mon 

Too  nion'eat 

Too  mook'took 

Too'no 

Too  noo'ok 

Too  noo'riok 

Toon'rok 

Too  pal  n  Ik 'toot  in 

Too'i)ik 

Too  ping'a  , 

Too  pit  too' u it 

Too'poop 

Toopt'u 

Toop  tu'ra  ken 

Too  piik'e  rook 

Too  puk  er  u'it 

Too  puk'zrook 

Too  tau'lot 

Too  ti  lu'a 

Too  to'alo 

Too'tok 

Too  to' k  wok 

Too  tong'ik  pi 


Black  or  silver  fox 

Slice 

Crazy 

Foolish 

leo  pike 

Spyglass 

Foster  mother 

Snare 

Tidewater 

Dead 

Seal  spear 

Killed 

Job 

Throbbing,  clock 

Small  bat-like  bird 

Small  penknife 

Seal  bag 

Shadow 

BotU© 

Bottlo 

Shadow 

Flag 

Graphite 

Graphite 

Win 

Ton  win 

Cnb,  brown  bear 

Jaw 

Hatred 

CoDstollation  of  stars 

Button 

Follow 

Shoulder 

Shoulder 

Brnid  of  hair 

Lust 

Seal  spear 

Hell 

Worm 

King  loon 

Golden  plover 

Kcodlecase 

Raven 

Back 

Rainbow 

Rib 

Long  cloak 

Track 

Go  ahead ;  lead  off 

Turn  bat-k 

Path 

Tracks 

Sled  tracks 

Palo 

Diamonds  (cards) 

Skeleton 

Ghoftt 

Devil 

Desire  to  sleep 

Tent,  summer  houao 

Delicacy 

Onion 

White  fish 

Windpipe 

Throat 

Two  houses 

Many  houses 

On©  house 

Eared  owl 

Grandfather 

Salt  meat 

Chin  labrets 

Moose 

No  deer 


Too' too 

Too'tooimp'nl 

Too'wa 

Too  war'uk 

Too  we'ke 

Too'wit 

To  par  tok'tit 

To  ret  ko'yak 

Tos  luk'tuk 

Tow 'took 

Tow  toong  ik  pe 

Tow'yok-sing  oo  na 

To  wy'ya 

To'yok 

Toy'oke 

Toy  o'ne 

Toy  ii'rok 

Tu'bweet 

Tuk  e'zrook 

Tuk  kow  rom'e 

Tura'e  ra 

Tung  uk'to  ak 

Tu'pen 

Tu  pit' k we 

Tn  ra  tin 

Tu  rek'toong 

Tu'room 

Tuz'ra 

Tnz'ra  ik'pe 

Tuz'rava 

Ty  unra'a 

Tv  num'ah  sing 

TV'u 

Ty  u  ne'ka 

Ty  ung'ok 

•Ty  yaw'kut 

U  ki  shook'tna 

Um  muug'me 

Un'a  kun 

Un  a  kut'o  a 

Uug'a  lung 

Ung  a  hu  fuk'tet 

Ung  a  wit'kin 

Ung'mah 

Un  gob'rogi 

Fng  ut'kooa 

Uut'iuoko 

Un  ut  koo'ya 

Un  ut'koot 

U  po'a 

U  poo'zruk 

Ush'uk 

U'wok 

Wah'ok 

Warn  it  in 

Warn  it'in 

Wan  ec  ho'ak 

W©  at  ok'to        t 

We'ohok 

Welt 

Wo  la'nik 

Wing  ar  ok'to  ak 

Wing  ik'to  ak 

Woi'tik 

Woi'tuk 

Woi  tu  row'nek 

Wo  ne  to'ak 

Taw  hoo'tet 

Yo  kik'a 

Ye  o'het 

Yo  ak'al  u 

Yoke 

Yor'a  yok 


Reindeer 

Mountain  sheep 

Walms  tnsk 

Walrus  tusk 

Hunters 

Also 

Battle 

Term 

Deaf 

Show  it;  see 

Kot  see 

Malediction 

Butt 

Old  squaw  duck 

Salt 

Seaward,  ocean 

Sea  swallow 

My  turn 

Long 

Circle 

Following 

Purple 

When 

Amulet 

Your  turn 

Your  turn 

Your  tun; 

That  will  do,  did 

Not  don© 

Finished 

Same 

Saroons  tliat 

Tree  creeper 

Wrist 

A  small  sea  bird 

Hoop 

Lazy 

Claiii 

Wait  little  while 

Cousin 

South  wind 

Doctor's  house 

Untie 

Flint  scraper 

Untie 

Doctor's  house 

Acorn 

Sftiall,  canvas-back  duck 

Doctor,  magician 

Ax  handle 

Knife  bundle 

Birch 

Widgeon 

Dirty 

To  dress 

To  gesticulate 

Not  dirty 

Bethrothcd 

Red  lead 

Sent 

Gnash 

Dance  iu  honor  of  fiance 

Puberty 

Light  weight 

Light  weight 

Tery  light 

Jaw 

MubIc 

Hug 

HilT 

Live 

Live 

A  kind  of  fish 


NUMERALS. 


1  A  Tow'shek 

2  ni'pah,  or  mal'ho 

3  Ping  i  shute 

4  So  sam'at 

5  Tal'ema 

6  E  chug'e  ret  or  ok  yinfle 

7  Tal'e  ma-mal  ro'nik  (5+2) 

8  Tale  ma-ping  i  sha'nik  (5-f  3) 

9  Ko  ling'o  talia  (10—1) 
10  Ko'leet 

'I  Ko  Icet  a  tow'shek  (10-f  1) 


15  E  ke'me  ak 

16  £  ke'me  ak  a  tow'shek 

19  E  nu'o  nok  o  tal'ia  (20  —  1) 

20  Enn'enok 

30  E  un'e  nok  ko  lin'ik  (20  f  10) 

40  Mal'ho  ke'pe  ak  (2x20) 

50  Mali'ho-ke'pe  ak-kol'mik  che  pah  ak  to 
(2^20+10) 

00  Ping'i  shu-ke'po  ak  (3x2t) 
100  Tul'e  ma-ke'po  ak  (5x20) 
400  E  nu'e  nok  ke  pe  ak  (2U  ^  2 
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GEOGRAPHICAL. 


BRvklUland 

Btrter  bUnd. 
irsde  Kirer 

L-rrwestof  Colville 

?  .-I  Barrow 
•-ip^  Smyth 

Cast  Point  Barrow 
:')PeariBay 

FruUin  Point 

?  -St  CoUio 
^^LaTright  Inlot 

tillage  sonth   of 

It  Cape   ^ 

?i'iat  Lay  ViQage 

^aadRirer 

I^Tvr*,)  mile*  taat  of 

'"ij*  Liabante 
Ci-f  Lisbnmo 
1'  at  Hope 
i^t  Hope  River 


Imp^narok 
Oo  lilL'to  me 
Kooboo'a 
Neg'a  leh 
KoT  a  gra'm 
Kooeu^o 
Ik  pek'pang 
l^oo'vrooh 
Got  ke  ay'lo 

Ini'Dowk 

Ping  i  Blia'gu  mnto 

At  t«n  ok'mute 

S<5  zar'o 

Xoo^  lunto 

Kook 

Ke  bi  man  tow'nik 
Oo  too'kok 

Kook  poTv  rook 

Pet  meg  e'a 
WeTok 
Fig  a  rok 
Kook'puk 


Cape  Thompson 
Cape  Sepplngs 
Capo  Blossom 
Kotzebue  Sound 
Cape  Spauberg 
Cape  Lo  won  stem 
Scoismareff  In]et 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
Fairway  Rock 
Krnsenstern  Island 
Ratmanoff  Islands 
East  Cai)e 
Coast   northwest  of 

East  Cape 
Coast   southwest  of 

East  Cape 
Kings  Islands 
Sledgo  Islands 
Cape  Douglas 
Port  Clarence 
Great  Lake  east  of 

Port  Clarence 
Point  Spenser 
Water   Place  Port 

Clarence 
St.  Michaels 


Imp  nah'puk 
Ke  che  mud  1 
Kik  ik  tow  n 
Eau 

To  go'tet 
Ke  pud'lnk 
(")o  pe  sliuk'a 
Kin  e'gan 
Oo  ke'e  ok 
Im  ok'leet 
In  el'leet 
^To'vhok 

Kot  leet 

A  7.  ro  go'a 
Ov  ko'vok 
Ah  ya'ak 
Ong  ue'ak 
Noiik 

Im  ak'a  zrool 
Perod'l  it 

Oka  veen  ok 
Tash'nk 


In  the  above  vocabnlary  the  words  are  spelled  phonetically,  letters 
tltirnatural  English  sounds^  k  is  sabstitated  fore,  except  in  eh,  and 
plici^  of  q.  Whore  g  occurs  it  has  the  hard  sound,  as  in  "gas/'  — .  (N) 
H<ip«r  and  North  Coast;  — .  .  .  (B),  Point  Barrow ;  .  . —  (D),Diomede8and 
of  Wales:  — .  —  (K),  Point  region  back  of  Port  Clarence ;  — .  — 7  .  .  .  .  —  ( 
^tween  Novatok  and  Point  Hope;  — .  — '  ' '  '  '  (KP),  Point  Lay. 

The  vwabulary  is  the  result  of  four  years*  study  and  practice,  one  year  " 
ihf-ht,  when  no  English  word  was  hexird.  It  has  been  rewritten  and  con 
l>ar  months. 

John  \V.  Kelly, 
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Is  this  Tocabolary  y  is  always  haril. 

ti>iCape       .    ...        (e.c.) 

M  La-srence  Bay       ...     —  . . .        (s. b.) 

Izixsd  Deermen      —  . . (d.  ni.| 


Symbols— Continued. 

Plover  Bay 

..         (p.) 

Cape  Tchaplin 

..  .     —        (c. 

St.  Lawrence  Island       ...     — 

CapeBehring    — 

...     .        (b.e. 

Boots,  fancy 

Ko  lip'se  kan 

Boots,  water 

Ko  TG'u  ke 

Boots,  deer 

Bo'ne  ye  kok 

Box 

Se  u'suk 

Boy 

Muk  gil'ge 

Bracelet 

Tol  To'a 

Brant 

Lnk*'luk 

Breasts 

Mum  mu'ha 

Breasta 

Mam'ma 

Breeze 

Kow  o'a  rok 

Brother 

Yo'ope 

Button 

Kuk  to'wha 

Button 

Too  to'kwok 

By-aud-by 

Ki'wa 

Calm 

Kap'so  nok 

Cartridge 
Certainly 

Ya  pis'ka 
Whlng  ya'e 

Clam 

Poo'noou 

Clear 

Ah  vak'luk 

Cliff 

Imp'not 
Killa'luk 

Cloudy 

Coat 

Erin 

Coat 

At'kook 

Codfish 

Toongoo'u 

Cold 

Ho  tang'a 

Comb 

Soo'nek 

Come 

Tug'a 

Consumed 

A  bang'ota 

Cord 

Im'wto 

Cotton 

Koo  we'a 

Crab 

Kang  ko'lo    "" 

Crab 

Kaug'kok     _ 

ioogle 
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Glove 

Go 

Good 

Goose,  Mack 

Grass 

GriiKlstouo 

Gull 

Gull,  tern 

Gnm  (uf  vrhalo) 

Gun 

Hair,  bumnn 

Hair,  liuinan 

Hair,  human 

Hair,  animal 

Hammer 

Haud 


Ne  ot'ke 

Sho'kwa 

Okt  nek 'to 

Na  sbo'kwok 

Nh  to'chet 

Do'chet 

Kan  ka'ro 

Ka  vok'tuk 

To'kok 

Tus  luk'tuk 

Toom'too 

Toom'ttt 

Ko  rong'a 

II  wil'loo 

To'nok 

Ki^'iuok 

At'ki  no 

Kig  nicen'rook 

Kot'pok 

Ne'pa 

Ka  va  nok'too  ma 

Sow  woo'guk 

Kwal'la 

Kwnd'la 

Too'nuh 

To'brok 

U  wy'u  w» 

Ka  ing'ik 

Kong' wok 

Ot'iiah 

Sang  sck'a  hoy  ik 

Chu  kwil'puk 

Ka  wag'puk 

Wed'le 

Se'gah 

Kwo  pow'yet 

Kin  gum'e  ta 

Ne«'a 

Man'cak 

A»  in'o 

Ah  nie  ta'too 

To  wy'ka 

Ah  mo'klu  ke 

E'ye 

Ke  noak'a 

Ah  tok'a 

Yok'tnh 

E'te  vet 

Kwu'to 

E  tnni'nok 

Tig'eh 

Ah  kle'uke 

Ah  lank'to 

£  tel'ko 

Koom'luk 

Stoke 

Too  plit'ko 

Ook'took 

Ma  ning'la 

Rok'wa 

Ka  go'took 

Tan'u  tan 

H'wah 

Kah  vin'ok 

Tre'gu 

Doo'loo 

Kot  lo'a 

Tah'o  wok 

E'het 

Ow  e  tok'to 

U  pin  uk'took 

Luk  luk'puk 

Wook 

Te  chin'na 

U  a'ya 

Koh'u  ma 

Sok'o  ro 

Too'wak 

Noo'yok 

Noo'ya 

Kit  Bwe'a 

Nees'kwc^ 

Tup'pa 

E'net 


Hare 

Hare 

Hare 

Hare 

Harpoon 

Hatchet 

Hawk 

Hawk 

Heart 

Hermaphrodite 

Herring 

Hill 

Hit 

Hole 

House 

House,  nnddrgroiind 

How  many 

Hungry 

Husband 

Ice 

Iron 

Ivory  (walrus^ 

Ivorj'  (walrus) 

Ivory  balls 

Jaw 

Jelly  fish 

Jelly-fish 

Jelly-fish 

Killer  (oroa) 

Killer 

Kiss 

Knife 

Knife 

Knife,  pocket 

Know 

Lake 

Lamp 

Lance 

Land  otter 

Leg 

Line,  whale 

Line,  large 

Lip 

Louse 

Lvnx 

'Sian,  native 

21  an,  native 

Man,  negro 

Man,  white 

Man,  white 

Marmot 

Marmot 

Marmot 

Mast 

Matches 

Me 

Medicine 

Mine 

Mine 

Mittens 

Mittens 

Moon 

Moose 

Mother 

Mother,  my 

Mo  an  tain 

Mountain  sheep 

Monntain  sheep 

Month 

Mustache 

Kail 

Naked 

Near 

Needle 

Needle 

New 

No 

No 

No;  will  not 

Nose 

Now 

Oar 

Oil 

Oilskin 


Oo  kwa'Jek 

Oo  kaw'ohe 

Oo  kaw'chuk 

Na  lu'a  tot 

A'vo  ukt 

Ki'u 

Tok'luk 

Che  a  kaw'ret 

Ka  sha'hok 

On  ah'shok 

Kob  loo'ra 

Ni'ret 

Ti  gu'ok 

Oot  ke  me'klok 

Muug  to'ha 

Mung  luh 

Kap  seen'a 

Nin  ^um'e  ta 

Oo  wing  a 

Se'ku 

Pil  win'tin 

Too  koh'a 

Too'wang 

Up  klut'e  tit 

Ow'e  look 

To  ret'kok 

To  ret  kot'ka 

King'oo 

No  gan'e 

Shnng'sho 

Sing  uah'H  look 

Wot  Iti'a 

Chow'wik 

Om  kwot'wa 

Ne  she'muk 

Na'peek 

O'rnk 

Kal  loo  yok 

Nan 'net 

Ir'ag  o 

Pa  rekt 

Tap'kwok 

Kuu'yuk 

Koo  muk 

Ta  pah 'let 

Yoke 

Kol'loun 

Tow'il  ery-yoke 

Kot'il  ery-yoke 

Lalute'walen 

Seek'eek 

An  uk'keo 

B'li 

Na  poah'yak 

Nak'set 

Oo  wung'a 

At  ha'ga 

Puug'H 

Hum'ne.en 

La'leet 

Ah  ya  poich  cbnng'wa 

Ten'kuh 

Oap'ka 

Nag'a 

Oo  wung'a  nag 

Ni'rek 

Ken 'nek 

Te  pal'ct 

Kan'ka 

A  mow'ah 

To  ko'a 

Me  tom'elkook 

Kun  a  too'rok 

Se'kuh 

Se'koon 

Nu  tow'ok 

A  bung'e  to 

Wing'a 

Wing  a  wing 

Ke'nowk 

E'nto 

Yabo'kwa 

Me  se'ak 

Kal'luk 
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Oj«witer,big 

•)»L«iioTy 
IVdlt 

Piifit 

PlSttloODH 

PnUiooas,  deer 
M.orniAttock 

PlrDtV 

Plenty 
{''ke.iealbftc 

I  t 

Eton,  drink  of 

Sabte 

XTsnori 
Sroljiin 


Mm 

^b:mp 
*-  f  (Sow) 

''•(town 
^  t  ifown 


Abfloktok 
A  ^ac  e  to 


Akkvga 

Akrakleok 
^lapoteh'cliung 

*l"aH'aBek 


Ke  lira 

Go  loo'kwo 

Mok'look 

Tok'a  lo 

Ha  ne'pa 

An  oWok 

Ung  a  oiyahok 

Kelie'ik 

Ka  now'tin 

Id  pe  ba'ha  wa 

S^et'look 

Nim  ka  keen 

Ab  a  e  lok'tnk 

A  wot'kah  wok 

Koo  ka'ne 

Moo'faa 

Tal'et 

Koobro'a 

Pe  nl'a 

Sbu  kwil'nak 

Shu  ki  loog'tlii 

Nip'chook 

Kwil'wit 

Mat  tnk 'look 

Long  kchoit 

Ni'wak 

A  kv7im'yeak 

S  Ik'vot 

Cho  klo'wok 

TiDg  a  Iru  uk  ok 

Kwad  lu'pe 

Too  in'a 

Ah'cho 

Kan'ak 

Til  be  gew'DA 

Poojook'tat 

Tap'pe  tok 

Kl  Ba'ga 

Oo'rok 

Al  mn'cbnke 

Kat'cliok 

Hamlek 

Kat'siik 

Tapkwa 

O  yo  kwot'e  kA 

Go  u  look 'in 

Vug  ye  ok'pioJc 

Loolak 

Poo'goodt 

Knng'a  ra 

Kiog'vak 

Ok  abnk'se  rnk 

Ted  li  pafka 

Ma  kot'u 

La  lug'era 

Ki  In  goo'ta 

Klyie 

Ko  a  Ko'a 

Ok'o  noke 

Ah  me  we  Jek 

Komml'a 


Conanmed 

Plenty 

Arctic  Ocean 

No 

To-morrow 

Salmon  trout 

Medicine 

Second  finger 

Kmine 

Ermine 

Skin 

Fatber 

Clear 

Mitt«na 

Drink  of  nun 

Seal 

Turbot 


Sled 

Kom  me  ke 

Sled 

(yro-iro'ro 

Sleep 
Small 

Ka'vek 

Pi lo'kin 

Smell 

Nahhnh 

Smoke 

Poo' \  ok 

Snow  on  ground 

An  i:o  ynk'a  poon 

Snowing 

KonfT'f'k 

Snowsboe 

Wool  wiih'yak 

Spear,  wbale 

Oo'a  iiok 

Spear,  seal 
Stand  up 

Too'kwa 

Muk  koo'vuh 

Star 

Elalii'kotah 

Starfish 

Tns'ki  ville 

Starfish 

As'kn  vo  che 

Stocking 

Pum  \H 

Stone  tool 

Wil  um'ok 

Stoop 

Goak'tah 

Summer 

Keek 

Snn 

Shi  kin'ya 

Teetli 

Koo'tit 

Thimble 

Tig'oh 

Thread 

Kle'puk 

Tobacco 

Cha  lu'pa 

To-morrow 

Go  got't^k 
Oo'Ich 

Tougue 
Turbot 

Col  8u  gn  am 

Turlwt 

Al  Hi-rn;;  a'nek 

Vis© 

Pnni  chu'wnk 

Walrus 

I'wok 

Walrus 

Chit'cliu 

Walrus  skin 

Mnn  cou'na 
Im'nk 

Water 

Water,  drink  of 

Ne  kwe'Mheak 

We 

Go  niuuK'ham 

Whale,  bowhead 

Ok'knh  wuk 

Whnle.  bowhead 

Bo  zruk 

Whal(»,  gray 
Whalo.  finback 

Uug  lo'liok 

T«  po'hok 

Whale,  humpback 

Tunj;  wo'hok 

Whale,  narwal 

Poo'.i.'ik 

Whalebone 

Ook  luug'a 

Whalebone 

Sho'kok 

Whale  fiukes 

Kom'JM  tok 

Whatdoyou  wi8h 

Cha  lu'ga  la 

What  do  you  wish 

Pe  ra  kot'ka 

Wife 

A  llk'ha 

Wind 

Anoka 

Winter 

Sho'ka 

Wish 

A  lu'ga  nu 
Kun  la'ga 

Wolf 

Wolf 

Go  koo'a 

Wolverine 

Kap'se 

Woman 

Ok'nn  ok 

Woman 

Now'skat 

Woodcock  (golden 

Too'llk 

_plovcr) 
Wrestle 

Too'a  walk 

Ton 

Shu'pa 

You 

Hun 

Yours 

Hun'yun 

H  VOCABULABT. 

A  In'ga  me 
A  lunk'to 

Want 

Third  finger 

A  mow'at 

MuHtache 

A  ne'yok-a'iNMn 
An  o'ka 

Snow  on  ground 

Wind 

A  now 'ok 

Paddle 

An  uk'o  a 

Marmot 

As  in'o 

Enough 

As'ka  voche 

Starfish 

At'kine 

Dog 

At'kook 

Coat 

Awot'kuh  wuk 

Seal  poke 

Ayouwkt 

Harpoon 

Bo  ne  ve'kok 

Deer  boots 

Bo'zruk 

Bowhead  whale 

Cha  lu'ga  la 

What  do  you  wish 

Cha  In 'pa 

Tobacco 

Chit'chu 

Wabrus 
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ESKIMOS  IN  SIBERIA,  FROM  CAPE  BEHRHSTG  TO  EAST  CAPE-Confinuod. 
KSKMOENOLiSH  vocABULAiTr— continued. 


Cho  klo'wok 

Choro'uok 

Chow'wik 

Do' diet 

Doo'loo 

E'hot 

£  la  In  ko  U 

E  la'yet 

Eli 

E'ron 

E  tani'nok 

E'to  pet 

E  tel'ko 

E'yo 

E'yiite 

Goak'ta 

Ha  ne'pa 

Ho  taug'a 

Hue' to 

Hun 

Hun  yun 

11' wall 

II  wil'loo 

Imp'net 

Im'uk 

Im'wlio 

Ip  pe  ha'ba  wa 

Ir'ago 

I' wok 

Ka  go'ay  ok 

Kah  Yin'ok 

Kah  wag'a  uin 

Kaing'a 

Ka  kalc'ma 

Kal  loo'yok 

Kang'kok 

Kaiig  ko'le 

Kan'ka 

Kau'ka  ro 

Kaiiow'tin 

Kap'so 

Kap  Fo^n'a 

Kap  se'nok 

Ka  Hha'hok 

Ka  vauok'tooma 

Ka'vok 


Sack 

Kot  pok'u 

Doer  horns 

Kow'o  a  rok 

Knife 

Ko  ve'uke 

Curlew 

Kuh'ya 

White  fox 

Kun  at  oo'rok 

Hand;  glove 

Kung'ara 
Kunla'ga 

Star 

Sable 

Kunuk 

Marmot 

Kwal'lu 

Coat 

Kwil'wit 

yuo 

Kwuto 

Eeet 

Ky'ak 

Fourth  finger 

La'leet 

Eye 

La  liig'a  ra 
La  lute'walon 

Kow 

Stoop 

Long  ko  ho'it 
Loo'Tuk 

"White  owl 

Cold 

Luk'luk 

Badger 

Lukluk'puk 

You 

Ma  kot'u 

Tours 

Mara'lek 

Red  fox 

Mam'ma 

Reindeer 

Man'eak 

Cliff 

Ma  ra  ning'ta 

Water 

Me  mlek 

Cord 

Mes'kwok 

Pantaloons 

Mo  torn 'el  kook 

Leg 

Mok'luk 

Walrus 

Moo'ha 

Aurora 

Muk  gil'ge 

Rod  fox 

Mum  ma'ha 

Bird 

Mun  goon'a 

Black  boar 

Mungt  o'ha 

Ax 

Mun  ra'mok 

Lance 

Mun'tuk 

Crab 

Mut  tuk'look 

Crab 

Nag'e 

Mouth 

Nali'huh 

Dance 

Nak'set 

Pantaloons 

Na  lu'e  tat 

Wolverine 

Nan'net 

How  much 

Nan  o'a 

Calm 

Nan'ook 

Heart 

Na'pesk 

Dream 

Na  poah'yak 

Sleep 

Na  sho'kwok 

Eagle 

Nat'chok 

Pantaloons 

Na  to'chot 

Mountain  sheep 

Nat'suk 

Face 

Neg'a 

Oil  skin 

Ne  gan'no 
Ne  k  we 'she  ok 

Badger 

Pot 

No  nmm  kin 

Dog 

l^oot'ka 

Cloudy 

Ne'pa 

Sink 

No  ahe'mok 

Sculpin 

No  loong'ook 
Nim  ka'keen 

Diver 

Jellyfish 

Niu  gum'etst 

Shnrap 

Nip'chok 

Human  hair 

NI  rok 

Hatchet 

Ni  ret 

Thread 

Ni'wuk 

Sit  down 

Ni'yig 

Herring 

Noo'ya 

Puffin 

Noo'yok 

Tern 

Now'skat 

Fancy  boots 

Nuo'to 

Woman 

Nug  alnk'pe 
Nuk  koo  A'uk 

Turbot 

Whale  flukes 

Nuk  to'wha 

Sled 

Nung'luh 

Sled 

Nu  tow'ok 

Widgeon 

Ok  an'ok 

Snowing 

Ok 'aw  ak 

Pot 

Ok  mlne'ok 

Thumb 

Oknek'to 

Louse 

Ok'o  uoke 

Teeth 

Ok'pah 

Cotton 

On  ah'shuk 

Deer 

Ong'flre 

Whit©  man 

Oo'an  ok 

White  fox 

Oo  kaw'ch© 

Door 

Brcezo 

Wat«r  boots 

Lip 

Near 

Shrimp 

Wolf 

Sand 

Eider  duck 

Raven 

Fight 

Covered  canoe 

Mittens 

Sing 

W  hito  man 

Finger  ring 

Ovorsbirt 

Brant 

Goose 

Shut  door 

Seal 

Breasts 

Egg 

Fly 

Seal 

Animal  hair 

Naked 

Big,  open  water 

Pot 

Boy 

Breasts 

Walrus  skin 

House 

Go  to  bed 

Whale  meat 

Raven 

Mother 

Smell 

Matches 

Hare 

Land  otter 

White  bear 

Whito  boar 

Lake 

Mast 

Crazy 

Seal 

Curlew 

Seal 

Eat 

Whale  killer 

Drink  of  water 

Biff 

Crab 

Drawers 

Know 

Badger 

Plenty 

Hungry 

Rain 

Mountain 

Hill 

River 

Sister 

Human  hair 

Human  hair 

Woman 

Badger 

Go  to  bed 

Stand 

Button 

Under  ground  houso 

New 

Woman 

Bow  head  whalo 

Big  duck 

Crazy 

Sit  down 

Crow-bill  duck 

Hermaphrodite 

Bis: 

Whale  spear 

Hare 
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ESKIMOS  IN  SIBERIA,  FROM  CAPE  BEHRING  TO  EAST  CAPE-Continued. 


KSEDio-EZfOLiSH  VOCABULABT— continued. 


OekeiaeklalL 

Ooklosga 

Ookc4>a 

Oil  took 

Oek  vrad  In^M 

0*k  -sra  jek 

Oohkh 

Ooaooghnm 

!.^  a  lookin 

'fc»wtng'a 

•Tik 

On>-go'ro 

Ow  t tak  o 

Oak 

U  yok  vot'cka 

Pjb  kin  ok 

Pireebt 

?elrkit 

Pelakin 

i'e  rsi'a 

1  r  rak  ot'ku 

P-I  Tint  in 

r-ot/foodt 

Pacjak 

PMji^k'Ut 

Poo  yok 

Pas  cha'v^k 

p3Ja  yo 

P.TOg'a 

liok'oa 

iloom'ka 

:^aae  aek-a  hoy  ik 

-See'^e^k 

^*etk»k 

Sek«on 

Sfrkn 

Srkah 

V  s  sak 

Sta  lt<:  a  not 

^2i^  kin  ya 

!^ie 

Siokok 

S^kwa 

>Lu  kl  loo^tin 

>ba  k-scilnnt 

■^i1^is^  ow'ro 

^^6Bg  sho 

S":a  pa 

.^ni«  Bch'a  luk 

2^  ah  ok 

soko'ra 

Seoaek 

>>w  -Koo-'yok 

Moke 

Sak  aLa'mke 

Sak  &  lak 

lah  o  trok 

T-.k  niler  ge 

1*1  irt 

Tai  DO  t;'boh 

la  pal^kt 


Hole 

Tap'che 

Belt 

Whalebone 

Tap'kwok 

Cable 

Wolf 

Tappe'tok 
Tas'hik 

Screw 

Fire 

Arm 

Salmon 

Te  chim'na 

Grindstone 

Hare 

Ted  li  pat'ka 
Ten  keb 

Shut  door 

Tongue 

Moon 

Old 

Te  pal'ot 

Mountain  sheep 

We 

Te  po'hok 

Fin  back  whale 

Moose 

Tigeh 

Forcflugcr:  thimble 

Interconne 

Tig  n'ok 
Til  he  geWna 
Ting  a  Ian  uk'ok 
TiakeviUe 

Hit 

Anchor 

A  saw 

Husband 

Sail 

Lamp 

Starfish 

Sled 

To  a  walk 

Wretttle 

Go 

To'brok 

Eiiler  dnck 

Blood 

Tok  a  lo 

Small  owl 

Intercoorse 

Tok'a  nke 

Sick 

Brown  boar 

Tok  look     J 

Hawk 

Whale  line 

To  ko'a 

Nail 

Boots 

To'kok 

l).ad 

Small 

Tonok 

Devil 

Puffin 

Too  in  a 

Salmon 

What  do  you  want 

Too  kah'a 

Walrus  tusk 

Iron 

Too'kwa 

Soal spear 

Shovel 

Toolik 

Golden  plover 

Karwal 

Toom'ta 

Deer 

Scissors 

Too'niuh 

Eiilor  duck 

Clam 

Toon  goo'u 

Codfish 

Smoke 

Too  11' too 

De.r 

Vise 

Too  plit  ko 

Finished 

Stocking 

Too  to'kwok 

Button 

Mine 

Too'wang 

Walrus  tusk 

Fly 

Too'wuk 

Gun 

White  bear 

To  ret'kok 

Jolly. fiMi 

Duck 

To  ret  kot'ka 

J(ll\  -libh 

l^farmot 

Tow  il'or  y  uke 

Nocro 

Mattock 

Tu'ga 

AV Into  fox 

Ear 

Tug'a 

Crano 

Needle 

Tung  wo'hok 

Hump-hack  whale 

Ice 

Tung  vo'a 
Tusluk'tuk 

B  nice  let 

Needle 

D(':if 

Box 

U'a  yeh 

Gull 

Whatdoyou  wlah 

Uk  shuk'se  ruk 

Shrimp 

Sun 

U  lik'a 

Wife 

Winter 

Ung  a  oo'shok 

Paint 

Whalebone 

Ung  to'hok 

Gray  whale 

Crane 

Ung  ye  ok'puk 

Ship 

Very  quick 

Ung'yot 

Boat 

Quick 
Bead 

U  pin  uk'tuk 

Good 

Up  kut'o  tct 

Ball;  missile 

Whale  killer 

U  wy'u  wa 

Loon 

You 

Wecf'le 

Ea^llo 

Kiss 

Whing'yo 

Cert:unly 

Bov 
Whale  gum 

Wil  um'ok 

Stone  tool 

Wing'a 

No 

Comb 

Wiug'a  wing 
Woolwukyuk 

Will  not 

Drum 

Snowshoe 

Finger  naU 

Wot  le'a 

Knife 

Bad  man 

Ya  bo'kwa 

Our 

Bad 

Yapis'ka 
Yoke 

Caitridgo 

White  fox 

Mau 

Bbu^k 

Yok'tuh 

Fathom 

PUrmigan 

Yo'o  po 

Brother 

Baby   • 

Yuppa 

Summer 

Ijynx 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

EDTJOA^TlOl^j^r.    MATTERS  OF  INTEREST    IN    VARIOUS 

STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


Beport  for  1805-99,  Hoo.  T.  E.  Dalton,  superintendent  of  pablio  instrnotion. 

The  census  of  cliildren  lias  increased  since  the  year  1895  to  16,936,  lieing  1,027  more 
than  in  tbat  year.  Of  this  nnmher  76  per  cent  attended  the  pnblic  schools  some 
time  duTing  the  year.  The  attendance  at  private  schools  added  would  raise  to  82 
per  cent.  Tlie  average  of  actual  daily  att^^ndance,  however,  was  only  45  per  cent, 
a  fact  'which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  shows  the  need  of  an  ofioctive 
compulsory  educational  law. 

The  incrrease  in  the  number  of  school  districts  dnring  the  year  1895  was  4,  making 
the  number  now  223.  Increase  in  number  of  teachers  is  3,  the  whole  number  now 
being  2^.  Some  reduction  in  wages  has  taken  place.  Duration  of  school  term  was 
6.S4  months,  an  increase  of  about  one-third  of  a  month.  The  number  of  new  scbool- 
bonses  built  in  the  biennium  is  20.  Table  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  added. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education  (June  20,  1896),  anions 
the  instructions  given  to  teachers  was  the  following  interesting  one  regarding  corporal 
punishment: 

''Any  teacher,  before  inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  a  pupil,  must  first  notify 
the  parents  or  guardian  and  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  or  her  inten- 
tion at  least  one  day  before  such  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  stating  the  day  and 
hoar  at  which  the  punishment  will  be  inflicted,  and  extending  an  invitation  to  snch 
parent  or  guardian  and  one  trustee  to  be  present.  The  punishment  must  not  be 
inflicted,  in  the  presence  of  the  school.'' 

The  report  urgently  recommends  a  uniform  course  of  studies  in  the  entire  Territory. 
The  report  comments  upon  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe  responsibili- 
ties of  the  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  his  position  is  dependent  upon  one 
appointing  power,  which  subtracts  from  its  dignity.  He  contends  that,  as  in  other 
^ftates  and  Territories,  he  should  have  control  over  county  superintendents,  trustees, 
and  teachers,  and  be  allowed  an  adequate  salary,  llie  matter  is  argued  at  some 
leni^h.  So  it  is  with  the  provision  of  the  school  law  which  makes  the  county  probate 
judges  ex  officio  county  school  superintendents,  whether  or  not  they  have  haid  expe- 
rienee  in  teaching.  Recommendation  is  made  of  some  provision  of  law  whereby  the 
standards  in  grading  in  county  schools  by  county  board  examiners  may  be  brought 
at  least  to  some  nearer  approximation  to  conformity.  The  report,  indeed,  advances 
the  opinion  that  these  boards  should  be  abolished  and  their  duties  assigned  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

The  new  law  for  apportionment  of  school  funds,  although  liable  to  some  objoc- 
tionsy  has  proven  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  Some  carelessness  in  the  too  rapid 
increase  in  thenumber  of  school  districts  is  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  inefficiency 
of  the  existing  compulsory  school  law  which  the  attorney-general  has  decided  to  be 
''inoperative  and  void." 

ARKANSAS. 

Seport  for  l885-<)6,  Superintendent  Jnnins  Jordan. 

While  the  value  of  property  in  general  has  dwindled,  taxes  for  school  purposes 
lure  been  maintained.  The  work  of  the  county  normal  schools  has  served  to 
iiierease  irreatly  competency  among  teachers  and  bring  about  a  better  system  of 
grad'ms     There  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in  schoolhouses,  apparatus,  and 

StbeTKbool  appointments.  Appeal  is  made  for  greater  force  in  the  superintendent's 
«      K^w.-n  Med  number  and  burtneu  of  its  duties.    Notwithstanding 

^ar^mni  c  ^  county  iu  the  State  in  that  behalf,  the  superintendent 
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was  enabled  to  visit  only  about  ono-fonrtb.  Cbange  is  earnestly  asked  in  tbe  matter 
of  school  directors,  many  of  whom  are  wholly  incompetent,  some  using  the  office 
mainly  for  the  pnrpose  of  putting  in  fayorites,  and  many  of  whom  nogloct  even 
the  nominal  work  of  making  official  rules  required  by  law  at  their  hands.  It  is 
claimed  that  present  conditions  make  change  from  the  districts  to  the  town  system 
indispensable. 

The  report  asks  for  abolition  of  the  office  of  county  examiners  and  creation  of 
that  of  county  superintendent,  wfth  liberal  salary.  If  the  former  is  to  remain  it  is 
recommended  that  it  be  elective,  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  influence  of  politics, 
candidates  being  required  to  stand  examination  before  the  State  superintendent. 

The  country  schools,  although  yet  far  behind  what  it  is  desirable  tbey  afaould 
become,  have  improved  under  the  influence  of  the  county  normal  schools.  The  report 
recommends  advance  in  the  programme  of  all  common  schools. 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  1895  a  normal  school  was  required  to  be 
established  for  every  county  in  the  State,  to  continue  in  session  for  one  month.  This 
has  been  a  notable  success.  Among  many  things  said  by  the  report  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  the  following: 

'*I  feel  authorized  in  saying  that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  normal  for  the 
two  years  past  has  done  more  good  for  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  than  all  other 
movements  of  like  nature  that  have  been  set  on  foot.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  stop 
where  we  are.  The  two  years  were  experimental  years,  but  the  results  show  such 
gratifying  success  that  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  urge  on  the  legislature  a  continuation  of 
the  appropriation  for  two  years  more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  State  will  be  able 
and  the  necessity  apparent  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  permanent  normals." 

The  reports  of  county  examiners,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  show  more 
and  more  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  directors. 

The  money  received  from  the  Peabody  fund,  which  was  $2,750  in  1898  and  in  1894 
$3,300,  has  been  **  utilized  in  normal  work,  supplementing  the  State  appropriation  in 
those  counties  when  the  attendance  was  so  large  and  Important  as  to  require  one  or 
more  teachers  and  in  extending,  in  some  instances,  the  session  of  one  month  allowed 
by  the  State  to  Ave  or  six  weeks,  as  the  case  demanded."  Normal  schools  were  held 
for  three  months  in  five  towns — Jonesboro,  Prescott,  Hope,  Normal,  and  Forest  City, 
the  last  two  of  negro  faculties. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  text-books  which  prevails  in  some  States  is  discussed 
at  some  length,  the  superintendent's  views  being  adverse  to  it  beyond  th©  schools 
that  are  under  the  control  of  their  own  special  boards  of  control.  In  view  of  the 
preat  differences  in  teachers  as  to  culture,  habits  of  thought,  and  methods  of  teaching, 
it  would  seem  impracticable  to  attempt  to  carry  it  throughout  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  education  in  the  State  since  the 
beginning  of  the  public  system  is  to  be  highly  commended  and  is  auspicious  of  happy 
consequences.  It  recjuires  much  time  for  a  people,  however  unembarrassed  by 
public,  social,  domestic,  and  individual  constraints,  to  become  familiar  with  a  policy 
of  great  universal  importance  which  has  been  newly  introduced  into  their  life.  Such 
familiarity  was  necessarily  prolonged  during  tbe  throes  of  political  reconstruction 
after  a  disastrous  war  and  the  financial  struggles,  which  ever  since  its  passing  have 
been  continuous.  It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the  people  have  cheerfully  submitted 
to  tbe  taxation  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  whose  value  has  year  after 
year  been  more  clearly  recognized. 

CAIilFORXLA. 

GRKAT  PUBLIC   LIBRARIES   IX  TlIE   UNITED   STATES. 

By  Edwabd  S.  Holdkn.' 

The  present  decade  has  witnessed  the  foundation  of  several  great  libraries  and  the 
reorganization  of  others.  The  movement  has  not  come  too  soon.  Library  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  studied  with  success,  and  wo  have  a  school  of 
librarians  whose  intelligence  and  fitness  is  beyond  praise.  By  their  congresses  and 
by  their  printed  papers  the  main  principles,  and  more  especially  the  details,  of  their 
work  have  received  a  thorough  examination.  It  might  seem  that  there  was  little 
left  to  be  said  on  matters  of  organization  and  policy.  But  a  great  library  has  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  very  varied  constituency,  and  it  may  not  be  impertinent  for  one 
of  the  outsiders  and  tax  payers  to  present  a  few  considerations,  from  the  non- 
technical point  of  view,  which  relate  rather  to  principles  than  to  details.  I  recollect 
ft  sight-seer  at  the  Naval  Observatory  of  Washington  who  asked  to  be  famished 
with  ft  volume  which  had  cost  the  Government  $8  to  print  He  was  highly  indig- 
nftBt  when  his  request  waa  denied.    He  wfts  a  tax  pftyer,  he  said,  and  demand^ 

»  Be^nted  from  Overland  Monthly,  Angntt,  1897. 
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tkrolime  as  liis  rigiit.  Admiral  Rodgen  made  a  short  ealoulatkm  on  his  blotting 
pidiiid  came  to  the  conclosion  that,  as  one  of  60,000,000,  his  visitor's  share  was  ]es8 
t^Seents,  and  thereupon  tendered  that  coin  in  payment.  There  are  75,000,000 
of  Qinoir,  and  tho  share  of  each  is  small.  Bat  eacn  one  has  a  right  to  be  heard  at 
ittft 

The  73,000,000  people  do  not  all  -want  nor  need  the  same  thing.  There  are 
liO(^000  s^ool  children,  for  instance,  -with  special  needs.  It  is  vital  to  oar 
oatiBBance  as  a  nation  that  they  shall  be  tanght  to  comprehend  the  fundamental 
?riatiple  of  all  gOYemment — liberty  -with  order — but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  prac- 
ticable, nor  desirable,  that  they  shonld  all  be  instmcted  in  the  higher  iralka  of 
litentare  or  eeience.  The  gates  are  open  to  all ;  but  only  a  few  will  enter— can 
teter. 

The  Bchool  child  absorbs.  He  does  not  add  to  knowledge,  though  he  may  do  so. 
Tlis  chanee  most  be  kept  in  mind  and  he  most  be  considered  as  a  possible  creator. 
Ike  fint  duty  of  some  libraries  is  to  reach  everybody  in  the  community,  be^nning 
vith  the  lowest  minds  and  going  as  high  as  may  be.  This  is  precisely  in  keeping 
Ti£h  American  ideas  at  present,  and  the  dnty  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
seorei  of  libraries  (of  which  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  its  575,0c5  volumes,  is 
pataps  the  best  known  type)  that  provide  every  possible  convenience  for  their 
as«titiientB  make  it  certain  that  the  libmry  will  soon  be  brought  to  every  door. 
Tbe  humblest  has  only  to  ask.  The  college  library  regards  the  wants  of  a  different 
ela«,  and,  in  general,  provides  for  them  admirably.  The  libraries  of  Harvard 
17J,cO0  volumes),  Chicago  (280,000),  Yale  (215,000),  Columbia  (160,000),  are  excellent 
cxaaiples.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  to  shape  tho  fate 
^  the  Bepnblic  in  the  next  centary  will  be  famished  by  the  colleges.  Fine 
•choltnhip,  balanced  character,  originality,  open  and  flexible  intelligence,  directive 
p«ver,  are  fostered  in  academic  shades.  Enlightened  public  opinion  is  essential  in 
the  Republic.  This  will  always  be  formed  by  ideas  originated  by  a  very  small 
iiisiber  of  thinkers  and  subsequently  adopted  by  millions  of  citizens.  It  is  indes- 
ynsable  to  educate  the  whole  mass  of  votors  intelligently  to  select  and  receive  their 
studards  of  action,  but  it  is  vital  to  encourage  by  every  practicable  means  the 
rm^on  of  sncli  standards  by  the  comparatively  few. 

la  every  great  city — Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco— at  least 
«sfi  great  lilS^ary  should  be  maintained  whose  first  dnty  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
^^  highest  class  of  students,  and  to  create  and  foster  insight  and  distinction  of 
ffcaracter.  Just  as  we  maintain  the  public  school  as  a  great  conservative  force — a 
ttMTToir  of  intelligent  citizens — so  we  should,  in  a  proper  proportion,  cherish  all 
isfiflwices  which  tend  to  the  production  of  the  very  highest  type.  And  a  great 
'^\mij  is  a  mighty  iuflnenoo  of  this  sort.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  this  place  that 
Mh  ideals  can  not  be  perfectly  subserved  by  a  sin^^le  organization ;  that  it  is  fnnda- 
^tal  to  determine  at  the  outset  what  the  ideal  is  to  l^;  whether  to  begin  at  the 
^hest  and  work  down,  or  at  the  bottom  and  work  upward.  If  the  assumption  is 
^bted,  I  ask  any  teacher  of  experience  to  say  whether  it  is  or  is  u<?t  essential  to 
ITide  our  children  in  the  public  schools  into  classes  of  likQ.  accomplishments; 
whether  it  is  not  advantageous  to  dissociate  the  older  from  the  younger  students  in 
*^fiege;  whetln*r  a  mixture  of  very  different  elements  is  not  likely  to  degrade  the 
^^tatr  jiroportionall^  more  than  it  will  raise  the  lower;  whether  learning  has  not 
>  iGore  intense  spirit  in  the  upper  levels.  The  readers  in  a  library  are^  of  course, 
Sft  brought  into  close  association  like  the  students  of  a  school.  But  it  is  of  the 
^Wt  importance  which  ideal  is  held  up  by  the  fundamental  organization.  An 
Cfimple  will  illustrate  this.  It  has  been  proposed,  first,  to  make  the  National 
^^:vj  at  Washington  strictly  a  library  of  reference— primarily  for  scholars:  and 
B^^Qnd,  to  make  it  a  lending  library  for  Congress  and  for  city  readers.  Is  it  indif- 
feeat  which  plan  is  adopted  f  Will  the  library  be  the  same  institution  a  century 
^ce  in  tho  two  cases?  Will  it  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
^•aatry  f  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  debated  which  of  the  two  plans  is  better.  The 
l^nmt  point  is  that  they  will  lead  to  very  different  results  in  the  end,  and  that  the 
^t  plan  must  be  chosen  at  the  outset. 

The  main  ar^ment  of  this  paper  is  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  influences 
"^^ieh  will  create  and  preserve  the  highest  scholarship  and  culture,  and  a  prospec- 
^  danger  unless  onr  coming  leaders  aro  trained ;  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  train 
^  ibliow<a-8 ;  and  finally,  that  a  few  libraries,  one  in  each  great  city,  should  be 
^^paized  in  the  interest  of  scholars,  primarily,  sacrificing  whatever  must  be  sacri- 
^  to  attain  this  end.  One  of  tho  strangest  phenomena  of  onr  democracy  is  its 
^  far  uniformity  and  conformity.  Variety,  originality,  and  independence  must 
^^itliberately  fostered,  as  well  as  prized.  The  effect  in  this  regard  of  the  old  Astor 
*j^f3]7  in  Keyr  York,  with  its  dignified  hospitality  to  serious  students — making 
^j  higher  interests  its  own— has  been  simply  incalculable.  Taking  a  single 
^"^aaee,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  without  gratitude  tho  weeks  I  spent  as 
^^  a  gaostration  ago,  in  its  alcoves  where  the  whole  resources  of  its  magnificent 
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collectioDS  were  freely  opened.  I  had  been  introduced  as  a  student,  and  no  fnrthe 
recommendation  waa  needed.  Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  short  rcsearcl 
in  a  large  library  in  the  East  conducted  in  a  different  spirit.  There  were  telephone* 
branches,  a  microscopic  shelf  classification,  pneumatic  deliveries,  and  everytbiu 
'*  modern."  The  reader  was  taken  charge  of,  and  every  part  of  the  "  business  "  wa 
done  like  the  manual  of  armn,  but  linally  it  was  business  and  not  scholarship.  1 
was  a  surprise  to  escape  from  the  automatic  mill  without  a  pink  ticket  containin 
an  abstract  (by  the  library  assistant)  of  the  books  I  had  consulted.  In  its  way  i 
was  all  admirable,  but  the  high  spirit  was  absent.  Of  course  ''business  methods 
are  essential  and  these  were  intended  to  encourage,  not  to  deter.  The  only  Just  crit 
cisiii  iri  tliat  the  assistant  (and  the  reader)  was  obsessed  by  them.  This  result  need  u( 
follow,  but  it  points  to  a  danger  in  the  *' newest"  methods;  which  is  to  fail  to  6< 
the  forest  by  virtue  of  looking  too  intently  at  the  trees.  The  difference  in  thei 
two  libraries  arose  simply  from  a  difference  in  ideal — in  fundamental  plan. 

Under  its  new  direction  the  Astor  Library,  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  tl 
New  York  Public  Library  (which  comprises  the  Astor,  Tilden,  and  I^nox  found 
tions),  is  still  to  be  faithful  to  its  old  traditions.  Its  relations  to  scholars  will  rema; 
as  before,  and  it  will  leave  to  other  departments  of  the  public  library  the  care  f 
the  general  interest.  If  the  argument  of  this  paper  is  correct  it  will  bo  necessai 
to  draw  the  lines  of  demarcation  sharplv.  These  problems  have  hardly  yet  aris< 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  they  will  arise,  for  they  are  fundamental.  The  direction 
our  future  development  will  depend  in  no  unimportant  degree  on  the  solution  th 
we  adopt  in  the  Sutro  Library  and  other  great  foundations  of  the  sort. 

There  is  a  widespread  fallacy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  libraries  which  is  "  mo 
ern,"  and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  partly  true.  It  is  assumed  that  ai 
and  every  library  is  doing  its  best  service  when  its  books  have  the  maximci 
circulation. 

Elaborate  statistical  tables  are  printed  to  show  how  many  A'olumes  have  be 
drawn  this  year  as  against  last  year,  etc.  The  more  drawn,  the  more  fully  is  t 
library  performing  its  function.  This  is  not  always  so.  Take  the  special  caso  oi 
jublic-school  library,  for  example.  Is  it  better  for  thecommunity  that  a  high-sch< 
lad  should  read  a  dozen  volumes  of  Jules  Verne's  in  a  six-month,  or  that  be  shot 
spend  the  same  time  over  a  single  volume  of  Plutarch  or  Froissart?  The  statistic 
tables  try  to  cover  such  cases  by  dividing  the  books  issued  into  classes  (history,  i 
tion,  philosophy,  etc.).  But  even  here  the  point  is  missed.  The  usefnluese  of  t 
library  depends  solely  on  the  benefit  the  readers  derive  from  the  books  they  dra 
This  may  well  be  greater  when  few  books  are  drawn  than  when  twice  the  uuml 
are  issued.  Reading  is  no  virtue  in  itself;  and  if  it  were,  the  value  of  reading 
certainly  not  proportional  to  the  number  of  pages  read.  The  trivial  attitude 
mind  which  is  fostered  by  the  multitude  and  cheapness  of  modem  newspapers,  mt 
azines,  and  books  has  impressed  everyone.  A  trivial-minded  child  makes  a  trivi 
minded  citizen.  The  library  must  not  measure  its  usefulness  by  the  multitude  of 
issues.  All  these  points  are  obvious  enough— even  trite— but  a  caution  against  sn 
fallacies,  bolstered  by  statistics,  may  not  be  wasted.  Many  librarians,  and  m* 
boards  of  trustees,'  are  still  disposed  to  accept  mere  movement  for  advance. 

Another  popular  fallacy  relates  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  makes  a  com 
tent  librarian.  Roughly  speaking,  he  is  supposed  to  know  everything.  The  I 
man  who  knew  everything  was  Dante.  Since  his  time  all  living  scholarsliavo  had 
specialize.  They  shonld  know  at  least  one  thing  supremely  well,  which  will  ins 
their  power  to  learn  other  things  for  themselves,  and  their  ability  to  put  stndouts 
general  on  any  desired  track.  It  is  nothing  snort  of  absurd  to  expect  a  sehc 
to-day — either  in  science  or  literature — to  be  a  master  in  more  than  one  or  i 
departmeuts.  All  that  can  be  asked  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  part,  a  thoroi 
acquaintance  with  its  relation  to  other  parts,  and  a  minute  familiarity  Avitb 
bibliographic  aids  by  which  books  are  sifted  and  compelled  to  yield  what  they  c 
taiu,  the  whole  of  this  informed  with  the  scholar's  enthusiasm,  method,  nnd  dei 
to  communicate.  Living  among  books  gives  an  astonishing  acquaintance  with  sn 
details  which  may  serve  to  impress  the  inquirer  or  the  library  trustee ;  but  car 
for  them  and  using  them  gives  the  spirit  of  research  which  is  the  sole  import 
matter. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  few  of  our  librarians  are  themselves  auth* 
It  would  seem,  as  the  materials  for  authorship  lie  all  about  them,  and  as  their  at1 
tion  is  daily  called  to  books  which  are  needed  and  not  yet  written,  that  they  wo 
be  inwardly  compelled  to  supply  the  lacks  they  see.  The  explanation  of  this  aric 
of  a  learned  profession  in  the  United  States  (it  is  not  so  in  foreign  countries)  is  t 
our  librarians  are  overworked.  They  tend  to  become,  not  scholars,  but  clerki 
high  degree.  If  this  is  a  correct  explanation  of  an  undoubted  fact  the  matter  c 
for  a  remedy. 

A  library  is  an  immense  cyclopedia  of  all  knowledge.  The  librarians  should 
specialists,  and  if  they  have  proper  support  will  become  authors.    The  last  edii 
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of  the  Encyclopedia  Biitannica  contains  cootributioos  Arom  nineteou  scholars  of  the 
lUffof  the  British  Mosenm  on  the  widest  range  of  subjects.  This  is  precisely  as  it 
dMNiIdbe.  Oar  own  National  Library  in  Washington  should  be  reors^anized  with 
oek  a  staff  of  specialists,  each  presiding  over  his  own  depHrtment.  Every  imper- 
ii book  in  each  department  of  knowledge  will  be  recommended  for  purchase  by  a 
e«iBpet«Dt judge.  The  bibliography  of  each  special  subject  can  be  kept  up  to  date. 
Ik  whereabouts  of  rare  books  which  the  National  Library  does  not  own  will  be 
boTB.  No  such  book  can  be  offered  for  sale  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Librarian. 
Qv6stioD8  from  any  oitizen  in  the  whole  country  on  any  conceivable  subject  can  be 
Rftrred  to  the  persons  best  qnalitied  to  reply  to  them,  or  at  least  to  Bet  the  in(iuirer 
» the  proper  track.  Such  an  organization  as  this  can  serve  the  whole  countrv,  not 
urelj  a  group  of  citizeus,  and  will  make  the  library  veritably  national,  not  simply 
Iceal. 
A  frest  library,  to  be  ideally  complete,  should  contain  every  book  that  may  be 
ftlied  for  by  any  student.  But  practically  there  is  no  such  collection  on  eartli,  nor 
*ill  there  ever  be.  A  library  must  content  itself  with  the  posMilde,  and  use  its 
'pmrcee  in  seeking  after  the  most  useful.  This  principle  has  an  immediate  applica- 
^B  and  a  very  Btnkiug  one  in  the  case  of  the  National  Library  at  Washington, 
vbick  has  just  moved  into  its  splendid  home.  If  any  collection  in  the  country 
■koold  he  complete  this  should  be.  But  all  around  it  are  the  special  libraries  of  the 
^^ereot  Government  Departments,  each  one  of  which  has  bei^n  most  carefully  8np- 
|t:cd  with  the  very  best  special  books,i  chosen  by  experts,  lliere  are  more  than  a 
>»reofBaeh  Department  libraries  in  Washington  (Light-House  Bureau,  Surgeon- 
SeaeraHs  Office,  Patent  Office,  etc.),  and  they  contain  in  the  a^giegatii  nearly  400,000 
TftliuiMs  (many  duplicates).  It  seems  dear  that  what  is  required  is  not  a  rednplica- 
^  of  sQch  volumes  in  the  National  Library,  but  rather  a  complete  catalogue  of 
i^ese  400,000  departmental  books  always  on  hand  in  the  central  library.  The  mak- 
it?  of  such  a  catalogue  might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Library  for  its 
fiVQ  Qse,  and  its  boying  of  new  books  controlled  by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  cat- 
*^t  would  give.  Every  book  that  can  be  obtained  should  be  available  in  the 
tipital,  but  of  two  books  not  in  the  National  Library  that  one  should  be  purchased 
»hieh  is  Dot  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Departments.  This  very  simple  policy  ran 
^  be  carried  out  until  such  a  catalogue  as  is  described  has  been  made,  and  the  time 
la  ripe  to  provide  it. 

0q6  of  these  Department  libraries— that  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  (104,000) — 
H«  taken  the  problem  into  its  own  hands  and  carried  it  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
?«fection.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Billings  the  library  has  been  treated  as  if 
^  'ere  a  vast  book — a  single  work — and  indexed  as  such,  page  by  page.  The  sub- 
^  index  is  printed  in  16  large  quartos.  Such  an  elaborate  index  is  a  magniticeut 
^^bntion  to  pure  science,  but  it  is  not  needed  in  most  cases.  A  simple  list  of  the 
^^  woold  be  safficient.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  bibliographic  contributions  of 
^fcort  from  the  staffs  of  the  great  libraries  of^the  country.  Though  much  has 
^doae  the  lacks  are  very  far  from  being  supplied. 

^^  as  special  libraries,  like  those  of  the  Washington  Departments,  are  of 
^^se  value  when  they  surround  the  general  collection,  so  it  is  important  that  the 
P^tnl  librarian  should  be  himself  surrounded  by  specialists.  This  necessity  is 
^^^ORnized  abroad,  as  has  been  said.  At  the  British  Museum  or  in  the  national  libra- 
^  of  Berlin  and  Paris  an  inquirer  can  have,  at  the  shortest  notice,  an  expert 
^OQ  on  a  point  in  numismatics,  Arabian  history,  art,  science,  mediaeval  meta- 
lajsies,  the  economics  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  last  year's  movement  of  commerce 
^^t  Manchester  ship  canal.  Where  can  we  point  in  America  to  such  a  stall' f 
^  scholars  are  dispersed  throughout  the  faculties  of  our  colleges.  There  is  no 
^^*^  institution  of  the  sort;  nor  are  our  library  stafts  organized  so  as  to  attract 
^'^islisti.  Many  scholars  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  our  libraries,  but  they  are 
y^^'ifly  overworked  and  underpaid.  Our  tendency  has  been  to  use  the  library 
*^*^  in  perfecting  the  details  of  a  system,  and  to  proportionately  neglect  the  one 
^>^><taDt  matter,  which  is  to  encourage  scholarship. 

la  the  matter  of  copyright  books  a  small  change  in  our  system— one  often  pro- 
{'•^— wonld'protluce  a  great  benefit.  At  present  the  Government  gives  its  protec- 
"^Ui  anthers  in  return  for  two  copies  of  each  work  printed.  Both  of  these  copies 
''^^(posited  in  the  National  Library.  In  England  five  copies  are  called  for,  which 
**placed  in  five  different  libraries  (London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
?*  •  If  the  United  States  required  three  copies  instead  of  two  (not  a  very  heavy 
*^*h6a  we  consider  what  is  given  in  return),  one  of  these  rai^ht  bo  deposited  in 
^iagton,  one  in  Chicago,  one  in  San  Francisco,  with  manifcHt  ailvantage  to  the 
Jw,  to  learning,  and  to  the  public.  It  would  be  thereafter  certain  that  the  risks 
^fertand  public  enemies  would  not  endanger  all  three  examples  of  a  printed  book. 
j^F^w^it  system  makes  everything  depend  on  a  single  repository.  We  shall  soon 
J**  a  position  to  defy  public  enemies  at  the  national  capital :  but  the  risk  of  fire 
*^*«ideiit  always  remains. 
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Whetber,  ftnd  hew  far,  ihe  fc^at  libnkry  b1mhiI4  extend  its  scope  to  molade  grem 
eoWectimae  of  p.tiotiDss  a&d  tko  like  ie  a  qoestios  too  large  to  ^  coneidered  nerc 
It  i«  not  a  little  remanrable  tlHit  we  karo  in  the  coaatrj,  as  yet,  no  systematic  an^ 
orderly  eollectien  of  fine  eopies  of  the  great  fMUittisgs  of  the  world.  The  ori^nali 
we  can  not;  have.  The  Nevada  millionaire  fennd  to  his  snrprise  that  it  was  iittpea 
sible  to  compete  in  this  respect  wi^  ''those  kia^."  Fine  and  f^thfVil  eoi>»«s  iw< 
ean  bavo,  and  at  no  extraragant  expense.  Sach  a  ootleetion  intelligently  m»cl< 
wonld  be  an  immense  educator  and  a  sonree  of  pennaBent  pleasnre.  The  otbei 
extremity  of  policy  sbonld  be  considered  also,  namely,  the  direct  eneooragement  o 
originality  in  onr  own  artists,  rather  than  the  education  of  their  pnpils  and  of  thr 
public.  The  artist-popee  of  Italj— -Raphaers  and  Angelo's  popes — were  perpetnall; 
seeking  new  works;  and  tbns  perpetually  oontriying  new  opportunities.  Room  Trm 
made  for  Raphael's  frescos  by  sweeping  away  those  of  Perugino  and  Cortona.  W»l 
f^ace  to  spare  there  must  be  in  all  great  bnildings.  Let  the  arehiteet  proTide  suil 
able  light,  and  perha^js  the  pictures  may  be  forthcoming,  either  by  private  giffc  c 
by  public  appropriation.  To  pass  through  a  hall  of  noblo  statues  is  no  bad  intrx 
dnctien  to  a  wording  day  among  great  books. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  and  of  prime  importance  which  sng^ec 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  era  of  libr»ry  reorganization  which  has  now  am 
in  all  ever  the  country.  Perhaps  the  foregoiag  are  the  ehief  ones.  If  we  are  to  \j 
blessed  with  many  great  libraries  in  this  country  let  us  resolntely  devote  a  £&vr  € 
them  to  the  interest  of  the  scholar  and  of%the  specialist,  making  this  our  first  cox 
cem,  and  being  willing  to  sacrifice  all  lesser  interests.  It  is  to  them  that  wo  mr^ 
look  for  the  creation  of  new  ideas,  of  new  plans,  of  new  applications  of  oM  coi»e^ 
tions.  So  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  |>rovi<ie  lor  the  interests  of  thckse  who  &b9or- 
knowledge,  and  of  those  who  create  it,  by  a  single  plan,  this  should  be  dono.  Th 
fundamental  matter  is  to  realize  that  both  kleals  can  n(^  be  followed  in  all  c«sei 
and  to  make  up  our  minds  that  the  interests  of  the  scholar  shall  be  safegnarcle<l  i 
at  least  a  few  of  the  greater  establishments.  We  may  safaly  leave  to  the  Biualle 
ones  their  no  less  imx>ortant  dsty. 

CAUFOnNIA  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  Samuel  X.  Black,  sapcrinteiulont  of  public  instmttton. 

The  report  declares  that  within  the  last  five  years  has  been  a  greatly  eniiaiie«i 
interest  in  ednoation  throughout  the  State.  A  notable  impulse  was  giren  hy  -^ 
establishment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University.  The  nnmber  of  stadents  tliec 
and  in  the  State  University  is  more  than  fonr  tuoMS  that  formerly  im  ti>e  latter.  T 
each  has  been  attached  a  departasent  of  pedagogy,  to  whieh  a  tir  larger  nnmber  c 
students  than  was  expected  res<»ts. 

The  schools  enumerated  in  the  pnblio  system  are  primary  and  grammar  8Gho«ili 
evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schoohi  as  may  be  established  hy  t;h 
legislature,  or  by  municipal  or  district  anthoritv.  The  repart  says:  "Ereiiin 
sehools  hare  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  are  doinff^ 
noble  work.  While  little  has  been  dene  in  the  way  of  teehnicai  schools  pr%^^ 
departments  of  manual  training  have  been  established  in  many  of  anr  eittes  stx^ 
larger  towns.  Two  of  the  normal  schools  are  provided  with  manual  training  dep^rl 
ments  and  are  doing  good  work." 

High  schools  have  been  raised  to  tho  dignity  that  their  students^  having  cosiplete 
the  course,  are  prepared  to  enter  the  university. 

The  normal  sehools,  being  designed  purely  for  the  education  of  teachers,  aroaairtl 
technical.  Graduates  from  grammar  sehools  being  admissible  therein,  tibe  aoademi 
studies  necessary  to  be  further  pnrsued  have  led  to  fixing  tho  conrso  at  four  y^e^yj 
If  the  law  were  such  that  high-sohool  preparation  were  required  for  admisaion.  i^^^ 
the  normal  schools,  the  eonrse  in  the  latt^  might  safely  be  reduced  to  two  y«Q.ri 
By  this  means  they,  as  they  ought,  might  he  made  professional  schools^  aa  are  tliog 
in  other  professions.  To  this  end  thou^tlul  minds  geoersllj  are  sj^ving.  Som 
quite  pointed  observations  are  quoted  mm  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteei 
One  of  the  paragraphs  is  here  inserted : 

^^It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,  to  which  tbe  eustocss  of  onr  best  schootla  eoi 
form,  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  should  have  a  secondary  or  high^s^^^^ 
education,  and  that  teachers  of  high  sehools  shoald  have  a  college  edncatioB.  Von 
committee  believe  that  these  are  the  minimum  acquirements  that  ean  gen^i^liy  ij 
accepted ;  that  the  scholarship,  enlture,  and  power  gained  by  four  years  of  stu^v  l 
advance  of  the  pupils  are  not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded:  and  that  ^ 
rule,  no  one  ought  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  not  the  age  and  attainmeQts  >)i-« 
supi>o8ed  in  the  possession  of  a  high-school  drploma.  There  are  aiff«rencee  in  lj|^ 
schools,  it  is  true,  and  a  high-school  diplegia  is  not  a  fixed  standard  of  attain^^^J 
but  in  these  United  States  it  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  unilunn  staadarda  t^ 
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«•  fB— w,  and  varie«  leM  than  eoHoge  <logr«M  raiy  or  than  ektuentMry  and  local 
niMluda  of  caltnxe  Taiy." 

Vat  the  wMDmittee  Bamtaia  that  kigk-achool  gradnatMa  miwt  b«  of  unoxceptioa- 
ibk  reputation  and  completeness,  else  applicants  be  aabjected  to  close  examination. 

Ctasi^rinar  that  the  high  eehook  get  no  aid  fran  the  8tate,  It  seems  surprising 
the  soabor  that  have  beea  established  by  prirate  iaitiatiTe.  At  the  writing  of  this 
report  there  were,  as  many  as  98,  with  381  teachers,  whose  average  salary  was  over 
11.000.  Thoir  buildings  are  not  far  from  $2,000,000  in  cost.  The  average  of  daily 
tUeadanee  is  78  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled,  thas  being  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
tlenentary  schools,  which  is  71  percent.  Tbis  liberal  support  volantarily  extended 
Uj^rs  stroncly  that  this  secondary  system  will  in  good  time  receive  IVom  the  State 
the  aid  which  has  been  plainly  shown  to  be  nieri^.  The  nniversity  has  shown 
appTeetation  of  their  importance,  as  seen  by  the  following  language  in  this  report: 

'*Tbe  State  University  has  adopted  a  system  of  accrediting  high  schools,  whereby, 
coaeeoBBt  of  the  high  order  of  work  done,  their  sradnates  win  be  admitted  to  the 
^rerslty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  withont  examination.  During 
tke  last  year  as  many  as  67  were  thus  complimented.  In  the  list,  however,  were 
several  privato  academies.'' 

Besides  the  three  normal  schools  supported  by  the  State,  there  is  one  which  is  fos- 
tered by  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I'he  coarse  is  one  year,  in  which  only  the  theory 
a^  art  of  teaching  are  taught. 

Alxhmifk  there  was  not  time  to  Tisit  the  various  orphan  asyloms  of  the  State, 
i^oBD  which  were  visited  showed  good,  humane  management. 

The  normal  schools  from  time  to  time  have  raised  the  standard  of  admission,  and 
KT^iifying  increase  of  applications  come  not  only  ftom  high  schools  bnt  even  fVom 
these  holding  only  priniary  and  grammar  graded  certificates.  These  institutions, 
bendca  their  set  cnrricnla,  are  doing  mncu  of  what  the  report  styles  "seminary 
lork^'  among  teachers,  through  teachers'  circulars  and  ether  agencies. 

COIiORAIK). 

Beport  for  1895-96,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pcavey,  eaperintendent  of  jmblic  instractloD. 

Mrs,  Pearey  begins  with  candidly  admitting  that  tho  system  of  public  schools 
97jfen  from  serious  defects. 

"The  laws  have  been  chan^d  ftom  time  to  time,  and  lack  not  only  harmony  but 
are  coafusing  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  and  Bhould  be  thoroughly  revised.  The 
rVJifs  of  saperintendents  are  circumscribed,  and  those  of  tho  school  directors  are 
teo  unrestricted.'* 

Yet  it  is  said  that  improvement  has  gono  along  the  educational  lines,  especially 
h  what  tho  snperintendent  calls  *' ethical  culture.''  Qidte  a  number  of  voluntary 
associations  have  been  formed,  including  parents,  with  teachers  and  other  officials. 
Theve  haro  resulted  in  creating  considerable  inspiration  in  several  localities. 

A  Serious  movement  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time  to  modify  the  office  of 
^Tectors.  It  was  recommended  that  the  school  system  have  two  departments  of 
a^iministTation,  ono  for  supervising  instruction  and  tho  other  for  managing  tho 
Hiineas.     Tho  report  says  that  this  change  is  very  much  needed  in  tho  State. 

^  With  all  deference  to  the  faithful  and  consecrated  oned,  in  many  instances  the 
•cbool  fund  is  being  wantonly  and  unrighteously  wasted;  men  and  women  who  have 
SL-'Je  a  feilTiro  of  their  own  lives  and  enterprises  are  to-day  occupying  these  posi- 
•ieai,  and  they  arc  not  only  engendering  factional  differences,  but  are  evading  the 
^T  in  every  possible  way  in  order  to  loot  the  treasury  and  rob  tho  children  of  their 
rMs,  .  .  .  Let  the  alrectors  givo  our  schools  tho  same  permanent  eq^uipmeiit 
r»  U  giTcn  to  all  other  professions,  nnvexed  by  the  murky  minds  of  politics,  the 
':^«hteotis7ie88  of  favoritism,  or  the  fear  of  sectionalism.  .  .  .  Tho  standard  of 
t?ac£ing  would  be  elevated  just  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  a  man  or  woman 
"sia  to  DC  employed,  not  to  pay  a  political  debt,  but  to  serve  the  public ;  not  to 
"<-upy  a  certain  position  and  draw  so  much  pay  a  month,  but  to  find  it,  and  earn  by 
i-TStft  work  tho  money  that  is  paid  out.'* 

In  gesieral  tho  superintendents  are  reported  as  doing  honest  work ;  but  there  are 
B'few  exceptions  in  those  who  have  been  devoted  mainly  to  furthering  political 

iBotablc  change  has  lately  taken  place  in  tho  make-up  of  superintendents,  of  whom 
v«iKia  hare  increased  during  the  present  administration  from  one  to  twenty-six ;  and 
tbft  jytw  appointees,  it  is  declared,  have  done  faithful,  efficient  work. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  schoolhouscs. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  instructors  and  directors  applving  to  teach  in  normal 
:;stitntes,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  in  the  State,  should  have  testimonials  of  lit- 
^kCMfrom  the  State  board  of  examiners.  Ten  of  these  institutes  were  held  during 
fte  year  18^,  with  notably  good  results. 
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Couipnlsory  education  has  been  mnch  more  effectnally  enforced.  The  falling  off  i] 
Arapaboe  County  has  been  far  less,  beinff  only  4^  per  cent  of  those  in  atteudauc 
npon  public  schools.  This  would  be  diminished  considerably  further  if  that  1 
private  schools  were  counted. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  held  nine  sessions.  The  conditions  ef  gettin 
diplomas  are  very  stringent,  and  they  are  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  tb 
teaching  force. 

A  very  large  nnmber  of  decisions  are  printed  in  the  report,  that  were  given  by  tfa 
superintendent  npon  questions  submitted  by  her  subordinates  upon  several  subject 
Among  those  seeming  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  following  touching*  use  of  tt 
Bible  in  schools: 

'<  Neither  the  constitution  of  the  State  nor  the  statutes  touch  directly  the  readin 
of  the  Bible  or  prayer,  or  any  other  form  of  religious  or  devotional  exercises,  cxcc| 
to  forbid  that  observance  or  participation  shall  be  compulsory.  The  spirit  of  tt 
constitution  permits  religious  exercises  in  school  if  nothing  sectarian  is  introduce 
and  the  trustees  do  not  object." 

DBNVKR  SCHOOL  RKPOBT. 
Report  for  1896;  Aaron  Gove,  superintendent. 

Tho  report  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  various  studies  in  the  school  course, 
German,  music,  physical  culture,  and  drawing.  The  department  of  sloyd  was  iutr 
dnced  six  months  ago,  and  has  been  studied  by  quite  a  number  of  pupils  in  tl 
eighth,  seventh,  and  part  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Kiudergartens  have  become  notable  favorites,  their  number  having  been  doubL 
during  tho  year.     The  superintendent,  under  instruction  of  the  board,  opened  20. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  cooking  and  sewing. 

It  is  a  boast  of  the  superintendent  that  school  funds  are  the  more  easily  raised  ai 
bear  less  heavily  upon  the  people  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  outstaudii 
bonds  of  the  city  on  which  interest  is  to  be  paid. 

On  tho  subject  of  clubs  among  students  of  the  high  school,  the  principal,  Pr< 
William  H.  Smily,  has  to  say  the  following: 

''With  the  exception  of  the  lyceum  and  attic  society,  the  cadets,  and  the  atble< 
associations,  tho  school  gives  no  countenance  to  societies,  but  invites  the  coopei 
tion  of  the  bome  in  checking  the  formation  of  small  clubs  and  the  holding 
socials." 

The  report  discusses,  under  the  head  The  Public  Library,  the  question  of  the  qua 
tity  of  books  on  fiction  it  is  proper  to  have  there.  The  decision  is  to  cut  doi 
gradually  the  present  list  until  it  includes  only  what  is  ''distinctively  standard." 

Appended  is  the  charter  for  the  support  and  regulation  of  the  schools  of  Deuv< 
approved  February  13,  1874,  as  amended  February  2,  1876.  It  appears  to  be  a  ca 
fully  prepared  paper  and  intended  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  in  school  li 
Among  them  we  note  the  following  salutary  provision : 

"62.  Any  child  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given  1 
cleanliness  of  his  person  or  dress,  and  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  be  sc 
home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  schoolroom."    And  this : 

''63.  Text-books  are  furnished  to  pupils  by  the  board ;  but  books  can  not  be  tali 
from  the  school  building  except  by  special  permission  of  the  principal." 

Teachers'  certificates  are  valid  during  only  one  year  afc«r  their  issuance.  1 
following  serves  to  show  that  extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a 
retaining  teachers: 

''The  teachers  are  elected  by  the  board  of  education,  but  first  must  be  present 
an  examination  and  receive  a  legal  certificate  to  teacn.  The  examination  is  h< 
oral  and  written,  occupies  three  days,  and  embraces  reading,  spelling,  Engl 
grammar,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  ftlgeb 
United  States  history,  English  literature,  elements  of  vocal  music,  methods  s 
theory  of  teaching  and  drawing." 

Those  in  kiudergartens,  besides  these,  must  hold  State  certificates  for  kinderg 
tens,  issued  only  by  the  constituted  kindergarten  authorities. 


coirarECTicuT. 

(tate  board  of  edacation  to  t 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  to  the  boar 


Beport  for  1895  and  1896,  from  the  State  boardj)f_edacation  to  the  governor,  and  (h>m  the  secret 

aro. 


Attention  is  directed  first  to  the  law  forbidding  child  labor  in  factories,  passecj 
1886,  amended  by  that  of  1887,  by  which  appointed  agents  could  octnipel  sch 
atteudance.  These  agents  are  reported  to  have  done  their  work  with  diligenoo  i 
with  excellent  results.    In  this  respect  the  last  year,  1896,  was  notable.    Increase 
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atteDdance  Tcithin  tlio  live  years  last  past  has  gone  beyond  increase  in  enumeration, 
iMitwitlustanilin;^  quite  a  number  of  withdrawals  to  private  schools.  Not  that  the 
evil  has  been  entirely  abated  ;  for,  de^tpite  nil  attempts  thereto,  it  yet  exists  to  an 
aofaappy  extent,  and  is  regarded  as  the  very  greatest  impediment  to  educational 
sncccsa. 

^erions  complaint  is  made  of  the  incertitude  and  partial  inefificiency  of  the  rules 
lefcardiDg  teachers'  examinations.    On  this  head  thQ  report  thus  speaks  : 

**The  object  of  these  examinations  is  to  secure  tnistworthy  evidence  of  fitness  to 
teach.  While  there  is  a  law  rei^uiring  local  examinations,  these  examinations  do 
Dot  raise  the  standartl  of  tenohtng,  nor  keep  ont  the  inefficient  and  untrained. 
Wbeiher  disregarded  willfully  or  negligently,  the  administration  of  the  law  relating 
to  exaiuiuations  is  lax,  and  is  an  open  door  to  the  unqualified  and  disqualified. '^ 

To  the  law  of  1H8H  eetabltshing  evening  sehools,  an  amendment  was  subjoined  in 
W:l,  eujoioing  the  board  of  education  to  compel  attendance  of  the  illiterate  between 
14  and  16,  an<l  although  considerable  good  has  been  achieved,  yet  inspection  of  fac- 
tories shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  unfortunates  avoid  the  search  of 
those  charged  especially  with  the  care  of  their  cases. 
The  State  has  three  normal  schools,  with  capacity  for  700  students. 
The  report  calls  special  attention,  which  it  nr^^es  at  considerable  length,  to  an 
extended  report  of  the  secretary  on  the  subject  of  high  schools.  Among  the  inflii- 
enecs  sappose<l  to  be  operating  to  their  hurt  are  the  colleges.  Wo  give  an  extract 
from  the  discnasion  of  this  point : 

"Only  aboat  one  in  fifteen  of  those  who  enter  the  high  schools  of  this  State  after- 
wards go  to  college.  If  any  of  the  fourteen  are  badly  educated,  the  fact  is  not 
demonstrated  through  any  accepteil  test.  If,  however,  the  one  who  takes  the  college 
esaoiination  does  not  pass  this  examination,  his  school  is  thought  to  bo  tried  and 
(bnnd  wanting.  It  in  tnereforc  natnral  that  the  best  teachers  should  be  set  by  the 
principals  to  teach  the  small  college  classes.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  bearable. 
iht^  existing  evils  resalt  largely  from  the  fault  that  college  examinations  are  adopted 
to  te»t  the  amtmnt  of  memorizing  that  has  been  done,  rather  than  the  intellectual 
power  that  has  been  acquired.  The  college  classes  have  to  be  got  ready  for  an 
examination — not  eihtcated.  They  can  best  be  prepared,  as  things  now  are,  by 
•ecniring  the  nieinorizing  of  lessons  thron*:h  the  tests  of  the  oral  re<itation,  and  by 
ankillfiil  mechanical  drill.  We  can  not  justly  criticise  the  purposes  or  methods  of 
tba«e  who  ar<)  engaged  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  college.  Their  work  is  laid 
ont  for  tlieui  bv  the  college  authorities.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  most  high 
erhool  principals  and  most  of  the  best  teachers  should  be,  perforce,  accustomed  to 
lurrow  idea«  of  education.  From  this  it  results  that  the  thousands  of  scholars  who 
are  not  goins:  to  college  are  also  sot  to  memoHzing  lessons  instead  of  being  wisely 
edncated."  This  question,  referring  the  while  to  the  overmuch  time  spent  with  Latin 
and  Greek  (which,  in  the  board's  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  those  who  are 
Bot  to  go  to  college)  is  elaborately  discuss^.  The  report  of  the  secretary  in  general 
ar»pea]35  for  »  more  moilern  and  workable  system  of  education,  for  better  preparation 
^or  tea<  hing*  and  for  extension  of  higher  education  to  all  the  children. 

A  table  in  adiled  giving  reports  of  the  agents  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of 
^iforcin^  tHe  law  appertaining  to  child  labor.  A  part  of  its  violation  is  due  to  manu- 
\  iMctnrem  tv  bo  employ  children  within  the  law's  provision,  relying  for  protection  upon 
f  parents*  certificates.  To  remedy  this,  one  of  the  agents  recommends  that  certificates 
/  of  ase,  instead  of  coming  from  parents,  should  be  gotten  from  the  bureau  of  vital 
[  »tati»fttc^  ia  the  counties  and  towns  where  they  were  bom. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  in  the  reports  made  to  the  secretary  by  the 
trarbers.      One  of  them  speaks  of  what  he  regards  serious  evils.    Among  other  things 

be  says  : 

"The  foreigomg  statistics  suggest  : 

*'L  The  iii»«lequate  pay  to  many  teachers. 

'*2.  The  ^reat  difi'erence  between  the  wages  of  women  and  men  ($42  to  $84). 

"3!  The  f^rei^t  number  of  persons  allowed  to  begin  without  preparation — a  mon- 
itroBs  abnse  of  children.  .  .  .  Half  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  do  not  receive 
aore  than  ^  p«r  week,  or  $288  a  year.  Out  of  this  grows  a  crop  of  evils.  The  well 
tnalified  are  |iwtly  uneasy,  and  seek  better  pay  and  permanent  tenure.  The  poorer 
uia^ets  are  depleted  for  the  benefit  of  the  richer,  and  the  children  bear  the  burden 
ef  incompetency  and  change." 
The  rotate  still  holds  to  the  twofold  system  of  school  administration.  "One,  the 
i      wi:;inal  town  sy«tem,  is  distinguished,"  says  the  report,  "  by  a  single  board  of  officers, 

aad  a  direct,  efficient,  and  reasonable  method  of  doing  business.    The  other,  the 

Strict  systeiD,  i»  distinguiahed  by  two  independent  sets  of  officers,  the  one  hiring 

>M  parin"-  teacheiti  2<nd  caring  for  sohoolhoases,  and  the  other  examining  teachers 

^adsapervisiijg^  the  schools." 
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DISTRICT  OF  COI.ITMBIA. 

Jfieport  for  18i^0t,  Hon.  J.  VT.  Wbelpler,  president  of  tho  bearti  of  trnstoM. 

The  attendance  bath  ftt  day  schools  and  nigbt  Bchook  has  increased  over  the  last 
year,  due,  perhaps  to  some  de^ee,  to  the  sjatom  of  providing  free  text-books.  It  is 
surprising,  the  board  contends,  that  with  appropriations  bardly  adequate,  so  much 
of  good  work  has  been  done  m  odac&tion.  They  earnestly  maintain  that  the  aver- 
ago  salaries  of  teachers  are  too  low,  beins^  sensibly  beJow  those  paid  in  most  of  the 
other  cities.  They  reiterate  the  appeal  for  an  assistant  superintendent  and  for  a 
conveyance  for  the  distribution  oi  text-books  and  other  supplies  to  the  various 
schools*  Notwithstanding  the  recent  construction  of  new  buildings  the  schools  are 
yet  overcrowded^  and  many  pupils  are  limited  to  half-day's  tuition.  Especial  need 
m  this  respect  is  for  the  manual  training  schoola. 

Attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  kindeiigarteiis  is  again  besought.  Observation 
has  satisfactorily  established  thedr  utility  iB  pzepaj'ing  very  young  children  for  the 
primary  schools. 

They  also  requesft  of  Congress  a  more  effective  law  than  those  now  existing  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and  they  earnestly  represent  the  need  of  a  general 
system  of  frequent  medical  inspection.  Not  alone  the  capacity  of  children  in  regard 
to  hearing  and  seeing,  and  the  means  of  correcting  individual  safety  should  be 
inquired  into,  but  their  seats,  desks,  supplies  of  light,  stody  rooma,  cloak  rooms, 
play  grounds,  wi^  unceasing  watchfulness  for  appearance  of  serious  contagious 
diseases. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent,  Hon.  W-  B.  Powell,  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  he  glvee  elaborate  statistics  of  all  subjects  under  his 
supervision.  He  urgently  repeats  the  requeet  for  a  delivery  wagon  and  man  for 
conveyanee  of  books  and  general  school  supplies,  a  matter  which  has  grown  too 
large  to  avoid  giving  much  inconvenience  to  the  present  force  of  employees.  Sani- 
tary considerations  in  connection  with  these  supplies  seem  to  become  more  and  more 
impoirtant  with  the  accumulation  of  worn-out  books*  The  superintendent,  after 
much  observation  in  this  regard,  expffesees  the  opinion  that  ''the  only  consistent 
system  or  rule  of  furnishing  books  is  to  give  the  child  the  book,  when  he  enters 
school,  to  hold  him  responsible  until  it  is  worn  out,  but  to  let  no  other  person  use  it. 
The  plan  would  be  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness  and  good  health,  and  therefore  to 
be  commended  aside  from  eonsideratione  of  eontag^on. 

The  superintendent  with  much  eameetness  repeats  the  crying  need  of  more  build- 
ings to  remove  the  unhappy  pressure  into  half-day  schools,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  250  in  the  city. 

The  work  in  the  uonual  school  ia  much  commended,  and  promises  yet  better  results 
to  come  from  tho  oxtensiou  of  the  course  from  one  to  two  yours,  which  will  go  into 
operation  the  coming  year.  He  argues  that  the  board  of  education,  should  restrict 
the  work  done  in  this  school  to  learning  more  definitely  what,  and  how  intelligently 
to  teach  what  ia  known  aa  tho  common  school  branches. 

In  regard  to  sanitation  the  superintendent^  regarding  it  of  increasingly  exigent 
importtmce,.  snggesta  to  tlio  Comm^issioners  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  medical  com- 
missioffi,  directed  to  oxamino  at  ire<|uent  brief  uitervals  the  sanitary  ccHidition  of 
all  school  buildings,  aiid  at  stated  intervals  to  examino  pupils  and  direct  teachers 
in  the  disposition  of  cases  of  sickness  or  other  physical  iniirmitiea. 

It  is  claimed  that  advance  has  been  made  iii  we'  attempts  to  give  a  greater  amount 
of  individual  teaching.  Experimentation  has  led  to  more  intelligent  grotxpings  ol 
those  pupils  of  similar  capacity,  development,  and  receptivity. 

Tho  report  of  Superiiitendeut  Cook,  of  the  colored  schools,  ooniains  some  interest- 
ing matter.  The  habit  of  corporal  punishment,  although  not  got  entirely  di8])enscd 
with,  ia  gradually  becoming  extinct^  suspension  and  other  things  being  subetitutcd. 
Similar  opiniei»  with  the  rest  are  held  by  him  about  kindergartens,  and  the  need 
of  mere  school  accomnunlation.  The  high  school,  among  others,  has  outgrown  the 
enrollment  of  its  pupUs. 

All  the  reports  furnish  detailed  statements  of  all  items  composing  the  educations] 
endeavors  of  the  Districts  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  excellent  repute  iu  which  tho 
teachers  are  held.  High  praise  of  their  culture,  diseiplinsiry  capacity,  and  fidelity 
ia  geae&*ousIy  heatowed  by  those  whose  office  is  to  inspect  their  work. 

FliORIBA. 

Beport  for  1896,  Hod.  W.  K.  Sheafs,  snpcnntendent. 

Much  apprehension  was  felt  for  the  schools  as  well  as  for  all  other  business  enter- 
prises in  the  Stato  by  the  appalling  disaster  wrought  by  tho  memorable  freezes  in 
the  State,  the  first  in  December,  1894,  and  the  last  on  February  8,  1895.     The  mag- 
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vM««f  ^ka^^AisasteT^  -pe^W  outside  have  peritapt  nerer  Juatly  coBcetred.    Th« 

RpirtMyB  of  \t  «ever&l  ^kinj^s,  of  wbich  tbo  foUawtDg  is  a  portion : 

"IkaeWvViif^  •vrtsid^  of  the  State  and  not  engaged  in  the  efiHiTation  of  tropical 

1    frvtiuid.  -vegetaY^l^e  liAve  bnt  slirht  appreciation  of  what  is  moa&t  by  a  'freeze/ 

iltt^  TrnpoTerialtea  tb«  rich  aad  takes  away  the  risible  means  of  snbeietenee  from 

tiitt  ot  tUou&ands  of  in^itstrioiM  ettizene  in  one  night.    Grofes  which  had  given 

^     empVoymeut  to  tboussmda  of  laborers,  yielded  largo  incomes^  had  required  many 

f     je&Tsand  miicli  capital  to  grow,  were  worth  the  bare  land  the  next  morning.    The 

(/    effect  npon  tb©  State  was  the  same  as  if  erory  manufactory  in  New  England  without 

iikSQtxknce  "had  Y>e©n.  burned  to  the  ground  in  one  night." 

Iq  view  of  tbe  Tmirersal  distrm  the  connty  commissioners,  by  request  of  the 
goTemoT  and  the  executive  council,  withheld  collection  of  taxes  until  the  fall  of 
tbe  year.  Tet  tbo  public  sehools  had  won  so  mnch  favor  from  the  people'that  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  school  tax  was  not  made.  Indeed  this  conld  not  have  been  done,  because 
assessment  for  education  had  been  made  mandatory  by  the  constitution.  The  result 
was  that  beyond  some  lowering  of  salaries,  shortening  of  terms,  and  delay  in  estab- 
lishing scboolB  which  were  Qzx>eeted  to  be  started,  cdncatlonal  interests  underwent 
little  suffering. 

The  rebuke  of  the  delay  and  negligence  of  county  school  officials  administered  in 
the  foregoinj^  report  seems  to  have  had  intended  good  results,  ns  the  showings  made 
bj  them  are  in  tne  main  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  clearness  and  aconracy. 

Tbe  atatisties  show  a  very  slight  falling  off  of  the  several  items  since  the  freeze. 
With  the  exception  of  the  year  1895  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  and  in  dally  attendance.  The  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of 
teachers  has  been  mainly  among  those  of  lower  grades  and  by  the  union  of  some 
aznail  schools,  in  which  better  if  fewer  teachers  were  employed. 

Counting  the  whites  alone  in  the  enrollment,  it  is  claimed  that  the  percentage  of 
school  population  is  greater  than  the  average  for  all  the  United  States,  greater  than 
the  Xcrr  England,  and  only  a  little  lower  than  the  North  Cehtral,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fyiug  fact  uiat,  whenever  enrolled,  white  ehildrea  and  colored  attend  with  like 
pTiuctuality.  In  this  respect  Florida,  it  is  claimed,  leads  crory  Southern  State,  as 
it  does  in  the  number  of  school  days. 

There  is  great  diiference  among  the  eovnties  in  the  length  of  the  school  term,  the 
longest  for  both  racea  being  157  and  the  shortest  72  days,  8  below  the  number 
retjuircd  by  law.  The  disparity  is  peculiar  to  neither  race,  in  several  counties  the 
colored  schools  being  in  this  respect  ahead  of  the  white.  It  is  suggested  that  tho 
maxinnun  limit  of  the  school  levy  should  he  abolished,  and  it  m  asserted  with 
coafidence  that  such  action  wonld  be  ratified  by  the  i>eop]e. 

The  law  passed,  in  aceordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
for  the  uniiona  examination  of  teachers  met  at  first  with  much  opposition  and  from 
•OTXTces  whence  it  was  expected,  a  class  on  whom  the  report  pours  some  ridicule,  and  it 
congratulates  that  such  opposition  has  subsided  almost  entirely  before  the  evident 
benefits  resulting  firom  its  operation.  In  the  matter  of  firaming  questions  for  such 
examiuatioBa  the  superintendent,  in  view  of  tho  delicacy  and  other  things  attend- 
ms  them,  asks  for  the  iq»pointment  of  a  commission  of  two  or  more  special  experts 
to  perform  the  work,  arguing  that  the  small  cost  incurred  would  be  far  remunerated 
by  the  vahie  of  tho  service  rendered,  part  of  which  would  be  prevention  of  the 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  such  as  for  political  or  other  special  reasons  seek  the 
position  and  indulge  in  nnreasotnable  complainings  when  disappointed  in  that 
behalf. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  it  is  made  by  the  State  constitution  optional  among 
the  counties  to  levy  a  school  tax  anywhere  between  3  and  5  mills,  the  nnmber  is 
constantly  increasing  of  those  which  come  up  to  the  maximum.  Even  after  tho  great 
freeze  there  was  tWing  oflf  in  only  two  counties.  Every  one  of  them,  with  exception 
of  tiiree,  leries  at  least  4  mills,  and  not  one  went  as  low  as  the  minimum. 

It  is  claimed  by  tho  report  that  with  tho  exception  of  Texas  the  average  of 
teachers'  salaries  is  above  that  in  any  other  Southern  State. 

Regarding  that  delicate,  difficult  problem,  tho  education  of  the  colored  race,  we 
give  the  foUowing  extract : 

"The  race  is  receiving  all  the  educational  advantages  they  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating. Their  schools  are  as  closely  supervised  as  any  others,  the  very  best  teachers 
are  6e<*ured  that  can  he  had,  and  they  are  paid  better  salaries  thaa  the  same  grade  of 
teachers  are  paid  fn  any  other  part  of  tho  country,  Korth  or  South.  And  firrther  than 
that,  every  iH»»ible  enconragement  and  help  is  given  them  to  prepare  for  a  better 
gradt?  of  work.  Besides  a  well-equipped  State  Normal  College,  equal  advantages  are 
olferefl  their  teachers  in  summer  schools  and  institutes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
race  needs^  more  than  anything  else,  to  be  let  alone  by  their  ovcrzealous  friends, 
sad  given  time  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  .  .  .  The  race  is  manifesting,  as  a 
whide^  as  commendable  ambition  to  improve  its  condition  as  any  race  in  like  iutel- 
leetual,  social,  and  financial  conditions  under  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  State 
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are  >viinng  to  be  taxed  for  their  education,  and  to  extend  to  them  every  asaistance 
except  to  lower  their  own  social  status,  that  they  may  elevate  by  a  mite  the 
negro's.  .  .  .  Any  assistance  rendered  from  abroad  in  the  attempt  to  better  the 
condition  of  these  people  by  the  charitably  disposed  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed 
unless  it  is  attended  with  the  insolt  to  the  puulic  sentiment  of  the  State  in  trying 
to  educate  white  and  black  aide  by  side  in  the  same  schools.'' 

GEORGIA. 

Keport  for  1805,  Hon.  O.  R.  Gleun,  State  school  commissioner. 

The  preEtent  system  of  public  school  education  in  the  State  is  '^  totally  and  radically 
inadequate/'  and  the  legislature  is  urged  to  come  to  its  help.  The  commissioner  had 
already  visited  the  schools  in  every  county  in  the  State  except  ten,  and  would  visit 
these  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  This  observation  has  convinced  him  of 
the  sore  needs  of  very  many  rural  districts  whose  meager  facilities  of  getting  educa- 
tion for  the  children  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  constantly  growing 
exodus  from  the  country  into  the  towns,  which,  iu  his  opinion,  tends  to  hurt  the 
general  well-being  of  the  State. 

Investigation  of  criminal  statistics  in  man^  of  the  counties  shows  that  far  larger 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals  than  toward  education. 
From  this  fact  the  commissioner  argues  that,  the  greater  number  of  crimes  being 
committed  by  illiterate  persons,  saving  would  be  made  by  making  more  efficient 
provision  for  education  of  the  people,  and  ho  cites  the  great  diminution  of  crimes 
in  England,  which  are  plainly  shown  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  intelligence. 

Commendation  is  made  of  the  results  of  establishing  touchers'  institutes.  'Iliose 
have  been  held  in  conformity  to  law,  experts  bein^  hired  to  conduct  the  meetings. 
This  expert  is  most  inadequately  paid  for  his  services,  the  wages,  $25,  often  being 
exhausted  by  expenses,  leaving  nothing  for  his  work.  For  the  purpose  of  pi-ovidiug 
better  payment  for  such  valuable  work,  the  commissioner  combined  several  counties 
in  the  last  year. 

A  large  space  is  given  to  the  evidently  rapid  increase  of  education  among  the 
negroes.  It  is  maintained  that  on  the  whole  they  have  made  good  use  of  their 
opportunities,  and  the  commissioner  trusts  that  in  good  time  they  are  to  become 
of  much  increased  value  to  the  State.    He  says : 

''By  nature  the  negro  is  impulsive,  by  nature  he  is  sympathetic,  by  nature  ho  is 
emotional  and  easily  excited;  he  is  instinctively  loyal  and  generous.  If  the  good 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart  are  wisely  directed  by  proper  educational  processes, 
he  can  become,  and  I  believe  wiU  become,  a  most  potential  factor  in  aiding  the 
Southern  people  to  work  out  their  industrial  problem.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  education  hurts  the  colored  man  and  nn&ts  him  for  service.  A  little  false 
education  and  misdirected  education  may  do  this,  but  the  natural  and  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  life  and  character  of  the  negro,  as  has  been  shown  already  in  so  many 
notable  instances,  will  make  him  a  most  valuable  aid  to  us  as  a  people.  I  find,  wher- 
ever I  have  gone  in  the  State,  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent 
colored  men  to  show  their  sense  of  Ratification  for  the  aid  that  the  white  people  of 
Georgia  are  giving  the  race  by  cultivating  the  kindliest  and  most  helpful  relatious 
between  themselves  and  their  white  neighbors  and  friends." 

The  commissioner  calculates  that  250,000  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend 
school.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  are  in  rural  districts,  where  a  majority  of  the 
children  labor  on  the  farm.  Besides,  as  he  says,  *' the  schoolhouses  in  the  country 
are  so  uncomfortable  that  the  schools  must  be  held  in  the  spring  and  summer." 

Some  improvement  has  been  ma^le  in  the  matter  of  reading  circles  through  the 
praisewortny  instigation  of  the  county  school  commissioners,  a  fact  promising  good 
results  in  the  growing  professional  spirit  generally  among  teachers,  leading  them  to 
increased  habits  of  becoming  acquainted,  through  reading,  with  general  literature 
outside  of  text- books. 

Much  congratulation  is  indulged  on  the  entire  success  of  the  normal  school  at 
Athens,  which  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  former  State 
school  commissioner.  Pupils  from  at  least  eighty  counties  are  in  attendance,  and 
interest  amounting  to  enthusiasm  prevails  among  them  and  the  professors. 

Much  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  founded  upon  the  highly  satisfactory  report  of  President  Chappell.  The 
rush  to  this  institution  has  been  noteworthy.  At  the  opening,  which  took  place 
only  a  few  days  before  the  issuing  of  this  report,  more  than  one  hundred  applicants 
had  to  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  building  had  been  recently 
erected  which  furnished  accommodations  for  135  additional  students. 

The  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlouega,  getting  an  allowance  of  only 
$2,000  from  the  State,  far  overpays,  it  is  claimed,  in  returns. 
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The  Georgia  ScUool  of  Teclinology  at  Atlanta,  under  the  nmnageiiH  nt  of  Lyman 
fliU,  pr«siuent,  is  fiilfiUing  the  expectation  of  those  who  were  foremost  in  suggest- 
isg  its  foandatioii. 

The  Georgia  State  Indnstrial  Colleee,  intended  for  colored  yonths,  situate  at  C'ol- 
k^  asabnrb  of  Savannah,  deeigned  to  give  instruction  in  mechanical  and  iudus- 
tnal  arts,  is  reiK>r(ed  to  be  doing  well. 

IL^IiTNOIS. 

CHICAGO   SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Scpoffi  for  1896.  Daoiel  R.  Cameron,  prMident  of  the  board  of  edacation,  Albert  G.  Lane,  saperin* 

tendent  of  schools. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  new  sittings  provided  during  the  year  were  fully 
Qp  to  increased  enrollment.  The  latter  has  gone  to  215,784,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  14,404.  Increase  of  sittings  have  been  equivalent  to  sixteen  twenty-room 
buildings. 

It  seema  a  misfortune  that  the  financial  resources  had  to  be  reduced. 

Under  the  bead  of  ''Need  of  more  responsible  management  many  well-considered 
obseTYations  are  made.  Want  of  entire  certitude  in  the  edncational  laws  makes 
iaevitable  occasional  conflict  of  claims  among  some  school  officialH,  and  it  in  inti- 
Biated  that  a  more  certain  and  strong  authority  should  be  intrusteiL  to  the  governing 
head  in  the  system.    The  report  says : 

"Aelear,  well-balanced  mind  is  seldom  at  conflict  with  itself,  hence  the  wisdom 
of  making  selection  of  one  respectable  head  of  afl'airs,  to  whom  may  be  committed 
the  management  of  the  same,  but  who  is  empowered  to  work  out  his  own  plans  with 
in  eye  single  to  an  accountability  that  is  commensurate  with  hU  trusted  powers. 
...  It  is  my  belief  that  a  competent  man  of  afl'airs,  with  large  executive  powers, 
eonvcrsaut  with  men  and  values,  .  .  .  if  chosen  in  the  capacity  of,  let  mo  suggest,  a 
bofiueas  director  of  all  its  business  afl'airs,  subject  always  to  review  by  the  board, 
at  a  liberal  salary,  would,  by  the  introduction  of  business  methods  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  atlairs,  so  efl*ect  a  saving  in  our  expenditures  as  would  compensate  for 
his  salary  many  times  over  and  bring  about  a  more  rational  system  of  procedure  in 
all  our  business  relations." 

The  board  h:i8  accepted  from  the  board  of  commissioners  what  was  known  as  the 
Cook  Connty  Normal  School. 

Soggestions  are  made  regarding  vacation  schools  for  the  children  who  can  not 
leare  the  city  during  July  and  August  and  regarding  the  introduction  into  the  high 
Khools  of  a  course  upon  commercial  interests  for  the  purpose  of  having  men  trained 
ibr  forei^  service  and  correspondence. 

Or^nization  has  been  efl'eoted  under  the  law  of  the  last  legislature  providing  a 
pension  and  retirement  fund  for  disabled  teachers.  The  pension  board  consists  of 
the  board  of  edncation,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  members  to  be 
aannally  elected  by  teachers  and  employers. 

INDIANA, 

Beport  for  11106  and  1806,  Hon.  David  M.  Oeeting,  State  saperintendent. 

The  report  appeals  to  the  general  assembly  for  additional  school  legislation.  One 
i^  that  high-school  accommodations  bo  furnished  free  to  common-school  graduates; 
soother  that  teachers'  licenses  should  be  given  by  the  State  superintendent,  thereby 
making  them  valid  throughout  the  State ;  another  that  a  law  be  enacted  providing 
for  qnalifi cation  of  connty  and  city  superintendents;  another  for  a  district  library 
system ;  another  for  authority  in  the  State  board  of  education  to  recognize  certificates 
from  other  States. 

The  report  discusses  and  clearly  defines  the  word  "uniformity"  in  the  law,  show- 
iag  that  it  means  that  actual  advantages  of  every  kind  must  be  distributed  equably. 
It  says: 

"While  the  boys  and  ^rls  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  access  to  the  privilege  of 
ki^  sehooltf  free,  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  have  been  shut  off  from  these 
^vileges,  except  in  some  of  the  best  counties  and  townships.  .  .  .  The  school  laws 
«f  the  State  not  only  grant  to  township  trustees  the  privilege  of  establishing  higher 
departments  of  learning  for  the  children  in  the  country  districts,  but  I  believe  thev 
«oapel  these  officers  to  furnish  these  advantages  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced." 

Yet,  so  the  report  says,  the  law  is  so  framed  that  the- trustees,  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
10.  Bay  refaae.  Enrollment  is  shown  to  be  much  larger  in  townships  wherein  State 
mantaces  may  be  had  than  elsewhere.  The  iollowlng  are  among  the  concluding 
vstds  of  the  superintendent  on  this  subject : 

"I  bellere  that  if  every  township  in  Indiana  would  support  a  good  high  school,  so 
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that  every  child  would  have  advantage  of  the  same  Aree,  it  woakl  he  only  a  fe 
years  until  we  would  have  aa  large  a  voluntary  attendance  in  the  pnblic  achools  i 
the  rural  districts  as  a  compulsory  law  would  give." 

The  report  urges  a  change  in  the  license  law  so  that  examrnatioii  papers  may  I 
graded  by  the  State  superintendent  and  become  a  State  instead  of  a  county  liceo» 
As  it  is  there  are  now  as  many  as  ninety-two  different  standards,  the  result  of  which 
that  in  some  localities  there  are  excellent,  in  others  very  poor,  teachers.  The  chanj 
proposed  would  equalize  school  advantages^  equalize  ways,  do  away  with  person: 
partisan  influences,  and  allow  to  county  superintendents  time  to  x>lan  their  propi 
work. 

Complaint  is  repeated  in  the  matter  of  incapacity  of  many  county  superintendent 
the  law  unfortunately  prescribing  no  educational  qnalifieation.  Quite  a  large  spin 
is  given  to  this  subject,  which  has  been  much  discussed  among  county  8uperinteu( 
ents,  the  views  of  many  of  whom  are  against  those  presented  in  this  report* 

Again  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  delays  to  reeogiii: 
teachers'  certificates  granted  in  other  States.  This  operates  to  the  hurt  of  teacbe: 
going  into  other  States  and  having  their  certificates  ignored,  because,  as  it  say 
*'mauy  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  are  authorized  to  extend  such  court* 
sies  only  to  such  States  as  reciprocate  the  favor." 

The  State  manual  and  uniform  course  of  study  is  reviewed  at  considerable  lengtl 

The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  advance  i 
development. 

There  are  two  grades  for  State  licenses — one  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  termed 
professional  license,  the  other  for  life,  called  life  State  license. 

The  eight  years  license  is  obtained  after  having  gotten  consecutively  two  of  thirty 
six  monuis,  but  holders  must  pass  examination  nefore  the  county  superintendei 

£rescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  approval  most  accompany  tb 
cense. 

The  report  gives  with  some  minuteness  an  account  of  the  various  school  fundi 
The  Concessional  township  fund,  beginning  with  the  grput  of  land  by  Congiess  i 
1816,  which,  by  permission  of  that  body,  was  sold  in  1^,  and  the  proceeds  becam 
a  trust  fund.  Another  is  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Unite 
States  distributed  in.  1836.  This  is  called  the  surplus  revenue  fund.  Another  is  tb 
bank-tax  fund,  raised  upon  the  State's  interest  in  the  State  bank  established  in  183^ 
Another  is  the  saline  fund,  dating  back  to  an  act  of  Congress  in  1816  regarding  tb 
salt  springs  within  the  then  Territory.  Another  is  the  sinking  fund  created  in  183^ 
Another  is  what  is  known  as  the  seminary  fund,  created  in  1816. 

County  institates  have  advanced  much  in  importance.  Some  needed  improvement 
are  recommended.  Oue  is  that  the  State  board  of  education  "or  other  educations 
body"  be  empowered  to  certify  to  the  fitness  of  teachers^  another  that  in  townshi 
institates  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  another  for  the  more  libera 
compensation  for  instraotion.  The  institation  needs  more  compact  and  iutelligeu 
organization.  This  would  do  away  with  the  want  of  money,  much  of  which  is  die 
sipated  by  lack  of  such  organization  as  is  recommended. 

The  report  gives  a  history  of  the  Indiana  University.  This  is  accompanied  b 
excellent  photogravures  of  several  of  its  buildings.  Increase  in  students  become 
constantly  larger,  those  in  the  summer  courses  of  1896  being  more  than  in  the  eutir 
year  ten  years  back. 

The  question  whether  the  State  should  adopt  compulsory  education  is  discnsse 
at  much  length,  various  '* factors"  mentioned  and  enlarged  upon,  one  of  thos 
being  that  while  school  enumeration  in  189C  was  798,917,  enrollment  529,345,  attend 
ance  was  only  392,015. 

KANSAS. 

Report  fur  1895  nnd  1800,  Hon.  Edmund  Staidey,  State  Buperintondont  of  public  ii»tni«ti«n. 

The  want  of  normal  training  schools  for  preparing  teachers  is  much  regretted 
The  work  of  the  normal  institutes  has  been  of  great  volume.  Institutes  have  beei 
held  in  every  county  during  periods  extending  from  four  to  ten  weeks,  and  the  com 
petent  instructors  in  them  have  brought  about  much  improvement  in  the  teachiu) 
force.  It  is  desirable  and  so  recommended  that  these  institutes  be  made  professioua 
schools  in  order,  anoong  other  things,  to  secure  entirely  saUsfactory  persons  to  pre 
side  over  them.  At  present  they  are  under  control  of  county  superintendents 
although  the  conductors  and  instructors  are  selected  by  the  board  of  education,  ai" 
tho  evidences  of  their  qualificatious  of  every  sort  must  be  made  clear  under  a  serie 
of  renuirements  notably  exalting. 

Under  the  title  ''Management  and  supervision  of  the  common  schools''  there  srt 
many  well-considered  observations.  The  report  argues  for  the  State's  assuming 
entire  supervision  and  control  over  all  that  is  employed  for  organizing  and  conduct 
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ia^  tlw  s^oolfl,  to  Trbich  end  the  first  essential  is  higb-^fiiide  teacbcrs.  It  is  inifor- 
tsoste  that  no  larger  per  cent  of  the  teachers  cnn  bo  ftupplied  by  the  normal  flchool, 
nd  that  ehofce  mnvt  often  bo  made  among  thofte  of  ina<lequate  preparation  t>eyond 
nflre  a«adKemfc  work.  In  vieir  of  this  condition  the  report  earaestly  recouimemls 
tht  enmtiem  of  at  least  two  additional  oormal  schools. 

OraiDcodstton  is  bestowed  npon  tbo  work  done  in  prirate  and  deuominational 
scImoIs.     Regarding  the  latter  the  report  says : 

*' Competition  with  the  public-school  system  caosen  these  schools  to  be  less  dog- 
aatie  and  seetarian  in  their  work,  while  at  the  same  time  their  existence  and  indii- 
face  tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  moral  and  spiritual  development  as  a  part 
of  tho  cdncation  the  child  should  receive  in  private,  denominational,  and  publio 
sebaola  alike/' 

There  are  sereral  striking  observations  under  the  head  ''leffislation.''  It  is  con- 
tended th&t  under  the  distrtet  system,  as  now  existing,  the  schools  are  local  ratber 
than  purely  pnblie.  Erery  district  determines  the  length  of  its  school  terms,  with 
fittlo  exception  the  tax  to  be  levied  for  its  support,  and  under  certain  conditions 
Bay  diseootinae  them  altogether.  In  existing  conditions  of  property  disposition, 
laom*^  districts  are  very  far  behind  others  in  educational  advantages,  as  to  competent 
teachers  saaed  duration  of  school  terms^  altbougb  subjected  to  higher  educational  taxa- 
liun.  It  appears  that  no  district  can  be  disorganized  as  long  as  it  has  more  than 
twoqnalifled  voters,  nor  where  there  are  any  debts  upon  It.  Women  as  well  as  men 
Wing  qualified  electors,  it  is  not  seldom  that  a  single  family  can  control  the  organ- 
izalieAy  a  fact  which  sometimes  resnlts  in  gross  abuses.  It  seems  most  strange  that 
under  a  show  of  educating  one  or  two  children  a  maximum  levy  of  tax  is  iniposecl 
whfch,  under  one  and  another  pretext,  accrues  to  a  single  i>er8on,  who  is  said,  with  ^ 
^marently  entire  aptness,  to  be  "owner  of  a  school  district."  The  rejjort  makes  the 
fenowing  recommendation : 

"That  in  all  districts  having  less  than  five  legal  electors  the  county  superintend- 
ent be  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  meml^rs  of  the  district  board,  select  the 
tcsacber.  niAke  the  levy  for  school  purposes,  and  determine  whether  a  school  shall  bo 
ziiaiatained  in  the  district  or  provision  bo  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
otiier  sebools  and  at  the  expense  of  the  district.'^ 

Admitting  ihe  difficulty  of  jmtting  forth  any  definite  legislation  regarding  the 
tenure  of  teiMrbers,  it  is  a  sore  evil — the  too  frequent  changes  among  them  and  other 
sebool  odiclate.  At  present  both  teachers  and  superintendents,  in  some  cases  by  the 
tiflse  they  have  become  well  used  to  their  x>osittons  and  familiar  with  their  duties, 
are  reqnired  to  give  place  to  new.  The  term  of  superintendent  is  two  years.  Such 
changes  in  snpervision  are  less  frequent  in  the  city. 

Tbo  report  argues  that  teachers'  certificates  should  be  made  for  a  longer  period, 
aad  that  high  grades  in  examinations  shonld  be  made  permanent  credits  witli  their 
Loldera.  Teachers'  examinations,  it  is  contended,  should  bo  held  about  the  time  fur 
^peoing  the  schools* 

The  present  superintendent  dissents  from  the  views  of  his  predecessor  touching 
sailoranty  of  text-books  in  all  the  seboels  of  the  State.  In  his  opinion,  those  snitcd 
to  papils  resident  in  cities  are  not  always  suited  to  those  in  villages  and  rural 
■cbiiola,  UBi£t>rmi^  in  this  rM^ard  leods  to  sameness,  which  is  hurtful  both  to  train- 
iBg  and  development.  The  oQeotioD  applies  to  every  kind  of  school,  graded  and 
tflj^radcd.     There  seems  to  be  point  in  the  following  language : 

"  State  pablication  is  imsafe  as  well  as  expensive,  Should  this  plan  be  attempted , 
tlw  ehaDces  are  we  should  gst  a  poor  grade  of  books,  and  when  the  cost  of  copyright, 
piaet  for  maanfactitTing  and  work  in  handling  are  taken  into  account  (for  all  these 
Biot  be  paid  tat  by  the  people),  we  roust  expect  the  same  results  that  others  have 
expefi^ — ao  expenditmre  of  BM»re  money  for  inferior  books  than  the  best  would 
c«it  in  the  apen  market." 

The  lepgrt  eites  the  States  of  Oalifomia  and  Indiana  in  snpport  of  his  argument ; 
aad  farther,  that  books  thos  published  by  the  State  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  liable 
to  beeoflia  worn  in  comparatively  brief  time. 

The  sBperiDtondent  vrges  that  the  standard  for  admission  to  high  schools  should 
k  n^form,  that  gradation  is  a  necessity  in  all  schools,  and  he  strenuonsly  insists,  like 
^  predeeesaor,  upon  sneh  legislation  as  will  make  provisiou  for  what  is  termed 
"the  gap  **  between  the  common  sebool  and  the  college. 

KKNTTCKY. 

LOUISVILLE  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Tbc  r^>ort  for  1896  is  fVom  E.  H.  Mark,  esq.,  superintendent,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
>44negi  from  Albert  A.  Stoll,  president  of  the  school  board,  and  reports  of  the  several 
^^^9mkttee».     The  following  is  taken  firom  the  president's  address : 

"*  I  can  not  ref^in  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
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believed  the  course  of  study  now  in  ase  in  the  schools  is  too  heavy.  In  my  hnn 
bio  opinion  too  ninch  time  is  taken  np  with  studies  of  little  or  no  valne,  to  tb 
detriment  of  many  cardinal  branches  of  practical  education,  and  it  is  to  bo  hope 
that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  remedy  this  objection.  Too  much  can  not  be  sai 
of  the  inipoi-taute  of  an  increase  in  the  school  revenue.  It  is  highly  important  tha 
the  revenue  of  the  public  schools  should  be  increased  yearly,  yet  the  past  year  show 
a  decrease." 

The  address  urges  especially  the  pressing  need  of  erecting  an  entirely  new  buildin 
for  the  girls'  high  school,  suggesting  that  the  one  now  used  be  given  up  to  the  boyi 
The  fund  needed  can  bo  raised  only  by  direct  taxation,  but  it  is  asserted  that  tb 
people  would  submit  to  it  cheerfully. 

The  committee  on  salaries  and  supplies  recommended  increase  in  the  salaries  c 
several  of  the  teachers  in  advanced  positions,  and  that  the  schedule  of  salaries  i 
general  be  based  on  the  principle  that  ail  should  be  according  to  the  rank  and  meri 
toriousness  of  services,  instead  of  averaging  them,  as  at  present,  between  the  highee 
and  the  lowest  salaries  paid.  All  teachers  should  have  set  before  them  the  sui 
prospect  of  rising  waged  according  to  increase  in  their  professional  experience  an 
value. 

The  continued  increase  of  school  children  makes  necessary  frequent  rents  of  roonu 
as  well  for  colored  children  as  white. 

A  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  found  a  mannal-traiuin^ 
high  school  since  its  induction  into  the  country  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  a 
Philadelphia.  The  hostility  of  trade  and  labor  unions  long  obstructed  these  attemptc 
but  persistence  was  at  last  rewarded  and  the  school  was  founded  in  May,  1892. 

The  plan  of  instruction  followed  in  the  manual-training  high  school,  says  tb 
report,  "is  such  as  will  fit  boys  of  ability  who  are  mechanically  or  scien  till  call; 
inclined,  and  who  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  means  to  continue  at  our  scboo 
alter  they  become  17  or  18  years  of  age,  for  positions  of  usefulness  in  the  varioa 
productive  and  construction  pursuits.  It  also  prepares  students  who  desire  to  con 
tinuo  their  education  in  technological  branches  lor  the  best  engineering  and  scientifii 
schools  in  this  country.*' 

Attendance  on  the  evening  schools  had  decreased  from  last  year,  owing  mainly,  si 
the  report  believes,  to  the  hard  times.  Out  of  1,150  whites  enrolled,  the  average 
attendance  was  639.1.  It  was  861  among  colored  pupils  in  an  enrollment  of  1,867 
Correspond ijig  falling  oli'  for  the  same  reason  was  in  the  high  schools. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  day  schools  was  24,860 
of  whom  5,071  were  colored.  The  average  daily  attendance  among  whites  was 
15,311;  among  colored,  3,258. 

MATNIE, 

Beport  for  1805,  W,  W.  Stetaon,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

The  legislature,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Luce,  late  superintend 
ent,  repealed  the  law  of  biennial  reports.  The  new  superintendent  cordiallj 
indorses  the  change,  which  brings  the  superintendent  in  more  frequent  and. close 
communication  with  subordinate  superintendents,  teachers,  aud  other  school 
officials. 

The  decrease  in  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  attending  school  at  any  time 
during  the  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  law  raising  the  school  age  from  4  to  5  years, 
The  increase  in  the  average  length  of  the  time  during  which  the  schools  were  open 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  town  system,  while  reducing  the  number  oi 
schools,  increased  their  length.  There  has  beem  some  increase  in  the  amounts  paid 
for  text-books  and  other  school  appointments,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  snob 
things  cost  only  about  one- third  of  what  was  paid  under  the  old  system.  The 
superior  value  of  the  town  system  over  the  old  is  quite  notable  in  the  deereasoin 
the  number  of  ungraded  and  increase  in  that  of  graded  schools.  There  has  been 
abandonment  of  many  of  the  schoolhouses  whose  condition  was  poor,  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  an  increased  number  of  those  well  suited  for  all  purposes.         , 

The  superintendent  visited  two  hundred  of  the  rural  schools,  with  a  view  to  becom- 
ing acquainted  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  personal  inspection,  with  their  condition 
and  needs.  Amon^  these  were  several  in  the  extreme  portions  and  most  sparsely 
settled.  Of  these,  m  the  elaborate  investigations  had  by  him,  6  per  cent  were  ranked 
as** excellent,"  21  per  cent  as  "good,"  32  per  cent  as  "fair,"  aud  41  per  cent  as 
"poor,"  or  "  very  poor." 

The  circumstance  is  noted  that  inferior  schools  are  not  peculiar  to  sections  uncnl- 
tivated  and  remote  from  educational  centers,  but  are  scattered  throughout  the  SUt«. 
Some  of  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and  a  few  of  the  very  foremost  aro  la 
towns  most  advanced.  Even  among  teachers,  there  are  some  who,  claiming  to  be 
graduates  of  institutions  of  respectable  standing,  yet  are  among  the  poorest,  appJ^* 
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Atly  \iU\e  cultureci  in  t^xt-books  and  woefally  devoid  of  knowledge  outeide  of  them. 

^ot  tlieui  8kr^  cxt^remely  youoj;,  ia  oue  caseouly  15  years  old. 
AAothei  mu'tter  \¥aa  made  luauifcst  iu  the  oxamiuatiou  of  tlie  rural  schools.    This 

n&&u  occasional  glaring  advertisement  of  tradesmen's  wares  on  the  walls.  One  of 
&€ae¥aa  of  alilgbly  exulted  brand  of  tobacco. 
liBpeaka  not  iR-ell  Tor  these  districts  that  so  many  of  the  children  qnit  school  at 
atooe«r\y  a$(e.  £liglity-8even  per  cent  in  them  were  under  13  years,  and,  as  far  as 
ermld  be  ascertained,  those  who  had  left  had  not  f^one  to  higher  schools.  Unfurtn- 
Bately,  tb'ia  tendency  has  been  iuorcasing  for  some  time  past,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  which  requires  every  child  between  5  and  15  years  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
fixteen  weeks  iu  every  year.  The  a trerage  of  attendance  in  the  schools  atti'uded 
vas2U  average  length  of  term  ten  weeks,  and  the  average  age  of  pupils  between 
8  autl  9  years.  The  weak  point  iu  them,  as  appears  from  these  figuresi  was  not  so 
fflo<rh  in  the  smaU  attendance  as  in  the  early  age  at  which  pupils  are  witlidrawn. 
A  very  small  nnmber  of  the  rural  schools  were  supplied  with  books  and  other 

appurtenances  for  supplementary  work  in  studies.    None  had  what  miji^ht  be  called 

libraries.     Abont  90  per  cent  were  supplied  with  maps,  but  the  majority  of  these 

vere  old  and  of  little  worth.    About  50  per  cent  were  supplied  with  some  sorts  of 

charts.     Bookkeeping,  civics,  music,  drawing,  iustraction  about  plants,  minerals, 

and  animals  hardly  obtain  at  all. 
The  superintendent  urges  the  creation  of  a  8tato  board  of  examiners  for  deciding 

apon  the  applications  of  teachers.    The  liberal  sum  (over  $500,000)  appropriated  by 

the  legialatare  demands  that  its  distribution  should  be  in  the  hands  of  capable 

experts. 

The  report  for  the  normal  school  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  at  their  meet- 

ra^  in  March  arranged  for  a  three  years'  course  of  study.    This  gives  facilities  to 

students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work. 

l\  eoniroends  the  great  benefit  to  education  of  the  law  providing  for  the  State 
certification  of  teachers.  Applications  have  been  made  for  them  by  a  much  larger 
unmber  of  teachers  than  was  anticipated. 

Ihe  last  legislature  provided  for  holding  at  least  three  summer  schools.  A  yet 
larger  number  was  held,  and  although  such  institutions  are  new  among  the  people 
the  attendance  was  good,  being  more  than  double  that  of  a  year  ago. 

isoe. 

The  report  for  the  year  1896  is  from  the  same  superintendent,  W.  W.  Stetson. 
An  increased  interest  in  schools  is  quite  apparent  among  the  people  at  large. 
The  old  typified  and  stereotyped  reports  ''that  everything  in  the  line  was  going  on 
qaietly  and  satisfactorily '^  served  to  hinder  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  people 
vere  abont  settled  in  the  notion  that  the  schools  were  doing  reasonably  well,  at 
lea^t  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  But  close  personal 
investigations  by  an  expert  superintendent  showed  numerous  defects.  These,  as 
he  eoaiil  not  honorably  fail  to  do,  he  laid  bare,  and  called  public  attention  to  them. 
The  statistics  of  school  superintendents  exhibited  some  rather  curious  things. 
There  could  hardly  be  greater  variety  in  a  like  number  of  ofiicials  in  other  positions. 
They  are  of  many  vocations.  Jhirty-five  per  cent  (the  greatest)  are  farmers;  the 
r94t  are  teachers,  physicians,  housekeepers,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  car- 
penters, lumbermen,  laborers,  druggists,  journalists,  fishermen,  postmasters,  en- 
gTDceis,  painters,  stonecutters,  blacksmiths,  and  one  each  of  express  agents,  book- 
keepers, guides,  saw  filers,  surveyors,  ferrymen,  barbers,  printers,  manufacturers, 
haberdashers,  railroad  postal  clerks,  dairymen,  and  spinsters.  Four  per  cent 
devote  all  their  time  to  this  business.  The  rest  devote  such  time  as  they  are  willing 
to  take  from  their  personal  affairs.  This  shows  that  selections  are  made  indifier- 
mtJy  among  those  who  are  not  expected  to  have  much  fitness  for  their  positions  or 
busy  themselves  much  in  looking  after  its  responsibilities.    The  report  shows  a 

%m      large  portion  <if  the  schoolhouses  in  poor  condition,  with  yards 'of  insufficient,  some 

>  I      even  of  undefined,  areas. 

I  i^eventy-one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  residents  of  the  towns  in  which  they  teach, 

I       12  per  cent  are  of  kin  to  some  of  the  superintending  school  committees,  and  5  per 

I       rent  hy  marriage  or  business  association. 

I  Some  very  interesting  things  are  said  under  the  head  of  "Statistical  curiosities;" 

I       Bore  so  nu'der  that  of  "  Waste,''  in  which  the  greatest  item  is  the  wages  paid  to 

I  teachers,  who,  in  every  quality  desirable  for  the  work  for  which  they  are  employed 
(inten*»ctually  and  in  respect  of  personality),  are  woefully  deficient.  The  eroploy- 
I  m&it  of  nnch  teachers  is  what  the  report  styles  being  <<  economical  to  the  point  of 
I      lbs  oKMt  reckless  extravagance." 
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Boport  for  1890,  Hon.  B.  B.  PtottymaD,  socretary  State  board  of  cdooatlon. 

Tho  eabroports  coraing  in  from  county  examiuers  and  tlie  principals  of  State  acade 
micsand  schools  receiving  donations  from  the  State  all  show  gratifying  improvemeD 
in  education. 

It  appears  that  hostility  to  the  puhlio  system,  although  continuing,  is  coustautl 
diminimiing,  and  is  directed  rather  to  individual  things  than  to  the  whole.  Attempt 
-were  made  at  the  last  le^slature  to  have  school  commissioners  elected  hy  thepeoph 
instead  of  receiving  their  appointment  from  the  governor.  It  is  hardly  i)robabl 
that,  if  such  a  law  had  been  passed,  it  would  have  failed  to  be  speedily  showi 
imprudent  and  impracticable  and  been  repealed.  In  the  meantime,  however,  muc 
harm  might  have  been  done,  which  it  would  have  taken  several  yeajs  to  euro.  As  i 
is,  the  average  among  such  examiners  is  acknowledged  to  bo  high.  Among  them  ar 
the  most  prudent,  thoughtful  men,  who  study  the  school  problem  with  sinceres 
intent  for  whatever  is  best  for  tho  conduct  and  operation  of  the  schools.  If  election 
were  held  by  the  people,  such  men  or  a  majority  of  them  would  refuse  to  run  fo 
offices,  elections  to  which  are  to  depend  upon  partisan  machinations,  with  which  the 
would  shrink  from  entangling  themselves,  and  they  would  be  sought  by  a  clas 
whose  eagerness  to  obtain  them  would  be  tho  more  fiery  according  to  their  incapacit 
to  tho  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Much  felicitation  is  indulged  on  the  passage  of  the  ijee  text-book  law.  It  i 
claimed*  to  have  largely  increased  attendance  and  elevated  the  standard  of  edncatla 
generally. 

Among  the  many  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  coTnmittco  o 
programme  for  the  next  session  are  tho  following : 

Sufficient  State  funds  to  pay  all  teachers'  salaries. 

Salaries  of  all  teachers  throughout  the  State  to  be  arranged  between  the  Stat 
board  of  education  and  the  city  and  county  sehool  boards. 

County  funds  to  pay  strictly  local  expenses  of  schoolhouses,  furniture,  fuel,  etc. 
county  supervision  uy  school  board. 

Separation  of  the  offices  of  State  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  normal  school 

Separation  of  the  offices  of  county  examiner  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  th 
county  boards. 

Obligatory  annual  seeslous  of  teachers'  institutes  and  associations  in  all  the  couu 
ties  of  the  State. 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the  transportation  of  distant  pupils  at  tb 
public  expense. 

A  number  of  well-considered  snggetrtionfl  occur  in  the  last  page  of  Mr.  Prettyman' 
reirK)rt  in  behalf  of  the  State  board,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  and  at  the  same  time  o: 
ofiicio  State  superintendent.  He  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  among  tho  supporter 
of  the  free  text-book  system.  He  claims  that  the  annual  appropriation  fixed  by  tb 
laet  legislature  of  $150,000  has  served  already  to  inerease  attendance  from  10  to  3 
per  cent.  He  nr^es,  among  other  things,  provisions  for  additional  and  higher  grad 
of  teachers'  certltioates ;  that  is,  high-sohool  certificates.  The  appeal  regarding  tb 
eeeential  Aeed  of  separating  the  two  highly  re8XK>nBible  positions,  at  present  unite 
in  himself,  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  duties  r 
the  prineipal  of  the  State  normal  sehool  f¥om  those  of  the  State  snperiiltendent  c 
public  instmctiott.  It  is  manifest,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  pnblic-schoc 
system  ef  the  State,  after  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  and  considering  its  gradna 
hut  steady  development,  that  one  iwjrson  can  not  perform  the  duties  pertaining  t 
the  two  positions  named.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  tne  normal  school  principal  to  giv 
it  i>roner  attention  and  also  attend  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  in  tho  Stut< 
visit  the  high  sehools,  conduct  the  voluminous  correspondenceof  the  education  depart 
ment,  prepare  the  annual  State  report,  and  perform  tho  other  duties  now  required  b 
law.  He  is  obliged  continually  to  elect  between  conflicting  duties.  This  is  the  onl, 
State  in  which  such  manifold  duties  are  united  in  one  office." 

MASSACHUSETTS- 

Report  for  1W4-95,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  State  board  of  edncation. 

Comment  is  made  in  the  beginning  on  the  gradual  assumption  by  the  State  o 
active  control  over  tho  subject  of  State  education.  This  has  been  done  thus  fa 
gradually,  because  of  tho  indisposition  of  many  towns  to  part  from  the  exercise  o 
what  they  have  been  deeming  vested  rights.     Yet  the  obvious  advaut:ige  of  having 
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^perinteDdeDts  who  Lave  been  sneoially  trained  for  their  service  Las  tended  to  over- 
coBM  this  reluctance.  The  board  recommend  that  supervision  be  extended  ou  geo- 
Sr^nl  lines.  For  the  fbrroatlon  of  districts  by  town  meeting  they  would 
fsl^titnte  school  committees,  who  are  in  position  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 

Ilt«yargtte,  fhrtber;  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  district  snper- 
iateodents  they,  the  board,  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  examining  and 
swung  eertifieates,  and  that  provision  by  law  should  bo  made  for  the  additional 
frrf«  vhich  such  increased  responsibility  would  make  necessary. 

T^  Slate  has  now  ten  normal  schools,  whose  results  have  been  highly  valuable  to 
eraeral  education.  This  is  so  apparent  that  the  board  insist  that  hereafter  caudi- 
wee  whe  hare  not  passed  through  those  schools  should  be  required  at  least  to  give 
eridfnee  of  proficieney  carresponding  with  that  of  those  who  nave. 

Tl>eB<mnal  schools  are  declared  to  bo  advancing  satisfactorily,  each  with  its  own 
P«enHar  distinctive  features,  which  are  owing  to  different  individaalities  among 
t«eker»,  individnalities  with  which  the  board  wisely  deem  it  imnroper  to  iutorfere. 
All  of  them  except  two  are  coeducational,  Framingham  and  Salem  being  for  girls 
«b1j.  in  each  are  declared  to  be  teachers  of  much  ability.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the 
cfiastautly  enhancing  value  of  high-school  education,  is  considered  by  the  board  as 
te»«iing  the  preference  for  private  schools,  yet  shown  by  nianv  parents. 

The  board  intimate  an  intention  to  move  for  a  compulsory  law  regarding  desks, 
^iw,  Slid  other  furniture. 

In  the  matter  of  the  normal  art  school  the  standard  was  raised  in  1895,  requiring 
«i^idates  for  entrance  to  have  a  high-school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  The  diffi- 
fBlties  arising  fh>m  lack  of  opportunity  for  those  fitting  to  bo  teachers  to  observe 
t^  drawing  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Boston  have  been  removed  by  permission 
rweivwl  fhwn  tho  latter  to  observe  and  teach  there. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  as  to  whether  those  snsceptible  of 
f«»iderable  imi)roTement  in  schools  for  defectives  ought  to  be  sent  back  home  after 
altainiagthe  defipree  of  improvement  possible  or  kept  within  the  institutions.  It 
lias  been  found  tnat  in  many  cases  such  return  is  not  desirable  on  the  score  of  what 
iabtstfor  the  invalid,  and  they  have  been  retained.  But  this  course  has  8erve<lto 
evercrewd  the  schools  and  binder  tho  taking  in  of  many  to  whom  there  is  a  crying 
»<4  of  being  received.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  drawing  sharp  lines  between  the 
»«t  gifted  of  the  feeble-minded  and  those  least  so  among  the  normal,  much  paius- 
j^ing and  even  mncb  delicacy  in  dealing  with  the  subject  will  be  reauired.  The* 
owrd  commends  it  to  tho  legislature  as  one  deserving  of  careful  consiaeration  and 
Kb€fal  expenditure  of  moneys  in  providing  for  whatever  is  decided  to  be  practicable. 

School  attendance  for  the  year  shows  a  large  increase,  11,984  larger  than  that  in 
fte  enrollment  of  children  between  5  and  15.  This  increase  ifl  attributed  to  the 
"^nomhers  outside  of  these  ages  who  attend  schools  and  to  the  growth  of  kinder- 
gtrteni  and  high  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  the  comparative  numbers  of  men  and  women  teachers,  the  pre- 
^J^i^ranee  keeps  with  tho  latter.  The  men,  however,  are  gaining  somewhat,  the 
pcsent  ratio  l>eing  about  1  to  10.  Tho  secretary  admits  that  the  teaching  force  must 
w  made  up  of  women  mostly,  but  contends  that  their  preponderance  has  been  too 
pat.  Referring  to  tho  year  1886,  lie  says  "  while  the  number  of  men  ia  14  less  than 
« that  year,  that  of  women  is  2,371  greater.^' 

The  disparity  between  tho  wages  of  men  and  women  is  yet  ^eat.  Yet  the  sccre- 
"yy  r^fprds  it  not  as  unreasonably  ao  as  it  appears,  and  for  this  reason : 

"It  should  not  bo  forgotten,  when  we  comment  unfhvorabJy  upon  this  disparity, 
ijutthe  meu  almost  invariably  hold  positions  of  directorship,  or  of  superior  respon- 
ftwlitj,  and  that  when  women  are  put  in  any  of  these  higher  positions,  as  they 
Jjttetimes  arc,  their  pay  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  tiat  ot  men.  It  is  cer- 
^*«»ly  for  above  tho  average  paid  to  women.  This  is  conspicuously  true  in  those 
^^s«»  in  which  women  serve  as  superintendents  of  schools,  their  pay  oeing  the  same 
*»9lly  as  thai  of  men  holding  corresponding  i>ositions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
»  »els88  of  positions  that  are  commonly  fi lied  by  women  and  that  grade  alike  in 
py.the  salary  of  tho  man  who  is  occasionally  appointed  to  servo  in  this  class  is 
^wlj  to  follow  that  of  tho  women  in  it.  Here  wo  have,  as  it  were,  exchange  of  posi- 
Qon^-^oiDen  taking  their  place  ^mong  men  and  men  taking  their  place  among 
Vomea—in  whteh  it  appears  that  compensation  rests  more  upon  tho  popular  esti- 
**|*  of  the  magnifcndc  of  the  position  nlled  than  upon  considerations  of  sex. 

J^ secretary  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  methods 
Joi«h  have  been  constantly  improved  upon  to  teach  pupils  other  things  besides 

!^»ledge  of  text-books,  such  as  development  of  taste,  exaltation  of  character,  more 

j^  views  of  the  purposes  of  life— in  shoi-t,  cultivation  of  all  elements  needed  in  the 

•*"»g  ef  manhcHKl  and  womanhood. 
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Tho  constnnt  .idvnuce  iu  educatiou  and  iu  the  development  of  the  State  Bystem  ij 
Massachusetts  is  very  notable.  Interesting  is  the  following  extract  from  the  articl 
headed  '*  Schot  Is  and  teachers"  in  tho  report  for  this  year: 

"  It  appears  from  tho  school  returns  of  1895-96  that  there  were  in  tho  State  9,15 
public  fichools,  taught  by  12,275  ^teachers.  Of  this  number,  4,540  received  som 
training  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  3,903  have  completed  the  prescribed  coura 
of  normal  instruction.  ...  As  tho  schools  of  a  country  are  inevitably  what  th 
teachers  make  them  to  be,  reason,  experience,  and  even  public  sentiment  seem  noi 
iu  favor  of  limiting  their  selection  and  employment  to  those  who  by  natural  an 
acquired  qualiii cations  are  specially  prepared  for  their  work.  The  State  will  soo 
bo  provided  with  normal  schools,  thoroughly  organized,  sufficient  in  number  an 
conveniently  located  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  required  for  the  public  schooli 
...  In  tho  opinion  of  many  prominent  educators  the  time  has  come  when  schoc 
boards  should  be  required  to  employ  no  other  persons  as  instructors  of  their  publi 
schools  than  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  tiiose  who  havo  had  an  equivalent  fo 
teaching.  If  necessary,  the  small  towns  should  receive  special  aid  from  the  Stat 
to  enable  them  to  comply  with  this  requirement." 

In  addition  to  the  six  already  existing  four  others  are  in  rapid  process  of  estal 
lishment.  In  connection  with  these  institutions  it  is  intended  to  create  what  ai 
termed  practice  schools,  by  which  those  expecting  to  become  teachers  may  acquii 
some  experience  in  that  line  before  entering  upon  it. 

A  part  of  the  educational  system  is  a  board  of  agents  who,  although  withoo 
control  over  the  management  of  schools,  visit  them,  observing  the  condition  of  builc 
ings,  text-books,  etc.,  state  of  school  attendance,  courses  of  studies,  and  afterward 
report  on  these  to  higher  officials.  They  also  conduct  teachers'  institutes,  and  hav 
been  notably  efficient  in  aid  and  encouragement  of  smaller  t-owns  to  form  themselvc 
into  districts  .for  the  employment  of  union  school  superintendents.  Detailed  reporl 
of  their  work  are  appended. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  school  supervision  anditsextent  in  the  Stat< 
The  report  says : 

'*  Supervision  has,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  towns  and  cities,  steadilv  wo 
its  way  into  public  favor,  until  259  towns,  embracing  93  per  cent  of  all  th 
school  children  in  the  State,  have  their  schools  under^the  care  of  intelligeo 
.  superintendents.  ^ 

"There  are  now  94  towns  not  under  supervision "  says  the  report.  "These  at 
mostly  small  country  towns,  many  of  them  heavily  burdened  with  taxation  for  th 
support  of  schools  and  other  town  purposes,  bnt  especially  needing  the  benefit 
which  flow  from  skilled  supervision.  Some  of  these  towns  have  voted  in  favor  c 
nniting  in  a  district  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent,  but  are  unable  t 
eifect  such  union  by  reason  of  their  relations  to  otner  towns  and  cities.  They  ma 
be  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  by  towns  of  too  high  a  valuation  to  unite  in  adistric 
entitled  to  State  aid,  or  by  towns  now  under  supervision,  or  by  those  indifferent  o 
averse  to  the  plan." 

Kecommendation  is  made  of  such  changes  in  the  law  as  to  render  such  supervisio 
universal. 

The  number  of  high  schools  has  grown  to  257,  being  5  greater  for  the  yea: 
Education  therein  is  provided  for  children  from  towns  where  high  schools  are  nc 
required  by  law.  An  act  of  the  legislature  provided  for  reimbursement  of  tuitie 
to  towns  of  less  than  $500,000  valuation.  This  will  serve  to  bring  secondar 
education  within  attainment  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

The  advantages  in  manual  training,  as  the  law  makes  no  distinction  in  thi 
respect  between  boys  and  girls,  are  now  favorable  to  the  former,  some  of  the  thing 
taught  being  practicable  for  both,  while  others  are  not  so,  such  as  foundry,  machin< 
and  other  sucn  work. 

An  important  feature  in  the  system  of  education  is  the  maintenance  of  evenin 
schools,  that  are  located  mainly  in  manufacturing  towns  wherein  children,  becaue 
of  employment,  can  not  attend  in  the  day.  As  many  as  30,000  of  these  attend  nea 
700  schools.  Since  1886  every  town  of  50,000  inhabitants  is  bound  to  maintain  a 
evening  high  school.  The  chief  difficulty  is  irregularity  of  attendance,  due  maiul 
to  being  voluntary.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  well  to  extend  the  compulsory  law  i 
the  case.  Some  remedy  it  is  hoped  will  come  from  rendering  schoolrooms  moi 
attractive  and  placing  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  especially  skillful  teachers. 

As  many  as  4,000  teachers  attend  teachers'  institutes,  seventeen  of  which  were  hel 
in  1895,  conducted  by  the  secretary  and  State  agents.  They  are  regarded  as  insti 
tutes  of  ^reat  value. 

Regarding  provision  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble-minded,  the  following  is  som 
of  the  language  of  the  report: 

**  Massachusetts  makes  provision  at  her  own  expense  for  the  care  and  educatio 
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ef  ill  ber  deaf  mnies  and  deaf  children  without  any  limitation  a«  to  the  age  of  sncb 
^«oeficiarieS|  and  without  regard  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  their  parents  or  gnar- 
^MA.  Ail  such  pnpils  are  aent  to  the  American  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  tho 
Clirke  School  at  Northampton,  or  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston.  The  State 
ik)  makes  ample  proYlsion  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins 
Ifistitation  and  Massachnsetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.'^  This  business 
aintnisted  by  the  board  to  a  committee  of  its  own  members,  associated  with  whom 
3  ia  secretary. 

The  rabject  of  truancy,  under  direction  of  the  legislature  of  1895,  has  been  under 
isresdgatioo  of  an  expert  examiner,  and  further  amendments  to  the  law  in  case  are 
beiog  considered. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  president  of  the  State  board  are  so  thoughtful  and 
pointed  that  we  shall  give  them  in  full : 

''In  the  judgment  of  experienced  observers  the  public  schools  are  in  danger 
ff  being  overcrowded  with  work.  The  number  and  character  of  the  studies  now 
sitrodnced  into  conrses  of  public  instruction  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  best  work 
b»Ag  done  in  any  of  them.  Some  of  these  studies  heretofore  supposed  to  be  impor- 
tant, 8Qch  as  the  language  we  speak  and  write,  are  in  danger  of  beinff  greatly  neg- 
ated. It  would  be  well  for  tno  public  schools  of  the  Common  weal  tn  if  a  new 
State  coarse  of  instruction,  founded  on  recognized  principles  of  education,  could  be 
Bitde  in  accordance  with  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
tdaeators.  Such  a  course  should  be  simple  in  requirements,  and  adapted  to  the 
Batore  of  the  growing  child  as  he  passes  through  the  different  stages  of  his  natural 
fcTtbpmcnt.'^ 

The  secretary  in  his  report  discusses  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  to%vu8 
tbe  teachers  are  all  women.  Beniffu  and  indispensable  as  is  the  influence  of  women, 
yttit  is  regarded  a  misfortune  when  pupils  at  no  stage  come  within  that  of  men, 
ind  thus  fail  of  acquiring  certain  degrees  of  robustness  that  only  men  are  capable 
«f  im|>arting. 

^  This  report,  after  giving  statement  of  the  extremely  liberal  provision  made  by  the 
^te,  disoosses  the  much  mooted  question  of  the  relations  between  State  and  local 
taiatioD.    We  give  the  following  brief  extract.    Alluding  to  the  former  it  says : 

"Tbese  measures  have  all  proved  helpfU  to  the  small  towns,  materially  reducing 
^t  ineqnaUties  of  school  burdens,  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  improve 
tijfirsdiools.  They  have  left  untouched,  however,  many  other  excessive  inequalities ; 
^ J,  they  have  served  to  increase  those  ine<^uaiities  somewhat,  as  when  n  town 
v^rilj  burdened  to  support  its  own  schools  is  not  aided  by  the  State,  but  ne\  er- 
t^«ts  contributes  ita  own  share  toward  aiding  other  towns." 

The  report  closes  with  this  summary  of  recommendations: 

(1)  Universal  and  permanent  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  (2)  professional 
\  ^mg  either  in  a  normal  school  or  in  some  equivalent  wa^  for  all  new  teachern; 
'h  ptrtial  state  participation  in  the  support  of  all  the  public  schools.  Other  roc- 
emendations  are  on  truancy,  more  satisfactory  definition  of  high  schools,  system 
^f  sabbatical  years  and  summer  scholarship  for  the  refreshment  and  inspiration  of 
^m«l  school  teachers,  and  additional  general  expert  service. 

BOSTON   SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Keport  for  1803--O4,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  «uperint«ndeiit  of  public  schooU. 

.  ^c  tables  show  that  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  day  schools  have 
f!^'*«ed  to  65,588,  an  average  increase  for  the  last  five  years  of  more  than  1,000. 
^ce  report,  outoide  of  the  usual  statistics,  is  occupied  mainly  with  a  discussion, 
^^ed,  elaborate,  and  very  acute,  on  secondary  scnool  studies,  founded  upon  the 
'I&eport  of  the  committee  on  secondary  school  studies  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
*»tional  Educational  Association,  July  9, 1892,  with  the  reports  of  the  conferences 
*^ed  by  this  committee  and  held  December  28-30,  1892.^ 

j^^rding  this  report  Superintendent  Seaver  says : 

'rnblic  high  schools  in  particular  have  been  distracted,  and  their  courses  of  study 
^^e  been  wrecked  by  their  striving  to  fulfill  two  separate  purposes  at  the  same  time, 
^.^^Ti  to  give  preparatory  training  for  college,  and  to  crowu  elementary  education 
*^yia  brief  finishing  course  for  practical  life.  The  committee  of  ten  have  made 
^^■"nendations  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  unite  these  divergent  purposes 
**0J»,  and  so  give  to  the  work  of  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  a 
J?J"»We  unity  now  wanting  as  well  as  enhanced  strength  and  virtue.  The  deplor- 
^rL^^^**^"  has  long  existed  between  the  public  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  so 
Sj'^  »»atasthe  great  minority  of  hi^h-school  pupils  is  concerned,  will  be  closed  up." 

^**port,  argruingthat  mental  habits  may  begin  to  be  formed  anterior  to  14  years, 
*"'*  that  dements  of  various  studies  heretofore  reserved  for  high  schools  may 
pn  in  lower. 
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The  committee^  wltli  becoming  reserve,  do  not  ask  assent  to  their  entire  repori 
recognizing  that  several  of  its  findings  may  well  be  considered  debatable.  Yet  it  i 
with  mnch  confidence  that  a  change  of  relative  duration  in  the  high  schools  on 
those  below  is  recommended.  The  rule  in  Boston  is  that  9  of  the  years  from  G  to  1 
bo  given  to  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  the  remaining  three  to  the  hie 
schools.  What  is  recommended  is  that  the  lormer  be  reduced  to  eight  years  an^t  ti 
latter  raised  to  four.  This  change  would  not  apply  to  the  two  public  Latin  schoo 
whoso  courses  extend  already  to  6  ^cars.  Into  these  schools,  moreover,  none  ai 
admitted  except  those  with  declared  intention  of  getting  a  pinch  of  college  edncatioi 
Yet  for  many  children  such  intentions  can  not  be  formed  so  early,  and  it  is  a  hardshi 
npon  others  in  whom  has  not  been  doveloped  fitness  for  the  college  course  until  aft< 
long  stay  in  the  liigh  school.  To  remedy  both  these  evils  it  is  needful  to  open  n< 
only  a  direct  road  Scorn,  the  high  school  to  the  college,  and  in  the  words  of  the  sccr 
tary,  ''not  one  road  only,  but  two,  three  or  four  roads."  It  is  regarded  a  hiehl 
important  stop  toward  the  end  sought  by  the  committee  often  when  Harvard  Collei 
decided  to  accept  substitutes  for  Greek  among  the  requisites  for  admission. 

The  four  courses  recommended  by  the  committee  are  the  classical,  the  Latin-sciei 
tific,  the  modem  language,  and  the  English.  How  a  fourth  year  can  be  added  to  tl 
present  threo  years'  course  is  discussed,  and  suggestions  ottered,  as  that  Latin  nn 
Gorman  or  French  and  concrete  geometry  be  begun  in  the  fifth  year,  that  algeb] 
be  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar-school  course,  that  spelling  be  leam< 
incidentally  from  any  subject  studied  and  not  from  a  spelling  book,  and  others. 

Uniformity,  that  leading  idea  of  graded-school  systems,  is  handled  with  much  acut 
ness,  and  shown,  in  some  respects,  to  be  unreasonable  and  hurtful.  In  order  1 
make  the  changes  practicable  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  revision,  reoaetings,  ai 
transfers  in  schools  and  classes,  the  importance  of  which  the  secretiury  admits,  nr 
vided  satisfactory  adjustment  of  other  questions  is  had,  a  matter  which  to  him  ao^ 
not  seem  very  difficult.  These  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
the  school  committee  should  decide  to  adopt  the  changes  proposed  or  any  portion  < 
them.  Another  important  matter  is  the  view  that  was  taken  by  the  leading  prii 
cipals  of  schools  who  for  some  time  past  have  had  the  subject  under  consideratioi 

ieo4— OS. 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  day  schools,  67,487,  an  increase  of  about  2,00* 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  the  grammar  scnools,  and  discusses  the  qnestioi 
how  many  more  pupils  take  more  and  how  much  more,  and  how  many  take  less  an 
how  much  less  than  the  course,  which  theoretioally  is  six  years.  Minute  calculatioi 
are  made  and  considerations  are  taken  of  absence,  difierences  of  dates  of  entranc 
etc. ;  added  to  these  varying  conditions  of  healthy  mental  and  mond  weaknes 
domestic  circumstances,  which  affect  all  schools.  Yet  much  of  the  delay,  it  ; 
argued,  comes  from  inefficient  teaching  and  indiscreet  management  of  promotioni 
Says  the  report : 

"To  the  unequal  operation  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  causes  may  I 
attributed  the  very  considerable  differences  observable  among  the  schools.  .  . 
There  must  bo  great  difference  in  the  management  of  promotions  when  we  find  a  fu 
half  of  the  pupils  in  some  schools  taking  six  and  a  half  or  more  years  of  actual  atten< 
auce  to  finish  the  course  (as  in  several  schools  herein  mentioned),  while  in  othei 
only  five  and  one-half  years  or  less  time  was  required  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils  1 
finish  tho  same  course.'' 

The  report  contends  that  in  some  cases  certain  tendencies  of  all  ^p^aded  schools  haf 
greater  influence  upon  teachers  than  is  just,  such  as  excessive  drUhngs  and  reviewin| 
in  order  to  bring  classes  to  a  satisfactory  average,  a  habit  which  tends  to  coucentral 
attention  upon  pupils  of  medium  capacity  and  industry,  to  the  neglect  both  of  thoi 
that  are  particularly  bright,  who  can  dispense  with  it,  and  those  who  are  so  dull  < 
indocile  whose  timely  elevation  is  hopeless.  It  is  recommended,  and  it  is  contendi 
to  be  practicable,  to  make  several  divisions  even  of  the  same  grade.  Such  divisioDi 
instead  of  being  delayed  to  tho  end  of  a  session  or  of  a  term,  should  be  made  in  thei 
midst  whenever  found  to  be  desirable,  even  when  change  of  room  is  not  to  be  bac 
Someteachers  who  are  especially  judicious  do  this  now,  as  there  is  no  inhibition  againi 
a  teacher  beginning  the  next  year's  work  before  the  end  of  this,  whenever  the  pupi 
are  prepared  for  the  rise.  The  report  also  recommends  that  the  time  spent  on  tb 
grammar-school  course  could  be  shortened  to  the  four  years'  course,  which,  thoug 
containing  the  same  matters,  are  divided  into  four  grades  instead  of  six.  This  ofiei 
opportunities  for  shortening  the  course  in  the  grammar  achools  both  in  the  beginnin| 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half;  and,  it  is  argued,  the  same  methods  i 
advancement  ought  to  be  practiced  in  primary  schools,  which  are  in  greater  need  < 
increased  effectiveness  of  teaching  than  the  grammar  schools.  l3ese  are  ovei 
crowded,  the  old  quota  of  49  liaviug  been  raised  to  56,  and  this,  the  report  contendi 
from  motives  of  economy  erroneous  and  hurtfu  . 
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An  exhibii  of  the  mtmber  of  diTiBlona  in  ooch  grade  shows  the  tendency  to  organ- 
128  with  Unb  amsller  diTiflioos  in  the  upper  end  &e  larger  ones  iu  the  lower  grades, 
nnreisoittblo  inequality  it  is  beliered. 

ieo&8ider»hl0  spaoe  is  deToted  to  what  is  styled  ''enricdiment^  of  the  grammar- 
Kbool  eonrse  by  toe  introdnetion  therein  of  Latin^  French^  algel^a,  geometry^  and 
^yiio,  according  to  reeomendations  of  the  superintendent,  and  good  results  are 
EttMently  expeeted  from  what^  it  ia  hoped,  will  he  voluntary  action  in  its  behalf  on 
the  port  of  maaterB.  In  this  connection  forther  remarks  are  made  against  strict 
aoifonaitT,  and  the  neeeesity  of  greater  individuality  in  work  according  to  varying 
^*tR«8of  health  and  mental  ability. 

Pniae  is  bestowed  upon  the  working  of  the  evening  high  school,  attendance  in 
rtich  during  the  last  year  was  73.5  per  oent,  a  little  less  in  the  Charlestown  and 
fast  Boston  branches. 

For  the  normal  school  an  annex  of  a  '' practice  school"  is  warm]y  pressed,  a  mat- 
ter easily  done  in  m  city  nnmhtfing  65  grammar  sohools.  Considerable  space  is 
civeo  to  discassion  of  the  parental  school  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee, 
>B<ia((siiist  certain  ideas  eonoeraing  which,  being  a  penal  institatiou,  remonstrance 
ii  Mlemiily  urged^  the  intent  herein  being  not  punishment  for  crimes  but  reformation 
»f  the  wayward  by  Inculcating  intelligent  self-control. 

thsroport  is  aupplemented  by  othor  reports  firom  the  several  super\'isors. 

KnBber  of  day  pupils,  69,315. 

KxeeUeat  wenc  nas  been  done  in  manual  training,  inclading  kindergartens  and 
the  primary  schools,  and  recommendation  is  offered  for  courses  in  clay  modeling  for 
^u  the  grammar  eradee  and  for  high  schools.  Remarks  are  made  upon  the  exten- 
ftion  of  BechanicsJ  drawing,  wood  woiking,  and  while  paste-board  construotion 
vitlnB  moderate  limits  is  commended,  it  is  complained  that  in  some  schools  it  has 
^  carried  to  needless  exoess.  Some  space  is  devoted  to  work  done  in  the  meehanic 
^bigk  school,  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  and  to  the  cooking  now  taught 
in  ftit«en  pnblio  school  kitchens. 

I>  AMoniance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  ten,  the  course  of 
'^  of  some  of  the  grammar  schools  has  been  **  enriched,''  and  it  is  debated  whether 
^^  Isreign  languages  and  other  high-school  subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the 
•*«ob  below.  Ae  matter  is  made  voluntary  with  grammar-school  masters,  who 
^1  be  raided  by  their  own  judgments  as  to  Its  practicability  in  individual  cases. 
"^  will  need  some  modifications  of  existing  courses. 

J^soperintendentroeommends  changes  in  the  suburban  high  schools  by  which 
usostodenta,  both  hoys  and  girls,  could  be  prepared  for  college. 

K^arding  the  introdaetion  of  advanoed  industrial  instruction  In  existing  bi^h 
Kboeh  for  girls,  as  many  persons  advocate,  the  report,  apprehending  this  to  le 
iMipedieiit^  suggests  creation  of  another  institution  speeially  for  that  purpose. 

MICHIGAN. 

^'^"^lasrrY  OF  mCHIGAK-— QUABTKB-CBNTKNKIAI,  CBLBBRATTON  OF  TIW  TRESIDBNCY 
-      OF  JAMXB  BXrnRILL  ANGEIX,  LL.  D.,  JUKI  24,  1896. 

Bmfent  Cpeker'a  Addrett, 

^^e  the  university  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  State  for  its  generous  aid  and  snp- 
l^^f  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  univenritv  for  its  direct  and  wholesome  influence 
^  tho  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  for  the  able  men  it  has  trained  to  pro- 
^l^lhe  varied  interests  ef  the  Commonwealth  and  to  honor  its  name  in  State  and 
^*wwai  aHiairs.  It  is,  therefore^  fitting,  on  this  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
^i^elFs  inaugnration  as  ]pie6ident,  that  gratefhl  acknowledgment  should  be  made  in 
''^b^of  the  Btate  ef  its  indebtedness  to  the  distinguished  teacher  who  for  so  many 
J^htg  devoted  himself  to  its  educational  interests. 

« i«  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  early  settlers  of  Michigan  that  they  took  care 
^^  "good  learning  should  not  perish  among  us."  They  were  brave  enough  to  face 
^^^gpr  and  wise  enough  to  found  a  university.  While  Michigan  was  still  a 
y^toiy,  and  its  population  numbered  only  6,000  or  7, 000  persons,  an  act  was 
PJJJjJ  eieating  a  university.  Our  first  lawgivers  wore  not  willing  that  knowledge 
Sff  ^  dependent  on  the  chance  charity  of  generous  men  of  wealth.  They  estab- 
2"J***  fttf  ttme,  as  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  the  great  principle  that  "  the 
!y**faa  ef  the  people  is  a  pnblio  duty,*^  and  that  -the  appropriation  of  public 
?J*Jfcr  this  end  is  a  legitimate  public  expenditure.  They  did  not  propose  that 
"•"■gahould  bo  buried  in  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 
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Tho  relation  between  the  State  and  the  university  is  so  close,  and  the  influence  c 
the  university  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  is  so  great-,  that  to  shape  and  giv 
proper  direction  to  the  work  of  the  university  is  a  grave  responsibility.  Few  ca 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  the  president  of  a  State  university  has  to  meet  Thei 
are  so  many  and  so  conflicting  views  as  to  tho  relation  of  the  State  to  higher  cdnci 
tion,  so  many  changes  in  the  governing  board,  so  many  local  prejudices,  and  so  muc 
ur  certainty  regarding  State  appropriations,  that  an  institution  like  our  owneuconi 
tcrs  greater  dangers  and  requires  greater  Avisdom  in  administration  than  do  oth< 
institutions  of  learning  whose  policy  is  largely  fixed  by  tradition,  and  whose  iutoi 
eats  are  conserved  by  a  rich  and  powerful  body  of  alumni.  To  place  the  universit 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  schools  of  learning  with  their  rich  endowments,  t 
make  the  State  known  and  respected  abroad  through  its  university,  and  in  spite  ( 
opposing  influences  to  make  it  the  crowning  glory  of  the  State,  require  the  highei 
wis<l()m  and  the  rarest  skilL  All  friends  of  the  university  gratefully  recognize  tl 
indebtedness  of  this  institution  of  learning  to  the  distinguished  scholar  and  teach( 
who  now  presides  so  ably  over  its  interests. 

Not  alone  as  a  college  president  has  Dr.  An^ell  won  distinction.  He  is  a  reco^^oize 
authority  on  international  law,  and  his  writings  and  public  addresses  on  the  impoi 
tant  questions  of  the  hour  have  justly  commanded  general  attention.  The  Natiuui 
Government,  recognizing  his  exceptional  fitness,  sent  him  as  minister  plenipoteutiai 
to  China  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  an  important  treaty,  and  twice  he  has  be€ 
selected  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  serve  on  important  commissioui 
Whether  as  a  representative  of  the  university  or  of  the  State  or  of  the  Nation] 
Government,  he  has  worthily  performed  the  duties  intrusts  to  his  care.  The  un 
versity  rejoices  in  his  well-earned  distinctions  and  the  State  is  justly  proud  of  hi 
achievementfl, 

Seine  one  has  said  that  'Hhe  worth  of  a  college,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  c 
tho  Old  World  or  the  New,  consists  not  in  its  history  or  its  material  equipment,  but  i 
tho  men  who  compose  its  teaching  force.''  This  is  especially  true  of  this  univcisit^ 
Its  buildings  are  unpretentious,  its  endowments  meager,  its  ^ifts  few  in  number,  au 
its  life  free  from  imposing  ceremonies  or  impressive  distinctions.  From  hnmbl 
beginnings  and  without  the  associations  of  a  venerable  past  it  has  rapidly  grow 
and  developed.  Men  of  broad  views  and  rich  scholarship  have  served  in  it«  facultie 
and  given  breadth  and  character  to  learning.  Tho  university  has  been  ricbl 
endowed  with  great  teachers,  if  not  with  ample  revenues.  Its  presidents  have  bee 
girted  and  scholarly  men,  who  with  rare  skill  have  shaped  its  policy.  During  th 
twenty-five  years  of  Dr.  Angcll's  administration  the  university  has  grown  wondej 
fully  in  tho  number  of  its  students  and  in  the  breadth  and  character  of  its  worl 
While  it  has  carefully  preserved  what  is  of  value  in  the  methods  and  tradition 
of  the  older  schools  of  learning,  it  bas  kept  pace  with  the  pressing  demands  c 
modem  life.  Tho  fact  has  been  duly  recognized  that  a  systematic  and  thoroug 
training  in  the  practical  problems  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  tho  prime  fuu< 
tion  of  a  university.  The  idea  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the  universitif 
throughout  the  land  should  be  the  great  centers  for  the  solution  of  the  increosin 
number  of  economic  questions  that  are  crowding  upon  the  attention  of  the  peoph 
Unless  proper  direction  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  these  perplexing  questioD 
there  is  danger  of  rash  and  hasty  conclusions  that  may  involve  the  country  in  neec 
less  embarrassments  or  in  hopeless  confusion.  While  the  study  of  the  classics  wi 
always  be  sought  for  special  lines  of  work  and  for  the  broad  and  generous  ciiltui 
which  they  bring,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  student  must  als 
be  made  familiar  with  those  practical  problems  tnat  enter  into  the  general  life  an 
future  welfare  of  the  nation.  Modem  research  bas  revealed  so  many  new  and  unei 
pected  sources  of  knowledge  and  suggested  so  many  different  lines  of  investigatio 
that  the  character  and  whole  plan  of  college  training  has  been  undergoing  a  chang( 
President  Elliot  in  a  recent  address  eloquently  said  that  universities  are  no  loogc 
'^merely  students  of  the  past,  meditative  observers  of  the  present,  or  critics  at  a  sal 
distance  of  the  actual  struggles  and  strifes  of  the  working  world;  they  are  acti^ 
participants  in  all  the  fundamental,  progressive  work  of  modern  society." 

But  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  cnanges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  counM 
of  study  or  to  enumerate  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  departments! 
the  university  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Augell.  His  associates  in  the  un 
versity  senate  will  fittingly  refer  to  these. 

To  me,  Dr.  Augell,  has  been  given  the  pleasant  duty  of  offering  the  oongratuli 
tions  of  the  board  of  regents  to  you,  its  presiding  officer,  and  of  bearing  williii 
testimony  to  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  several  memb^ 
of  the  board.  Of  your  loyal  affection  for  the  university  and  of  your  zeal  in  pn 
moting  its  varied  interests  we  have  bad  repeated  and  abundant  proofs.  Toyoutu 
university  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  efficiency  and  for  tne  honorable  pod 
tion  it  now  mnlnt.-iin.H  among  the  great  schools  of  h*arning.  I  know  of  no  gre:itj 
distinction  than  wisely  to  have  shaped  the  destinies  of  a  young  and  vigorous  iuafl 
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tBtion  of  learoing,  and  of  no  ereater  honor  than  worthily  to  hav<)  earned  the  con- 
rtleuce  of  a  great  body  of  stadenta.  I  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the  university 
Uian  that  yoo,  its  honored  preaident,  may  long  be  spared  to  direct  its  affairs  and  to 
kimor  the  State  with  your  public  services. 

Ad4re8$  of  the  mnirerntg  senate. 

Mr.  Prksidrnt:  The  senate  of  the  nniversity  brings  to  you  on  this  auspicious 
dar,  which  commemorates  the  completion  of  your  qua^r  centennial  of  service,  its 
tnbnte  of  ip'atefnl  recognition  and  j^rsonal  esteem. 

We  con^rmtnlate  you  and  the  university  on  the  brilliant  record  of  the  past,  and 
ei]»«s8  to  you  oar  heartiest  and  best  wishes  for  the  future.  As  we  turn  back  to  the 
day  of  your  inauguration  we  recall  with  deep  emotion  the  glowing  words  of  wel- 
conie  spoken  to  you  by  L)r.  Frieze  when  you  were  inducted  into  the  presidency.  **To 
this  work  of  high  promise,"  said  he,  '*we  have  called  you;  leader  in  this  grand 
educational  enterprise  we  have  made  yon.  We  souffht  one  to  take  the  helm  who 
possessed  at  once  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  calm  prudence  and 
patient  waiting  of  riper  years.  We  sought  one  of  kindly  heart  and  resolute  will, 
of  disciplined  mind  and  cnltured  taste,  equally  at  home  in  the  seclusion  of  the  study 
and  in  the  pablic  assembly,  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  foreign  lands  as  weil 
as  our  own,  nolding  loyally  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  past,  yet  generously  accepting 
sU  that  IB  good  in  the  present,  and  crowning  all  these  gifts  and  attainments  with 
tik*  faith  and  the  life  of  an  earnest  Christian.  We  pledge  vou  our  fraternal  syiu- 
psthy,  onr  devoted  friendship^  and  our  unwavering  snpport.^^ 

Looking  back  over  the  years  that  have  since  intervened,  we  mark  these  words  as  a 
prophecy  of  what  we  believe  has  been  proved  true,  and  we  rejoice  to-day  at  the  ful- 
filment of  these  bright  hopes. 

Vo:i  came  to  the  university  at  a  critical  time^when  she  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  days  of  her  infancy  were  ended.  The  plans  of  her  great  founder,  Pres- 
tdeit  Tappan,  were  waiting  for  more  complete  development.  Ptt^sident  Haven  and 
President  Frieze  had  guarded  well  the  traditions  already  established,  and  sought  to 
iworporate  new  ideas  with  her  life.  But  the  true  university  ideal  was  still  but  little 
ntore  than  an  ideal,  toward  the  realization  of  which  we  have  been  working  all  these 
vean  under  your  wise  and  inspiring  leadership. 

Durine  this  nf  riod  of  twenty-five  years  the  growth  of  the  univei-sily  has  been  truly 
remarkable.  Its  resources  have  been  trebled ;  its  students  have  increased  from  1,200 
to 3,000;  its  stafif  of  instruction  has  grown  more  than  four  times  as  large,  while  the 
s^pe  of  ita  work  has  been  extended  bv  the  addition  of  four  new  departments — 
tie  sehools  o£  dentistry,  of  phaimacy,  oi  homeopathy,  and  of  engineering.  Within 
tl:e  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  have  been  created  several  impor- 
tant chairs,  while  numerous  facilities  in  the  way  of  laboratories  and  seminaries  and 
iectnreships  and  apparatus  have  given  added  strength  and  value  to  all  courses  of 
xi:4tenctiou.  But,  as  you  have  often  taken  occasion  to  remark,  Mr.  President,  bigness 
:s  nut  greatness,  and  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  suc- 
'•ftsof  your  administration  in  those  less  palpable  but  more  valuable  improvements 
«iHi  advances  that  are  more  spiritual  than  material,  and  that  constitute  most  clearly 
tbe  agential  elements  of  a  true  university.  As  such  elements  we  would  name,  first, 
the  eloeer  articulation  of  the  university  with  the  organic  system  of  State  education, 
of  which  it  is  the  head.  Under  your  fostering  care  this  relation,  which  was  instituted 
jiist  before  yon  came  to  us,  has  been  made  more  vital,  and  has  become  increasingly 
fruitful  of  good  both  to  secondai*y  education  and  to  the  universitv. 

AnoUier  element  of  university  progress  is  the  development  of  tne  elective  system, 
aa*l  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  advanced  work  and  scientific  investigation.  Of 
t^  beneficial  results  of  this  system,  in  the  way  of  promoting  scholarship  and  of 
giving  to  the  life  of  the  university  a  more  mature  and  earnest  .spirit,  there  cau  be 
fio  doubt. 

This  catholicity  of  purpose,  this  breaking  down  of  the  traditio:  al  class  distiuc- 
i.<«a,  and  this  wide  LehrCreiheit  have  not  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  solidity 
:<&4  discipline;  and  this  happy  result  we  owe  in  no  small  degree  to  your  wise  con- 
^^rratisTO  and  broa^l  outlook  over  the  whole  field  of  education.  Closely  related  to 
tj^  movement  for  wider  choice  of  studies  and  greater  independence  of  a  routine 
f^.rriraltim  is  the  effort  to  foster  graduate  study,  and  to  build  up  that  higher  side  of 
tb?  university  that  in  the  end  must  measure  its  real  character  and  influence. 

T-aretity-five  years  ago  no  graduate  work,  properly  so  called,  was  attempted.  At 
present  wo  have  graduate  courses  of  study  in  all  departments  of  the  university. 
To  no  one  subject  have  your  reports  called  more  urgent  attention  than  to  the  impur- 
^uice  of  building  up  the  most  diotinctive  part  of  a  true  university. 

Closely  allied  to  this  forward  movement  is  the  constant  advance  made  by  our  pro- 
f^mumal  schools  in  their  methods  and  standards  of  instruction.     In  lookinjx  over 

•he  record  of  these  past  years  the  conviction  is  gained  that  the  university  has  in  no 
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other  direction  made  greater  strides  than  in  this.  Twenty-f  re  years  ago  there  w 
no  examination  for  admission  to  any  one  of  our  professional  schools;  to-day  prelii 
inary  training  that  covers  the  eqaivalent  of  a  good  high-school  conrse  is  reqnir 
by  all  our  professional  departments. 

Then  the  term  of  both  the  law  and  the  medical  schools  was  six  months  for  i\ 
years,  and  the  instruction  was  given  chiefly  by  lectures.  Now  our  medical  sohoi 
require  a  registration  of  four  terms  of  nine  mouths  each,  and  set  a  standard  f 
grstdoation  uiat  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  medical  school  in  this  country,  while  t 
law  school  has  lengthened  its  course  to  three  years  of  nine  months  each,  and  h 
sigunlly  raised  its  standard  of  graduation.  In  all  these  departments  the*old  st> 
of  instruction  has  been  materially  modified  or  superseded  oy  modem  methods,' 
which  laboratory  practice  and  scientific  research  hold  the  most  prominent  place. 

The  year  before  your  induction  into  the  presidency  the  doors  of  the  nniversi 
were  first  thrown  open  to  the  admission  of  women.  What  was  for  a  time  a  bo 
experiment  has  become  an  established  success,  and  hundreds  of  young  women  w] 
have  worthily  enjoyed  the  full  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  university  on  abs 
lutely  equal  terms  with  youn^  men  are  glad  to  bring  yon  their  tribute  of  gratitui 
for  your  just  and  wise  administration,  by  which  the  interests  of  women  in  this  ui 
versity  have  been  made  secure. 

The  entire  life  and  spirit  of  the  university  during  this  period  which  we  pass  : 
review  have  been  marked  by  a  steady  growth  in  good  order  and  decorum,  in  mend 
relations  between  pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  all  that  makes  for  a  wholesome  intc 
lectnal  and  moral  atmosphere. 

That  amid  much  and  necessary  diversity  of  interest  there  has  been  so  mnch  ha 
mony  and  unity  in  our  councils  as  a  senate  and  in  the  different  faculties  is  due  in  i 
smaU  measure  to  your  impartial  conduct  of  affairs,  your  broad  and  generous  view 
your  charitable  spirit,  and  your  gracious  courtesy.  That  the  university  has  safe] 
passed  throngli  man^r  crises,  has  gained  resx>ect  and  influence  throughout  our  Stai 
and  the  entire  land,  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  degree  to  yonr  skillful  managemen 
your  experience  in  educational  work,  and  to  your  nigh  character  as  a  citizen  and ; 
a  man. 

We  congratulate  the  university,  Mr.  President,  ux>on  the  reputation  yon  have  jnstl 
earned  for  her — a  reputation  not  nounded  by  the  seas,  but  cherished  also  in  the  fai 
Orient  and  in  the  centers  of  European  learning  as  well  as  at  homo.  Wo  recall  wit 
feelings  of  highest  pride  how  our  own  National  Government  has  Thrice  snmmone 
you  to  high  service  in  diplomacy  and  council.  We  are  glad  also  to  remember  tba 
in  the  discussion  of  the  great  educational  problems  of  our  day  your  words  are  eve 
welcomed  as  those  of  one  who  has  authority  to  speak. 

But  most  of  all,  we  who  have  been  associated  with  you  theso  many  years  admit 
and  este^n  you  for  what  you  have  been  to  us  and  to  this  beloved  unirersity.  Tb 
cheerful  and  serene  temper  in  which  you  have^  borne  the  heavy  burden  of  you 
duties,  the  kind  and  gracious  manner  in  which  you  have  helped  us  to  fulfill  on 
tasks,  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  for  the  fhture  of  this  institution  with  which  yo 
have  inspired  us,  the  numberless  tokens  of  personal  Kindness  you  have  shown  to  a 
all— it  is  these  daily  ministrations  of  your  life — if  you  will  pardon  what  Plato  wonl 
call  too  much  downrightness  of  speech — Idiat  endear  you  to  ns  all.  Our  memorie 
thrill  to-day  with  sacred  recollections  of  the  past,  and  we  fancy  we  hear  minglini 
with  our  words  of  greeting  voices  i^om  the  silent  land  of  thoso  beloved  colleague 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  stood  here  to  bid  you  .welcome  to  this  post  of  honor,  bu 
who  are  with  us  now  only  in  memory  and  in  spirit,  to  join  witJi  us  in  these  expres 
sious  of  our  esteem  and  praise. 

In  closing  these  congratulations,  Hr.  President,  the  members  of  the  senate  ar 
cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  same  bond  which  has  united  us  all  these  many  year 
in  common  work  and  interest  may  bo  cemented  still  more  firmly  by  future  years  o 
companionship  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  May  that  divine  Provi 
dence  that  has  blessed  you  so  abundantly  in  the  past  still  attend  you  and  prolong 
your  days  of  fruitful  service  to  this  university,  to  which  so  much  of  your  life  bai 
been  given,  and  may  the  blessing  of  heaven  be  vouchsafed  to  her  who  during  al 
this  time  has  devoutly  stood  at  your  side  to  aid  you,  and  who  by  her  deeds  of  klndnesi 
and  helpfulness  has  made  herself  the  friend  of  all  our  university  community. 

Whatever  be  the  future  of  this  university,  your  work  in  its  behalf  shall  be  an 
abiding  possession  of  good  influence  and  power,  and  shall  constitute  one  of  the  cbiei 
elements  of  its  greatness  and  renown  for  all  time. 

Hesoluiums  of  the  State  Teacher^  Association, 

Whereas  this  year  completes  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  President  Angell'fl 
connection  with  the  University  of  Michigan: 

Whereas  during  that  time  the  growth  of  the  university  has  been  marked  not 
only  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  its  students,  but  by  the  wisdom  and 
enlightenment  of  a  most  liberal  educational  policy :  t^r^r^^]^ 
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Whereas  ihe  high  aehools  of  the  State,  and  through  them  the  common  Bchools, 
^Te  ifelt  the  inspiTfttion  &nd  uplift  of  a  close  conneetioii  with  the  nnirerBity, 
Imndreds  of  young  men  and  women  of  bat  moderate  means  having  thus  been  led  to 
let  their  faeea  ambitioaslj  in  the  direction  of  university  life  and  coltnre;  and 

Whereas  in  this  respeet  no  unirersity  in  the  country  can  be  said  to  havo  exerted 
M  wide^read  and  salutary  an  influence  upon  popular  education— an  influence  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  ripe  scholar  aad  able  executive  who  has  the  management 
of  the  university  in  charge: 

Semlpedy  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  most  gratefully  express 
our  appreciation  of  uis  eminent  serviees  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  our 
Coamioiiwealth ; 

Bet^lrtd,  That  while  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  dlstin^ished  success  of  his 
admin iatratiou  in  the  past,  we  do  also  express  the  hope  tbat  his  ^fenaM  presence  may 
be  spared  to  the  State  yet  many  a  year  to  carry  forward  the  interests  so  dear  to 
^  heart. 

Presidemt  Anf^lVs  re9pon%e. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  of  the  University  Senate,  and  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association :  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  yon  for  the  kind  words 
with  which  you  greet  me  on  this  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  piy  inauguration. 

But  my  gratitude  is  mingled  with  a  sense  of  humility  as  I  consider  how  far,  in 
ray  opinion,  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  services  exceeds  their  real  worth.  The 
partiality  of  your  Mendship  has  ascribed  to  me  merit  far  beyond  my  deserts.  But 
the  friendship  is  most  dear  to  me,  and  this  touching  manifestation  of  it  from  those 
vith  whom  it  has  been  my  rare  good  fortune  to  labor  for  so  many  years  almost 
obliterates  from  mv  memory  for  the  moment  my  failures  and  shortcomings  and 
diiiappoiiitments,  which  have  sometimes  oppressed  me  in  my  work.  Your  words 
emboideii  me  to  believe  that  those  who  know  me  beet  are  persuaded  that  however  I 
may  have  fallen  below  their  ideals  and  below  my  own,  yet  with  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  State,  and  with  the  consecration  of  whatever 
powers  God  has  bestowcid  on  me,  I  have  striven  to  do  my  whole  duty.  No  higher 
reward  could  I  hope  or  wish  in  return  for  my  years  of  toil,  with  all  their  fati^es 
and  anxieties,  than  the  assurance  from  you,  who  best  of  all  men  know  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  enc<^untered  and  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished,  that  my 
work  has  not  been  altogether  fruitless. 

Bat  I  should  fail  to  do  justice  at  once  to  tlie  truth  and  to  my  own  feelings  if  I 
did  not  hasten  to  say  that  all  my  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain  if  I  had  not  been 
e^mnseled  and  assisted  by  so  true  and  faithful  men  on  the  board  of  regents  and  in  the 
Cieulties.  The  fldelitv  with  which  regents  who  had  large  business  interests  or 
f-ngrossing  professional  duties  havo  given  time  and  thought  and  labor  to  the  nui- 
rersity  has  been  an  indispensable  element  in  its  success.  I  know  of  no  university 
which  has  been  better  cared  for  by  its  official  guardians.  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tonity  to  thank  the  present  members  of  the  board  and  their  predecessors  for  their 
savaryin^  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  me.  J  remember  with  tender  interest  that 
nine  who  bave  served  on  the  board  with  me  have  died. 

What  university  has  had  a  more  ohoiee  collection  of  men  in  its  faculties  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  thisf  It  is  tlie^  who  preeminently  have  made  the 
imirerBity  what  it  is.  In  my  service  and  companionship  with  them  is  found  one  of 
the  dearest  memories  of  my  life.  Alas !  that  in  so  many  cases  the  companionship  has 
already  been  severed  by  death.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  now 
iMre,  only  seven  were  here  when  I  came.  Yon  have  quoted  from  the  hearty  greeting 
which  my  old  teacher  and  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Frieze,  gave  me  on  the  day  of  my 
faauguratlon.  How  valuable  were  his  counsels;  howdoarwashisfHendshiptometo 
tie  day  of  his  death;  how  in  our  long  walks  wo  used  to  dream  dreams  of  the  coming 
p^itness  and  i>ower  and  beneficence  of  this  university.  Many  of  these  dreams, 
thanks  in  larfi^o  part  to  his  labors  and  influence,  have  already  been  realized  in  fact. 
Besides  him  death  has  snatched  ftway  how  many  noblo  and  distinguished  men,  who 
kad  lon^  served  the  university:  Williams— ^ood  old  Dr.  Williams,  as  we  always 
love  to  call  him — ^Douglas,  8ager,  Cocker,  Moms,  Olney,  Winchell,  Campbell,  Walker, 
Welli,  Watson,  Palmer,  Crosby,  Lyster,  Ford,  Dunster,  the  brothers  Cheever,  Elisha 
J<«eB,  and,  last  of  all,  the  venerable  Felch.  One  has  only  to  call  this  roll  of  illus- 
tTions  names  to  understand  why  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  from  the 
aaiions  beyond  the  seas  have  flocked  to  these  halls.  They  have  been  drawn  hither 
^  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  great  teachers,  and  of  others  like  them,  who,  thank  God, 
»e  still  spared  to  us. 

I  can  elaim  no  merit  save  that  of  having  heartily  cooperated  with  these  learned 
^id  wise  instructors.    Large  as  is  our  body  of  teachers,  we  have  habitually  followed 

e^  rule,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  of  inestimable  service,  both  in  promoting 

ti^  proverbial  harmony  and  friendliness  among  us  and  in  securing  wise  legislation 
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and  saccessfol  administration.  That  rale  is,  never  to  make  any  important  innovation 
on  the  vote  of  a  bans  majority,  bat  to  wait  until  vre  are  snbstantially  agreed  on  tb( 
wisdom  of  a  change  before  introdacing  it.  So  we  have  wrought  together  witli  on« 
heart  and  one  mind,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  delightful  social  relations. 

If  I  have  accomplished  anything  here,  it  is  mainly  because  my  colleagues,  from  th* 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  have  so  heartily  stood  by  me,  have  been  so  patient  within; 
shortcomings,  have  so  promptly  responaed  to  every  request,  nay,  to  every  suggestion 
which  I  have  made,  rfever  was  a  president  surrounded  by  more  helpful  and  loya 
associates.  My  heart  runs  out  with  gratitude  to  them  for  the  innumerable  acts  b; 
wJiich  they  have  lightened  my  burdens  and  made  my  tasks  a  pleasure. 

Nor  would  I  forget  to-day  how  helpful  have  been  the  relations  which  the  student 
have  chosen  to  maintain  with  me.  Several  thousand  have  come  and  g<me  durin. 
these  twenty-five  years.  My  heart  is  bound  by  the  tenderest  ties  to  the  great  com 
pany  of  students  whom  I  have  seen  going  fiom  these  halls  year  after  year.  Nothiu 
gives  me  keener  joy  or  more  pride  in  the  university  than  to  see  them  worthily  occu 
pying  positions  of  influence  and  usefulness.  No  more  pleasant  experience  comes  t 
me  than  to  receive  their  cordial  greetings  wherever  I  go.  Their  affection  for  thei 
alma  mater  is  an  endowment  more  precious  than  uutold  treasures  of  silver  and  gok 
Because  we  are  sure  of  their  devotion  to  her,  we  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

I  beg  to  assure  my  friends  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  that  I  apprecial 
most  highly  their  words  of  welcome  to-day.  Nothing  have  I  had  more  at  heai 
during  all  these  years  than  the  cultivation  of  the  closest  relations  between  the  un 
varsity  and  the  schools.  Nothing  has  been  more  helpful  to  the  university  than  tL 
cordiality  with  which  the  schools  have  responded  to  our  approaches  to  them, 
believe  that  thus  the  schools  and  the  university  have  been  able  to  render  most  vali 
able  aid  to  each  other,  and  so  to  make  the  Michigan  system  of  public  educatio 
worthy  of  the  high  commendation  which  it  has  so  often  elicited  from  competei 
observers.  Nothing  could  give  me  higher  satisfaction  than  to  know  that  my  smcei 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  this  valuable  work  have  in  their  opiniu 
been  of  any  service. 

Ma^  I  express  my  great  gratification  that  you  have  invited  representatives  froi 
our  sister  universities. to  be  present  with  us  to-day,  and  that  so  many  of  them  ha^ 
been  kind  enough  to  honor  ua  with  their  preseuce.  I  have  only  fullillcd  your  desii 
in  seeking  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  cultivate  the  most  cordial  relations  wil 
other  colleges  and  universities.  You  have  often  heard  me  announce  my  belief  tbi 
no  good  college  or  university  hurts  another  good  one.  It  is  only  the  unworthy  inst 
tution  that  cherishes  envy  of  another.  We  have  always  tried  to  learn  all  that  wi 
profitable  to  us  from  every  other  university.  We  hope  that  by  some  wise  and  bnii 
experiments  we  too  have  thrown  light,  which  other  institutions  have  been  glad  t 
gam,  on  certain  problems  of  higher  education.  There  is  work  enough  for  us  all 
do.  Great  has  been  the  revolution  in  college  methods  and  administration  with 
my  recollection.  We  gladly  send  our  salutations  to  all  the  sisterhood  of  colleg 
and  universities,  and  express  our  ardent  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  all  effor 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  higher  education  for  this  and  the  coming  generations. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  hope  it  is  not  inappropriate  for  me  to  return  my  thanks 
all  who  have  evinced  an  interest,  so  unexpected  to  me,  in  the  celebration  of  this  da 
to  my  two  friends  whose  lofty  verse  and  stately  music  are  so  happily  married  in  t 
odo  wo  are  about  to  hear ;  to  this  concourse  of  my  neighbors  from  this  city,  my  belov* 
home;  to  the  many  citizens  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  this  State;  to  the  alum 
from  all  sections  of  the  country ;  to  numerous  college  presidents  who  have  scut  i 
kindly  messages;  to  the  public  press  of  many  cities  and  towns.  I  willingly  belie 
that  the  interest  in  the  celebration  is  mainly  interest  in  the  university.  I  great 
prefer  that  it  should  be  so,  but  for  the  many  gracious  words  and  acts  that  I  am  co 
pelled  to  interpret  as  words  and  acte  of  personal  kindness  to  me  I  am  most  haml 
and  profoundly  grateful. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  delicate  but  positive  recognition  in  the  address  of  t 
services  of  my  wife  to  the  university;  for  aid  in  unnumbered  ways  through  all  t 
vicissitudes  of  these  years,  especially  in  the  social  responsibilities  which,  fall  h< 
upon  the  president's  house,  she  is  entitled  to  share  with  me  to  the  full  whate^ 
honor  this  day  can  bring  to  me.    In  her  name  and  in  my  own  I  beg  to  thank  you. 

In  the  course  of  nature  the  day  is  not  remote  when  some  other  man  mast  take  t 
official  responsibility  which  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  rested  on  me  and  whi 
has  so  greatly  increased  since  I  assumed  it.  I  pray  that  he  may  be  a  stronger  a 
wiser  man  than  I  have  been.  I  am  sure  that  the  kind  consideration  which,  regei 
and  faculties  and  students  and  the  public  have  shown  to  me  make  a  strong  and  w 
man  more  willing  than  he  might  otherwise  be  to  accept  tho  high  and  s.icred  Iru 
If  such  shall  prove  to  bo  the  fiict,  the  celebration  of  this  day  wUl  have  amply  jug 
fied  itself,  ^lean while,  for  myself,  allow  me  to  make  my  closing  liko  my  oponi 
words— thanks,  thanks,  my  heartiest  thanks. 
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DETBOIT  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Beport  for  1896,  William  E.  Robin«on,  saperintendent  of  schools. 

The  report  snffgests  that  the  doings  of  the  board,  except  the  appointment  of 
teai^hen  and  snch  other  business  as  should  be  condacted  in  exeontive  session,  should 
be  more  often  and  clearly  before  the  sight  of  the  people  in  general,  and  that  less  use 
ofcofflinitt^ea  be  made  in  matters  which  might  be  and  should  be  determined  in  full 


introduced. 

The  report  admits  some  want  of  carefulness  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  school 
'  liMings.  It  offers  felicitations  on  the  approach  of  completion  of  the  new  firmly 
("inipp^  high  school,  yet  it  suggests  that  there  is  danger  of  overestimating  educa- 
tion ag  at  present  conducted  there,  and  that  it  should  be  made  more  practical.  The 
luiiowing  are  some  of  the  words  upon  the  subject: 

"Why  not  establish  a  course  eliminating  the  classics  and  polite  languages,  and  in 
i*s  stead  supply  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  booKkeeping,  nanking,  and 
letters  of  every  day  business.  Out  of  the  30,000  children  at  present  in  our  schools, 
o.r experience  has  shown  ns  that  less  than  2,000  will  ever  enter  the  high  Hchoiil 
ind  ]ess  than  150  ever  graduate;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  before  the  hii^h  s.  houl 
1*  reached  thia  matter  of  practical  everyday  education  should  be  attempted." 

Other  changes  are  suggested  in  other  schools,  as  for  introdaction  of  bookkeeping 
.3to  the  eightn  grade  of  the  grammar  schools.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  hm 
ateljr  been  created,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  report. 

The  report  apprehends  that  moral  suasion  in  school  discipline  is  being  carried  to 
ficesi.  The  following  will  be  more  or  less  interesting  according  to  readers'  views 
apoa  the  subject : 

"Is  it  not  possible  that  the  increasing  number  of  incorrigibles  may  bear  •  oiue 
relation  to  this  sentimentality?  I  know  that  I  am  terribly  heterodox  in  even  .sMg- 
^tm^  that  a  good  sound  thrashing  occasionally  would  be  of  more  bcnetit  to  a 
rapricious,  spunky  youngster  than  all  the  goody-goody  talks  so  correctly  advocated. 
^eare  getting  too  many  mama's  pets  and  Lord  Fanntleroys,  and  I  fear  our  system 
iji  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  it.  Give  us  more  good,  healthy,  moral  discipline ;  more 
feiDfordfl  and  Mertens  and  Tom  Browns."  Some  other  very  plain  things  ar<^  sjiid 
afKra  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  exacting  of  teachers,  by  use  solely  of 
'jasioQ,  to  reform  and  refine  boys  upon  whom  discipline  at  home  has  had  no  buch 
^flaence. 

rhe  superintendent  appeals  earnestly  for  such  added  appropriations  as  will  sup- 
?'f  the  i^eat  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations  for  pupils,  Avhose  anur.al 
s  rraw  m  numbers  is  2,500.    The  high  schools  are  specially  lacking  in  this  respect. 

The  report  admits  that  the  expenses  in  running  the  night  schools  have  been  :ol- 
f9^*:d  by  only  meager  results,  and  it  recommends  that  **a  few  schools  judiciously 
--'Med,  with  a  course  of  study  involving  some  of  the  features  of  a  higher  education, 
-•  opened  for  the  coming  year." 

The  report  contends  that  a  kindergarten  department  should  be  attached  to  every 
i-i'wl,  argaing  that  in  that  case  the  great  leucth  of  time  justly  complained  ot  being 
«I*  nt  at  school  would  be  materially  shortened. 

Hjirolhuent  of  pupils  for  1895-96  was  34,756;  an  increase  fi'om  last  year  of  1,919. 

MINNESOTA. 

Beport  forlS9ft-06,  Hon.  "W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent. 

Thf  teachers'  reading  circles  have  increased  to  the  degree  that  they  are  now  in 
^Mj  every  county  in  the  State,  reaching  even  to  several  far  outlying  distrii  ts. 
"^le  sygtem  of  issuing  certificates  for  work  done  therein  has  served  to  stimnlate 
"elation. 

Tb«  growth  of  school  libraries  has  been  notable,  the  volumes  of  185,400  in  1894 
-iTiog  increased  in  1896  to 336,806.  This  increase,  though  most  striliing  in  wealthy 
't^nannitieo,  has  yet  been  going  on  constantly  in  almost  every  county,  and  etro:  is 
'^made  to  extend  it  to  remofSest  and  least  favored  sections. 

r&e  free  text-book  system  has  increased  greatly  in  favor  and  production  of  good 
•-'^ts. 

"Within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  nearly  one-half  the  diHtricts 
^ri^u^ont  the  State  have  fallen  into  line,  while  at  the  present  time  not  less  tlinn  00 
>reenl  of  all  districts  are  loaning  text-books  to  pupils  fVee  of  charge,  and  always 
rt^  the  most  marked  satisfaction.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  only  a  short 
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timo  wlien  all  of  our  districts  will  have  abandoned  the  custom  of  selling  at  cost  an* 
be  enjoying  the  benefits  that  follow  the  adoption  of  the  free  text-book  plan." 

Under  the  system  of  local  option  it  seems  impracticable  to  establish  uniformity  o 
these  text-books,  as  is  so  earnestly  desired  by  sapcrintendents  generally. 

Teachers'  institutes,  after  having  accomplished  much  good,  have  been  ^aduall 
giving  way  during  the  last  three  years  to  those  more  cnerfi:etic  institutions— th 
summer  schools.  Tho  latter  tend  far  to  supplement  the  normalschools,  whose  accon 
modations  are  for  numbers  far  below  those  in  need  of  them.  They  bring  to  ever 
county  competent  educators,  who  give  judicious  courses  of  study  that  are  adapted  t 
the  various  individual  and  sectional  conditions. 

Those  schools  have  become  of  so  serious  importance,  that  many  superintendent 
have  seen  fit  to  limit  to  16  years  the  age  of  attendants.  Despite  several  inecxualitic 
attending  the  operations  thus  far,  the  judgment  in  their  favor  has  become  genen 
with  county  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  boards  of  trustees,  and  teacheri 

The  rural  schools  are  reported  to  have  made  much  progress  during  the  two  yeai 
last  past.    The  report  says : 

''Tho  stronger  educational  spirit  pervading  the  rural  portions  of  the  State  i 
another  unmistakable  evidence  of  progress.  This  appears  in  notter  buildings,  greatc 
attention  to  sanitary  conditions,  tree  planting  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  scho( 

grounds,  improved  appliances,  free  libraries  and  text-bookSi  appreciation  of  an 
emaiid  for  professional  teachers." 

A  notable  increase  in  libraries  also  has  gone  on  within  this  period  and  in  booki 
These  now  average  60  volumes  in  1,853  libraries. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  in  many  cases  ai 
disproportionately  onerous.  In  some  counties  they  have  over  seventy  schools,  vis 
tations  to  which  require  much  time  and  considerable  sacrifice. 

Benefits  are  already  manifest  in  the  operation  of  the  law  empowering  the  higl 
school  board  to  extend  aid,  under  prescribed  conditions,  to  village  and  town  grade 
schools  below  that  rank. 

The  prevalence  of  many  small  schools,  it  is  suggested,  can  be  remedied  only  b 
adoption  of  the  township  system.  As  the  legislature  does  not  yet  decide  for  this,  i 
is  recommended  to  ^'stop  dividing  districts  which  have  no  more  pupils  than  can  h 
advantageously  taught  in  one  school,  and  to  unite  very  small  contiguous  ones  whcr 
it  can  bo  done  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  most  distant  pupils.  It  is  fn 
quently  the  case  that  those  who  live  farthest  off  can  be  conveyed  to  and  from  scho( 
in  the  winter  at  much  less  expense  than  that  of  maintaining  a  separate  school." 

Regarding  the  charge  made  by  some  that  the  high  schools  under  the  present  systei 
are  more  stopping  stones  to  the  university,  it  is  suggested  that  a  change  in  thei 
curricula  be  made  and  they  do  diflferent  work  from  that  specially  designed  to  fit  fc 
the  university. 

Work  in  the  normal  schools  constantly  grows  more  important.  Their  enrollmeu 
has  greatly  increased,  and  they  are  counted  upon  to  do  far  more  than  any  other  clas 
of  institutious  to  lift  the  primary  schools  to  a  proper  plane.  They  are  counselet 
however,  not  to  make  their  instruction  conform  to  that  of  the  high  school,  the  aim 
of  both  being  entirely  difi'erent.  Normal  schools,  when  rightly  conducted,  cnabi 
teachers  to  make  efl'ective  the  drill  which  will  fit  pupils  for  the  high  schools.  An  ac 
of  the  legislature  of  1895  providing  for  normal  instruction  in  high  schools  has  bee 
disappointing  to  its  advocates,  only  five  having  adopted  it.  It  is  claimed,  howevei 
that  in  these  results  have  been  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be  some  defects  fc 
which  the  report  suggests  a  number  of  changes,  as  that  those  who  intend  to  teac 
without  going  through  the  university  shall  devote  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  tli 
high  schools  to  more  training  in  common  branches  than  that  given  in  the  gramniii 
schools  and  that  a  year's  work  in  teaching  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  preparator 
high  schools. 

The  university  grows  with  noted  rapidity,  numbering  2,467  students,  with  24 
professors. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  report  on  the  continually  improvin 
condition  of  free  education  it  disavows  entire  satisfaction,  admitting  that  in  man 
respects  there  is  essential  need  of  amendment,  as  in  a  more  proper  prex>aration  c 
teachers,  in  improved  methods  of  school  supervision,  in  so  ordering  that  toacbci 
who  arc  found  to  be  competent  in  all  points  are  so  treated  and  paid  that  thei 
services  can  bo  longer  retained.  Thoughtftil  suggestions  are  made  upon  meetings  c 
teachers  and  superintendents.  , 

ST.  PAUL  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Report  for  18M-95,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  snperintondcnt  to  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  tho  reduction  in  the  budget  by  the  city  council 
teachers*  salaries  had  to  be  somewhat  lowered.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  i 
is  claimed  for  them  that  their  work  has  been  done  with  undiminished  eamestnes 
and  efiicienoy.       ^  ^.^...^^^^, ^^^ 
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iteomelengtli  is  ^r^tied.  the  neoenit^  that  teachers  should  be  continually  looked 
iftdandmatrueted  in.  ^Ixe  art  of  teaching. 

Be  rapeniiteri.(lei\^  con'tenda  it  is  a  mistake  that  school  finances  are  not  entirely 
wJrtroUed  hy  "the  lioaxd.  of  inBX>ectors,  but  are  liable  to  supervision  and  revision  of 
iaotber  board.  T^-iio  are  elected  for  another  purpose  and  are  not  acquainted  with 
edncatioaal  ay«tem». 
TheTsport  na»  some  oliseirations  upon  correlation^  in  which,  admitting  its  impor- 
tance to  a  degree,  it  stops  short  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  by  some  of  the 
disciples  of  »^eTl>art.  It  also  disenssee  the  two  tendencies  in  kindergartens— one 
toward  fonnalism  and.  the  other  toward  freedom — and  warns  against  too  close 
adherence  to  "aniinportant  details. 

In  ihe  ac'heols  lier©^  as  in  several  other  States  and  cities,  a  very  decided  trend 
toward  Textlcal  penxnansliip  is  noticeable. 

The  work  of  tue  Mecbanic  Arts  High  School  and  the  Teachers'  Training  School  is 
maeh  commended,  but  serious  remonstrance  is  made  against  too  many  subjects 
Wing  studied  daily  in  the  high  schools^  which  leave  httle  time  to  students  for  use 
of  library  or  connseling  with  teachers.    Much  regret  is  expressed  for  the  fact  that 
financial  conditions  hinder  furnishing  free  text-books. 
The  following  e3rtTact  tells  of  a  plan  devised  during  emergency : 
**The  plan  that  was  authorized  by  this  board,  and  carried  out  for  a  short  time 
dnring  in©  last  year,  of  allowing  the  children  to  make  a  fixed  contribution  of  money 
to  be  spent  for  books,  which  books  belong  to  the  school,  was  an  excellent  one.    In 
some  schools  it  worked  marvelous  changes.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  children  over 
the  abundance  of  new  reading  matter  was  great.    In  one  building,  where  the  chil- 
dren had  heretofore  been  starved  uijon  a  single  reader,  the  various  classes  read  dif- 
ferent books  varying  from  6  to  15  in  number.    No  better  commentary  is  possible. 
The  complaints  were  few,  and  came  mainly  from  those  people  who  never  buy  any 
books  and  from  certain  publishers  whose  books  were  not  bought  as  much  as  hereto- 

This  plan  however,  the  board  thought  best  to  do  away  with,  and  another  is  now 
being  considered.  .     .  ,      ,  ,    .,  •..  -,  , 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  existing  school  builaings,  and  one  new  one  has 
been  erected.  The  supply,  however,  is  far  below  pressing  needs,  which,  under 
present  laws  regulating  appropriations,  have  little  promise  of  being  fully  met. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  21,276,  who  are  taught  by  502  teachers. 

Besides  tables  of  statistics  in  the  work  of  the  whole  system,  the  report  contains  a 
copy  of  the  act  abolishing  the  board  of  education  and  creating  the  board  of  school 
inspectors. 

X8DS-9G. 

The  report  to  July  1, 1896,  is  from  the  same  superintendent,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  esq. 
The  report  makes  complaint  of  the  great  lack  of  material.    These  are  some  of  its 

"  We  greatly  need  more  material  for  our  work.  Our  course  of  study  is  broad,  and, 
if  properly  administered  by  good  teachers,  means  such  an  education  for  children  as 
shall  fit  them  for  complete  nving,  but  in  order  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be 
drained  from  it  a  oonsiaerablo  amount  of  material  of  various  sorts  must  be  supplied. 
We  especially  need  more  books ;  good  1  iteratnre  for  children .  This  need  is  imperati  ve . 
We  get  a  little  each  year  from  the  State,  but  it  is  not  enough.'' 

The  board  have  decided  to  promise  free  text-books,  in  trust  that  necessary  funds 
will  bo  supplied.  Another  decision  is  r^arding  supervision.  It  is  that  in  buildings 
with  not  more  than  nine  rooms  principals  bo  rebeved  of  supervision,  for  which  a 
separate  sopervisor  is  appointed.  ,    ,  *      ,         . 

Manual  training  is  doing  so  well  that  it  is  recommended  fol  the  primary  grades. 
We  copy  the  foUowing  extract  under  the  head  "  High  schools : " 
"  The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  high-school  department  of  our  system  this 
year  have  been  the  development  of  the  minor  schools  and  the  creation  and  growth 
of  the  Mechanic  Arte  School.  The  Cleveland  and  Humboldt  have  each  completed 
Hu)  janior  year  and  in  1897  will  graduate  their  first  classes,  .  .  .  The  Mechamc  Arts 
School  has  had  a  fine  year  and  graduated  ite  first  class  ^u  J  une.''  .    .     , , 

Work  in  elementary  English  needs  modification,  better  preparation  being  desirable 
for  their  entrance  into  high  schools.  Some  enlargement  of  plan  has  taken  place  in 
the  Teachers'  Training  School,  in  the  matters  of  more  practical  surroundings  and 
more  systematic  child  study.  Graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment, 
■wsh  is  the  coDstant  demand  for  them. 
While  the  lack  of  aafflcient  school  accommodations  has  been  partially  relieved, 
sw  is  still  much  moro  needed.  ,,   ,  .     ,         i      i   4.    oo  qoo 

The  number  of  teachers  grew  to  528,  and  of  pupils  eurolled  iu  day  schools  to  22,3iy. 
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MLNNBAPOLIS  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

The  report  ft>r  the  year  181^5  is  from  Charles  M.  Jordan,  saperintendent  of  scbool 
and  it  is  preceded  by  an  address  to  the  board  of  education  by  M.  Falk  Gjertsen,  ii 
president. 

In  the  latter  claim  is  made  that  the  system  of  high  schools  is  better  and  the 
enruiluieut  greater  than  those  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union  of  similar  size,  tl 
four  now  existing  containing  over  2,200  pupils. 

For  want  of  adecinate  funds  for  new  bnildings  the  schools  hare  been  crowded  i 
a  degree  that  is  regarded  a  municipal  calamity.  Whatever  was  possible  to  be  doi 
for  the  overflow  of  pupils  was  accomplished  by  building  annexes,  and  also  I 
reuting.  The  board  were  unable  to  obtain  but  3  mills  for  the  4  mills  tax  to  whi< 
it  claiuis  to  have  been  entitled,  and  in  vain  sought  issuance  of  bonds  with  whi< 
to  meet  emergencies. 

The  president  refers  with  becoming  pride  to  the  enhanced  care  and  adornment 
lato  bestowed  upon  school  grounds,  the  OKcellont  orderly  discipline  by  which  prl 
cii)als  control  and  conduct  their  classes,  even  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  superintendent,  after  giving  a  statement  of  the  various  shifts  made  for  obtai 
ment  of  ade(iuate  room,  by  additions,  etc.,  makes  an  urgent  appeal  for  great 
accommodations.    He  says : 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  just  closed  at  least  1,400  pupils  were  unaL 
to  attend  school  more  than  half  of  each  day,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  accomm 
dations.  Some  pupils,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  have  not  had  a  full  day  at  scho 
since  they  first  entered  in  September,  1893.  Others  have  spent  all  their  school  da 
thus  far  in  annexes.  There  are  some  basement  rooms  yet  remaining  which  will  1 
suitable  for  school  purposes.  While  they  were  not  intended  for  scnoolrooms,  ai 
are  not  in  all  respect-s  fitted  for  the  purpose,  they  are  nevertheless  much  better  thi 
the  ordinary  annex  which  the  board  is  now  using.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  ne 
school  buildings  are  imperatively  needed,  and  that  they  must  be  had  in  some  way 
the  best  work  is  done  in  the  schools.*' 

The  pupils  in  day  schools  for  the  year  numbered  29,623,  an  increase  of  1,537.  TI 
increase  of  attendance  was  gratifying,  being  97  per  cent. 

Cordial  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  operation  of  the  rule  abolishing  writt^ 
examinations  as  the  solo  tests  for  promotion.  As  cordial  is  that  for  the  chau; 
requiring  the  teaching  of  vertical  penmanship,  which,  it  is  confidently  claimed,  hi 
been  shown  to  be  the  best. 

Much  good  has  resulted  from  the  Teachers'  Library,  toward  whose  support  in  ti 
last  year  $300  was  contributed.  The  superintendent  earnestly  recommends  th 
steps  be  early  taken  to  furnish  to  all  of  tlio  schools  reference  libraries.  The  fuj 
for  the  support  of  high  schools  has  indeed  been  such  as  to  allow  diversion  of  a  p( 
tion  in  that  way,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  the  like  for  the  graded  schoo 

Evening  schools  have  been  kept  during  sixty-seven  weeks,  with  an  enrollment 
1,326. 

isoe. 

The  report  for  1896  is  from  the  same  officials  as  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  president  ofters  felicitations  on  the  universally  popular  inters 
in  the  schools.     We  give  the  following  extract :  . 

**  There  are  few  if  any  cities  outside  of  Minneapolis  that  can  show  aa  enrollnie 
of  37,340  children  in  the  schools  to  a  population  of  200,000,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  a 
encouraging  fact  that  the  business  stnngeucy,  with  its  hardships  for  laboring  class< 
has  in  no  wny  diminished  their  interest  in  the  schools." 

Most  marked  advancement  has  been  in  the  industrial  branches.  The  bloyd  Ryst< 
has  been  advanced  until  it  is  now  employed  in  the  eighth  grade,  so  that  there  ij 
continual  course  from  the  fourth  through  to  the  high  school. 

While  several  new  buildings  have  been  constructed,  there  is  yet  a  deplorable  1;; 
of  sufficient  accommodations  in  the  south  and  southwest,*  where  largo  nu 
hers  of  children  are  put  in  basements  on  double  sessions,  while  the  schools  are  mu 
overcrowded. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  this  crowded  condition,  increasing  conRtnni 
on  account  of  increase  of  pupils,  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  and  in  detail.  This  incres 
for  the  last  year  has  been  confined  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  a 
eighth  grades,  whereas  decrease  has  been  in  the  first  and  fifth  grades  and  in  the  hi 
school.  Notwitlistanding  the  unusual  prevalence  of  sickness  among  children,  uttci 
ance  has  been  {'7  per  cent,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Sowing  is  now  taught  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  there  is  a  contir 
ous  course  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades,  iuclusive,  for  girJs  i.i  domestic  eci 
omy,  anil  in  the  Revouth  and  eighth  for  cooking,  for  which  last  there  are  three  scho< 
attached— ihe  Adams,  Blaine,  and  Winthrop. 
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Appeal  in  made  for  larger  libraries  for  schools.  The  Teachers'  Library,  with  over 
^(]»0  Toloines,  is  doing  maoh  good. 

Time  server  to  streDgthen  the  favor  with  which  free  text- books  are  regarded. 

For  trial  of^  the  two  svstems  of  penmanship,  the  vertical  and  the  slanting,  six 
•thools  were  assigned  to  the  former  and  the  remainder  to  the  latter.  The  decision  is 
ieartily  in  favor  of  the  vertical. 

Evening  schools  are  increasing  in  favor  and  attendance,  as  from  year  to  year  they 
incoming  to  reach  children  of  school  age,  a  very  decided  preponderance  of  ntteud- 
3nce  heretofore  being  of  those  over  21  years  of  age. 

MI880URI. 

Report  for  1895,  Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  saperintendent  of  public  schools. 

It  opens  with  an  nrgent  appeal  for  more  care  in  the  constrnction  of  sohoolhonses 
ind  lajiog  off  school  grounds  with  a  view  to  sanitation,  convenience,  and  taste. 

AireiMly  city  schools  have  recognized  the  importance  of  employing  skilled  archi- 
tect to  plan  and  oversee  such  work,  and,  besides  the  constructioit  of  now  bnildiugs, 
bare  gotten  their  services  in  the  remodeling  of  ench  of  the  old  ns  wore  susceptible 
of  it.  The  case  is  unfortunately  different  in  rural  schoolhouses,  which  have  been 
constructed  mainly  by  cheap  rural  carpenters  who  have  never  even  seen  such  a 
imilding  that  waa  constructed  after  modem  metho<ls.  The  superintendent  visited 
u  many  as  two  hundred  of  these  houses  widely  scattered,  from  the  borders  <5f  Iowa 
to  those  of  Arkansas,  and  he  thus  writes  of  them : 

''With  these  evidences  of  existing  conditions  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that 
the  children  of  the  State  are  suffering  enormous  loss  as  to  bodily  health,  strength, 
vy\  vigor  because  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  our  rural  schoolhouses." 

It  h  no  comfort,  the  report  argues,  that  the  condition  in  Missouri  in  that  respect 
a  no  worse  than  in  many  other  States  or  that  it  is  better  than  in  some  of  them. 
"J^h  is  not  duo  to  parsimoniousness  in  the  people,  but  to  want  of  intelligence  in  the 
uitcstment  of  tho  liberal  appropriations  granted  for  the  purpose.  Any  well-built 
KhcoIhooM  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated  at  a  small  cost,  and  only  carefulness  and 
Bome  knowledge  of  the  means  are  needed  to  make  it  so. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  prominence  taken  by  education  in  the 
uinuof  the  public  has  wrought  vast  good,  and  in  this  special  respect,  that  It  is 
iEfpt«sible  for  any  ono  or  more  leaders  of  opinion  to  spring  a  system  upon  the  people 
^ih  expectation  of  its  being  adopted  until  they,  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  it 
irA  affected  by  it,  have  had  time  and  leisure  to  consider  it.  The  report  points  with 
'^rjilc  to  the  State  University,  the  State  normal  school,  to  county  teachenr  institutes, 
t")  tlo  mnltiplication  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  already  400  towns  in 
tiio  Stite  that  are  aiming  to  establish  hij^h  schoob.  <*  How,'' says  the  report,  **to 
conHate,  unify,  and  strengthen  these  institutions  is  a  problem  vast  enough." 

The  firat  suggestion  as  to  needed  legislation  made  by  the  report  is  a  system  of 
>^e  careful  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  rural  schools.  The  superintendent, 
>^ter  making  himself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  conditions  and  methods  of 
B^ovof  these,  particularly  lu  tho  southwestern  section  of  the  State,  cites  one  county 
op^cially  iu  order  to  show  how  schools  could  be  bettered  by  the  use  of  proper  care. 

Tbis  county  is  Jasper,  the  condition  of  whose  schools  is  incomparably  superior  to 
Hat  of  those  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  this  is  tho  cause  of  the  difference: 

"There  is  in  that  county  an  enthusiasm,  a  professional  spirit,  a  standard  of  scholar- 
•hip,  an  elfectiveuess  of  work  done  with  which  the  schools  of  adjoining  counties 
^  Dot  compare.  But  Jasper  County  has  a  man  in  the  field  every  yeiir.  For  two 
:faiaormore  she  has  done  this.  Tho  county  superintendents  have  been  energetic, 
•^Miusiastic,  professional  teachers,  ambitious  young  men  who  got  out  of  town  and 
'«ked.  The  schools  of  Jasper  County  are  a  monument  to  the  intelligence  of  her 
^pmntendents  and  teachers,  and  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  people.'' 
,  Hie  report  urges  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  tho  efficient  care  of  the 

•-^•lo-mmded  children  of  the  State,  whose  number  is  calculated  to  be  about  3,000. 

J^e  report  hijjhly  praises  the  efforts  of  the  university  to  secure  **  articulation" 
•itlj  the  secondary  schools.  Last  year  the  legislature  appropriated  $1,000  fi;r  the 
'  siTersity  Summer  School  of  Science,  and  great  good  has  resulted  in  the  importa- 
|j«' of  instruction  to  the  high-school  teachers.  This  instruction  is  given  both  by 
i^- dniversity  professors  and  by  skilled  specialists  in  high-school  work.     Harm  has 

**adonc,  the  rcx>ort  says,  by  confused  conception  of  high-school  work  as  distinct 
^the  work  of  colleges,  and  it  is  contended  that  there  are  sixty  or  seventy  insti- 
'•'ioa^  in  tho  State  called  colleges  whose  names  ought  to  be  those  of  academics  or 

x^Jate  high  schools. 

^"hileadmittinij  that  the  work  iu  the  normal  schools  has  been  of  great  benefit. 

^^t  are  some  things  yet  the  report  considers  needed.     It  says,  "  Every  normal 
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Bchool  should  have  a  pedagogical  laboratory.    By  this  ie  meant  a  laboratory  in  tb< 
form  of  a  model  craued  school  of  fifteei 
iiing,  of  course;  with  the  kiDdorgarten.'' 

1800. 


form  of  a  model  graded  school  of  fifteen  or  twenty  children  in  each  gnide,  begin 


The  report  for  the  year  1896  is  from  the  same  superintendent.  It  begins  with  sa 
oaiTicst,  thoughtful  argument  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  answering  the  objec 
tions  of  those  who  arc  wont  to  style  schools  for  that  purpose  as  "shop  schools, 
"trade  schools,"  and  ** cooking  schools."  It  cites  the  fact  that  prejudices  have  beci 
so  fur  overcome  that  work  on  a  liberal  scale  has  already  been  begun  in  the  Stat 
University,  and  in  Kansas  City  and  other  places. 

**  Manual  training  has  the  indorsement  of  our  State  University,  as  shown  by  pre 
visions  for  certain  classes  of  its  students:  the  second  largest  city  of  the  State  ]>ut 
about  $200,000  into  a  manual  training  high  school.  The  manual  training  school  c 
Washington  University  has  long  been  well  and  favorabljr  known ;  the  indastru 
department  of  Lincoln  University  has  cordial  and  general  indorsement." 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  greater  progress  in  form  of  such  education  that  ha 
been  made  in  several  other  States  when  it  mis  been  established  in  institutions  helo^ 
high  schools,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten.  It  is  admitted  that  in  rural  ecbool 
such  training  has  neither  the  same  purpose  nor  the  same  necessity,  yet  there  are  t  hin^ 
in  which  it  would  be  found  of  much  importance  to  the  children  of  farmers,  each  a 
elementary  principles  that  relate  to  the  source,  character,  and  reproduction  of  soil 
and  rotation  of  crops.  They  might  easily  have  what  ought  to  be  Known  of  tho  plani 
ing  of  trees,  vegetables  and  flowers,  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees,  the  care  needed  i 
their  raising,  the  habits  of  noxious  insects  and  the  means  of  arresting  their  incursioiii 
Thou  it  is  recommended  that  more  instruction  be  given  in  the  geoj^raphy,  fauna,  an 
flora,  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  These  woul 
have,  besides  the  valuable  knowledge  obtained,  much  greater  influence  than  man 
suppose  on  mental  dovelopm^it.  An  interesting  report  is  given  of  the  Kansas  Cit 
Manual  Training  SchooL  In  that  occur  the  following  words,  taken  from  a  recei 
United  States  Government  report,  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward : 

''Manual  training  as  an  educational  factor  owes  its  existence  to  a  widespread  coi 
viction  that  the  education  of  the  school  has  been  dealing  too  exclusively  with  tb 
al>stract  and  remote,  and  not  enough  with  the  concrete  and  present,"  and  there  j 
given  this  statement  regarding  the  aim  of  that  institution,  which  is  declared  to  b 
*'  to  prepare  students  of  both  sexes  for  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  to  furnish  a  trail 
ing  of  head  and  hand,  useful  alike  to  all  classes,  regardless  of  future  occupatioD,  an 
fit  for  entrance  into  modem  courses  of  the  best  universities.    It  is  not  a  trade  school . 

The  report  deals  with  much  plainness  of  the  vastly  unsatisfactory  condition  < 
rural  schools.    The  following  are  some  of  tho  statements  in  this  behalf: 

''Missouri  has  over  9,000  one-room  schoolhousee,  each  one  under  control  of  thr< 
directors — more  than  9,000  separate  independent  school  districts  with  more  thn 
27,000  school  directors,  and  these  directors  too  often  elected  without  regard  1 
tlie  fitness  for  position." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  argument  against  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  tl 
point. 

On  the  subject  of  counter  institutea,  tho  report  declares  that  they  are  becoxnir 
slowly  more  useful  as  their  importance  becomes  as  slowly  studied  and  appreciato* 
After  setting  down  what  are  and  what  are  not  their  purposes,  it  emphasizes  the  fck 
that  these  are  wholly  pedagogical,  and  until  this  truth  becomes  settled  in  men 
opinions  not  very  muon  of  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  work  done  at  the 
sessions. 

Tho  report  is  equally  plain  in  discussing  colleges  so  styled,  and  urgently  asks  tli 
those  which  have  much  of  the  work  of  the  mere  academy  should  work  for  separati< 
from  it.    In  its  opinion  no  college  can  exist,  except  in  name^  which  is  dependo^ 
upon  tuition  fees  alone,  and  which  has  not  an  incomo-produoing  endowment  of 
least  $100,000. 

Tho  report,  however,  speaks  with  pride  of  the  five  State  institutions  which  a 
well  organized  and  well  equipped.  The  State  University,  the  three  State  norm 
schools,  and  the  Lincoln  Institute  for  colored  people.  The  first,  during  the  last  il^ 
years  particularly,  has  been  growing  with  great  rapidity.  The  creation  of  the  ofQ . 
of  higli-school  examiners  is  looked  upon  as  of  much  importance,  promising  to  cc» 
tribute  to  bring  the  high  schools  into  more  definite  relation  with  tne  university  ax 
with  others  above  them.  Gratifying  accounts  come  from  Lincoln  Institate  and  tl 
three  normal  schools.    Of  that  at  Warrensburg  the  report  says : 

*'The  board  of  regents  last  June  established  a  chair  of  pedagogy.  .  .  .  This  wi 
enable  us  to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  course  under  one  management,  instead 
fanning  it  out  among  the  teachers  of  other  departments." 
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KAK8A8  CITY  SCHOOL  RBPORT. 

Tbenport  for  the  year  1896  opened  with  an  address  to  the  peopI«  of  the  district 
^  fi.  L.  Vea^r,  president  of  tne  board  of  education,  followed  by  a  report  from 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  taperintendent,  to  which  is  appended  returns  of  subordluate 
ftSdals. 

Tb«  address  says  that  the  amount  raised  bv  taxation  for  school  purposes  has  not 
been  adequate  for  the  rapidly  increaaing  neeas  of  accommodations.  During  the  year 
umanj  as  forty-six  additional  rooms  have  been  employed,  and  at  the  time  of  sub- 
Bitting  the  superintendents  report  the  schoolrooms  were  yet  as  crowded  as  ever. 

U 18  earnestly  desired  to  begin  witii  manual  training  :  the  ground  has  been  secured 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by 
tbd  end  of  1897.    The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  coming  librarv  building. 

The  foUowiug  extract  is  from  tho  observations  concerning  politics  on  school 
boirda: 

'^ It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  places  morements  are  being  made  toward  non,  or 
bipartiun  and  nonsectarian  boards  of  education,  while  in  quite  a  number  of  places 
M:fh  school  boards  have  already  been  organized.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  by  no 
other  methods  can  school  work  be  so  well  performed.  The  death  knell  has  been 
sonndeil,  we  believe,  to  political  boards.'' 

The  first  movement  toward  kindergartens  was  not  a  success  ;  yet  tho  feeling  in  its 
faror  has  become  ao  general  that  the  board  has  decided  to  make  another  trial,  which 
if  racceasful  will  lead  to  general  establishment  of  such  schools  throughout  the  c'ity. 

The  Central  High  School,  with  its  1,800  pupils,  is  ipeatiy  overcrowded,  but  some 
nlief  is  expected  from  the  opening  of  the  mannal  training  school  next  year. 

Haeh  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  Lincoln  High  School  for  colored  people.  It  was 
^paed  for  several  years  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  colored  teachers. 
This  has  at  last  been  overcome,  and  the  instruction  is  rapidly  advancing  in  satisfac- 
tory, heiii^i^  work. 

The  report  indulges  at  mnoh  length  in  observations  on  many  subjects,  as  tho  school 
and  citizenship,  the  principal  and  the  teacher,  suggestions  to  principals  on  mannge- 
DJfnt,  etc.  It  admits  that  more  rapid  improvement  is  needed  in  many  schools.  The 
foUoviog paragraph  concerning  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  we  give  : 

"The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  20,008,  a  gain  of  819  over  last  year's  toUl 
6Brollment.  The  average  number  belonging  is  15,286,  also  a  gain  of  667  over  last 
year,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  14,535,  a  gain  of  770  over  last  year,  while 
^  teaehing  force  Teraained  practically  the  same." 

,  School  children  are  allowed  very  generous  privileges  in  the  public  library.  What 
w  called  a  children's  room  has  been  set  apart  for  several  years  for  advanced  pupils. 
Tliese  facilities  are  to  be  larger  in  the  coming  new  library,  and  that  special  aepart- 
^(  is  to  be  presided  over  by  a  librarian  wno  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
^b  all  varieties  of  child  literature. 

ST.   LOUIS  SCHOOL  RKPORT. 

Tho  report  ending  in  June,  1895,  is  made  by  F.  W.  Brockman,  president  of  the 
school  board  organization,  foUowed  by  one  from  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent. 

Very  large  oxpenditnres  of  school  ninds  were  made  during  the  year,  owing  to 
P<€tiliar  eircumstances.  There  has  been  a  notable  shifting  of  population  toward  the 
^<^  northwest,  and  southwest,  so  rapid  as  to  be  quite  in  advance  of  the  means 
^''nung  for  the  provision  of  scnool  facilities.  As  current  revenues  were  not  at  all 
SQiSdent,  it  was  decided  to  sell  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  permanent  fund 
P^P<^t  rather  than  submit  the  citizens  to  additional  tax  during  a  period  of  unusual 
taicial  exigency. 

Enrolhnent  of  school  children  in  day  schools  daring  tho  year  was  70,428,  with 
ajttageof  attendance  of  61,014  and  seating  capacity  of  59.668  stats.  As  many  as 
«ght  night  schools  were  held  from  October  to  March,  two  ot  which  were  for  colored 
P^pila,  whose  attendance  was  over  2,000.  The  showing  for  kindergartens  is  good, 
wing  connected  with  fifty-four  of  the  schools.  We  subjoin  the  following  under  tho 
**«  "Teachers'  relief  fund :'' 

"At  the  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  held  this  year,  the  act 
^''•tinK  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  superannuated  teachers  was  passed. 

•  .The  Teachers'  Aid  Association  has  labored  many  years  in  this  noble  work,  and 
Jy  we  act  of  the  legislature  its  hoi^es  have  been  crowned  with  success.  ...  It  is 
»heiegrette<l  that  the  law  could  not  be  made  so  as  to  require  a  speciiic  tax  for  the 
^^pose,  but  under  tho  circumstances  all  was  done  that  could  possibly  be  accom- 

^itiOtle  attention  it  given  to  sanitation  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  the  ro^nlations 
■*•  which  require  mnch  oircumspection  on  the  part  of  teachers  both  in  school 
^*  ■■*  daring  the  hones  of  recreation. 
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Regarding  promotions  of  teachers,  a  change  has  been  made  Arom  the  old  systei 
by  which  ranking  positions  are  filled  in  the  schools  wherein  the  vacancy  ocenrs  ai 
not  by  transfer  to  others.  These  take  place  twice  a  year,  in  October  and  Februar 
There  are  also  two  examinations  a  year  for  principals,  or  those  applving  for  positioi 
in  the  high  school,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  threefold  end  of  tinishing  the  eduo 
tiou  begun  in  the  primary  schools,  fitting  for  entrance  into  college,  though  the  nm 
her  is  but  a  small  iVaction  of  the  whole,  and  giving  professional  training  to  wom< 
intending  to  teach.  At  present  the  normal  school  is  embodied  in  the  high  8cho< 
and  will  so  remain  nntil  1897,  when  the  last  class  will  have  graduated. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  courses  of  study  and  discipfine  in  all  the  schoolB, 
the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  colored  schools,  notably  the  Sumner  High  Scbo 
and  manual  trainings 

A  new  course  of  study  has  been  introduce<l,  the  features  of  which,  in  the  won 
of  the  superintendent's  report,  are: 

*'  Conversational  lessons  on  conduct  and  general  ethical  subjects,  the  selection 
specific  topics  for  instruction  in  natural  science,  the  reference  by  book  and  page 
supplementary  reading  in  geography,  and  the  selection  of  'memory  gems'  for  ea( 
quarter  and  grade." 

MONTANA. 

Beport  for  1895-96,  Hon.  £.  A.  Steere,  State  snperintendent. 

The  report  remarks  upon  the  excellent  results  of  the  new  school  law,  on  whi* 
cheerful  hopes  had  been  set  by  those  who  prepared  it.  Some  teachers,  it  is  trn 
have  dropped  off,  but  they  were  such  as  were  expected  and  desired  to  do  so  frc 
inability  to  cope  with  the  new  requirements  for  certificates.  The  advances  in  mai 
respects  have  been  constant. 

Yet  the  fact  still  remains,  to  the  regret  of  all,  that  there  is  a  large  number 
children  in  the  State  who  do  not  attend  schools  of  any  sort.    The  report  is  pronounct 
in  its  recommendation  of  means  to  lessen  this  misfortune.    It  says,  among  many  oth 
things : 

^' I  seriously  recommend  that  a  law  be  created  to  prevent  any  child  under  14  yea 
of  age  from  being  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  business  house,  messenger,  or  in  ai 
business  whatever  that  would  employ  them  during  school.  In  fact,  I  would  like 
see  children  under  14  prevented  from  being  employed  as  messengers  at  any  tin 
This  business  necessarily  leads  them  into  all  resorts  of  vice  and  thus  makes  the 
familiar  with  crime  at  an  early  age.  .  .  .  Just  so  long  as  we  allow  child  labor,  ^ 
shall  have  an  uneducated  class,  and  thus  unprincipled  men  and  women.'' 

Other  earnest  pointed  things  on  the  subject  are  in  the  report. 

Appeal  for  free  text-books  is  again  earnestly  put  forth.  It  has  been  hindered  %h 
far  by  consideration  of  expense ;  but  it  is  contended  that  after  the  first  outlay  tl 
would  be  reduced  within  limits  easy  to  be  borne. 

The  normal  school  has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  to  be  a  verv  imposing  buiklii 
and  the  report  trusts  that  it  will  be  provided  with  funds  adequate  for  its  various  nee( 
In  the  lack  of  such  an  institution,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  doing  what  they  con 
in  the  matter  of  assisting  young  teachers  in  preparation  for  their  work  in  schoo 
But  the  short  time  during  which  they  are  held  and  the  great  number  of  subjects  d 
cussed  keep  such  assistance  from  being  of  very  considerable  value.  Slight  as  b 
been  the  chaugo  in  tho  now  law— raising  the  sessions  from  three  days  to  five— ev 
that  has  been  attended  with  manifestly  enhanced  benefit.  The  principal  lack  hei 
tofore  has  been  of  capable  instructors.  County  superintendents,  generally  witho 
much  experience,  rely  upon  the  State  superintendent,  with  whom  it  is  not  alwa 
possible  to  spend  five  days  at  everyone  of  these  gatherings,  twentjr-three  in  numb< 
It  is  recommended  that  all  county  superintendents,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
required  to  hold  institutes  or  summer  normal  schools  of  two  weeks  in  the  suniir 
vacation,  and  it  is  suggested  that  several  others  beheld  at  notable  places,  begiuuii 
with  the  university,  which  has  already  taken  steps  toward  that  end. 

A  favorable  account  is  given  of  the  State  School  of  Mines. 

Tho  University  of  Montana  was  opened  in  September,  1895.  Attendance,  135  for  t 
first  year,  made  satisfactory  increase  in  1896.  Excellent  results,  it  is  claimed,  ha 
followed  the  action  of  the  State  board  of  education  last  year  in  establisting  sevei 
accredited  high  schools. 

XEBRASKA. 

Report  for  189S-96,  Hon.  H.  R.  Corbett,  Stato  superiotendent. 

High  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  law  passed  since  the  last  report,  providing  i 
free  attendance  at  public  high  schools,  completing  the  system  of  free  education 
the  common  and  high  schools  and  the  university.     Pupils  may  attend  high  8cho< 
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is  a  county  not  their  own  when  more  convenient,  the  tuition  of  50  cents  a  week  to 
bepaid  by  the  latter. 

The  ambition  of  some  i>riucipa]8  aud  school  boards  unfortunately  leads  to  the 
GiidertakinR  of  more  bif^h-school  work  than  their  diRtriots  could  nttbrd.  Tb«  new 
bwdLscoiirages  such  action,  by  fixiug  within  definito  limits  the  high-st  liool  work  for 
eTtr>'  school;  a  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  university  authoritit  s.  Tlio  law 
provided  by  special  examination  for  entrance  into  high  schools  of  those  without 
eertificatee  from  lower  institutions.  The  consequence  of  all  has  been  a  largely 
hitreaaed  attendance.  The  general  operation  will  be  made  more  («aHy  by  the  forth- 
c<»ii]nK  coarse  of  study  for^country  and  village  schools  by  the  Stato  supidrinterident 
Tith  help  of  a  committee  of  county  superintendents  named  by  the  teachers' 
iMOciation. 

The  report  claims  that  Nebraska  has  two  laws  which  are  in  no  other  State.  One 
providing  for  "district  ownership  of  text-books"  and  the  '*l'ree  attendance  oi"  non- 
resident papils  at  public  high  schools."  Specitication  of  the  former  )>artion1arly  are 
giren  in  sufficient  detail.  Both  laws  were  submitted  by  the  superintendent  in  cir- 
nilars  to  the  people  resident  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  answers  are  that  a 
decided  migonty  favor  them.  The  report  recognizes  that  the  new  law  will  serve  to 
^bridge  the  last  gap  "  in  the  school  system,  by  securing  to  children  in  rural  districts 
the  same  facilities  of  education  in  high  schools  as  are  enjoyed  by  those  in  cities  aud 
tiiims. 

The  report  appeals  stronglv  for  the  increase  of  salaries  in  the  teaching  force. 
Economy  in  this  should  be  put  behind  that  in  almost  every  other  department  of  the 
public  service.  Liberality  serves  not  only  to  secure  competent  officials,  bnt  renders 
thtir  work  both  more  efficient  and  more  cheerful,  by  imparting  conHciousness  of 
reeeiving  reasonable  compensation  for  faithful  service  and  rendenng  the  occupation 
aore  nearly  permanent. 

Comment  is  made  upon  the  teachers'  institutes.  Their  financial  condition  is  good, 
from  the  liberal  allowances  in  their  favor,  jret  there  seem  to  be  serious  <lefects,  grow- 
big  out  of  the  manner  in  which  their  prominent  officials  are  appointed.  The  county 
Riperintendent  acts  as  conductor,  selects  the  instructors,  and  undertakes  the  whole 
management.  Hereiir  are  occasionally,  fortunately  not  often,  to  be  seen  evidences 
of  sction  "determined  by  personal  friendship  and  political  obligation.''  Then  his 
Sfqnaintance  among  teachers,  except  in  his  own  county,  is  often  very  limited,  a 
matter  which  disoualifles  for  intelligent  selection.  It  is  recommended  that  institute 
instructors  should  obtain  certificates  from  a  State  board  of  examiners. 

Summer  schools  have  increased  greatlv  in  favor  and  attendam^e.  Conftdence  in 
t^ir  value  has  served  to  bring  on  establishment  of  several  by  privat(^  initiative.  A 
^i^  list  is  appended.  In  particular,  that  of  the  university  is  highly  praised,  both 
oa  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  fact  that,  no  provision  hav- 
isg^been  made  for  expenses,  such  work  is  done  with  little  or  no  compensation. 

The  superintendent,  with  much  seriousness,  urges  again,  under  the  head  ** Normal 
training,"  the  crying  need  of  greater  competency  among  teachers,  .which  can  be 
gotten,  if  not  only,' at  least  mainly,  in  training  institutions.  Of  the  8,843  teachers 
attending  institutes  in  1895  only  2,051  had  attended  normal  schools  of  some  kind, 
while  what  training  was  received  by  the  others  was  gotten  at  institutes.  The  State 
Normal  School  has  advanced  at  all  points.  The  unfortunate  dissensions  some  time 
Wk,  which  ^ew  mainly  out  of  political  complications,  have  been  healed  to  a  degree 
throngh  the  influence  of  the  State  board  of  education  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
^vemor.  The  faculty  work  more  in  harmony,  and  attendance  is  constantly 
laereased.  In  this  bettered  condition  it  will  become  incumbent  upon  the  legislature 
to  make  necessary  appropriation. 

Mention  is  made  of  State  examinations  and  certificates.  State  and  normal  diplomas, 
county  superintendents'  meetings  (for  whose  time  and  expenses  compensation  should 
^  made),  meetings  by  districts,  the  common-school  course  of  study,  temperance 
iastmction,  the  free' high-school  attendance  law,  and  the  high-school  system,  in 
»l»ich,  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  developetl  a  more  systematic  relation 
among  those  constituting  it  to  the  State  department  and  to  the  university,  all  this 
being  due  to  the  new  school  law  of  1895.  The  report  maintains  that  the  number  of 
kigh  schools  which  prepare  fully  for  the  university  should  be  small,  bnt  that  those 
^dents  who  have  completed  the  course  in  smaller  schools  should  have  free  access 
to  them  when  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  university.  If  it  be  allowed 
^i  jnaded  high  schools  to  give  such  preparation,  the  university  must  suffer  from 
^olo^  much  of  high-school  work,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situate 
!>•  overburdened  by  the  support  of  a  school  course  unnecessarily  prolonged. 

<  OMAHA  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

The  report  for  the  year  1896  begins  with  an  address  before  the  board  of  education 
JyhaO.  KhoadeA,  its  president,  followed  by  the  report  of  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  super- 
^Titiadent  of  instruction,  to  which  is  appended  those  from  lower  officials. 
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In  tho  president's  address  allusion  is  made  to  the  large  increase  in  enrollment  ai 
attendance  and  the  large  decrease  in  resources.  In  the  year  1891-92  the  average 
attendance  of  pnpils  was  10,370  and  the  resources  of  the  board  were  $459,598.62, 
which  $249,000  was  derived  from  saloon  licenses.  These  figures  have  been  chaiigi; 
during  the  period  until  now,  when  the  ayerage  attendance  of  jjupils  is  12,630  and  t 
revenues  $355,945.55,  of  which  $195,000  came  from  saloon  licenses.  The  complai 
made  by  some  that  too  high  salaries  are  paid  to  teachers  is  flatly  denied  by  the  pn 
ideut.  Cheap  salaries  obtain  inefficient  teachers;  yet  these  arc  lower  here  than  t 
average  in  other  cities.     It  says: 

**  Without  quoting  statistics  which  are  a  matter  of  record,  I  need  only  refer  y 
to  the  salaries  paid  in  cities  of  onr  size  which  proves  that  wo  are  not  only  payi 
lower  salaries,  but  that  we  are  even  far  below  the  average.  Especially  is  this 
with  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  for  supervision.  Cities  like  Kansas  City  are  payi 
principals  of  sixteen-room  buildings.  $1,800  per  year,  while  we  pay  but  $1,400." 

The  normal  training  school  is  reported  to  be  doing  great  good,  but  it  seems  ha 
that  its  graduates  *'  under  the  rules,"  as  expressed  in  tho  address,  get  smaller  salar 
than  arc  paid  to  teachers  employed  from  other  cities. 

Tho  report  recommends  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  daily  visits 
superintendents  to  the  manual  training  department.    Even  as  it  is  it  has  been  doi 
excellently  well. 

The  kindergartens  have  met  considerable  opposition.    Says  the  report: 

'^Thoy  have  been  called  fads,  nurseries,  etc.,  and  the  school  board  accused  of  st 
plying  amusements  for  babies  under  school  age.  The  kindergarten  system  is 
longer  an  experiment,  and  it  never  was  a  fad.  No  children  are  admitted  until  tb 
have  reached  the  school  age.  If  kindergartens  were  not  provided  for  them,  we  woi 
be  obliged  to  open  new  iirst  grades,  employing  higher  paid  teachers,  fitting  roo 
with  desks,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  make  an  iwlditional  cost  over  the  kindergartei 

Yet  the  address  thinks  that  it  Avas  a  mistake  to  open  so  large  a  numbering 
beginning.  Hereafter  care  should  be  taken  that  the  work  in  them  bo  such  that  Tt 
assist  the  pupil  in  the  work  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  be  made  part  of  them  instc 
of  kept  separate  as  in  this  city. 

The  address  recommends  adoption  by  the  board  of  civil-service  rules  regardi 
teachers  who  have  had  satisfactory  cxx)erience,  instead  of  having  them  subjected 
now  to  the  chances  of  re-election  every  year. 

In  view  of  increase  of  pnpils  and  diminution  of  incomes,  an  earnest  appeal  is  ma 
to  the  city  council  to  raise  the  levy  of  taxation  in  order  to  provide  tor  this  ev 
growing  need  of  greater  resources.  As  it  is,  kindergartens  and  the  lowest  schi 
grades  do  not  enjoy  full  day  sessions.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  a  mistake 
economy  was  made  in  erecting  so  many  small  schoolhouses  instead  of  a  few  lai 
ones  in  tho  beginning.  Some  natural  pride  is  indulged  by  an  action  of  the  board 
1894  whereby  an  insurance  fund  was  created  whose  income  has  been  invested 
interest-paying  warrants. 

Experiment  with  vertical  penmanship  seems  to  have  proven  it*  decisive suiMjriori 

NEVADA. 

Beport  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

It  proceeds  in  the  beginning  with  announcement  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  1 
laws  regulating  the  State  educational  system : 

"  The  laws  governing  our  schools  are  very  defective,  unintelligible,  and  wei 
There  are  many  good  points  in  them,  as  every  legislature  since  the  lirst  has  amenc 
them,  but  there  is  no  system  to  our  school  laws  and  none  to  pur  schools.  Many 
our  laws  are  unconstitutional,  others  are  obsolete,  and  there  is  hardly  one  on  t 
statute  book  that  can  be  enforced." 

The  present  superintendent  prepared  a  system  of  laws  upon  the  subject  to  be  si 
mitted  to  the  legislature  of  1897.  At  a  teachers'  institute  held  at  Elko  in  Decern! 
last  the  law,  with  certain  changes  substituted  by  the  members,  was  agreed  to 
submitted,  and  good  hopes  were  indulged  of  its  passage.  This  law  provides  tl 
tho  four  district  superintendents  be  added  to  the  State  Doard  of  education,  maki 
that  board  consist  of  seven  members.  It  provides  for  two  grades  of  educatioi 
and  life  diplomas,  grammar  and  high  school. 

Tho  most  important  article  in  the  proposed  enactment  is  that  regarding  disti 
superintendents,  who  now  are  the  same  persons  with  the  district  attorneys,  1 
businesses  in  tho  twofold  offices  being  wholly  incompatibW  with  each  other.  1 
plan  is  to  divide  the  State  into  four  educational  districts  coextensive  with  1 
judicial  districts,  and,  after  allowing  good  salaries,  to  exact  faithful  work  of  i 
superintendents.    Such  a  change,  the  report  contends,  would  systematize  schi 
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TOfk  greatly  and  serve  to  overcome  the  freqaent  meddleing  with  school  aflFairs  to 
(tit  frreaX  hindrance  of  their  efficient  conduct.    The  report  says : 

"^ere  are  many  districts  in  this  State  whore  a  teacher  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils  is  compelled  to  have  from  thirty -five  to  forty  clssses,  as  thoy  do  not  dare  to 
^xade  the  school  properly  for  fear  of  losing  their  position  by  offending  S9nie  of  the 
parents.^ 

The  present  method  of  a]>portionment  of  fnnds  on  the  nmnbcr  of  children  between 
6  and  18  is  characterized  as  an  ''absolute  bid  for  dishonesty ''  and  has  given  occasion 
to  much  dissatisfaction  and  strife,  whereas  apportionment  according  to  scbool 
attendance  would  place  a  bounty  on  punctuality  in  that  respect. 

Regarding  care  of  schuul  property  the  report  says :  "  No  caro  whatever  is  taken 
of  lebool  property,  especially  in  county  districts,  and  the  dostruction  and  waste  is 
»mething  appalling.  .  .  .  Destruction  of  property  is  bad  enough,  but  the  careless 
and  slovenly  habit  which  such  neglieence  fosters  and  breeds  is  ten  times  worsc.^' 

As  in  the  preceding,  earnest  appeal  is  made  in  behalf  of  teachers'  institutes. 

By  act  of  the  last  legislature  every  county  in  the  State  was  allowed  to  erect  a 
high  school,  to  be  maintained  at  its  own  eiLpense.  Elko  is  the  one  county  availing 
itself  of  this  provision. 

Some  remarKS  are  made  and  recommendation  offered  on  the  subject  of  cheaper 
text-books.  The  report  concludes  with  commendation  of  the  progress  of  the  State 
University,  education  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded. 

Noteworthy  is  the  diminishing  number  of  school  children.  From  10,592  in  1880, 
the  year  in  which  it  was  greatest,  it  descended  in  1896  to  9,089. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  PRINCETON. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  in  scholastic  circles  was  the  celebra- 
tion by  Princeton  University  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  original  charter  issued  in  the  name  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(OctoW  22, 1746).  The  special  si^ificance  of  the  anniversary  which  occupied  three 
<l^y8f  October  20-22  inclusive,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  chosen  time  for  the  for- 
mal assumption  of  the  title  of  university,  a  name  fitly  expressing  what  had  boeome 
the  actual  scope  of  the  work  even  before  Dr.  McCosh  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
foUege.  The  committee  of  arrangements  ^  which  had  been  for  two  years  elaborating 
their  plans  kept  two  points  in  view,  namely,  the  exposition  of  past  achievements  and 
the  presentation  of  the  distinctive  lines  of  university  life  for  which  the  college  had 
prepared  the  way.  These  conditions  were  set  forth  in  the  addresses  of  the  president 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  which  thus  formed  the  central  feature  of  the  three 
♦lays'  celebration.*  The  accompanying  exercises  of  music,  the  interchange  of  greet- 
ings with  other  universities,  the  honors  to  invited  delegates,  etc.,  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  sesquicentennial  exercises  and  a  recognition  of  the  inter- 
national unity  of  scholastic  pursuits,  the  week  preceding  the  ceremony  was  made 
the  occa.*$ion  for  several  series  of  lectures  by  foreign  specialists. 

With  the  exception  of  the  course  on  the  French  Revolution  and  English  litera- 
ture, by  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  these  lectures  were 

'The  efident  chainnan  of  this  committeo  was  Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.  D. 

'Geseeal  Proobamme  op  the  Pbinceton  Sesquicexten3?ial  Celebration. 

An  asteriak  (*)  Indicates  occasions  on  which  academic  ccstnrae  will  be  nsed.  Events  indicated  in 
Vnckeu  [J,  tboogh  not  part  of  the  academic  programme,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

First  day,  Tuesday,  October  fSO— deception  day. 

13^  a.  mT  *Acadeinic  procession  forms  at  Marq^naud  Chapel. 

11  a.  m.  *  Beligioas  service  in  Alexander  Hall. 

3  P-  m.  *  Beception  of  delegates  in  Alexander  Hall. 

ij6p.  m,  *  Presentation  ot  delegates  in  Ihe  Chancellor  Green  Library. 

)p.  m.  Orchestral  concert  in  Alexander  HalL 

Second  day,  Wednesday,  October  Sl^Alumni  and  student  day. 

lS-30  a.  m.  *  Academic  procession  forms  at  Marqnand  Chapel. 
11  s.  a.  *  The  poem  anu  oration  in  Alexander  Hall. 

2J0p.  m.  [The  nndergradnate  football  teams  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Princeton  Tniver- 
^7  wiU  ploy  on  the  University  Athletic  Field.l 
^  p.  m.  Torchlight  procession  and  iUnmination  of  cnmpns.    . 
"nttpTDceadon  wSl  bo  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  Unitca  States. 

Third  day,  Thursday,  October  S2-^The  sesquicentennial  anniversai-y  day. 

IMl  a.  m.    *  Aoademfo  procession  forms  at  Marqnand  Cliapel. 

As. m.    "The  s^uialeentennial  celebration  at  Alexander  Jlnll. 

ttoS  p.  B.    Reception  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  at  Prospect.  ^  i 

•F-n.   [Glee  ^ub  concert  in  Alexander  HaU.]  Digitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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addressed  to  specialists,  and  brought  together  a  body  of  men  dlstingnlshed  in  th< 
respective  lines.^ 

The  3e3quicentennial  exercises  were  held  in  Alexander  Hall,  a  beautifol  bnildiu| 
in  the  French  Romanesque  style,  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  new  buildings 
whicli  ilhistrate  on  the  material  side  the  recent  university  ideal. 

Tbo  body  of  the  hall  was  reserved  for  invited  delegates,  including  the  president 
of  the  leading  sister  universities  in  our  own  country  and  the  distinguished  repre 
sontatives  of  foreign  universities.  TTie  delegates,  numbering  from  500  to  700,  wor 
their  academic  robes,  which  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  scene. 

The  principal  exercises,  in  addition  to  the  addresses  by  President  Patton  Rn< 
Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  here  given  in  full,  were  the  reception  to  delegates  on  th 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  and  the  exercises  attending  the  formal  announcement  c 
the  university  title  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

On  the  former  of  these  occasions  Dr.  Howard  Duffleld,  of  New  York  City,  a  soi 
of  Princeton,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  an  eloquent  address.  Responses  were  mad 
by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  on  behalf  of  American  nuiversities  am 
learned  societies,  and  by  Prof.  Joseph  John  Thompson,  of  Cambridge  University? 
England,  on  behalf  of  European  universities  and  learned  societies. 

On  the  morning  of  October  22.  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  dateo 
the  original  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Patton  announced  that  th 
college  "shall  be  known  hereafter  and  forever  more  as  Princeton  University.''  Thi 
announcement,  which  elicited  an  outburst  of  applause,  was  followed  by  a  statemen 
as  to  the  endowments  that  had  been  secured  in  anticipation  of  this  event.  The  com 
plcte<l  list  was  not  ready,  so  that  full  details  were  impossible  at  the  moment,  but 
total  of  $1,353,291  was  reported,  with  the  work  of  the  committee  still  in  continuance 

When  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  showing  had  subsided  the  university  pre 
ceeded  with  its  first  official  act,  which  was  the  conferring  of  the  doctor's  degree  upoi 
a  number  of  men  eminent  in  letters,  arts,  and  science.* 


>  List  op  Lbctueers  and  Lbctusbs  dklivbred  at  Princeton  Univebsitt,  Octobbb  12-19, 1896. 

I. 

Four  lectures  by  Joseph  John  Thomson  Carendish,  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Cam 
bridgo,  England.    Sabject:  Tbo  Discharge  of  Electricity  in  Gases. 

11. 

Four  lectaros  by  Felix  Klein,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Qottinsen.  GermanT 
Subject:  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Top. 

ni. 

Six  lectures  by  Edward  Dowden,  professor  of  English  literature  and  rhetoric  in  Trinity  CoUegt 
Dublin.    Subject:  The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature. 

,IV. 

Two  lectures  by  Andrew  Seth,  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edlnbnrgli 
Scotland.    Subject:  Theism. 

V. 

One  lecture  by  Karl  Broffmann,  professor  of  Indogermanic  philology  in  the  University  of  Ldpzia 
Gerninny.  Subject:  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Noun  Genders  in  the  Indogerraanic  Langua^ 
(Ueber  Wesen  und  Uraprung  der  Geschlechtsunterscheldung  bei  den  Nomina  der  indogermanischei 
Sprache).  This  lecture  will  be  delivei'od  in  German  in  the  English  room,  Dickinson  Uall,  at  10.3 
0  clock,  Monday  morning,  October  19. 

VI. 

One  lecture  by  A.  A.  W.  Hubreiiht,  professor  of  ziJology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland 
Subject:  The  Descent  of  the  Primates. 

«  Doctor's  degrees  were  conferred  upon  flfty-seven  distinguished  representatives  of  sister  nnlvenitie 
or  men  eminent  for  their  contributions  to  science  and  art.    The  foreigners  thus  honored  were: 

Karl  Brngman,  professor  of  ludogormanic  philology  in  the  University  of  Leipsig,  Geonany. 

Johannes  (Conrad,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Hallo,  Haue,  Germany. 

Wilbelm  Dorpfeld,  first  secretary  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  Athens,  Greece. 

Edward  Dowden,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Utrechti  Utrecht,  Holland. 

Felix  Klein,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  o^  Gottingen,  GSttingen,  Germany. 

Henn  Moissan,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  member  of  the  French  Acad 
emy  of  Scieuce.  Paris. 

Edward  Bayuall  Poulton,  Hope  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oxford,  England 

Andrew  Seth,  professor  of  logic  and  metanhysics  m  the  University  ofEdlngburgh,  Scotland. 

Goldwin  Smith,  follow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  reglus  professor  of  modern  histon 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Torontt),  Canada. 

Joseph  John  Thompson,  Cavendish  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge 

•Jf"»OH  London,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Tho  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  in  absentia  upon  two  persons:  Lord  Kelvin 
profossor  of  natiirjTl  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ghisgow,  Scotland,  and  Otto  Struve,  formerli 
director  of  tho  Observatory  of  Pulkowa.  lius^ia. 
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Theexercisea  were  closed  by  an  address  by  President  Cleveland,  which  was  followed 
with  absorbed  interest  and  elicited  unbounded  applause.  This  address  is  hero  repro- 
duced in  fnll. 

Tbesin^^li^  of  the  national  anthem  and  the  benediction  by  Bishop  Satterlee  closed 
the  scholastic  exercises  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  oelebrations  ever  held  in  the 
UDited  States. 

RELIGION  AND  THE  UNTV'EBSITY. 

i  stTmon  preached  in  Alexander  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  8eB((nieentennial  cele- 
bration, October  20,  1896,  by  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

ICorinthianaui,  11.  For  other  foandation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesua  Christ.) 

The  first  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  signed  by  John  Hamilton, 
president  of  His  Majesty's  ooancil,  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1746.  A  second  char- 
ter, still  more  liberal  in  its  provisions,  was  obtainetl  from  Governor  Belcher  in  1748. 
It  was  sorely  the  day  of  small  things  when  a  little  company  of  Presbyterians  in 
tie  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  interested  themselves  in  establisliing  a  scat 
of  ieaming  in  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  as  a  means  of  providing  a  liberal  edura- 
tion  for  young  men  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  inefi'eotnal  eftbrts  which 
thtj  had  pre^onsly  made  and  theirnltimate  success  bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
rdi^'ooi  intolerance  of  the  times,  the  more  enlightened  policy  of  President  Hamilton 
»nd  Governor  Belcher,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  founders  of  the  new  institution, 
Tbo.  though  Presbyterians  by  conviction  and  actuated  in  the  main  by  zeal  for  the 
religious  necessities  of  their  own  church,  accepted  without  scruple  a  charter  which 
z^re  no  advantage  to  any  denomination,  and  beyond  a  scheme  for  liberal  culture 
n^e  no  specitic  provisions  for  the  nee<ls  of  any  profession. 

The  spirit  of  the  founders  has  been  kei>t  alive  in  their  successors.  The  interests 
o:  the  college  have  always  been  in  the  hands  of  religious  men,  and  of  men,  I  may 
^a.T,  belonging  as  a  rule  to  a  particular  branch  of  Protestant  ("hristendom.  but  it 
luA  never  been  under  ecclesiastical  control.  It  has  nerved  the  church  and  it  has 
sened  the  state  without  in  any  sense  being  under  the  authority  of  either.  The 
fonnders  of  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey  did  not  est-ablish  a  theological  school  with  a 
per|iaratory  department  in  arts;  they  established  a  faculty  of  arts  with  an  embry<»nio 
•  epnrtmcnt  of  theology.  There  is  a  great  difl'erence  between  the  two  methods,  and 
tMs  ditFerenoe  has  determined  the  course  of  Princeton's  subsequent  development. 
The  establishment  at  a  later  date  in  Princeton  of  a  theological  school  under  ecclesi- 
a^tioil  control  made  it  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  continue  theological  instruction 
ifi  the  college,  and  ti'om  that  time  until  now  the  teaching  force  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  nas  consisted  of  a  single  university  faculty  of  arts.  Thanks  to  the  lib- 
tral  policy  of  her  fonnders,  thanks  also  to  the  wise  Christian  spirit  of  those  who 
have  guided  her  course,  Princeton  College,  though  ever  hospitable  to  new  ideas  and 
e^er  ready  to  recognize  new  truth,  has,  throughout  her  history,  been  true  to  the 
^irit  of  those  who  founded  her,  and  has  never  had  reason  to  feel  that  in  any 
inittaiice  she  has  violated  her  charter,  or  been  unfaithful  to  the  moral  obligations 
inposed  by  the  labors  and  benefactions  of  the  Christian  men  who  have  been  inter- 
t^twl  Id  her  welfare. 

Considered  \u  respect  to  nations  and  periods  that  are  characterized  by  immobility, 
tbf  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  not  a  matter  that  need  call  for  special  com- 
iix^oration.  But  in  this  country  the  beginning  of  such  a  period  antedates  the 
ii»tional  life.  Princeton  shares  with  her  older  sisters,  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  life  coeval  with  our  national  independence,  and  she  claims  for  herself 
» *iiatinction,  shared  in  equal  degree  by  no  other  institution,  of  being  a  largo  factor 
'n  the  making  of  the  nation.  Of  the  part  that  Princeton  played  in  the  revolutionary 
"laggle:  of  President  Witherspoon,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
<^f  tie  Princeton  men,  and  particularly  of  Madison  and  Patterson  and  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, who  helped  to  ma^e  the  Constitution  o^  the  United  States;  of  the  meeting 
c-nhH  Continental  Congress  in  this  place  and  under  the  roof  of  Nassau  Hall,  you 
^ill  in  all  probability  be  told  by  another  speaker  on  a  later  occasion.  It  is  enough 
^ me,  having  mentioned  these  names  in  connection  with  the  political  history  of 
J**  coon  try,  to  add  to  them  the  names  of  Henry  and  Guyot  in  science;  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  James  McCosh  in  philosophy ;  of  the  Alexanders  and  Hodges  in  theol- 
Hy^  and  then  to  ask  if  I  am  making  an  empty  boast  when  1  say  that  Princeton  has 
*0B  for  herself  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  America. 
.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  governed  this  institution  to  make  and  keep 
i*»  Christian  college.  The  men  who  have  contributed  to  its  endowment  tjid  admin- 
^*«wd  its  afiairs  and  taught  in  its  class  rooms  have  been  Christian  men.  They 
*^**«  been  men  of  deep  conviction  regarding  God  and  his  government,  and  they  have 
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had  high  ideas  respecting  their  rcspoDsibility  for  the  use  of  time  and  money.  The 
is  in  the  history  of  the  college,  in  what  she  has  done  and  in  what  she  has  been  sav* 
from  doing,  in  what  she  has  achieved  and  in  what  she  has  escaped,  abundant  reas* 
for  profound  gratitude.  Filled,  then,  with  these  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  standi) 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  let  us  gi 
thanks  to  God  for  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  His  name  by  the  men  who  ha 
served  it  and  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  it;  and  let  us  pray  that  to  us  up 
whom  devolves  tho  responsibility  of  opening  a  new  era  in  the  educational  policy 
Princeton  there  may  be  granted  that  wisdom  which  shall  save  us  from  mistakes,  a 
that  grace  which  shall  enable  ua  to  use  for  God's  glory  the  power  and  indueuce  th 
are  given  to  us  by  reason  of  our  place  in  tho  organic  life  oi  a  great  institution. 

Our  history,  as  I  can  not  help  believing,  is  also  a  prophecy.  There  has  be 
ample  time  in  that  history  for  the  line  of  tendency  along  which  we  are  likely 
develop  to  reveal  itself,  for  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  history  of  an  instij 
tion  and  the  growth  of  an  organism,  and  growth  is  recalcitrant  to  interference  fn 
without.  You  may  shape  your  block  of  marble  as  you  will,  but  you  must  bo  cc 
tent  to  see  tho  process  of  self-realization  go  on  in  the  organism  according  to  t 
logic  of  its  inner  life.  There  are  universities  that  arc  made  m  obedience  to  tno  wi 
of  their  founders  and  with  no  tradition  to  conserve.  They  are  free  to  shape  thi 
policy  in  unhampered  independence  of  the  past.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  Wo  ha 
como  to  be  what  we  are  through  the  slow  growth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

We  have  our  own  ideas  of  education,  which  arc  in  part  the  result  of  our  experiei 
and  in  part  perhaps  an  expression  of  our  conservatism.  Wo  give  large  place  in  c 
curriculum  to  contemporaneous  knowledge,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  o 
heritage  of  Hellenic  culture.  We  believe  in  specialization,  but  wo  also  believe  tl 
tho  student  makes  a  mistake  when  in  his  hasto  to  win  his  spurs  in  some  narrow  1j< 
of  inquiry  he  foregoes  the  advantage  of  a  broad  general  education.  Intellectual d is 
pline  is  good,  but  it  is  not  so  important  as  high  manhood;  and  eager  though  wem 
bo  to  turn  out  from  year  to  year  a  few  men  of  high  intellectual  attainment,  we  de< 
it  far  more  important  that  the  great  body  of  our  graduates  should  bo  men  of  moi 
courage  and  religions  convictions,  public  spirited,  patriotic,  and  possessed  of  clci 
balanced,  and  discriminating  judgment  in  regard  to  public  qnestions. 

Princeton  has  a  great  work  to  do  in  science,  philosophy,  and  literature.  I  have 
doubt  that  she  will  do  it  well.  I  hope  she  will  continue  to  do  it  in  Christian  rubr; 
without  any  loss  of  moral  initiative  or  religious  faith. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  without  my  anxieties  when  I  think  of  the  future  of  o 
American  institutions  in  relation  to  their  religion.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shoo 
not  feel  anxiety  in  regard  to  Princeton,  for  we  can  not  hoi>e  to  escape  altogetl 
from  tho  operation  of  tho  forces  that  are  potent  elsewhere. 

I  feel  inclined  to-day,  speaking  not  to  Princeton  men  alone,  nor  in  regard 
Princeton  spocilically,  to  employ  tlie  time  allotted  to  mo  in  considering  the  relati 
of  religion  to  the  university.  I  do  not  know  of  any  subject  that  could  more  pr( 
eriy  be  considered  in  a  sermon  addressed  to  an  academic  audience,  nor  do  I  kn< 
of  a  time  when  this  theme  could  be  more  seasonably  treated  than  that  which 
given  me  in  connection  with  these  religious  services  with  which  we  begin  our  sesq 
centennial  celebration  that  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  history  of  the  College 
Kew  Jersey  and  to  inaugurate  Princeton  University. 


I  cannot  better  be^in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  than  by  remindicg  .\ 
of  the  fact  that  religion,  and  by  that  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Christian  religion,  is'l 
genetic  antecedent  of  the  univeraity.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  impute  a  distinctivi 
religions  origin  to  tho  universities  of  Salerno  and  Bologna,  and  if  we  are  looking 
an  explanation  that  will  apply  equally  to  all  the  media)val  universities,  we  mi 
pay  for  our  comprehensiveness  by  being  correspondingly  vague;  and  then  we  can 
no  bettor  than  say  with  Mr.  Rashdall  that  the  rise  of  the  university  is  due  to  1 
spirit  of  association  that  spread  over  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  that  I 
universities  were  simply  guilds  of  learning.  Even  then,  however,  it  might  be  woi 
while  to  ask  whether  these  guilds  as  illustrating  tho  fellowship  of  kindred  min 
did  not  receive  a  new  impetus  from  Christianity,  which  itself  was  an  expansion 
the  idea  of  higher  kinship  as  expounded  by  the  Saviour  when  ho  said,  **Who8oe' 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  mother  and  sister  and  brothe 
But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Southern  universities,  those  of  the  North  (a 
they  are  the  prototypes  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities)  wereundonbte< 
tho  outgrowth  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  Christ  gave  man  new  ideals, 
turned  them  from  tho  quest  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  plunder  to  a  life  of  conte 
]dation  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  made  them  thoughtful,  serious  a 
reverent.  Thinking  is  also  religion,  I  believe  Hegel  somewhere  says,  and  whetl 
he  IS  right  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  man  who  takes  a  serious  view  of  life  and  1 
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karoed  to  appxeciatio  "fclio  ^eop  mystery  of  being  is  not  far  from  the  p]a<;e  of  < 
monion  \rith  Ood.  Cliristianity  popularized  pliilosopby.  For  the  Christianas  c 
was  a  met-aphysic  ;  an^d  ttio  man  who  had  been  tanght  to  believe  in  creation,  the  In 
nation,  the  Trinity,  sin  ancl  atvonement,  was  obliged  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  I 
a  very  consider al>le  tlieoT-y  of  tb©  universe.  Many  of  us,  I  dare  say,  remember 
we  took  our  first  lessons  in  pliiloeophy  in  the  pew,  and  that  w©  got  our  lirst  imp 
to  think  throii^li  tlio  eermon.  I  believe  it  is  Stevenson  who  says  that  there  ii 
ham  of  metApliysicstl  divinity  about  the  cradle  of  every  Scot."  There  can  be  1 
donbt,  I  think:,  tliat  ttio  religious  training  of  the  Scottish  people  has  had  much  t 
ia  making  tliem  tlLO  mo tapbysical  people  that  they  are.  Christianity  has  donf 
the  world  what  a  particnlar  type  of  it  has  done  in  a  more  marked  way  for  Scotli 
It  has  forced  mon  to  think:.  It  has  made  learning  a  necessity  for  all  who  wish  t 
intelligently  inforaaod  in  regard  to  religion,  and  a  particular  necessity  for  those 
»ere  the  officis^l  exponnclers  of  Christianitv.  The  mediieval  universities  were, 
the  moat  part,  irt  tlio  Ixaiuls  of  the  clerg}',  because  they  had  most  need  of  them 
could  make  \>e»t^  nso  of  tilioni ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  to-day  there 
other  professions  tli  at  roqiiiro  quite  as  much  learning  as  the  clerical,  there  was  a  1 
when  it  was  the  only  profession  that  required  any.  If  now,  in  addition  to  what 
been  said,  it  bo  roTnomberecl  that  Christianity  inculcated  philanthropy  and  high  i< 
respecting  thodntios  o£  citizenship,  we  shall  see  how  largely,  even  when  it  is  not  < 
fe5»ed  to  be  encli,  it  enters  as  a  constitutive  element  in  the  making  of  tlie  moc 
university.  Tho  stages  of  university  history  can  be  roughly  indicated,  though 
most  not  press  tho  idea  of  chronological  sequence  too  far.  First  came  tho  democr 
guild  of  scbolars  and  masters  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  law  as  in  Holoj 
<}r  to  scholastic  divinity  as  in  Paris,  and  living  without  endowments  or  even  11 
places  of  abode.  Tli^n  came  the  period  of  endowed  foundations->and  perhaps  itwc 
beas  wcU  to  take  'W^illiaDi  of  Wyckehara  as  a  typical  example  of  the  great  patron 
learning  for  ho,  says  M:r.  Rushdall,  ''may  be  allowed  the  credit  of  having  been 
fiirt  coUe^e  foundor  -wlio  required  his  scholars  to  say  their  prayers  morning 
eveninffand  co  to  oliai>ol  daily. 

Then  in  tbe  Ko^w  ^^Vorld,  came  the  colleges  like  those  in  New  England,  like  Prii 
ton  like  Lafayette,  life^  ^  multitude  besides  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  wl 
were  the  direct  outgX'O'W^lx  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  which  were  established  t 
the  avowed  -ptirpos^  of  giving  a  liberal  education  from  the  Christian  point  of  vi 
Then  t*a.ma  the  Stato  nni  versities,  and,  last  of  all,  the  triumph  of  Christian  phi 
throDvia  tbe  lavislx  «so  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  men  like  John  C.  Green,  Johns  1^ 
kins  Ezra  Comc?ll  and  John  D.  RockeMler  for  tho  more  complete  equipmen 
existing  institntio'x»»  or  the  establishment  of  new  universities.  Now,  though 
eircnmsiances  attendini?  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  universities  are  ditfei 
indifferent  cases  and  tBongh  the  religious  motive  in  the  establishment  of  som 
tfaA  m/trTVAo^Tit  nniversities  by  private  beneficence,  and  particularly  in  the  esl 
^hi^«t  ofnni  vers  i  ties  nnder  control  of  the  State,  is  not  so  manifest  as  in  tho  esj 
l»hmAnt  of  those  AW^lii<^^  are  more  directly  identified  with  the  religious  interests  < 
Dai^u^r  denomination  of  Christians,  I  am  disposed  to  give  Christianity  credit 
th««^l  T  have  not  y  o*  feuown  of  a  State  university  where  the  profession  of  athc 
w^T^iikrded  as  a  do»irable  quality  in  a  professor,  and  I  happen  to  know  of  n 
th«»  VT^Tstote  nnivorsity  where  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  revealed  religio 
re^rS^  ai  an  ^^ntial  qnalification  for  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  I  am  glad  to  h 
^«l^«  in  ^at^oodly  fellowship  of  American  colleges  that  have  been  estahlis 
h^^S^ni^  men  and  Uavo  been  built  upon  Christian  foundations.  I  believe  t 
SLlJ^ilo.M  likve  done  and  are  still  doing  a  work  of  priceless  value  for  the  Chn 
mT^^S^^tate  Ax^^  y®*  ^  sometimes  wonder  whether  more  use  might  not 
^Lw  T«^i^V>r  the  State  nniversities ;  whether  a  wise  economy  of  resources,  ac 
ti^Iw^l^^^tes  inigb*  not  suggest  such  an  affiliation  of  various  educational  in 
p^^  wJ[«icl  RorVo  to  throw  around  young  men  a  distinctly  Christian  iufluence  i 
n^i  T™1  ♦  ime  oT>on  to  them  the  opportunities  of  a  wide  range  of  study  wh 
!!i  f  i^!^^5««t  itntion  ean  afford  to  ofter.  I  recognize  very  distinctly  the  fact  t1 
Si'^nvl^  the  miiii»t?ry  have  been  rocrnited  very  largely  from  the  smaller  doui 
ioe  ranjcs  <**  ^"  atl€3,  I  mnst  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  as  iu  any  nense  detri 
laatwnal  colleges,  »  services  which  those  colleges  have  rendered  and  have  ye 
^firointhe  immo  t^a*  ^^^Y  deserve  any  but  the  most  liberal  support  of 

nmaer,  **^.  .*^  **^^KicU  thoy  naturally  appeal,  when  I  say  that  at  the  present  < 
oenominaiions  ^Z^.^^^  importance  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  who  en 
u  IS  a  matter  o  I.  „iio«l<l  bo  very  inteUigently  informed  in  respect  to  the  questi 
we  saereii  *^^"^*  Bcioneo  and  philosophy  before  they  enter  upon  the  professional  sti 
STjJ^^i^  .  Md  tliat  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  time  should  ever  come  wl 
«  ***®^*P^»^^^  strong  men  of  the  weak  colleges  and  the  weak  men  of  the  sin 
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tt  woum  ^^^"*V  ^m  v»ro  should  mainly  rely  to  fill  up  the  rank  of  the  Christian  minisi 
csn^es  °I*^7  T  ijoxfrcvor,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  true  though  it  may  be  that  the  i 
-M^^  arc  in    »    gene»*i  way  the  ofi*spring  of  Christianity,  there  are  universr 
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(and  Princeton  is  one  of  them)  that  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  Christian  mstita 
tious,  yet  they  are  Christian  rather  in  the  conditions  of  tlieir  origin  than  in  tb< 
contents  of  their  cnrricula.  Their  object  is  not  so  mnch  to  teach  religion  as  U 
teach  science  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  is  more  in  the  way  they  teach  than  in  wha 
they  teach  that  they  deserve  to  be  called  Christian  schools.  Hence  a  Christian  col 
lege  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  religion  that  it  teaches,  or  the  place  i 
assigns  to  the  Scriptures  in  its  curriculum.  In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  whicl 
I  speak,  Christianity  underlies,  informs,  unifies,  and  is  the  nnexpressed  postulate  o 
all  instruction.  And  this  Christian  spirit  that  practically  affects  teaching  withon 
announcing  itself,  which  presupposes  Christianity  without  any  irritating  sell 
assertion,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  effective.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Christian  university  should  be  reticent  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  religion.  Indeed 
as  I  shall  at  present  be  at  pains  to  show,  it  can  not  be.  And  so  it  has  come  to  paa 
that  the  university  has  had  its  share  of  religions  controversy.  Very  naturally;  fo 
when  religion  plants  a  seat  of  learning  and  installs  the  faculty  it  clearly  says  tba 
religion  is  ready  to  be  tried  by  rational  tests.  The  child  of  the  Christian  conscious 
ness,  the  university  by  and  by  becomes  its  critic.  Born  of  Christianity,  the  tim 
comes  when  it  attains  its  majority  and  refuses  to  remain  in  ecclesiastical  leadin, 
strings.  This  may  seem  ungrateful,  but  it  can  not  be  helped.  The  necessary  con 
sequence  of  the  alliance  between  religion  and  the  university  is  the  rationalizing  o 
religion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  extremes  of  tendency  are  superstition  on  the  on 
hand  and  infidelity  on  the  other.  Ecclesiasticism  piire  and  simple  may  easily  run  t 
the  one  extreme ;  intellcctualism  pure  and  simple  may  as  easily  run  to  the  otboi 
How  to  be  saved  from  either  may  be  difficult;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  religio 
which  in  the  last  analysis  will  not  bear  examination  must  go  down.  *'  Credo  qni 
impossibile"  is  not  the  basis  of  a  sound  apologetic,  and  whether  it  be  TertuUian  o 
Mr.  Kidd  who  would  have  us  think  so,  it  can  never  be  rational  to  believe  in  a 
irrational  religion. 

The  rationalizing  process  may  go  wrong,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  men  shoul 
stop  thinking;  and  a  university  is  a  very  dead  place  if  the  men  in  it  do  not  thinli 
When,  therefore,  the  masters  of  the  University  of  Paris  told  the  Pope  that  on  a  cci 
tain  matter  of  dogmatic  theology  ihey  were  more  competent  to  speak  than  he  wai 
they  were  doing  exactly  what  they  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  and  in  doin 
this  were  the  precursors  of  that  movement  which  put  so  many  of  the  universitit 
of  northern  Europe  on  the  side  of  Protestanism  and  made  them  the  embodiments  c 
the  spirit  of  religious  independence.  When  I  say  that  the  criticism  of  religion  i 
the  nniversitv  is  inevitable,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  the  essence  of  the  nniversit 
that  its  teachings  should  be  absolutely  ftee.  I  have  nothing  to  say  here  by  way  c 
objection  to  those  universities  where  absolute  freedom  of  teaching  is  the  rnh 
There  are  universities  I  know  where  that  absolute  freedom  would  not  be  allowec 
So  far  as  Princeton  is  concerned,  I  find  myself  in  very  agreeable  harmony  with  wha 
one  of  my  younger  colleagues  has  said  in  a  recent  periodical.  **  Princeton,"  saj 
Professor  Daniels,  *'  is  definitely  and  irrevocably  committed  to  Christian  ideals.  1 
has  therefore,  with  reference  to  certain  primary  problems,  already  taken  a  definit 
position.  It  stands  for  a  theistic  metaphysic.  Nor  does  it  claim  or  desire  any  repi 
tat  ion  for  impartiality  or  open-mi  ndedness  which  is  to  bo  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  ( 
this,  its  traditional  philosophic  attitude."  Princeton  then,  as  we  are  told,  "stand 
for  a  theistic  metaphysic."  The  critic  might  say,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  that  wit 
equal  reiison  it  might  be  made  to  stand  for  something  less;  or  might  be  mad 
to  stand  for  something  more:  and  that  there  is  something  arbitrary  about  tl 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  kingdom  of  fixed  belief  from  that  of  ft-ee  discni 
sion.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  sentence  that  I  have  thougl 
sufficiently  significant  to  quote  lies  not  so  much  in  what  Princeton  is  said  to  stan 
for  as  in  the  fact  that  she  is  said  to  stand  for  something;  and  I  can  easily  belie'v 
that  the  exact  quautum  of  belief  for  whieh  Princeton  stands  may  be  somethin 
about  which  individuals  may  now  differ  and  may  vary  from  age  to  age.  Wh« 
Princeton  stands  for  really  depends  upon  those  who  govern  her.  No  matter  whs 
our  origin  was;  what  was  believed  150  years  ago;  what  Christian  symbol  or  legen 
we  put  on  the  university  seal;  what  moral  obligations  are  imposed  by  gifts  of  gei 
erous  benefactors,  the  exact  amount  of  religious  belief  that  this  university  wi 
stand  for  can  be  determined  only  by  the  amount  of  belief  that  the  trustees  hav 
the  moral  courage  to  enunciate  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  That  will  depend  upo 
the  state  of  public  opinion;  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  on  tl 
part  of  men  who  hold  the  places  of  sesponsibility,  and  ttie  amount  of  stron 
conviction  ready  for  expression  at  any  given  time  by  the  governing  body. 

This  only  shows  how  solemn  the  responsibility  is  which  rests  upon  the  twenty 
seven  men  who  control  Princeton  University.  They  have  power  to  vote  in  th 
election  of  their  colleajjnes,  but  no  power  to  direct  their  votes  after  they  take  offic< 
Wo  have  received  this  institution  from  a  past  generation  and  we  hold  it  with  abs< 
lute  power  of  tradition  to  the  next.    We  can  not  bind  our  successors.     We  ma 
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is^tall  them  with  doe  Bolemnity  of  precatory  phrase,  bnt  we  cau  not  predict  or  con- 
Irol  their  action.  The  sacred  Interests  of  I^rinceton  are  in  oar  keeping.  We  have 
hat  a  simple  duty  respecting  their  transfer  to  the  next  generation.  St.  Paul  has 
expressetl  that  daty  in  his  own  words  to  Timothy:  **The  things  which  thou  hast 
k«ard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  the  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.'' 

II. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  with  which  we  arc  dealing.  It  concoms  the 
ia/inirj'  as  to  the  extent  to  which  religion,  and  particularly  the  Christian  religion, 
slionl't  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  the  university.  There  are  two  extreme  positions 
sr^metimes  taken  by  those  who  express  themselves  upon  this  question.  There  are 
<omo  who  seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  proper  and  possible  to  exclude  all  rofereuoo  to 
rt-ligion  and  confine  the  work  of  university  instruction  to  strictly  secular  themes. 
f^Uh*:.^,  again,  seem  not  to  realize  the  changed  conditions  of  university  life  and  snp- 
r-av  ihnt  it  is  easy  to  carry  on  through  the  entire  undergraduate  curriculum  ascliemc 
•  f  enforced  religious  instruction  based  upon  an  accepted  type  of  thought  in  resi)c«'t 
to  :he  Bible  and.  revealed  religion.  1  am  confident  that  a  more  careful  study  will 
suow  that  both  of  these  positions  are  wrong,  and  that  nothing  requires  more  wisdom, 
tart,  and  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  thought  in  the  learned  world  than 
The  problem  of  religion  in  the  university.  It  is  a  very  largo  subject,  and  I  ([lu  s- 
tion  whether  it  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  anyone  who  is  not  in  actual 
pf'Utact  with  undergraduate  life,  and  who  is  not  aware  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
tlioaght  in  it,  and  who,  moreover,  is  not  by  reason  of  professional  study  brouglit 
into  eloee  relations  with  the  religious  problems  of  tho  present  day.  For  myself, 
I  believe  that  in  the  early  years  of  undergraduate  life  a  course"  of  elementary 
bibUcal  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  men  who  are  no  longer  school- 
boys, on  the  one  hand,  and  are  not  yet  students  of  philosophy,  on  the  other,  is  a 
mnst  important  part  of  the  curriculum;  but  I  would  not  carry  biblical  instruction 
into  the  npper  years  of  the  curriculum,  unless  in  point  of  scientific  thoroughness  it 
conid  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  other  departments;  and  then,  of 
fourse,  I  would  not  make  it  compulsory,  thongh  I  firmly  believe  that  advanced 
fetadents  in  philosophy  and  literature  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  bow  the 
problems  of  literature  and  philosophy  bear  upon  the  Bible  and  Chris tijiuity.  For 
if  secnlar  themes  are  to  be  aiscussed  m  a  Christian  university  in  a  religious  spirit 
tad  onder  Christian  conceptions,  it  is  no  less  true  that  religious  themes  must  be 
diseoiised  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  acccording  to  scientific  principles.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  university  to  diseharge  its  functions  without  declaring  itself  upon  the 
great  question  of  religion.  The  subject  no  longer  lies  within  the  easy  possibilities 
of  definition  which  existed  half  a  century  ago.  Then  the  student  of  Reid  or  Dugald 
Stewart  debated  the  question  of  mediate  or  immediate  perception,  or  accepted  the 
easy  acconnt  of  the  mental  powers  as  they  were  ma])pcd  out  for  him  in  the  psychology 
of  introspection,  and  seldom  went  any  deeper.  His  religious  faith  was  buttressed  by 
a  conrse  of  lectures  on  the  evidences  which  treated  as  postulates  what  have  since 
become  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our  times.  There  were  religious 
difficnltiee  to  be  dealt  with,  but  they  lay  for  the  most  part  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  field  of  inqniry,  and  concerned  questions  like  the  days  of  Genesis  and  the 
extent  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  otherwise  now,  for  the  doctrine  of  evolution  baa 
made  a  great  change  in  regard  to  the  place  of  religion  in  the  studies  of  the 
imiversities.  Every  subject  is  considered  from  the  historical  point  of  view  and 
aeeording  to  the  genetic  method.  And  whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  the  relig- 
ions problem  is  forced  into  prominence.  A  man  can  not  study  genetic  psychology 
aad  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  at  the  present  day  without  facing 
the  problem  of  a  separate  and  enduring  selfhood  and  without  asking  whether  the 
vorfd  is  to  be  construed  according  to  a  theistic  or  a  pantheistic  metaphysic.  It  is 
idle  for  the  theologians  to  attempt,  as  the  Kitschliaus  do,  to  exclude  metaphysics 
from  theology ;  bat  it  is  just  as  idle  for  the  philosopher  to  talk  of  excluding  theology 
from  metaphysics :  theology  is  philosophy  and  philosophy  is  theology,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  concerned.  All  problems  in  philos- 
ophy go  back  to  two  questions :  whether  God  exists  separate  from  the  world  and 
whether  we  exist  separate  from  God.  The  fate  of  religion  lies  in  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  When,  therefore,  the  student  is  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  msta- 
physics,  he  is  putting  his  religious  faith  on  trial.  It  is  easy  then  to  see  the  vital 
ftUtions  which  the  chair  of  philosophy  sustains  to  practical  Christianity,  and  the 
responsibility  that  one  assumes  when  ne  undertakes  to  be  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  to  the  yonng  man  who  finds  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  himself  a  fresh  orien- 
tation in  reference  to  his  religious  belief.  Now,  if  one-half  of  our  religion,  or  what 
»  eoomionly  called  natural  religion,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  study  of  phllos- 
•^fcy,  the  other  half,  or  what  is  known  as  revealed  religion,  is  as  necessarily  involved 

^4e  study  of  history.     We  should  hardly  think  of  excluding  the  history  of  civil- 
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ization  from  the  stadies  of  the  university,  yet  it  would  he  difficult,  I  imagine,  to 
treat  the  history  of  institutions  without  reference  to  Christianity,  or  trace  the  his- 
tory of  ethical  ideas  without  mentioning  the  New  Testament,  or  the  history  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  social  morality  without  regard  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  Pauline  literature.  These  writings  may  doubtless  he  referred  to  without  raising 
the  quefition  of  their  authority;  hut  that  question  must  he  raised  sooner  or  later, 
hecause  the  question  respecting  authority  is  involved  in  that  of  origin,  and  the  ques- 
tion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  sacred  hooks  is  involved  in  the  question  respecting 
the  place  of  Christianity  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  this  again  is  part  of  tlu 
hroader  question  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  history  of  religion.  Any  theorj 
that  undertakes  to  explain  human  history  must  be  adequate  to  give  a  rational  cxpla 
nation  of  religion.  It  is  not  merely  hecause  of  its  practical  importance,  hut  a>s< 
hecause  of  its  persistent  universality  that  it  has  become  the  object  of  so  mnol 
interest  to  the  philosopher.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  most  earnest  students  of  tbt 
phenomena  of  religion  are  not  always  religious  men,  hut  men  often  who  are  artxioti 
to  show  that  their  theories  which  destroy  the  value  of  religion  are  ahundantly  ade 
quate  to  explain  it.  Now,  when  one  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  history  of  religion 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  content  himself  with  the  simple  recognition  of  Christian  it; 
as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  religious  consciousness  has  been  manifested,  or  \\oy 
he  can  avoid  assuming  some  attitude  in  respect  to  exceptional  claims  that  Chris 
tianity  makes  in  its  own  behalf.  He  knows  what  attitude  some  of  the  philosopbei 
are  taking.  They  are  becoming  constructive  theologians.  They  are  lecturing  o 
Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  and  expounding  the  ethics  and  metaphysics  of  the  New  Test? 
ment  in  the  interests  of  naturalism.  What  shall  we  dot  Shall  the  agnostic  bo  Tre 
to  deny  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  we  he  hindered  from  defending  itf  Now, 
•  venture  to  say  that  the  philosophical  construction  of  the  facts  of  Christianity  i 
forced  upon  us  by  the  conditions  of  thought  under  which  we  live  and  that  there  j 
no  subject  wider  in  its  sweep,  more  imperative  in  its  claim,  and  more  momentous  i 
the  issues  with  which  it  deals,  than  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Into  the  makini^  < 
it  go  one's  psychology,  one's  ethic,  one^s  motaphysic,  one's  history,  one's  literal 
criticism ;  and  on  it  depends  in  greater  or  less  degree  one's  social  science,  one's  pol 
ticB,  one's  j  urisprudenco,  one's  theology,  one's  religion.  The  day  has  passed  wlici 
religion  was  regarded  as  something  very  important  but  not  very  interesting.  Tb  ei 
are  too  many,  I  fear,  who  do  not  regard  it  as  important;  hut  among  philosophers 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  interesting.  No  well-appointed  university  can  relrni 
from  dealing  with  its  problems.  For  us  there  can  be  hut  one  of  two  positions.  W 
must  he  silent  and  hand  over  the  discussion  to  the  skeptic,  or  we  must  show  oti 
selves  worthy  of  the  high  place  we  have  already  won  in  the  department  of  roligioi 
philosophy  and  take  a  strong  position  on  the  side  of  historic  Christianity.  There 
little  doubt  among  us,  I  think,  respecting  the  attitude  that  Princeton  should  ev 
hold.  Leaving  to  the  theological  schools  and  to  the  appropriate  ecclesiastical  ti 
hunals  the  discussion  of  questions  in  divinity  on  which  the  churches  are  divi<lo 
and  standing  aloof  from  sectarian  controversy,  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  ourselves  reac 
for  the  defense  of  those  fundamental  truths  in  philosophy  and  in  religion  iu  t 
maintenance  of  which  Christians  of  every  name  have  a  common  interest.  I  ho 
that  Princeton  will  always  stand  for  belief  in  the  living  God,  the  immortal  self,  j 
imperative  morality,  and  the  Divine  Christ.  On  this  oroad  platform  all  the  t,r 
friends  of  Princeton  can  meet,  and  here  we  must  stand  if  we  would  be  true  to  t 
spirit  of  our  history  and  continue  to  deserve  the  ooniidonce  of  Christian  i^eu. 

III. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  however  t  t 
it  may  be  that  Christian  ideas  have  been  the  moving  causes  iu  the  eudowmoiii. 
universities,  and  particularly  of  this,  and  however  much  it  may  be  proper  and  ov 
inevitable  that  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  should  have  placo 
university  teaching,  the  particular  end  for  which  the  university  exists  is  not  J^ 
marily  the  promotion  of  religion.  The  university  should  not  he  expected  to  do  i 
work  of  the  church.  It  has  ends  of  its  own,  and  these  are  not  distinctively  roligio 
And  yet  we  can  not  keep  religion  altogether  out  of  our  minds  when  we  consi< 
these  ends.  Religion  is  indeed,  as  a  little  reHectlon  will  show,  necessary  to  tbo  i 
and  satisfactory  reali/.atiou  of  the  ends  for  which  the  university  exists,  and.  it  ig 
this  light  that  I  now  wish  to  regard  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  medieval  distinction  between  tbo  n 
vorsity  of  masters  and  the  university  of  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  settling  cjn 
tious  of  precedence  or  of  determining  the  relations  they  sustain  to  eacli.  ot;l] 
It  would  hardly  be  denied  on  the  one  hand  that  the  professor's  business  is  to  tojx 
and  it  would  be  pretty  generally  conceded  on  the  other  that  more  is  expecte<l 
him  than  the  discharge  of  his  pedagogic  functions.  But  the  distinction  1  l^^ 
referred  to  will  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  reminds  us  that  the  professors  oX  a,    n 
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Testy  snatain  a  relation  to  the  general  pnblio  apart  from  the  relation  they  sustain 
totliestadents  who  listen  to  their  instrnction.  They  constitnte  the  priesthood  of 
fewning  and  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Trnth-  Besides  training  young  men  for 
tit^ active  duties  of  life,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  of  them  that  they  should  enlarge 
tlie  borders  of  knowledge  and  contribute  substantially  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  These,  indeed,  I  take  it,  are  the  throe  groat  functions  of  the  uni- 
Trnitj.  The  institntion  that  is  not  doing  something  in  each  of  these  directions  is 
lot  accomplishing  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do;  and  for  the  successful  accom- 
prahment  of  this  work  a  reverent  attitude  toward  religion  and  a  certain  amount  of 
rcIigiooB  faith  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  necessity. 
I  Iiy  stress  upon  that  side  of  the  professor's  life  which  relates  him  to  the  general 
pablic,  for  the  nonacademio  consciousness  does  not  always  properly  apprehend  it. 
llw professor  woald  not  think  that  his  calling  were  possessed  of  so  much  inherent 
%iity  if  he  regarded  himself  simply  as  tho  means  of  imparting  to  a  body  of 
aadiocro  and  often  very  idle  young  men  the  modest  amount  of  kno\Wedge  that  they 
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u  holding  a  commission  as  an  independent  seeker  after  truth.  There  is  something 
^icioating  in  such  a  life.  In  its  fine  scope  of  material  things,  in  its  dignitic<i  and 
isdependent  simplicity,  there  is  surely  something  to  admire.  We  can  not  help  feeling, 
it  ii  true,  that  intellectual  labor  is  sometimes  wasted  on  very  unimportant  matters 
^thit  much  of  what  was  never  known  before  is  not  worth  knowing,  and  that 
pHgioal  research  bo  often  means  only  infinite  pains  for  the  gathering  of  facts  that 
bvolreno  theory  and  help  no  generalization  and  apparently  serve  no  other  purpose 
t^  to  Terify  the  statement  that  of  making  many  oooks  there  is  no  end  and  that 
nach  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Then,  too,  we  find  it  hard  sometimes  to  hear 
'^«  great  man^s  arrogance  and  conceit,  and  it  disappoints  ns  to  see  him  enter  the 
World'! market  and  sell  his  rash  judgments  and  crude  novelties  for  such  poor  price 
of  plac«or  fame  as  the  world  will  give.  But,  after  all,  the  marvel  is  that  the  appetite 
lor  learning  and  the  zest  with  which  men  engage  in  intellectual  toil  should  be  so 
Ruling,  I  particularly  wonder  at  the  intellectual  earnestness  of  men  who  have 
•"scarded  all  religious  belief.  They  seem  to  be  so  inconsisteut  and  illogical ;  they 
*pwally  impress  mo  so  when  they  employ  their  energies  in  seeking  to  destroy 
tneTTorld-B  faith  in  God;  for  they  seem  to  be  undermining  their  own  career  and 
Itaviag  it  without  a  reason.  For  on  the  supposition  that  the  world  is  a  system  of 
uoQ^t relations,  there  is  something  natural  in  man's  persistent  effort  to  explain  his 
fiabitat  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  For  whether  God  be  our  unreached  goal  of 
fJi<!ca?or, the  ideal  Good,  the  infinite  Knower  in  front  of  us,  above,  and  beyond;  or 
^bcther  it  be  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  man  understanding,  so  that 
^i^the  ligbtof  all  onr  seeing,  in  either  ease  there  is  a  religious  element  in  all  inquiry ; 
^re  is  something  that  partakes  almost  of  a  religious  act  in  every  serious  eflort  to 
Eodemtand  the  world;  tnere  is  something  almost  sacramental  in  the  appreheusi<m 
«f  apeat  idea  which  at  the  same  moment  Interprets  the  world  and  brings  tho  mind 
^fellowship  with  God.  I  believe  that  the  indwelling  spirit  of  God  is  the  source 
« oar  cariosity;  that  onr  restless  seeking  after  the  fi^ht  understanding  of  the 
»&fl|l  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  God  reveals  himself;  that  the  religious  nature  of 
^n  is  the  key  to  his  intellectual  activity  and  the  basis  of  even  his  irreligious  zeal ; 
t!^  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  if  all  that  is 
5^re  explicable  in  the  terms  of  matter  and  motion^  there  could  be  no  ideals  and  no 
l^teileetual  ambition;  that  if  man  should  lose  his  faith  in  God  he  v/ould  lose  his 
'^'^e  of  trath,  and  that  the  death  of  religion  would  be  the  death  of  intellectual 
a^eavor. 

Jbere  ia  another  work  which  the  university  ought  to  perform.  It  should  con- 
^bote  toward  the  forming  of  a  sound  public  opinion.  In  a  broad  and  far-reaching 
^as^it  should  teach  patriotism.  There  is,  I  grant,  a  great  deal  to  justify  the  cou- 
J^ftace  with  which  we  rest  in  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  nation,  and  the  onti- 
Siisii  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  is  equal  to 
'^^^J  emergency.  The  essential  morality  of  the  people  of  our  land,  as  it  finds  expres- 
^jflio  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  is  a  great  source  of  comfort  in  a  time  of  national 
l*fJl.  And  yet  when  fundamental  morality  is  assailed;  when  revolutionary  views 
'^  sovemment  are  publicly  expounded;  when  socialistic  theories  find  plausible 
*^7ocates,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  altogether  upon  popular  sentiment  or  the  naive 
'^*^ajtton  sense  of  the  American  people.  We  must  do  somothing  to  keep  this  common 
^  fixjm  being  corrupted,  and  this  must  consist  of  something  more  than  popular 
^'laagae  and  the  florid  iteration  of  the  commonplaces  of  morality.  There  must  be 
^j^p  plato!SOphical  discussion  of  great  public  questions  by  men  of  acknowledged 
^thority  in  political,  social,  and  economic  science.  This  work  can  be  done  better 
^fbd  universities  than  anywhere  else.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
^^iTtiaity  should  be  a  school  of  patriotism.     Of  a  certain  typo  of  patriotism  there 
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is  no  lack.  Wo  may  trust  the  instincts  of  our  people,  without  any  help  from  aca- 
demic sources,  to  resist  foreign  interference  and  defend  national  honor.  We  under- 
standy  without  being  reminded  of  it,  that  this  land  is  our  heritage  and  this  Western 
civilization  is  our  problem.  But  the  day  is  past  when  national  pride  and  patriotic 
devotion  can  show  itself  only  by  awakening  the  memories  of  iutemational  antago- 
nism. We  are  in  no  danger  of  invasion.  Onr  foes  are  those  of  our  own  household. 
Onr  difficulties  are  those  which  we  share  with  other  nations.  They  are  evils  incident 
to  the  struggle  for  the  democratization  of  government,  or  that  are  consequent  in  ite 
rapid  development;  that  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  congested  life  of  great 
cities,  or  grow  out  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  industrialism.  We  who  believe 
in  tlio  stability  of  government  as  an  ordinance  of  Clod  should  stand  by  each  othoi 
in  all  civilized  lands  on  account  of  the  dangers  common  to  all.  I  believe  that  tli4 
universities  have  something  to  do  toward  helping  on  the  cause  of  good  feelin| 
between  the  nations,  and  particularly  between  those  two  nations  that  are  so  closely 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  tics  of  blood,  the  bonds  of  a  common  speech,  a  commoi 
law,  and  a  common  religion.  Part  of  the  history  that  we  commemorate,  and  a 
which  we  are  proud,  is  the  place  that  Princeton  took  in  the  struggle  for  independ 
ence  against  the  motherland.  And  now  I  trust  that  Princeton,  as  she  enters  npoi 
a  new  era  in  her  history,  will  do  her  part  toward  the  formation  of  a  public  sontimen 
that  Hhall  make  it  impossible  for  the  clash  of  arms  ever  to  be  heard  again  betweei 
the  great  nations  of  the  English-speaking  world.  I  hope  that  she  will  do  somethlu] 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  international  conscience,  to  widen  the  range  o 
international  law,  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  international  disputes  shall  be  settle 
by  arbitration.  International  law  rests  on  a  basis  of  morality.  It  is  essentially 
university  study,  and  I  should  like  to  see  Princeton  take  a  high  place  in  connoctio 
with  its  development. 

But,  as  I  have  already  implied,  the  questions  which  give  us  most  cause  for  anxiet 
are  national  and  not  international.  The  question  with  us  is  whether  the  popala 
will  is  still  on  the  side  of  constitutional  government;  whether  the  public  conscieuc 
will  stand  by  the  financial  integrity  of  the  nation;  whether  great  cities  can  Uuv 
good  government;  and  whether  the  ten  commandments  shall  continue  to  re^ulat 
social  behavior.  It  is  true  that  a  campaign  of  education  is  needed.  But  it  is  a 
education  beyond  that  which  the  statistician  and  the  collector  of  facts  can  give  m 
It  is  an  education  beyond  that  which  appeals  to  our  selfish  greed.  It  must  be  a 
education  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  moral  life.  For  purposes  of  convenieii< 
you  may  intrust  the  science  of  ethics  to  one  man,  and  of  politics  to  another,  and.  < 
jurisprudence  to  a  third.  The  economist  may  study  the  laws  of  industrial  activit; 
and  the  student  of  social  science  deal  with  the  pathological  conditions  of  society- 
the  poverty,  the  moral  pollution,  the  crime;  but  when  we  come  to  ask  whether  tl 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  laissez  faire,  or  the  interference  of  the  State,  or  in  mor 
measures^  we  shall  find  that  no  department  is  isolated  and  distinct;  that  our  met 
physics,  our  ethics,  our  jurisprudence,  our  economics,  our  politics,  our  social  scieiai 
all  overlap  each  other;  that  all  are  comprehended  in  the  one  idea  that  all  end  in 
moral  universe.  I  do  not  like  the  phrase  Christian  socialism,  and  I  certainly  do  n 
agree  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  those  who  use  it  most.  But  if  Christian i 
is  true  we  can  not  afibrd  to  ignore  what  it  has  to  say,  and  there  can  be  no  soui 
public  opinion  upon  these  great  ethical  problems  which  does  not  make  aoknowloil 
meut  of  the  binding  obligations  of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  work  which  the  university  is  expected  to  d<K  and  this,  thonj 
it  does  not  so  completely  fit  the  imagination  of  the  ambitious  professor  who  dreai 
of  fame,  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  work  which  it  can  do.  It  is  the  province  of  t 
university  to  train  men,  by  means  of  a  liberal  education,  for  the  active  duties  of  1| 
It  is  given  only  to  a  few  to  add  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  at  r i 
intervals  that  we  shall  succeed  in  turning  out  a  great  thinker  who  will  make  1 
mark  upon  his  age.  But  our  colleges  and  universities  are  contributing  every  y  < 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  world  a  body  of  young  men  whose  agf|^ 
giite  influence  is  enormous.  It  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  should  ever  come  to  unil 
value  this  work  in  Princeton,  or  assign  it  a  second  place.  There  may  easily  be  i 
many  men  engaged  in  the  special  work  of  the  scholar:  there  are  only  limited  opp. 
tunities  for  a  career  in  science,  but  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  men  wlio  c 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  the  advantages  of  a  lil>e 
education.  The  best  work  of  Princeton  is  represented  to-day  in  her  3,916  li\rx 
graduates.  They  are  our  letters  of  commendation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expeot 
of  the  average  graduate  that  he  should  be  a  technical  scholar.  But  we  have  ilc 
something  if  we  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his  underst-anding  that  he  may  kno'w  'wi 
the  w  orld  of  thought  and  learning  means.  We  have  done  something  if  ^re  Ixt 
helped  him  so  to  widen  the  area  of  his  selfhood  and  adjust  it  to  the  world  lie  li^ 
in  that  ho  can  enter  into  appreciative  relationship  with  the  true,  the  beautiful,  a 
good.  Wo  have  done  something  if  wo  have  so  impressed  his  moral  nature  that  li< 
able  to  have  worthy  ideals  in  regard  to  his  own  life  and  a  comprehensiTe  sense  of  i 
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•  '■ties  of  citizensliip.  ^Wct  liave  rendered  no  small  servlr e  to  tho  world  i 
^  3f  oor  work,  tho  iiifii  'who  go  out  from  oar  halls  are  so  appr«oiative 
*^np8  are  true,  -wliateoever"  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  jai 
:J=iing8  are  pure,  -whataoevor  things  are  of  good  report,  that  they  may 
■■^"^lings.  It  nee^«  no  argii-uieiit  to  show  that  the  complete  man  is  he 
'^slminmtes  in  religion.  1'he  utilitarian  view  of  education,  which  n 
*--*e*n8to  an  end,  is  not  to  ho  despised.  I  should  not  be  so  unpractical 
"^^  feet  that  ©docation  holps  a  man  to  make  a  place  in  the  world;  t 
iiMy  luid  power.  Dnt  a  lArgo  place  must  60  i^iven  to  religion  in  the  ] 
«oant  of  life,  for  what  »hall  it  pro  lit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  wor 
^u  soul?  LTnivorBity  mon  are  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  to  be  1 
n  in  thif»  nation.  Thoao  are  the  men  to  whom  we  must  look  to  be 
trers  of  a  high  morality  ;  to  set  an  example  of  unselfish  living  for 
^d  that  their  iu  tliionee  may  he  good  in  the  ratio  that  it  is  groat,  it  is 
^**Jr  moral  anil  reli*»'ious  natures  shall  be  trained  as  well  as  their  intell< 
<*  inieht  well  foel*<li»con raged  if  tho  educated  men  of  this  land  shoi 
legions.  And  if  the  gradnatos  of  our  universities  should  tur  --- 
^'«ionof  their  fathc-rs  wo  might  well  exclaim, ''If  the  light 
^  liow  great  is  that  darltnoas. 


turn  their  l 
that  is  it 


IV. 


/*>y^  leads  me  tp  »»>% 
rf^kJ^ost  inevii 


„»-»  ,    in  »  closing  word,  that  the  religious  thought 
tahlv  affo*"*  tho  popular  religion.     University  men  set  tl 
r.       #•*>!«  rlAV   ill   religion,  as  in  other  things.     I  do  not  mean  by  t 
I  i-c  w  ,.    .  -11   1,^1*1   its  o-wn  by  the  grace  of  university  authorities  i 

iv*^^)^l^^*f°  ri*^  doT>on<ia  on  the  good  will  of  tho  philo  onhers  fc 
^;^^^-^^  iJ^f  mt^irthority .  Believing  as  I  do  in  revealed  relViou,  I 
^  *^^^tion  or  Y*f -*:*  _-^^  -|>v  the  labors  of  a  few  professors  of  hist^rica 
j^;^.]  U  wiU  »«^"f*"!^mAV  *l>e,  as  there  have  b^n,  times  of  religions  d 
.^i    «r.;.^       Rnt  t&oro  *^5^^    jt   is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  religio 


."^l 


*t:i5in 


the  universky  is  favorable  to  serious  reli^ 

'a  more  serioi 


>  ^^S'^'O  l***®  ^'         ^■m-^Vt^r^    in     tn.t3    uuircrop*^   la  xuvurnujo  lu 

'  A, J  Uectnal  atmoop  "•V^s  al>sorbing  interest  in  sport  and 

*WHHild  like  to  see  ^  'jT^^  social  pleasure  from  university  life,  but  I  w 

^   |!^    I  wouldnot  CO*  ^^^^^  ijjt^  ^  p^j.j^^  ^f  jj^^^^,^ 

^r^iveraity  career  ^"'^^^fc  i  would  not  make  it  a  jest. 
^1^^  life  too  »®'^**^"?  vlfcics  hut  there  is  more  reason  to 
-^    5i  may  t^ecome  j*K^:p^  ^    one-aided  culture  that  may  prove 


into  a  period  of  indolent  enjoymeut. 
.  There  is  reasc 
»  fear  that  they  > 

^   --       ^^^         .    i»    *»    ^— .;  prove  itself  th< 

ercDce.      Xn^ro    *^^  -  ^^  our  nature.    There  is  a  type  of  Hellenism 
*-^    -  18  deepest  ano-   ll^Zi^  tho  flesh,  where  the  sensuous  love  of  beauti 
iJlJ^^n  rehabilitation    ox    ^         __,„     ,^, ,„  ^  ..:_....  ._..:_  .. 

^,*<*  sensual  disregar^ 


I2' 


iJTere 

^^  is  <       >     .--.     ^ __^ 

%y£   morals.    There  is  a  scientific  devotion  to 

atrophy  of  the  finer  elements  of  our  spiritual 

J    -^if^h  may  end   xix    ^,  j-  ^©ntiinent,  our  hope,  our  trust  in  the  Father  it 

^'^oira  onr  poetry,  ^^I^**    in.   university  life  that  awaken  anxiety  in  thou 

*^Iiere  are  ten d«* n. <5 \^^.      ^    that  the  religious  influence  of  the  univen 

At»d  yet  1  <^o  not    TXii  ji^^^^jji  the  time  of  Wickliflfe,  in  Oxford,  and  Hu 

^^*ii  rhiefly  no^atxv'e-      ^^o    nniversitives  have  been  centers  of  religioi 

5i?^il  the  present   ^?^^^s«xn    and  Katioualism  and  Sacramentarianism. 

^^  hsive  had   Kixritaii^  ^^  i^aa  heeu  defeSBed  by  university  men.    Th 

^^^is  l>eeii  attaclce^l    **i\^^olo^y  ^^^^  periods  of  apologetic.    And  with  t 

periods  of  ^^f^^^^^%ir^&   centering  in  and  involving  religions  problem 

t^  day  oil  all  n.^****    IV  o  xxn-i^v-ersity  will  soon  be  the  center  of  another  n 

help  helieving  that  xn        ^^^ietic,  and  it  will  not  be  Puritau  in  form,  I 

BBmt.     It  wiVl  5*^  „rii    attempt  the  synthesis  of  modern  thought  iu  hii 


■i^- 


oficstractive.  I^  ^^^Vt  "eference  to  the  problem  of  Christianity.  Th< 
phv  and  criticism  ^f^  -wish^  ftud  there  may  not  go  into  it  all  that  we 
not  jso  on  a«  'W^.  ^Ti^^^^ceod  npo^  the  basis  of  the  written  Word  and  tl 
&at  the  worlt  vriU  l^T^^  -^^  the  key  to  our  metaphysic,  our  history,  our  1 
flesh.  The  ^-^^^^^^ S^^'£^  The  men  who  engage  in  this  work  will  rebu 
pliT,*c»TLr  theory  oi  i^^JL^ation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  ( 
of'&ith  Tipon  >^**,^-  Atone. 

Wlnf^  tho  ch-ieC  ^^^^tL -|j  part  Princeton  will  have  in  this  religious  in 

I  do  not  Itno^^*'  ^^^^^,^«.^  it — may  open  the  twentieth  century.     It  woe 

#r\iieh — dare  X  T»Tf<*P'*^'5©.      The  fathers  of  this  institution  have  laid  tl 

14  t&kfi  ftho^ild.  "have  11         ^^rs  to  build  thereon.    Let  us  take  heed  how  v 

40an^»i^d  atroag-      ^T^t^viv  he  careful  not  to  undo  the  work  already  d 

tM^.      \^\^  r%A  ^^^^  fay  than  that  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Chrit 

la^&A.a^\oTv  can  ^^       .^     nphere  of  religious  eoclesiasticisni,  let  us  hope 

^'^'^^  ^^  ^Ti  practical  religious  life  Princeton  may  keep  the  place  h 
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No  part  of  our  work  is  more  important  than  that  which  addresses  itself  to  t 
devotional  side  of  our  nature  and  that  centers  in  onr  chapel  services. 

There  have  been  io  past  days  ^oat  seasons  of  religious  awakening  in  this  coUe| 
I  pray  God  that  times  of  refreshing  may  come  again.  There  has  always  been  her< 
body  of  earnest,  spiritually  minded  men.  There  were  never  more  than  there  J 
to-day.  Christianity,  as  we  understand  it,  is  more  than  a  series  of  precepts.  It 
a  way  of  salvation.  We  preach  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.  We  believe  tl 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  that  we  have  redemption  through  His  blo( 

Through  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  y^Ts  of  the  history  of  the  college  of  New  Jt 
sey  this  message  has  been  faithfully  proclaimed  in  her  pulpit,  and  it  is  the  eanii 
prayer  of  all  who  love  her  best  and  have  served  her  most  that  the  day  may  ne^ 
come  when  it  can  be  said  of  those  who  hold  high  place  in  Princeton  University  tl 
tiiey  are  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

PRINCETON  IN  THE   NATION'S   SERVICE. 
Oration  by  Prof.  Woodbow  Wu^on. 

Princeton  was  founded  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  stirring  changes  which  put  i 
Revolutionary  drama  on  the  stage— not  to  breed  politicians,  but  to  give  young  ir 
such  training' as,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  fit  them  handsomely  for  the  pulpit  a 
for  the  grave  duties  of  citizens  and  neighbors.  A  small  ^oup  of  Presbyterian  rai 
istcrs  took  the  initiative  in  its  foundation.  They  acted  without  ecclesiastical  auth 
ity,  as  if  under  obligation  to  society  rather  than  to  the  church.  They  had  no  nu 
vfsion  of  what  was  to  come  upon  the  country  than  their  fellow-colonists  had;  tli 
knew  only  that  the  pulpits  of  the  middle  and  southeni  colonies  lacked  propei 
equipp^'d  men  and  all  the  youth  in  those  parts  ready  means  of  access  to  the  bi;;l 
sort  of  schooling.  They  thought  the  discipline  at  Yale  a  little  less  than  liberal,  a 
the  training  oftercd  as  a  substitute  in  some  quarters  a  good  deal  less  than  thorou^ 
Thoy  wanted  a  *' seminary  of  true  religion  and  good  literature,"  which  should 
after  their  own  model  and  among  their  own  people. 

It  was  not  a  sectarian  school  they  wished.  They  were  acting  as  citizens,  not 
clergymen,  and  the  charter  they  obtained  said  never  a  word  about  creed  or  doctrit 
but  they  gave  religion  the  first  place  in  their  programme,  which  belonged  to  it 
right,  and  confided  the  formation  of  their  college  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinsc 
ouo  of  their  own  number,  and  a  man  of  such  mastery  as  they  could  trust. 

It  was  by  that  time  the  year  1768 ;  Mr.  Dickinson  had  drawn  that  little  group 
students  about  him  under  the  first  charter  only  twenty-one  years  ago ;  the  college  h 
been  firmly  seated  in  Princeton  only  those  twelve  years  in  which  it  had  seen  Bi 
and  Edwards  and  Davies  and  Finley  die,  and  had  found  it  not  a  little  hard  tp  live 
long  in  the  face  of  its  losses  and  the  uneasy  movements  of  the  time.  It  had  be 
brought  to  Princeton  in  the  very  midst  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  when  t 
country  was  in  doubt  who  should  possess  the  continent.  The  deep  excitement 
the  stamp  act  had  come,  with  all  its  sinister  threats  of  embroilment  and  dlsafiecti( 
while  yet  it  was  in  its  infancy  and  first  effort  to  live.  It  was  impossible  it  shoi 
obtain  proper  endowment  or  right  and  equitable  development  in  such  a  season, 
ought  by  every  ordinary  rule  of  life  to  have  been  quite  snuffed  out  in  the  thick  a 
troubled  air  of  the  time.  New  Jersey  ^id  not,  like  Virginia  and  Massachuset 
easily  form  her  purpose  in  that  day  of  anxious  doubt.  She  was  mixed  of  many  wi 
ring  elements,  as  New  York  also  was,  and  suffered  a  turbulence  of  spirit  that  did  i 
very  kindly  breed  true  religion  and  good  literature. 

But  your  thorough  Presbyterian  is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  life,  is 
too  stubborn  a  fiber,  too  unrelaxing  a  purpose,  to  suffer  mere  inconvenience  to  bri 
defeat.  DiflSculty  bred  effort,  rather,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon  found  an  instituti 
ready  to  his  hand  that  had  come  already  in  that  quickening  time  to  a  sort  of  cru 
maturity.  It  was  no  small  proof  of  its  self-possession  and  self-knowledge  that  the 
who  watched  over  it  had  chosen  that  very  time  of  crisis  to  put  a  man  like  Jol 
Witherspoon  at  the  head  of  its  administration,  a  man  so  compounded  of  statesm 
and  scholar,  Calvinist  Scotsman  and  orator,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  sore  puzzle  wh( 
to  place  or  rank  him,  whether  among  great  divines,  great  teachers,  or  great  stat 
men.  He  seems  to  be  all  these,  and  to  defy  classification*  so  big  is  he,  so  various, 
prodigal  of  gifts.  His  vitality  entered  like  a  tonic  into  the  college,  kept  it  alive 
that  time  of  peril — made  it  as  individual  and  inextinguishable  a  force  as  he  hims 
was,  alike  in  scholarship  and  in  public  afiairs. 

It  has  never  been  natural,  it  has  seldom  been  possible,  in  this  country  for  leami 
to  seek  a  place  apart  and  hold  aloof  from  afiairs.  It  is  only  when  society  is  old,  la 
settled  to  its  ways,  confident  in  habit,  and  without  self-questionings  upon  any  vil 
point  of  conduct,  that  study  can  effect  seclusion  and  despise  the  passing  interests 
the  day.    America  has  never  yet  had  a  season  of  leisure  quiet  in  which  etudei 
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flmld  seek  n  life  apart  withont  sharp  rigors  of  conscience,  or  college  instructors 
c*fly  forget  that  they  were  training  citizens  as  well  as  drilling  pupils;  and  Prince- 
mnisnot  likely  to  forget  that  sharp  schooling  of  her  youth,  when  she  first  learned 
Tklewou  of  public  service.  She  shall  not  easily  get  John  Witherspoou  ont  oi  her 
wastitntion. 

It  WM  apiece  of  providential  good  fortune  that  brought  such  a  man  to  Princeton 
a:  sueh  a  time.  He  was  a  man  of  the  sort  other  men  follow  and  tako  counsel  of 
sWIy,  and  as  if  they  found  in  him  the  full  expression  of  what  is  best  in  themsol  ves— 
G't  beeaose  he  was  always  wise,  but  because  he  showed  always  so  fine  an  ardor  lor 
'uatever  was  worth  while  and  of  the  better  part  of  man's  spirit;  because  ho  uttered 
kis  thought  with  an  inevitable  glow  of  eloquence;  because  of  his  irrcsistiblo  charm 
iutti  individual  power.  The  lively  wit  of  the  man,  besides,  struck  always  upon  tlie 
letter  of  his  thought  like  a  ray  of  light,  compelling  men  te  receive  what  ho  said  or 
f^lso  seem  themselves  opaque  and  laughable.  A  certain  straightforward  vigor  in 
his  way  of  saying  things  gave  his  style  an  almost  irresistible  power  of  entering  into 
Eea's  convictions.  A  he^y  honesty  showed  itself  in  all  that  he  did  and  won  men's 
allegiance  upon  the  instant.  They  loved  him  even  when  they  had  the  hardihood  to 
<^sagree  with  him. 

He  came  to  the  college  in  1768,  and  ruled  it  till  ho  died,  in  X794.  In  the  very  mid- 
dle of  his  tenn,  as  head  of  the  college,  the  Revolution  came,  to  draw  men's  minds 
imperatively  off  from  everything  but  war  and  politics,  and  he  turned  with  all  the 
|'«rce  and  frankness  of  his  nature  to  the  public  tasks  of  the  great  struggle,  assisted 
m  the  making  of  a  now  constitution  for  the  State,  became  her  spokesman  in  the  Con- 
tiaental  Congress ;  would  have  pressed  her  on,  if  he  could,  to  utter  a  declaration  of 
hdppendence  of  her  own  before  the  Congress  had  acted ;  voted  for  and  signed  the 
?reat  Declaration  with  hearty  good  will  when  it  came;  acted  for  the  country  in  mat- 
^n  alike  of  war  and  of  finance;  stood  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  a  great 
advocate  and  orator,  deeming  himself  forward  in  the  service  of  God  when  most 
«Jeagodin  the  service  of  men  and  of  liberty.  There  were  unbroken  sessions  of  the 
cj>lle»e meanwhile.  Each  army  in  its  turn  drove  out  the  little  group  of  students  who 
elniig  to  the  place.  The  college  building  became  now  a  military  hospital  and  again 
a  barracks  for  the  troops:  for  a  little  while,  upon  a  memorable  day  in  1777,  a  sort  of 
strenghold.  New  Jersey  s  open  counties  became  for  a  time  the  Revolutionary  battle- 
gronnd  and  field  of  maneuver.  Swept  through  from  end  to  end  by  the  rush  of  armies, 
1^0  State  seem^  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  and  Princeton  a  central  point  of  strategy. 
Hie  dramatic  winter  of  1776-77  no  Princeton  man  can  over  forget,  lived  he  never  so 
joag— that  Tfinter  which  saw  a  year  of  despair  turned  suddenly  into  a  year  of  hope. 
in  Jtily  there  had  been  bonfires  and  boisterous  rojoicings  in  the  college  yard  and  the 
Tillage  itreet  at  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — for,  though  the  rest 
PI  the  country  might  doubt  and  stand  timid  for  a  little  while  to  see  the  bold  thing 
'^t^.Dr.  ■V?ither8i>oon'8  pupils  were  in  spirits  to  know  the  fight  was  to  be  fought  to 
»  finish.  Then  suddenly  the  end  had  seemed  to  come.  Before  the  year  was  out 
J^ashington  was  in  the  place,  beaten  and  in  full  retreat,  only  three  thousand  men  at 
"35  back,  abandoned  by  his  genorals,  deserted  by  his  troops,  hardly  daring  to  stop 
^  he  had  put  the  unbridged  Delaware  between  himself  and  his  enemy.  The  British 
«onj  close  at  his  heels,  and  the  town  was  theirs  until  Washington  came  back  again, 
tl«'  third  day  of  the  new  year,  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  his  view  halloo  yonder 
JP«i  the  hiU,  as  if  ho  were  in  the  hunting  field  again.  Then  there  was  fighting  In 
m  Tery  streets,  and  cannon  planted  against  the  walls  of  Old  North  herself.  *Twas 
^>t  likely  any  Princeton  man  would  forget  those  days,  when  the  whole  face  of  the 
*ar  was  changed  and  New  Jersey  was  shaken  of  the  burden  of  the  fighting.  There 
^ahnost  always  something  doing  at  the  place  when  the  soldiers  were  out,  for  the 
*^ttou«  Scotsman  who  had  the  ooUege  at  his  heart  never  left  it  for  long  at  a  time, 
"*aUhe  was  so  intent  upon  the  public  business.  It  was  haphazard  and  piecemeal 
^ork,  no  ddtibt,  but  there  was  the  spirit  and  the  resolution  of  the  Revolution  itself 

£  what  was  done — the  spirit  of  Witherspoon.  It  was  not  as  if  someone  else  had 
'^  master.  Dr.  Witherspoon  could  have  pupils  at  will.  He  was  so  much  else 
^^^  schoolmaster  and  preceptor,  was  so  great  a  figure  in  the  people's  eye,  went 
*w>ttt8o  like  an  accepted  leader,  geuerously  lending  a  great  character  to  a  groat 
'^,  that  he  could  bid  men  act  and  know  that  they  would  heed  him. 

in©  time,  as  well  aa  his  own  genius,  enabled  him  to  put  a  distinctive  stamp  upon 
^pnpiU.  There  was  close  contact  between  master  and  pupils  in  that  day  of  begin- 
^^^  He  lectured  upon  taste  and  style,  as  well  as  upon  abstract  questions  of  phi- 

j*ophy,  and  upon  politics  as  a  science  of  government,  and  of  public  duty  as  little 
^**^wgotten  as  religion  itself  in  any  well-considered  plan  of  life.  He  had  found 
7*,^«ge  ready  to  serve  such  purpose  when  he  came,  because  of  the  stamp  Burr 
^  Dftviea  and  Finley  had  put  upon  it.  They  had,  one  and  all,  consciously  set  them- 
f   ^!^  ttiake  tho  college  a  place  where  young  men's  minds  should  be  rendered  fit 

^vfun,  for  the  public  ministry  of  the  bench  and  senate,  as  well  as  of  the  pulpit. 
'^  ia  Finley's  day,  but  just  now  gone  by,  tliat  the  college  had  sent  out  such  men 
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as  William  Paterson,  Lutber  Martin,  and  Oliver  Ellswoi-th.  Witherspoon  but  gav< 
quickened  life  to  tbe  old  spirit  and  nietbod  of  tbe  place  wbere  tbere  bad  been  dril 
from  the  first  in  public  sneecb  and  public  spirit. 

And  the  Ke volution,  wnen  it  came,  seemed  but  an  object  lesson  in  his  scheme  o 
life.  It  was  not  simply  fighting  that  was  done  at  Piiuceton.  The  little  town  becami 
for  a  season  tbe  center  of  politics,  too;  once  and  aj^ain  the  legislature  of  the  Stat 
sat  in  tbe  college  hall,  and  its  Revolutionary  Council  of  Safety.  Soldiers  and  publi 
men  whose  names  the  war  was  making  known  to  every  man  frequented  the  quie 
little  place,  and  racy  talk  ran  high  in  the  jolly  little  tavern  where  hung  the  sien  o 
Hud i bras.  Finally  the  Federal  Congress  itself  sought  the  place  and  filled  the  coilog 
hall  with  a  new  scene,  sitting  a  whole  season  there  to  do  its  business— its  Presiden 
a  trustee  of  the  college.  A  commencement  day  came  which  saw  both  Washingtoi 
and  Witherspoon  on  the  platform  together— the  two  men,  it  was  said,  who  could  no 
be  matched  for  striking  presence  in  all  the  country— and  the  young  salutatoriai 
turned  to  the  country's  leader  to  say  what  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  utter.  Th 
sum  of  th©  town's  excitement  was  made  up  when,  upon  that  notable  last  dayof  Octc 
ber  in  the  year  1783,  news  of  peace  came  to  that  secluded  hall  to  add  a  crownin 
touch  of  gladness  to  tbe  gay  and  brilliant  company  met  to  receive  with  formal  wel 
come  tbe  minister  plenipotentiary  but  just  come  from  th©  Netherlands,  Washingtoi 
moving  among  them  tbe  hero  whom  the  news  enthroned. 

It  was  no  single  stamp  or  character  that  the  college  gave  its  pupils.  Jame 
Madison,  Philip  Freneau,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Harry  Lee  had  come  from  it  almost  at 
single  birth,  between  1771  and  1773 — ^James  Madison,  the  philosophical  statesraar 
subtly  compounded  of  learning  and  practical  sagacity;  Philip  Freneau,  the  careles 
poet  and  reckless  pamphleteer  of  a  party;  Aaron  Burr,  with  genius  enough  to  hav 
made  him  immortal  and  unschooled  passion  ©nough  to  have  made  him  infamone 
**  Lighthors©  Harry"  Lee,  a  Rupert  in  battle,  a  boy  in  counsel,  higbstrung,  audacioni 
willful,  lovable,  a  figure  for  romance.  These  men  wer©  types  of  the  spirit  of  whic 
the  college  was  full— the  spirit  of  free  individual  d©v©lopment  which  found  its  perfec 
expression  in  th©  President  himself. 

Princeton  sent  upon  the  public  stag©  an  ©xtraordinary  number  of  men  of  notabl 
quality  in  those  days:  became  herself  for  a  time  in  some  visible  sort  the  academi 
center  of  the  Revolution ;  fitted,  among  tbe  rest,  the  man  in  whom  th©  country  wa 
one  day  to  recognize  the  chief  author  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Princetonian 
are  never  tired  of  telling  how  many  public  men  graduated  from  Princeton  in  Witb 
spoon's  time — 20  Senators,  23  Representatives,  13  Governors^  3  judges  of  theSuprem 
Court  of  theUnion,  1  Vice  President,  andaPresident ;  all  within  a  space  of  twenty  yean 
and  from  a  college  which  seldom  had  more  than  100  students.  Nine  Princeton  we; 
sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  and,  though  but  6  of  them  were  Witl 
erspoon's  pupils,  there  was  no  other  college  that  had  there  so  many  as  6,  and  th 
redoubtable  aoctor  might  have  claimed  alfo  as  his  in  spirit  and  capacity.  Madiso 
guided  the  convention  through  the  critical  stages  of  its  anxious  work  with  a  tad 
a  gentle  (quietness,  an  art  of  leading  without  insisting,  ruling  without  commandin^i 
an  authority,  not  of  ton©  or  ©mphasis,  but  of  apt  suggestion — such  as  Dr.  Witherapoo 
could  never  have  exercised.  Princeton  men  fathered  both  the  Virginia  plan,  wbic 
was  adopted,  and  th©  New  Jersey  plan,  which  was  rejected;  and  Princeton  me 
advocated  the  compromises  without  which  no  plan  could  have  won  acceptance.  Th 
strenuous  Scotsman's  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  to  see  a  government  set  ovc 
the  nation  that  should  last  was  realized  as  even  h©  might  not  have  been  bold  enong 
to  hope.    No  man  had  ever  better  right  to  rejoice  in  his  pupils. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  we  can  distinguish  Princeton's  touch  and  metho 
in  the  Revolution  or  her  distinctive  handiwork  in  the  Constitution  of  th©  Union.  W 
can  show  nothing  more  of  historical  fact  than  that  her  own  president  took  a  gret 
place  of  leadership  in  that  time  of  change  and  became  on©  of  th©  first  fibres  of  tl 
age;  that  the  college  which  he  led  and  to  which  he  gave  his  spirit  conttibuted  moi 
than  her  share  of  public  men  to  the  making  of  the  nation,  outranked  her  elder  riva 
in  tbe  roll-call  of  the  Constitutional  Convent! on^  and  seemed  for  a  little  a  seminai 
of  statesmen  rather  than  a  quiet  seat  of  academic  learning.  What  takes  our  adm 
ration  and  engages  unr  fancy  in  looking  back  to  that  time  is  the  g©n©rous  union  the 
established  in  the  college  between  tbe  life  of  philosophy  and  the  life  of  the  State. 

It  moves  her  sons  very  deeply  to  find  Princeton  to  have  been  from  the  first  whj 
they  know  her  to  have  been  in  their  own  day — a  school  of  duty.  The  Revolutiouai 
days  are  gone,  and  you  shall  not  find  upon  her  rolls  another  group  of  names  give 
to  public  life  that  can  equal  her  muster  in  the  days  of  the  Revmution  and  the  formi 
tiou  of  the  Government.  But  her  rolls  read  sine©  the  old  days,  if  you  know  bat 
little  of  the  quiet  life  of  scattered  neighborhoods,  like  a  roster  of  trust©©©,  a  list  < 
the  silent  men  who  carry  tbe  honorable  burdens  of  business  and  of  social  obligatioi 
of  such  names  as  keep  credit  and  confidence  in  heart.  They  suggest  a  soil  full  ( 
the  old  seed,  and  ready,  should  the  air  of  the  time  move  shrewdly  upon  it  as  in  tfc 
old  days,  to  spring  once  more  into  the  old  harvest.    Th©  various,  boisterous  strengt 
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i^tlie  yonog  men  of  affairs  who  went  out  with  Witherspoon's  toooh  npon  them  !■ 
o^viondy  not  of  the  ayerage  breed  of  any  place,  bat  the  special  fruitage  of  an  excep- 
tioal  time.  Later  generations  ineyitably  reverted  to  the  elder  type  of  Paterson  and 
filsworth,  the  type  of  sound  learning  and  stout  character,  without  bold  impulse 
t^ed  or  any  uneasy  hope  to  change  the  world.  It  has  been  Princeton's  work,  id  all 
n^mry  seasons,  not  to  change  but  to  strengthen  society,  to  give,  not  yeast,  but 
^nad  for  tiie  raising. 

Xoone  who  looks  into  the  life  of  the  institution  shall  find  it  easy  to  say  what  gave 
itiU  spirit  and  kept  it  in  its  character  the  generations  through,  but  some  things  lie 
tenons  to  the  view  in  Princeton's  case.  She  had  always  been  a  school  of  religion, 
ad  no  one  of  her  sons,  who  has  really  lived  her  life,  has  escaped  that  steadying 
tooch  which  has  made  her  a  school  of  duty.  Religion,  conceive  it  but  liberally 
Boogh,  ii  the  true  salt  wherewith  to  keep  both  duty  and  learning  sweet  against  the 
ttint  of  time  and  change,  and  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  have  couceived  it  thus  liberally, 
^  Princeton's  founders  did.  Duty  with  them  was  a  practical  thing^oncemed  with 
nje^hteomneas  in  this  world^  as  well  as  with  salvation  in  the  next.  There  is  nothing 
^tgivet  such  pith  to  pnblio  service  as  religion.  A  God  of  truth  is  no  mean  prompter 
ts  tbe  enlijriitened  service  of  mankind ;  and  character  formed,  as  if  in  His  eye,  has 
■Ivaji  a  fiber  and  sanction  such  as  you  shall  not  obtain  for  the  ordinary  man  A*om 
^  mild  promptings  of  philosophy. 

It  it  noteworthy  now  often  God-fearing  men  have  been  forward  in  those  revolutions 
taieh  have  Tindieated  rights,  and  how  seldom  in  those  which  have  wrought  a  work 
•f  dtttruction.  There  was  a  spirit  of  practical  piety  in  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
*ai(h  Dr.  Witherspoon  taught.  No  man,  particularly  a  young  man,  who  heard  him 
tt>Bid  doDbt  a  cause,  a  righteous  cause,  or  deem  religion  aught  but  a  prompter  in  it. 
A^^olntion  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  duty  in  Princeton.  Duty  becomes  the 
»«re  noble  when  thus  oonceived  the  **  stern  daujo^hter  of  the  voice  of  God, "  and  that 
yotce  moat  ever  seem  near  and  in  the  midst  of  life  if  it  be  made  to  sound  dominant 
fr^iQ  the  first  in  all  thought  of  men  in  the  world.  It  has  not  been  by  accident,  there- 
fere,  that  Princeton  men  have  been  inclined  to  public  life.  A  strong  sense  of  duty 
^afretfol  thin^  in  confinement,  and  will  not  easily  consent  to  be  kept  at  home 
**»pped  op  within  a  narrow  round.  The  university  in  our  day  is  no  longer  inclined 
J> 'itand  aJoof  from  the  practical  world,  and,  surely^  it  ought  never  to  have  had  the 
^J^tioQ  to  do  so.  It  is  the  business  of  a  university  to  impart  to  the  rank  and  file 
ofth<>men  whom  it  trains  the  right  thoug^ht  of  the  world,  the  thought  which  it  has 
{^t^  and  established,  the  principles  which  have  stood  through  the  seasons  and 
#coBie  at  length  a  part  of  the  immemorial  wisdom  of  the  race.  The  object  of  educa- 
^  ia  not  merely  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  the  individual  minds :  it  is  rather  its 
*ujfetto  draw  all  minds  to  a  proper  adjustment  to  the  physical  and  social  world  in 
'bich  they  are  to  have  their  life  and  their  development;  to  enlighton,  strengthen, 
1  ^  make  fit.  The  business  of  the  world  is  not  innividual  success,  but  its  own  bet- 
I  ■'n&eDt,  strengthening,  and  growth  in  spiritual  insight.  **  So  tench  us  to  number 
I  ^  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom"  is  the  right  prayer  and 
•juration. 

•^as  not  a  work  of  destruction  which  Princeton  helped  forward  even  in  that  day 
«  norm  which  came  at  the  Revolution,  but  work  of  preservation.  The  American 
"i^olotion  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the  world ;  it  created  a  new  nation  and  a 
^»  polity;  but  it  was  a  work  of  conservation  after  all,  as  fhndamen tally  conserva- 
^  as  the  revolution  of  1688  or  the  e|^rtion  of  Magna  Charta.  A  change  of  alle- 
^ar«aod  the  erection  of  a  new  natilffi^in  the  West  were  its  inevitable  results  but 
f||rt»  objects.  Its  object  was  the  preservation  of  the  body  of  liberties,  to  keep  the 
^Jw  ooarse  of  English  development  in  America  clear  of  im]>ediment.  It  was 
T*rt,  not  in  rebellion,  but  in  self-defense.  If  it  brought  change,  it  was  the  change 
^^Jwity,  the  fiilfillment  of  destiny,  the  appropriate  fruitage  of  wholesale  and 
2^  growth.  It  was  part  of  English  liberty  that  America  should  be  free.  The 
T^tof  our  Revolution  was  as  quick  and  vital  in  the  minds  of  Chatham  and  of 
^j«M in  the  minds  of  Otis  and  Henry  and  Washington.  There  is  nothing  so  con- 
r^^wnre  of  life  as  growth ;  when  that  stops,  decay  sets  in  and  the  end  comes  on 
yj*-  Progress  is  Ufe,  for  the  body  politic  as  for  the  body  natural.  To  stand  still 
>JH!ontt^th. 

Ik  'r**^'  if  yon  will  but  look,  yon  have  the  law  of  conservatism  disclosed;  it  is 
f^^^Mproness.  Bnt  not  all  change  is  progress,  not  all  growth  is  the  manifesta- 
J^wlife.  Let  one  part  of  the  body  be  in  haste  to  outgrow  the  rest  and  you  have 
l2S®*  disease,  the  threat  of  death.  The  growth  that  is  a  manifestation  of  life 
jlJWwble,  draws  its  springs  gently  out  of  the  old  fountains  of  strength,  builds 
2?'!J^°**  covets  the  old  airs  that  have  blown  upon  it  time  out  of  mind  in  the 
g'^w^ges  ouffht  surely  to  be  the  best  nurseries  of  such  life,  the  best  schools  of 
?^yy«"»  whieh  conserves.  Unschooled  men  have  only  their  habits  to  remind 
rr^^pflst^  only  their  desires  and  their  instinctive  judgments  of  what  is  right 

V>«tkeiB  into  the  Aitnie;  the  college  should  serve  the  State  as  its  organ  of 
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• 
Teoollectkm,  its  Beat  of  yitiil  memory.    It  should  give  the  country  men  who  kn 
the  probabilities  of  failure  and  success^  who  can  separate  the  t'Ondeuoies  which 
permanent  from  the  tendencies  which  are  of  the  moment  merely,  who  can  disi 
ffuish  promises  from  threats,  knowing  the  life  men  have  lived;  the  hopes  they  hi 
tested,  and  the  principlea  they  have  proved. 

Thin  college  gave  the  country  at  least  a  handful  of  such  men  in  its  infancy,  and 
president  for  leader.  The  blood  of  John  Knox  ran  in  Witherspoon's  veins.  1 
great  drift  and  movement  of  English  liberty,  from  Magna  Charta  down,  was  in 
his  teachings  f  his  pupils  knew  as  well  as  Burke  did  that  to  argue  the  Americans 
of  their  liberties  would  be  to  falsify  their  pedigree.  "In  order  to  prove  that 
Ajnericans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties,"  Burke  cried,  "we  arc  every  day  ende 
oring  to  subvert  the  maxims  which  preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  our  own;"  the  v 
antiquarians  of  the  law  stood  ready  with  their  proof  that  the  colonies  could  nol 
taxed  by  Parliament.  This  Revolution,  at  any  rate,  was  a  keeping  of  faith  with 
past.  To  stand  for  it  was  to  be  like  Hampden,  a  champion  of  law  though  he  wi 
stood  the  king.  It  was  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  very  men  who  had  fonm 
the  Government,  then  for  a  little  while  grown  so  tyrannous  and  forgetful  of  its  gi 
traditions.  This  was  the  compulsion  of  life,  not  of  passion,  and  college  halls  wei 
better  school  of  revolution  than  colonial  assemblies. 

Provided,  of  course,  they  were  guided  bjr  such  a  spirit  as  Witherspoon'e,  noth 
is  easier  than  to  falsify  the  past;  lifeless  instruction  will  do  it.  If  yon  rob  i 
vitality,  stiffen  it  with  pedantry,  sophisticate  it  with  argument,  chill  it  with  uns; 
pathetic  comment,  you  render  it  as  dead  as  any  academic  exercise.  The  safest  i 
in  all  ordinary  seasons  is  to  let  it  speak  for  itself;  resort  to  its  records,  listen  to 
poets  and  to  its  masters  in  the  humbler  art  of  prose.  Your  real  and  proj^er  obji 
after  all,  is  not  to  expound,  bnt  to  realize  it,  consort  with  it^  and  make  yeur  sp 
kin  with  it,  so  that  you  may  never  shake  the  sense  of  obligation  off.  In  shoi 
believe  that  the  catholic  study  of  the  world's  literature  as  a  record  spirit  is  the  ri 
preparation  for  leadership.in  the  world's  affairs,  if  you  undertake  it  like  a  man  i 
not  like  a  pedant. 

Age  is  marked  in  the  case  of  every  people,  just  as  it  is  marked  in  the  case  of  ev 
work  of  art,  into  which  enters  the  example  of  the  masters,  the  taato  of  long  geu< 
tions  of  men,  the  thought  that  has  matured,  the  achievement  that  has  come  \i 
assurance.  The  child's  onide  drawing  shares  the  primitive  youth  of  the  first  hi< 
^yphics:  but  a  little  reading,  a  few  lessons  from  some  modem  master,  a  little  ti 
in  the  old  world's  galleries  set  the  lad  forward  a  thonsand  years  and  more,  make 
drawing  as  old  as  art  itself.  The  art  of  thinking  is  as  old,  and  it  is  the  nniversi 
functions  to  impart  it  in  all  its  length;  the  stiff  and  difficult  stuffs  of  fact  and  cs 
rienco  of  prejudice  and  affection,  in  which  the  hard  art  is  to  work  its  will,  and 
long  and  tedious  combinations  of  cause  and  effect  out  of  which  it  is  to  build  up 
results.  How  else  will  you  avoid  a  ceaseless  round  of  error!  The  world's  mem 
must  be  kept  alive,  or  wo  shall  never  see  an  end  of  its  old  mistakes.  We  are  in  d 
ger  to  lose  our  identity  and  become  infantile  in  every  generation.  That  is  the  i 
menace  under  which  we  cower  everywhere  in  this  age  of  change.  The  oldw< 
trembles  to  see  its  proletariat  in  the  saddle ;  wo  stand  dismayed  to  find  onrsel 

f  rowing  no  older,  always  as  young  as  the  information  of  our  most  nnnMrous  vot 
he  danger  docs  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  masses  whom  we  have  enfranchised  a 
to  work  any  iniquity  upon  us,  for  their  aim,  take  it  in  the  large,  is  to  make  a  ri| 
eons  polity.  The  peril  lies  in  this,  that  the  past  is  discredited  among  them,  beca 
they  placed  no  choosing  part  in  it.  It  was  their  enemy,  they  say,  and  they  will 
learn  of  it.    They  wish  to  break  with  i  t  forever ;  its  lessons  are  tahited  to  their  ta 

In  America,  especially,  we  run  perpetually  this  risk  of  newness.  Righteoi 
enough,  it  ia  in  part  a  consequence  of  boasting.  To  enhance  our  credit  for  oi 
nality  we  boasted  for  long  that  our  institutions  were  one  and  all  our  own  inventii 
and  the  pleasing  error  was  so  got  into  the  air  by  persistent  discharges  of  oral 
that  every  man's  atmosphere  became  surcharged  with  it,  and  it  seems  now  quite 
late  to  dislodge  it.  Three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  moreover,  roll  between  us  and 
elder  past  ot  the  world.  We  are  isolated  here.  We  can  not  see  other  nationi 
detail,  and  looked  at  in  the  large  they  do  not  seem  like  ourselves.  Our  proble 
we  say,  are  our  own,  and  we  will  take  our  own  way  of  solving  them.  Nothing  sei 
audacious  among  us,  for  our  case  seems  to  as  to  stand  singular  and  without  paraj 
We  run  in  a  free  field,  without  recollection  of  failure,  without  heed  of  example. 

it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  institution  of  learning  set  in  the  midst  < 
free  population  and  amidst  signs  of  social  change,  not  merely  to  implant  a  sens 
duty,  but  to  illuminate  duty  by  every  lesson  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  past.  ] 
not  a  dogmatic  process.  I  know  of  no  book  in  which  the  leeaons  of  the  past  are 
down.  1  do  not  know  of  any  man  whom  the  world  could  trust  to  write  such  a  b<3 
But  it  somehow  comes  about  that  the  man  who  has  traveled  in  the  realms  of  thou 
brings  lessons  home  with  him  which  make  him  grave  and  wise  beyond  his  fello 
and  thoughtfiil  with  the  thonghtfulaess  of  a  true  man  of  the  world. 
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fhkfM  seema  to  me,  is  the  real,  the  prevalent  argument  for  hokiinjac  every  man  we 
OQ  to  the  intimate  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  All  lit^^rature  that  has  lasted  has 
tkiicUiio  npon  us^  that  it  is  not  dead ;  bat  we  can  not  be  quite  so  sure  of  any  ns  we 

I  i»df  the  ancient  literature  that  still  lives,  becanse  none  has  live<l  so  long.  It  holds 
istrtof  leadership  in  the  aristocracy  of  natural  selection. 

'  Seadit,  moreover,  and  you  will  find  another  proof  of  vitality  in  it,  more  sijy^iil- 
csBt still.  You  shall  recognize  its  thoughts,  and  even  its  fancies,  as  your  lonff  time 
iuuliarB— shall  recognize  them  as  the  thoughts  that  have  begotten  a  vast  deal  of 
joarovn  literature.  It  is  the  general  air  of  the  world  a  man  gets  when  he  reads 
tktlassics,  tiie  thinking  which  depends  npon  no  time,  but  only  upon  human  nature, 
»liicli  fieems  full  of  the  voices  of  the  human  spirit,  quick  with  the  power  which 
■ores  ever  npon  the  face  of  affairs.  "What  Plato  ha«- thought  ho  may  think ;  what 
2 saint  has  felt  he  may  feel;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any  maii  ho  can  under- 
fUnd." 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  there  is  another  way  of  preparing  youn^  men  to  be  wise. 
I ae6d  not  tell  you  that  I  believe  in  the  lull,  explicit  instruction  m  history  and  in 
f)litlc8.  in  the  experiences  of  peoples  and  the  fortunes  of  governments,  in  the  whole 
rtoryof  what  men  have  attempted  and  what  they  have  accoiuplished  through  all 
the  changes,  both  of  ^rm  and  purpose,  in  their  organization  of  their  common  life. 
Hoaj  minds  will  receive  and  heed  this  systematic  iustructiou  which  have  no  ears 
fertile  voice  that  is  the  printed  page  of  literature. 

It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted — did  it  not? — that  colleges  would  be  found  always 
en  tlie  conservative  side  of  politics  (except  on  the  question  of  free  trade),  but  in 
tills  latter  day  a  great  deal  has  token  place  which  goes  far  toward  discrediting 
tlie presumption.  The  college  in  our  day  lives  very  near  indeed  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Torld.  It  IS  a  place  of  thelatest  experiments;  its  laboratories  are  brisk  with  the 
spirit  of  discovery ;  its  lecture  rooms  resound  with  the  discussion  of  now  theories  of 
ok  and  novel  programmes  of  reform.  There  is  no  radical  like  the  learned  radical, 
»H^  in  the  schools,  and  thoughts  of  revolution  have  in  our  time  been  harbored  in 
cniversities  as  naturally  as  they  were  once  nourished  among  the  encyclopedists.  It 
» the  Bcieatific  spirit  of  the  ago  that  has  wrought  the  change.  I  stand  with  my  hat 
off  at  every  mention  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  our  ago  an  ago  of  knowledge, 
ao  man  more  heartily  admires,  more  gladly  welcomes,  more  approvingly  reckons  the 
gaiaaad  the  enlightenment  that  have  como  to  the  world  through  the  extraordinary 
a^Tancc8  in  physical  science  which  this  age  has  wituesbcd.  lie  would  be  a  bar- 
Wlao  and  a  lover  of  darkness  who  should  grudge  that  great  study  any  part  of  its 
triamph.  Bat  I  am  a  student  of  society  and  should  deem  myself  unworthy  of  the 
eomradeship  of  great  men  of  science  should  I  not  speak  the  plain  truth  with  regard 
jo  what  I  see  happening  under  my  own  eyes.  I  havo  no  laboratory  but  the  world  of 
woks  and  men  in  which  I  livoj  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  seientitic  spirit  of 
^age  is  not  doing  us  a  certain  great  disservice,  working  in  us  a  certain  great 
«geaeracy.  Science  has  bred  in  us  a  spirit  of  experiment  and  a  contempt  for  the 
^t.  it  has  mado  us  credulous  of  quick  improvement,  hopeful  of  discovering  pau- 
•ttts,  confident  of  success  in  every  new  thing. 

.  Let  me  eay  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  scientist.  He  has  done  his  work  with  an 
Intelligence  and  success  which  can  not  be  too  much  admired.  It  is  tho  work  of  the 
QoxioQs,  intoxicating  gas  which  has  somehow  ffot  into  the  lungs  of  the  rest  of  us 
from  oat  the  crevices  of  his  workshop—a  gas,  it  would  seem,  which  forms  only  in 
jhft  outer  air,  and  where  men  do  not  know  tho  right  use  of  their  lungs.  I  should 
«^oble  to  see  social  reform  led  by  men  who  had  breathed  it;  I  should  fear  nothing 
"^r  than  utter  destruction  from  a  revolution  conceived  and  led  in  a  scientiho 
Wt. 
Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  ask  for  the  old  drill,  tho  old  memory  of  times  gone 
^}  the  old  sohooiing  in  precedent  and  tradition,  tho  old  keeping  of  faith  with  tho 
^as  a  preparation  for  leadership  in  the  days  of  social  change?  Wo  have  not 
p^en science  too  big  a  place  in  our  education;  but  we  havo  made  a  perilous  mistake 
iP^Bg  it  too  great  a  preponderance  in  method  and  in  every  other  branch  of  study, 
ne most  make  the  homanities  human  again;  must  recall  what  manner  of  men  we 
•jjttMt  turn  back  once  more  to  the  region  of  practical  ideals, 
^eomse,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  not  learning  but  the  spirit  of  service  that  will  give 
^'CoQege place  in  the  public  annals  of  the  nation.  It  is  indispensable,  it  seems  to  me, 
'^^utodo  its  right  service^  that  the  air  of  affairs  should  be  admitted  to  all  its  class 
Jj^  I  do  not  mean  the  air  of  party  politics,  but  the  air  of  the  world's  transaction, 
^^ttcioasneas  of  solidarity  of  the  race,  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  roan  toward  man, 
2*JJwsence  of  men  in  every  problem,  of  the  significance  of  truth,  for  guidance 
J'Jfl  ai  for  knowledge,  of  the  potency  of  ideas,  of  tho  promise  "and  the  hope  that 
Jjjahi  the  face  of  all  knowledge.  There  is  laid  upon  us  the  compulsion  of  the 
U***!  Kfe.  We  dare  not  keep  aloof  and  closet  ourselves  while  a  nation  comes  to 
^•^arity.  The  days  of  wide  expansion  aro  gone,  our  life  grows  tenso  and  diffi- 
^5  «tt  tcsonroes  for  the  future  lie  in  careful  thought,  providence,  and  a  wise 
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economy ;  and  the  school  mnst  be  of  the  nation.  I  have  had  sight  of  the  perfect 
place  ot  learning  in  my  thought ;  a  free  place,  and  a  various,  where  no  man  could  be 
and  not  know  with  how  great  a  destiny  Knowledge  had  come  into  the  world— itsell 
a  little  world;  but  not  perplexed,  living  with  a  singleness  of  aim  not  known  without; 
the  home  of  sagacious  men,  bardheaded  and  witn  a  will  to  know,  debaters  of  th( 
world's  questions  every  day  and  used  to  the  rough  ways  of  democracy ;  and  yet  f 
place  removed — calm,  silence  seated  there,  recluse,  ascetic,  like  a  nun,  not  knowing 
that  the  world  passes,  not  caring  if  the  truth  but  come  in  answer  to  her  prayer;  sn( 
literature,  walking  within  her  open  doors  in  quiet  chambers  with  men  of  olden  time 
storied  walls  about  her,  and  calm  voices  infinitely  sweet;  here  ''magic  casements 
opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn/'  to  which  yon  ma; 
withdraw  and  use  your  youth  for  pleasure;  there  windows  open  straight  upon  thi 
sti-eet,  where  many  stand  and  talk,  intent  upon  the  world  of  men  and  business.  1 
place  where  ideals  are  kept  in  heart  in  an  atmosphere  that  they  can  breathe;  bntn 
fool's  paradise.  A  place  to  hear  the  truth  about  the  past  and  hold  debate  about  th 
affairs  of  the  present,  with  knowledge  and  without  passion;  like  the  world  in  hsv 
ing  all  men's  life  at  heart;  a  place  for  men  and  all  that  concerns  them;  but  unlik 
the  world  in  its  self-possession,  its  thorough  way  of  talk,  its  care  to  know  more  thai 
the  mouient  it  brings  to  light;  slow  to  take  excitement,  its  air  pure  and  wholesoni 
with  a  breath  of  faith ;  every  eye  within  it  bright  in  the  clear  day  and  quick  to  loo] 
toward  heaven  for  the  confirmation  of  its  hope.  Who  shall  show  us  the  way  to  thi 
place  ? 

PRRSIDBNT  CLKVELAND'S  SPEECH  ON  THE  8ESQUICKNTENNIAL  DAY. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As  those  in  different  occupation 
and  with  different  training  each  see  most  plainly  in  the  same  landscape  view  thoa 
features  which  are  the  most  nearly  related  to  their  several  habitual  environment* 
so,  in  our  contemplation  of  an  event  or  an  occasion,  each  individual  especial! 
observes  and  appreciates,  in  the  light  his  mode  of  thought  supplies,  such  of  il 
features  and  incidents  as  are  most  in  harmony  with  his  mental  situatiou. 

To-day,  while  all  of  us  warmly  share  the  general  enthusiasm  and  felicitatio 
which  pervade  this  assemblage,  I  am  sure  its  various  suggestions  and  meaning 
assume  a  prominence  in  our  respective  fields  of  mental  vision,  dependent  upon  the; 
relation  to  our  experience  and  condition.  Those  charged  with  the  management  an 
direction  of  the  educational  advantages  of  this  noble  institution  most  plainly  set 
with  well-earned  satisfaction,  proofs  of  its  growth  and  usefulnc  ss  and  its  enhance 
opportunities  for  doing  good.  The  graduate  of  Princeton  sees  first  the  evidence  of 
greater  glory  and  prestige  than  have  come  to  his  alma  mater,  and  the  added  hon( 
thence  reflected  upon  himself,  while  those  still  within  her  student  halls  see  nioi 
prominently  the  promise  of  an  increased  dignity  which  awaits  their  graduation  fro 
Princeton  University. 

But  there  are  others  here,  not  of  the  family  of  Princeton,  who  see,  with  an  inte 
est  not  to  bo  outdone,  the  signs  of  her  triumph  on  the  fields  of  higher  education,  ai 
the  part  she  has  taken  during  her  long  and  glorious  career  in  the  elevation  and  be 
termeiit  of  a  great  people. 

Among  these  I  take  an  humble  place,  and  as  I  yield  to  the  infinences  of  this  occ 
sion,  I  can  not  resist  the  train  of  thought  which  especially  reminds  me  of  the  promi 
of  national  safety  and  the  guaranty  of  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions,  whi< 
may  and  ought  to  radiate  from  the  universities  and  colleges  scattered  througho 
our  land. 

Obviously  a  government  resting  upon  the  will  and  universal  suffrage  of  the  peop 
has  no  anchorage  except  in  the  people's  intelligence.  While  the  advantages  of 
collegiate  education  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  good  citizenship,  yet  the  oollc 
graduate,  found  everywhere,  can  not  smother  his  opportunities  to  teach  his  fello' 
countrymen,  and  influence  them  for  good,  nor  hide  nis  talents  in  a  napkin,  witho 
recreancy  to  a  trust. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  charged  with  the  care  of  numerous  and  widely  varied  int« 
ests,  a  spirit  of  conservatism  and  toleration  is  absolutely  essential.  A  collegia 
training,  the  study  of  principles  un  vexed  by  distracting  and  misleading  influeuc« 
and  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  theories  upon  which  our  Republic  is  establishe 
ought  to  constitute  the  college  graduate  a  constant  monitor,  warning  against  pop 
lar  rashness  and  excess. 

The  character  of  our  institutions  and  our  national  self-interest  require  that  a  fe< 
ing  of  sincere  brotherhood  and  a  disposition  to  unite  in  mutual  endeavor  should  pi 
Tado  our  people.  Our  scheme  of  government  in  its  beginning  was  based  npon  tl 
sentiment,  and  its  interruption  has  never  failed  and  can  never  fail  to  ctiotoue 
menace  our  national  health.  Who  can  better  caution  against  passion  an4\Ditterii< 
than  those  who  know  by  thought  and  studv  their  baneful  consequences,  and  w 
are  themselves  within  the  noble  brotherhood  of  higher  education  t 
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There  are  natural  laws  and  economic  truthB  which  command  implicit  obedience, 
lad  irhich  shonld  unalterably  fix  the  bonnds  of  wholesome  popular  discussion,  and 
Hit  limits  of  political  strife.  The  knowledge  gained  In  onr  universities  and  collej^es 
Tould  be  sadly  dedcient  if  its  beneficiaries  wore  unable  to  recognize  and  point  out 
to  their  feUow-citizens  these  truths  and  natural  laws,  and  to  teiMh  the  mischievous 
fotilitj  of  their  nonobservance  or  attempted  violation. 

The  activity  of  our  people  and  their  restless  desire  to  gather  to  themselves  especi  al 
^cDefitsand  advantages  lead  to  the  growth  of  an  nucoufessed  tendency  to  regard 
tlieir Government  as  the  giver  of  private  gifts,  and  to  look  upon  the  agencies  for  its 
sdainifltration  as  the  distributors  of  official  places  and  prefomient.  Those  who  in 
imiversity  or  college  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  tno  missioo  of  our  in^titu- 
tioQ«,  and  who,  in  the  light  of  history,  have  learned  the  danger  to  a  people  of  their 
B^gleet  of  the  patriotic  care  they  owe  the  national  life  intrusted  to  their  keepiug, 
tMdbe  well  fitted  to  constantly  admonish  their  fellow  citizens  that  the  usefulness 
ad  beneficence  of  their  plan  of  government  can  only  be  preserved  through  their 
Ukdeliiih  and  loving  support,  and  their  contented  willingness  to  accept  in  full  return 
ttepeaee,  protection,  and  opportunity  which  it  impartially  bestows. 

Not  more  surely  do  the  rules  of  honesty  and  good  faith  fix  the  stan<lard  of  indi- 
vidual character  in  a  community  than  do  these  samo  rules  determine  the  character 
ud  standing  of  a  nation  in  the  world  of  civilization.  Neither  the  glitter  of  its 
power,  nor  me  tinsel  of  its  cx>mmercial  prosperity,  nor  the  paudy  show  of  its  people's 
vealth,  can  conceal  the  cankering  rust  of  national  dishonesty,  and  cover  the  mean- 
sflM  of  national  bad  faith.  A  constant  stream  of  though tfuf,  educated  men  shonld 
come  from  onr  universities  and  colleges  preaching  national  honor  and  integrity,  and 
teaching  that  a  belief  in  the  necessity  or  nationad  obedience  to  the  laws  of  (jod  is 
*ot  bom  of  superstition. 

I  do  not  forgot  the  practical  necessity  of  political  parties,  nor  do  I  deny  tlioir 
^^mbihty.  I  recognize  wholesome  differences  of  opinion  touching  legitimate 
^rernmental  policies,  and  would  by  no  means  control  or  limit  the  utmost  freedom 
11  their  discussion.  I  have  only  attempted  to  suggest  the  important  patriotic  t^erv- 
'O"  vbich  oor  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  graduates  are  fitted  to 
^er  to  oor  people,  in  the  enforcement  of  those  immutable  truths  and  fundunu  ntal 
P^dples  which  are  related  to  our  national  condition,  but  shonld  never  bt*  dragged 
>to  the  field  of  political  strife  nor  impressed  into  the  service  of  partinan  contention. 
^^f^ien  the  excitement  of  party  warfare  presccs  dangerously  near  onr  national  sate- 
S<ivd&  I  would  have  the  intelligent  conservatism  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
*vn  toe  contestants  in  impre8:»ive  tones  against  the  i>erils  of  a  breach  impossible  to 
•fpair. 

When  popular  discontent  and  passion  are  stimulated  by  the  arts  of  designing  par- 
^^SfM  to  a  pitch  perilously  near  to  class  hatred  or  sectional  anger,  I  would  have  our 
diversities  and  colleges  sound  the  alarm  in  the  name  of  American  brotherhood  and 
fraternal  dependence. 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  delude  the  people  into  the  belief  that  their  suffrages 
^cban^  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  I  would  have  our  universities  and  colleges 
FiOflaim  that  those  laws  are  inexorable  and  far  removed  from  political  control. 

When  gelfish  interest  seeks  undue  private  benefit  through  goverumeutal  aid  and 
pihlic  places  are  claimed  as  rewards  of  party  service,  I  would  have  our  universities 
^  colleges  persuade  the  people  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  demand  for' party  spoils 
^exhort  them  to  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  love  of  their  GoveiTiment  for  its 
^^wu  aake,  and  because  in  its  true  adjustment  and  unperverttul  operation  it  sernres 
^ every  citizen  his  just  share  of  the  safety  and  prosperity  it  holds  in  store  for  all. 
^•n  a  design  is  apparent  to  lure  the  people  from  their  honest  thoughts  and  to 
^^  their  eyea  to  the  sad  plieht  of  national  dishonor  and  bad  faith,  I  would  have 
"iBeeton  University,  panoplied  in  her  patriotic  traditions  and  glorions  memories, 
^joined  by  all  the  other  universities  and  colleges  of  oor  land,  cry  out  against  the 
"Miction  of  this  treacherous  and  fatal  wound. 

1  vroald  have  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  the  side  of  religion  and  moral- 
'•?•  I  wonld  have  those  they  send  out  among  the  people  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
^  and  to  proclaim  His  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  men,  enjoining  such  obe- 
*^^  to  His  laws  as  makes  manifest  the  path  of  national  perpetuity  andprosperi ty. 
fasten  to  concede  the  good  already  accomplished  by  our  educate<l  men  in  puri- 
v>QK and  steadying  political  sentiment;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  intimate 
^belief  that  their  work  in  these  directions  would  be  easier  and  more  useful  if  it 
^  1ms  roasmodic  and  occasional.  The  disposition  of  our  people  is  such  that  while 
*7iDaj  be  inclined  to  distrust  those  who  only  on  rare  occasions  come  among  them 
^  w  exclusiveness  savoring  of  assumed  superiority,  they  readily  listen  to  those 
*^  exhibit  a  real  fellowship  and  a  ftiendly  and  habitual  interest  in  all  that  con- 
^'w  the  common  welfare.  Such  a  condition  of  intimacy  wouhl,  I  believe,  not  only 
•^lorethe  general  political  atmosphere,  but  would  vastly  increase  the  influence  of 
^^  universities  and  colleges  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  popular  delusions,  or  correct 
^  before  they  reach  an  acute  and  dangerous  stage.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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I  am  certain,  therefore,  that  a  more  constant  and  active  participation  in  political 
afifairs  on  the  part  of  onr  men  of  education  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  our  country. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  politics  should  be  regarded  in  any  quarter  aa  an 
unclean  thing,  to*  be  avoided  by  those  claiming  to  be  educated  or  respectable.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  anything  related  to  the  administration  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  welfare  of  our  nation  shonld  be  essentially  degrading.  I  believe  it  h 
not  a  superstitious  Heutiment  that  leads  to  the  conviction  that  God  has  watched  ovei 
our  national  life  from  its  beginning.  Who  will  say  that  the  things  worthy  of  God'e 
regard  and  fostering  care  are  unworthy  of  the  touch  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men! 

I  would  have  those  sent  out  by  our  universities  and  colleges  not  only  the  counsel- 
lors of  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  the  tribunes  of  the  people— fully  appreciating 
every  condition  that  presses  upon  their  daily  life,  sympathetic  in  every  untoward 
situation,  quick  and  earnest  in  every  effort  to  advance  their  happiness  and  welfarcj 
and  prompt  aud  sturdy  in  the  defense  of  all  their  rights. 

I  have  but  imperfectly  expressed  the  thoughts  to  which  I  have  not  been  able  tc 
deny  utterance  on  any  occasion  so  full  of  glad  significance  and  so  pervaded  by  th€ 
atmosphere  of  patriotic  aspiration.  Bom  of  these  surroundings,  the  hope  can  not 
be  vain  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  our  countrymen  will  more  deeply  appi"eciat€ 
the  blessinfc  of  American  citizenship,  when  their  disinterested  love  of  their  Govern 
ment  will  be  quickened,  when  fanaticism  and  passion  shall  be  banished  from  tbf 
field  of  politics,  and  when  all  our  people,  discarding  every  difference  of  condition  oi 
opportunity,  will  be  seen  under  the  banner  of  American  brotherhood,  marching 
steadily  and  unfalteringly  on  toward  the  bright  heights  of  our  national  destiny. 

NEW  JERSEY   SCHOOL  KEPORT. 
Keport  for  1895,  Hon.  A.  B.  Poland,  State  superintendent. 

The  adoption  of  the  township  system  reduced  the  number  of  school  districts  from 
1,403  in  1894  to  374  in  1895.  The  weaker  districts  have  in  many  instances  been  joined 
to  stronger,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inequality  of  taxation  and  population 
has  disappeared. 

The  report  is  outspoken  upon  the  beneficial  results  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  1894  and  1895.  Among  proofs  of  great  progress  are  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  Larger  expenditures  than  ever  before  for  new  buildings ;  larger  expenditures 
for  repairs  and  permanent  improvements  of  all  kinds;  free  supply  of  text-books; 
increased  salaries  of  teachers:  greater  demand  for  trained  and  successful  teachers; 
unusual  progress  in  grading  schools ;  appointment  of  supervising  principals  in  town- 
ships ;  better  attended  and  more  enthusiastic  school  meetings  in  nearly  every  district 
in  tbe  State. > 

Some  fears  had  been  indulged  that  the  strong  districts  would  be  crippled  by  con- 
solidation with  tho  weak,  but  experience  has  proved  that  these  fears  were  without 
good  foundation.  The  whole  have  been  strengthened  by  being  placed  under  the 
same  supervision  and  management.  So  also  were  the  appi-ehensions  that  the  village 
schools  might  bo  to  a  degree  handicapped  by  the  rural. 

Improvement  in  school  buildings  has  been  more  notable  than  in  any  previous  year, 
as  many  as  95  new  ones  having  been  erected  and  nearly  as  many  more  enlarged,  refur- 
nished, and  remodeled,  the  amount  of  money  in  that  behalf  expended  being  near  by 
three-nuarters  of  a  million. 

The  legislature  of  1894,  unwisely,  it  is  thought,  allowed  small  boroughs  of  only  a 
few  hundred  of  population  to  constitute  separate  school  districts.  Tho  legislature 
limited  the  privilege  to  those  containing  400  and  over.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  old  district  system  must  remain,  tbe  calculation  being  that  a 
school  district,  to  be  capable  of  being  properly  graded  and  taught,  must  contain  a 
number  of  500  to  1,000  school  children. 

Noteworthy,  says  the  report,  is  the  constant  decrease  of  men  teachers.  These  are 
paid  as  well  as  ever;  but  other  avocations  have  become  more  attractive  to  men  ol 
requisite  competency,  and  those  without  this  can  no  longer  give  employment  under 
late  advanced  methods.  To  some  degree  this  falling  off  is  to  be  regretted,  as  tending 
to  disturb  what  is  believed  to  be  desired  and  even  needed — a  just  equil  ibrium  between 
the  sexes.    The  report,  among  other  things  on  this  head,  says : 

"Women,  as  a  rule,  possess  more  sympathy,  delicacy,  and  tact,  hence  for  small 
children  are  better  adapted  than  men ;  but  the  sterner,  the  more  vigorous,  and  force- 
ful qualities  of  a  man  are  needed  to  develop  fully  the  character  of  pupils  and  engage 
successfully  in  the  struggle  of  life." 

The  report  argues  tho  necessity  of  employing  (as  in  cities)  superintendents  to 
townships  comprising  several  schools,  though  widely  scattered,  the  additional  cost 
being  made  up  by  appointing  a  leading  teacher  to  the  office.  Then  cooi)erative 
Bupervision,  as  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  might  be  agreed-upon  by  two  or  more 
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districts.  Begret  is  expressed  that  the  State  is  so  notably  far  behind  many  others 
in  the  matter  of  hiffh  schools,  and  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  their  increaHe,  as  well 
as  for  the  establishment  of  other  normal  schools.  The  counties  of  Essex,  Passaic, 
and  Hadson  are  centers  of  population  even  greater  than  Mercer,  where  is  situate  the 
one  overcrowded  Institntion  of  the  kind,  ft  seems  a  hardship  that  in  several  popu- 
lous centers,  resort  for  want  of  normal  has  to  bo  had  to  special  training  schools. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  are  required  to  be  oi)en  during  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year  (a  longer  term  than  in  anjr  other  State),  every  facility  pos- 
sible should  be  afforded  toward  compliance,  practical  and  efficient. 

180O. 

ImprovementB,  according  to  the  State  report  of  1896,  have  been  made  all  along  the 
line  of  education.  The  new  rule  requiring  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the 
re^^pective  counties  is  cordially  indorsed.  Among  other  things  said  in  its  favor  are 
the  following: 

** Under  its  provisions  the  old  go-as-you-please  methods  of  the  rural  schools  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  teacher  will  feel  the  stimulus  of  snecific  require- 
ments within  diBfinite  periods  of  time,  and  systematic  and  substantial  progress  will 
result.  Another  certain  e£fect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  place  the  rural  schools  in 
the  same  line  of  progress  as  the  well-graded  schools  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities 
and  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  both." 

Another  rule  is  much  approved,  which  provides  for  county  pedagogical  libraries. 
This  has  been  met  with  much  favor  everywhere,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  bo 
one  of  the  most  benign  provisions  over  made  in  behalf  of  free  education.  The 
report  also  praises  the  rule  authorizing  the  issuauce  of  count}'  diplomas  to  pupils 
who  shall  successfully  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  to  those  teachers 
who  shall  intelligently  complete  the  course  of  professional  reading  adapted  to  their 
respective  grades  and  further  the  granting  of  special  certificates.  The  conditions 
on  which  those  may  be  obtained  must  bo  getting  not  less  than  80  on  any  one  branch 
and  a  general  average  not  less  than  90  proofs  of  exceptional  skill  iu  organization 
sod  management  of  a  school. 

The  tables  show  large  increase  in  amounts  expended  in  teachers*  salaries,  in  build- 
ings, in  text-books,  and  apparatus,  improvement  in  the  grading  of  schools,  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers,  more  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  local 
school  boards,  increase  in  number  of  teachers  with  high-grade  certificates,  and 
reviral  of  interest  in  teachers'  institutes.  In  the  new  buildings  attention  is  shown, 
not  only  to  general  comfort  and  fitness,  but  to  tasteful  ornamentation. 

3fanaal  training,  comparatively  new'in  the  State,  is  receiving  enhanced  attention, 
and  recommendation  is  offered  that  the  annual  appropriation,  thus  far  limited  to 
i^OOO,  may  be  increased. 

The  report  earnestly  urges  increase  in  kindergarten  instruction.  Some  of  its  lan- 
gnage  we  quote : 

"This not  only  prepares  the  way  for  manual  training,  but  also  lays  the  best  foun- 
dation for  all  subsequent  school  work.  It  has  met  the  supreme  test  of  experience, 
and  proved  itself  worthy  of  introduction  in  some  modified  form  into  every  public 
school.  •  •  •  In  the  majority  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  the  crying  need  of  our 
schools  is  more  seating  capacity,  more  room.  This  should  be  speedily  remedied,  the 
l^al  school  age  reduced  to  4  years,  and  all  of  this  age  included  in  the  apportionment 
of  school  moneys.  The  practical  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  educational  value 
force  having  become  established,  it  should  receive  from  the  State  such  recognition 
and  enconragemont  as  is  due.  The  State  department  is  improving  every  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  value  and  importance  of  this  fomrof  instruction  and  to  give  it  a 
larger  place  in  public  interest.^' 

The  report  makes  an  equally  urgent  appeal  for  increase  of  secondary  (high )  schools. 
''Anyone,"  it  says,  ''interested  in  educational  afi'airs  can  not  have  failed  to  observe 
that  in  every  town  or  village  where  a  high  school  has  been  established  it  has  resulted 
in  the  betterment  of  its  entire  school  system.  In  employing  a  competent  teacher  for 
sach  a  school  they  also  secured  supervision  that  systemized  and  improved  all  the 
3«wer  grades.  •  •  •  The  tendency  of  the  college  is  toward  the  rounding  out  and 
deration  of  the  high  school,  and  that  of  the  high  school  toward  the  betterment  of 
an  the  grades  below  it;  thus,  in  the  educational  as  iu  the  material  world,  light 
eomes  from  above." 

Again  an  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  additional  normal  schools,  the  need  of  which 
is  »  great  that  the  superintendent  confidently  predicts  their  inevitable  speedy  estab- 
UAment.  Notwithstanding  this  pressing  want,  the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers 
h  annnally  decreasing^  that  for  the  last  year  being  only  20  in  an  accession  of  236  to 
Aelist. 
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NEWARK  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1896,  William  N.  Barringer,  city  superintendent. 

The  report  makes  extended  observations  of  the  pressing  needs  of  greater  school 
accommodation (),  needs  which  naturally  increase  from  year  to  year  becanse  of  the 
constant  growth  of  population. 

Tiie  three  kindergarten  schools  already  established  have  been  doing  satisfactory 
work,  and  there  are  numbers  of  first-year  classes  doing  the  work  introductory  to  the 
primary. 

The  high  school  gains  continually  in  favor,  and  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  erecting 
a  building  suited  to  all  its  important  ends,  about  the  location  of  which  care  in  selec- 
tion is  recommended. 

Complaint  is  made  of  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  normal  schools  in  the  State. 
In  this  behalf  the  report  says : 

**  We  cannot,  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  supply  the  schools  of  the  State  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers  with  our  present  normal  resources.  We  should  have  at 
least  three  of  those  institutions  in  the  State — one  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
another  in  the  northern — to  cooperate  with  our  excellent  central  normal  school  at 
Trenton." 

It  is  claimed  that  Newark  yet  stands  practically  alone  in  the  creation  of  summer 
schools.  During  the  ten  years  of  their  existence  the  benefits  resulting  have  been 
eminently  satismctt^y. 

Work  in  the  evening  schools  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  They  seem  to  be  not 
well  understood  by  the  public,  many  of  whom  severely  criticise  it.  Then  the  session 
(one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes),  the  report  argues,  is  too  short.  Another  difficulty 
is  the  emplovmont  of  inexperienced  teachers.  This  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  seri- 
ous among  the  hindrances  that  obstruct  their  success.  This  year  their  management 
was  placed  in  control  of  the  evening  school  committee,  whose  first  action  was  decid- 
ing to  employ  none  as  teachers  who  have  not  had  some  experience.  The  result  is 
that  conditions  have  become  much  more  satisfactory.  Tne  evening  high  school 
does  good  work,  but  this  is  embarrassed  by  slight  attendance  from  the  same  causes 
as  in  the  district  schools. 

The  truant  department  is  claimed  to  be  doing  better  than  ever  before,  because  of 
increased  cooperation  of  parents  and  others.  There  was  decrease  in  number  of  cases 
reported.  Greater  vigilance  is  claimed  also  on  the  part  of  looking  after  the  health 
of  children  in  all  the  schools,  the  number  of  deaths  being  62  in  an  enrollment  of 
30,000. 

Manual  training  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  the  report  recommends  its  intro- 
duction, placing  it  under  control  of  the  committee  on  text-books,  course  of  study, 
and  examination. 

The  report  makes  several  considerate  observations  on  class-room  work. 

It  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  board  of  education  within  the 
last  nineteen  years,  from  1877  to  1896.  Among  the  improvements  made  were  devising 
of  means  for  obtaining  more  and  more  competent  teachers  through  professional  train- 
ing, as  by  the  daily  normal  school ;  another,  reduction  of  classes,  which  used  to  range 
from  60  to  120;  in  providing  better  methods  for  ventilation ;  sanitation  is  another; 
diminishing  the  number  of  &rmal  examinations;  another,  establishment  of  summer 
schools ;  and  others,  as  methods  of  honorary  promotion  and  graduation,  establishment 
of  evening  schools,  kindergartens,  etc. 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils  wsp  33,505 ;  average  enrollment,  23,363 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 20,727.1. 

NEW  3MEXICO. 

Eeport  for  1896,  Amado  Chaves,  Territorial  superintendent. 

Congratulation  is  made  for  the  recent  completion  of  the  fine  normal  school  build- 
ing at  Silver  City,  for  the  notable  improvement  in  school  buildings  in  many  of  the 
towns,  and  for  the  high  average  in  ability  and  faithfulness  in  the  teaching  force. 
Home  institutions  are  turning  out  graduates  who,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  full  equals  of 
those  who  come  with  diplomas  from  the  States,  and  the  report  warmly  urges  their 
more  frequent  relations  to  positions  in  the  educational  system. 

The  report,  considering  the  well-nigh  impossibility  of  collecting  the  poll  tJ^, 
argues  that  it  bo  abolished  altogether,  and  its  collection,  as  all  other  taxes  are,  he 
devolved  upon  the  county  collector.  It  complains  also  that  school  superintendents 
are  hampered  by  the  limits  set  by  the  law  upon  their  powers,  which  operate 
neither  upon  teachers  nor  directors  whose  abuses  the  superintendents  are  without 
any  authority  to  suppress.    It  is  contended  that  provision  should  be  made  wherehy 
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no  conirihct  shall  be  valid  without  approval  by  the  superinteDdeDt8,  whose  only 
power,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  to  si^u  warranta  for  teachers'  salaries,  whereaa 
diieetors  employ  teachers,  fix  their  salaries,  and  buy  all  supplies.  Kecjnired  by  law 
to  visit  school  districts  annually,  much  of  the  snperint^^ndent's  salary  is*  thus 
expended. 

The  report  recommends  that  some  limit  be  fixed  to  the  duration  of  teachers'  cer- 
Tifi  rates. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  inequable  apportionment  among  the  districts,  aud 
ibet  claims  of  the  Spanish  language  among  those  children  whose  vernacular  it  is. 
Some  of  the  language  in  this  appeal  is  even  pathetic,  and  it  certainly  makes  clear 
that  in  some  of  the  <li8tricts  acquaintance  with  that  tongue  is  absolutely  essential 
to  teachers. 

The  university,  having  abolished  the  subpreparatory  classes,  is  doing  reasonably 
well  considering  the  lack  qf  increase  in  its  appropriations.  80  with  the  College  of 
Agricoltnral  and  Mechanical  Arts,  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Bomb,  and  Blind. 

NEW  YORK. 

Report  for  1805,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  anperintendent. 

While  claiming  steady  advance  in  public  education,  the  report  admits  that  school 
sapenrision  is  lacking  much  in  completeness  and  efficiency.  The  variously  extensive 
functions  of  the  commissioners  render  it  difficult  among  so  vast  a  number  of  appli- 
cants to  avoid  occasional  mistakes  in  selectinir.  A  bill  was  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  present  legislature  providing  for  additional  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
commissioners,  and  increasing  their  salary ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  commissioners 
themselves  kept  it  in  the  senate  committee.  The  report,  with  much  earnestness, 
rommends  the  subject  to  the  next  legislature,  and  will  recommend  that  at  least  the 
standard  of  their  e<lucation  be  raised  and  that  experience  alone,  however  long,  be 
not  regarded  sufficient;  aud  it  recommended  further  that  salaries  of  commissioners 
be  nf>t  increased,  without  such  rise  in  qualification  being  made  obligatory. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of  weak  rural  districts,  and  the 
pressing  need  of  consolidation.    The  following  extract  gives  some  noteworthy  facts : 

"  There  are  2,751  school  districts  in  the  State  where  the  total  resident  population 
of  school  age  is  less  than  20,  and  there  are  502  districts  in  the  State  where  the  total 
reaideut  school  population  is  less  than  10.  There  were  7,529  school  districts  in  this 
State  where  the  average  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  last  school  year  varied  from  1  to  20  pupils,  while  there  were  2,893  where  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  less  than  10.  .  .  .  In  1860,  the  school  population  of 
the  State,  outside  of  its  cities,  was  894,432.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1895  the 
school  population  of  the  State,  outside  of  its  cities  and  villages,  containing  upward 
of  10,000  people,  was  609,146 — a  decrease  of  285,286,  or  upward  of  31  per  cent,  while 
the  nnmbor  of  school  districts  in  1860  was  11,358.  While  the  number  of  school 
ehihlren  has  decreased  during  that  time  nearly  one-third,  there  has  been  substan- 
iially  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  rural  districts,  etc.'' 

Then  the  report  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  township,  or  some  unit  larger  than  the 
present,  is  indispensable.  Meanwhile,  these  small  districts  should  be  consolidated 
with  larger,  and  transportation  furnished  to  those  pupils  residing  at  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  schoolhouses. 

Several  changes  are  recommended  for  a  more  effective  operation  of  the  compulsory 
school  law,  among  them  that  attendance  officers  be  appointed  by  town  boards,  and 
their  jurisdiction  extend  over  all  the  school  districts  in  the  town*  not  provided  with 
SQch  officers,  and  the  compensation  be  a  town  charge,  and  that  any  persons  commit- 
ting a  truant  have  power,  when  seeming  advisable,  to  parole  him 

The  report  argues  that  it  is  as  important  that  examinations  and  licenses  of  teach- 
ers for  city  public  schools  be  under  State  supervision  as  those  in  rural  districts. 
"While  there  is  no  general  law  fixing  a  standard  of  qualification,  the  evident  ne<'d  of 
it  has  led  to  its  voluntary  adoption  in  quite  a  number  of  the  cities.  The  report 
maintains  that  out  of  the  nearly  $13,000,000  paid  annually  to  teachers,  not  a  dollar 
Bhould  be  paid  to  one  who  does  '*not  hold  a  certificate  of  some  form,  issued  under 
the  regulations  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction ; "  and  it  adds :  *'  Dur- 
mg  the  school  year  ending  July  81, 1895, 12, 530  teachers  were  employed  some  portion 
of  the  school  year  in  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  this  State,  and  the  State  had 
nothing  to  say  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  10.966  of  these  teachers/' 

Hucn  benefit  is  claimed  to  have  resulted  from  the  uniform  system  of  examination 
of  teachers,  but  some  modifications  in  the  issuance  of  licenses  are  suggested  as 
adrfnble,  as  well  as  that  uniformity  should  be  in  the  time  of  expiration  of  certificates. 

An  imporUkat  movement  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Pedagogy  in  con- 
Metion  with  Cornell  UniTersity. 
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A  large  number  of  decisions  in  appeal  cases  is  subjoined  and  elaborate  re]>ort8  o 
operations  in  all  departments. 

1B9G. 

The  report  for  1896  is  from  tlie  same  superintendent;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner. 

It  speaks  in  high  praise  of  last  year's  operations,  claiming  that  *Hh6  ontlook  fc 
the  future  was  never  brighter.'^  Yet  there  has  been  inevitable  and  expected  declin 
in  rural  schools  owing  to  continuance  of  influences  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The  dif 
trict  system  has  been  condemned  about  unanimously  by  superintendents  for  roan 
years,  and  in  several  other  States  it  has  given  away  to  the  township.  The  average  ( 
attendance  in  more  than  3,500  of  these  districts  is  not  over  10  pupils.  The  law  pri 
vides  for  the  consolidation  of  many  of  these,  but  is  hindered  by  local  sentiraem 
which  is  satisfied  to  cling  to  the  past  with  all  of  its  clumsiness.  This  sentimen 
seems  almost  obdurate  in  such  a  case  as  the  following: 

*^Ono  of  the  officials  of  this  department  reports  visiting  a  country  school  in  con 
pany  with  the  school  commissoner  of  the  district,  and  finding  there  a  teacher  a 
work  on  a  piece  of  embroidery,  but  with  no  pupils  in  attendance.  Inquiry  elicite 
the  information  that  the  school  had  been  in  session  three  weeks  without  any  pupili 
and  that  there  were  only  two  children  of  school  age  in  the  entire  district,  both  ( 
whom  were  expected  to  attend  the  school  later  on." 

The  normal  schools  are  represented  as  doing  finely,  between  9,000  and  10,000  bein 
enrolled  in  all  departments.  So  the  training  schools.  The  report  says  that  wit 
existing  abundant  facilities  for  training  teachers,  there  is  no  present  demand  fc 
additional  normals. 

With  the  growing  sentiment  that  commissioners  should  have  teaching  experience 
a  large  majority  of  those  elected  in  the  preceding  November  were  thus  qualitiec 
Amoug  the  most  efficient  in  this  force  are  several  women  whose  work  lias  been  dec 
with  entire  satisfaction.  There  is  a  growing  general  demand  that  the  salaries  < 
these  officials  be  raised  to  a  degree  that  will  attract  attention  from  those  whue 
qualifications  are  well  known  to  be  entirely  adequate. 

By  a  law  of  1895  the  minimum  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  has  been^ad 
three  years,  and  the  report  makes  suggestion  of  several  matters  that  should  be  pn 
in  the  minimum  of  requirement  for  entrance.  The  same  legislature  put  the  mininmi 
of  age  amoug  teachers  at  18  years. 

There  are  a  few  of  what  are  called  *' exempt  districts/'  wherein  local  authoritic 
claim  the  right  to  examine  and  license  teachers.  These  districts,  iifteen  in  numbei 
have  given  considerable  annoyance  to  the  department  of  superintendence  whie 
insists  that  the  power  of  licensing  should  be  uniform  and  be  vested  in  the  Stat 
department  of  public  instruction.  It  is  plainly  said  that  the  weakest  feature  in  tt 
school  system  is  the  different  standards  employed  in  different  cities.  Outof  tl 
thirty-four  cities  in  the  State  as  many  as  twenty-four  have  adopted  nniformit 
voluntarily. 

The  compulsory-education  law  is  said  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  sou 
suggestions  are  made  of  matters  wherein  it  is  in  need  of  additional  enactments. 

Libraries,  under  generous  appropriations,  are  growing  with  much  rapidity  an 
dispensing  great  benefits. 

BROOKLYN  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1895,  William  H.  Maxwell,  euperintendont. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  145,998,  a  gain  of  9,497.  Per  cent  of  atten« 
ance  rose  to  71.1,  while  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  yet  exorbilantl 
high  (bein^  70  in  the  lowest  primary  grade),  yet  it  is  considerably  lower  thau  a  yej 
ago,  when  m  that  grade  it  was  77. 

The  following  is  sufficiently  plain  language  about  the  glut  in  a  certain  clat>s  * 
officials  : 

"  Within  the  schools  there  is  now  a  supervisor-principal,  or  head  of  departmeu 
who  is  not  responsible  for  the  work  of  a  class,  to  about  every  ten  class  teacher 
As  I  have  separately  pointed  out,  this  system  is  extremely  expensive.  Supervislt 
within  the  schools  now  costs  more  in  Brooklyn  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  countr; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  New  York.  The  expense  of  this  system,  however, 
only  one  of  the  arguments  against  it.  The  multiplication  of  supervisors  has  witl 
drawn  many  of  our  best  class  teachers  from  the  active  work  of  teaching  to  the  grei 
detriment  of  our  schools,  and  without  adequate  compensatory  benefit.  Furthe 
more,  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  unseemly  wire-pulling  for  place,  bickerini 
and  jealousies  that  interfere  seriously  with  the  work  of  mauy  schools.  There  woul 
be  decided  gain  in  efficiency,  and  a  decided  saving  in  cost,  if  one-half  of  theheac 
of  departments  were  set  to  work  teaching  classes.^' 
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It  is  regarded  m  salutary  law  of  1895  that  the  coarse  of  study  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  skall  be  approved  by  the  State  superinteDdent,  so  as  to  make  their  graduate  i 
ible  to  enter  the  training  school  for  teachers.  This  has  served  to  raise  to  foa*' 
Tears  the  course  heretofore  limited  to  three.  Girls  are  now  admitted  to  the  manual 
training  btgh  school  which  the  report  believes  should  have  been  coeducational 
from  tbe  beginning. 

Earnest  appeal  is  made  for  additional  high  schools,  the  superintendent  contending 
that  there  should  be  at  least  six  for  the  support  of  which  provision  is  entirely  prac- 
lifable. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  in  the  report  about  principals' certificates,  in 
the  various  grades.  Congratnlation  is  indulged  in  for  increased  school  attendance, 
vhieh  is  due  partly  to  increased  school  accommodations  and  partly  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  tbe  compulsory  law.  The  truant  school,  uuder  careful  management,  is 
proving  a  blessing. 

The  report  argues  for  manual  training  in  elementary  schools,  and  concludes  thus: 

"Tbe  tasks  that  lie  immediately  before  as  comprise  the  building  of  new  school- 
houses,  to  the  end  that  every  child  of  school  age  in  this  city,  may,  with  proper  sur- 
Toandings,  and  under  proper  conditions,  have  the  opportunities  for  education  that 
modem  life  demands,  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children  between  5 
and  6  years  of  age;  the  extension  of  our  high-school  system,  the  provision  for  manual 
training — sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  and  sloyd  work  for  boys — in  the  grammar 
schools,  and  the  weeding  out  of  inefficient  teachers.'' 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1895,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  sui>erlnteDdent  of  education. 

The  registry  of  children  in  the  public  schools  shows  46,6G5,  a  gain  over  last  year  of 
1,962.  The  frequent  assertion  that  there  are  as  many  as  from  10,000  to  20,000  children 
in  the  city  who  do  not  attend  schools  of  any  sort,  the  superintendent  denies,  arguing 
that  many  children  are  not  sent  to  school  until  7  years  old  and  past.  *'  It  may  be 
stated  with  confidence,"  he  says,  "that  there  are  not  more  than  1,000  within  the 
meaning  of  the  compulsory  law."  Ke^arding  this  law  the  superintendent  contends 
that  great  cantion  snould  be  used  in  its  enforcement.  Unexceptional  vigor  some- 
times pnts  a  bardship  upon  families  for  whoso  support  the  work  of  its  children  are 
indispensable.  He  contends  that  the  city  ought  to  create  and  maintain  a  distinct 
institation  for  detention  of  incorrigible  truants  and  their  reformation.  It  is  believed 
that  snch  an  institution  would  prevent  the  incipiency  of  truancy  in  very  many 
cases,  as  boys,  foreseeing  imprisonment  therein,  would  avoid  it  by  resorting  to  the 
schools  as  a  cnoice  of  evils. 

In  tbe  interest  of  economy,  the  grades  have  been  reduced  from  ten  to  nine,  some 
unnecessary  positions  in  schools  abolished,  and  other  such  work  been  done.  It  has 
been  necessary,  however,  to  construct  eight  new  buildings  and  put  annexes  to  sev- 
eral otibers;  five  other  new  buildings  have  been  ordered,  yet  there  is  need  of  more 
because  of  the  continual  rapid  increase  of  school  population. 

Free  text-books,  within  the  two  years  of  operation,  have  proved  a  great  benefit, 
shown  in  increased  attendance,  more  speedy  organization,  holding  pupils  longer  in 
schools,  and  preventing  dwindling  in  the  upper  grades.  Besides,  books  are  better 
preserved  and  their  cost  greatly  diminished. 

Under  a  law  of  tbe  last  legislature,  all  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  after  Jan- 
nary  1,  1897^  must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  snccessful  experience  in  teaching, 
or  have  graduated  from  a  high  school,  academy,  or  other  equally  ranking  institu- 
tion, and  bad  at  least  one  year  of  professional  training.  The  act  also  provides  for 
the  maintenance  in  cities  of  one  or  more  classes  for  such  professional  instruction. 
The  superintendent  intends  to  ask  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  training 
class  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  the  sessions,  if  appearing  necessary,  to  be 
held  in  afternoons.  Ho  contends  that  it  is  in  the  hi^h  school  chiefly  that  ''the 
yonng,"  to  nse  his  own  words,  "become  imbued  with  tnat  civic  pride,  that  public 
spirit,  so  essential  in  the  preparation  of  city  teachers." 

Tbe  report  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  creation  of  a  teachers'  retirement  fund, 
not  only  in  behalf  of  humanity,  nut  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  obtained  relief  from 
eontlnnance  in  the  profession  of  teachers  who  have  become  superannuated,  and  who, 
with  tbe  infirmity  of  mind  common  in  far  advanced  ago,  are  unconscious  of  decay 
aod  regard  it  a  hardship  when  asked  or  forced  to  retire. 

Tbe  report  speaks  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the  graded  system,  of  promotions 
vidch  necessarily  take  insufficient  note  of  the  numerous  inequalities  in  pupils* 
v&deolsndlngs  and  development,  and  gives  some  changes  which  it  was  believed 
'^     rtont  to  make  in  the  matter. 

ahtB  ooQceming  the  value  of  manual  training  in  schools  have  heretofore  bin- 
I  any  general  demand  for  it.    Yet,  a  small  beginning  was  made  during  the  year, 
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the  results  of  which  thus  far  are  too  indefinite  to  be  noted  in  the  report.  Tetit  ia 
believed  important  to  introduce  sewing  into  the  schools,  and  steps  to  that  end  are 
being  taken. 

Night  schools  show  that  registration  and  attendance  are  uniformlr  greatest  dor* 
ing  the  first  term.    For  this  reason  the  opening  is  now  postponed  to  October. 

Appended  are  full  reports  of  school  examiners,  direetors,  subordinate  superintend 
ents,  etc.,  and  elaborate  tables  of  statistics. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Beport  for  1895,  John  Jasper,  city  superiDtQiident. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year  was  355,623.  This  is  ascer 
taiued  by  counting  the  admissions  to  the  several  schools,  eveiy  pupil  counted  ai 
often  as  admitted.  The  average  attendance  was  188, o75,  an  increase  over  the  Ins 
year  of  5,907,  decrease  being  only  in  the  evening  and  corporate  schools.  Besides  tli< 
4,989  regular  teachers,  including  principals,  129  were  employed  for  the  special  teach 
ing  of  drawing,  music,  German,  French,  sewing,  cooking,  physical  exercise,  am 
phonography. 

For  several  years  past  principals,  except  in  very  small  schools,  have  been  exemp 
from  teaching  and  do  only  supervisory  work.  They  are  made  responsible  for  al 
matters  in  pedagogy  and  administration,  the  subordinate  teachers  being  gnided  bi 
them  exclusively.  Violations  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  are  reported  t 
the  committee  on  instruction.  No  unfavorable  action  is  taken  on  such  reports  with 
out  giving  a  hearing  to  the  teacher  accused.  The  rule  allows  also  the  city  snpei 
intendent  on  his  own  motion  to  report  any  case  of  dereliction  coming  within  hi 
personal  observation. 

The  law  forbids  corporal  punishment  in  every  form  in  the  public  schools,  snbsti 
tuting  suspension  in  cases  incorrigible  by  moral  suasion.  Every  principal  has  th 
right  to  suspend  a  pupil,  and  must  give  immediate  notice  of  such  action  to  th 
parent  or  guardian,  reporting  to  the  city  superintendent  and  the  chairman  o 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  ward.  A  right  of  appeal  to  those  trustees  within  tei 
days  is  allowed,  and  their  decision  is  reported  to  the  city  superintendent,  whose  duty 
in  case  of  no  appeal  or  its  dismissal,  it  is  to  notify  the  principal  of  evei^  otbe 
school  for  the  same  sex,  of  the  name  of  the  pupil  thus  suspended.  Keadmission  i 
allowed  upon  proof  of  amendment  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent. 

We  quote  the  following  under  the  head  "Sohool  accommodations*': 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  steady  development  of  business  in  certain  localities 
the  demolition  of  dwellings,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  residents  to  otbe 
parts  of  the  city  enable  the  school  authorities  to  judge  with  accuracy  the  probabi 
necessity  for  the  erection  of  additional  school  buildings.  Of  late  years  the  varies 
immigration,  combined  with  a  decided  tendency  to  'colonize'  a  special  part  of  th 
city,  has  led  to  the  removal  of  old  dwelling  houses  and  the  erection  of  large  tenement 
intended  to  house  many  more  persons.  As  a  result  some  of  the  lower  wards  hat 
shown  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  school  population — schools  which,  but  five  .year 
ago,  were  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood  have  been  filled  to  thei 
utmost  capacity  and  have  refused  many  applicants  for  admission.  In  this  connectio: 
it  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that,  although  but  35  per  cent  of  the  attendance  i 
in  the  schools  below  Fourteenth  street,  more  than  47  per  cent  of  the  nonadmissioD 
through  lack  of  room  were  found  in  those  schools.  The  whole  number  of  such  uod 
admissions  in  the  city  during  the  year  1895  was  24,000,  of  which  more  than  11,00 
were  in  the  down-town  wards."  The  growth  has  been  great,  especially  in  th 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Seventh,  Tenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-thir 
wards. 

During  the  year  manual  training  was  established  in  two  additional  schools.  It  i 
pursued  now  in  eighteen  grammar  schools  and  twenty-five  primary  schools.  Sewin 
IS  taught  in  all  the  female  departments  of  the  manual  training  schools,  and  to  th 
girls  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  primary  grades  in  all  primary  schools  for  at  leas 
one  hour  in  the  week.  Praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  results  of  the  introduction  o 
cookery.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  introduction  of  new  appliances  an 
of  charts  showing  the  cuts  of  meats  and  specimens  of  the  several  food  products. 

Three  additional  kindergartens  were  established  within  the  past  year,  the  who! 
number  now  being  ten. 

The  register  of  pnpils  in  the  evening  schools  was  25,922,  average  attendance  fl 
which  was  35  per  cent.  Formerly  the  evening  high  schools  were  under  the  control  c 
the  committee  on  evening  schools,  but  during  the  last  year  they  were  put  under  th 
city  superintendent.  Under  his  direction  several  changes  in  regulations  have  bee 
made  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  elevated.  The  number  of  students  registere 
was  6,977,  average  attendance  2,571.  The  evening  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  ea<^ 
an  hour  long.  Each  pupil  has  one,  but  may  not  have  over  two  studies  which  h 
elects. 
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6«oeroa8  provisionB  hare  been  made  for  teachers  placed  up*)!!  the  retired  list.  On 
t  rBoommendation  of  the  city  soperintendent,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board, 
those  women  who  have  taueht  thirty  years,  and  those  men  who  have  taught  thirty- 
fire,  reeeive  an  annuity  of  naif  their  salaries,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  $1,000. 
They  are  empowered,  however,  when  appearing  proper,  to  reduce  the  annuities,  the 
redaction  beinff  required  to  be  at  the  same  rate  per  annum. 

A  considerable  number  of  institutions  styled  corporate  schools,  as  they  participate 
in  the  school  revenues,  are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  board  of  e<luca- 
tioii.  -  The  report  says  of  these : 

"The  instruction  and  the  discipline  in  the  schools  of  these  institutions  and  societies 
were,  as  a  rale,  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  State  law  prohibiting  sectarian  instruc- 
tion  and  the  use  of  sectarian  text-books  appeared  to  have  been  complied  with.*' 

Among  the  recommendations  in  the  report  is  that  on  completion  of  the  highest 
primary  sobools  fitness  of  pupils  for  the  grammar  schools  should  be  determined  by 
the  principals  of  the  former ;  first,  because  such  mode  of  promotion  is  that  used  from 
^rsde  to  ^ad.e  in  any  department,  and  because  it  would  prevent  competitive  exami- 
nations for  schools  which  have  insufficient  acoommodatiouH.  Another  recommenda- 
tion is  for  semiannual  examinations  in  the  grammar  schools,  from  the  fact  that  every 
grade,  except  the  first  grammar,  is  completed  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

ROCIIE8TKR  SCHOOL  RSPORT. 
Report  for  ISM,  Milton  Noyes,  superintendent  of  inetmotion. 

It  claims  a  larger  number  of  school  organizations  than  ever  before,  and  increased 
daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

A  noteworthy  fact  it  is  that  during  the  year,  in  the  intermediate  grades,  pupils 
hare  been  encouraged  to  submit  to  the  superintendent  nhort  ntoriee  written  by  them- 
ft-ivea  upon  subjects  presented  to  them.  The  development  of  originality  by  such 
exerciaee  has  been  very  apparent.  An  additional  fact  of  importance  is  the  habit  of 
taking  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  to  visit  industrial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
raeotB  in  tne  city. 

WliUe  the  report  does  not  nndervalue  industrial  training — sewing,  stenography, 
sad  the  like—yet  it  doubts  the  necessity  of  introiluoing  them  into  the  public  Bcbools, 
particularly  as  the  Mechanics  Institute  is  in  every  way  a<lapted  for  instructing  in 
them.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  report  on  the  relative 
increase  of  pupils  and  teachers : 

''Daring  the  time  that  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  100  per  cent,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  has  increased  300  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  teachers 
is  too  small.  From  a  financial  standpoint  the  increase  is  extravagant.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  correct  average  in  these  matters,  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  reducing  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  force,  and  asking  all  instructors  to  complete  correcting  work  and 
QAceesmry  reviews  after  the  dismissal  of  grades.''  The  report  insists  that,  admitting 
the  fact  that  in  small  classes  instruction  may  be  better  than  in  large,  yet  in  this  case 
the  average  could  be  enlarged  without  subtracting  from  the  efficiency  of  instruction. 
U  ij4  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  university  with  honors  40  ]>er 
emt  were  ft^e  academy  students. 

The  enrollment  of  registered  pupils  for  the  year  showed  22,518,  an  increase  of 
about  800  OTer  the  year  previous.  This  does  not  include  1,705  enrolled  in  the 
evening  schools. 

The  school  for  truants  was  efficiently  maintained,  the  nnpils  being  constantly 
nnder  the  supervision  of  a  male  teacher  and  an  attendant.  None  were  received  who 
had  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  ^reat  or  small.  A  good  exhibit  of  the  work  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides  usual  text-books  pupilH  were  furnished  with 
rssding  matter  and  manual  training  imparted.  Children  between  7  and  16  years  who 
are  habitual  truants  may  be  sent  either  to  a  truant  school  or  an  orphans'  home  under 
eharge  of  thoee  having  the  same  religious  faith  as  their  parents. 

Four  evening  schools  were  maintained,  but  complaint  is  made  of  great  irregularity 
of  attendance.    Oat  of  1,705  enrolled  the  average  attendance  being  only  133. 

An  additional  tdndergarten  was  started,  being  the  eleventh. 

8TRACU8B  SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1896,  A.  B.  Blodgett,  taperlntendent. 

The  Biu^gestion  of  the  preceding  report  regarding  the  taking  of  a  more  accurate 
MHoa  of  school  population  was  complied  with,  but  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  an  efficient  system  of  manual  training,  and  a 
liae  of  work  has  been  begun  supplemental  to  at  least  the  work  done  in  the  High 
Uod.  Attention  is  again  callea  to  the  continual  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Hl^  School  bnilding. 
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Evening  schools  come  iu  again  for  higli  praise,  in  wbicli  the  work  done  is  eqnalto 
the  best  done  elsewhere  in  the  city.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  larger  number  xrill 
seek  the  advantages  of  an  institution  in  which  so  much  good  is  being  imparted. 

Kindergartens  are  growing  apace,  the  Porter  School,  the  Solvay  Circle,  and 
another  newly  started,  having  been  adopted  by  the  board,  of  education. 

In  the  matter  of  compulsory  education  not  much  has  been  done  thus  far.  Say« 
the  report : 

^'A  truant  officer  has  been  named,  and  in  some  measure  has  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing the  truants  and  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  present,  and  that  anothei 
year  will  see  it  properly  and  fully  enforced.  A  truant  school,  without  which  all 
effort  will  fail,  will  be  provided,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  this  city  see  the 
value  of  this  long  desired  legislation." 

The  report  regrets  the  long  continued  delay  in  the  matter  of  new  furniture  foi 
the  schools  which  has  been  clearly  shown  to  bo  solely  needed. 

The  whole  number  of  registered  pupils  is  16,657,  an  increase  of  581;  average  dailj 
attendance;  12,578. 

NORTH  CAROIilNA. 

Report  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  Jolin  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent. 

The  report  begins  with  a  candid  appeal  for  greater  State  aid  for  the  public  schools. 

**I  recommend/'  says  the  superintendent,  **a8  large  increase  of  school  taxes  direct 
by  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  free  schools  as  the  legislature  may  lind  it  pos- 
sible to  levy,  and  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State 
and  county  governments." 

Referring  again  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  actually  commands  that  one  or 
more  public  schools  in  every  school  district  shall  be  maintained  at  least  four  montljs 
in  the  year,  and  the  further  fact  that  they  are  maintained  less  than  thirteen  weeks. 
He  shows  by  figures  that  9.V  cents  on  $100  iu  addition  to  the  present  rate  of  18  cents 
as  at  present  existing,  making  21^  cents  is  indispensable  for  making  practicable 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution. 

'* Therefore,"  it  is  said  plainly,  "every  odd  and  end  not  necessary  for  State  and 
county  purposes  with  economical  management  ought  to  be  cut  off  and  placed  to  the 
free  public  school  fund  in  order  that  good  public  schools  may  be  placed  in  easy  reach 
of  every  citizen's  homo  and  means.  Wo  ought  not  to  play  any  longer  with  this 
question  of  schools  for  our  people." 

And  then  the  following  is  added: 

"After  this  shall  bo  done — and  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  discharge  our  duty 
under  the  constitution — and  every  dollar  possible  tamed  into  the  school  fund  l»y 
school  tax  levied  directly  by  the  legislature,  we  will  still  need  more  money  for  the 
public  schools— *  the  neighborhood  schools' — in  reach  of  every  citizen.  Then  a  sys- 
tem of  local  taxes  from  schools  must  be  made  effective  if  we  would  lead  o^n*  people 
to  more  interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  for  citizenship." 

To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  certain  sections  under  the  laws  of  1889,  which 
included  only  particular  localities,  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  counties,  and 
elections  ordered  to  be  held  in  what  are  termed  "oft  years,"  so  as  to  remove  them 
from  the  influence  of  the  partisanism  and  general  excitement  of  political  campaigns. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  not  more  interest  is  taken  by  the  people  at  large 
toward  making  school  terms  longer  and  the  work  done  in  them  more  efficient.  Kven 
private  schools  are  "crippled,"  sometimes  destroyed  altogether  by  x>oor  public 
schools.  Parents  send  their  children  what  little  time  the  schoolhouses  are  open  and 
then  content  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  are  getting  all  that  is  to  be  had. 
These  private  schools,  having  only  about  7  per  cent  of  school  children,  are  frequently 
closing  for  lack  of  adequate  support,  and  the  only  safeguard  against  the  present 
young  generation  growing  up  in  ignorance  is  in  the  public  schools,  sadly  in  want  as 
they  are  of  more  generous  legislative  aid.  The  spirit  of  the  people  has  at  length 
grown  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  public  schools,  and  would  hail  with  gratification 
whatever  would  tend  to  make  them  more  efficient. 

The  legislature  of  1895  abolished  the  county  superintendency  and  the  separate 
county  boards  of  education.  The  superintendent  considers  this  a  mistake,  and 
recommends  their  reestablishment  as  well  as  some  sort  of  provision  for  more  effec- 
tive and  practical  system  of  county  teachers'  institutes. 

County  commissioners,  with  no  executive  officer  at  their  head,  can  not  possibly 
manage  all  the  multiform  affairs  in  the  system.  Instead  of  the  good  results  antici- 
pated by  those  through  whose  agencies  these  county  boards  and  county  supenn- 
tendentfl  and  teachers'  institutes  were  abolished  the  report  says:  .    ,  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  school  interest  has  languished,  the  teachers  have  failed  to 
make  progress,  the  school  districts,  left,  to  themselves,  have  mnltiplied  neighborhooa 
disputes,  communities  have  been  hopelessly  divided,  and  conf^ion  reigns  in  mwy 
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» for  the  -want  of  a  wise  execotiye  officer  to  settle  matters  and  to  tirce  forward 
edtteational  eentiment  nnd  work,  and  to  pat  teachers  on  lines  of  study  aud  improve- 
neot  of  their  responsible  work/' 

The  report  snggests  that  the  State  superintendent  be  directed  to  divide  the  State 
into  sixteen  institnte  districts,  with  six  conntios  to  each  district,  with  a  conductor 
at  the  head  of  each  district,  charged  to  hold  once  in  the  year  one  institute  of  a 
week's  len^h  in  each  of  the  counties,  conducted  during  the  six  consecutive  weeks 
of  the  period,  attendance  on  which  institute  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  all 
teaebers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cost  of  such  institutes  would  not  exceed 
$3,000  or  $3,600. 

Rei^arding  the  normal  schools  for  colored  teachers,  the  report  snggests  that  instead 
of  all  the  seven  existing  being  consolidated  into  one  they  remain  separate  as  they 
art*,    (in  this  head  it  says : 

'* These  schools  have  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  village  and  country 
public  schools  for  negro  children  by  supplying  those  schools  with  teachers  reason- 
ably well  prepared  for  such  work  and  in  touch  with  the  people  whose  children  they 
areto  teach.  There  are  seven  of  these  schools  now,  receiving  annually  the  aggregate 
anxn  of  $10,000.     I  recommend  that  these  seven  schools  be  given  $2,000  each.^' 

As  it  is,  these  schools  have  a  pupilage  of  1;000.  If  consolidated  into  one,  this 
would  reach  hardly  above  200. 

Usnal  reports  are  submitted  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  president  of  the 
Kormal  and  Industrial  School  at  Greensboro.  Attendance  of  pupils  keeps  on  the 
increase,  ninety-three  of  the  counties  being  represented.  Many  applicants  are 
denied  admission  for  lack  of  accommodation. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Beport  for  1805  and  1896,  Emma  F.  Bates,  State  sapcrintendent  of  pnbllc  instrnction. 

Since  Dakota  beoame  a  State  the  number  of  school  children  has  increased  from 
40,000  to  67,000.  The  only  institution  of  higher  learning  there  was  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Besides  this  there  are  now  two  normal  schools,  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. 

It  is  considered  a  mistake  was  made  in  changing  the  time  for  election  of  county 
superintendents,  which,  together  with  that  of  other  school  officials,  theretofore  was 
in  the  month  of  Juno.  The  change  was  made  to  the  date  of  election  of  the  general 
ccunty  officers,  which  takes  place  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Objection  is  stated  in 
these  words: 

"This  has  been  universally  regretted  as  a  move  backward  for  education,  since  it 
makes  the  county  superintendent  thus  much  more  a  part  of  partisan  political 
machinery,  and  makes  it  less  likely  that  a  person  of  educational  merit  is  chosen,  and 
more  impossible  to  separate  educational  matters  from  the  influence  of  baser  politi- 
cians who  desire  to  use  the  educational  offices  for  partisan  purposes."  It  is  SKlded : 
"A  few  counties  have  too  largo  territory  and  too  many  teachers  to  make  personal 
sopervision  by  the  superintendent  either  possible  or  efficient.  These  Hhonld  be 
divided  into  superintendents'  districts  and  have  another  superintendent,  for  the 
most  efiective  work  is  in  the  personal  inspection  and  supervision  by  a  capable  county 
sapcrintendent." 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  who  from  lack  of  training 
are  inefficient  for  their  work,  the  legislature  at  its  session  of  1895  passed  a  law  in 
accordance  with  which  the  high  school  board  formulated  a  system  and  a  course  of 
stedy.  Of  this  board  the  State  superintendent  is  a  member,  and  she  states  that  witii 
onl^  two  exceptions  the  advanced  schools  are  employing  it  in  endeavors  to  elevate 
their  rank  as  high  as  possible.  The  value  to  the  State  from  the  uniformity  destined 
to  result  from  such  action  is  twofold— 

"First,  becanse  tho  schools  themselves  are  better;  second,  becanse,  since  many 
district  school  teachers  have  only  a  high-school  preparation,  the  better  the  high  school 
the  better  will  be  this  class  of  teachers." 

Lil>eral  appropriations,  however,  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  system  satisfactorily 
eiBcient. 

The  normal  schools  thus  far  have  been  crowded  with  grammar-grade  students  for 
academical  preparation,  instead  of  (what  would  be  far  better)  with  high-school  gradu- 
ates and  others  holding  second  and  third  rate  certificates,  who  resort  there  only  for 
the  pnrpose  of  being  trained  in  the  art  of  teachin)?.  This  latter  would  redound  far 
bettor  to  the  benefit  of  the  rural  schools  which,  it  is  claimed,  should  be  the  principal 
aim  of  the  normal  schools. 

WBile  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  rural  schoolhonses  newly  constructed, 
yst  the  soperintendent,  like  her  predecessor,  urges  greater  attention  to  sanitary  con- 
OTOtts  and  cleanliness.  A  bill  drafted  by  herself  on  this  subject  was  passed  by  the 
legiflltttme  ef  1805,  known  as  the  health  and  decency  law.  The  following  language 
li  fluted  and  earnest:  ^  . 
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"The  operative  effects  of  this  law  have  been  highly  gratifylDg.  Where  a  few  dis- 
tricts fail  to  comply  with  its  requirements  the  failure  is  due  to  toe  laxity  ou  the  part 
of  county  superintendents.  It  is  simple  and  easily  enforced.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
women  are  needed  as  self-appointed  committees  and  as  school  directors  to  see  that 
this  law  which  touches  the  morals  of  their  children  is  enforced.  Directors  may 
build  according  to  law,  but  someone  else  must  see  to  its  enforcement  as  to  the  clear, 
chaste,  and  wholesome  part.  .   .    .  '' 

Then  she  quotes  these  words  of  Horace  Mann : 

**A  want  of  decency  enforced  upon  boys  and  girls  will  become  physical  and  moral 
turpitude  in  men  and  women.'' 

Another  means  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  children  in  this  behalf  was  devised 
by  the  superintendent  in  1895.  The  following,  after  some  preliminary  argument  of 
the  matter,  is  what  she  says : 

"The  coming  together  of  parents,  children,  officers,  and  teachers  in  the  schools  on 
a  given  day,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  exercises  in  honor  and  praise  of  the  home 
and  family,  and  the  inculcation  of  personal  virtues,  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  designated  June  26  as  Parents'  Day  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Dakota  for  1896.  This  day  was  well  observed,  with  gratifying 
results." 

Complaint  is  made,  under  the  head  of  **  Scientific  temperance,'*  that  the  law  touch- 
ing alcohol  and  narcotics,  is  not  very  often  complied  with  except  in  the  letter,  while 
the  spirit  of  it  is  not  fulfilled. 

Regret  is  expressed  for  comparaiive  futility  of  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  free 
and  uniform  text-book  bill.  A  modified  bill  was  passed,  though  compliance  with  it 
was  left  optional  with  the  several  districts.  A  few  adopted  it  and  roHults  have  been 
BO  evidently  beneficial  that  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  it  may  become  universal. 

Recommendation  is  made  in  the  report  that  a  law  be  enacted  providing  that  a  board 
of  examiners  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and 
another  to  make  office  of  commissioner  of  university  and  school  lands  a  position  of 
trust  in  the  department  of  State,  and  the  occupant  an  elective  official. 

OHIO. 

HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC   KDUCATION   IN   OHIO   FOR  FIFTY   YBARS.^ 

BY  EMERSON  E.  WHITE,  LL.D. 

It  is  said  that  the  sketch  of  a  man's  life  should  begin  with  his  grandfather. 
Whatever  may  be  true  in  biography,  the  history  of  an  epoch  necessarily  includes 
the  movements  that  led  to  it. 

For  nearly  a  score  of  years  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  immense  area  of 
school  lands  would  be  ample  to  support  not  only  common  schools  but  also  needed 
higher  institutions;  or,  to  use  the  exprcHsion  of  the  time,  to  ''disseminate  instruc- 
tion." But  unanticipated  difficulties  were  experienced  in  leasing  school  lands,  and 
so  in  1821  the  first  law  providing  for  a  school  tax  in  Ohio  was  passed.  This  pioneer 
school  law  also  provided  for  tlie  division  of  the  townships  into  school  districts, 
when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and  the  election  of  a  committee  of  three 
by  the  householders  in  each  district.  This  district  committee  was  authorized,  on 
agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the  householders^  to  cause  the  building  of  a  school- 
house,  to  employ  a  teacher  (the  committee  being  judge  of  his  qualifications)  and  to 
make  assessments  for  expenses.  The  option  given  by  the  law  to  the  electors  largely 
defeated  its  purpose. 

This  pioneer  law  unfortunately  recognized  the  school  district,  and  not  the  town- 
ship, as  the  unit  of  school  organization  and  control,  and  it  took  near  seventy  years 
to  eliminate  this  serious  defect  from  the  school  laws  of  Ohio. 

The  law  enacted  in  1825,  usually  referred  to  as  "the  first  school  law  of  Ohio," 
was  mandatory  in  its  provisions.  It  made  it  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every 
organized  township  to  lay  off  the  same  into  school  districts,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing any  portion  of  the  county  tax  provided  for  in  the  law,  and  this  mandatory 
provision  was  reenacted  five  times  in  thirteen  years.  The  act  of  1825  also  provided 
for  the  annual  election  of  three  school  directors  in  each  district;  and  made  it  their 
duty  to  build  a  sohoolhouse,  to  employ  a  teacher,  to  manage  and  superintend  the 
school,  to  make  needed  assessments,  and  to  receive  and  expend  all  funds.  A  pen- 
alty was  affixed  for  a  failure  to  employ  a  teacher.  The  law  provided  for  county 
examiners  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers.    The  school  law  of  1825  was 

aared  by  Nathan  Quilford,  of  Cincinnati,  and,  though  much  amended,  it  remained 
rce  thirteen  years. 


■  A  paper  read  at  the  semioenteniiial  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Assooiation,  Jane  30, 1897. 
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In  1837  the  eeneral  assembly  enacted  a  law  creating  the  office  of  superintendent 
•f  eofflfflon  schools  of  Ohio,  and  four  days  later,  with  equally  rare  wisdom,  elected 
t^nel  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  office  thus  created.  It  is  an  iuterestin|(  coinct- 
&iK«  that  three  months  a^r  Mr.  Lewis's  election,  Horace  Mann  was  appointed 
Kcretuj  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts.  The  impulse  and 
iui«:tioii  which  Mr.  Maun  j^^aTe  to  popular  education  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lewis 
piraUoIed  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  and  with  equal  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 

ThoQgh  his  salary  was  only  $500  a  year  (not  sufflcieut  to  pay  traveling  expenses), 
Mr.  Lewis  entered  at  once  upon  a  field  campaign.  He  traveled  the  first  year  over 
t'^'X)  miles,  most  of  the  distance  on  horseback,  visited  300  schools,  aud  40  county 
t^ts.  or^Miizing  associations  of  teachers,  and  everywhere  awakening  an  increaHed 
I^ar  interest  in  good  schools. 

Id  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  he  prepared  and  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  183^,  the  most  advanced  Hchool  law  then  enacted  in  any  State.  It  eontin- 
^l  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  increasing  the  tenii  of 
offiti-  to  five  years  aud  the  annual  salary  to  $1,200.  It  made  the  township  ( lerk 
«c[»eriiitondent  of  the  schools  of  his  township,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each 
jf uool  at  least  once  a  year  and  examining  all  matters  "  touching  the  situation,  dis- 
cipline, mode  of  teaching,  and  improvement  thereof:"  also  with  the  duty  of  m;(king 
uDoally  the  estimates  necessary  for  providing  '^at  least  six  months  of  goo<1  school- 
pg"  The  law  also  made  the  county  auditor  superintendent  of  schools  with 
iciportaut  duties.  It  not  only  provided  for  a  more  efiective  or<^anization  of  the 
Kbools  in  the  townships,  with  statistical  reports,  but  it  also  provided  for  the 
or^tDization  of  the  schools  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  not  under  special 
charters. 

Mr.  Uwis's  three  annual  reports  to  the  general  assembly  are  remarkable  docn> 
"wnts,  idvoeating  with  intelligence  and  force  most  of  the  plans  for  the  improve- 
tt»iit  of  schools  since  adopted.  He  edited  for  one  year  the  Common  S<'hool  Director, 
i  monthly  journal  poblished  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Ihesame  year  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  entered  upon  hie  dnties  as  State  superintendent 
of  schools  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Lane  Seminary,  presented  to  the  general 
'B^blj  his  noted  report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Europe,  ppecial  ntt<iition 
bein^ given  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  Hchools  of  Germany.  A 
^pyof  this  epoch-making  report  was  sent  to  every  school  district  in  Ohio,  and  it 
vaAaUorepablished  and  circulated  by  the  legislatures  of  other  States.  Professor 
^towes report  and  the  three  annual  reports  of  Superintendent  Lewis  were  fruit lul 
M  in  a  virgin  soil,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  next  decade  garnered  rich 
barTMte  of  fruitage.  Scores  of  school  officers  and  teachers  were  thereby  imbued 
»iiii  the  Mpirit  of  progress  and  fired  with  zeal  in  their  work. 

At  the  close  of  his  third  year  Superintendent  Lewis  felt  constrained  to  resign  his 
•fficf.  The  reactionists  in  school  affairs  were,  unfortunately,  in  control  of  the  general 
^^oibly,  and  an  unwise  eflbrt  was  made  to  abolish  the  office.  As  a  compromise 
fi^eadnre  the  duties  of  the  office  were  imposed  upon  the  secretary  of  state.  This 
Wkwird  step  greatly  discouraged  the  friends  of  free  schools,  and  the  next  five 
J^rs  witnessed  a  marked  decline  in  popular  interest  in  school  i)rogr6ss,  though 
•vb  taceeeding  secretary  of  state  advocated  one  or  more  important  measures  of 
*chool  reform. 

Bat  the  cities  and  more  important  towns  were  fully  enlisted  in  the  improvement 
^i  their  schools.  Cincinnati,  acting  under  a  special  law,  divided  its  schools  into 
^^gnules  or  departments  as  early  as  1836,  and  in  1840  a  graded  courso  of  study 
pth  five  grades  was  adopted— one  of  the  first  elementary  courses  of  study  in  the 
^nit«d^ftate8,  Cleveland,  acting  under  a  special  law,  divided  itn  schools  into  two 
^Pwtmcnts  (** primary"  and  ** senior")  in  1840  and  in  1846  established  a  high 
*hool,  with  Andrew  Freese  principal— the  first  public  high  school  in  Ohio.  The 
*aie  year  the  schools  were  divided  into  five  grades,  designated  as  primary,  second- 
^*^  intermediate,  ^ammar,  and  high.  Dayton  obtainetl  a  special  charter  in  1841 
tuoander  its  provisions  the  schools  were  divided  into  four  grades,  designated  as 
jj^^^otty,  secondary,  junior,  and  senior.  No  high  school  was  established  until  1850. 
^nahoii  was  made  a  separate  district  by  a  special  law  in  1845,  ;ind  three  school- 
J^*«  were  built  the  next  year.  Early  in  1817  the  board  of  education  created  the 
l^ce of  sQperintendent  of  public  schools  and,  with  commendable  wisdom,  elected 
III.- A.  D.  Lord  to  the  position.  Br.  Lord  entered  upon  his  duties  in  May,  1847, 
■^(5  the  first  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Ohio  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
T^^?l'  P*>rt8'nouth  obtained  a  special  law  in  1839  and  in  1840  its  schools  were 
fliTided  into  three  departments,  with  A.  L.  Child  principal.  In  1844  the  schools 
»«edivided  into  four  grades,  with  Andrew  J.  Rickofi*  principal.  Sandusky,  Massil- 
'^'^tNorwalk,  and  other  enterpHsing  towns  early  obtained  special  laws  and  began 
*^J*««tly  the  work  of  school  improvement. 

^"11847  the  citizens  of  Akron  obtained  a  special  law  *' for  the  support  and  better 
'^^^isn  of  common  schools  in  the  town,''  and  the  next  year  the  general  assembly 
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gave  the  council  of  any  city  or  town  authority  to  adopt  the  Akron  law  on  the  pc 
tlon  of  two-thirds  of  its  voters.  In  1849  the  general  assembly  passed  "A  general  1 
for  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns."  This  adyanced  act,  drawn  by  Hon.  S. 
Worcester,  of  Norwalk,  gave  hoards  of  education  power  to  establish  high  scho 
as  well  as  lower  grades  and  to  determine  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught  in 
schools. 

The  ''Akron law*'  and  the  ''law  of  1849"  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  movem 
for  the  better  organization  of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  The  year  1 
found  over  sixty  cities  and  towns  organized  under  their  provisions;  the  schools  grai 
(usually  into  five  grades)  and  fairly  classified.  The  schools  in  nearly  a  score  of  < 
tricts  were  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  was  in  Coh 
bus  and  M.  D.  Leggett  in  Akron  in  1847;  Lorin  Andrews  in  MassiUon  and  M, 
Cowdery  in  Sandusky  in  1848;  John  8.  Whitwill  in  Lancaster  in  1849,  and  D. 
DeWolf  in  Norwalk  and  Nathan  Guilford  in  Cincinnati  in  1850.  Andrew  J.  Ricl 
was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Portsmouth  from  1844  to  1849,  with  the  t 
of  superintendent  as  early  certainly  as  1847. 

Two  other  important  factors  contributed  to  the  great  awakening  in  educai 
which  introduced  the  half  century  of  progress  now  under  view. 

In  1844  a  man  of  untiring  activity  and  intense  enthusiasm  was  elected  secretar) 
state.  Tliis  man  for  the  hour  was  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Gallon 
recognized  clearly  the  need  of  an  educational  revival,  and  to  accomplish  this  res 
he  utilized  fully  his  position  as  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  schools.  He  ^ 
ably  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  then  principal  of  the  Western  Reserve  Teach< 
Seminary  at  Kirtland,  one  of  the  first  normal  schools  in  the  country,  and  by  ot 
influeutial  men  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  whoso  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled 
the  secretary's  fiery  zeal. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Galloway's  great  rally  (1845)  a  teachers'  institute  was  b 
in  Sandusky^ — the  first  teachers'  institute  held  in  the  west  and  one  of  the  fir^t  in 
United  States,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  second  institute  was  held 
Chardon.  In  1846  nino  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  seven  counties  and  the  u 
year  institutes  were  held  in  twelve  counties.  The  number  of  institutes  increa 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  did  much  to  awaken  popular  interest  in  school  impw 
ment.  Educational  conventions  and  local  teachera'  meetings  were  also  held 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  (][uestion  of  organizing  a  State  association  of  teachers  was  frequently  < 
cussed  m  these  gatherings  of  teachers,  and  the  movement  was  earnestly  supper 
by  Mr.  Galloway  and  also  by  the  Ohio  School  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 
the  teachers'  institutes  held  in  Akron,  Ashland,  and  Chardon  in  1847  a  commit! 
with  M.  F.  Cowdery  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  form 
a  State  teachers'  association.  A  majority  of  this  committee  met  and  issued  a  call 
a  convention  to  be  held  in  Akron  December  30  and  31,  1847.  The  convention  i 
and  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  Tf 
Samuel  Galloway  as  president  and  Thomas  W .  Harvey  as  secretary.  Mr.  Gallon 
was  reelected  and  served  as  president  for  three  successive  years. 

It  falls  to  Dr.  Findley  to  tell  the  history  of  the  association  in  these  opening  yei 
It  must  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  the  association  held  two  meetings  annually  i 
that  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  rose  from  year  to  year,  reaching  high  tide  in  1851.  1 
was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Thebelief  that  the  i| 
general  assembly  under  the  new  constitution  would  enact  an  efficient  school  ! 
intensified  the  zeal  of  its  le^ading  members.  At  the  semiannual  meeting  in  J 
Lorin  Andrews,  who  had  resigned  his  position  in  Massillon  to  become  a  "  ooran 
school  missionary,"  was  unanimously  pledged  the  support  of  tho  association,  and 
three  years  he  was  kept  in  the  field  as  State  agent,  his  salary  being  ma<1e  good 
members  of  the  association — an  action  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  educatic 
associations. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  in  December  Mr.  Lorin  Andrews  presented  a  report  reci 
mending  the  publication  of  a  monthly  educational  journal.  The  report  was  adopi 
and  for  eight  years  the  association  published  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education, 
predecessor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

In  1854  Mr.  Lorin  Andrews  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  establishmen 
a  normal  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  association,  and  at  the  annual  meetin| 
December  Mr.  Cyrus  McNeely  offered  to  transfer  to  the  association  the  bililding  i 
grounds  of  his  school  at  Hopedale,  valued  at  $10,000,  for  the  purposes  of  a  non 
school.  The  gift  was  accepted  at  the  semiannuar  nesting  in  June,  1855,  and  a  1 
orous  effort  made  to  raise  an  endowment  fund,  under  the  inspiring  leaders 
of  such  enthusiastic  leaders  as  Lorin  Andrews,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  I.  W.  Andre 

» Tho  first  institnt©  at  Sandanky  was  condnct«(l  by  Hon.  Salem  To\fii,  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  asaist^M 
Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  and  M.  F.  Cowdery.  The  second  institute  was  conducted  bv  I>r.  A.  D.  Lonl,  M 
Cowdery,  and  M.  D.  Leggett. 
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Jl  D.  Lord,  and  M.  D.  Leggett  the  association  would  have  undertaken  almost  any 
eaterpriae. 

The  financial  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  association  with  so  much  contidenr« 
ud  eotiiosiasm  proved  a  heavy  burden,  ami  at  the  aunual  meeting  in  1859  both 
she  Journal  af  Kducation  and  the  McNeely  Normal  School  were  wiHcly  transferred  to 
prirate  control.    The  indebtedness  of  the  association  was  not  fully  paid  until  1862. 

The  great  educational  awakening  which  be^an  in  1845  and  in  its  progress  organ> 
B^  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  put  Lonn  Andrews  in  the  field  as  a  common 
■dbool  missionary,  started  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  and  founded  the  McNcely 
Kofmal  School,  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the  j^eneral  school  law  of  1853.  The 
kw  embodied  several  of  the  important  measures  which  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Galloway, 
ukd  others  had  advocated,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  over  its  enactment. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  decade  of  1845  to  1855  was  a  period  of  g^cat  importance  in 
the  history  of  public  education  in  Ohio.  No  decade  before  or  since  has  been  charao- 
feerized  by  sncu  enthusiastic  movement  in  the  interest  of  public  schools.  It  was  a 
4ecade  of  zeal  and  action. 

The  next  decade  (1855-1865)  opened  with  the  inauguration  of  the  now  school  law. 
Every  pro^essive  feature  was  opposed  in  the  general  assembly,  and  it  looked  for  a 
tinse  as  if  the  great  measure  would  be  destroyed  by  ill-considered  amendments.  The 
school  directors  in  the  subdistricts  (formerly  separate  districts)  did  not  take  kindly 
tothesharingof  the  management  of  the  schools  with  tho  now  township  board  of  edii- 
e^tion.  It  kept  the  first  commissioner's  pen  busy  in  answering  the  questions  arising 
sadcT  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  townships,  and  ho  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  publish  from  month  to  mouth  a  series  of  official  opinions'^ — a  practice  continued 
iat  jean.  The  law  was  fortunately  protected  irom  serious  changes,  the  repeal  of 
Uie  school  library  section  in  1860  excepted.  Tho  opening  of  tho  civil  war,  with  the 
aaddea  prostration  of  business,  invited  harmful  legislation,  but  the  most  unfuvur- 
able  amendment  was  tho  reduction  of  tho  State  school  tax  to  1.3  mills. 

The  several  amendments  to  the  school  law  in  1861,  all  prepared  by  the  school  com- 
missioDer,  were  designed  to  lessen  friction  in  the  administration  of  tho  law  and 
otherwise  increase  its  efficiency.  The  three  new  provisions  which  were  added  have 
exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  upon  tho  schools.  Tho  first  of  thcBo  provided 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  tho  second  created  a  State  Ijoard  of 
examiners,  and  the  third  added  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
to  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  Tho  fact  that  these  Keveral  pro- 
risionsy  with  slight  modifications,  are  still  in  force  is  evidence  of  their  practical 
ralne.  No  other  agency  prior  to  1855  did  as  much  for  tho  professional  advancement 
of  Ohio  teachers  as  the  teachers'  institute,  and  no  other  agency  did  more  to  awaken 
jL&d  direct  popular  interest  in  sc]u>ol  progress.  The  two  teachers'  institutes  heM  iu 
lSi5  multiplied  from  year  to  year  until  1855,  when  forty-one  institutes  were  held, 
vith  an  attendance  of  somo  4,000  teachers.  Until  1864  tho  expenses  of  tho  insti- 
tQtee  held  were,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  those  in  attendance.  Since  1864  the  county 
iastltate  fund  has  been  sufficient  to  permit  the  holding  of  an  annual  institute,  with 
competent  iustmctors,  in  four-fifths  of  the  counties,  and  in  the  other  counties  only 
s  small  iibddiiional  tuition  fee  is  required.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  more  at 
i»gih  to  what  the  other  two  provisions  have  done  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 
The  school  legislation  of  1864  was  a  long  step  forward  in  school  progress. 

The  next  year  the  general  assembly  opened  the  way  for  tho  adoption  of  an  adequate 
lyitem  of  normal  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  but  owing  to  divided  coun- 
leto  in  the  profeesJon  in  1866  the  long-coveted  opportunity  was  permitted  to  pass 
unimproved  and  it  has  never  returned.  The  establinhnicnt  of  a  normal  department 
ia  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  recently  in  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Co- 
kabuB,  is  a  somewhat  hopeful  indication  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their 
fnat  work  may  yet  receive  long-needed  legislative  action.  The  leading  cities  of 
^  State  have  all  established  normal  or  training  schools  for  the  fitting  of  their 
kschers,  more  especially  for  the  elementary  grades,  but  the  teachers  iu  the  country 
■dieols  »re  still  loft  to  the  professional  crumbs  afforded  by  the  teachers'  institute 
sad  the  inadequate  normal  advantages  provided  by  private  enterprise.  Ohio  is  still 
s,good  way  from  the  full  recognition  of  tho  fact  that  teaching  is  a  pursuit  that 
■mUL  be  entered  through  the  door  of  special  training. 

The  only  important  school  legislation  secured  in  the  next  decade  (1865-1875)  was 
tke  complete  codification  of  school  law  in  1873.  While  this  law  did  not  contain 
T€ty  important  new  provisions  it  simplified  the  law  of  1853,  with  its  numerous 
asMBdments,  and  thus  rendered  the  administration  of  school  afiairs  more  certain 
ad  effective.  The  dirorcement  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
ftttB  the  municipal  l^islation  of  such  cities  was  an  important  measure.  The  giv- 
isf  of  all  boards  of  education,  including  township  boards,  permissive  power  to 
tmploj  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  an  important  amendment,  but  the  town- 
■ms,  with  very  few  exceptions,  permitted  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

Bazisg  thie  decade  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  secure  county  super- 
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vision  of  schools  and  the  adoption  of  the  towusliip  system.  Bnt  a  strong  oppositioi 
to  these  measures  appeared  in  each  general  aBsemhly,  and  the  bills  prepared  by  th 
succeRsive  commissioners  and  introduced  were  defeated.  The  commissioners  in  tun 
advocated  the  establishment  of  normal  sciiools,  but  no  well-digested  bill  was  pre 
pared  or  introduced  into  the  general  assembly,  and  no  earnest  effort  was  made  t 
secare  needed  legislation. 

The  centennial  year  found  Ohio  without  a  State  normal  school,  without  a  systei 
of  supervision  of  the  schools  outside  of  its  cities,  and  still  blindly  clinging  to  it 
complicated,  inefficient township-subdistrict  organization  in  all  its  counties.  Instea 
of  taking  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  States  noted  for  progressive  school  legii 
lation,  where  its  early  history  had  placed  it,  the  educators  of  Ohio  were  humiliate 
by  the  fact  that  in  snch  legislation  their  State  was  near  the  rear.  The  edacationt 
honor  of  the  State  was  saved  only  by  the  splendid  showing  of  the  schools  in  ii 
cities  and  towns. 

The  next  decade  (1875-1885)  brought  a  renewal  of  earnest  effort*  to  secure  ad 
vanced  school  legislation,  but  without  success.  The  most  important  amendmenl 
to  the  school  law  related  to  teachers*  certiHcates.  Section  4066  was  so  amended  i 
188L  as  to  give  the  State  board  of  examiners  power  to  issue  professional  certiHcat« 
of  a  second  grade,  valid  for  ten  years— a  provision  of  doubtful  utility,  which  wa 
soon  repealed.  By  the  same  act  section  4081  was  so  amended  as  to  give  boards  c 
examiners  in  cities  power  to  grant  certiticates  for  one,  two,  three,  five,  and  ten  yean 
those  issued  for  five  and  ten  years  being  renewable  without  reexamination,  atth 
discretion  of  the  board  of  examiners,  a  certificate  of  higher  professional  grade  tha 
the  nonrenewable  ten  year  certificate  issued  by  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  only  general  school  lejjjislation  of  special  significance  in  the  first  five  yeai 
of  the  next  decade  (1^85-1895)  was  the  so-called  "temperance  law"  of  1888,  alai 
enjoining  instruction  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  i 
all  crades  of  schools. 

The  most  important  amendment  to  the  school  law  enacted  in  these  five  years  relate 
to  teachers'  certificates.  Commissioner  Tappan  secured,  in  1888,  a  fuller  recognitio; 
of  teaching  as  a  profession  by  placing  a  professional  certiticate  within  the  easy  reac 
of  every  well-qualified  teacher  in  the  State.  Th©  State  board  of  examiners  wer 
authorized  to  issue  three  grades  of  life  certificates  (the  authority  to  issue  ten-yea 
certificates  being  revoked),  and  all  other  boards  of  examiners  (county  and  city)  wer 
authorized  to  issue,  under  specified  conditions,  certificates  valid  for  five  years,  renew 
able  without  reexamination  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  Thus  provision  wa 
made  for  two  classes  of  professional  certificates — one  valid  for  life,  issued  by  th 
State  board,  and  the  other  for  five  years,  renewable  without  reexamination,  iasuei 
by  county  and  city  boards.  This  five-year  renewable  certificate  was  intended  to  h 
a'professional  certificate,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  so  designated  in  th 
law.  Every  teacher  holding  this  certificate  should  be  recognized  as  a  teacher  c 
professional  standing,  and  should  be  honored  as  such.  There  ought  to  be  a  score  o 
more  of  such  teachers  in  every  county. 

It  is  feared  that  many  county  and  city  examiners  have  not  used  wisely  either  th 
power  or  the  discretion  "conferred  by  this  law.  There  seems  to  be  a  suspicion  in  th 
minds  of  too  many  examiners,  if  not  a  belief,  that  the  only  way  to  secure  progrea 
among  teachers  is  to  humiliate  them  by  repeated  examinations  in  the  elementar 
branches.  The  only  sure  way  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  professional  spirit  amon 
teachers  is  to  honor  it  both  by  law  and  in  practice.  The  history  of  legislation  i 
Ohio  regulating  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  is  a  dreary  history 
evidently  **to  be  continued." 

The  beneficent  laws  so  far  enacted  in  this  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cfi; 
tury  mark  a  greater  advance  in  school  legislation  than  the  entire  third  of  a  centnr 
that  preceded  it.  Among  these  important  acts  relating  to  schools  enacted  in  nn 
since  1890  are  (1)  the  so-called  '*  Workman  law,"  which  makes  the  township,  liketh 
city  and  town,  the  unit  in  school  administration — the  most  fruitful  school  legislatio 
since  1853;  (2)  the  "Boxwell  law,"  providing  for  the  graduation  of  the  pupils  i 
rural  schools  and  their  admission  to  near  city  or  town  high  schools;  (3)  the  law  'H 
compel  the  elementary  education  of  children"  as  strengthened  and  perfected  in  1893 
(4)  the  law  of  1894  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  at  election  c 
school  officers;  and  (5)  the  sehoolbook  law,  with  its  option  of  tree  text-books. 

These  several  laws  are  too  recent  to  be  treated  intelligently  as  history.  No  on 
of  them  has  met  with  such  persistent  and  unreasonable  opposition  as  tne  **Worh 
man  law."  In  each  of  the  two  general  assemblies  succeeding  its  enactment  a  vigoi 
ous  ettbrt  was  made  to  abolish  the  township  system  and  restore  the  township-snl 
district  complication  which  bad  been  the  special  weakness  of  the  school  system  sine 
1853;  but  the  failure  of  these  efforts  is  an  assurance  that  the  new  township  systcii 
may  be  permitted  to  work  out  its  beneficent  results  Its  repeal  would  be  little  lea 
than  a  disaster  to  rural  school  improvement. 

Two  cases  of  special  legislation  for  cities  in  this  last  decade^deserve  mention.    Ii 
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1^  the  general  nasembly  gave  the  snperintendent  of  schools  of  Cinoiunati  the  power 
totppoijit  all  teachers  by  and  with  tbe  consent  of  the  board  of  edncation ;  the  power 
to&Huiss  teachers  wiUiont  the  board's  action;  and  made  the  superintendent's 
ipproTsl  necessary  to  the  adqption  of  text-books.  It  also  enacted  that  the  members 
of  the  board  shonid  not  as  individuals  or  as  local  committees  exercise  supervisory 
tnthority  over  the  schools.  This  was  an  unprecedented  recognition  of  the  authority 
tod  fhnction  of  supervision. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  in  1892,  the  superintendent 
VM  ftntborized  to  appoint  or  remove  teachers,  and  to  exercise  complete  supervisory 
Mthority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  selection  of 
teit-lxjoks  excepto<l.  Many  of  the  duties  usually  intrusted  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, including  tbe  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  were  devolved  upon  a  school 
director,  elected  by  the  people. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  attempt  to  review  the  progress  made  in  school 
tdministratiou,  iuBtruction,  and  discipline  in  the  fifty  years  suioe  this  association 
vaa organized.  On  the  introduction  of  graded  schools  into  the  cities  and  towns  the 
perfwtion  of  the  system  as  a  mechnnism  largely  absorbed  attention.  The  '*  system  " 
ikeitiQmed  often  the  importance  of  an  end,  and  it  was  too  often  administered  on  the 
tbeory  that  the  pupils  existed  for  the  system,  not  the  system  for  tbe  pupils.  The 
aWrbing  fascination  was  uniformity  —uniformity  of  studies,  uniformity  of  progress, 
oniforniity  of  results.  Two  resulting  errors  in  the  direction  of  mechanism  possessed 
the  school's.  One  of  these  was  the  fixed  year  interval  between  classes  and  the  other 
tbe  stated  written  examination  to  determine  the  promotion  of  pupils  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  These  two  features  necessitated  uniformity  of  progress  not  only  by  the 
individaal  pupils  in  every  class,  but  by  all  the  classes  in  each  grade.  This  required 
uniform  progress  assumed  that  the  several  classes  in  a  grade  iu  city  schools  possess 
eqnal  ability  and  are  taught  by  teachers  of  eqnal  skill— conditions  that  exist  in  no 
graded  schools.  It  occurred  often  that  classes  that  could  have  completed  the  course 
of  study  for  the  gn»de  as  early  as  April  were  kept  ^^ marking  time''  uutil  the  annual 
promotion  in  June. 

For  years  the  year  interval  between  classes  and  the  stated  promotion  examinations 
Md  the  graded  schools  of  cities  in  their  grasp.  Tliey  narrowed  and  grooved  the 
in*tmciion,  encour:»ged  and  rewarded  mechanical  and  nicmoriter  methods,  and 
fDpha««ized  all  the  lumber  of  tbe  text-books.  This  antagonism  between  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  graded  system  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  was  early  felt  by  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  teachers,  and  for  twenty  years  past  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
Wn  made  to  free  the  schools  fn)m  this  procrustean  bondage.  The  reforms  of  the 
pMt  twelve  years  are  a  promise  that  this  sacrifice  of  the  opportunity  of  pupils  on 
tb^altar  of  uniformity  and  system  will  soon  find  a  practical  remedy. 

The  first  hundred  years  of  Ohio's  history  as  a  State  will  be  but  three  years  short 
*hen  the  nineteenth  century  closes.  Is  this  century  of  marvelons  progress  to  close 
»ith  no  State  normal  school  in  Ohio,  and  with  the  great  majority  of  its  niral  schools 
without  snper>'ision  f  The  two  imperative  needs  of  the  rural  school  are  professional 
training  for  its  teachers  and  intelligent  aud  efiicieut  supervision.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  see  these  two  great  measures  of  school  improvement  happily  inaugurated  before 
Uie  State  celebrates  its  first  centennial? 

OHIO   SCHOOL   REPORT. 

Report  for  1895,  Hon.  Oscar  T.  Corson,  State  commissioner. 

The  county  schools  on  their  new  career  of  better  organization  and  management 
»{e  improving.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  many  very  poor  schools  iu  the  sub- 
^rtricts.  Yet  the  increased  public  interest,  evincedby  investigation  of  the  question 
of  snpervision  promises  betterment.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  to  the 
Workman  law  before  referred  to,  among  opponents  are  quite  a  number  who  favor 
wperviaion.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  this  can  be  made  practicable  only  by  making  the 
townahipthe  educational  unit,  aud  thus  centering  responsibility  in  the  management 
of  ihe  system  in  one  board  of  education.  Tho  existence  of  two  such  boards  hereto- 
fore was  alwavs  embarrassing  from  want  of  harmony  and  from  divided  responsi- 
''^I'ty.  It  is  absolutey  essential  that  both  superintendent  and  teacher  be  elected  by 
the  same  board. 

The  argument,  still  persisted  in,  that  tho  Workman  law  has  reduced  salaries  is 
*gain  annwered  and  confuted  by  statistics.  While  the  commissioner  writes  that  in 
^me  localities  demagogues  use  for  selfish  ends  their  single  power  bestowed  under 
"^  hjw,  be  contends  that  such  things  may  exist  under  any  laws,  and  that  they 
^^ft^Jnly  did  exist  under  the  old  law,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  neither  in 
•^wtments  nor  repeals  of  laws  as  much  as  iu  enhanced  development  of  educational 
jentiment  among  the  people.  It  is  already  felt  in  the  greater  stability  and  uni- 
fonnity  in  the  requirements  made  by  the  colleges  upon  the  public  schools,  which 
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serve  to  overcrowd  them  more  and  more  with  studies  that  do  not  properly  belons  to 
them.  Many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  have  one  high  school  and  one  teacnei 
to  do  its  work.  Such  as  this  can  not  fail  of  heing  ineffective,  and  the  commission 
recommends  that  either  their  four  years'  course  should  be  diminished  or  additional 
force  assigned  to  the  work.  College  authorities  are  those  who  can  do  most  foi 
remedy  of  such  a  state  of  thiugs. 

The  effects  of  the  law  of  compulsory  education  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  manj 
hundreds  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

Very  high  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  ( correctional,  thougl 
not  penal,  as  well  as  educational)  which  It  is  evident  has  been  manaj^ed  with  muol 
judiciousness.  Great  good  has  been  done  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence 
This  would  have  been  far  greater  but  for  the  insufficiency  of  appropriations.  Th< 
following  from  the  last  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  interesting;  indeed 
somewhat  touching:  ■ 

"We  should  like  our  schools  as  nearly  nuiform  as  possible  with  the  public  schooli 
of  the  State,  in  order  that  pupils  sent  here  for  truancy  might  be  continued  in  theii 
regular  classes,  or  that  boys  released  from  this  school  may  enter  the  public  schooli 
in  their  regular  classes.  To  do  this  properly  would  require  the  expenditure  o; 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  union  school  building  and  a  large  increase  in  the  pa^ 
roll  to  enable  us  to  employ  experienced  teachers.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  tb< 
State's  financial  condition,  wo  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  necessary  a^propriationi 
this  year,  but  in  order  that  a  start  may  be  made  in  the  right  direction,  we  hav< 
asked  that  our  appropriation  for  salaries  be  increased,  so  that  a  good  superintendeni 
of  schools  and  other  necessary  officers  be  employed,  with  the  view  of  making  th< 
best  use  of  our  present  opportunities." 

In  default  of  legislative  action  upon  the  subject  the  State  board  of  examines 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  course  in  pedagogy,  history  of  education,  and  science  of  cda< 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  teachers,  which,  in  its  main 
features,  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  the  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
universities,  and  a  course  of  x>edagogy  has  been  determined  upon  for  the  Ohio  State 
University  by  its  board  of  trustees. 

Ohio  has  no  State  system  of  normal  schools;  yet  in  a  very  large  number  of  citiea 
and  towns  training  of  teachers  forms  a  part  of  the  higher  schools'  curricula. 

Much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  new  text-books  law,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  ns 
near  perfect  as  could  be  made. 

What  appears  to  be  the  greatest  need  to  education  is  an  enhanced  sentiment  amoug 
the  people  at  large  in  its  favor.  This  would  lead  to  more  rapid  improvement  oi 
teachers.  Good  teachers  would  bo  encouraged  and  be  multiplied  but  for  so  much 
apparent  indifference  regarding  discrimination  between  tbem  and  those  fartheii 
inferior.  Then  such  enhancement  would  lead  to  greater  concern  in  the  matter  oi 
school  buildings,  many  of  which,  oven  in  cities  and  towns,  are  without  adequate 
accommodations,  while  in  many  of  the  subdistricts  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  matters  important  to  be  well  regulated. 

1806. 

The  report  for  1896  is  also  by  Hon.  Oscar  T.  Corson. 

Attention  is  called  to  several  amendments  in  the  school  law  made  by  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  First,  that  in  addition  to  the  branches  in  which  teachers  were 
required  to  be  examined  for  certificates,  history  of  the  United  States,  including  civi] 
government,  shall  be  included.  It  is  not  meant  to  require  teaching  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  common  schools,  except  in  connection  with  the  history  of  tho  United 
States.  A  special  committee,  after  bestowing  much  study  upon  the  subject,  submitted 
a  report  containing  an  ''outline  of  civics."  This  carefully  elaborated  paper  is  copied 
into  the  commissioner's  report.  Another  enactment  requires  all  boards  of  education 
in  the  State  to  have  displayed  the  national  flag  ui>on  all  schoolhouses  under  their  con- 
trol during  all  day  sessions  in  fair  weather,  and  on  the  inside  on  all  days.  This 
law,  while  regarded  by  some  as  needlessly  exi)ensive,  has  generally  been  accepted 
with  cordiality. 

Another  change  is  the  "eight-year  certificate"  allowed  to  bo  granted  to  appli- 
cants who^  in  addition  to  required  qualifications,  have  held  a  certificate  of  five  years, 
and  been  for  three  years  next  preceding  their  application  engaged  in  teaching,  with 
eighteen  months'  experience  in  one  place,  and  undergone  examination  in  botany, 
algebra,  national  philosophy,  and  English  literature. 

The  Boxwell  law  has  been  so  amended  as  to  authorize  each  board  of  county  exam- 
iners to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  examination  and  county  com- 
mencement. This  chaifge  will  make  still  more  effective  this  excellent  law  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  encourage  the  proper  organization  of  the  country  schools.  In 
counties  where  the  schools  close  early  in  the  year,  the  examinations  can  bo  held  at 
an  earlier  date,  while  those  counties  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  nine  or  ten 
months  of  school  can  be  accommodated  with  examinations  held  at  a  later  date. 
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'^It  win  be  tm  advant»fre  to  have  the  selection  of  the  place  for  holding  the  connty 
eommeDceinent  left  to  the  coantj  examiners.  In  some  counties  the  county  seat 
iiD«t a  soitable  place  to  hold  the  commencemont,  and  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
neh  a  place  can  be  selected  as  will  accommodate  the  greatest  nnmber  of  persons 
iitpreflted,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  the  best  results  in  educating  public 
leotiiDent  for  good  schools/' 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  shows  the  work  accomplished  by  the  law 
nnee  it  went  into  e£fect  in  1892 : 


Year  Number  of    Number 

lapplicnnta.     passed. 


2,131 

1    4,018 

1,341 
2,234 

j    3,870 

1.064 

1    5,810 

2  725 

5.739  ' 

3  077 

21,5<;8 

11  341 

1 

1802 

1893 

1804 

1896 

189« 

ToUl 

Attrition  is  again  drawn  to  the  bad  mnnagemont  of  funds  by  school  bonrds.  '*In 
iome  instances  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  Tiolatcd,  while  in  others 
ttstracts  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  have  been  entered  into  without  any 
Mtiiority  whatever."  One  of  the  results  of  such  criminally  loose  uianaj^euieut  must 
Neither  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  shortening  of  scbool  terms. 

Tlie  last  legislature  passed  an  act  intended  to  prevent  the  evils  here  complained  of. 

Tbe  coanty  school  problem  becomes  more  and  more  important  anddiilicultof  sulu- 
*ioB.  In  districts  sparsely  populated  many  schools  have  been  disbanded  and  children 
«»rried  from  their  homes  to  the  leading  center  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Thus  far  this  plan  has  proved  quite  practicable.  RejL^ardin*;  one  school  of  this  sort 
pwticnlarly,  that  at  Kingsville,  in  the  county  of  Ashtabula,  the  report  says:  '*Tbe 
Gpenscof  schooling  the  children  has  thus  been  reduced  nearly  one  half,  the  daily 
ittf-Ddance  has  been  very  largely  increased,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  greatly 
improved." 

PEXX8YI.VANIA. 

Rei>ort  for  189G,  Hon.  Nathan  €'.  Bcfaaofler,  State  siiperintpiident. 

Quite  an  elaborate  report  is  that  for  the  year  1896,  in  which,  besides  usual  official 
i^ams,  are  discuHsions  upon  several  matters  appertaining  to  education  and  its  vari- 
006  accidents.  The  superintendent  speaks  with  pride  of  the  continual  muniticent 
•ppropriations  made  by  the  State,  that  for  last  year  being  $5,500,000. 

Cnder  the  head  of  ** Compulsory  education"  the  superintendent  shows  that  very 
nuch  good  has  been  done  by  legislation  for  the  relief  of  children  from  the  injurious 
Uiflacnces  of  too  early  and  too  burdensome  work  done  in  factories  and  mines.  It 
vaa  not  until  the  year  1870  that  under  the  census  was  ascertained  the  nnmber  thus 
■nplojed  in  manufactures.  This  was  114,628,  including  both  soxcr,  representing  5.58 
percent  of  all  employees.  This  per  cent  dccreaMcd  until  1890,  when  it  became  2.57, 
toe  decrease  bcin^  due  mainly  to  legislative  enactments. 

The  saperintenucnt  represents  the  occasional  apparent  clash  of  the  law  requiring 
^pokory  attendance  with  that  requiring  production  of  certificates  of  vaccination. 
Ther?  are  cases  where  parents  are  opposed  to  vaccination  and  others  where  pliysi- 
ciam  decide  that  (in  particular  instances)  it  is  not  only  not  necessary  but  liable  to 
jJQrtfnleiFects  upon  general  health.  Upon  the  child  this  conflict  necessarily  opera t<'s 
J^fully,  whether  in  failing  to  secure  him  against  an  evil  disease  or  obstructing 
auedacatiou.  Directors  of  schools  are  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  question,  Shall 
they  prosecute  for  nonatteudance  in  cases  where  the  law  itself  forbids  attendance? 
-wiotiier  question  arises,  Shall  vaccination  be  made  compulsory  t  On  the  whole, 
while  the  consensns  of  the  most  thoughtful  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  it, 

irt  it  is  also  against  having  recourse  to  it  when  heads  of  families  for  any  reason  with- 
oW  their  consent. 

Some  very  apt  observations  are  made  upon  the  importance  of  cultivating  taste, 
not  only  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  sohoolhouses,  but  in  beautifying  the 

^J^n^r  the  head  of  "Extravagance"  the  superintendent  says  much  that  is  both 
j^ghtfal  and  piquant.  It  has  liecn  found  that  the  immense  sums  appropriated  by 
**•  wglslaturo  for  school  purposes,  like  those  in  other  business  enterprises,  indi- 
^«^1  and  corporate,  have  not  only  to  bo  economized,  but  jealously  watched  and 
^'J'dttL    Quite  instructing  are  the  following  words : 

So  sooner  was  our  general  school  appropriation  raisetl  to  five  millions  than  the 
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sharks  be^an  to  scent  prej  from  afar.  First  came  the  agent  with  charts  for  teach- 
ing physiology,  which  were  sold  at  high  figures,  so  as  to  permit,  when  necessary,  the 
Sayraent  of  large  commissions  to  subagents  and  liberal  fees  to  directors' bods  for 
elivoring  the  same  in  schoolhouses  in  the  districts.  Sometimes  careless  directors 
were  enveigled  into  signing  contracts  which  made  them  individually  liable  for  the 
purchase  it  they  faileeito  ratify  the  sale  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  or  to  lift 
the  charge  at  the  express  office.  Next  came  tlie  block  man,  selling  lumber  at  fancy 
prices  in  the  shape  of  geometrical  forms,  which  the  skillful  teacher  coustructs  oat 
of  paper  in  so  far  as  she  needs  them  in  the  elementary  school.  Finally  came  the 
map  man,  selling  relief  maps  at  $100  a  set.  The  consequences  were  soon  visible. 
When  school  boards  in  rural  districts  invest  ft'oni  $30  to  $100  per  schoolhonse  for 
maps  and  other  apparatus,  it  means  lower  wages,  inferior  teachers,  stinting  of  text- 
boc^s  and  school  supplies,  aud  sometimes  shortening  of  the  school  term.'' 

The  superintendent  notes  with  approbation  the  increased  attenti«i  given  to  the 
study  of  civil  government,  particularly  that  of  the  State.  CareM  training  of 
pupils  in  the  art  of  governing  themselves  has  served  to  expel  the  rod  from  most 
of  the  schools.  A  unique  government,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
country  or  elsewhere,  is  that  in  a  school  attacned  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
named  Houston  Hall,  after  its  founder,  H.  11.  Houston. 

'*Its  purposes,  briefly  stated,  are  to  provide  for  the  students  of  the  various 
departments  a  place  where  all  may  meet  on  common  grounds  and  to  fnmish  them 
with  every  available  facility  for  passing  their  leisure  hours  in  harmless  recreation 
and  amusement.  The  entire  management  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  student 
organization  which  elects  the  officers  and  committees  by  which  the  hall  is  managed. 
It  lias  a  membership  of  2,500,  and  is  used  by  a  daily  average  of  over  1,200  students. 
The  experiment  has,  beyond  question,  met  the  most  ardent  expectations  of  itamost 
sanguine  friends,  and  bids  fair  to  solve  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  university 
discipline." 

ALLEGHENY   SCHOOL  REPORT. 
Report  for  1895,  John  Morrow,  saperintoiidont. 

Enrollment  of  day  school  was  14,793,  an  increase  of  708  over  the  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  expresses  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  pro^^ress  of 
work  in  the  day  schools,  but  fat*  otnerwise  regarding  night  schools,  which  are 
deteriorating  instead  of  advancing.  Upon  this  subject  his  views  are  expressed  with 
unusual  plainness.     He  says : 

^*At  best  their  continuance  fi'om  year  to  year  under  existing  regulations  has  been  a 
question  of  doubtful  propriety.  There  ought  to  bo  much  more  encouraging  returns 
tnan  we  now  get  for  the  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  put  upon  them.  I  think  I  nm 
not  far  from  the  truth  when  I  say  that  about  30  per  ciut  of  those  who  attend  night 
school  go  with  the  avowed  intention  of  trying  to  break  it  up,  and  they  always  meet 
with  considerable  success,  because  they  discourage  and  drive  out  those  who  go  with 

food  intentions.  After  the  decent  portion  of  school  has  been  banished  they  thon 
rop  out  themselves.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  six  schools,  centrally 
located,  under  proper  re^ijnlations,  would  do  more  good  than  the  fifteen  or  more 
scattered  all  over  the  city  as  heretofore.  They  could  be  far  better  graded,  with 
fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher,  thus  insuring  more  individual  instruction.  The  mob  cle- 
ment could  be  more  easily  kept  out,  all  at  a  greatly  reduced  expenditure.  .  .  . 
Already  this  term  it  has  been  necessary  in  several  of  the  wards  to  call  on  the  police 
to  suppress  the  disorderly  conduct  of  half-grown  boys  disturbing  the  night  schools. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  formulate  rules  that  Avould  bring  these  turbulent 
spirits  to  time.'* 

The  report  praises  the  continual  rapid  advance  of  the  Iwgh  school.  Answering 
the  charge  among  some  that  this  is  only  a  rich  man's  school,  the  occupations  of  the 
pupils'  parents  are  given  to  disprove  it. 

PHILADELPHIA   SCHOOL   REPOIH". 

The  report  for  the  year  1896  is  to  the  board  of  public  education  by  Simon 
Graty,  its  president,  and  is  accompanied  by  others  from  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

The  report  indulges  in  hearty  congratulations  on  the  great  improvements  in  the 
work  of  the  system  that  has  taken  place  within  a  very  few  years.  The  measures 
referred  to  adopted  within  that  time : 

The  establishment  of  manual  training  schools;  the  introduotiou  of  sewing  as  a 
regular  study  in  the  schools  for  girls;  the  establishment  of  kindergartens;  the 
adoption  of  supervising  principalships;  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  indus- 
trial arts;  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  pupils  of  the  girls'  grammai 
schools  are  taught  cookery;  the  establishment  of  a  new  normal  school  lor  girls, 
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tod  of  a  separate  high  school  for  girls,  the  latter  having  distiuct  ffeueral,  classical, 
and  eominercial  courses  of  etudv;  the  ndoptiou  of  a  higher  Btandard  of  qnalilica- 
tioii  for  teachers  in  the  pnblio  kindergartens. 

The  report  recommends  that  hereafter  applicants  for  teachers  mnst  have  had  at 
lesst  a  high-school  edncation  or  its  equivalent.  Already  a  large  majority  of  the 
TooDg  women  teachers  have  gone  through  both  high  and  the  normal  school.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  far  better  than  the  system  of  public  examinations.  The  standard  in 
tiif  girls'  hii^h  school  has  been  raised  by  an  addition  of  another  year  to  the  oourHC. 

Tet  many  of  these  higher  institutions,  notably  the  Central  High  School  and  the 
Central  Manaai  Training  School,  are  much  cramped  in  buildings  and  general  accom- 
iBodationa  which,  in  the  words  of  the  former  principal,  '*  destroys  the  unity  of 
acbool  life."  A  large  number  of  buiidioffs  are  rented ;  otherwise  very  many  children 
would  be  debarred  from  all  education.    The  report  says : 

''How  long 'ibis  deplorable  condition  is  to  exist  appears  very  uncertain.  The 
coonells  of  our  city  are  fully  informed  on  the  subject,  and  admit  the  great  need  of 
the  board  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  running  into  millions,  either  to  provide  new 
boildings  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  or  to  replace  such  as  areuuHt 
for  occupancy ;  but  the  financial  nroblem  stands  ever  in  the  way  of  the  realization 
of  our  hopes.  The  comparatively  small  appropriations  that  councils  are  able  to 
Buke  from  time  to  time  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
do  little  beyond  making  provision  fop  the  coustant  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  our 
school  population." 

The  report  admits  that  little  was  done  in  attempts  to  enforce  the  school-compulsion 
a^  during  the  year.  This  was  because  of  inability  to  obtain  satisfactory  data. 
Theae,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  gotten  through  the  division  lately  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Yet  the  already  existing  lack  of  adequate  school  accommodationH,  the  liberty 
of  parents  to  elect  the  schools  for  the  children,  and  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  compulsory  vaccination  law,  must  tend  to  make  compliance 
to  a  degree  ineflScient.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  number  of  scholarnhips  owned 
by  the  city  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  much  too  small,  and  reasons  are 
given  for  the  need  of  increase.  A  small  annual  appro]>riation  would  suffice  for  this 
evident  pressing  need. 

Tht.t  report  speaks  earnestly  in  behalf  of  means  for  the  maintenance  of  superan- 
nuated and  otner  teachers  worn  in  the  service.  Legal  and  financial  conditions  being 
thns  for  in  the  way  of  public  help,  a  Teaohers*  Annuity  and  Aid  Association  has 
been  formed,  which  would  be  a  great  blessing  except  for  the  paucity  of  its  members. 
It  is  .>fnggeHted  that  the  sectional  boards  hereafter  require  every  new  elect  teacher  to 
join  the  association. 

Quite  a  number  of  reports  are  submitted  by  principals.  Particularly  noteworthy 
is  that  concerning  the  night  schools,  of  which  there  are  79,  with  an  enrollment  of 
25,549,  ranging  from  childhood  beyond  middle  age.  Of  thewe  75  per  cent  are  natiN  e 
lK»m,  and  §5  per  cent  foreign,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  among  the  latter  over  tho»e 
of  last  year. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  grailcA  is  138,545. 

PITTSBURG    SCHOOL   KKPORT. 
Beport  for  1806,  George.  J.  Lacky,  snperfnteDdent. 

The  school  system  of  Pittsburg  is  peculiar.  The  38  nubscbool  districts  have  each 
its  own  board  of  directors,  which  elects  a  member  of  the  central  board  of  eihicatiou. 
This  latter,  in  the  language  of  the  report — 

**l8  authorized  to  do  certain  specific  things,  viz,  adopt  and  furnish  text  books; 
Uaild  and  maintain  a  hif^h  school  and  a  normal  school;  fix  salaries  and  apportion 
teachers  to  the  several  districts;  make  a  course  of  study;  determine  the  amount  of 
mouey  to  be  appropriated  for  the  high  and  normal  schools  and  for  teachei-s^  salaries; 
^tect  teachers  for  the  high  and  normal  schools  and  teachers  of  special  subjects  for 
ibe  district  schools." 

Regarding  the  powers  of  the  district  boards,  which  the  rei>ort  claims  to  be  an 
illastration  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  it  says : 

"All  other  powers  are  reserved  and  exercised  by  the  subdistrict  boards,  viz,  the 
locating,  erecting,  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings;  the  election  and  dismissal  of 
teachers;  the  election  of  janitors;  the  levying  of  taxes  in  subtlistricts  for  subordi- 
lute  purposes,  such  as  building,  repairing,  fuel,  interest  on  subdistrict  debts,  pay- 
ment of  debts,  etc.  The  district  boards  have  power  to  borrow  money  under  certain 
restrictions.  .  .  .  Tho  power  and  patronage  being  thus  divided,  ]>osition8  on  either 
of  the  boards  are  not  generally  sought  by  those  whose  only  object  is  to  profit  by 
bolding  office;  hence  cases  of  malfeasance  in  office  are  not  numerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  schools  differ  more  widely  in  efticien(;y  than  they  do  in  other  cities." 

The  report  admits  that  under  the  system  uniformity  is  impossible.  Inequality  of 
tanUsaeut  in  some  districts  is  striking,  ranging  from  50  to  over  2,000^  It  is  charged 
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that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  snbclistrict  and  ward  bonndariee  coincide,  t 
latter  of  which  are  made  for  purely  political  purposes. 

Besides  the  suptTvision  of  the  thirty-eight  principals  and  the  principal  of  the  hi^ 
school,  the  central  board  of  education  assigns  a  teacher  to  each  eabdistrict  for  foi 
pupils  each  of  average  attendance^  one-fourth  of  this  number  being  classed  as  gnl 
mar  teachers. 

There  are  nine  kindergarten  schools,  which,  with  some  assistance  of  the  board 
edacation,  are  managed  and  maintained  by  a  company  known  as  the  Kindergart 
Association. 

The  board  sapports  three  school  kitchens,  and  furnishes  Sloyd  schools  to  sQ 
subdistricts  as  ask  for  them. 

School  age  is  from  6  to  21  years,  the  courses  of  study  occupying  seven  and  a  h 
years. 

The  central  board  furnish  free  text-books,  while  maps,  charts,  etc.,  are  snppli 
by  the  subdistrict  boards. 

'in  many  of  the  schools  corporal  punishment  is  prohibited  and  gradnaUy  fallin«^  il 
disnse  in  the  others.    The  repoi*t  avows  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  cease  entir^ 

The  feeling  is  growing  that  too  long  time  is  spent  in  the  primary  and  gramn 
schools,  that  much  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  might  be  | 
out.  The  report  suggests  that  the  subject  of  modifying  the  course  be  referred  U 
committee  of  the  best  known  educators  to  report  a  plan. 

The  tables  show  that  there  are  41,497  pupils,  taught  by  838  .teachers,  in 
buildings. 

RHODE  ISIiAND. 

IBOO. 

One  good  result  from  the  business  exigencies  of  the  year  has  been  increased  atton 
ance,  owing  to  the  want  of  other  occupation  of  many  within  school  age.  V< 
marked  changes  have  been  wanting,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  city,  town,  and  villa 
schools  have  been  growing,  while  those  in  the  rural  localities  have  become  smal! 
and  poorer.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  favor  of  the  town  over  the  distr 
system,  many  of  the  rural  communities  persist  in  adhering  to  the  old,  and  are  tli 
not  only  kept  from  improvement,  but  fallen  into  continual  decay.    Says  the  repoi 

**  These  two  features,  better  teachers  and  a  systematic  and  progressive  course 
study,  can  only  bo  had  and  maintained  by  means  of  organization  which  ooDf< 
definite  powers  with  corresponding  liabilities." 

The  slow  progress  in  industrial  education  makes  more  marked  the  necessity  of  t 
town  system,  and  more  clearly  defined  control  of  the  State  over  the  qualificati 
and  appointment  of  teachers. 

The  evening  schools,  now  numberinf^  62,  aro  reported  to  be  doing  not  as  well 
they  ought.  One  difficulty  is  the  allowing  entrance  to  children  who  are  too  yoni 
These  come  in  freely  at  the  opening,  but  soon  dropping  out  begins  and  comparativ< 
few  remain.  The  development  of  the  evening  hign  school,  however,  has  been  qn 
satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket. 

Appeal  is  made  for  better  facilities  both  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  feeb 
minded  children  in  the  State  and  providing  for  the  education  possible  to  the 
Some  of  these  have  been  provided  for  at  Waverly  and  Bald  win  ville,  Mass.,  a 
Elwyn,  Pa. 

Some  increase  has  been  in  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechai 
Arts,  but  it  is  yet  too  small.  It  is  suggested  that  this  be  increased  by  the  Stal 
creating  a  number  of  scholarships. 

Praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  growing  utility  of  the  State  Home  and  School 
Homeless  and  Abandoned  Children,  and  appeal  is  made  for  greater  facilities 
their  visitation  and  inspection. 

In  the  report  of  the  commissioner  it  is  shown  that  graded  schools  have  contini 
to  develop  and  ungraded  to  decline. 

Of  the  82  new  teachers  added  during  the  year  69  were  women.  Two  high  scho 
have  been  added,  the  number  now  being  18,  containing  5  per  cent  of  the  to 
enrollment. 

80UTH  CAROIilNA. 

Report  for  1895,  TV.  D,  Mayfield,  State  superinteodent. 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  State  and  county  authorities  find  it  difficult  to  | 
accurate  information  concerning  the  special  school  districts.    This  lack  of  inforn 
tion  makes  it  appear,  what  is  not  a  fact,  that  enrollment  of  pupils  has  fallen  < 
So  it  is  regarding  accurate  estimate  of  the  average  of  length  in  school  sessions, 
this  head  the  report  uses  this  language: 

"  Under  the  rule  for  ascertaining  the  average  time  the  schools  of  a  county  ha 
been  in  session  during  the  year,  the  long-term  schools,  which  are  in  the  cities,  a 
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towns,  ABd  special  disirictB,  are  placed  vrith  the  Bhort-termed  country  scliools,  sud 
the  general  average  for  the  ooanty  does  not  do  jnstice  to  tho  loug-term  schools,  while 
it  indicates  to  the  casual  thiuker  that  the  short-term  schools  ran  longer  than  they 
really  did.  It  would  be  well  for  those  schools  to  be  reported  in  separate  classes,  and 
the  law  should  be  so  amended  for  this  purpose.  The  special  schools  should  bo  put 
ander  the  school  authorities  at  least  to  the  extent  of  accounting  for  tlie  public  mouey 
reeeived  and  expended,  and  reporting  such  other  matters  as  will  enable  the  school 
aathorities  to  make  complete  reports  of  the  condition  of  tho  schools  of  the  State/' 

The  report  speaks  heartily  of  general  improvement  in  the  teaching  force.  Summer 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  both  white  and  colored,  were  held  in  several 
counties  in  the  State,  with  gratifying  results. 

It  is  contended  that  the  moneys  appropriated  for  public  education  are  not  suffi- 
cient. School  sessions  are  necessarily  made  shorter  than  they  ought  to  bo.  Those 
in  cities,  towns,  and  special  districts  levying  a  npecial  tax  ore  of  reasonable  length. 
In  these  the  general  school  fund  is  supx>lemented  by  an  extra  tax  of  from  2  to  5 
mills,  a  borden  which  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  could  not  endure.  It  h  sug- 
gested in  view  of  this  want  to  increase  the  levy  on  the  property  of  the  counties.  It 
ts  recommended  that ''  the  county  levy  for  school  purposes  be  raised  from  2  mills  as 
%  minimum  to  3  mills  as  a  maximum,  and  all  male  persons  betAveen  21  and  60  years  of 
age  who  are  able  to  perform  ordinary  manual  labor  be  declared  taxable  polls.  This 
fond  shall  remain  a  county  school  fund.'' 

ISOO. 

The  report  for  1896  is  from  the  same  superintendent,  W.  D.  Mayfield,  and  rendered 
to  the  goremor.  It  announces  general  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  education.  Gratifying  increase  in  enrollment,  greater  than  during  any  ])reviou8 
year,  is  shown  by  the  tables.  With  whites  it  has  been  5,430:  with  colored,  3,886. 
This  was  nnexpected,  particularly  for  the  fact  that  the  scholaHtic  year  was  only 
sight  months,  caused  by  the  change  in  reckoning  from  July  to  June  instead  of  the 
fermer  period,  from  November  to  October.  The  change  is  cordially  commended  by 
the  report,  as  it  makes  the  collegiate  and  graded  schools  coterminal  with  the  scho- 
lastic year,  thus  presenting  divisions  of  their  sessions.  Although  the  average  ees 
sion  was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  (being  3.95  months  for  white  and  3.25 
.for  colored)  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  change  aforementioned. 

Much  paius  have  been  taken  to  put  all  the  expenditures  of  tho  nchools  on  a  cash 
kuds.  The  effort  has  been  partially  successful.  In  some  counties  conditions  are 
such  that  it  has  thus  fur  seemed  impracticable  to  employ  any  fixed  compulsory  law 
in  the  premises.  It  is  suggested  that  some  amendment  of  the  school  law  be  made 
giTing  wider  discretion  to  school  officials.  The  counties  on  a  cash  basis  used  only 
the  tax  formerly  levied,  namely,  a  poll  tax  and  a  2-mill  tax.  In  some  of  tho  counties 
not  on  each  a  basis  it  was  the  same,  and  uowhero  was  the  3-mill  tax  used. 

The  report  quotes  in  full  tho  educational  sections  in  the  State  constitution  of 
1^85,  and  complains  of  the  varying  constructions  to  which  it  is  liable,  particularly^ 
the  provisions  regarding  the  State  dispensary.  Adopting  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tion, which  gives  to  the  general  expense  account  of  the  State  the  net  profits  upon 
tiqnors  until  those  profits  reach  the  sum  of  $193,816.57,  it  will  not  be  until  June, 
1898,  when  anything  will  be  realized  by  tho  schools  from  this  source. 

A  goodly  nomber  of  schoolhouses  were  erected  during  the  year  for  white  and 
colored. 

Feeling  has  been  roused  in  some  minds  by  the  character  of  some  of  tho  school 
histories;  but  this  regards  private  and  graded  schools  over  which  the  superintendent 
has  no  control.  The  State  board  of  1895  adopted  its  own  series,  action  outside  of 
which  in  the  schools  under  their  control  is  without  authority  of  law. 

It  angurs  well  for  tho  general  educational  spirit  among  the  people  that  in  a  large 
number  of  public  schools  tho  State  funds  for  their  support  are  supplemented  by 
•obscriptions  of  private  individuals.  This  is  tho  case  with  nearly  all  in  some  coun- 
ti«.  Of  academies  and  high  schools  in  operation  there  were  85.  Attendance  at 
these  and  the  State  colleges,  male  and  female,  was  excellent. 

D^oominational  and  other  colleges  not  under  State  control  complain  of  the  free 
taitionin  the  others.  Dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  tuition  fees,  it  seems  to 
them  unjust  that  a  discrimination  should  be  mado  which  hurts  if  it  does  not 
endanger  their  security.  It  is  recommended  that  a  uniform  law  upon  the  subject 
be  enacted,  without  intrenching  upon  special  scholarships  already  created  for  nor- 
Bial  and  other  purposes. 

KRSKINR   COLLKGE. 

(Quarter-coDtonnial  of  Dr.  Grier's  presidency.) 

This  year  (1897)  marked  the  quarter-centennial  of  William  Moffatt  Grier  as  the 
fccsident  of  Erskine  College,  an  event  of  which  advantage  was  taken  to  signify  to 
mm  tiw  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  in  that  State,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  edn- 
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cator.  The  event  was  celebrated  at  the  college  commencement  on  the  15th  of  June 
The  State  superintendent  of  education  and  representatives  from  the  various  college 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  State  were  present  and  bore  loving  tribute  to  th 
worth  and  high  character  of  Dr.  Grier,  whose  life  was  declared  to  be  a  blessing  t 
the  State.  The  alumni  of  the  college,  present  in  large  numbers,  testified  to  the  hig 
appreciation  and  affectionate  regard,  each  business  or  profession  being  represente 
by  a  spokesman  who  appeared  in  its  behalf,  as  ''  Erskine  and  her  lawyers,''  "  Erskin 
and  her  editors/'  "Erskine  and  her  preachers.''  Homage  was  also  rendered  by  th 
faculty  and  student  body  of  the  college. 

SOUTH  BAKOTA. 

Report  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  Frank  Crane,  superintendent. 

The  report  opens  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  8ta1 
since  its  foundation  in  1864.  It  claims  that  gradation  in  the  rural  schools  has  serve 
to  bring  into  service  a  large  number  of  trained  teachers.  Following  are  some  of  tl 
observations  under  this  head : 

"The  graded  country  school  is  in  itself  a  detective  agency  that  ferrets  out  an 
exposes  the  incompetent  or  indolent  teacher.  The  teachers'  reports  inaugurated  b 
this  very  excellent  system  oompeln  the  teacher  to  make  a  complete  exhibit  of  hi 
work  and  disjplay  it  to  patrons  and  superior  oflBcers." 

Further  on  it  said :  '*  Our  system  needs  revision.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  labor,  therefore 
has  been  the  voluntary  patriotic  efforts  of  educators  who  have  received  no  compel 
sation  other  than  pride  in  the  success  attending  their  efforts.  The  work  of  gradin 
our  rural  schools  to  the  high  schools  and  the  high  schools  to  the  State  University  i 
yet  to  be  done." 

The  report  declares  that  the  work  in  the  State  department  needs  a  much  large 
force  for  its  effective  performance. 

The  law  providing  for  text-books  omitted  to  make  provision  for  continuing  th 
board  of  education  with  whom  was  the  authoritv  to  adopt  and  purchase.  That  la^ 
therefore,  became  inoperative  in  July,  1896.  The  booKs  adopted  live  years  bac 
are  still  used  in  most  of  the  counties.  The  report  says  on  the  subject  of  unifonuit 
in  this  item: 

"County  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  tried  and  proved  satisfactory  in  Sont 
Dakota  and  many  other  States,  while  township  and  State  uniformity  has  bee 
abandoned  in  many  States  because  the  former  unit  was  too  small  and  the  latter  uni 
was  too  large." 

The  superintendent  has  no  supervision  over  the  normal  department,  althoug 
close  and  friendly  relations  obtain. 

At  tlie  State  University  the  course  in  philosophy  has  been  discontinued,  th 
remaining  academic  conrses  required  through  the  sophomore  year,  and  art  and  violi 
departments  added.  The  plan  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  report  of  accrediting  cei 
tain  schools  has  not  proven  as  satisfactory  as  was  expected;  yet  within  two  yeai 
those  of  Arlington  and  Vermilion  have  been  added  to  the  list.  Uniformity  in  fiUiu 
students  is  hindered  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  lower  inst 
tutions.     The  president  says : 

"The  conditions  are  further  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  adopting  high-scho^ 
courses  for  the  majority  who  will  not  go  to  college,  with  the  omission  of  some  sul 
jects  required  for  entrance  to  college,  to  make  room  for  others  in  a  very  elemental 
form  which  are  properly  college  studies." 

Reports  of  county  superintendents  are  given  in  duo  order.  These  are  in  generj 
of  a  cheerful  kind  and  interesting.  Physiology  is  taught  in  many.  The  foflowiii 
is  from  Ha  mi  in  County : 

"The  subject  of  physiology  is  being  successfully  taught,  and  the  evil  effects  < 
tobacco  and  alcohol  are  so  instilled  in  the  young  minds  that  nearly  every  pupil 
ready  to  give  a  temperance  lecture  at  a  moment's  warning." 

Here  follow  reports  of  the  city  schools. 

The  report  contains  a  number  of  original  articles  by  the  superintondent,  some  < 
c^nsKlerable  length,  and  showing  much  study  and  reflection  on  various  subject 
.as  changes  occurring  in  educational  practice,  kindergartens,  litoratnre  in  tl 
grades,  nature  study  m  the  common  schools,  brains  in  toaching,  and  relative  valt 
of  common-school  studies. 

TEXAS. 

Report  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  James  M.  Carlisle,  State  superintendent. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  the  system  and  importance  of  public  schools  i 
general,  the  report  pays  a  very  high  compliment  to  Governor  Culberson  for  h 
influence  in  the  disembarrassing  of  conditions  into  which  the  system  in  the  State  ha 
been  cast  by  the  confused  nature  and  management  of  the  school  revenues.     A  fallin 
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off  in  receipts  of  interest  on  school-land  notes  and  school-land  leases  wronght  a  deficit 
which  increased  from  year  to  year,  nntil  in  1895  a  redaction  in  the  per  capita  of 
Bcliool  population  occurred  notwithstanding  which  that  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  made  $600,000.  In  this  emergency  the  governor  earnestly  ureed  the  raising  ol  the 
srhool  tax  to  20  cents,  the  constitntional  maximum.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the 
house  almost  unanimously,  but,  meeting  with  some  opposition  in  the  senate,  by  a 
compromise  the  tax  was  fixed  at  18  cents.  This  being  inadequate,  ftirther  relief 
was  granted  at  the  session  next  ensuing. 

Pressing  as  is  the  question  of  financial  supplies — as  much  so  as  is  that  of  their 
disbursements — the  condition  of  these  in  the  »tate  is  told  with  much  plainness : 

'*Tbe  State  raisesthe  greater  part  of  the  school  funds,  bat  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  which  any  State  authority  is  empowered  to  take  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
the  Innds  from  bein^^  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use.  The  funds  are  simply  sent 
out  to  connty  and  city  school  treasurers  to  oe  expended  by  county  and  district  and 
city  authorities,  and  the  State  reserves  no  right  tc  see  that  the  |S, 000, 000  of  school 
funds  raised  by  the  State  for  school  purposes  are  devoted  to  school  purposes.^' 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  clumsv  way  in  which  reports  are  made  and  the 
circuits  through  which  they  are  passed  along  the  line  of  225  organized  counties  and 
the  200  independent  city  and  town  districts. 

"There  is  no  subject/Mt  is  said,  '*of  greater  perplexity  at  the  present  moment 
than  the  simple  inquiry,  For  what  purposes  may  school  funds  be  legally  expended  f'' 

Ailer  giv'ing  summaries  of  school  expenditures  during  the  period  of  1891-92  and 
that  of  l%5-96,  the  report  says : 

*''  From  the  summaries  it  may  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  other 
than  teaching  and  supervision,  excluding,  however,  amounts  transferred,  was  for 
189&-96  $166,175.58  less  than  for  1891-92,  while  the  expenditures  for  teaching  were 
$314,^5.47^  greater." 

The  report  speaks  of  the  glaring  disregard  of  the  commands  of  the  constitution  requir- 
ing Hix  months  of  schooling,  when  county  schools  get  a  little  over  four,  while  city 
schools  get  nine,  and  it  calls  for  a  law  forbidding  county  trustees  ond  superintendents 
from  employing  any  teacher  for  less  than  six  and  i)roviding  that  the  State  school  fund 
beentirely  relieved  of  payment  of  salaries  to  trustees  and  superintendents.  In  existing 
conditions  very  many  heads  of  families  are  actually  forced  from  the  country  into  the 
towns  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  what  can  not  be  had  at  their  homes — the  educational 
advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled — a  misfortune  and  a  wrong  which  earnestly 
claim  consideration  and  redress. 

Regret  is  expressed  for  the  necessary  suspension  of  the  department  of  pedagogy 
in  the  State  University  and  that  this  institution,  so  full  of  excellent  promise,  should 
have  to  depend  upon  appropriations  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  for 
itH  support.  The  report  appeals  also  for  other  normal  schools  for  supplementing  the 
incalculably  great  good  now  being  done  by  Sam  Houston  Institute ;  also  for  enlar«^e- 
meni  and  increase  of  endowment  for  the  Prairie  View  Normal,  which  ha**  ]>roved 
sQch  a  blessing  to  the  colored  race.  The  question  of  free  text- books  is  again  uigontly 
advocated. 

UTAH. 

B«port  for  1894  and  1895,  Hon.  John  K.  Park,  snperintendent  of  pnblio  inatraction. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  general  good  and  constantly  improving  condition  of  the 
srhools,  particularly  in  the  cities,  claiming  that  they  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  any  of  the  older  States,  notably  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden.  Those  in  rural 
districts  also  would  rank  with  the  majority  elsewhere.  .Just  attention  has  been  given 
to  school  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  after  improved  methods  regarding 
ventilation,  health,  comfort,  and  taste.  Even  several  of  the  poorer  counties,  such 
as  Tooele,  Sevier,  Juab,  and  others,  in  these  respects  and  in  the  grading  of  schools 
have  done  notably  well. 

Further  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  whole 
educational  system. 

Improvement  is  shown  particularly  in  the  increased  percentage  of  attendance 
and  diminution  of  that  of  truancy. 

The  rei>ort  recommends  the  creation  of  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  State,  whoso 
examinations  for  teachers  shall  be  uniform,  superintendents  without  exception  to 
adopt  their  examination  questions.  After  successfully  passing  such  examinations; 
teachers  haWug  had  five  years'  experience  should  be  allowed  to  receive  from 
the  board  of  examiners  life  certificates.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  law 
regarding  certificates  of  normal  graduates  should  be  so  changed  as  to  relieve  the 
latter  from  subjection  to  further  examination,  and  that  the  law  authorizing  county 
toperintendents  to  issue  warrants  to  the  countv  treasurer  be  made  more  definite  on 
account  of  the  disreganl  in  some  instances  paid  to  them. 

While  recommendation  is  made  for  the  creation  of  a  general  fund  for  all  school 
fvposes,  the  report  abstains  from  advocating  increase  of  taxes  which,  if  properly 
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iiacdled,  would  be  sufficient.  Several  suggestions  on  this  head  are  offered  and 
reasons  given  for  their  adoption.  Among  tnese  is  one  requiring  in  exhibits  rendered 
by  this  office  separate  items  regarding  statistics  of  ''Mormon'' and  "non-Mormon.'' 
The  superintendent  says: 

^'I  suggest  that  blank  forms  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
regarding  schools  and  educational  factors  be  so  changed  as  to  remove  the  above- 
quoted  obnoxious  words." 

At  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1894,  the  number  of  non-Mormon  children  was 
7,589;  of  Mormon,  47,338.  Of  all  these,  46,495  attended  the  public  schools,  2,224 
private,  and  6,188  no  schools  of  any  sort. 

Extended  tables  arc  appended,  giving  detailed  statements  of,i^  items  pertaining 
to  the  school  system  in  its  operations  in  the  several  counties. 

According  to  this  report,  education  in  the  State,  taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiarly  embarrassing  condition  in  which  society  was  found  upon  its  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  the  prudent,  delicate  care  with  which  these  required  to  be 
managed  in  order  to  conform  to  conditions  elsewhere,  has  advanced  with  notable 
rapidity. 

1890. 

The  first  annual  report,  being  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  is  from  the 
same  superintendent,  Hon.  John  K.  Park. 

Quito  an  extended  discussion  is  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  regarding  the 
school  fuud,  taxes  for  whose  support  are  threefold :  "A  State  tax,  which  is  levied  at 
a  uniform  rate  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State;  a  county  tax,  similarly 
levied  upou  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  a  district  tax,  levied  upon  the 
taxable  property  in  each  district." 

The  report  contends  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  regarding  State  and 
county  funds;  consequently  there  has  been  much  confusion,  in  some  instances  pro- 
ducing direst  violations  of  law  and  inflicting  injurv  upon  the  districts  where  they 
have  occurred  in  one  and  another  item  of  educational  interests.  Under  this  obscure 
system  a  few  of  the  counties  receive  from  State  and  county  funds  more  money  than 
they  paid  to  teachers,  yet  such  misappropriation  is  not  always  ascertainable,  because 
some  districts  pay  mainly  from  the  lund  raised  by  local  taxation,  while  others  levy 
no  such  tax,  or  one  inadequate  for  school  needs.  If  the  State  and  county  fund  were 
used  legitimately  and  witb  uniformity,  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  the  report 
contends,  could  bo  maintained  for  ten  months,  paying  our  average  salary  of  $33.35. 

Much  is  said  also  on  the  subject  of  the  law  regarding  supervision,  Avhich  it  is  con- 
tended is  alike  indelinite,  both  in  the  State  superintendent  and  those  of  counties, 
who  have  little  of  control  that  has  much  of  certitude.  Trustees  also,  in  many  cases, 
knowing  little  of  the  law,  which  they  have  never  taken  pains  to  study,  pay  bi^h 
salaries  to  incompetent  and  low  salaries  to  competent  teachers,  and  expend  money  in 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  other  things  needlessly  expensive.  To  avoid  this  in 
part  the  report  recommends  that  all  the  districts  of  a  county  be  consolidated  into 
one  board  and  bo  composed  of  persons  competent  in  culture  and  experience  to  regu- 
late all  matters  appertaining  to  tlie  system.  This  substitution  of  county  for  district 
organization  is  argued  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  earnestness. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  pages  devoted  to  the  teaching  force  in  the  State: 

"Of  1,047  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  twenty-four  counties  and 
four  cities  during  the  school  year  1895-96,  300  are  normal  Hchool  graduates,  38  arc 
graduates  of  colleges,  145  are  graduates  of  high  schools,  and  564  have  not  been  grad- 
uated from  any  school  giving  instruction  higher  than  that  offered  in  the  grades. 
.  .  .  The  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  outoide  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  is  $44.78,  and  the  average  number  of  months  tbe 
teacher  is  employed  during  the  year  is  less  tban  six — that  is,  tbe  average  yearly 
income  is  $224.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It  must  be  evident  that  such  a 
pittance  is  not  enough  to  induce  men  and  women  of  superior  ability  to  remain  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  .  .  .  Yet  it  often  happens  that  there  are  more  applicants 
than  there  are  places,  and  often  the  successful  candidate  is  not  selected  on  account 
of  bis  fitness,  but  because  he  is  a  resident  of  the  district,  town,  or  county  in  which 
he  is  employed.  In  many  places  the  most  intense  feeling  exists  against  employing 
foreigners,  as  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  even  in  tbe  States,  are  styled.  In 
view  of  these  things  and  the  frequent  incapacity  of  trustees  to  make  proper  selec- 
tions, it  is  recommended  to  abolish  all  the  small  districts  and  place  all  the  schools 
of  each  county  under  the  supervision  of  one  board  of  education. 

The  Normal  School  is  a  part  of  tbe  State  University  and  has  a  large  number  of 
students,  for  whom  there  is  constant,  urgent  demand  as  teachers.  Connected  with 
the  university  there  is  also  a  course  of  normal  instruction  in  the  collegiate  classes. 

While  the  kindergarten  is  much  desired,  the  report  considers  that  for  the  present 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  legislative  provision  for  them  as  for  common 
schools,  as,  however  important  in  towns  of  as  many  as  10,000  inhabitants,  they  are 
not  needed  in  rural  districts,  where  already  the  burden  of  maintaining  even  com- 
»on  schoola  presses  heavily.  ^,  ^^^^^^  ,,GoOgk 
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^t:rmont. 

Report  for  1805  and  1806,  Hon.  Mosou  S.  Stone,  State  superintendent. 

The  report  notes  a  great  awakening  of  tbe  people  to  school  interests  within  tbe 
last  few  years.  In  1894  the  law  of  free  tezt-bouks  came  into  being,  and  along  with 
them  "free  academic  advantages  to  pupils  resident  in  towns  in  which  secondary 
schools  are  situated,  recognition  of  college  and  secondary  school  graduates  by 
eiempting  such  from  examination  for  teachers' certificates  under  certain  conditions; 
State  aid  to  snmmer  schools  for  teachers."  Only  one  more  enactment  seems  to  be 
nettled,  namely,  "close  expert  supervision  of  the  common  schools.'^ 

Decrease  in  property  valuation,  a  result  of  that  in  rural  population,  made  burden- 
some school  taxation,  for  the  relief  of  which  a  5  per  cent  tax  law  was  enacted,  tbo 
rcTenae  of  which  was  apportioned  to  the  various  towns  to  the  number  of  legal 
eebools  maintained.  It  is  claimed  tbat  in  no  other  State  can  be  found  more  prudent 
and  benignant  legislation  toward  maintaining  the  rural  schools.  The  town  system 
has  become  a  fact,  and  is  believed  to  secure  comparative  equality.    The  report  says : 

"What  the  town  system  has  done  in  Vermont  in  the  solution  of  the  rural  school 
problem  through  the  equalization  of  school  advantages  may  be  inferred  in  part  by 
thediscossion  of  transportation,  small  schools,  schoolhouses,  repairs,  supplies^  teach- 
er and  free  text-  books." 

Tbe  question  of  transportation  is  not  yet  in  satisfactory  solution  on  account  of 
besitnncy  in  some  commnnities  in  adopting  it.  It  is  suggested  that  the  law,  in  that 
ease,  should  be  made  mandatory. 

8ome  diminntioD  in  the  number  of  small  schools  has  taken  place,  not  as  great  as 
Usboald  have  been.  It  is  contended  that  the  State  can  better  afford  transpoitiition 
inmral  districts  than  allow  such  schools  to  be  maintained.  The  three  things  that 
eontribate  to  keep  them  small  are  such  that  increase  is  hardly  |)robable.  These  are 
"the  concentrating  tendency  of  the  people,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  New  Eng- 
land family,  and  the  completion  of  the  common-school  course  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly." 

Hie  free  text-book  law  has  come  into  almost  universal  favor.  Change  in  text-books 
ever}'  tive  years,  a  custom  which  has  obtained  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has 
^n  followed  by  far  less  than  the  expense  formerly  incurred  by  it.  Competition 
among  publishers  has  enabled  officials  to  purchase  at  satisfactory  prices,  and  to 
obtain  books  as  satisfactorily  gotten  up. 

It  is  admitted  tbat  there  is  great  nce<l  of  a  larger  number  of  trained  teachers,  but 
tbis  need  is  constantly  diminishing.    The  report  says  : 

''Teaching  to-day  is  in  a  transition  period,  and  is  seeking  a  sound  basis  through  a 
JwRerand  better  conception  of  educational  principles.  The  change  exhibits  itself 
i&the  improved  methods  which  have  been  readily  accepted  and  applied.'' 

Itia  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  teachers  who  remain  long^  than  one  term  of 
•chool  continnea  to  show  much  increase. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  a  law  creating  expert  school  supervision.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  only  thiuff  heeded  to  render  the  educational  system  all  that  its  most 
ttoagbtfal  friends  wish  it  to  be. 

Further  arguments  are  adduced  from  eminent  sources  in  other  States.  The  system 
^aa  tried  as  far  back  as  1888,  but  was  soon  afterwards  repealed.  It  did  not  meet 
^itb  popular  favor,  partly  because  of  partial  failure  on  account  of  extent  of  terri- 
bly and  partly  because  the  expense  was  considered  too  great  for  the  amount  of 
b«nc6t  accomplished.  Yet  it  is  contended  that  this  benefit  was  far  greater  than  was 
generally  believed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  law,  which  the  present  system  would 
^der  entirely  practicable,  is  earnestly  recommended.  The  subject  is  discussed  at 
conaiderable  length  and  in  forcible  terms. 

In  tbe  average  wages  of  teachers  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  compares  favorably 
Jfitb  the  others  in  New  England.  The  manufacturing  States,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
"land,  and  Connecticut,  are  considerably  higher,  owing  to  greater  expense  in  living 
wid  density  of  population.  Wages  of  women  have  increased,  while  those  of  men 
wvp  remained  about  the  same.    On  this  head  the  report  says : 

"This  is  due  not  to  a  cbauge  in  the  school  administration  of  the  State,  nor  to  the 

^perior  system  of  examination  established,  but  rather  to  the  multitude  of  occupa- 

hong  open  to  women  to-day  offering  greater  compensation  with  less  responsibility 

*»«1  unkind  criticism.     They  have  become  the  competitors  of  men  in  many  of  the 

^ea  and  professions." 
The  State  makes  advance  in  the  means  of  preparing  teachers  better  for  the  several 

J^cbca  of  school  work;  but  it  is  urged  that  tbis  could  be  made  much  gieater  by 

*?^tional  legislative  action.    At   present    are    the    teachers'   meetings,    reading 

^1««,  secondary  schools,  normal  scncjols,  institutes,  .ind  summer  schools.    Teach- 

•*•  meetings  in  some  communities  where  the  superintendents  are  thoroughly  compe- 
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teDt,  do  well,  in  others  not.  About  four  hundred  teachers  attended  reading  circles 
in  1895.  Ill  the  matter  of  secondary  schools,  several  of  the  hiffh  schools  and  acade- 
mies availed  themselves  of  opportunities  extended  by  the  law  of  1895,  whereby 
graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools  who  had  received  as  many  as  thirty  weeks' 
instruction  in  teaching  may  receive  certillcate  of  teaching  without  exauiination. 
Very  much  good  has  come  forth  in  the  operation  of  this  law. 

Reports  are  made  of  the  three  normal  schools,  at  Castleton,  Randolph,  and  John- 
sou.  We  quote  from  the  extended  observations  made  concerning  them  the 
following: 

**As  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Vermont  are  nngraded  schools,  the  true 
function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  train  and  eonip  teachers  for  the  country 
unladed  schools.  But  the  normal  schools  fail  in  tne  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  established  unless  they  send  out  graduates  better  equipped  than 
the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  chief  nim  should  bo  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teaoh  rather  than  to  teach  subject  matter  to  teachers— the  one  makes  them 
professional  schools,  the  other  makes  them  common  schools.  The  normal  schools 
can  never  reach  their  highest  degree  of  influence,  power,  and  popularity  until  the 
State  assumes  absolute  coi  trol  and  support.  The  Hchools  can  not  well  exist  unless 
there  be  adequate  State  aid;  and  if  the  State  furnishes  the  revenue  of  support,  then 
ought  it  to  have  unrestricted  management  of  the  schools.'' 

Report  for  1893  and  1894,  Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  superintendent  of  public  Instmotion. 

The  report  consists  in  great  part  of  recommendations  of  changes  in  the  school 
law,  and  of  elaborate,  thoughtful  arjp;umentation  in  their  behalf.  Among  these  is 
one  for  dispensing  with  the  board  of  county  examiners  having  less  than  30  school 
districts  and  that  the  work  done  b^  them  be  assigned  to  county  superinteudents. 
Others  are  regarding  teachers*  examinations  for  certificates,  record  books  for  scLool 
districts,  the  empowering  school  district  boards  to  employ  teachers  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  devoting  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  to  the  purchase  of  ftee  text-books, 
for  reference  and  general  school  libraries,  for  a  specified  miuimuiu  per  capita  of 
Kchool  fund,  for  arrangement  of  courses  of  study  in  all  schools  from  the  primary  to 
the  universitv,  etc. 

The  State  University  is  represented  to  be  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  The 
legislature  two  years  back  removed  charges  for  tuition,  since  when  enrollment  has 
risen  from  140  to  468.  The  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science  also  is  doing 
well.  The  General  Government  endowed  the  former  with  90,000  acres  of  land,  ana 
the  latter  with  100,000,  the  value  of  which,  although  less  than  half  has  been 
8elect>ed  and  approved,  is  rated  at  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  report  regards  normal  schools  as  the  most  important  item  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional maehinery,'and  the  question  is  argued  at  much  length,  and  appeal  made  for 
the  speedy  creation  (^at  least  three  of  such  institutions,  and  the  abolishment  of  the 
normal  appendage  to  the  university,  where,  it  is  contended,  it  has  no  rightfnl 
place.  The  school  at  Vancouver  for  defective  youth  is  in  ffood  hands  and  doing 
much  of  the  good  that  was  expected  from  it.  The  records  show  that  there  are  not 
far  below  200  in  the  State,  about  100  of  whom  are  in  this  institution.  It  is  recom- 
mended, for  several  reasons  given,  that  it  be  entirely  separate  from  that  for  the  deaf 
and  blind.  Good  account  is  rendered  of  the  State  Reform  School  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Westemdorf. 

The  three  sources  f^om  which  school  revenues  are  derived  are  the  permanent  State 
school  fund,  taxes  levied  by  county  commissioners,  and  those  special,  levied  by 
boards  of  school  districts.  The  apportionment  of  these  funds  is  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent discussions  amone  the  people  generally.  These  are  given  in  the  report,  which 
contends  that  it  should  oe  based  upon  average  daily  attendance,  which  in  that  case 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

1895-96. 

The  report  for  1895  and  1896  is  from  the  same  superintendent,  C.  W.  Bean,  esq. 

The  number  of  school  children  in  average  daily  attendance  increifised  about  5,000^ 
number  of  schoolhouses  being  now  over  1,800,  though  there  has  been  some  decrease 
in  the  value  of  school  property. 

Among  the  recommendations  and  changes  in  the  school  law  are  to  make  the  dis- 
trict the  unit  for  taxation,  to  make  a  prescribed  minimum  rate  in  district  taxation, 
to  levy  a  tax  to  reduce  district  inequalities,  to  require  every  district  by  local  taxation 
to  provide  its  own  school  buildhi<;8,  and  purchase  its  own  text-books  out  of  the  list 
chosen  by  the  board  of  education,  who  contend  with  publishers  about  uniform 
prices;    requiring    higher  educational   qualifications   in  superintendents,   abolish 
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coQntj  examining  boards  in  coanties  with  less  thau  thirty  teachers,  and  pruhibit 
oettion  of  new  districts  containing  less  than  some  specified  numb«»r  of  pnpilH. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  average  school  dnration  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
teachers'  wages,  rpon  the  whole,  dnring  the  last  two  years  as  moch  r<*trenchijif  ut 
ras  made  as  wns  possible  in  avoiding  infliction  of  too  great  injury,  although  the 
reftort  cunsiders  the  rednction  of  teachers  as  a  misfortune. 

It  is  clainaed  that  the  State  University  is  being  brought  in  touch  with  the  various 
preparatory  sehools.  To  the  State  Agricultural  Colletre  have  been  added  a  school  of 
pfeanaacy,*one  of  dairying,  and  one  of  fanning.  Extremely  popular  is  the  winter 
coane  for  farmers  and  fniit  growers,  when  lectures  are  attended  by  more  than  L'OO. 

The  two  normal  schools  at  Elleusburg  and  Cheney  are  earnestly  re<'on)mended  (or 
laore  liberal  support  by  the  State. 

As  far  as  practicable,  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  has  obtained. 

An  ext-end«'d,  earnest  argument  in  favor  of  free  text-books  is  made  by  the  super- 
iitendent,  citiii|^  many  States  that  have  adopted  it  and  found  it  a  great  benefit; 
another  yet  more  elaborate  on  the  many  various  means  that  have  been  devised  for 
t^  raisiuj^  of  school  revenues.  The  subject  is  admitted  to  have  many  difficulties  in 
Its  stnving  toward  accurate,  satisfactory  solution. 

WEST    VIRGESriA. 

Report  f<»r  1896  and  1896,  Hon.  Virgil  ▲.  Lewis,  State  saperintendent. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  providing  for  free  schools  the  greater  portion  of  the  State's 
revenoe  is  devoted  to  this  end.  After  a  miuute  tabulation  of  statistics  of  the  two 
Tcara,  t%howing  increases  and  decreases  in  the  various  items,  attention  is  called  to 
«hat  are  termed  ^'units  of  school  administration,'^  of  which  there  are  two  ''minor,'' 
:Ut  i<,  ''-two  units  of  school  government,  and  upon  the  administration  in  these 
<.(-:iead^  almost  entirely  the  success  of  the  State's  educational  work.''  The  first  is 
the  '* magisterial  district."    Says  the  report: 

"In  it  the  administration  of  all  school  law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion elected  by  the  people,  and  a  Ixiard  of  trustees  in  each  subdistrict,  appointe<l 
liy  the  board  of  education.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  are  defined  by  the  gen- 
en!  school  law  of  the  State.  These  magisterial  districts  owe  their  existence  to  the 
proriiiions  €»f  the  general  State  luw.  By  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  Article  VII 
■if  the  first  constitution  it  was  declared  '  every  couuty  shall  be  divided  into  not  less 
tbiu  three  nor  more  than  ten  townships,  laid  off  compactly  as  practicable  with  rof- 
^t^^i-e  to  natnral  boundaries.'  In  compliance  with  this  constitutional  provision 
'ii-  If^ijilatare  passed  an  act  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1863,  containing  a  schedule  in 
*h'tch  were  named  prominent  men  in  each  county  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  divide 
tW  several  counties  as  required  by  the  constitution.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
i»rtember  10,  1863,  these  townships  were  declared  to  be  school  districts,"  etc. 

This  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  present  constitution  founded  in  1872. 
Tbe  i>aperintendent  urges  that  the  schools  under  this  provision  be  made  graded  hy 
t^^  1»oard  of  edncation. 

The  sei'ond  unit  is  named  '*Tho  independent  school  district;"  these,  not  heing 
•ifrler  the  provision  of  general  law,  are  under  those  of  special  statutes,  and  are  con- 
ti^fled  by  a  board  of  education,  who  act  also  as  trustees.  The  superinteudeut 
J3siitB  that  in  each  of  these  independent  school  districts  should  be  established  a 
y^rh  or  graded  school  with  a  complete  course  of  study,  and  claim  that  when  these 
r'-^ommendations  are  adopted  the  foundation  of  the  State's  educational  work  will 
'«  fvmplete. 

This  IS  followed  by  an  extended  account  of  State  certificates  and  the  State  board 
'f  edacation,  a  circular  of  information  for  school  officials,  publishers  of  schoolbooks 
t' *i  their  prices,  and  general  reports  of  free  schools  with  various  programmes  of 
i4l}y  exercises. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  resolutions  of  the  West  Virginia  Educational  Ansocia- 
tiAR  in  favor  of  a  *'  uniform  course  of  instruction  for  the  first  two  years  of  all  high 
«  b*  K>Li  throughout  the  State  subject  to  extension  by  the  several  boards  of  ednca- 
lioii.''    The  preamble  reads  thus : 

-^  Wl&ereas  there  is  need  of  unifying  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  so  as  to 
Wing  abont  harmony  between  the  courses  of  study  of  the  common  schools,  the 
^44^d  schools,  the  hi^h  schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  admission  to  the  academic 
"aexses  of  the  univei-sity :  Therefore,  resolved,"  etc.,  and  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
l^pslatnre  will  pass  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  these  ideas. 

C^n^ial  acknowledgments  axe  rendered  for  the  aid  received  from  the  Peabody 
fic^  which  was  expended  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  bestow  men  t,  which  were 
traited  to  the  training  of  teachers;  that  is,  to  the  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
J:^sUtote8. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Report  for  1895  and  1896,  Hon.  J.  Q.  Emory,  Stato  auporintcndent. 

Tho  considerable  increaso  in  tbo  amount  paid  to  teachers  is  claimed  to  indical 
better  instructors  and  longer  terms  of  scbools.  On  the  vhole,  this  superintendeB 
insists  that  tbese  have  improYed  every  way  witbin  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  i 
teaching  force,  in  building,  and  other  items  in  the  system.  Very  few  are  withou 
teachers  who  have  had  suivantages  above  district  ungraded  schools.  Very  jjrei 
good  has  resulted  from  the  increase  of  teachers'  institutes.  Improyement  is  elaitne 
also  for  ungraded  schoals^  because  of  the  advanced  sentiments  in  general  growin 
out  of  such  institutes  and  other  associations,  and  more  intelligent,  vigilant  supd 
vision  of  county  superintendents,  leading  to  better-systemized  instruction. 

Tho  following  is  a  summary  of  the  superintendent  s  observations  on  this  head: 

"  To  summarize,  these  are  a  few  lines  along  which  we  may  mark  the  progress  whic 
is  being  made,  viz :  The  attendance  of  pupils,  the  interest  of  patrons  and  citizens  i 
tho  material  equipment  of  public  schools,  demand  for  more  thoroughly  trains 
teachers,  the  increase  of  a  m(^e  intelligent  use  of  a  course  of  study,  and  the  growin 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  books  for  general  reading  as  an  adjunct  of  tli 
school  in  promoting  general  intelligence  and  good  citizenship/' 

Tho  report  has  some  very  interesting  observations  regarding  urban  and  countt 
schools.  The  former,  although  with  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers,  ai 
trammeled  partly  by  tho  too  early  leaving  school  on  tho  part  of  considerable  nun 
bers,  and  partly  by  the  greater  iitdnlgenees  allowed  to  children  in  villages  than  i 
rural  districts. "  Yet  the  superiority  of  these  schools  works  injury  to  the  rural  by  tl 
frequent  drafts  upon  their  classes,  and  greatly  diminishing  tho  number  of  thel 
pupils.  The  report  makes  several  recommendations  tending  to  better  the  conditio 
of  things  in  these  country  schools.  One  is  the  consolidation  of  small  and  sparsel 
populated  school  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  schoo 
houses  when  they  live  too  far  to  walk  the  distance;  another  is  to  provide  for  heiti 
inspection ;  another  is  a  different  method  in  distributing  school  funds,  with  view  ( 
bringing  about  as  great  equalization  of  cost  as  possible.  Tho  report  also  oppose 
the  district  as  the  only  or  the  principal  unit  of  taxation  because  of  its  smallnc* 
variableness,  and  liability  to  be  controlled  by  narrow,  selfish  considerations.  J 
recommends  also  greater  encouragement  of  kindergartens. 

Other  changes  are  commended.  What  now  is  particularly  needed  is  that  teachei 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  books  in  the  library,  so  as  to  help  pupils  i 
making  selections. 

Mnch  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  marked  advance  of  the  finoe  high  schools,  ( 
which  there  are  now  197,  as  many  as  8  being  added  within  tho  last  two  years.  Moj 
of  those  are  in  towns  and  villages.  Towns,  as  such,  have  thus  far  taken  littl 
advantage  of  the  law. 

Tho  following  is  taken  from  observations  under  the  head,  '*  Manual-trainin 
departments:'' 

'*By  chapter  358,  laws  of  1895,  the  legislature  authorized  any  board  of  educatio 
in  tho  State  having  charge  of  a  high  school  to  establish  and  maintain  a  departmeii 
of  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  schools  under  its  control  and  managemon 
and  farther  enacted  that  tho  expense  of  maintaining  such  department  bo  provide 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  expenses  for  maintaining  nigh  schools  are  provided  for, 

Tho  superintendent  is  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  organization,  and  the  work  ba 
made  substantial  progress. 

Tho  State  has  been  liberal  in  care  of  the  deaf,  with  whom  both  the  sign  and  orJ 
methods  are  employed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  there  were  four  of  the« 
schools.    At  tho  time  when  this  report  was  made  there  were  nine. 

A  long  space  is  devoted  te  physical  training  in  normal  schools.  It  inclnch 
photographs  of  pupils  at  various  stages  of  development,  and  is  in  all  respects  highl 
interesting.    The  sorenth  of  these  normal  schools  was  established  in  1895. 

Tho  State  University  continues  to  make  great  strides.  Students  have  gone  froi 
443  in  1885-86  to  1,598  iii  1895-96.  The  largest  number  is  in  the  College  of  Letter 
and  Science,  which  ineludes  also  the  schools  of  economics,  political  science,  and  hii 
tory.  In  this  (the  College  of  Letters  and  Science)  there  has  been  a  great  increase  < 
women  students,  greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  men.  The  proportion  of  the  former  i 
the  latter  in  1886-87  was  116  to  231 ;  in  1896-97  it  was  327  to  491. 

The  following  extract  showssome  factsthat  are  highly  interesting  and  si^ifica"! 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  the  problem  of  coeducation  presents  many  difficultici 
Tho  old  query  as  to  whether  tho  health  of  young  women  would  bear  the  strain  of 
university  course  has  been  swept  away  by  the  energetic  hand  of  experience ;  so,  als< 
has  the  doubt  as  to  whether  scholarship  would  not  suffer  ftam  the  presence  c 
women  in  the  classes.  It  is  settled,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  that  tho  gcncn 
health  of  young  women  is  better  at  tho  time  of  gradnation  than  at  the  time  c 
entrance,  and  that  the  average  scholarship  of  young  women  is  higher  than  that  c 
young  men."  *  r^r\> 
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Tlicrc  are  some  diffioalties,  lioweirer,  the  report  admita,  one  being  the  '^tendency 
to  excessive  recreation."  It  is  sugeested  that  an  ofQcial  be  appointed  to  be  styled 
'ileaii  of  the  woman's  department.  At  present  the  university  has  no  control  over 
lie  deportment  of  the  large  majority,  wlio  live  in  clubs  and  boarding  houses.  Vet 
the  superintendent  says,  ''It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  in  general  none  is  needed.^' 

WY03nNG. 

Keport  for  1895  and  1S90,  Miaa  Estcllo  Keel,  Bnporinteudent  of  pablic  iuBtructioD. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  and 
relhblo  statements  of  school  statistics,  subordinate  officials  being  slow  and  often 
inexpert  in  rendering  accounts  to  count^v  superintendents.  The  difficulty  lies  partly 
in  objections  to  the  provisions  which  district  treasurers  and  clerks  dre're()uired  to 
•iwne,  TThich  to  some  of  them  seem  needlessly  exacting  and  onerous.  The  law 
RqaircA  these  officials  to  report  to  the  voters  of  the  district  at  the  annual  district 
■eetbg  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  afterwards  on  the  first  Monday  of  8ep- 
tember  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent.  This  added  burden  is  mnch  com- 
plained of,  and  delay  and  laxity  are  the  consequences. 

Yet  increments  are  reported  in  several  lines.  The  number  of  schools  in  1894, 379, 
iwreased  to  425  in  1896,  of  teachers  from  407  to  465,  and  of  pupils  1,272.  Attendance 
«f  children  is  better  than  ever  before.  School  buildings  have  gone  from  257  to  306. 
Bat  tlie  average  of  wages  has  decreased;  alFO  the  cost  of  tuition  to  some  extent. 
Under  operation  of  the  act  of  1895  for  reduction  in  the  number  of  school  districts, 
^  have  been  brought  down  to  182.  Notwithstanding  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
»anty  snperintendeuts,  high  praise  is  bestowed  upon  their  diligence  and  efficiency. 

Unreport  argues  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the 
vhole  State.  It  has  already  been  adopted  in  several  of  the  counties  with  signal 
benefit. 

Mach  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  county  institutes.  The  good  results  from  regu- 
wT  reading  of  educational  magazines  and  like  publications  lead  the  superintendent 
to  urge  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  subscribe  for  them. 

The  sapermtendeut  is  earnest,  like  her  predecessor,  in  the  matter  of  free  text-books, 
and  commends  the  following  arguments  made  by  the  latter  in  one  of  his  reports, 
^ter  carefully  studying  the  question,  noting  the  experiences  in  other  States  where 
^system  prevails,  the  following  summary  of  benefits  is  given: 

"First  A  gain  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  first  cost. 

"Second.  A  gain  of  at  least  33  per  cent  in  the  time  the  book  will  be  iu  proper 
condition  to  use. 

"Third.  Considering  first  cost  and  time  of  use,  there  is  a  gain  Df  about  50  per 
ftut  ia  cost  to  the  community. 

**Fourth.  The  classes  are  uniformly  supplied  at  the  proper  tfme  and  with  the 
proper  text-books. 

"Fifth,  The  very  unpleasant  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  is  avoided. 

I'Sixdi.  Increased  attendance. 

"Seventh.  Schools  are  more  successfully  graded. 

'•'Eighth.  A  State  or  county  system  is  more  easily  carried  out. 

"Ninth.  A  very  great  and  unnecessary  expense  to  teachers  is  avoided  " 

uiaamnch  as  adoption  of  the  system  iu  general  will  be,  iu  all  probability,  delayed 
Jy  consideration  of  tho  great  expense  which  the  first  outlay  must  necessarily  incur, 
^report  recommends  for  the  present  that  tho  matter  bo  left  to  the  voluntary 
™»n  of  the  several  districts. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  extremely  onerous  duties  of  the  State  superintendent's 
apartment.  This  official,  in  addition  to  being  school  superintendent,  is  ex  officio  a 
*«nher  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University,  secretary  of  the  State 
^^  of  charities  and  reform,  and  secretary  and  register  of  the  State  board  of 
^  coouDissioners.  Without  serionsly  complaining,  the  superintendent  uses  the 
*5^ing sufficiently  pertinent  language: 

The  law  authorizes  a  contingent  which  allows  the  heads  of  other  departments 

»«ppoiDtsach  clerks  for  their  office  as  they  deem  advisable,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
J^ni  tho  wisdom  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  clerical  assistance  afforded 

^^ia  department." 

The  nniversity  is  reported  to  bo  advancing.     The  trustees  this  year  did  away  with 

'«t  was  styled  tho  ''subprepai-atory  class?'    The  standard  has  been  considerably 

^^jjfd,  and  some  valuable  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty, 
■j^f  ^  l^enefit  is  claimed  to  have  come  already  from  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 

*««  waa  formed  in  tho  year  1891- 
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FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES. 
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INTRODUOTION. 


The  anthem  of  ''  Minerva,  Jahrbnch  der  Umyersit&ten  der  Welt,"  which  is  the 
chief  sonroe  of  information  offered  in  the  following  six  lists,  say  that  they  have 
^bmitted  their  work  at  varioos  stages  of  completion  to  different  professors  of  the 
ccmntries  mentioned,  so  that  they  are  assnrea  that  their  decision  as  to  which  of 
tbe  l^ffned  Institntions  of  the  world  shonld  be  regarded  as  nniversities  is  upheld 
by  the  moat  trustworthy  authority.  They  call  their  Jahrbnch  a  collection  of 
fiames  of  teaching  bodies,  of  nniversities,  or  similar  institntions  of  the  world.  In 
^  first  edition  the  authors  admitted  that,  despite  the  most  rigorous  search,  a 
few  of  the  smaller  institutions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  escaped  their  notice. 
In  snbseqnent  editions  these  omissions  have  been  corrected,  and  libraries,  societies, 
and  museums  added,  so  that  the  fifth  edition,  that  of  1895-96,  is  a  remarkably 
talnable  source  of  information.  Since  this  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
contains  direct  information  concerning  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
Tnited  States,  they  have  been  omitted  from  the  following  lists,  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  foreign  institutions. 

Foreign  Universities. 

[After  "Minerva,"  by  K.  Trtibner.] 
I.  Arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of 
foan- 


Locality. 


S«8 


UU 
USI 


laoo 


Tenth  century. 

Kairo,  'Egyjit, 

Twelfth  century, 

Bologna.  Italy. 
Hontpellier,  Prance. 
Paris,  France. 
Oxford,  England. 

Thirteenth  century. 


ia» 

1S2 

mil 
las 

126 

^. 


[a,  Spa] 

Padna,  Italy. 

Naples,  Italy. 

Tonlonse,  France, 
g.  .  ^     . 

( 
I 
< 


Date  of 

foun- 

Locality. 

dation. 

Fourteenth  century 

1808 

R 

1339 

G 

ld48 

PI 

1346 

V 

1348 

P] 

1348 

Fl 

1361 

Pi 

1364 

K 

1366 

V 

1367 

F) 

1386 

H 

1891 

F( 

Fifteenth  century. 

1402 

WtlrzbnrK,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

1408 

Leipzig 

Saxony,  Germany. 

1408 

Alx,  France. 

1411 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 
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Foreign  Universities— Continned. 
I.  Arranged  according  to  cr/f— Continued. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


1412 
1419 
1423 
1423 
1426 
1431 
1437 
1444 
1450 
1451 
1456 
1457 
1460 
1463 
1465 
1472 
1472 
1474 
1477 
1477 
1478 
14IH 


ISOl 

ISO* 

1506 
1508 
VJ27 
1531 
l»il 
1537 
1540 
R44 
1544 
1556 
1558 
1559 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1572 
1575 
1580 
158:3 
1586 
1588 
1591 
1596 


1605 
1607 
1614 
1632 
1632 
1632 
1636 
IWO 
1&57 
1665 
1666 
1671 
1673 
1676 
1683 


Locality. 


1710 


1722 
1727 


Fifteenth  century — Coutiuued. 

Tnrin,  Italv. 

Rostock,  Ittecklenburg,  Germany. 

Parma,  Italv. 

Besan^on,  France. 

Louvam,  Belgium. 

Poitiers,  France. 

Caen,  France. 

Catania,  Sicily,  Italv. 

Barcelona,  Spain. 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Greifswald,  Prussia,  Germany, 

Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 

Basel,  SwitzerlaiwL 

Nantes,  France. 

Budapest,  Hungary. 

Bordeaux,  France  (1441). 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Saragossa,  Spain. 

Upsala,  Sweden. 

Tubingen,  Wtirtemberg,  GemMwry. 

Copenhagen .  Denmark. 

Aoerdeeiw  ScotlAad. 

Sixteenth  cmtwrff. 

Valencia^  Sfftto. 

Halle- W  itteiibor&  Praasia,  Germany. 

Serine,  Spain. 

Saatiagpo,  9pate. 

Brealjm,  rrtam^  Owtiany. 

Madrid,  Spain. 

Marbnrff,  Prtissia,  Germany. 

Graaadir,  tfpafn. 

Saarespatak,  Hnaicttry. 

Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Macerata,  Italy. 

KSnissborfr,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Meadiia,  HieiiXr  Itnly. 

Sassari,  Italy, 

Jena,  Thuringia,  Germany. 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Olmtttz,  Moravia,  Austria. 

Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany. 

Braunsberg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Nancy,  France. 

Leiden,  Holland. 

Oviedo,  Spain. 

Edinburgb.  Scotland. 

Graz,  Styria,  Austria. 

Kiew  (Kleff ),  Russia. 

Dublin.  Ireland. 

Cagliari,  Italy. 

Seventeenth  century. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Giessen,  Hes.sia.  Germany. 
Gronlngen.  Holland. 
Salzburg,  Austria.. 
Amsterdam,  Holland* 
Dorpat  (Jurjev),  Bofisla^ 
Utreeht.  HoUaad. 
Hclsingfors,  Finland,  Bn98i& 
Kaschau,  Hungary. 
Kiel,  PrnHsia,  Gesmaay. 
Lund,  Sweden. 
Urbino,  Italy. 
Innsimick,  Tyrol,  Anstriflk 
Eperies,  Hungary. 
Modena,  Italy. 

Eighteenth  century. 

Bar  Dados  (Cotbrinsdon  Coa*ge),.  West 

Indies. 
Dijon,  Frane*. 
Camerino,  Italy. 


I  Date  of 
I    foun- 
dation 


1737 
1740 
1743 
1743 
1748 
llaA 
1771 
177y 
1777 
1779 
1784 


1804 
1804 

1805 
ItW 
1808 

m» 

1808 

I801»- 

mn 

IMCi 

181g 
19ffl 
18JT 

iai» 

1819- 

i«n 
asm 

180 

1K» 
18» 

ysu 

T834 
1834 
18:J6 
183: 
1838 
1845 
]»46 
1845 

ia«» 

1850 
1851 

1851 
18.>3 
1857 
IK57 
1857 
1860 
1862 
1864 
18<J5 
IHOG 
1808 
1870 
1872 
18?2 
l'^7;i 
1S74 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Locality. 


Eiglitecnth  cen/ury— Continued. 

GCttingen,  Prussia,  Germany. 
Erlau,  Hungary. 
Erlan^n.  Bavaria,  Germany. 
Santiago,  Chile. 
Cadiz,  Spain. 
MoacoWr  Bnasiai 
Mttnster,  Prussia,  Germany. 
Klansenbtnrg;  Hungary. 
Stena,.  Italy. 
Palermo,  Sicily,  Italy. 
Lemberg^  Galicia,  Austria. 
Pi^ssburg,  Hungary. 
Grosswaraem,  Hungary. 

Nineteenth  century. 

Easan,  Russia. 

Charkow,  Russia. 

Yaroslavl,  Russia. 

Clermont,  France. 

Lille.  France. 

i>yon3«  Fvanea:. 

Rinnes,  France. 

BbtHit,  Plnmsia,  Germany. 

ChrfBtiiiaa,  Norwaiy. 

Genoa,  Italy. 

Gbeni,  Belgiunt. 

"WarsR w,  Poftnid jRtTFsfft. 

JLisgQ  (Lvttfefiy.  feMgrhin. 

Boan„  Pr»siiir,  Clsi-ni—ij. 

Peter  sbmiL  Russia. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

London     (Uuffejfsiiy    CoHege),  'Bng- 


Toront<K-  Canadju 

Shefflerd  (Medical College),  England. 

Lampeter  ( 8t.  DaTitf'a  College),  Wales. 


fflSriS^i?''*'^ 


^'Witzerlaxui. 

E^nsseD^  Belgium. 

London  (University),  England. 

Athens,  Greece. 

Messina,  Italy. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

Befffiiot,  Ireland. 

Galway,  Ireland. 

Aisierss  Algeria. 

Sydney,  Australia. 

Manchester     (Victoria     University) 

England. 
Newcastle,  England. 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Calcutta,  India. 
Madras,  India. 
Bombay,  India. 
Jassy,  Houmania. 
Kecsko  me  t^ungary. 
Bucharest,  Koumania. 
Odessa,  Rnssia. 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

New  Zealand*  ICewZcaind. 
Aberystwith,  Walest 
Adelaide,  AustraJia. 
Cape  City,  South  Africa. 
AgraoB,  Croatia,  Hungary. 
Angers,  France. 
Lille  (Facult6  Libre),  Franca 
Lyons  (Facult6  Libre),  Fraaoe. 
Czemowitz,  Bukowinav  Aastria. 
Birmingham^  Eagland. 
Bristol^na^iuKL 
Leeds,  Eagumd. 
Liverpool,  Engbnd. 
S  tockhohn,  Bwsdeii. 
Sheffield  (Firth  College)  England. 
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Diteof 

Date  of 

Una-  1                            Locality. 

drtiOD.; 

foun- 
dation. 

Locality. 

1        Nineteenth  ct-n/ury— Continued. 

Date  not  known. 

188) ,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Belgrade,  Servia. 

\m    DuWin,  University  of  Ireland, 

Allahabad,  India. 

ISO    Dundee,  Scotland. 

Limoges,  France. 

ISS*  1  Nottingham,  England. 

Marseilles,  France. 

Ue  1  Prarae  (Bohemian  Unirendtr),  Ans- 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Montanban,  France. 

)m  I  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Bangor,  Wales. 

ISSH  ;  Tomsk,  Biberia,  Rnssfa. 

im    Sophia,  Bulgaria. 

im  \  FrSiborg,  Switzerland. 

1891  j  Gotlienbarg,  Sweden. 

Foreign  Universities. 

II.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  students, 

[The  attendance  slated  is  that  of  1^06.  ] 

A.  UNTVERSITIES. 


Order. 


Locality. 


L 


24 
25 
» 

27 
28 
» 

i) 

31 
32 
23 

35 
% 
ST 

as 

» 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4ft 
17 
18 


Paris 

Berlhi 

Vienna 

Madrid 

Naples 

Moscow 

Bodapeet 

Mnnich - 

St.  Petersburg 

Oxford 

Athena  

Leipzig.. 

Manchester  (about) 

Cambridgo 

Edinburgh 

Prague  (Bohemian) 

Kijew  (Kieff) 

Turin 

Lyons 

Bordeaux 

Helsinefors - 

Copenhagen 

Glasgow - 

Borne  (Royal  University) 

Barcelona 

Toulouse 

Graz 

Bonn 

Bucharest 

Louvain 

HaUe 

Bologna 

Tokyo 

Psdua  

Cnarkow 

Up«la 

Bennes 

"Wttrzburg 

Coimbra 

BresUu 

Prague  (German) 

Lemborg 

Toronto 

PiiTia 

Palermo 

Jjiontpdlier 

te?;:::::::::::::;;:;:: 


Number  ji 
ofstu-    [Order. 
dents.    < 


060 
629 
(K» 
143 
lOB 
461 
407 
814 
39B 
365 
258 
136 
000 
920 
890 
815 
565 
434 
108 
160 
015 
000 
9^ 
914 
887 
808 
761 
736 
C80 
669 
645 


Locality. 


Number 

of  stu- 
dent ,. 


Ttlbingen 

Lille 

Liege 

Halamanca 

Dorpat 

Havana 

Amsterdam 

CThristianla 

OOttlngen 

Manila 

Freiburg  (Baden) 

Dublin 

Heidelberg 

Strassburg 

Manchester  (Owens  College) . . 

Warsaw 

Montreal 

Erlangen . 

Urbana 

Pisa 

Rome  (University  Pont. ) 

Nancy 

Genoa 

Innsbruck 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Poi  t  i  ers 

Marburg 

Catania 

Geneva 

Kasan 

Leiden 

Zarich 

Groifswald 

Aberdeen 

Jena 

Berne 

Aix -en -Provence 

Utrecht 

Kiel 

C^en 

Klausenburg 

Valencia 

K5nigsberg 

Ghent 

Melbourne 

Gie5)8en 

Lund 

Dijon 
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1,289 
1,283 
1.267 
1,247 
1,233 
1.226 
1,218 
1,150 
1,149 
1,144 
1,143 
l,h'i8 
1,115 
l.CT'H 
l.()92 

i.r>82 

1.075 
1.0:5 
1,(MW 
l.(«J 
1.013 
1,010 

\,{m 

J»57 
008 

9(e 

862 
837 
816 
814 
813 
78'J 
T.'kS 
7.55 
748 
7;i2 
727 
728 
726 
72« 
083 
670 
068 
G67 
065 
634 
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Foreign  Universities— Continued. 

II.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  students — Continued. 
A.  UNIVERSITIES-Ck)ntinued. 


Order. 

Locality. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 

Order. 

Locality. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 

97 

Kingston ............. .......... 

601 
595 
681 
553 
540 
538 
624 
614 
610 
48^ 
465 
464 
452 
422 
412 
400 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
li90 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

Czernowltz ...... 

390 

98 

Florence    ...... ........ . 

Macerata. . ,. 

358 

99 

Odessa 

Freiburg  (in  Switeerland)  .... 
Adelaide 

iUS 

100 

Messina    ..  .n-.  ,r--              r              -          .... 

330 

101 

Grenoble .- 

Perugia , 

298 

105J 

Lausanne  .    . 

Siena 

257 

103 
104 

Parma 

Rostock - 

Toronto  (Victoria  University) 
Cagliari 

2.50 
237 

105 

Basel 

St.  Andrews '.... 

223 

106 

Agram 

Oamerino 

207 

107 

Belgrade 

C'ftrmont x.... 

206 

108 

Sydney 

Besancon 

169 

109 

Groningen   .................... 

Sassari 

166 

110 

Jassy                  .  ......^ 

Amsterdam  (free  university). 
Ferrara 

109 

111 

Modena  ..  .. 

99 

112 

Pnrhftm  (aboTit)  IU..X  ......  ... 

Urblno 

93 

B.  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACTCJLTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES. 


83 


N  

L<  ge.. 

L<  

Bj  

E(  Lclne 

L(  Hos- 

N  ege. 

St  kled- 

Rome   Coilege"  UrlMinum   de 

I   Propoganda , 

Florence 

RomeSeminary 

Bristol  College 

MUnster  Academy 

Algiers 

Sheiiield  College 

Tomsk 

Newcastle  College. 

Aberystwith  College 

Sophia 

Macerata 

Stockholm 

St.  Petersburg  Law  Academy. 
Stockholm  Medical  Institute.. 

Ol mil  tz  Theological  Faculty , . 
St.    Petersburg    Theological 

Academy 

Oviedo 

Kasan  Theological  Academy., 
Rome  College  of  St.  Thomas . 
Kijew  Theological  Academy. 

Gothenburg 

Cork  College 

Recife  Law  Faculty 


1,902 

84 

1,600 

35 

1,110 

86 

1,102 

1,000 

37 

38 

960 

39 

875 

40 

760 

41 

42 

628 

48 

694 

44 

603 

46 

488 

46 

476 

47 

468 

48 

460 

49 

430 

401 

60 

400 

51 

380 

858 

52 

837 

53 

830 

64 

306 

269 

65 

246 

66 

230 

235 

67 

220 

58 

220 

69 

216 

60 

216 

61 

212 

180 

Cardiff  College 

GroBswardein  Law  Academy. 

Vienna  School  for  Oriental 
Languages 

Neuchatel  Academy 

Eperies  Law  Academy 

Pressburg  Law  Academy 

Santiago  Institute  of  Peda- 
gogy  

Florence  Female  University.. 

Lampeter  0>llege 

S&rospatak,  Theology  and  Law 

Kaschau  Law  Academy 

Milan  Academy 

Fdnfkirchen  Law  Academy... 

Rome  Female  University 

ErlauLaw  Academy 

N6zin  Historical-Philosoph- 
ical Institute... 

Kecskemet  Law  Academy 

St.  Petersburg  Historical- 
Philosophical  Institute 

Dundee  College 

Salzburg  Theological  Faculty. 

Braunsberg  Lyceum  Hosia- 
num 

Naples  Oriental  Languages 
Institute 

Montauban  Protestant  Fac- 
ulty   

Rome  College  of  San  Anselmo. 

Budapest  Theological  Faculty. 

Moscow  Lazarev  Institute 

Vienna  Oriental  Academy 

Vienna  Protestant  Theolog- 
ical Faculty 


C. -EXAMINING  UNIVERSITIES  IN  HINDUSTAN. 


1 

Calcutta 

8,475 

4 
6 

AilfthnbAd 

990 

2 

Madras 

Lahore ....... 

863 

8 

Bombay 

1,228 
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Foreign  nNivERsrriBs— Gontinned. 

II.  ArraTiged  according  to  number  of  students — Ck)ntiiined. 

D.— TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES. 


Order.' 


Locality. 


Berlin 

Mnnich 

ZOrich 

Budapest 

Vienzia 

Darmstadt 

Hannorer 

Riga 

Karlrahe 

Stattcart 

Dresden 

St.  Petersburg  (Uydrographlc 

Enfrineering  Institute) 

Prague  (Bohemian) 

St.  Petersburg  ( Polytechnic) . . 

Sheffield 

Charkow 

Moscow 

Milan 

Delft 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


Order. 


2.9M 

1,756 

1,330 

1,261 

1,235 

1,178  I 

1,101 

1,0H1 

096 

910 

905 

887 
833 
779 
660 
641 
621 
441 
428 


Locality. 


Brunswick 

Turin  

Aachen 

I^emlierg 

Porto  

Prajrue  (German) 

Stot^holm  

Brdnn    

St.  Petx'rshurg    (Civil   Engl 

neering  Institute) 

Graz   

Madrid ,.. 

Naples 

Paris  (Nicole  poly  technique). . 
London    (TechnoloKical    Col 

lege) 

Helsinrfors 

Paris  (Pouts  et  Chaussos) 

Paris  (6coled'Electr.) 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


380 
363 
324 
322 
318 
315 
28V 

285 
272 
2;i5 
230 
220 

210 
183 
117 
17 


E.— AGRICiULTURAL,  FORESTRY,  AND  MINING  ACADEMIES. 


1  I 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Berlin  (agricultural} 

St  Petersburg  (minmg) 

Pcppelsdorf  (agricultural)  — 

St.  Petersburg  v  mining) 

Vienna  (a*rricultnral) 

Kowaja  Alexandria  (forestry) 

Preilierg  (mining) 

Leoben  (mining) 

Paris  (mining) 

Clauathal  (mming) 

AscbaiFenburg(  mining) 

Hohenheim  ( agricultural ) 

Keaxthelj  (agricultural) 

Moscow  (agricultural) — 


702 

15 

402 

16 

305 

17 

860 

18 

201  , 

19 

264 

20 

231 

21 

208 

22 

203  1 

23 

192 

24 

158 

25 

113 

2fi 

110 

27 

100 

Ung-Altenburg  (agricultural) 

beauvais  (agricultural) 

Pribram  (mining) 

KolozsmonoHtor  (agricultural) 

Debreczin  ( agricultural ) 

Tharant  (forestry) 

Ebt'rswaldo  (forestry)    

Mtlnden  (raining) 

Douai  (agricultural )     

Eisenach  (forestry) 

Nancy  (forestry) 

Ht.Etienne  (mining) 

E vols  (forestry) I 


F.-VETERINARY  SCHOOLS. 


1  I  Madrid 

2  ,  Vienna 

Berlin 

Copenhagen. 

KaAau  

Budapest 

Alfort 

Dorpat 

Munich 


760  ' 

10 

635 

11 

460 

12 

870 

13 

866  ' 

14 

340  : 

15 

281 

16 

2S0  , 

17 

249 ; 

Hannover 

Naples 

Dresden.. 

Milan 

Ledn 

Turin 

Stuttgart 
Utrecht  .. 


103 

Kfl 

101 

100 

9S 

01 

63 

46 

30 

28 

27 

20 

16 


230 
177 
160 
120 
99 
91 
00 
56 


KoTS.— The  number  of  students  in  universities  not  mentioned  had  not  been  ascertained. 

Foreign  Universities. 
in.  Arranged  alphabetically  vrith  faculties  and  number  of  students, 

1.  Aberdeen,  Scotland:  University  of  Aberdeen,  789  students.    Philosophical, 

theological,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

2.  Aherystunth,  Wales:  University  College  of  Wales,  with  college  at  Bangor,  400 

students. 

3.  Adelaide^  Australia:  University  of  Adelaide,  3^  ntudents.    Observatory. 

4.  Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary:  K6nigl.  Universitat  Agram,  484  students.    Theo- 

logical, law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

5.  Aix-en- Provence,  France:  Faculty  d*Aix,  748  students.     Law  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties;  library. 
i  Algiers,   Algeria,  Africa:  Facuit^s  d'Alger,  468  students.     Law,  medical, 
flcientinc,  and  pniloeophical  faculties;  library,  observatory.^  ^^^i 
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7.  Allahabcidy  India:  University  of  Allahabad.    Examining  board,  3,423  candi 

dates. 

8.  Amsterdam,  Netlierlandn:  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam,  1,150  students.    La\« 

medical,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  faculties;  library  an< 
several  institutes. 
0.  >S^.  Andrews,  Scotland:  University  of  St.  Andrews,  222  students.    St.  Salvadoi 
St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary's  College. 

10.  Angers,  France:  Facnlt^s  Catboliquo  Libres.    Law,  scientific,  theologic,  am 

^  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

11.  Athens^  Greece:  National  University,  3,258  students.    Theological,  law,  medi 

cal,  and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

12.  Bangor,  Wales:  University  College  or  North  Wales. 

13.  Barcelona,  Spain:  Uuiversidad  de  Barcelona,  1,887  students.    Philosophical 

law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  library. 

14.  Basel,  Switzerland:  Universitat  Basel,  510  students.     Theological,  law,  medi 

cal,  and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

15.  Belfast,  Ireland:  Queen's  Collie. 

16.  Belgrade,  Servia:  Serpska  Krafievska  Velika  Skola,  465  students.     Philosoph 

ical,  law,  and  technological  faculties;  libr«%ry. 

17.  Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany:  Konigl.  Friedr.-Wilhelms-Universitat,  9,629  stn 

dents.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  seminar; 
for  oriental  languages,  and  eleven  other  seminaries;  library  and  thirty-si 
university  institutes  and  museums. 

18.  Berne,  Switzerland:  Universitlkt  Bern,  755  students.    Catholic  and  Protestan 

theology,  law,  medical,  and  philoeophical  faculties;  city  libraries. 

19.  Besangon,  France:  Faculty  de  Besan^on,  169  students.     Scientific,  philosoph 

ical,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

20.  Birmingham,  England:  Mason  College,  1.102  students.    Arts  and  science,  med 

ical  and  dental  faculty;  library. 

21.  Bologna,  Italy:  Regia  University  di  Bologna,  1,629  students.    Philosophical 

scientific,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  veterinary  anc 
engineers' schools;  library. 

22.  Bombay,  India:  University  of  Bombay.    Examining  board,  8,374  candidates 

five  preparatory  colleges. 

23.  Bonn,   Pnissia,    Germany:  Rheiniscbe  Friedr.-Wilhelms-Universitat,  1,99S 

students.  Protestant  and  CathoKc  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philo 
sophical  faculties;  library  and  many  institutes. 

24.  Bordeaux,  France:  Facult^sde  Bordeaux,  2, 160  students.    Law,  medical,  scien 

tific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

25.  Braunsberg,  Prussia,   Germany:    KOnigl.  Lyceum  Hosianum,   69  students 

Theological  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

26.  Breslau,  Prussia,  Gei^iany:   Konigl.   Universitftt    Breslau,   1,424   studenta 

Catholic  and  Protestant  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  fac 
ulties;  library. 

27.  Bristol,  England:  University  College,  488  students  (221  women).    College 

faculty  and  medical  school;  library. 

28.  Brussels,  Belgium:  Universit6  libre  de  Bruxelles,  1 ,316  students.     Philosoph 

ical,  law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  also  polytech 
nical  school;  library. 

29.  Bucharest,  Roumania:  Universitatea  din  Bucuresti,  1,680 students.   Scientific 

philosophical,  law,  medical,  and  theological  faculties;  library. 
80.  Budapest,  Hungary:  Kiralyi  Magyar  Tudom4ny-£gyetum,  4,407  students 
Theolo^cal,  law,  medical,  ana  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

31.  Cadiz,  Spam;  Facultad  deMedicina  (belonging  to  Sevilla).    Medical  faculty 

library. 

32.  Caen,  France:  Facultes  de  Caen,  726  students.     Law,  scientific,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  library. 

33.  Cagliari,  Sardiniay  Italy:  Regia  University  di  Cagliari,  237  students.    Law, 

medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

34.  Calcutta,  India:  University  of  Calcutta,  7,210  candidates,  of  whom  3,475 

passed.    Examining  board;  library. 

35.  Cambridge,  England:  University  of  Cambridge,  2,929  students.    Schools  ol 

theology,  law,  oriental,  classical,  and  modem  philology,  music,  nioraJ 
science,  history  and  archaeology,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, biology,  geology,  and  medicine;  library. 
86.  Camerino,  Italy:  Libera  Universittl  degH  Studi  di  Camerino,  207  students. 
Law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties,  and  veterinary  school;  com- 
'munal  library. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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^.  Cape  CHiWy  South  Africa:  Unrreni^  of  the  C*pe  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Cardiff,  Wales:  University  of  South  Wales,  170  stndentck  Philosophical  and 
8cieiitific  faculties  and  dmrtiDeixt  of  engineering;  library. 

^.  Catania^  Siei^,  Itaig:  Bef^  Vmrforaith  dttgb.  Stndi  Si  Catania,  902  students. 
Law,  memcal,  adentifie,  and  philoaopbical  faculties;  libmry. 

Id.  C%arJtoir,  Rmmia:  ImperatiDnkij  Charkowakij  UniTersitet,  1,576  students. 
Vfakmoptacalr  scientiftc,  law.  and  madical  faculties;  library. 

41.  Ckruiiama,  Nortca^r  KoBgeligttFrederiksUmTersttei,  1,150  students.  Theo- 
logical, law,  medical,  philoNmhicai,  and  sciestiilc  faculties;  library. 

41  Clerwumi'Ferrand,  France:  Facvb^  de  Clermont,  209  studecits*  Scientific 
aad  philosopfaical  faculties;  fibrary. 

U.  CoijmJbray  Pwiwgal:  Uniyersidade  de  Coiinbra,  1,420  students.    Theological, 
laiir,  and  acmitific  faculties;  library. 
Copenhagen,     (See  K.i0benhavn.) 

44,  Corddbtir  Argentine:  UniTersidad  Kacional. 

45.  Cork,  Irdand:  Qaeens  College,  212  stndests. 
Cratam.    (SeeKzakao.) 

41  Czemowitz,  Bvkoicina^  Austria:  K.  k.  Franz-Josepha-Umversitaty  390  stu- 
dsstB.    Tbeological,  law»  and  pfalloaophical  faculties;  library. 

47.  Di^n^  France:  Faculty  do  I>ijon,  6M  stndenla.  Law,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophical facnUaes;  library, 

4^.  Dorpat  (Jutytw) ,  Bmnia:  Kaiserlidis  nniyeraitftt>  1 ,235  students.  Law,  theo- 
logical, medical,  and  philosophical  faculties. 

&.  DubHny  Ireland:  Uniyersity  ol  DuWn,  1,12a  students. 

^  Dui^a^  Ireland:  Bojal  Uniyermty  of  Ireland,  about  SCO  candidates.  Exam- 
ining board. 

51.  Dundee^  Scotland:  Uniyenaty  College,,  71  students. 

51.  Durhcanr  England:  Durham  Unzyeratty,.  400  students.  To  this  uniyersity 
bdongtfaeCodringtott  CoUegevon  tbe  Island  of  Barbodoes,  and  the  Fourah 
Bay  College,  in  Sierra  Leone;  also  the  College  of  Science,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyiie,  wbaeh  has  an  enroilnient  of  2,900  students. 

33.  Edinburgh,  Scotland:  UnivenityoC£cfotburch,2,850student&  Philosophical, 
theological,  law.  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

94.  Eperjea,  Hungary:  Eyangelis^ie  Eechtsakademie,  140  students.     Law  school. 

55-  ErUmgen^  Bavaria,  Germany:  K.  Bayerische  Freidr.- Alexander- Universitiit, 
1,153  studsntk  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  facalties; 
ifbrsry. 

St.  ErUm^  Hungary:  Erzbishailicbe  Bechtsakademie,  86  students.    Law  school. 

ST.  Ferrmra,  Itaiy:  Libera  Uniyersity  di  Ferrara,  90  students.  Law,  scientific, 
and  medical  faculties;  library. 

^  Florence,  Italy:  B.  Institnto  di  Studi  Superiori  Practiei  e  di  Perfezionamento, 
.505  students.  I^iilosophical,  scientific,  medical,  and  pfaamtaceatical  fac- 
iiitBes;  library. 

Vk,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany:  BodisdM  Albert-Lndwi^B^Uniyersitat,  1,544  stu- 
dents.   Law,  theological,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

^.  Freiburg,  Sicitzerland:  KathcAische  Uniyersit&t,  848  students.  Theological, 
law,  and  philoeophical  faculties;  library. 

il.  Funfkirchen,  Hungary:  Biechdflische  Bech tsa Vademie.  Law  school,  94  stu- 
dents. 

H  Gaheayy  Ireland:  Queen's  College. 

13.  Geneva^  Sicitzerland:  Uniyersil^  de  Gkn'&ye,  803  students.  Theological,  law, 
niedical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  fiye  libraries. 

^^..  Genoa^  Italy:  B.  Uniyernta  degli  Studi  di  Genoya,  1,010  students.  Law, 
Boedical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties  and  schools  af  engineering 
and  pharmaceutics;  library. 

^  Ghent^  Efelgium:  Uniyearsit^  de  Gkind,676  students.  Philosophical,  law,  scien- 
tific, and  medical  faculties;  library. 

tt.  Gtcss^it,  Hessia,  Germany:  Hessische  Ludwigs  Uniyermtftt,  607  students.  The- 
ological, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  Hilary. 

Ct.  QiaagoWf  Scotland:  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  1,.924  students. 

*.  Gothenburg,  Sweden:  Qoteborgp  Hogskola,  215  hearers. 

^  OmingGtf  Prussia,  Gemumy:    G^eor^-AugiMts-Uniyerstat,    1,049   students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
»it  Grmada,  Spain:  Uniyersidad  de  Granada,  1,531  students.    Philosophical, 
law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

^  Grmz,  Stwria,   Austria:    K.  k.   jKarl-Franzens-Uniyersitttt,  1,761    students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
^  Gre^swaid.  Prussia,  Germany:  Fmversitftt,  813  students.    Theological,  law, 
medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
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73.  Orenoble,  France:  Facnlt^e  de  Grenoble,  540  stndents.    Law,  scientific,  an< 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

74.  Oroningen,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Universiteit  te  Groningen,  501  stndenta.   The 

ological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

75.  Orosswardein,  Hungary:  J6gakademia,  167  stndents.    Law  school. 

76.  Halle,  Prussia,  Germany:   Friedr.-Universit&t  Halle- Wittenberg.  1,685  stt 

dents.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

77.  Hdbana^Cuha:  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  671  students.    Philosophical,  sciei 

tific,  medical,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

78.  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany:   Ruprecht-Earls-Universit&t,  1.322  students 

Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  librarj 

79.  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Rustna;  Kejserliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finlanc 

2,015  students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties 
public  library. 

80.  Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria:  K.   k.  Leopold- Franzens-Universitat,  1,009  stt 

dents.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

81.  Jaroslawe  (or  Yaronlavl) ,  Russia:  Demidovskij  juridiceskij  Lice j,  269  stt 

dents.    Law  school. 

82.  Jassy,  Roumania:  Universitatea  din  Jasi,  422  students.    Law,  philosophical 

scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

83.  Jena,  Thuringia,  Germany:  Sachsische  Gesammt-Universitat,  758  student 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
Jutyew  (see  Dorpat). 

84.  Katro,  Egypt:  Azhar  University,  8,437  students  and  hearers  (in  1894). 

85.  Kasan,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Kazanskij  Universitet,  837  students.    Philc 

sophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties:  library. 

86.  Kaschau,  Hungary:  Kechts-Akademie,  118  students.    Law  school. 

87.  Kecskemet,  Hungalry:  Rechts-Akademie,  77  students.    Law  schooL 

88.  Kiel,  Prussia,  Germany:  K.  Christian- Albrechts-Universitat,  764  students 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

89.  Kijew  or  Kieff,  Russia:  Imperatorskijj  Universitet,  2,563  students.    Medical 

law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  institutes  and  library. 

90.  Kjobenliavn  {Copenhagen),  Denmark:  Kjobenhavns  Universitet,  about  2,00 

students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  facoltie 
and  polytechnic  institute;  library. 

91.  Klausenburg,  SiebeiMirgen,  Hungary:  K.  k.  Klausenburger  Universitat,  7'3< 

students.    Law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

92.  Kdnigsberg,  Prussia,  Germany:  K.  Albertus  Universitat,  695  students.    Theo 

logical,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  royal  and  university 
library. 

93.  Krakaii,  GaJida,  Austria:  Jagellonische  Universit&t,  1,315  students.    Theo 

logical,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

94.  Lahore,  India:  The  Panjab  University,  1,800  candidates,  of  whom  863  passed 

Oriental  languages,  arts,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering  depart 
ments. 

95.  Lampeter,  Wales:  St.  Davids  College,  125  students. 

96.  Lausanne,  Switzerland:  University  de  Lausanne,  538  students.    Theological 

law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties. 

97.  Leeds  (see  Manchester),  lJngr/a?w/:  Yorkshire  College,  1,110  students. 

98.  Leiden,  Netherlands:  Rijks-Universiteit,  816  students.     Medical,  scientific 

philosophical,  theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

99.  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Germany:  Universitftt,  3,126  students.    Theological,  law 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

100.  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franzen's  Universitftt  in  Lemberg,  1,39< 

students.    Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

101.  Lille,  France:  Facultes  de  Lille,  1,283  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific.  an( 

philosophical  faculties:  library. 

102.  Lille,  France:  Facult^s  Libres.     Theological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  anc 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

103.  Lima,  Peru:  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos.    Theological,  law,  medical, 

philosophical  facultie:!^.  « 

104.  Limoges,  Franc^:  £cole  de  Medecine  et  de  Pharmacie.     Medical  and  pharma 

ceutical  courses. 

105.  Liverpool  (see  Manchester),  En:iland:  University  College,  about  1,000  stu- 

dents. 

106.  London,  England:  University  of  London,  about  5,000  candidates.    Examining 

board:  library.    To  the  university  belong: 
(1)  University  College,  with  philobophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medical  facul- 
ties; library;  about  1,600  students^  ^OOole 
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(2)  King's  College,  with  theological,  philosophical,  and  medical  faculties; 
library. 

(3)  School  for  Modem  Oriental  Languages. 

(4)  College  of  Preceptors. 

(5)  Seven  medical  schools,  connected  with  hospitals. 

107.  Ldtcen  (or  Ixnivain),  Belgium:  University  Catholiqne  de  Lonvain,  1,669  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties; 
library. 

108.  Lund,  Steeden:  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Lund,  665  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  phuosophical  faculties;  library. 

109.  Luttich  (or  LUqe),  Betgium:  University  de  Liege,  1,267  students.    Philosoph- 

ical, law,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

110.  Lyons,  France:  Faculty  Libres,  1,514  students.    Theological,  law,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties. 

111.  L^onSy  France:  Faculty  de  Lyon,  2«198  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  two  libraries. 

112.  Mcuxrata,  Italy:  Regia  University  di  Macerata,  358  students.    Law  faculty. 

113.  Madras,  India:  University  of  Madras,  4,224  candidates.    Examining  board. 
114  Madrid,  Spain:  Universidad  Central  de  EspaSa,  6,143  candidates.    Philosoph- 
ical, law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  libraries. 

115.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  England:  Victoria  University,  about  8,000 

students.    This  institution  consists  of: 
(1)  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1,092  students. 
(3)  University  College,  Liverpool,  about  1,000  students. 
(3)  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  1,112  students. 

116.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Real  y  Pontificia  Universidad  de  Santo  Tomds 

de  Manila,  1,144  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical 
faculties;  library. 

117.  Marburg,  Hes^ia,  uermany:  Universitat  Marburg,  1,049  students.    Theolog- 

ical, law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 
lis.  Marseilles,  France:  Belongs  to  Facult^s  d'Aix.    Scientific,  medical,  and  law 

faculties;  library. 
11*.  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia:  University  of  Melbourne,  668  students. 
120.  Messina,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  dl  Messina,  553  students.    Law, 

medical,  scientific,  philosophical  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 
1^.  Mexico,  Mexico:  Institute  Medico  Nacional.    Medical  faculty. 

122.  Modena,  Italy:  R^;:ia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Modena,  413  students.    Law, 

medical,  scientific,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

123.  Montauban,  France:  Belongs  to  Facult^s  de  Toulouse,  43  students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

124.  Montevideo,  Uruguay:  University,  132  students.    Medical,  law,  and  mathe- 

matical faculties;  library. 

125.  Montpdlier,  France:  Facult^s  de  Montpellier,  1,342  students.     Law,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

126.  Montreal,  Canada:  McGill  College  and  University,  1,082  students. 

127.  Moscow.  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Aloskowskij  Universitet,  4,461  students.    Phil* 

osopnical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

128.  Moscow,  Russia:  Duchovnaja  Akademija.    Theological  faculty;  library. 

129.  Munich,  Bavaria,  Oermany:  K.BayerischeLud wig-Maximilians  Universitftt, 

3,814  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties; 
library. 

130.  Munster,  Prussia,  Oermany:  K.  Preussische  Theologische  und  Philosophische 

Akademie,  497  students.    Theological  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

151.  Nancy,  France:  Faculty  de  Nancy,  1,018  students.  Law,  medical,  scientific, 
aim  philosophical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

1^  Nantes,  France:  £cole  de  MMecine  de  Nantes. 

1^  Nantes,  France:  ifecole  Libre  de  Droit. 

!><-  Najdes,  Italy:  Regia  ifniversitA  degli  Studi  di  Napoli,  5,103  students.  Phil- 
osophical, law,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties,  and  phar- 
maceutical school;  library. 

1».  Neuchdtel,  Switzerland:  Academic  de  Neuchatel,  155  students.  Philosoph- 
ical,  scientific,  theological,  and  law  faculties:  library. 

1^  Newcastle,  England:  The  colleges  belong  to  Durham  University. 
(1)  0>llege  of  Medicine,  201  students. 

197    i^^  College  of  Science,  200  students. 

Jg-  A«o  Zealand:  University,  consisting  of  six  colleges. 

*«.  Nottingham,  England:  University  College,  1,902  students.  Philology,  law, 
aadadMitific  faculties,  and  school  of  engineering;  free  jnablic  U^wries. 
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139.  Odessa y  Russia:  Noworossijskij  Universitet,  58L  stndenia.     PhiioBopiiical, 

sciaitific;  and  law  faculties,,  libzsoiy; 

140.  Olmutz,  Moravia,  Austria:  TheologiscQe  Facnltat,  246  studentak 

141.  Oviedo,  Spain:  Universidad  Ldteruaa>  260  stndants.    Law  faculty;  library. 

142.  Oxford,  England:  University,  3,365  stndents.    Theological  law,  medical. 

scientific,  and  philosophical  fiacnitBe^  BodLsazLl^iEarT:. 

143.  Padua,  JUaJp:  Re^  Uhiveirait^  do^i  SfradidiPaduaiHl,61^<  stodents.    Law, 

medix:al,  scientific^  »id.  philosophical  £&ci2itiea,aBd?aahaQls  of  engineering 
and  pharmacy;  library. 

144.  PaiermOi  Sicily,.  ]ialy:  Begia.  University  degli:  9tndi  di  Palermo,  1,486  stn- 

dents.   Law,  medical,  scientific^  and  phrJosophical  £acnltiea,  and  schools 
of  engineeriiig  and  phaannaoy;  lUisary. 

145.  Paris,  France:  (1).  Universite  de  Paris,  11^080' stadorta    Protestant  theolog- 

ioalv  law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties^  and  schools  of 
engineering andpharmacy;  libraries. 

146.  Paris,  France:  (2^)  Facnltds-l^eSk    Law^and  phiIosophi)caL£acaltie»;  library. 

147.  Paris,  France:  (3)  CJoU^ge  de  France. 

148.  Pari»,  France:  (4)  Mns^unb  dfhistoize  natuEoUe. 

149.  Paris;  France:  (5)  feole  pratiqne  ^bs  hratrtes  etades  en  Sofrbonne,  238  stu- 

dentsi    Philosophical  and  theologicar  faculties;  Mbrary. 

150.  Paris,  France:  (6)  feole  nattonale  des  beanx-arts, 

151.  Paris,  France:  (7)  ificole  national  de  rhart^a. 
153.  Paris,  France:  (8)  ficole  dxLLon^e.. 

153.  Paris,  France:  (9)  i^ole  daa  langnes  oiaentaiea  vlwEantes  and  other  ^>ecial 

schools. 
154%  Paiiina.  lUdy:  Begia  Unii;ReTsiti^  deglt  3tnidi  di  Ptamas  524  stndents.    Law, 

medixsil,  and  seientlfic  facnitiea^  and  ^e^eidnary  and  pharmaceutical 

schools. 

155.  Pavia,  Ittd^v  R^ja.  University  degli  atndi  di  Paviai,  1,345  stndents.    Law. 

medical,  seiarijtific,  and  philosopmeal  facnitres^  phanaaeendcal  school  and 
library. 

156.  Perugia,  Italy:  University  Libera  degli  Stndi  di  Perugia,  298-stadentB.    Law, 

andmedical'fkciritie9».ainl  pharmaceutdsaland  vetecinary  schools;  library. 

157.  St,  Petersbuty^  Russia:  Jinperatorskij  Univerntet^  3^39.^Btndents.    Philosoph- 

ical, ffinentificvlaiw,  and  omental  langnsges-  factdties?.  lihraBv.. 

158.  St.  Petersburg;,  Russia:  linpearatocskij  Woaensio^Medfcinestoja  A^demja, 

750'stadentB,    Medical  facnity;  liisrary. 

159.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Theological  Academy,  239  stadsntB;  also  a  law  school, 

300  students,  independent  of  the  nniveimty.. 

160.  St.  Petersburg^  Russia:  Military  medical  schooK  750  obxidents. 

161.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Law  Academy,  300' students^  and  several  other  specif 

schools. 

162.  Piaa^  Italy:  Eegia  University  degJiStndidiPiaa^.l  ^066  stndfents*    L»w,  philo- 

sophical, medical,  and  scientific  facQltaea,  and  engineering;,  pharmaceu- 
tical, veterinary,  and  agricultural  schools;.  lU)]2iffy. 

163.  Poitiersy  France:  Facult^s  de  Poitieis^  95T  students.    Law,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  librai^^ 

164.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria:  K.  1&  Dentacfae  Caid-FerdinandsUniversit&t,  1,424 ' 

students.    Theological,  law;  medicali,  and  philoscyphical  faculties;  library. 

165.  Prague,  Bohemia^  Austina:  C.  k.  cesk  UnivraxntetKarlo^Ferdinandovij,  2,815 

students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

166.  Presburq,  Hungai^:  J6gakademiBv  149  students^     Law  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

167.  i?ec(/V,  BmanY;  Faculdade  do  direito,- 180  stndentBt    Liew  facnity. 

168.  Rennes,  France:  Facult6»  de  Bennes,  M77  (rtndanta.    La^,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

169.  Rome,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  1,914  students.    Philo- 

sophical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  engineering  and  pharma- 
ceutical schoole;  library. 

170.  Rome,  Italy:  A  number  of  colleges  supported  by  the  Church;  also  a  woman's 

university  with  94  students^ 

171.  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany:  Qrossherzogliche  Unlveraitat,  509  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

172.  Salamanca.  Spain:  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  1^247  students.    Philosophical 

and  law  faculties;  library. 

173.  Salzburg,  Austria:  Theologische  FakuMt,  71  students. 

174.  Santiago,  Chila:  University  witk  4  faculties  and  1,000  students. 
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175.  Santiago,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Santiago.    Law,  medical,  and  pharmaceu- 

tical f acuities;  library. 

176.  Saragtjssa,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  966  students.     Philosophical, 

law,  medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 

177.  Sarospatak,  Hungary:  Theologische  und  Kechtsschule,  121  students. 

17$.  Sassari,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Sassari,  166  students.  Law, 
medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

179.  SeviUa,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Se villa.     Philosophical,  law,  and  scientific 

faculties;  library. 

180.  Sheffield^  England:  University  College  (belongs  to  Oxford  University),  450 

students;  also  a  medical  school. 

181.  SienOy  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Siena,  257  students.    Law  and 

medical  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

192.  Sophiay  Bulgaria:  Wische  utschilischo  w  Sophia,  380  students. 

I  S3.  StockJiolm,  Sweden:  Stockholms  Hogs  Kola,  337  students. 

I>i4.  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Medical  Institute,  305  students. 

185.  StrassbuTTfy  Alsace,  Oemiauy:  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Universitat,  1,064  students. 
Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  provin- 
cial library. 

\%.  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales,  Australia:  University  of  Sydney,  454  students. 

1^1.  Tokyo,  Japan:  Teikoku  Daigaku,  1,620  students.  Law,  medical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  scientific  faculties  and  school  of  engineering;  library. 

IbS.  Tomsk,  Siberia:  Imperatorskij  Tomsk ij  Universltet,  '^O  students.  Theolog- 
ical and  medical  faculties;  library. 

189.  Toronto,  Canada:  University  of  Toronto,  1,353  students.    Philosophical,  law, 

and  medical  faculties;  liorar^. 

190.  Toronto,  Canada:  Victoria  University,  250  students.     Arts  and  theology; 

library. 

191.  Toronto,  Canada:  Two  medical  schools. 

192.  Toulouse,  France:  Faculty  de  Toulouse,  1,808  students.    Law,  philosophical, 

scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

193.  Toulouse,  France:  Facultes  Libres  Catholiques.    Theological  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties;  library. 

194.  Tubingen  Wurteviberg,  Germany:  K.  Eberhard  Karls  Universitftt,  1,810  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties; 
library. 

195.  Turin,  Italy:  Begia  University  degli  Studi  di  Torino,  2,431  students.    Law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  sdentifibc  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school; 
library. 

196.  Upsala,  Sweden:  Kongl.  Universitet  i  U^sala,  1,505  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

197.  Urbino,  Italy:  Libera  University  degli  Studi  di  Urbino,  93  students.    Law 

and  mathematical  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  schools; 
library. 

198.  Utrecht,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Universitilt  te  Utrecht,  782  students.    Philosoph- 

ical, medical,  theological,  law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

199.  Vcdeneia,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valencia,  726  students.     Law,  scientific, 

and  medical  faculties;  library. 

200.  Valladolid,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valladolid.    Law  and  medical  faculties; 

library. 
20L  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Universitat,  7,026  students.    Law,  theological,  med- 
ical, and  philosophical  faculties;  library  and  numerous  university  insti- 
tutes. 

202.  Vienna,  Austria:  Protestantische  Theologische  Fakultat,  22  students. 

203.  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Orientalische  Akiademie,  25  students;  also  Lehran- 

stalt  fur  Orientalische  Sprachen,  120  students. 
^  Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Warschawskij  Universitet,  1,088 

students.    Philosophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 
205.  WUrsiburg,  Bavaria,  Germany:   K.  Julius-Maximilians  Universitat,  1,467 

stndenta.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
^.  Zurich,  Sieitzerland:  Schweizerische  Hochschule»  784  students.    Theolo<?ical, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  cantonal  and  city  libraries. 
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Foreign  Universities. 

rV.  Arranged  according  to  countries. 

Argentina:  Ck)rdoba. 

Australia:  Adelaide,  Melbonrne,  Sydney. 

Austria:  Czemowitz,  Graz,  Innsbruck,  Erakan,  Lemberg,  Olmfltz,  Pragne  (Qer* 
man),  Pragne  (Bohemian),  Salzbnrg,  Vienna. 

Belgium:  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain. 

Bolivia:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  **  Minerva/') 

Brazil:  Recife. 

Bulgaria:  Sophia. 

Canada:  Montreal,  Toronto. 

Cape  Colony:  Cape  City. 

Chile:  Santiago. 

China:  (College  of  Foreign  Knowledge.) 

Colombia:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  **  Minerva.") 

Costa  Rica:  (None. ) 

Cuba:  Habana. 

Denmark:  Copenhagen. 

Ecuador:  (Juito. 

Egypt:  Kairo. 

England:  (See  also  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  below.)  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Oxford,  Sheffield. 

France:  Aix,  Algiers,  Angers,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Gren- 
oble, Lille,  Limoges,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montauban,  Monti)ellier,  Nancy, 
Nantes,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse. 

Germany:  Berlin,  Bonn,  Braunsbersf,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Got- 
tingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig, 
Marburg,  Munich,  Monster,  Rostock,  Strassburg,  Tubingen,  Wtirzburg. 

Greece:  Athens. 

Guatemala:  (None.) 

Haiti:  (None.) 

Hauxiii:  (None.) 

Honduras:  (None.) 

Hungary:  Agram,  Budax>e6t,  Eperies,  Erlau,  Ftinf kirchen,  Grosswardein,  Kaschan, 
Kecskemet,  Klausenburg,  Presburg,  Sarospatak. 

India:  Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Madras. 

Ireland:  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  Galway. 

Italy:  Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara.  Florence,  Genoa,  Macerata, 
Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa, 
Rome,  Sassari,  Siena,  Turin,  Urbino. 

Japan:  Tokyo. 

Korea:  (None.) 

Mexico:  (Schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.) 

Montenegro:  (Theological  seminary,  not  mentioned  in  ** Minerva.'*) 

Morocco:  (None.) 

Netherlands:  Amsterdam,  Groningen,  Leiden,  Utrecht. 

JVewJ  Zealand:  One  university. 

Nicaragua:  (None.) 

Noruxiy:  Christiania. 

Orange  Free  State:  (None. ) 

Paraguay:  (National  college,  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.**) 

Persia:  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  in  ** Minerva.") 

Peru:  Lima. 

Philippine  Islands:  Manila. 

Portugal:  Coimbra. 

Poumania:  Bucharest,  Jassy. 

Pussia:  Charkow,  Dorpat,  Helsingfors,  Jaroslavl,  Kasan,  Kiew,  Moscow,  Odessa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw. 

Salvador:  (One  university,  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 

Santo  Domingo:  (None.) 

Scotland:  Aberdeen.  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 

Servia:  Belgrade. 

Siam:  (None.) 

Siberia:  Tomsk. 

South  African  Republic:  (None.)  ^^ 
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Spain:  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Sara- 

goeaa,  Sevilla,  Valencia,  Valladolid. 
Sweden:  Gothenbnrg,  Lund,  Stockholm,  CJpsala. 

Siriizerland:  Baeel,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neach&t«l,  ZOrich. 
Turkey:  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  in  **  Minerva.") 
Vrxtguay:  Montevideo. 

VfnezueUt:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.**) 
Hate*:  Abeiystwith,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Lampeter. 

B.— Technological  Schools. 

An/^fn  (Aix  la  Chapelle),  Prussia ^  Germany,  founded  1870;  868  students. 

BerHfi,  Prusffia,  Germany y  founded  1779;  2,693  students. 

Bmunschweig^  Germany ^  founde<l  1745;  899  students. 

Brunjt,  Austria,  founded  1850;  287  students. 

Bwdapest,  Hungary,  founded  in  1856;  1,251  students. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  founded  1829;  431  students. 

Darmstadt,  Hessia,  Germany,  founded  1868;  1,178  students. 

Dflft,  Netherlands,  founded  1864;  428  students. 

Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany,  founded  18*28;  905  students. 

Graz,  Styria,  Austria,  founded  1811;  2'>8  students. 

Hanover,  Prussia,  Germany,  founded  1HT9;  1,101  students. 

Karlsruhe^  Baden,  Germany,  founded  1825;  996  Btudents. 

Lemberg,  Qalicia,  Austria,  founded  1844;  865  students. 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  founded  1837. 

London,  England,  founded  1884;  210  students. 

Milan,  Italy,  founded  1863;  441  students. 

Moseott,  Russia,  founded  1832;  621  students. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany,  founded  1827;  1,756  students. 

Aop2»,  Italy,  founded  1868;  230  students. 

Paris,  France,  founded  1794;  220  students. 

St,  Frtersinirg,  Russia,  founded  1828;  4  schools,  with  2,071  students. 

Porto,  Portugal,  founded  1877;  822  students. 

Prague^  Bohemia,  Austria,  founded  1806  and  1868;  2  schools,  with  1,154  students. 

Riga,  Russia,  founded  1832;  1,081  students. 

Stlo  Paulo,  Brazil,  founded  1894; students. 

Sheffield,  England,  founded  1885;  650  students. 

Stockholm,  Sireden,  founded  1798;  815  students. 

Stuttgart,  WUrtemherg,  Germany,  founded  1829;  910  students. 

Turin,  Italy,  founded ;  880  students. 

Vienna,  Austria,  founded  1815;  1,235  students. 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  founded  1851;  l,3aj  students. 

Note.— Several  noted  technological  schools  in  Italy  and  in  other  conntrien  are  connected  wltk 
imiversitiies,  hence  are  not  mentioned  separately  in  this  list. 

C. — Higher  Agricultural,  Forestry,  and  Mining  Schools. 

[Fignree  in  brackets  signify  date  of  founding.] 

Mtejihurg^  Hungary  [1819],  Agricultural  Academy;  103  students. 

Asehaffenburg,  Bavaria,  uermany  [1844],  Forestry  Academy;  158  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany  [18061,  Agricultural  Academy;  702  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany  [1860],  Mining  Academy. 

Campinas,  Sdo  Patdo,  Brazil  [1887],  Agricultural  Institution. 

dansthal,  Prussia,  Germany  [1775 J,  Mining  Academy;  172  students. 

Coopers  Hill,  England  [1885],  Forestry  Academy. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  [1858] ,  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy;  370  students. 

DAreczin,  Hungary  [1865],  Agricultural  Academy;  98  students. 

Ebersu-alde,  Prussia,  Germany  [1820],  Forestry  Academy:  62  students. 

Eisenach,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany  [1859],  Forestry  Academy;  80  students. 

Erois,  Finland,  Russia  [18591,  Forestry  Academy;  16  students. 

Freiberg,  Saxony,  Germany.  [1765],  Mining  Academy;  231  students. 

Gembloux,  Belgium  [ISeO] ,  Agricultural  Academy. 

Origjum,  France  [1828],  Agricultural  Academy.  ^ 

Hohenheim,  WUrtemherg,  Uermany  [1818],  Agricultural  Academy;  113  students. 

Ktszthely,  Hungary  [1865] ,  Agricultural  Academy;  110  students. 

KcHozsnionostor,  Hungary  [1869],  Agricultural  Academy;  100  students. 
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Lcoben,  Styria,  Austria  [18941  fining  Academ^r;  208  students. 

Madrid,  Spain  [?J.  Schools  of  Engineering,  Agricultnre,  and  Veterinary  Science 

Moscotc,  Mtissia  [?J,  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy;  109  students. 

Mituden^  Prussia,  Germany  [1868],  Forestry  Academy;  46  students. 

Nancy,  France  [1824],  Forestry  Academy;  27  students. 

Noxcaja' Alexandria  J  Poland,  Russia  [1892],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academ} 

254  students. 
Paris,  France  [?] ,  Agricultural  and  Mining  Academies. 

Poppelsdorf,  Prussia,  Germany  [18461,  Agricultural  Academy;  395  students. 
Pribram,  Bohemia,  Austria  [1849],  Mining  Academy;  101  students. 
Schemnitz,  Hungary  [?],  Forestry  and  Mining  Academy;  200  students. 
St.  Etienne,  France  [1816],  Mining  Academy;  20  students. 
Stockholm,  Sweden  [1833],  Forestry  School;  also  Agricultural  Academy  [1811]. 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1773],  Mining  and  Forestry  Institutes;  752  students. 
Tharandt,  Saxony,  Germany  [1811],  Forestry  Academy;  91  students. 
Vienna,  Austria  [1872],  Agricultural  Academy;  291  students. 

Note.— other  similar  higher  Institutions  of  leaming  are  conncctotl  -with  universities;  hcuc 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  of  separate  institutions. 

D.— Veterinary  Schools. 

Alfort,  France  [1766] ;  281  students. 
Berlin,  Germany  [17^0];  460  students. 
Budapest,  Hungary  [1786];  849  students. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  [1850];  170  students. 

Cordoba,  Spain  [1802] ; students. 

Dorpat,  Russia  [?] ;  259  students. 
Dresden,  Germany  [1774];  169  students. 
Hannover,  Germany  [?] ;  230  students. 
Kasan,  Russia  [?j ;  856  students. 
Leon,  Spain  [?];  99  students. 
Milan,  Italy  [1791];  120  students. 
Munich,  Germany  [1790] ;  249  students. 
Naples,  Italy  [?] ;  177  students. 

Stockholm,  Su'cden  [1821] ; students. 

Stuttgart,  Germany  [1821];  SO  students. 
Turin,  Italy  [?] ;  91  students. 
Utrecht,  Netherlands  [?J ;  56  students. 
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I.  1nteoduc?tion:  Scope  and  Charaoteb  of  the  Work. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  Southern  States  to  work  out  a  good  systei 
of  common  schools. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  his  chapter  on  the  '*  Early  common  schools  in  tl 
Southern  States,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1895-1 
(p.  282),  says: 

'*A8  it  was  during  the  half  century  now  under  consideration — 1790-1840~tb 
State  did  malse  an  educational  record,  if  not  in  some  respectfi  so  brilliant  as  Vi 
ginia,  yet  beyond  the  Old  Dominion,  more  decided  at  first,  more  steady  in  tl 
upbuilding  of  the  secondary  education,  and,  at  the  close,  1835-1840,  was  able 
place  on  the  ground,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  system  of  public  instruction  in  tl 
fourteen  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  tl 
civil  war." 

The  purpose  of  this  -payer  is  to  trace  the  development  and  growth  of  this  for 
of  education  in  North  Carolina;  to  present  a  summary  of  all  the  efforts  made  I 
the  government  to  aid  the  work  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  ranging  i 
character  from  a  mere  act  of  incorporation  to  an  actual  grant  from  the  scho 
fund.  In  a  word,  to  present,  so  far  as  the  meager  materials  at  command  wi 
allow,  a  history  of  the  schools  devoted  to  primary  and  secondary  education  who 
existence  has  been  brought  about  by  the  State.  This  scheme  will  leave  ont  < 
view  a  number  of  academies  in  the  middle  and  western  counties  in  colonial  ac 
Revolutionary  times,  which  represented  the  sole  educational  resources  of  their  se 
tions.  These  furnished  all  the  grades  of  education  from  the  primary  school  1 
the  college  and  theological  seminary,  but  were  purely  private  institutions.  Th€ 
neither  asked  nor  received  aid  or  recognition  from  the  State,  and  consequent! 
can  not  be  brought  within  range  of  the  present  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  son 
schools  of  this  very  class  were  chartered  by  the  State  and  given  special  privilege 
These  have  been  treated.  Further,  there  is  less  need  to  consider  the  purely  privai 
schools  and  academies  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  reason  that  they  aD 
their  influence  and  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterians  and  of  the  College  of  Ne^ 
Jersey,  to  which  their  organization  is  due,  were  but  recently  studied  in  part  b 
Dr.  Charles  Lee  Smith  in  his  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  (Washing 
ton,  1888, 8°,  pp.  180) ,  and  more  recently  and  with  more  detail  by  Prof.  Charles  Lc 
Raper,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  in  his  work  on  the  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolin 
(in  the  College  Message,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  September,  1897,  to  May,  1898). 

The  purely  private  school,  with  no  charter  and  no  recognition  from  the  Stat< 
was  largely  an  eighteenth  century  product.  As  schools  increased  they  found  i 
more  and  more  to  their  interest  to  secure  charters  and  the  privileges  which  wei 
thus  conferred.  All  schools  chartered  prior  to  1825,  when  the  literary  board  wfi 
created  and  the  State's  share  in  education  began  to  be  more  apparent,  have  bee 
mentioned  by  name,  with  date  of  incorporation. 

The  great  leader  in  the  development  of  North  Carolina  common  schools— pr 
mary  and  secondary  schools  organized  and  supported  by  the  State— was  Calvi 
Henderson  Wiley  (1819-1887),  their  first  and  only  superintendent  before  the  wai 
Hence  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  Southern  education  has  taken,  to  a  certai 
extent,  the  form  of  a  biography. 

IL  The  Fmsx  Efforts  for  Popular  Education,  1695-1728. 

The  development  along  educational  lines  in  North  Carolina  was  very  slow  an< 
was  due  mainly  to  the  slow  growth  of  population.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  b 
found  in  the  bad  government  and  neglect  of  the  proprietors,  who  devoted  them 
selves  to  building  up  the  colony  on  Ashley  River  and  allowed  that  of  Albemarli 
(from  which  grew  the  colony  of  North  Carolina)  to  get  along  the  best  it  conid 
to  the  i>er8istent  hostility  of  the  Crown  and  its  agents  and  of  the  British  merchanti 
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to  the  proprietary  iJfovemment,  for  the  Carolinas  were  •*  private  property  that  the 
British  Crown  had  heedlessly  parted  with  and  was  constantly  seeking  to  regain 
poss^sioii  of  by  purchase,  quo  warranto  or  otherwise;"  to  the  difficulty  of  access 
because  of  the  lack  of  good  harbors,  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  consequent 
lo^  of  trade;  to  the  lack  of  mills  and  other  manufactures,  and  to  the  persistent 
hoetility  and  jealousy  of  Virginia.  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
the  fertilUy  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  game,  the  presence  of  slaves,  and  the 
oomparative  peaceableuess  of  the  Indians  all  invited  to  a  country  life,  while  the 
lack  of  harbors,  then  as  now,  caused  many  products  to  l>e  sent  out  of  the  colony 
to  markets  with  better  facilities,  and  thus  took  support  from  the  home  towns. 

All  of  these  things  worked  directly  against  the  developm^-nt  of  the  intellectual 
life.  Fnrther,  the  English  idea  of  the  seventeentli  century  was  that  the  great 
body  of  the  i)eople  were  to  obey  and  not  to  govern,  and  that  the  social  status  of 
tmbom  generations  was  already  fixed.  Hence  the  need  of  education  was  not  felt 
by  the  learlera.  Moreover,  there  were  no  professional  teachers ;  and  had  there  been, 
tJiere  were  not  enough  children  within  an  accessible  radius  to  support  a  schooL 
There  were  antagonisms  of  race  and  religion,  and  dissensions,  caused  largely  by 
religious  differences,  weakened  the  colony.  But  as  early  as  1605  we  fiu'l  an  effort 
to  foeter  education.  In  that  year,  when  William  Pead,  an  orphan  boy,  was  bound 
to  the  governor  to  serve  him  until  he  was  21  years  of  age»  a  requirement  was  made 
by  the  general  court  that  he  be  taught  to  read.*  In  169  ^  we  have  a  similar  instance; 
Elizabeth  Gardner  appeared  before  the  precinct  court  of  Perquimans  and  bound 
her  son  William  to  the  governor,  he  or  his  heirs,  *  *  Ingagen  to  Learn  him  to  Reed.  "• 
With  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  improvement.  The  astablished  church, 
despite  the  ecclesiastical  evils  that  followed  in  its  train,  was  a  great  help  to  the 
intellectual  life.  Its  missionaries  brought  with  them  the  first  parish  or  public 
Hbrariee  and  its  lay  readers  were  the  first  teachers.*  Perhaps  the  first  profes- 
sional teacher  in  North  Carolina  was  Charles  Griffin,  who  came  from  some  part 
of  the  West  Indies  about  1705  and  settled  in  Pasquotank  County.  He  was  appointed 
reader  by  the  vestry,  and  opened  a  school.  By  his  "  diligent  and  devout  example" 
he  so  far  improved  the  people  of  Pasquotank  **  beyond  their  neighbors"  that  Mis- 
sionary Gordon  **  was  surprised  to  see  with  what  order,  decency,  and  seriousness 
they  performed  the  public  worship;'*  by  his  **  discreet  behavior  "  he  **  gained  such 
a  good  character  and  esteem  that  the  Quakers  themselves  send  their  children  to 
his  school."*  Griffin  taught  in  Pasquotank  about  three  years;  but  in  1708  Rev. 
James  Adams  was  directed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to 
settle  in  that  precinct/  and  the  school  was  transferred  to  him.  Griffin,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gordon,  was  elected  reader  and  clerk  of  the  vestry  of  Chowan 
at  £20  per  annum,^  and  he,  *•  notwithstanding  the  large  offers  they  made  him  if  he 
would  continue, "consented  to  go  to  Chowan.*  He  opened  school  in  that  precinct. 
and  Gordon  **gave  some  books  for  the  use  of  scholars."" 

In  1712  there  was  a  school  kept  at  Sarum,  '*  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  between 
the  two  governments,*  by  a  Mr.  Mashbum.  Rev.  Giles  Rainsford  wrote  that  his 
work  was  highly  deserving  of  encouragement  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  a 
salary  by  the  So<aety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  **  What  children  he  has 
tmder  his  care  can  both  write  and  read  very  distinctly,  and  gave  before  me  such 

'  Prefatory  notes  to  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  II,  xii-xlv. 
•OrfoQiaJ  BeoordA  of  North  Carolina,  I,  448. 

'Ibid.,  I.  406.     Of.  also,  II,  241,366.    In  1713  the  court  released  two  apprentices  from  service 
"by  reason  that  they  could  not  perfectly  read  and  write."— Ibid.,  II,  172. 
♦BrickelJ,  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  35. 
•Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  I,  714. 
•Ibid,/,fi81. 
'lbid,I,(»4. 
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an  accoont  of  the  gronnds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  strangely 
surprised  me  to  hear  it."* 

There  were  also  a  number  of  parish  libraries  in  the  province  during  this  period, 
sent  over  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  use  of  its  mis- 
sionaries. The  first  of  these  had  been  sent  as  early  as  1700  at  the  instance  of  the 
B-ev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  who  had  come  out  as  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  Maryland.  It  was  established  at  Bath,  and  was  worth  £100.  The  law  of  1715 
made  for  the  protection  of  this  library  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  library 
legislation  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States.* 

Other  missionaries,  Adams,  Urmstone,  and  Rainsford,  had  libraries,  and  these 
served,  no  doubt,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  was  gathered  the  literary  and  edu- 
cational life  of  the  colony,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  these  missionaries  served 
also  as  school-teachers. 

A  notable  effort  to  encourage  popular  education  was  made  by  Edward  Moseley 
in  1723.  In  1720  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  with  £10  for  buying  religious  books  to  be  loaned  to  the  parishioners 
of  Chowan  County.  In  1723  he  sent  to  the  secretary  *  *  a  catalogue  of  such  books  as 
he  had  purchased,  desiring  the  honorable  society  would  be  pleased  to  accept  them 
toward  a  provincial  library  for  the  government  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  kept  at 
Edenton."  This  catalogue  has  been  preserved.  It  mentions  26  folio,  13  quarto, 
and  38  octavo  volumes.  The  books  were  largely  theological  and  scholastic  in 
character  and  mostly  in  Latin  and  Greek.  They  had  probably  been  gathered 
together  in  America  and  seem  to  have  come  from  some  of  the  parish  libraries  that 
were  scattered  from  time  to  time.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  evidence  that  the 
library  was  accepted  by  the  society,  or  that  it  was  ever  opened  in  Edenton.  But 
the  size  of  the  library  and  the  value  of  its  books  indicate  that  Moseley  was  a  broad- 
minded  and  liberal  man. 

This  is  all  the  information  we  have  regarding  schools  and  libraries  under  the 
proprietors.  This  side  of  colonial  life  was  shamefully  neglected  by  them.  They 
cared  neither  for  the  spiritual  nor  the  intellectual  man.  They  reckoned  the  lives 
of  the  colonists  only  in  quitrents  and  taxes.  With  the  neglect  of  education  went 
the  higher  intellectual  elements  depending  upon  it.^ 

III.  The  Royal  Government  and  Education,  1729-1776. 

There  was  little  change  in  matters  of  education  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
royal  rule.  In  his  address  to  the  legislature  in  1730  Governor  Johnston  urged  the 
establishment  of  schools.  That  body  made  a  fair  reply,  but  nothing  was  done.* 
The  colony  did  not  at  that  time  have  either  a  printing  press  or  a  printed  revisal  of 
its  laws.* 

In  1745  some  progress  was  made  in  school  legislation.  On  April  15,  Mr.  Craven 
brought  in  a  bill  **  to  Impower  the  Commissioners  for  the  town  of  Edenton  to  keep 
in  repair  the  Town  fence,  &  to  erect  and  build  a  Pound  Br\^ges  Public  Wherf  and 
to  erect  and  build  a  school  house  in  the  said  Town  and  other  purposes "«  This 
bill  became  a  law.  As  this  is  the  first  law  on  the  statute  book  of  North  Carolina 
relating  to  Echools,  that  section  may  be  quoted  in  full: 

*  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  I,  859 

•This  law  la  printed  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1895-96,  pages 
576-578,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1895,  -pages  180-183.  For  an 
account  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bray  in  establishing  libraries  in  America,  see  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steincr's 
article  in  the  American  Historical  Review.  October,  1896,  pages  59-75. 

■For  a  full  account  of  these  libraries  see  my  Libraries  and  Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Washington,  1 896. 

<  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  IV,  227,  228,  231,  239,  271. 

•See  my  Press  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Brooklyn,  1891. 

•  CoL  Rec,  IV,  783,  786,  787,  788,  790. 
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"VL  And  be  it  further  Enacted^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Thjit  the  Commuh 
aoners  of  Edenton  may  receive  Donations  and  SobscrrptionSv  towards  defraying 
\h&  EjEpenses  of  building  the  School-house  in  the  said  Town  and  apply  the  same 
accordingly;  and  may,  in  their  Names,  or  in  the  Names  of  the  Commissioners  for 
flie  time  being,  commence  Snits  or  Actions  for  the  Recovery  of  any  Sums  given 
er  snbficrlbed  to  be  paid,  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid  by  any  Person  or  Persons  who- 
loeTer.'^' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  thi5  act  is  merely  permissive.  Donations  are  leisurely 
Bude  and  nu)Te  leisurely  collected,  even  when  threatened  with  the  law  as  in  this 
case.  There  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  tiiat  this  schoolhouse  ever  got 
further  than  the  statute  book.  * 

In  1740  a  bill '  '^  toir  an  act  for  founding,  CTecting,  governing,  ordering,  and  visiting 

i  free  sdiool  at for  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,"  waa  reported  to  the 

lisembly,  but  it  failed  to  pass. ' 

The  qn^tion  wae  again  agitated  in  1753,  and  a  bin  was  introdinred  ''for  the 
better  establifthing  the  church,  for  erecting  of  schools^"  etc.,  bmt  it  met  the  usual 
bte  of  such  matters.  * 

In  1754  &  liberal  i)ropoBition  came  fron  G^rge  Vauc^uoL,  a  London  merchant 
trading  to  Lisbon,  looking  to  the  foondaction  of  a  school  in  North  Carolina!. 
Tsughan  wrote  Governor  Dobbs  that  hia  purx)ose  was  to  donate  "^one  thousand 
pounds  yearly  forever  '*  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  and 
wsu  Nort^  Carolina.  Of  this  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly  were  to  be 
perpetual  trustees.  The  fund  was  to  begin  after  the  deatii  of  John  Sampson,  the 
wp^w  of  Vaoghan.  This  offer  was  met  by  a  counter  proposition  from  the 
assembly,  that  if  the  gift  ''  wae  not  confined  to  the  Indians  only,  but  made  to 
Gtend  as  an  academy  or  seminary  for  religion  and  learning  to  all  His  Majesty's 
eibjects  in  Korth  Carolina"  they  would  enlarge  the  donation  ''  by  a  reasonable 
tax  on  eacli  negro  "  in  the  province. 

Deeds  were  accordingly  drawn  by  Vanghan  to  that  ^ect,  but  their  execution 
vas  su^^iended  until  tiie  proper  law  had  been  enac;ted  by  the  legislature.'^  A  law 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  schools  had  been  made  already.  This  had  been 
ione  in  the  spring  of  1754,  and  stands  as  section  13  of  an  act  granting  an  aid  to 
tile  King.*  This  act,  made,  however,  subject  to  approval  by  the  King,  appropri- 
a^d  £6,00^,  to  be  issued  in  bills,^  for  the  endowment  of  a  public  school  for  the 
irovince.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  committee  on  propositions  and  griev- 
ances f  oraially  resolved: 

••That  under  a  sense  of  the  many  advantages  tiiat  will  arise -to  the  province 
from  giving  our  youth  a  liberal  education  (whether  considered  in  a  moral,  relig- 
ioosv  <^  political  light)  a  public  school  or  seminary  of  learning  be  erected  and 
properly  endowed.  And  that  for  effecting  the  same  the  sum  of  £6,000  already 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  be  properly  applied. "« 

But  after  the  school  had  been  legally  established  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
^  funds  for  the  French  and  Indian  war,^  and  when  the  borrowed  fund  had  been 
returned  from  taxes  it  was  used  again  for  similar  purposes.  In  1759  it  went  to 
topport  troops  in  the  Cherokee  campaign.'®    In  1761  it  went  to  pay  the  judges  and 

1  Svann's  Bevisal  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1751,  303-204. 

*  Motr  mentions  a  school  at  Brans  wick  in  17i6.    Col.  Rec.,  IV,  76& 

>  CoL  Bee.,  IV,  977, 979, 960, 990, 993, 994  Dr.  Smith  states  on  page  22  o£  his  Education  in  North 
Ckroliiui  that  this  bill  was  passed.  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  appears  in  none  of  the  revisals,  not 
eren  bj  title. 

*CoL  B«c,  IV,  1321, 1322, 13^  1333^  1337. 

»Col.  Bee.,  V,  1446-144C. 

•DaTia's  Bevisal  of  1773,  p.  158,  and  Col.  Rec.,  VII,  279. 

»C«>LR©c,  V.,949. 

•Col.  Bee,  V,  XXV,  296-299,  547. 

•OA  Bee,  V,  267, 308,  288,  289,  573,  640,  749. 

"Coa.  Bee,  VI,  150, 151,  r»3,  207,  fcl9. 
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for  war  purpoBeeJ  In  1762  it  went  to  garrison  Fort  Johnston  and  Port  Granville.' 
As  a  result  the  Vanghan  bequest  came  to  naught. 

The  question  of  education  was  frequently  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  by  Governor  Dobbs  during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1759  and  again  in 
1764,  Dobbs  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  to  allow  the  money  originally  intended  for 
schools  to  be  reissued  for  that  purpose,  but  the  right  to  issue  bills  was  refused  at 
the  instance  of  British  merchants.*  In  1763  the  assembly,  through  their  agent, 
asked  that  a  part  of  the  fund  coming  to  North  Carolina  as  reimbursement  for  wax 
expenses  be  devoted  to  education,  and  this  was  refused.^ 

Discussion  of  the  subject  continued,  however,  and  in  December,  1762,  Rev. 
James  Reed,  of  Newbern,  preached  before  the  assembly  a  sermon,  **  Recommend- 
ing the  establishing  public  schools  for  the  education  of  youth."  This  sermon  was 
printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  first  actual  appropriation 
for  education. '^  In  1763  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  reports  a  manual-labor  schod, 
established  by  the  society  of  Dr.  Bray's  associates,  for  Indians  and  negroes  in  Hyde 
County.' 

The  one  successful  school  of  the  period  seems  to  have  come  from  private  initia- 
tive. In  December,  1763,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  an  English  teacher  who  had  had  a 
school  in  Cumberland,  arrived  in  Newbern,  **  well  recommended  with  regard  to  his 
abilities,  sobriety  and  good  conduct."  He  opened  a  school  January  1, 1764;  got 
all  the  pupils  he  could  teach  and  sent  home  for  an  assistant.''  A  subscription  was 
started  for  a  schoolhouse  and  Rev.  James  Reed  writes  in  June  that  he  had  secured 
notes  for  that  purpose  for  more  than  £200  (£110  sterling).  •'  During  my  eleven 
years*  residence  in  this  province  I  have  not  found  any  man  so  well  qualified  for 
the  care  of  a  school  as  Mr.  Tomlinson.  He  is  not  only  a  good  scholar  but  a  man  of 
good  conduct,  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  parents  of  such  children  as  are 
under  his  care  and  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  rising  generation . "  *  The  building 
of  the  schoolhouse  proposed  by  Reed  was  authorized  by  an  act  passed  at  the  February- 
March  session,  1764,"  and  in  the  following  May  the  leading  citizens  of  Newbern 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  through  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  in  which  they  asked  that  Tomlinson  be  given  a  regular  salary  as  a 
representative  of  the  society,  pleading,  besides  his  good  qualities,  **  that  there  has 
never  been  in  their  province  any  regular  settled  schoolmaster.^^  The  petition  was 
indorsed  by  Tryon,  who  says  that  Tomlinson  was  **the  only  x)erson  of  repute  of 
that  profession  in  the  country,""  and  met  a  favorable  response,  for  the  society 
granted  him  **  an  additional  salary,*'  amount  unknown."  In  July,  1765,  Mr.  Reed 
writes  that  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  went  on  but  slowly  for  the  lack 
of  funds.  Tomlinson  was  expecting  an  assistant  daily  and  then  had  80  pupils 
at  20s.,  proclamation,  by  the  quarter,  which  amounted  to  £60  sterling  per  year.'* 

The  schoolhouse  was  still  unfinished  in  1766,  when  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
an  act  •'  for  establishing  a  schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Newbern."  The  act,  after 
reciting  that  ** a  number  of  well-disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  necessity  of  having  a  proper  school  or  public  seminary  of  learning  estab- 

»  Col.  Rec.,  VI,  657,  658,  661,  686,  691. 

"Col.  Rec.,VI,83L 

»  Col.  Bee.,  VL  6, 10B5-1087. 

*Col.  Roc,  VI,  1006. 

•Col.  Rec.,  VI,  956. 

•Col.  Rec.,  VI,  995-996. 

^  In  1767-68  James  McCartney,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  an  assistant  in  this  school. 

"Co!.  Rec,  VI.,  1048. 

•  Col.  Rec.,  VI,  1106, 1111, 1118,  etc. 
»«  Col.  Rec.,  Vn,  35-88. 
"Col.  Rec,  VII,  104. 
»«  Col.  Rec,  VII,  468. 
»•  Col.  Rec,  vn,  98, 154,  24L 
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I:-»hed,  whereby  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the 
principlee  of  the  Christian  religion  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and  purposes  of 
life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  and  built  in  the  town  of  Newbem  a  convenient 
hoa^e  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  being  desirous  that  the  same'hnay  be  estab- 
lished by  law  on  a  permanent  footing,  so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  by  the 
Rtid  persons  intended,"  enacted  that  the  contributors  to  the  schoolhouse  fund 
should  choose  out  of  their  own  number  eleven  persons  to  be  trustees,  who  were  by 
this  act  chartered  as  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  and  Establishing  the 
Public  School  in  Newbem,  and  given  the  powers  usual  to  such  bodies.  No  person 
WM  to  be  admitted  master  of  the  school  who  was  not  of  the  Church  of  England 
aod  licensed  by  the  governor.  The  trustees  were  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Govern- 
ment, subscribe  the  test,  and  then  take  a  special  oath  *'to  execute  and  discharge 
thegeveral  powers  and  authorities"  conferred  by  the  act.  Elaborate  provisions 
vers  made  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the  trustees,  and  as  the  contributors 
were  **  desirous  that  the  benefits  arising  from  said  school  may  be  as  extensive  as 
possible,  and  that  the  poor  who  may  be  unable  to  educate  their  children  there 
may^njoy  the  benefits  thereof,"  a  duty  of  1  penny  per  gallon  was  to  be  levied  on 
in  rum  and  other  spirituous  liquors  imjwrted  into  Neuse  River  for  seven  years. 
This  was  to  be  used  in  educating  ten  poor  children.  The  master  was  to  have  a 
aakry  of  £20  per  year  *'  toward  enabling  him  to  keep  an  assistant."^ 

This  law  has  been  given  in  detail,  because  it  is  practically  the  first  law  passed  in 
tte  proTlnce  for  the  encouragement  of  public  education. 

A  further  effort  was  made  to  aid  the  school  by  the  leg^islature  of  1768,  which 
passed  an  act  **for  declaring  certain  lots  in  the  town  of  Newbem,  taken  up  by 
the  trustees  for  promoting  the  public  school  in  the  said  town,  saved  and  improved 
according  to  law;  and  to  empower  the  said  trustees  to  collect  the  subscriptions 
doe  to  the  said  school.^  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  King  in  council  in  1770,  on 
the  ground  that  the  act  set  aside  the  statute  of  limitations. ' 

But  it  appears  that  those  interested  in  the  school  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  let 
the  English  Qovemment  thwart  them  by  repealing  this  legislation  on  the  school, 
for  in  1778  the  legislature  passed  a  supplementary  act  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  four  lots  contiguous  to  the  lot  on  which  the  school  society  had  erected  "  a 
large  and  convenient  building  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  master  and 
scholars  of  said  school "  should  be  deemed  as  saved  and  improved  lots,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  act  in  force.* 

In  1767  and  1768  efforts  were  made  to  establish  by  legislative  authority  a  similar 
school  in  Edenton.  These  bills  failed  because  the  assembly  refused  to  require 
that  the  teachers  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  accord  with  the 
iostmctions  to  the  governor  and  the  terms  of  the  schism  act.^ 

The  opponents  of  the  church  schools  idea  yielded  finally,  however,  and  the  Eden- 
ton Academy  was  chartered  in  1770-71,  under  an  act  **  for  vesting  the  schoolhouse 
hi  Edenton  in  trustees."  The  terms  of  its  charter  and  the  objects  of  the  school 
were  in  all  essentials  like  those  for  the  Newbem  Academy.  The  trustees  had 
power  to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  **  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  be 
master  of  the  said  school  but  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. **« 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  master  and  teachers  of  the  public  school  in  New- 

'  8e«  06L  Bee,  VIE,  808, 805,  809, 810,  eto.,  and  the  act  in  Davis's  Bevisal  of  1773,  860-861.  This 
■et  repealed  the  act  of  1764. 

*  Davis'8  Bevisal  of  1773, 460. 

«  Col  Bee,  Vni,  fl»,  276-277,  616. 

*I*»^'8  Bevisal  of  1773, 552.  In  1772  a  qnarrel  arose  between  Tomlinson  and  the  tmstees,  and 
*•  radismisaed.  Beed  takes  his  part  and  suggests  the  dissolution  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 
B«  Colonial  Becords,  IX. 

*CoL  Rec,  Vn,  561,  662,  563,  686,  687,  688,  580,  601,  508,  600,  632-633.  Bee  also  same.OOl,  004,  000.021, 
«2.  >e^C,  W7, 948,  053,  064,  970,  978,  and  VIU,  6. 

'Da.1.'. Bevisal  of  1778,  478-479.  .^^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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bem  were  alao  required  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  accordimce  with  the 
provisiona  of  the  schimn  act,  which  was  enforced  in  North  Carolina  from  1730  tc 
1773,  so  far  as  the  Government  was  able.^  Under  this  aet  no  one,  under  penalty  d 
liiree  months'  imprisonment,  could  keep  either  a  public  or  a  private  school,  noi 
could  act  as  tutor  or  usher,  unless  he  had  obtained  a  lic^ise  from  the  Bishop  o! 
London,  had  engaged  to  conform  to  the  Anglican  liturgy,  and  had  recmved  th< 
sacrament  in  some  Anglican  church  within  the  year.  To  prevent  occasionsd  con 
f ormity  it  was  provided  that  a  teacher  so  qualified  who  att^ided  any  other  f om 
of  worship  was  to  suffer  the  full  term  of  imprisonment  and  to  be  forever  incapaci 
tated  from  acting  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster.  This  requirement  handicapped  th 
dissenters  by  throttling  their  schools,  and  consequently  did  groat  harm  to  learn 
ing.  The  power  of  the  Established  Church  was  felt  mainly  in  the  eastern  half  « 
the  colony.  The  result  was  that  there  were  few  private  schools  at  the  time  of  tiu 
Revolution. 

IV.  Private  Incorporated  Academies,  1700-1825. 

The  western  part  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina— the  western  half  of  thi 
present  State — was  occupied,  speaking  very  broadly,  by  races  differing  from  thoa 
of  the  eastern  counties.  The  latter  were  settled  mostly  by  immigrants  from  th< 
old  country  and  from  Virginia  who  moved  farther  to  the  south  in  search  of  battel 
lands.  These  immigrants  were  mostly  of  English  extraction,  and  this  was  the 
general  character  of  the  population  until  the  end  of  the  proprietary  governmeni 
in  1728. 

About  1736  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  immigrations  began.  One  stream  cami 
in  by  way  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  another  by  way  of  Cape  Fear  River,  while  a  third 
came  southward  from  Pennsylvania.  These  streams  met  and  commingled  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  the  present  State.  They  clung  more  closely  together  tbaa 
earlier  settlers  had  done,  and  **  almost  invariably  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  waa 
settled  preparations  were  made  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  a  regular  stated 
pastor,  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical 
school,  as  in  Sugar  Creek,  Poplar  Tent,  Center,  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira,  Grove, 
Wilmington,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  Pattillo  in  Granville  and  Orange."^ 

Another  class  of  settlers  who  contributed  no  little  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  middle  and  western  North  Carolina  were  the  Germans,  who  came  over- 
land from  Pennsylvania,  and  in  religion  were  divided  into  Moravian,  Lutheran, 
and  Reformed  bodies,  but  there  was  harmony  between  these  parts,  and  in  matters 
of  education  they  were  one.  In  this  migration,  which  began  as  early  as  1745,  the 
Moravians  were  among  the  leaders.  They  appeared  in  1753.  The  ensuing  south- 
ward movement  lasted  for  a  generation,  and  in  1785  there  were  15,000  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  in  North  Carolina.'  These  immigrants  were  careful  to  set  up 
churches  and  schools  on  arrival,  and  if  there  were  no  teachers  among  them  they 
sent  to  Germany  for  such.  A  number  of  these  schools  were  taught  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  daring  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  no  class  of  the  population  of  North  Carolina  was  more  intelligent  than 
this  German  element.* 

Still  another  class  which  added  no  little  to  the  strength  of  the  province  in 
morals  and  otherwise  were  the  Quakers.  They  began  coming  to  central  North 
Carolina,  principally  from  Pennsylvania,,  m  early  as  1743,  and  kept  it  up  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  educational  matters  they  do  not  occupy  as 
high  a  place  as  the  German  churches  or  the  Presbyterians.^ 


1  On  the  provisiona  of  the  scliism  act,  see  my  Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina,  ch. 3. 
«  Foote'8  Sketches,  p.  546. 
»Col.  Rec.,  Vni,728. 

*See  Col.  Rec.,  VIII,  507,  631,  731,  732,  733,  739,  748,  7^,  751,  760,  761,  762,  763,  768. 
»  See  my  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery.  ^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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As  early  as  1744  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  began 
seeding  missionaries  to  N<urth  Carolina.  The  earliest  of  these  missionaries  was 
Iter.  John  Thompson,  who  came  ont  trom  Virginia  in  1744  and  labored  in  the 
Iredell  section  of  the  State  nntil  his  deatn  in  1758.  The  next  missionary  was  Rev. 
Hogli  McAden,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1753,  who  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
n>)  and  became  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
South. 

Samnel  Davies  Alexander,  in  his  Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tery,  hsa  gathered  the  names  of  the  Princeton  men  who  cast  their  lot  in  North 
Urolixia.  This  list  has  been  summarized  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
HistDTj  of  Education  in  North  Carolina.  It  included,  among  others,  Alexander 
Hanin,  class  of  1756,  afterwards  goyemor;  Rev.  Alexander  McWhorter,  class  of 
t^r,  Samuel  Spencer,  class  of  1759,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a  superior 
coart  judge;  Joseph  Alexander,  class  of  1760,  teacher;  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  class 
^  nsi,  teacher;  WaightstiU  Avery,  lawyer,  and  Rev.  Hezekiah  James  Balch, 
dassof  1766;  Isaac  Alexander,  president  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  Samuel 
Snsebiii3McC<»'kle,  teacher  and  preacher,  1772;  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  lawyer  and 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  1774;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead. 
1775,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  an  educational  leader  in  Tennessee;  Spruce 
ifeCoy,  member  of  Congress  and  superior  court  judge,  1775;  Nathaniel  Alexander 
i&d  William  Richardson  Davie,  both  members  of  the  class  of  1776,  and  both  gov- 
ffnors  of  the  State;  David  Stone,  governor  and  United  States  Senator,  1788; 
Tkunaa  Pitt  Irving,  teacher,  and  Robert  H.  Chapman,  second  president  of  the 
UiUTeraity  of  North  Carolina,  1789;  Joseph  Caldwell,  first  president  of  the  Univer- 
at)-of  iforth  Carolina,  1791;  Charles  W.  Harris,  an  early  professor  in  the  University 
o^Korth  Carolina,  1792;  William  Gaston,  member  of  Congress  and  justice  of  the 
snpreme  court,  1796,  and  Frederick  Nash,  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina,  1799. 

Some  of  these  were  natives  who  went  to  Princeton  for  their  training,  but  a 
majority  of  them  came  from  other  States  and  cast  their  fortunes  among  the 
P«^  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  to  them  that  the  State  is  largely  indebted  for 
^  first  classical  academies,  the  clause  in  her  constitution  providing  for  the  uni- 
^^ty  and  the  common  schools,  and  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
laiversity  for  the  first  two  generations  of  its  life. 

The  Rev.  James  Tate,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland,  organized  Tate*s 
Academy,  in  Wilmington,  about  1760.  Crowfield  Academy,  in  Mecklenburg 
Coanty,  was  organized  about  the  same  time,  and  from  this,  in  connection  with 
Poplar  T^t  Academy,  organized  in  Cabarrus  County  about  1778  by  Rev.  Robert 
Afeiiibald  (Princeton,  1772),  came  the  germ  of  the  modem  Davidson  College. 

tae  academy  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  located  about  3  miles  from  Greensboro, 
ns  organized  about  1767,  and  for  many  years  **  served  for  North  Carolina  as  an 
*^einy,  a  college,  and  a  theological  seminary."  The  average  attendance  was 
%  to  sixty,  and  was  large  for  the  time  and  country.  It  was  not  interrupted  by 
^  fievolutionary  war  until  the  British  army  appeared  in  this  section  in  1781. 
^  greater  part  of  his  students  had  already  joined  the  American  Army;  his  prop- 
etT  was  plundered  by  the  British;  his  library  and  all  his  literary  accumulations 
^^Ded;  he  was  himself  treated  with  indignity,  and  had  to  spend  many  nights  in 
«e  woods  to  escape  capture.  The  school  was  revived  as  soon  as  circumstances 
*^  allow,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  continued  in  active  service  until  about  1822,  when 
^  and  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  died  in  1824,  aged  99.  His  appa- 
^^ns  and  materials  for  teaching  seem  to  have  been  very  limited,  especially  after 
^iQTasion  of  the  British  in  1781,  and  the  course  of  study  does  not  seem  to  have 
^  an  extended  one,  but  of  its  thoroughness  the  success  of  many  of  his  pupils 
?^«  ample  testimony.' 


>  Caruthers^B  Life  of  David  Caldwell,  Greensboro,  1842.  GoOqIc 
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CfLio's  Nursery  and  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  was  another  of  these  pri-vat 
Presbyterian  schools  which  did  so  much  for  the  intellectual  npbnilding^  of  liti 
State.  It  was  located  on  Snow  Creek,  Iredell  County,  and  was  ox>ened  about  tti 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  James  XXa' 
(1744-1826),  who  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1774  and  declined  a  tntorslii 
there  to  do  missionary  work  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  became  a  pastor  an 
teacher.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  Clio's  Nursery,  he  opened  at  his  residenc 
an  "academy  of  the  sciences,"  which  was  supplied  by  him  with  some  appair&ti] 
and  of  which  he  was  sole  professor.  This  seems  to  have  served  as  a  aciexxtifi 
course  for  the  academy,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  After  the  Revolntioi 
Hall  founded  a  circulating  library  within  the  bounds  of  his  charge,  and  to  ad Vanc 
the  cause  of  education  organized  a  Saturday  class  of  young  people  to  take  lesBor 
in  grammar.  The  great  need  of  the  day  was  text-books,  and  to  remedy  tlie  d.ifi 
culty  he  prepared  a  grammar  and  had  manuscript  copies  made,  which,  -wei 
circulated  among  the  class.    Later  it  was  printed  and  was  used  extensively.  > 

But  these  schools  were  private  institutions,  and  although  representing  all  tlis 
there  was  of  educational  facilities  for  their  respective  sections,  did  not  come  vritlii 
the  limits  of  Government  charter  or  aid.  They  lived  in  spite  of  instractions  t 
the  royal  governor,  for  their  very  existence  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  th 
schism  act. 

Queen's  College^  Charlotte^  was  another  Presbyterian  school  which  attained,  dii 
tinction,  but  had,  perhaps,  the  hardest  struggle  of  all  for  existence.  Its  be^in 
nings  are  traced  to  the  classical  school  established  at  Sugar  Creek,  near  Charlotte 
in  1767,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander.  It  was  chartered  as  Qneen*s  Collegia  ii 
1770-71  by  the  assembly."  This  charter  brought  up  the  question  of  the  schism,  ad 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  that  question  had  come  up,  but  it  had  never  l>eif  or 
been  seen  as  clearly.  The  promoters  of  the  school  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  provid 
that  the  president  of  the  institution  should  be  of  the  established  church  and  1> 
licensed  by  the  governor,  but  the  fellows,  trustees,  and  tutors  would  be,  for  th( 
most  part,  Presbyterians.  On  this  question  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whonx  thi 
matter  was  referred  in  England,  write  the  King  that  *'  from  the  prevalency  of  th< 
Presbyterian  persuasion  within  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  we  may  ventrure  t< 
conclude  that  this  college  .  .  .  will,  in  effect,  operate  as  a  seminary  for  the  edn 
cation  and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  wisdom  of  that  tolerating  spirit  which  generally  pre 
vails  throughout  your  Majesty's  dominions  .  .  .  still  we  think  it  our  duty  to  sxib 
mit  to  your  Majesty  whether  it  may  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  to  add  enoonr 
agement  to  toleration  by  giving  the  royal  assent  to  an  establishment  which  In  it; 
consequences  promises  with  great  and  permanent  advantages  to  a  sect  of  dia 
senters  from  the  established  church  who  have  already  extended  themselves  ove: 
that  province  in  very  considerable  numbers."' 

The  charter  of  Queen  *s  Museum  was  accordingly  repealed  by  proclamatioix  ii 
1773;  but  the  institution  flourished  without  a  charter  and  became  the  rallyixic 
point  of  the  literary  societies  and  debating  clubs  that  preceded  the  Revolution 
The  name  was  changed  from  Queen's  College  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  al>oiii 
1775,  and  on  May  9,  1777,  the  coveted  charter  was  secured  from  the  a8seinl>ly  qj 
the  newborn  State.  The  trustees  were  all  Presbyterians  and  the  school  was  undei 
the  supervision  of  Orange  Presbytery,  which  at  that  time  covered  all  the  State, 
The  course  of  study  in  the  institution  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  pointed  onl 
afterwards  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  No  degrees  ^werc 
given,  but  diplomas  and  certificates  of  study  instead.    Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter 

>  Footers  Sketches,  p.  880. 

«  See  the  act  in  Ck>l.  Bee.,  VUI,  486-190. 
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who  had  been  sent  by  Congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and  independence  in  the 

Southern  States,  'v^^is  induced  to  become  its  president,  bnt  the  school  was  8usx)ended 

aboTit  February  15,  1780,  and  was  never  resumed.    The  cause  for  this  suspension 

of  activity  -was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  war  and  to  the  presence  of  British  troops  in 

that  locality.     By  an  act  of  the  assembly  in  October,  1784,  Liberty  Hall  Academy 

was  said  to  bave  fallen  *4n  an  entire  state  of  decay"  and  was  transferred  from 

Charlotte  to  Salisbury  and  the  name  changed  to  Salisbury  Academy,  but  this 

diange  sbonld  be  considered  as  a  removal  and  revival,  not  as  a  new  institution, 

for  seven  out  of  fifteen  of  the  old  trustees  were  included  in  the  new  board.'    After 

the  doedng^  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Hall  maintained  for  many 

years  aclaasical  school  of  high  grade  at  Sugar  Creek,  near  Charlotte,  where  young 

men  were  prei>ared  for  college.    Aiter  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Tliomas 

Henderson  conducted  a  high  school  in  Charlotte  for  a  number  of  years. 

EduccUion  and  the  constitution  of  1776, — The  English  institution  known  as 
Queen*8  College,  but  better  known  by  its  American  name,  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy, was  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  regime  and  the  new,  between  the 
British  system  and  the  system  of  the  new  Republic.  It  was  the  last  to  seek  a 
charter  from  the  Crown.  It  was  the  first  to  receive  it  from  the  independent  Com- 
manweal^.  In  fact,  a  new  imi>etns  was  g^ven  to  education  in  the  constitution 
of  1776.  This  constitution,  adopted  by  assembled  delegates  at  Halifax,  N.  C, 
December  18,  1776,  says  in  its  forty-first  article: 

*'  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  bv  the  legislature  for  the  conven- 
ient instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public, 
as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  piices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

This  clause  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  forty-fourth  section  of  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  September, 
except  that  the  phrase  **in  each  county"  after  the  word  "established"  was  left 
ont  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution.  These  two  States,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina,  were  the  first  in  the  Union  to  put  into  their  free  constitutions  a  pro- 
▼ision  for  the  erection  of  schools. 

Science  Hall,  Hillsboro,  was  the  next  institution  to  secure  incorporation  under 
the  new  constitution.  William  Hooper,  the  signer;  Governor  AJexander  Martin; 
Gk>vemor  Thomas  Burke;  Thomas  Hart,  the  grandfather  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton; 
and.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  the  founder  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  were  among  the  incor- 
porators. It  was  given  the  same  privileges  as  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  "this  act 
ipras  amended  in  1784  when  the  old  Episcopal  church  was  vested  in  commissioners 
and  devoted  to  general  religious  uses  on  Sundays  and  to  the  uses  of  the  school 
on  week  days.  The  school  could  confer  no  degrees,  but  was  allowed  to  raise 
money  by  a  lottery.^  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  free 
State  in  which  the  aid  of  the  government  to  schools  extended  beyond  the  mere 
formal  granting  of  charters. 

Granville  Hail,  in  OranviUe  County,  seems  to  have  been  in  more  than  the  usual 
sense  a  child  of  the  State.  It  was  chartered  in  1779,  and  we  find  Richard  Caswell, 
governor;  Abner  Nash,  speaker  of  the  senate;  and  Thomas  Benbury,  speaker  of  the 
bouse  of  commons,  as  the  leading  trustees.  They  were  instructed  to  purchase  500 
acres  of  land  and  erect  suitable  buildings.  The  act  recited  that  large  sums  had 
been  subscribed  for  support  of  the  school.  Aiter  1780  Rev.  Henry  Pattillo  (1726- 
1^1),  a  Scotchman  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  early  manhood  and  had 
■tadied  privately  under  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  became  principal  of  this  academy. 
He  bad  already  taugbt  in  Virginia  and  in  Orange  County,  N.  C. ,  and  is  said  to  have 

» Martin's  Private  Acta,  14^-144 

'Mirtin'B  Private  Acts,  87-88, and  sapplementary  act,  124-125.    See  also  laws  of  1797,  ch.  46. 
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spent  ftome  twelve  years  in  teaching.  The  success  of  his  pupils  indicates  that 
Pattillo.was  a  faithful  teacher,  but  we  have  few  facts  concerning  his  schools.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  and  chaplain  to  the  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina» 
and  chairman  of  its  committee  of  the  whole.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and, 
although  narrow  circumstances  and  a  large  family  were  drawbacks  in  his  career, 
was  an  author  of  considerable  pretensions. 

He  published  in  1796  a  geographical  catechism.^  As  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  text-book  printed  by  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  was  intended  for  the 
sdiools  as  well  as  family  use,  it  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

It  was  intended  '*  to  assist  those  who  have  neither  maps  nor  gazetteers  to  read 
newspapers,  history,  or  travels."  It  contained  *•  as  much  of  the  science^of  astron- 
omy and  the  doctrine  of  the  air  "  as  was  judged  sufficient  for  the  farmer  and  for 
the  student  who  either  had  or  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  these  studies 
further.  It  is  dedicated  to  General  Davie,  and  the  **  fourth  inducement  for  pub- 
lishing," the  author  says,  was  that  *'  I  did,  and  still  do,  hope  my  book  may  bring 
me  in  a  few  dollars,  which  will  be  welcome  guests  when  they  arrive."  He  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  this  he  turns  to  the  zodiac, 
explains  this,  and  passes  on  to  a  general  description  of  the  planets.  He  feels  it 
necessary  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe,  and  the 
whole  has  an  intensely  religious  tone.  His  account  of  Uranus  is  interesting: 
*'  The  seventh  and  most  exterior  of  all  the  planets  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Herchell  [sic] ,  which,  in  honor  of  the  British  King,  he  called  the  Georgian 
Planet."    On  comets  ho  says: 

**  Their  uses  are  mere  conjecture.  Some  judge  them  the  seats  of  punishment 
whero  sinners  suffer  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Mr.  Whiston  savs  a  comet 
approaching  the  sun  brushed  the  eai'th  with  its  tail  and  caused  the  deluge,  and 
that  another  will  cause  the  conflagration." 

After  this  survey  of  the  planets  he  returns  to  geography  and  begins  with  Europe, 
**the  smallest  but  most  improved  quarter  of  the  world."    Of  Spain  he  says: 

**  Spain  claims  as  much  territory  in  North  America  as  thrice  the  United  States; 
extending  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  polar  circle;  and  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west  to  Canada,  Mississippi,  and  the  gulph  of  Florida,  on  the  east 
In  such  a  vast  extent  of  coast  they  have  many  ports  and  harbors,  the  chief  of 
which  are  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi;  Vera  Cruz,  Campechy,  Honduras,  St 
Jago  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  gulph  of  Florida;  and  Aquopulcho  and  Panama  on 
the  Pacific.  These  dominions  contain  Mexico,  New  Si)ain,  and  many  other  prov- 
inces. Spain  owns  in  South  America  from  the  Carribean  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan." 

Of  Turkey  he  says  it  **is  about  1,000  miles  in  length  from  Chotzim,  near  the 
border  of  Poland,  to  the  southern  jwint  of  the  Morea;  and  from  Oczakow,  on 
the  Nieper,  to  Dalmatia  on  the  Adriatic,  nearly  as  wide.  This  empire  contains 
the  ancient  Peleponesus,  now  Morea,  Achaia,  Greece,  Macedon,  Illjrricum,  Bul- 
garia, Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  parts  of  Tartary.  The  capital  of  the  whole  empire 
is  Constantinople."  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  geography,  like  historj', 
needs  to  be  constantly  rewritten. 

When  America  is  reached  the  author  is  carried  away  with  his  subject.  He  thus 
describes  the  beginnings  of  the  Revolution: 

•*  Britain  backed  her  claims  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  the  devoted  town  of  Boston 
felt  the  first  vengeance  of  offended  royalty.  O  my  dear  country!  never  forget 
your  then  situation.  Without  an  army;  without  a  general  bred  in  the  school  of 
war;  without  great  or  small  arms  fit  to  oppose  the  unconquered  forces  of  Britain; 
without  a  treasury;  without  an  ally;  without  a  single  frigate  to  oppose  the  first 
naval  power  on  earth— a  jwwer  deemed  our  mother,  amongwhom  we  had  a  miUion 
of  relations,  friends,  and  correspondents— to  oppose  the  ^ing  whom  we  honored 
to  idolatry!  At  this  awful  period  Congress  met,  under  a  load  of  public  cares, 
inconceivable  by  all  but  patriots.    It  seized  the  helm;  it  became  a  center  of  union 

*  Halifax,  Abraham  Hodge.  1796.  ^  t 
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ado!  motioxi.  to  tlie  scattered  colonists,  aaid  made  a  common  cause  with  Boston. 
The  continent,  as  \>y  an  electrical  shock,  caught  the  noble  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  liberty  and  resentment.  Heaven  pointed  out  Gkorge  Washington  as  the  instru- 
ment by  wliom  it  -would  save  his  country." 

He  then  revie-ws  the  States,  and  coming  to  North  Carolina,  speaks  of  the  infant 
Timveraty  as  follows: 

"A  university  is  ^tablished  by  act  of  assembly,  in  Orange  County,  with  liberal 
appointments  by  the  State,  and  numerous  benefactions.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
has  aboxrt  sixty  students,  and  if  under  the  govemment  of  good  and  learned  men, 
iDust  prove  an  extensive  blessing  as  well  as  an  honor  to  the  State.  What  can  more 
loudly  call  for  the  prayers  of  all  good  people  than  that  God's  blessing  may  reside 
oa  onr  principal  seat  of  learning,  from  which  fountain  are  to  flow  those  streams 
that  mnst  i)oison  or  purify  our  country.  Its  short  progress  has  been  rapid;  may 
its  success  be  glorious! " 

Smith  Academy, — In  1783  Smith  Academy  was  chartered  in  Edenton.  This 
academy  was  the  gift  of  Robert  Smith,  a  lawyer  and  merchant  of  that  town,  who 
died  in  1782.  Among  its  trustees  were  Judge  Iredell,  Governor  Samuel  Johnston, 
and  Xh-.  Hngh  Williamson.  Their  annual  income  was  not  to  exceed  3,000  Spanish 
milled  dollars  per  year;  they  were  to  *•  appoint  their  public  visitation  of  the  acad- 
emy once  every  six  months,  when  they  shall  examine  what  progress  is  made  by  the 
several  students,  at  which  visitations  they  may,  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, give  certificates  to  any  students  concerning  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
any  species  of  learning,"  but  they  were  not  to  grant  **  degrees  or  titles,  such  as  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts  or  doctor  in  any  faculty."' 

Innes  Academy, — In  1783  the  legislature  chartered  Innes  Academy  in  Wilming- 
ton. This  school  was  based  on  the  gift  made  in  17D9  by  Col.  James  Innes,  who 
bequeathed  his  plantation,  Point  Pleasant,  near  Wihnington,  a  considerable  per- 
sonal ^tate,  including  slaves,  all  his  books,  and  £100  sterling  for  the  use  of  a  free 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  The  charter  provided  that 
the  rector,  professors,  and  tutors  of  this  academy,  and  of  "all  other  academies  and 
public  schools  "  established  by  law  in  the  State,  should  be  free  from  military  duty 
BO  long  as  they  held  their  respective  offices.  Pupils,  also,  who  entered  any  of 
these  schools  at  the  age  of  15  or  under  were  exempt  from  military  duties  so  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  schools.  Of  the  history  of  Innes  Academy  we  know, 
unfortunately,  very  little.  A  building  was  commenced  after  the  incorporation, 
but  before  it  was  finished  a  theatrical  company  was  organized  in  Wilmington  and 
the  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  theater.  This  arrangement  was  consum- 
mated by  a  perpetual  lease  to  the  Thalian  Association.  In  1803  an  act  **  for  the 
relief  of  Innes  Academy "  recites  that  most  of  the  old  trustees  were  dead,  had 
refused  to  act,  or  had  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  A  new  board  was 
appointed  and  was  given  authority  to  reorganize.  The  land  bequeathed  by  Innes 
was  then  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.^ 

Martin  Academy, — The  Innes  Academy  represented  the  extreme  east.  The 
flame  le^lature,  April,  1783,  incorporated  Martin  Academy  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County,  Tenn.  This  was  the  first  literary  institution  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  John  Canson  was  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  it  waa 
gxmnted  the  same  powers  as  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  Charlotte.  In  1795  it 
became  Washington  College.  Samuel  Doak  was  its  president  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1783  mitil  1818. 

Davidson  Academy^  located  at  Nashville,  was  another  Tennessee  institution 
which  received  its  charter  from  North  Carolina  in  1785.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craig- 
head, Hugh  Williamson,  Gen.  Daniel  Smith,  Col.  William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe^ 
ad  Qen.  James  Robertson  were  among  the  incorporators.     The  school  was 


1  ICartin's  Private  Acta,  pp.  101-102;  McBee^a  Iredell,  I,  616,  IX,  8,  68, 908. 
•Laws  of  1803,  chap.  34. 
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located  in  Spring  Hill  meetinghouse,  and  here  Mr.  Craighead  officiated  for  twenly 
years  or  more — in  the  week  on  intellectual,  Sundays  on  spiritual  things.  Ths 
academy  received  240  acres  of  land  from  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  realized 
about  $20,000.  September  11, 1806,  the  academy  was  rechartered  as  Cumberland 
College;  it  was  rechartered  November  27, 1826,  as  the  University  of  Nashville, 
and  iinder  the  administration  of  Philip  Lindsley  had  an  extended  career  of  use- 
fulness. Then  came  a  period  of  reverses.  Under  an  act  approved  March  24, 1875, 
a  connection  was  made  with  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  through  this 
union  the  Peabody  Normal  School  has  absorbed  and  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
institution  and  the  academy,  intended  for  the  training  of  youth  in  Davidson 
County,  has  grown  into  a  great  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  whole 
South.* 

The  movement  thus  begun  was  soon  to  extend  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  The  act  which  chartered  Martin  Academy,  in  Washington  County,  Tenn., 
also  chartered  Morgan  Academy,  in  Burke  County,  N.  C.  Davidson  Academy 
was  to  serve,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  district  of  middle  Tennessee;  Martin  Acad- 
emy for  eastern  Tennessee;  Morgan  Academy  for  western  North  Carolina.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fear  that  the  State  was  in  some  way  responsible  for 
these  academies,  so  it  was  provided  that  neither  of  them  should  be  considered 
''one  of  those  seminaries  mentioned  in  the  constitution,  to  oblige  this  State  to 
Bupx)ort  any  president,  professors,  or  tutors  of  either  of  the  said  academies,  or 
other  charge  or  expense  thereof  whatsoever," 

Zion  PamcLssu8  was  another  Presbyterian  school  which  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. It  was  not  chartered  and  had  no  connection  with  the  State.  But  its  dis- 
tinct normal  department,  the  first  in  North  Carolina  and  probably  the  first  in 
America,  but  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment that  it  existed,  and  Dr.  McCorkle's  connection  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  demand  that  its  work  be  recognized  at  least.  Rev.  Samuel  Eusebixu 
McCorkle  (1746-1811)  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and 
a  Presbyterian  missionary.  He  established  his  school  at  Thyatira,  on  the  road 
between  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  in  Rowan  County,  in  1785.  In  this  school 
worthy  but  needy  young  men  were  given  tuition  and  furnished  with  books.  The 
school  continued  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  course  of  study  was  modeled  on  Prince- 
ton, and  six  of  the  seven  students  forming  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  had  been  prepared  there;  forty-five  of  his  students  became 
ministers.  He  was  offered  in  1795,  but  declined,  the  professorship  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  infant  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  professorship 
would  have  made  him  virtually  pre3ident  of  the  institution.  He  had  a  consid- 
erable library  and  was  quite  prolific  as  an  author. 

OTHER  ACADEMIES. 

Besides  the  academies  already  mentioned  there  are  many  others  whose  history 
has  come  down  to  us  in  most  cases  only  in  the  acts  of  incorporation.  The  general 
character  of  these  acts  is  the  same.  A  number  of  persons,  sometimes  including 
representative  men  of  the  State  as  well  as  those  of  local  prominence,  were  given 
corporate  powers  and  absolute  control  over  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
school,  and  were  usually  made  co5ptative.  The  schools  generally  had  power  to 
grant  certificates,  but  the  right  to  grant  degrees  was  specifically  denied.  These 
acts  also  gave  power  to  the  trustees  to  sue  for  and  recover  by  action  of  debt  or 
otherwise  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  the  schools,  but  on 
which  pajrment  had  been  refused.    In  some  cases  the  pupils  and  teachers  were 

>  MerriaixL,  History  of  Education  in  Tennessee;  and  Martinis  Private  Acts,  Ui6-Ui& 
*  Martin's  Private  Acts,  p.  119. 
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txempted  from  service  in  the  militia.  Some  were  named  for  the  most  prominent 
bao^actor,  and  provision  was  made  for  this  in  case  a  person  should  claim  snch  ^ 
^Btinction  at  any  time  in  the  fntnre.  The  tmstees  nsnally  chose  the  teachers. 
^lere  was  sometimes  exemption  from  taxation.  In  the  earlier  charters  s{>ecial 
provision  was  made  that  such  were  not  to  be  considered  as  any  of  the  academies 
f»  which  provision  had  been  directed  in  the  constitution. 
Academies  chartered  in  1785 : 

Dobbs  Academy,  at  Einston,  Dobbe  (now  Lenoir)  County. 

Grove  Academy,  in  Duplin  County.    This  school  seems  to  have  been  successful. 
"The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  vnll  be  taught,  and  also  the  sciences." ' 
(MHtred  in  1780: 

Franklin  Academy,  Louisburg,  Franklin  County. 

Pittsboro  Academy,  Chatham  County;  in  1797  it  was  allowed  to  raise  $700  by 
lottery. 

Pitt  Academy,  located  at  Greenville,  which  had  been  recently  called  Martinboro, 
in  Pitt  County.  Among  the  incorporators  were  Governor  Caswell,  Hugh  William- 
lon,  and  Williajn  Blount. 

Warrenton  Academy,  in  Warren  County;  among  the  trustees  were  Rev.  Henry 
Pittillo,  Gten.  William  R.  Davie,  Governor  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Nathaniel  Macon, 
Geo.  Thomas  Person,  and  Willie  Jones.  By  a  later  act  they  were  authorized  to 
nuse  13,000  by  lottery.  Further,  a  surplus  of  £250,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  town,  was  directed  by  the  legislature  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Khool  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  town.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  local  taxation  for  schools.  In  1795  this 
seademy  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor  G^eorge,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,. 
DiiWm. 

Chartered  in  1789: 

Richmond  Academy,  Richmond  County. 

Currituck  Seminary  of  Learning,  Currituck  County. 
Chartered  in  1791: 

Onslow  Academy,  Onslow  County. 

Stokes  Seminary,  Wadesboro,  Anson  County. 
Chartered  in  1793: 

Tarboro  Academy,  Edgecombe  County. 

Lnmberton  Academy,  Robeson  County. 

Raft-Swamp  Academy,  Robeson  County. 
Chartered  in  1797: 

Mnrfreesboro  Academy,  Hertford  County. 

Montgomery  Seminary,  in  Montgomery  County,  "  near  the  town  of  Henderson,*' 
▼liidi  town  has  since  disappeared  from  the  map. 

Bladen  Academy,  Elizabethtown,  Bladen  County.    In  1808  the  trustees  were 
aapowered  *' to  rent  out  the  fishery  on  Cape  Fear  River  in  the  commons  of  the 
aid  town  "  for  three  years,  and  the  money  arising  from  the  same  was  to  be  applied 
^  the  academy,  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1809. 
Chartered  in  1798: 

An  academy  in  Guilford  County. 

Unity  Academy,  at  Unity  Meetinghouse,  Randolph  County. 

Adams  Creek  Academy,  on  Adams  Creek,  in  Craven  County. 

SmithviUe  Academy,  Brunswick  County;  authorized  to  raise  $7,000  by  lottery. 

Sslisbury  Academy,  Rowan  County.    In  1812  the  commissioners  of  Salisbury 

'Pot  the  acts  chartering  theee  institiitioiis  before  1790,  see  Martin's  Private  Acts  of  North. 
^^•roltea  (Newbem,  17W).    For  the  acts  after  that  date,  see  the  annual  or  session  laws. 
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were  authorized  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery  <*  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  academj 
and  chnrch,  or  either  of  those  bnildings,  in  said  to\ni. "    In  1825  the  academy  wai 
empowered  to  raise  $10,000  by  lottery. 
Chartered  in  1799: 

Fayetteville  Seminary,  Cumberland  County. 

Peasley  Academy,  "at  or  near  the  dwelling  of  Rev.  William  Peasley,**  Moo« 
Connty. 

The  Williamsboro  Franklin  Library  Society,  Granville  Connty.    Its  object  wai 
''the  improvement  of  nsefnl  knowledge,'*  and  seems  to  have  included  a  school  ai 
well  as  the  work  of  a  library  proper. 
Chartered  in  ISOO: 

Sneedsboro  Academy,  Sneedsboro,  Anson  Connty. 

Edenton  Academy,  Edenton,  Chowan  Connty.  This  academy  was  emi>owered 
to  raise  $3,000  by  lottery.  Samuel  Johnston  was  the  president  of  its  board  of  trus' 
tees,  and  the  academy  had  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Among  its  teachers  whc 
acquired  wide  celebrity  in  the  State  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Otis  Freeman.  By 
chapter  63,  laws  of  1807,  the  commissioners  of  the  town  were  instructed  to  convey 
to  the  academy  6  acres  of  town  property. 

The  first  act  which  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  instruction  in  regard  to  public 
schools  in  the  constitution  of  1776  was  that  for  "  a  public  school  in  the  county  of 
New  Hanover."  This  act,  passed  in  1800,  provided  for  trustees  and'their  govern- 
ment, as  the  other  charters  had  done,  and  empowered  them  to  hold  property 
received  **by  gift,  grant,  subscription,  or  otherwise."  Beyond  this  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  called  a  "public  school"  there  is  no  hint  that  it  was  to  have  public 
support. 
Cliartered  in  1801: 

Union  Meeting  House  Academy,  Duplin  County. 

Clio  Montana  Seminary,  in  Rockingham  County.  This  seminary  had  been  in 
operation  prior  to  the  time  of  its  charter. 

In  1801  the  trustees  of  the  Newbem  Academy,  which  had  been  in  existence  years 
before  this  time,  were  empowered  to  raise  $3,000  by  lottery  **for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  academy  on  the  schoolhouse  lots  in  the  town  of  Newbem."  In  1813 
the  power  of  cooptation  was  taken  from  the  trustees  and  placed  in  the  town.  All 
freemen  who  were  possessed  of  a  freehold  or  were  masters  of  families  had  the  rigbt 
to  vote,  and,  further,  this  privilege  was  conferred  on  all  **  who  within  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  said  election  shall  have  made  a  donation  to  the  said 
academy  of  the  value  of  $5,  or  within  four  years  immediately  preceding  of  $20." 

Raleigh  Academy,  Wake  County.  The  legislature  granted  to  this  academy  the 
public  square  in  the  town,  known  as  **Burk  square,"  for  the  site  of  a  building. 
They  received  in  the  charter  no  public  aid  beyond  this.  Amendments  in  1809  gave 
the  trustees  power  to  increase  their  number  and  a  grant  of  certain  quarries  for 
five  years,  inasmuch  as  '*  the  quarries  of  rock  in  the  public  land  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Raleigh,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  State,  might  yield  a  small  emolument 
to  the  trustees  of  the  academy." 
Chartered  in  1802: 

Franklin  Academy,  in  Franklin  County. 

Wadesboro  Academy,  in  Anson  County. 

CasweU  Academy,  in  Yanceyville,  CasweU  County. 

Spring  Hill  Seminary,  in  Lenoir  County.    The  property  of  this  seminary  was 
exempted  from  taxation  for  ninety-nine  years. 
Cliartered  in  I8O4: 

Cedar  Grove  Academy,  Richmond  County. 

Wilmington  Academy,  New  Hanover  County. 

Nixonton  Academy,  Nixonton,  Pasquotank  County, 
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Chartered  in  1805: 

PfaHcHDathia  Academy,  Wilkes  County. 

Hico  Academy,  in  the  lower  part  of  Caswell  Connty. 

Sdemn  Grove  Academy,  near  Monnt  Helicon,  in  Moore  Connty. 

Greene  Academy,  in  Greene  Connty.  The  name  was  changed  to  Hookerton 
Academy  in  1817,  and  the  trustees  were  to  he  elected  hy  vote.  All  persons  who 
bad  given  as  much  as  $5  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  could  cast  five  votes  if 
^  had  ^Ten  $25.  Any  white  man  who  had  given  |5  was  eligible  as  a  trustee, 
in  1819  it  was  allowed  to  raise  $2,000  by  lottery.  ''And  the  trustees  of  the  said 
academy  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  in  their  proper  person  to  fortunate 
a^iventurers  in  any  lottery  authorized  by  this  act  for  the  amount  drawn  to  their 
ropective  numbers  in  an  action  on  the  case  brought  to  recover  the  same.*' 

Union  Hill  Academy,  Buncombe  County.  This  school  was  founded  on  a  gift  of 
&  icres  of  land  in  Buncombe  County,  given  by  William  Forster,  jr. ,  '*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  place  of  residence  for  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  teacher  of  an  English 
and  Latin  school,"  or  either,  as  the  majority  of  trustees  should  deem  most  advis- 
able. In  1809  the  trustees  were  allowed  to  raise  $5,000  by  a  lottery  **  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  necessary  buildings  "  and  also  *' for  establishing  a  female 
academy  in  the  town  of  Asheville,''  under  direction  of  the  same  board  of  trustees. 
Chartered  in  1806: 

Oxford  Academy,  Bowan  County. 

Windsor  Academy,  in  Bertie  County. 

Mount  Clio  Academy,  in  Bobeson  County. 

Butherford  Academy,  in  Butherford  County. 

Union  Hall  School,  ''near  the  Old  Kicks"  (Old  Neck),  in  Perquimans  County. 
This  academy  was  already  in  existence. 
Chartered  in  1807: 

Trenton  Academy,  in  Jones  County. 

Portsmonth  Academy,  Carteret  County. 

Indian  Woods  Academy,  in  Bertie  County. 

Elizabeth  City  Academy,  Pasquotank  Connty. 
Chartered  in  1808: 

Washington  Academy,  Beaufort  County. 

Zion  Parnassus  Academy,  on  Bichlands  Swamp,  Bobeson  County. 
Chartered  in  1809: 

Onslow  Academy,  Onslow  County. 

Thisbe  Academy,  Guilford  County. 

Hertford  Academy,  Hertford  County. 

Green  Hill  Academy,  Haywood  County. 

Laurel  Hill  Academy,  Bichmond  County. 

Mount  Parnassus  Academy,  Moore  County. 

FayetteviUe  Academy,  Cumberland  County.  * 

Newland  Academy,  in  the  upper  part  of  Pasquotank  County. 

Vine  Hill  Academy,  Halifax  County.  In  1810  it  was  allowed  to  raise  $500  by 
lottery.    This  school  is  still  in  existence. 

Germantown  Academy,  in  Stokes  County.  Authorized  to  raise  £500  "for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot  or  piece  of  land  and  books  for  use  of  the  said  academy. " 
Chartered  in  1810: 

Waynesboro  Academy. 

Carteret  Academy,  Carteret  County. 

Jonesboro  Academy,  Camden  County. 

*  Iawi  of  ISOO,  ch.  81.  This  act  Is  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  establish 
k  loniDaiy  of  learning  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,' "  etc. 
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Wilkesboro  Academy,  Wilkes  County. 

Swansboro  Academy,  Onslow  County. 

Springfield  Academy,  Halifax  County. 

Poplar  Tent  Academy,  Cabarrus  County. 

Elizabethtown  Academy,  Bladen  County. 

Plymouth  Academy,  Washington  County. 

Montpelier  Academy,  on  the  lands  of  William  M.  Sneed,  in  Granville  County. 

Nutbush  Mineral  Springs  Academy,  on  the  lands  of  John  Simms,  in  Warrei 
County. 
Chartered  in  1811: 

Euphronean  Academy,  Moore  County. 

Oxford  Academy,  on  the  lands  of  Thomas  B.  Littlejohn,  adjoining  the  court 
house,  now  Oxford,  Granvillf>  County. 

New  Providence  Academy,  Mecklenburg  County.  This  was  the  academy  of  tlu 
Rev.  James  Wallis  (1762-1819) ,  and  he  is  the  first  trustee  named.  He  had  estah 
lished  Providence  Academy,  about  13  miles  from  Charlotte,  in  1792.  He  belongec 
to  that  small  coterie  of  Presbyterian  ministers  who  have  done  so  much  for  intel 
lectual  North  Carolina. 
Chartered  in  1812: 

Snow  Hill  Academy,  Greene  County. 

Philadelphus  Academy,  Bobeson  County. 

Rocky  River  Academy,  Cabarrus  County. 

Newbern  Female  Charitable  Seminary,  Newbem,  Craven  County.    Its  objed 
was  '*  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  education  of  poor  female  children."    Thii 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  society  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  female  educa- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  State.* 
Chartered  in  1813: 

North  Carolina  Bible  Society. 

Greene  Academy,  Greene  County. 

Goshen  Academy,  Duplin  County. 

Tarboro  Academy,  Edgecombe  County. 

Williamsboro  Academy,  Granville  County. 

Pleasant  Retreat  Academy,  Lincoln  County. 

Military  [and  Literary]  Society  of  the  County  of  Lenoir.   ' 

Free  School  in  Wayne  County  (evidently  using  the  word  **  free*'  in  the  sense  oi 
liberal) . 

Female  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  Fayetteville.  **  It  is  the  wish  and  intention  oi 
the  said  society  to  seek  out  as  objects  of  their  charity  children  who  are  destitute  oi 
both  parents  and  who  would  become  chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  they  reside, 
which  said  children  they  (the  said  society)  intend  to  board,  clothe,  and  educate.' 
Chartered  in  I8I4: 
Union  Academy,  Halifax  County. 

Greenville  Academy,  Pitt  County. 

Hillsboro  Academy,  Orange  County. 

Rush  Academy,  on  Mattamuskeet,  Hyde  County.    This  academy  had  a  prior 
existence,  and  was  known  as  Stray hon's  School  House. 

Louisburg  Female  Academy,  Franklin  County.    The  commissioners  of  the  town 
were  authorized  to  deed  a  site  to  the  academy  out  of  the  town  lands. 


» It  was  not  the  first  institution  organized  for  that  purpose.  The  Moravian  school  at  Salvjm, 
known  as  the  Salem  Female  Academy,  was  or^ranized  in  1804,  and  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion since  that  date,  but  did  not  receive  a  charter  from  the  State  until  1866.  One  of  the  Moravian 
teachers  who  attained  reputation  as  a  scholar,  especially  throu^fh  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
was  John  Jacob  Fries.  He  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Denmark  in  17W  and  taught  from  tinw 
to  time  untU  his  death  in  1793. 
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Free  School,  in  Dnplin  Connty.  The  idea  of  a  charity  school  for  the  poor  is 
present  in  this  act,  but  beyond  this  it  does  not  differ  from  similar  acts  of  incor- 
poration. 

Clio  Academy,  Iredell  County.  This  academy  had  been  in  existence  for  many 
Fears,  Its  founder  and  organizer  was  Rev.  James  Hall.  In  1815  the  name  was 
changed  to  Statesville  Academy. 

At  this  time  the  educational  movement  took  a  new  turn  in  the  incorporation  of 
**Tha]ean  associations,'*  '*for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  institution  of  learning,  and 
the  general  promotion  of  literature."    With  such  objects,  an  association  by  this 
name  was  organized  in  Fayetteville  in  1814  and  another  in  Wilmington. 
Chartered  in  1815: 

A  change  becomes  manifest  about  1815,  when  the  terms  of  incorporation  begrin 
to  Tary  from  the  set  phrase  which  had  come  down  from  the  Revolution.  In  1815 
the  Fayetteville  School  Association  Company  was  chartered,  with  $10,000  capital. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  open  books  for  subscriptions  for  shares  at  $25 
each.  As  soon  as  $1,000  had  been  subscribed,  the  school  was  to'be  put  into  oi)era- 
tioD.  The  trustees  were  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  stock  was  to  be  trans- 
ferable, and  the  association  was  allowed  to  hold  property  up  to  $20,000. 

Library  societies  were  another  phase  of  educational  activity  which  began  about 
this  time.  ''  The  Person  Library  Company'*  was  chartered  in  1815;  was  empow- 
ered to  organize  a  library  and  hold  ^,000  in  property.  The  Raleigh  Library 
Company  was  chartered  in  1816,  and  was  allowed  to  hold  property  up  to  £2,0()0. 
Center  Library  Society,  of  Iredell  County,  was  chartered  in  1817.  The  Buffalo 
Library  Society,  of  Iredell,  and  the  Fayetteville  Library  Com))any,  of  Fayette- 
ville, were  both  chartered  in  1818. 
Chartered  in  18 1€: 

Williamson  Academy,  Martin  County. 

Pleasant  Gh'ove  Academy,  Perquimans  County. 

Greensboro  Academy,  Guilford  County.    In  1 820  the  Female  Academy  in  Qreens- 
boro.  which  had  been  under  an  independent  management,  was  united  with  the 
Greensboro  Academy. 
Chartered  inl817: 

Fairfield  School,  on  Loosing  Swamp,  in  Lenoir  County. 

New  Prospect  Academy,  near  Oak  Grove,  on  Little  River,  in  Perquimans  County. 

Blakeiy  Academy,  Pittsboro,  Chatham  Cqunty.  This  academy  was  named  in 
Iwnor  of  Capt.  Johnston  Blakeiy,  U.  S.  N.,  who  went  down  with  his  ship,  the 
W(up^  in  1814. 

Female  Benevolent  Society,  of  Wilmington.    Its  object  was  '*  to  secure  to  poor 
children  and  destitute  orphans  a  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  common  educa- 
tion, and  also  to  adopt,  support,  and  provide  with  situations  that  are  useful  and 
^  unfavorable  to  virtue.'* 
Chartered  in  1818: 

Milton  Female  Academy. 

Wayne  Academy,  Wayne  County. 

Jonesville  Academy,  Surry  County. 

Haywood  Academy,  Chatham  County. 

Abbeville  Academy,  Buncombe  County. 

Lawrenceville  Academy,  Montgomery  County. 

HiOiardston  Academy,  on  lands  of  James  HiUiard,  in  Nash  County. 

Forest  Hill  Academy,  on  the  lands  of  John  Martin,  in  W^ake  County. 

Trenton  Academy,  Jones  County.  This  school  was  given  a  town  lot  of  2  acres 
^  a  site. 

Female  Academy,  Orange  County.  This  organization  was  known  as  the  Pros- 
pect Company. 
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Chartered  in  1819: 

Lawrenceville  Academy. 

Camden  County  Bible  Society. 

Enfield  Academy,  Halifax  Connty. 

Camden  Academy,  Camden  Connty. 

Wilkesboro  Academy,  Wilkes  Connty. 

Smithfield  Academy,  Johnston  Connty. 

Madison  Academy,  Rockingham  Connty. 

Lnmberton  Academy,  in  Robeson  Connty. 

Pike  Academy,  in  Little  Alligator,  Tyrrell  Connty.  In  this  case  a  school  already 
established  was  made  the  basis  of  the  larger  organization. 

New  Salem  Library  Society,  Randolph  Connty.  Its  object  was  **for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  religion,  and  aiding  the  progress  of  learning  science.*' 

Leaksville  Female  Academy.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  raise  $6,000  by 
lottery  "to  purchase  a  library  and  necessary  apparatus,  and  for  completing  the 
Female  Academy  in  said  town." 

Bingham  Academy,  then  in  Orange  County,  an4  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bingham,  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and  declared  to  be  ''a  public  semi- 
nary of  learning."    This  school  had  been  organized  as  early  as  1793  and  has  been 
in  almost  constant  operation  since  that  time. 
Chartered  in  1820: 

Spring  Hill  Academy,  Gates  County. 

Concord  Academy,  Perquimans  County. 

Shocco  Female  Academy,  Warren  County. 

Elizabeth  City  Academy,  Pasquotank  County. 

Farmwell  Grove  Academy,  Halifax  County. 

Carra way  Library  Society,  Randolph  Connty,  "for  the  purx>ose  of  promoting 
and  aiding  the  progress  of  learning  and  science." 

The  Western  Collie,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  located  "somewhere  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Yadkin  River,"  was  incorporated  for  the  reason  that  "the  more 
western  counties  in  this  State  are  distant  from  Chapel  Hill,  which  renders  it  incon- 
venient for  their  youth  to  prosecute  their  education  there. "  It  was  provided  with 
an  excellent  board  of  trustees,  was  given  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and  was 
exempted  from  taxation— and  there  it  stopped.  But  from  this  genu  came  a  little 
later  Davidson  College. 
Chartered  in  1821: 

Lincolnton  Female  Academy. 

Sardis  Academy,  Johnston  County. 

Clinton  Academy,  Sampson  County. 

Midway  Academy,  Franklin  County. 

Union  Library  Society,  Iredell  County. 

Spring  Grove  Academy,  Anson  County. 

Halifax  Academy,  in  the  town  of  Halif aic 

Liberty  Male  Academy  and  Charlotte  Female  Academy,  both  in  Charlotte. 

Raleigh  Female  Benevolent  Society;  some  of  its  objects  were  "  to  promote  tho 
education  of  poor  children,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  some  of  the  usef  nl 
domestic  employments." 
Chartered  in  18^22: 

Ebenezer  Academy,  Iredell  County. 

Culpepper  Academy,  Anson  County. 

Franklin  Library  Society,  Hillsboro. 

Meltonsville  Academy,  Anson  County. 

Hopewell  Academy,  Edgecombe  Connty. 

Durham's  Creek  Academy,  Beaufort  County. 
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Richland  Creek  Library  Society,  in  Gnilford  Connty. 

Shady  Grove  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Warren  Comity. 
Chartered  in  1823: 

Bertie  Union  Academy,  Bertie  Connty. 

Lmnberton  Academy,  Bobeson  Connty. 

Milton  Male  Academy,  Carteret  County. 

Friendship  Academy,  Edgecombe  County. 

Town  Creek  Academy,  Edgecombe  Cotmty. 

Sandy  Creek  Library  Society,  Davidson  Connty. 

New  Providence  Library  Company,  Mecklenburg  Connty. 

Morganton  Academy.     The  act  of  incorporation  recites  that  '*  considerable 
fnnds"  had  been  given  this  school  *'  both  by  private  donations  and  acts  of  the  legis- 
ktare  of  this  State." 
Chartered  in  I8S4: 

Swansboro  Academy,  Onslow  Connty. 

Wake  Union  Academy,  Wake  County. 

Qinton  Library  Society,  Stokes  County. 

Kew  Hox)e  Academy,  Randolph  County. 

Davidson  Axsademy,  Montgomery  County. 

HiQsboro  Female  Academy,  Orange  County. 

Mount  Prospect  Academy,  Edgecombe  County. 

Harmony  Grove  Academy,  Edgecombe  Coun^. 
Chartered  in  1825: 

Line  Academy,  Sampson  County. 

Colerain  Academy,  Bertie  County. 

WOliams  Academy,  Duplin  County. 

Oak  Grove  Academy,  Greene  County. 

Lexington  Academy,  Davidson  County. 

Shady  Grove  Academy,  Rockingham  County. 

Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  Edgecombe  County. 

The  Library  Society  of  Greensboro,  Guilford  County. 

The  Fanners'  Library  Society,  of  Northampton  County. 

The  Abbotts  Creek  Library  Society,  of  Davidson  County. 

There  are  several  features  which  characterize  these  acts  of  incorporation.  They 
▼ere  chartered  on  private  initiative  and  were  backed  by  private  enterprise.  In 
some  cases,  like  that  of  the  Bingham  School,  charters  were  obtained  for  institu- 
tions that  had  been  long  in  existence.  The  terms  of  the  various  charters,  with  the 
mere  change  of  name,  are  almost  identical.  The  State  limited  its  fostering  care  to 
allowing  the  town  in  which  the  school  was  located  to  present  to  it  the  town  com- 
mons, or  to  allowing  it  to  raise  a  certain  sum  by  lottery,  generally  taking  care  to 
make  the  incorporators  personally  responsible  to  the  drawei*s  of  prizes.  It  some- 
timee  exempted  the  property  from  taxation  and,  in  the  earlier  period,  the  pupils 
tnd  teachers  from  military  service.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  legislation 
▼as  merely  permissive. 

V.  The  Agitation  for  thb  Common  Schools,  1815-1825. 

We  have  seen  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1776  providing  for  primary 
edxkcation.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1 789 ;  it  was  opened 
in  1705.  There  was  no  further  effort  made  by  the  State  for  years  to  aid  any  phase 
qI  education. 

Governor  James  Turner,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  November  21,  1804, 
took  up  the  demand  for  public  instruction,  saying: 

"Knowledge  is  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  of  national  strength;  and  believing 
that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  advancement  of  the  character  and  respect- 
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ability  of  this  State  than  a  general  diffusion  of  learning,  I  am  desirous  of  seeing^  a 
plan  of  education  introduced  which  shall  extend  itself  into  every  comer  of  the 
State." 

Governor  Nathaniel  Alexander,  November  19,  1806,  indorsed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Governor  Turner  and  added  a  ringing  demand  of  his  own. 

GtovernoT  William  Hawkins,  in  his  message  to  the  general  assembly,  Novembei 
20,  1811,  said: 

**  Too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  the  all-important  subject  of  education. 
In  despotic  governments,  where  the  supreme  power  is  in  possession  of  a  tyrant  oi 
divided  amongst  an  hereditary  aristocracy  (generally  corrupt  and  wicked),  tlic 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  a  security  to  their  rulers;  but  in  a  free  govemment, 
where  the  offices  and  honor  of  the  State  are  open  to  all,  the  superiority  of  theii 
political  privileges  should  be  infused  in  every  citizen  from  his  earliest  infancy,  sc 
as  to  produce  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  own  country,  and  insure  a  jeal- 
ous support  of  their  own  constitution,  laws,  and  government,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  foreign  influence  or  partiality.  A  certain  degree  of  education  ^onld  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State." 

On  November  22,  1815,  G^v.  William  Miller,  who  had  been  reared  in  Warren 
County  and  who  was  the  first  student  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
attain  the  governorship,  called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  need  of  public 
schools  in  his  address  to  that  body.    He  said: 

"  To  cherish  this  spirit  of  inquiry  and  produce  men  who  shall  not  only  under- 
stand their  rights,  but  have  the  spirit  to  assert  and  maintain  them  at  every  hazard, 
nothing  is  better  calculated  than  an  extensive  diffusion  of  information.  .  .  .  Tlie 
progress  which  has  been  made  Of  late  in  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth  evinces  a  spirit  and  genius  in  the  people  of  this  State  for 
literary  acquirements.  But  so  long  as  these  establishments  are  left  to  depend 
for  support  upon  individual  exertion  their  beneficial  effects  must  necessarily  be 
partial.  It  is  under  the  fostering  hand  of  legislative  patronage  alone  that  the 
temple  of  science  can  be  thrown  open  to  all." 

The  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 
Gk)vernor  Miller  was  not  discouraged.  In  his  mes.sage  to  the  legislature  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1816,  he  said: 

**  The  subject  of  education  has  always  been  one  of  primary  importance  ^pvith 
all  governments  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.   .   . 
If  the  wealthy  alone  be  admitted  to  the  temple  of  science,  the  most  dangerous 
species  of  aristocracy  may  be  apprehended.  .  .  . 

**  The  various  seminaries  which  have  arisen  in  the  State  within  a  few  years, 
from  individual  exertion  alone,  marks  the  progress  of  literary  taste  and  points  to 
the  present  as  the  time  for  legislative  patronage.  Permit  the  favorable  juncture 
to  pass  and  this  growing  taste  may  sicken  and  require  ages  to  revive.  To  avail 
himself  of  public  sentiment  in  support  of  any  measure  denotes  the  judicious 
statesman."' 

This  part  of  the  governor's  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education. 
It  seems  that  there  were  two  reports  from  this  committee.  The  first  report  is 
dated  December  17, 1816,  and  is  signed  by  John  M.  Walker.*  The  other  was  made 
December  19,  1816,  and  was  signed  by  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  of  Orange,  as 
chairman.  It  seems  that  the  report  of  Walker— the  first,  as  far  as  known,  ever 
made  on  education  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina— has  hitherto  escaped  attention. 
It  is  of  interest  because  of  the  striking  reason  advanced  for  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina— a  reason  which  the  later  experience  of  the  State  amplv 
justified— and  because  of  the  curious  method  of  supplying  teachers  which  is  su^- 

1  From  full  report  in  Journal,  Hou»e  of  Commons,  1816,  p.  4. 

*The  House  Journal  gives  John  W.  Walker  as  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  War- 
ren County  for  that  year.  There  was  no  other  Walker  in  that  legislature.  The  report  is  said  to 
bo  from  **a  member  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  his  excellency's  mes- 
sage/' etc.,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  this  report  in  the  journals  of  the  legislature  for  that  year. 
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The  report  is  summarized  from  a  unique  copy  in  the  library  of  the  pres- 
int  writer  (8  vo.,  pp.  8). 
Mr.  Walker  says: 

*•  .  .  .  In  viewing  the  subject  brought  thus  near  us,  we  have  great  cause  to 
felicitate  ourselves  that  our  fellow-citizens  are  beginning  duly  to  appreciate  its 
importance;  and  that  North  Carolina  may  rival  any  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
number  and  respectability  of  its  academies.  .  .  .  However  important  educa- 
tion has  been  to  our  country,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  so  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
If  we  cast  our  eyes  from  the  East  around  the  North  to  the  South,  we  find  viist 
tracts  of  fertile  land  springing  into  Territories,  and  these  growing  into  States,  en- 
joying great  advantages  in  fertility  of  soil,  in  salubrity  of  climate,  and  above  all, 
enjoying  the  same  inestimable  blessings  of  a  free  government  with  ourselves. 

"These  great  advantages  are  already  beginning  to  dissolve  the  attachment  to 
the  spot  of  nativity  and  the  kindred  tie  of  acquamtance.  by  inviting  thither  the 
stream  of  migration.  Let  but  the  advantage  of  facility  in  educiition  be  added ,  and 
the  vinculum  which  binds  man  to  his  birthplace  and  family  will  no  longer  restrain 
its  current.  .  .  . 

*•  Such  is  the  demand  for  education  in  our  country  and  such  the  scarceness  of 
teachers  that  the  competition  between  the  parents  for  teachers  has  raised  the  price 
of  ordinary  education  to  $15  and  $20  the  scholar.  The  majority  of  indigent  parents, 
laving  from  three  to  four  children  capable  of  receiving  education,  are  unable  to 
pay  such  a  x>rice.  Your  committee  therefore  propose  to  lessen  the  price  of  tuition 
by  increasing  the  number  of  teachers.  .  .  .    They  are  emboldened  to  recommend — 

"First.  That  three  classes  of  186  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 
y^rs,  be  annually  and  successively  taught  and  prepared  to  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  moral  philosophy  at  the  public  expense, 
they  first  giving  bond  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  in  the  prob- 
able amount  of  the  cost  of  their  education,  conditioned  to  teach  in  some  county 
in  this  State  three  years,  at  the  moderate  price  of  $5  per  scholar,  with  liberty  to 
enter  into  any  other  pursuit  after  receiving  their  education  by  cancelling  tlieir 
Ixmd.  or  so  much  as  remains  due,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  wish  to  avoid 
teaching.  The  first  class  to  commence  in  1817,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient; 
the  second  class  twelve  months  after  the  first,  and  the  third  class  twelve  months 
thereafter.  ... 

'*  Third.  That  the  first  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  held  in  1817,  in  each 
county,  api>oint  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twelve  prudent,  intelligent  men 
in  their  respective  counties,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  literature  to  continue 
in  c^ce  five  years,  and  who  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resig- 
nation, death,  or  removal,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  invite  and  recommend 
indigent  young  men  of  their  respective  counties  to  enter  into  the  above  class.  .  .  . 

"Fifth.  That  a  school  for  the  reception  of  this  class  be  established  in  each 
judicial  district  of  this  State,  apportioning  to  each  school  a  proportionate  number 
of  scholars  according  to  the  population  of  each  district;  and  the  steward's  depart- 
ments be  furnished  and  8ui>plied  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Supposing  it  will 
reiinire  three  years  to  prepare  each  class  to  teach,  and  by  thus  establishing  the 
Bchoola  for  their  tuition,  the  cost  of  the  State  is  not  expected  to  exceed  $50  a 
scholar  the  first  year,  $40  the  second,  $30  the  third  and  succeeding  years.  Upon 
this  snpposition,  the  subjoined  table  will  show  the  amount  of  cost  and  the  extent 
of  operation  of  this  plan. 


Date. 

CUflses. 

Num- 
ber of 
schol- 
ars. 

State, 

schol- 
ar. 

Annual 
cost. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Time 

of 
teach- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
schol- 
ars per 
teacher. 

Number 
annually 
taught 

Grand 
total. 

iHlI 

1 
2 
3 
3 
8 
8 

186 
872 
558 

372 
186 
186 

$60 

80 
80 
80 
80 

19,800 
U,880 
16,740 
U.160 
5,680 
6.680 

ws             

y^m 

jffl) 

186 
872 

568 

8 
2 

1 

25 
26 
25 

4,650 
9,800 
13,050 

13.950 

1^ 

i*«*»         ... 

18,600 
13.050 

57,660 

per  sch 

olar,  $1. 

34. 

46,500 

^NoTK.— This  table  has  not  credit  for  658  teachers  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  number  of 
4M0O  yoraths  taught,  which  would  reduce  the  price  to  $L22  each. 
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'*  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  foregoins:  table  and 
plan  of  education.  First:  On  the  economy  of  the  plan.  .  .  .  Seccmd:  Its  facil- 
ity in  operation.  .  .  .  Third:  Its  diff usable  operation.  .  .  .  Fourth:  Its  capacity 
for  extension.  ..." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  author  of  the  report  which  is  simimar- 
ized  a  little  farther  on,  was  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  The  work  of  Murphey  was 
so  important  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  that  he  won  for 
himself  the  title  of  **  father  of  the  common  schools."  He  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  for  he  was  not  only  the  father  of  the  North  Carolina  common 
schools,  but  of  the  first  geological  work  done  under  governmental  auspices  in 
America,  and  was  the  first  native  historian  of  North  Carolina. 

Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey  was  the  son  of  Col.  Archibald  Murphey,  and  was 
bom  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  in  1777.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  famous 
academy  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  in  Guilford  County  (see  p.  1387)  and  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1796.  He  was  graduated  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  1799;  was  immediately  chosen  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  that 
institution  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  His  skillfulness  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  and  the  argument  of  causes  before  juries  made  him  a  reputa- 
tion, while  his  Quaker-like  plainness  of  aspect,  his  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  attire,  his  habitual  politeness  and  a  subdued  simplicity  of  manner  won 
his  way  to  the  hearts  of  juries.  His  style  of  address  was  that  of  earnest  and 
emphatic  conversation,  and  he  delighted  in  equity  practice.  He  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court  by  the  legislature  in  1818;  he  served  for  two  years  and 
was  once  given  a  special  commission  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  reports,  embracing  the  decision  of  cases  from  1804  to  1819. 

Judge  Murphey  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  continuously  from  1813  to 
1818,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  his  greatest  usefulness  to  his  State  appears. 
No  other  man  of  his  generation  showed  the  same  broad  grasp  and  philosophic 
insight  as  to  what  should  be  the  proper  public  policy  of  the  State.  Governor 
Graham  says: 

**  Judging  from  the  public  documents  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  advocacy 
of  this  policy,  no  man  has  ever  brought  into  our  legislative  halls  a  more  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism,  a  more  thorough  survey  and  comprehension  of  her  situation  and 
wants,  or  proposed  bolder  or  more  intelligent  measures  for  her  relief.  Whether 
these  measures  failed  from  error  in  their  conception  or  timidity  in  his  contempo- 
raries to  meet  and  boldly  sustain  them,  the  historian  must  pronounce  that  his 
reports  and  other  writings  in  regard  to  them  are  tiie  noblest  monuments  of 
philosophic  statesmanship  to  be  found  in  our  public  archives  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolution." 

His  scheme  for  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the  State  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  divisions.  The  first  was  to  improve  her  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  deepening  the  inlets  from  the  ocean,  opening  the  rivers  for  navigation, 
connecting  them  by  canals  and  turnpike  or  macadam  roads,  and  thus  concentrat- 
ing her  trade  at  two  or  three  points  within  her  own  limits.  This  concentration 
would  build  up  commercial  cities  of  her  own,  bring  about  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  State  from  other  States,  and  thus  secure  a  better  regulation  of  her  cur- 
rency and  exchanges.  The  second  scheme  dealt  with  the  education  of  the  masses, 
and  will  be  treated  later  in  detail. 

From  1815  to  1823  Judge  Murphey  was  either  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee or  of  the  board  of  internal  improvements,  and  as  such  prepared  annual 
reports  on  the  public  policy  of  the  State,  which  were  much  commended  by  high 
authority.  In  1819  he  published  a  memoir  on  the  internal  improvements  and 
the  resources  and  finances  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  his  labors,  Hamilton  Ful- 
ton, an  English  engineer,  was  invited,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  to  come  out 
*o  North  Carolina  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  in  gold.    Fulton  arrived  about  the  middle 
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of  July,  1819.  He  brought  with  him  Robert  H.  Brazier,  as  surveyor,  at  a  salary  of 
|i,300»  and  the  two  made  snrveys  of  harbors  and  rivers  and  of  many  routes  for 
loads  in  -rariorus  i>arts  of  the  State.  The  plan  of  Judge  Murphey,  for  which  he 
obtained  ihe  approbation  of  Fulton,  was  to  improve  the  inlets  at  Nags  Head  (if 
ponible) ,  -which  has  sinoe  been  closed,  Ocracoke,  Beaufort,  Swansboro,  and  Wil- 
ndngtcm.  He  was  then  to  open  for  flatboat  navigation  the  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse, 
Gape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  Broad  rivers,  and  sundry  of  their  tributaries. 
He  was  to  join  the  Boanoke,  Tar  or  Pamlico,  and  Neuse  rivers  by  canals,  in  order 
to  ship  the  productions  of  the  valleys  watered  by  each  from  the  town  of  Beaufort. 
In  the  same  way  he  proposed  to  unite  the  Cape  Fear  with  Lumber  River  and  at  a 
znore  northerly  point  with  the  Yadkin  and  the  Yadkin  with  the  Catawba.  In 
this  way  he  hoped  to  bring  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  watershed  trending  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  except  that  of  Broad  River,  which 
drained  into  Sonth  Carolina.  In  this  way  it  was  expected  to  make  commercial 
marts  of  FayetteviUe  and  Wilmington.  Places  remote  from  water  routes  were  to 
be  supplied  with  an  improved  system  of  roads. 

This  plan  projMJsed  to  supply  the  State  with  the  most  approved  means  of  trans- 
portation then  known,  for  this  was  before  the  dawn  of  the  railroad  era.  The 
comprehensiveness  and  boldness  of  the  scheme  is  evident,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  very  comprehensiveness  was  the  cause  of  failure.  To  conciliate  favor,  inade- 
quate appropriations  for  various  parts  of  the  work  in  all  sections  of  the  State  were 
made  at  once.  Work  was  commenced  under  incompetent  supervision ,  and  resulted 
in  failure.  After  a  few  years  of  trial  the  whole  was  abandoned  and  the  engineer 
was  discharged.  The  expenditures  for  the  work  from  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
including  the  salary  of  the  principal  engineer  and  assistants,  was  repaid  tenfold 
in  the  t<^[>ographical  and  statistical  knowledge  obtained.'  The  series  of  reports 
made  to  the  board  of  internal  improvements  between  1818  and  1827  are  of  much 
value  in  themselves,  and  stand  as  the  beginning  of  geological  work  in  America.'' 

Judge  Murphey 's  devotion  to  the  history  of  the  State  was  not  less  than  that  to 
her  internal  development.  He  '*  studied  her  interests  by  every  light  of  political 
economy  and  every  record  of  the  past  within  his  reach,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  nearly  every  citizen  of  intelligence,  and  his  talents,  public  spirit,  and  engag- 
ing manners  rendered  him  a  favorite  among  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution."  He  gathered  materials  for  her  history  from  many  sources,  pub- 
lic and  private.  At  his  instance  the  legislature  had  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  examined,  and  prepared  a  preliminary  list  of  documents  relating  to  North 
Carolina.^  Literary  men  in  other  States  like  Jefferson  and  Madison  aided  his 
efforts,  family  archives  were  thrown  open  to  his  inspection,  and  some  of  the  Revo- 
luticRiary  leaders  then  surviving  furnished  reminiscences.  Under  date  of  Decem- 
b»  5,  1825,  Judge  Murphey  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  plan  on  which  he 
proposed  writing  the  history  of  the  State.  His  outline  was  an  admirable  one. 
He  divides  his  work  into  seven  x>arts:  (1)  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  America; 
(3)  the  aboriginal  history  of  North  Carolina;  (3)  the  colonial  history  of  North 
Carolina;  (4)  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  time  of  her  becoming  a  sovereign 

•The  expenditures  for  internal  improvements  from  December,  1827»  to  November  1, 1840, 
smoonted  to  1653,630.86.  From  the  beginning  in  1817  to  November  1, 1840,  the  expenses  were 
pBB,n3.84. 

'Folton^s  engagement  with  the  State  ended  with  the  end  of  1825.  The  next  year  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  Alanson  Nash,  who  had  been  rocom- 
ineoded  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  employed  by  North  Carolina  in  1827.  His  engagement  closed 
villi  the  end  of  1S38.  In  1838  Charles  B.  Shaw,  who  had  done  similar  work  for  Virginia,  was 
employed. 

*Iaw3  of  1820-27.  This  list  was  printed  in  1813,  and  this  effort  of  Jndge  Murphey  bore  froit 
iiztT years  later  in  the  magnificent  series  of  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina, 
^^pabHcation  yraa  begun  in  1886.    It  now  extends  to  fifteen  qnarto  volumes,  and  has  not  yet 
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State  in  1776;  (5)  physical  geo.<raphy,  soil,  climate,  and  meteorology  of  NortI 
Carolina;  (6)  geology  and  mineralogy  of  North  Carolina;  (7)  botany  of  Norl 
Carolina,  the  sylva,  flora,  and  fnngi  of  the  State.  Under  (3)  and  (4)  the  sod^ 
history  of  the  State  was  f nlly  developed. 

He  asked  the  State  for  assistance  toward  the  publication  of  this  great  wori 
This  aid  was  never  granted.  Sick  in  body  and  broken  in  fortune.  Judge  Mnrphi 
sank  to  his  grave  February  3,  1832,  and  his  historical  work,  beyond  a  few  chaj 
ters  on  the  Indians,  was  never  finished.  The  State,  with  characteristic  prod 
gallty,  allowed  his  great  collection  of  historical  nuiterials  to  be  scattered,  and  t| 
labors  of  the  first  native  historian  of  North  Carolina  were  seemingly  in  vain. 

As  we  have  seen,  Judge  Murphey  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  legii 
lature  of  1816  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  governor's  message  concert 
ing  education     He  brought  in  a  report,  in  part  as  follows:  I 

**  That  after  forty  years  of  successful  e3ci)eriment,  the  most  skeptical  can  no 
doubt  the  excellence  of  the  system  of  government  which  we  have  adopted.  •  •  *    I 

**A  republic  is  bottomed  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  her  citizens;  and  tha 
virtue  consists  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  moral  and  social  duties  and  in  obediend 
to  the  laws.  But  it  is  knowledge  only  that  lights  up  the  path  of  dut^,  unfolds  tm 
reasons  of  obedience,  and  points  out  to  man  the  purposes  of  his  existence.  In  i 
government,  therefore,  which  rests  upon  the  public  virtue,  no  efforts  should  bi 
spared  to  diffuse  public  instruction.  .  .  . 

'*  To  effect  this  oenevolent  purpose,  a  judicious  system  of  public  education  most 
be  established.  Few  subjects  present  more  serious  difficulties;  none  is  of  more 
vital  importance.  .  .  . 

**  Your  committee  feel  proud  to  look  back  and  review  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  North  Carolina  to  diffuse  public  instruction.  Few  States  have 
afforded  such  examples  of  private  munificence  for  this  purpose,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  lent  its  fostering  care,  by  establishing  a  university  and  endowing  it 
with  funds.  But  your  committee  regret  that  success  has  not  attended  these  benev- 
olent efforts  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  seem  to  have  merited,  and  they  enter- 
tain the  fear  that  no  better  success  will  hereafter  attend  them  until  a  genei-al 
system  of  public  education  shall  be  established  and  enforced  by  the  legislature. 
This  general  system  must  include  a  gradation  of  schools,  regularly  supporting 
each  other,  from  the  one  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education  are  taught  to 
that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  cultivated.  It  is  to  the  first 
schools  in  this  gradation  that  your  committee  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  at  this  time,  because  in  them  will  be  taught  the  learning  indispensable  to 
all— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  schools  must  be  scattered  over  every 
section  of  tne  State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced  and  in  them  it 
will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  commimity.  These  schools  will  be 
the  most  difficult  in  their  organization  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State;  bat 
they  will  be  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  will  be 
taught  in  them,  and  many  of  these  children  are  destined  never  to  be  taught  in 
any  other.  Here  their  education  will  begin  and  end.  With  the  letuming  which 
they  here  acquire,  they  will  pass  into  active  life  and  take  rank  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in  these  schools  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  should  be  inculcated  and  habits  of  subordination  and  obedience 
formed.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  unfortunate  children  are  growing  up  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  their  moral  and  religious  duties.  Their  parents,  equally  unfortunate,  know 
not  how  to  instruct  them,  and  have  not  the  opportunity  or  ability  of  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  those  who  could  Kive  them  instruction.  The  State,  m  the 
warmth  of  her  affection  and  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  must  take  charge  of 
those  children,  and  place  them  in  schools  where  their  minds  can  be  enlightened 
and  their  hearts  trained  to  virtue.  There  is  another  class  of  unf  ortunate«chilclren 
who  are  objects  of  anxious  solicitude.  These  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose 
parents,  bereft  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  rendered  doubly  vnretched  by  seeing 
their  children  bereft  of  the  opportunities  of  education.  How  often  among  these 
children  do  we  discover  the  most  promising  genius?  And  how  often  has  not  this 
genius  been  seen  to  burst  the  fetters  which  enchained  it  to  the  bed  of  poverty,  and 
towered  its  way  to  wealth  and  honors?  Genius  delights  to  toil  with  difficulties; 
they  discipline  its  powers  and  animate  its  courage.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
many  whose  elevation  has  been  preeminent  and  whose  virtues  have  adorned 
humanity  have  been  born  in  the  lap  of  poverty.  The  State  must  take  into  her 
bosom  the  poor  children  and  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  them  at  the  public 
expense.    Such  of  them  as  give  proofs  of  genius  and  hopes  of  future  usefulness 
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should  be  transferred  to  schools  of  higher  grade,  and  eventually  brought  forward 
into  actire  life  under  the  public  patronage.  .  .  . 

*  From  these  youths  teachers  may  be  selected  for  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
qualified  to  teach;  and  as  they  have  been  educated  at  public  expense  because  they 
were  poor,  thev  must,  in  return,  teach  gratuitously  the  poor  children  placed  under 
tlidr  care;  and  to  stimulate  them  to  honest  and  active  exertions,  let  those  who 
shall  faithfully  discharge  their  duty  in  teaching,  for  the  time  required  of  them,  be 
rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  being  advanced  into  higher  schools  and  insti  noted 
in  the  sciences  at  the  public  expense. 

"  Discreet  persons  must  be  appointed  in  each  county  to  superintend  and  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  sectional  schools  which  shall  be  establi8he<l,  and  to  desif^Qate 
tbeciiildren  who  shall  be  educated  in  part  or  in  the  whole  at  the  public  ejcpense. 
Tbe  application  of  the  funds  which  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  purposes  oi  these 
schools  shall  be  made  by  them. 

'There  yet  remains  one  class  of  unfortunate  human  being?  who  have  peculiar 
claims  upon  our  humanity  and  who  must  not  be  overlooked  in  a  plan  ol'  public 
injunction.    These  are  the  deaf  and  the  dumb. 

"  To  carry  into  effect  any  general  system  of  public  instruction  much  expense 
must  be  incurred.  But  your  committee  rejoice  tnat  the  state  of  onr  finances  will 
ahortlv  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars  for  this  purpose  and  not  yet  withhold  the  appropriation  which  shall  be 
oeceBsary  to  complete  the  system  of  internal  improvements  now  under  consid- 
oatioiL 

"Yoiur  conmiittee  recommend  to  the  two  houses  to  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly  appoint 
three  persons  to  digest  a  system  of  public  instruction,  founded  upon  the  general 
principles  of  the  foregoing  report,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  general  assembly.  **  ^ 

The  House  concurred  ther  -with. 

Judge  Murphey  was  accordingly  made  the  chairman  of  a  conmiittee  to  continue 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  and  to  make  a  further  report  at  the  next  session  of 
the  assembly.  In  the  meantime  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  school  system  of 
New  England  and  visited  Europe  to  examine  the  continental  systems.  The  results 
^  these  studies  are  embraced  in  the  report  made  to  the  assembly  on  November 
^r  191 T.  That  report  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  educational  era  in  North 
Caroliiia,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State  until  the 
end  of  the  civil  war.     It  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  reproduced  here  in  full. 

"The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  so  much  of  the  Message  of  his 
Eicellaicy  the  Gk)yemor,  as  relates  to  public  instruction,  Report  In  Part;  ^ 

*'Th«t  we  have  much  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  arrival  of  a  period, 
when  our  country  enjoying  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  free  from  donit-stic 
i^nietude,  turns  her  attention  to  improving  her  physical  resources,  and  the  moral 
wd  intellectual  condition  of  her  citizens.  The  war  of  party  spirit  which  for 
twenty  years  has  disturbed  her  tranquility  and  perverted  her  ambition,  has 
terminated;  and  political  strife  has  yielded  its  place  to  an  honorable  zeal  for  the 
pablic  welfare.  Enlightened  statesmen  will  avail  themselves  of  this  auspicious 
P^od  to  place  the  fortunes  of  the  state  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken;  to  found 
md  cherish  institutions  which  shall  guarantee  to  the  people  the  permanence  of 
their  government,  and  enable  them  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  The  legislature 
'>f  North  CaroUna,  giving  to  their  ambition  an  honorable  direction,  have  resolved 
^improve  this  period  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  to  adopt  and  carry  into 
*ff*ct  liberal  plana  of  internal  improvements;  to  give  encouragement  to  literature, 
^nd  to  diffuse  the  lights  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Let 
D«  foster  the  spirit  which  has  gone  abroad;  it  will  lead  to  the  happiest  results.  If 
we  ourselves  should  not  live  to  witness  them,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
ji^n  of  having  contributed  to  produce  them,  and  of  seeing  our  children  receive 
'^iIn  our  hands  a  country  growing  rich  in  physical  resources,  and  advancing  in 
•^^wsl  and  intellectual  excellence.  This  is  the  true  way  of  giving  strength  and 
P^nnanenoe  to  the  government;  of  giving  to  it  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

■^om  Senate  Journals,  1816,  PP.  36.  37. 

'Bflprodnced  from  Jonmals  of  the  Senate  for  1817,  pp.  30-42.  It  was  also  printed,  but  not 
^*='*»tcly.  In  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  Vol.  Ill  (1854),  pp.  243-258,  and  in  Nlles's 
"••Jrtw,  Vol  XV.,  sup.,  pp.  47-54  (1819). 
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and  nnrturing  it  with  their  affections.  What  x)eople  will  not  love  a  ^Termnen 
whose  constant  solicitude  is  for  their  happiness,  and  whose  ambition  is  to  elevat 
their  character  in  the  scale  of  intelli^;ent  beings.  Having  commenced  this  gree 
work  of  HnmanitY,  let  ns  persevere  in  it  with  a  patience  that  shall  not  tire,  an 
with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  abate;  praying  to  the  Father  of  all  good,  that  he  wil 
enlighten  and  direct  onr  course  and  finally  crown  our  labors  with  success. 

'' Yonr  committee  have  entered  uwm  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  a  fui 
conviction  of  thcdr  imx>ortance,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  their  discharge 
But  believing  that  let  the  subject  be  taken  up  when  it  may,  those  difficulties  wi 
exist,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  wii 
dom  of  others,  they  have  prepared  a  system  of  pul^ic  instruction  for  North  Care 
lina,  which  with  much  deference  they  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  € 
the  Oeneral  Assembly.  In  digesting  this  system,  they  have  adhered  to  the  gei 
eral  principles  of  the  report  on  this  subject,  submitted  by  a  conmiittee  to  the  laa 
Legislature,  and  have  embraced  a  provision  for  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
grc^ation  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

'*  To  give  effect  to  anv  general  plan  of  public  education,  it  is  essentially  necec 
sary  that  ample  funds  be  provided,  and  that  these  funds,  and  also  the  executio: 
of  the  general  plan,  be  committed  to  the  care  and  direction  of  a  board  compose 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  men.  Your  committee  reserve  for  a  more  special  repor 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction.  Thi 
subject  requires  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  would  only  embarrass  the  genera 
views  which  it  is  their  object  now  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Genera 
Assembly. 

**  Your  committee  have  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them  under  the  fol 
lowing  divisions: 

"1st.  The  creation  of  a  fund  for  Public  Instruction. 

**2d.  The  constitution  of  a  board  to  manage  the  fund  and  to  carry  into  execu 
tion  the  plan  of  public  instruction. 

''8d.  The  organization  of  schools. 

**  4th.  The  course  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  for  each. 

"5th.  The  modes  of  instruction. 

"0th.  The  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools. 

"  7th.  The  education  of  ];>oor  children  at  the  public  expense. 

"8th.  An  Assylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"Having  reserved  for  a  more  special  report  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  public 
instruction,  your  committee  will  first  submit  their  views  with  resi)ect  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  board  for  the  management  of  this  fund,  and  the  execution  and 
superintendence  of  the  general  plan  of  education  which  they  recommend. 

"THE  BOARD  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

"As  the  whole  community  will  be  interested  in  the  plan  of  education,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  should  be  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  have 
charge  of  all  our  literary  institutions;  and  to  give  more  weight  and  respectabilit5 
to  their  deliberations  and  resolves,  the  governor  of  the  State  should  be  placed  ai 
their  head.  It  will  be  their  province  to  manage  and  apply  the  fund  committed  tc 
their  care,  to  carry  into  execution  from  time  to  time  as  it  shall  be  found  practica- 
ble, the  different  parts  of  the  plan  of  public  education;  to  superintend  the  same 
when  in  full  operation;  to  prescribe  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  discipline 
and  government  of  the  schools;  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  legislature  of  theii 
proceedings  and  of  the  state  of  the  schools  under  their  charge.  Your  committee 
do  therefore  recommend, 

"  1st.  That  there  shall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  six  directors,  who  shall  be  styled  *The  board  of  public  instruction;' 
that  three  of  the  directors  shall  reside  at  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
and  three  shall  reside  at  or  to  the  westward  thereof. 

"  2d.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  *  ex  officio  *  president  of  the 
board;  but  the  board  may  appoint  a  vice  president  who  shall  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor. 

"3d.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  conducting  their  business,  who  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  services. 

"  4th.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation  for  their  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of  their  meeting ;  and  the 
same  'per  diem'  during  their  attendance  on  the  board,  as  is  now  allowed  hj  laj^ 
to  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  m  the 
city  of  Raleigh  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.    The 
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mident  of  the  board  may  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  shall  at  the  request  of  any  two 

\QD«etara  thereof,  convene  extra  meetings  of  the  hoard  for  the  transaction  of  any 
cxtnordinary  business.  A  majority  of  the  whole  nnmher  of  directors  shall  be 
Hceasary  to  constitate  a  board  for  tiie  transaction  of  business,  bnt  the  president 
or  any  single  director  may  adjoom  from  day  to  day  nntil  a  board  be  formed. 

"5th.  The  board  may  at  any  time  enact,  alter  or  amend  snch  mles  as  to  them 
J  Bay  seem  proper  for  tlie  purpose  of  regulating  the  order  of  their  proceedings; 
/  tier  may  adjourn  for  any  period  or  meet  at  any  place,  where  they  may  think  the 
pdjoiic  interest  shall  require.  They  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  limitations  to 
be  provided  by  law,  to  establish  and  locate  the  several  academies  directed  by  law, 
io  be  established;  to  determine  the  number  and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein; 
to  examine,  appoint  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  several  professors  and 
teachei«;  to  api)oint  in  the  first  instance  the  trustees  of  the  several  academies;  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  several  academies  and 
primary  schools, according  to  such  general  rules  as  shall  be  established  by  law;  to 
jrovide  some  just  and  particular  mode  of  advancing  from  the  primary  schools  to 
the  academies,  and  from  academies  to  the  university,  as  many  of  the  most  meri- 
torious children  educated  at  the  public  exx>ense,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  for 
pQbiic  instmction  may  suffice  to  educate  and  maintain,  after  the  whole  system  of 
pabhc  instmction  hereby  recommended,  shall  have  been  put  in  operation;  to 
iBanage  the  fxmd  for  public  instruction,  and  apply  its  proceeds  in  carrying  into 
exBcutioii  and  supporting  the  plan  of  education  committed  to  their  care;  and  in 
living  effect  to  this  plan,  the  board  shall  regard  the  primary  schools  at  its  foun- 
dation, and  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  for  public  instruc- 
tiofs,  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  any  academy,  so  ioug  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  an  application  may  leave  any  primary  schools  unprovided  for.  And 
the  board  ahall  have  power  to  enact, alter  or  amend  such  bye-laws  mles  and  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  various  subjects  committed  to  their  trust,  as  to  them  may 
8eem  exx^edient:  Provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State; 
and  they  shall  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time,  such  gen- 
tnl  laws  in  relation  to  public  instruction,  as  may  in  their  opinion,  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  State. 

"6th.  The  directors  of  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  the  time  being  shall, 
ex  officio^  be  trustees  of  the  tmiversity  of  this  State. 

''7th.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  have  charge  of  the  fund  for  public 
iistruction,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
piesideiit  of  the  board;  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  carryiug  into  effect  the  system 
<^  public  instmction  and  supporting  the  same,  shall  be  charged  upon  this  fund 
asd  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

'*8th-  The  board  of  public  instmction  shall  annually  submit  to  the  General 
Asaesntly  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  their  session,  a  view  of  the  state  of 
paiAic  education  within  the  State,  embracing  a  history  of  the  progress  or  declen- 
ikm  of  the  University  in  the  year  next  preceding,  and  illustrating  its  actual  con- 
dition and  future  prospects;  and  also  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  fund 
committed  to  their  trust  for  public  instmction. 

'*9th.  The  board  of  public  instruction  shall  be  a  body  politic  in  law;  shall  have 
a  common  seal  and  perpetual  succession;  shall  by  the  name  and  style  of  'The 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,*  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and 
being  impleaded;  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

"THE  OROANIZATION  OF  SCUOOLS. 

"In  arranging  the  system  of  schools,  your  committee  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  progress  of  education  natural  and  regular;  beginning  with  primary  schools,  in 
which  the  first  rudiments  of  learnin^^  are  taught,  and  proceeding  to  Academies, 
in  which  youth  are  to  be  instructed  in  languages,  anaent  and  modem  history, 
iaatfaemaid<^  and  other  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  into  the  Uni- 
TeiBity,  in  which  instmction  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  the 
ttiences  and  the  principles  of  the  useful  arts. 

**In  making  this  arrangement  the  greatest  difficulties  have  occurred  in  organiz- 
JDg  the  primary  schools.  These  difficulties  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  country 
^  the  State  of  its  i>opulation;  it  bein^  found  impossible  to  divide  the  State  into 
>oaD  flections  of  territory,  each  containing  an  adequate  population  for  the  support 
rf«  achool.  Any  attempt  to  divide  the  territory  of  the  State  into  such  small  sec- 
^^f^  with  a  view  ot  locating  a  school  in  each,  would  prove  unavailing;  and  how- 
^W  desirable  it  ntay  be,  that  a  school  should  be  established  convenient  to  every 
^Bdh  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  can  be  done.  But  so  far  as  it  is  practi- 
cabk^  extend  the  oonTenience  it  should  be  done.    The  primary  schools  are  of  the 
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first  importance  in  any  general  plan  of  public  education;  every  citizen  lias  i 
interest  in  them,  as  the  learning  indispensable  to  all,  of  reading,  writing  u 
arithmetic,  is  here  to  be  taught.  By  judicious  management  and  a  proper  selectu 
of  books  for  children  while  they  are  learning  to  read,  much  instruction  in  the 
moral  and  religious  duties  may  be  given  to  them  in  these  schools.  Your  comm 
tee  have  diligently  examined  the  different  plans  of  public  instruction  which  ha 
been  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  our  sister  State,  Virginia,  and  also  the 
which  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  some  of  the  New  England  States;  they  ha 
fdso  examined  the  plan  which  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  national  conve 
tion  of  France,  and  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  public  instruction  in  all  t 
communes  of  that  empire;  and  deriving  much  aid  from  this  examination  upi 
every  part  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  they  have  suggested  a  system  whu 
they  hope  mav  be  found  to  suit  the  conditions  of  North  Carolina.  In  designate 
the  schools  or  different  grades,  they  have  adopted  the  names  in  common  use. 
Your  committee  do  therefore  reconmiend  that  as  to 

**THB  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

**  1.  Each  county  in  this  State  be  divided  into  two  or  more  townships;  and  th 
one  or  more  primary  schools  be  established  in  each  township,  provided  a  lot 
ground  not  less  than  four  acres  and  a  sufl&cient  house  erected  thereon,  be  provid 
and  vested  in  the  board  of  public  instruction.  And  that  everv  incorxK)rated  tos 
in  the  State  containing  more  than  one  hundred  families,  shall  be  divided  in 
wards.  Such  town  containing  less  than  one  hundred  families  shall  be  consider 
as  forming  only  one  ward.  Each  ward  ujwn  conveying  to  the  board  of  pub! 
instruction  a  lot  of  ground  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  upwards,  ai 
erectins:  thereon  a  house  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  shall 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  primary  school. 

**  2.  The  court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  sessions  shall  annually  elect  for  each  tow 
ship  in  their  respective  counties,  five  persons  as  trustees  of  the  primary  schools 
be  established  in  such  township,  who  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  scites  of  the  pi 
mary  schools  to  be  established  thereon,  superintend  and  manage  the  same,  ma 
roles  for  their  government,  appoint  trustees,  appoint  teachers,  and  remove  the 
at  pleasure.  Thev  shall  select  such  children  residing  within  their  township,  who 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  who  shall  be  taught  at  the  sa 
schools  for  three  years,  without  charge.  They  shall  report  to  the  board  of  publ 
instruction,  the  rules  which  they  may  adopt  for  the  government  of  said  school 
and  shall  annually  report  to  the  said  board  the  state  of  the  schools,  the  numh 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  learning;  the  conduct  of  tl 
teacher,  and  also  every  thin^  connected  with  the  schools  of  any  importance. 

'*'S.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  taught  free  from  charge,  the  teach 
of  any  primary  school  may  receive  as  many  other  scholars,  and  at  the  rates,  whi' 
the  trustees  of  the  school  may  establish;  and  the  trustees  may  purchase  for  t 
use  of  the  pupils  educated  at  the  public  expense,  such  books,  stationery  and  oth 
implements  for  learning,  as  may  be  necessary. 

*'4th.  The  teacher  of  each  primary  school  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  hundr 
dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  public  instruction. 

*'This  plan  for  establishing  primary  schools  is  simple,  and  can  easily  be  carri 
into  execution.  It  divides  the  expenses  of  these  schools  between  the  public  ai 
those  individuals  for  whose  immediate  benefit  they  are  established;  it  secures 
regular  stix>end  to  the  teachers,  and  yet  holds  out  inducements  to  them  to 
active  and  faithful  in  their  calling;  and  it  enables  every  neighborhood,  wheth 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  be  few  or  many,  to  have  a  primary  school,  at  t 
cheap  price  of  a  small  lot  of  ground,  and  a  house  erected  thereon,  sufficient  f 
the  purposes  of  the  school — Were  these  schools  in  full  operation  in  every  secti* 
of  the  State,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  population,  more  than  fifteen  tho 
sand  children  would  be  annually  taught  in  them.  These  schools  would  be  to  t 
rich  a  convenience,  and  to  the  poor,  a  blessing. 

**  ACADEMIES. 

* 'After  children  shall  have  gone  through  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  f 
the  primary  schools,  those  of  them  who  are  to  be  further  advanced  in  educatio 
will  be  plaiced  in  the  Academies,  where  they  will  be  instructed  in  language 
ancient  and  modem  history,  mathematics  ana  other  branches  of  science  prepai 
tory  to  their  entering  into  the  University.  The  Academies  shall  be  located 
diflcerent  districts  of  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  expena 
of  purchasing  suitable  sites  and  erecting  thereon  the  necessary  buildings,  shall  1 
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diiided  betw^een  tbe  public  at  large  and  the  seyeral  districts.  Priyate  liberality 
^  of  late  erected  many  small  Academies  in  the  State,  which  deserve  the  consia- 
enti<Hi  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  From  the  benefits  which  have  accroed 
to  the  public  from  these  small  Academies,  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  good 
wUch  would  flow  from  larger  institutions  which  would  flow  from  larger  institu- 
tioiLB  of  the  aame  sort,  if  regularly  located  throughout  the  State,  and  aided  with 
loitable  funds.  The  state  of  learning  among  us  will  never  become  respectable 
im^  we  have  such  regular  Academical  institutions — Your  committee  do  tnerefore 
recQoimend, 

*'lst.  That  the  board  of  public  instruction  shall  divide  the  State  into  ten  Aca> 
demical  districts,  containing  each,  one  or  more  counties,  and  as  near  as  practicable^ 
•n  equal  number  of  white  i>opulatiou,  and  number  the  districts  from  one  upwards. 

'*^  When  in  any  of  the  districts  there  is  an  Academy  already  established,  the 
trustees  thereof  may  submit  to  the  board  of  public  instruction,  a  report  on  the 
actual  condition  of  their  institution,  its  relative  position  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  t  e  number  and  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  their  value  and  state  of 
repair,  the  extent  of  ground  on  which  they  are  erected;  the  number  and  denomi- 
nation of  the  professors  and  teachers  employed  therein,  and  of  the  pupils  educated 
thereat.  If  the  board  should  think  the  Academy  properly  situated  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  district,  and  that  its  buildings  and  grounas  will  answer  their  intended  pur- 
poses, notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  trustees;  and  ux>on  conveyance  being' 
made  of  the  said  ground  and  houses  to  the  board  of  public  instruction,  the  acad- 
emy shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  which  may  ce  extended  to  any  academy 
that  may  be  erected,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in 
relation  to  the  government  thereof,  which  the  board  of  public  instruction  or  the 
general  assembly  may  provide  for  the  general  government  of  the  academies  of 
the  State.  But  the  trustees  of  such  academies  may  continue  to  hold  their  offices 
and  to  supply  vacancies  occurring  in  their  body. 

•*.3d.  In  case  the  buildings  of  any  academy  already  established  and  so  accepted 
hy  the  board  of  public  instruction,  require  repair  or  any  enlargement  or  altera- 
tion, the  board  snail  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  repair,  alter  or  enlarge  the 
said  buildings,  provided  the  sum  so  appropriated  shall  not  exceed  one- third  part 
of  the  entire  value  of  such  buildings,  when  so  altered,  repaired  or  enlarged.  The 
alterations  or  enlargement  of  the  buildings  shall  be  planned  by  the  board  of  pub- 
lic instmction  and  executed  according  to  their  order. 

*•  4th.  In  any  academical  district  where  there  is  no  academy  now  established,  or 
iMHie  which  the  board  of  public  instruction  shall  think  will  answer  their  intended 
parpoee,  the  board  may  accept  a  lot  of  ground,  of  sufficient  extent  in  their  estima- 
tion, and  conveniently  situated  for  the  erection  of  an  academy  for  the  distr.ct; 
movided  that  two- third  parts  of  the  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
iraildings  for  the  said  academy  be  previously  subscribed  by  one  or  more  persons^ 
ind  the  p^ment  thereof  assured  to  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

*•  5th.  When  any  conveyance  of  the  lot  of  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected,  shall  be  accepted  of  by  the  board,  tney  shall  appoint  eleven  persons 
rcaidin^  within  the  district,  trustees  of  the  academy,  who  shall  be  deemed  a  body 
corporate  by  such  title  as  the  board  of  public  instruction  shall  prescribe;  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation;  shall  have  power  to 
ekct  a  president  from  their  own  body,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  shall  occur 
therein.  They  may  make,  alter  or  amend,  such  bye-laws,  rules  and  regulations, 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  government  of  their  own 
body,  and  of  the  professors,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  academy  of  which  they 
have  charge:  provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  such  general  regulations  as 
the  board  of  public  instruction  may  provide  for  the  general  government  of  the 
icademies  of  the  State. 

-*6th.  The  trustees  shall  provide  by  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
boildings  for  their  academy,  and  appoint  a  treasurer  who  shall  have  authority  to 
collect  the  several  sums  subscribed  thereto,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in 
mtue  of  their  order  upon  the  board  of  public  instruction,  signed  by  their  presi- 
dent, such  sums  of  money  as  the  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  appropriate  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  their  repairs  or  alterations,  salaries  of  professors 
and  teachers,  and  other  purposes  of  the  academy. 

*•  7th-  As  soon  as  any  academy  is  ready  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  trustees 
aay  recommend  to  the  board  of  public  instruction,  any  person  to  be  a  professor 
or  teacher  therein,  who,  if  approved  after  examination  in  some  mode  to  be  pre- 
*crfl)ed  by  the  board,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  professor  or  teacher  of  such  academy, 
*wk  tabject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees  or  of  the  board.  Whore 
^f^tndes  Bball  0€^r^  among  the  professors  or  teachers  during  the  recess  of  the 
J2P  97 89  ^  , 
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board,  the  tmstees  may  make  temporary  appointments,  to  be  confirmed  or  dia 
approved  by  the  board  at  their  next  session. 

^*8th.  The  tmstees  of  any  academv  may  fix  the  salaries  cf  their  reepectavi 
teachers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  iastnictioii:  One-third  paar 
of  the  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  tiie  board  at  such  times  and  in  such  way  as  tb«n 
shall  prescribe. 

*'lH:fa.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  any  academy  shall  be  bound  to  iiiBtmci 
free  of  charge  for  tuition,  the  pupils  whom  the  board  ot  public  instmctioii  nra; 
designate  to  be  taught  in  said  academy  at  the  public  expense. 

'*  Your  committee  have  perhaps  gone  into  unnecessary  details  respecting  tli 
academies.  Their  plan  simply  is,  to  divide  the  State  into  ten  academic»il  districts 
and  that  one  academv  be  erected  in  each;  that  the  State  shall  advance  one-th.ijn 
of  the  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  and  one-third  of  tb 
sum  to  be  paid  in  salaries  to  professors  and  teachers— making  it  their  duty  t 
teach  poor  children  free  of  cha^^ 

"THE  UNIVEBSITY, 

'*ThiB  institution  has  been  in  operation  for  tw^ity  years,  and  has  been  emi 
nently  useful  to  the  State.  It  has  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otkie 
cause,  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  reading  among  the  pec^le;  and  excite  a  ^irit  of  libera 
improvement;  it  has  contributed  to  change  our  manners  and  elevate  our  charactei 
it  has  given  to  society  many  useful  m^nbers,  not  only  in  the  liberal  professions 
but  in  the  walks  of  private  life;  and  the  number  of  its  pupils  who  are  honore 
with  seats  in  this  legislature  is  a  x)roof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  lield.  b 
their  fellow-citizens.  When  this  institution  was  first  founded,  it  was  fondly  bope 
that  it  would  be  cherished  with  pride  by  the  legislature.  But  unfortunately  th 
nature  of  the  fxmds  with  which  it  was  endowed,  in  a  short  time  rendered  it  odioa 
to  some,  and  cooled  the  ardor  of  others.  The  torrent  of  ^:«judice  could  not  b 
stemmed;  the  fostering  protection  of  the  legislature  was  withheld,  and  the  insti 
tution  left  dependent  upon  private  munificence. 

'*  Individuals  contributed  not  only  to  relieve  its  necessities,  but  to  rear  up  it 
edifices  and  establish  a  permanent  fund  for  its  support.  At  the  head  of  theee  ind: 
viduals,  stood  the  late  Governor  Smith,  Charles  Gerard  and  Gten.  Thomas  Persoi 
The  first  two  made  valuable  donations  in  lands,  and  the  last,  in  a  sum  of  mone 
with  which  one  of  the  halls  of  the  xmiversity  has  been  erected.  To  enable  tbex 
to  complete  the  main  edifice,  the  trustees  have  been  compelled  to  sdl  most  of  tb 
lands  devised  to  them  by  Mr.  Gerard,  and  as  the  lands  conveyed  to  them  by  Oo^ 
emor  Smith  lie  within  the  Indian  boundary,  the  trustees  have  not  been  able  as  y^ 
to  turn  them  to  a  productive  account.  With  the  aid  thus  derived  from  indivic 
uals,  together  with  occasional  funds  derived  from  escheats,  the  instatution  Ixs 
progressed  thus  far.  The  Legislature,  after  exhausting  its  patience  in  endeavoi 
ing  to  collect  the  arrearages  of  debts  due  to  the  State,  transferred  to  the  trustee 
of  the  University  those  arrearages,  with  the  hc^>e  that  they  would  be  able  to  enf  ore 
I)a3rment.  But  no  better  f ortxme  has  attended  their  efforts  than  those  of  the  St&te 
and  this  transfer  has  proved  of  no  avail  to  the  institution.  The  surplus  renaaini  ri 
in  the  hands  of  administrators  where  the  next  of  kin  have  made  no  claim  witbl 
seven  years,  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  trustees;  but  this  has  as  yet  yielde 
a  very  sm^ll  fund,  and  probably  never  will  yield  much.  The  legislature  bav 
enlarged  the  rights  of  inheritance,  and  in  this  way  have  nearly  deprived  the  ix^t; 
tution  of  the  revenue  from  escheats.  Amidst  all  these  embairassments,  the  tz-uj 
tees  have  never  lost  sight  of  tiie  necessity  of  accumulating  a  fund  in  bank  stool 
the  annual  proceeds  of  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  the  operations  ot  tb 
institution;  and  they  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  support  two  professoi 
ships,  and  employ  two  or  three  tutors.  But  there  is  little  prospect  of  addinsr  t 
this  fund,  tmtil  the  lands  ^iven  by  Governor  Smith  can  be  sold;  and  if  that  perio 
be  waited  for,  the  institution  must  necessarily  languish  and  sink  in  respectabiliti 
It  is  at  this  moment  almost  destitute  of  a  Library,  and  entirely  destitute  of  th 
Aparatus  necessary  for  instructing  youth  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sc 
ences.    Add  to  this,  that  one  half  of  the  necessary  buildings  have  not  been  erectei] 

*'In  this  state  of  things,  and  at  a  moment  when  former  prejudices  have  die 
away,  when  liberal  ideas  begin  to  prevail,  when  the  pride  of  this  State  is  awakex 
ing  and  an  honorable  ambition  is  cherished  for  her  glory,  im  appeal  is  made  to  tb 
patriotism  and  the  generous  feelings  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  an  institutioc 
which  in  all  civilized  nations,  has  been  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  moral  greatness 
and  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty.  That  people  who  cultivate  the  sciences  am 
the  arts  with  most  success,  acquire  a  most  enviable  superiority  over  others.    Lieame< 
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nenby  tbeir  ^tBOO^reries  and  works  gire  a  lafffcmg  erolendor  to  national  character; 
lodsM^  IB  t^e  emtiiiisiasm  of  man,  thst  there  is  not  an  indiyidnal,  however  hmn- 
Ue  in  life  bis  lot  may  be,  who  does  not  feel  prond  to  belong  to  a  conntry  honored 
with  great  men  ana  magnificent  institntions.  It  is  due  to  North  Carolina,  it  is 
ke  to  the  great  man,'  who  first  proposed  1^  foimdation  of  the  University,  to  fos- 
ter it  with  tbe  parental  fondness  and  to  g^ive  to  it  an  importance  commensnrate 
▼ithtbebigb  tkestizdea  of  the  State.  Your  committee  deem  this  snfoject  of  so 
audi  interest,  iAxast  they  beg  leave  in  a  future  report  to  submit  to  the  two  houses 
s  |Aan  for  increasing  t^e  funds  of  the  Univeraahr. 

''ThistnBtitatkynnafl  uniformly  labored  under  the  double  disadvantages  of  a 
wait  of  funds,  and  the  want  of  subsidisry  institutions,  in  which  youth  could  be 
iBSCructed  nreparatory  to  their  entering  upon  a  course  of  the  higher  branches  of 
idence  in  the  Univezvity.  This  latter  disadvantage  has  been  so  great,  that  the 
timiteeB  have  been  'Comx>elled  to  convert  the  University,  in  part  into  a  grammar 
achooL  Tbia  disadvantage  has  been  of  late  removed  in  part,  by  the  ^rtabii^ment 
<^  academies  in  cfifferent  parts  of  the  State;  but  it  will  continue  to  be  much  felt, 
nntii  regular  academical  mstitutions  shall  be  made  and  the  course  of  instruction 
prescribed  for  tbem. 

"* Another  serious  disadrantage  and  a  conseouence  of  the  one  last  mentioned,  is 
file  necessity  which  tbe  peculiar  state  of  acaoemical  learning  has  imposed  upon 
tbe  trustees,  of  conferring  the  honorary  depprees  of  an  University  xrpon  young  men 
who  have  not  made  that  progress  in  the  sciences,  of  which  their  diploma  purports 
to  be  a  testimonial.  This  is  an  evil  that  is  found  in  almost  all  the  Universities  of 
the  Union.  A  young  man  enters  into  an  University  with  only  slight  acquire- 
ments in  classical  education,  and  after  remaining  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  is  instructed  in  only  the  outlines  of  the  general  principles  of  science,  he  receives 
a  degree:  tbe  consequence  is  that  he  leaves  the  University  with  his  mind  trained 
<mly  to  general  and  loose  habits  of  Ibinking:  and  if  he  enters  into  professional 
Hfc,  be  bas  to  begin  his  education  anew.  The  great  object  of  education  is  to  dis- 
cipline "ttie  nrind,  to  g^ve  to  it  habits  of  activity,  of  close  investigation:  in  fine,  to 
teach  men  to  think.  And  it  is  a  reproach  upon  almost  all  the  literary  institutions 
of  our  country,  that  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  them  teach  most  young  men 
only  how  to  become  literagr  triflers.  Their  multifarious  occupations  dissipate 
their  time  and  attention:  They  acquire  much  superficial  knowledge;  but  they 
remain  ignorant  of  the  profounder  and  more  abstract  truths  of  philosophy. 
Indeed  the  road  to  the  profound  sciences  is  of  late  so  infested  with  pleasant  ele- 
mentary books,  compilations,  abridgments,  summaries  and  encyclopedias,  that 
few.  very  few,  in  our  country  ever  travel  it. 

*'To  remove  Ibis  reproach  upon  the  state  of  learning  among  us,  a  new  plan  of 
mstroction  in  our  university  must  be  organized;  a  plan  which  shall  give  to  the 
different  classM  in  the  institution,  an  arrangement  founded  npon  a  philosophical 
(firision  of  tbe  present  improved  state  of  knowledge;  and  which  in  its  execution 
ffeall  train  tbe  mind  Doth  to  Hberal  views  and  minute  investigation. 

"Your  committee  have  been  thus  particular  in  submitting  to  the  two  houses  an 
exposition  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  university,  with  a  view  of  recalling  their 
eonstderation  to  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution  as  to  every  part  of  the 
•ubject  referred  to  them;  *  Ibat  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 
legiatotore  for  tbe  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  mas- 
ters, pecid  by  tbe  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universi- 
tiea.'  Our  university  is  the  only  institution  which  the  legislature  has  yet  founded 
and  endowed  m  compliance  witii  this  injunction;  but  e\'en  as  to  this  institution 
Ae  spirit  of  tiie  constitution  is  far  from  being  complied  with.  We  have  not 
builmn^  for  tbe  accommodation  of  youth,  nor  books,  nor  apparatus  for  their 
instruction — 3rour  committee  do  therefore  recommend, 

"  Ist.  That  three  additional  buildings  be  erected  at  the  university;  two  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  and  one  for  the  library  and  apparatus.  This  last 
building  to  contain  suitable  rooms  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  by  the  different 
professors. 

••2d.  That  a  library  and  suitable  apparatus  for  instructing  youth  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  be  procured  for  the  use  of  the  said  institution. 

"3d.  That  funds  be  assigned  for  endowing  to  [two]  professorships,  and  sup- 
porting six  additional  teachers. 

"lluese  are  the  present  wants  of  the  university;  as  our  population  encreases, 
te  number  of  buildings  must  be  encreased,  and  more  funds  be  provided  for  sup- 
porting teachers.    In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report  your  committee  have  rec- 
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ommended  that  there  be  f oar  classes  in  the  university  with  a  professor  at  th 
head  of  each,  who  shall  be  assisted  with  snch  adjunct  professors  or  teachers,  4 
the  state  of  the  institution  may  require. 

**THE  COURSB  OF  STUDIES. 

**  1st.  In  the  primary  schools  should  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmeti< 
A  judicious  selection  of  books  should  from  time  to  time  be  made  bv  the  board  < 
public  instruction  for  the  use  of  small  children:  Books  which  wul  excite  thei 
curiosity  and  improve  their  moral  dispositions.  And  the  board  should  be  empo^ 
ered  to  compile  and  have  printed  for  the  use  of  primary  schools,  such  books  a 
they  may  think  will  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  intellectual  and  moral  instrxu 
tion.  In  these  books  should  be  contained  many  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  (A 
aud  new  testament,  that  children  may  early  be  made  acquainted  with  the  boo 
which  contains  the  word  of  truth,  and  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life. 

''2d.  In  the  academies  should  be  taught  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Englifl 
languages,  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid*s  element) 
Algebra,  (Geography,  the  elements  of  Astronomy,  taught  with  the  use  of  the  Globa 
ancient  and  modem  history.  The  basis  of  a  good  education  is  classical  and  matht 
matical  knowledge;  and  no  young  man  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  universit 
without  such  knowledge. 

**3d.  In  the  university  the  course  of  education  should  occupy  four  years;  an 
there  should  be  four  classes,  to  be  designated. 

**  Ist.  The  class  of  languages — In  this  class  should  be  studied,  1st.  the  moi 
difficult  Latin,  Greek  and  French  classes:  2d.  Ancient  and  modem  history:  Be 
Belles  letters:  4th.  Bhetoric. 

* '  2d.  The  class  of  mathematics — In  this  class  should  be  studied,  1st.  Pure  matht 
matics:  2d.  Their  application  to  the  purposes  of  physical  science. 

''  8d.  The  class  of  pnysical  sciences. — In  this  classtshould  be  taught,  1st.  Physia 
2d.  Chemistry:  8d.  The  philosophy  of  natural  history:  4th.  Mineralogy:  5th.  B0I 
any:  6th.  Zoology. 

'''4th.  The  class  of  moral  and  political  science.— In  this  class  should  be  taugb 
1st.  The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind:  2d.  morals:  8d.  The  law  of  nature  aud  c 
nations:  4th.  Government  and  legislation:  5th.  Political  economy. 

**THE  MODES  OP  INBTBUCTION. 

"  The  great  object  of  education  is  intellectual  and  moral  improvement;  and  tha 
the  mode  of  instruction  is  to  be  preferred  which  best  serves  to  effect  this  object 
That  mode  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  i1 
habits,  passions,  and  manner  of  operation.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  i 
ages  preceding  had  been  cultivated  onlv  in  its  detached  branches,  has  of  late  yeai 
received  form  and  system  in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  This  new  science  promise 
the  happiest  results.  It  has  sapped  the  foundation  of  scepticism  by  estciblishiD 
the  authority  of  those  primitive  truths  and  intuitive  principles,  which  form  th 
basis  of  all  demonstration;  it  has  taught  to  man  the  extent  of  his  intellectuj 

Sowers,  and  marking  the  line  which  separates  truth  from  hypotheticad  conjectar< 
as  pointed  out  to  his  view  the  boundaries  which  Providence  has  prescribed  t 
his  enquiries.  It  has  determined  the  laws  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mine 
and  furnished  a  system  of  philosophic  logic  for  conducting  our  enquiries  in  evei 
branch  of  knowledge. 

' '  This  new  science  has  given  birth  to  new  methods  of  instruction ;  methods,  wbic 
being  founded  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  have  em 
nently  facilitated  their  development.  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland  and  Joseph  Lai 
caster  in  England,  seem  to  have  been  most  successful  in  the  application  of  ne' 
methods  to  the  instruction  of  children.  Their  methods  are  different,  but  each  i 
founded  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  The  basis  of  eac 
method  is,  the  excitement  of  the  curiosity  of  children;  thereby  awakening  thei 
minds  and  preparing  them  to  receive  instruction.  The  success  which  has  attende 
the  application  of  their  methods,  particularly  that  of  Lancaster,  has  been  astoi 
ishing.  Although  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  Lancastrian  schools  wer 
first  established,  they  have  spread  over  the  British  empire,  extended  into  the  coi 
tinent  of  Euroj>e,  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  United  States.  Varion 
improvements  in  the  details  of  his  plan  have  been  suggested  by  experience  an 
adopted;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time,  his  will  become  "Om  universal  modeo 
instruction  for  children.  The  Lancastrian  plan  is  equally  distinguished  by  it 
simplicity,  its  facility  of  application,  the  rapid  intellectual  improvement  which  i 
gives,  and  the  exact  discipline  which  it  enforces.    The  moral  effects  of  the  plai 
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are  tlao  astonishing;  exact  and  correct  habits  are  the  sorest  safeguards  of  morals; 
aodit  has  been  often  remarked,  that  ont  of  the  immense  number  of  children  and 
grown  persons  instructed  in  Lancaster's  schools,  few,  very  few,  have  ever  been 
poeecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  any  offence.  Your  conunittee  do  therefore 
recommend  that  whenever  it  be  practicable,  the  Lancastrian  mode  of  instruction 
V  introduced  into  the  primary  schools.  The  general  principles  of  this  method 
Bay  be  sucoessfully  inteoduced  into  the  academies  and  university:  And  yotir 
committee  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  board  of  public  instruction,  and  the  profes- 
sors and  teachers  in  these  respective  institutions,  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
tdjpt  and  enforce  the  best  methods  of  instruction  which  the  present  state  of 
bowledge  will  enable  them  to  devise. 

*  THE  DISCIPLINE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

"In  a  republic,  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  the  law.  We  acknowl- 
ed^  no  sovereign  but  the  law,  and  from  Infancy  to  manhood  our  children  should 
be  tanght  to  bow  with  reverence  to  its  majesty.  In  childhood,  parental  authority 
enforces  the  first  lessons  of  obedience;  in  youth,  this  authority  is  aided  b^  the 
nmmcipal  law  which  in  manhood  wields  the  entire  supremacy.  As  the  political 
poirer  and  the  social  happiness  of  a  state  depend  upon  the  obedience  of  its  citi- 
-'  a«,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  teach  youth  to  reverence  the 
li^.and  cherish  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  its  authority.  Such  obedience 
Aot  only  contributes  to  the  strength  and  tranquility  of  the  state,  but  also  consti- 
tites  ^e  hams  of  good  manners,  of  deference  and  respect  in  social  intercourse. 
Bat  in  our  country,  youth  generally  become  acquainted  with  the  freedom  of  our 
political  institutions,  much  sooner  than  with  the  principles  upon  which  that 
freedom  is  bottomed,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  preserved;  and  few  learn,  imtil 
experience  teaches  them  in  the  school  of  practical  life,  that  true  liberty  consists 
iMt  in  doing  what  they  please,  but  in  doing  that  which  the  law  permits.  The 
<^^nence  has  been,  that  riot  and  disorder  have  dishonored  almost  all  the  col- 
leges and  Universities  of  the  Union. 

'*  The  temples  of  science  have  been  converted  into  theatres  for  acting  dis^acef ul 
KeDes  of  licentiousness  and  rebellion.  How  often  has  the  generous  patriot  shed 
tears  of  regret  for  such  criminal  follies  of  youth?  Follies  which  cast  reproach 
«pon  learning,  and  bring  scandal  upon  the  state.  This  evil  can  only  be  corrected 
by  the  moral  effects  of  early  education;  by  instilling  into  children  upon  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason,  the  principles  of  duty,  and  by  nurturing  those  principles  as 
p^^n  advances,  until  obedience  to  authority  shall  become  a  habit  of  their  nature. 
^^Iken  this  course  shall  be  found  ineffectual  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  be 
'tretched  forth  to  its  aid.  x 

'The  discipline  of  a  University  may  be  much  aided  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
jioildingB,  and  the  location  of  the  different  classes.  Elach  class  should  live  together 
i&  separate  buildings,  and  each  be  under  the  special  care  of  its  own  professors  and 
^'a^hera.  A  regular  system  of  subordination  may  in  this  way  be  established;  each 
c^aas  would  have  its  own  character  to  maintain,  and  the  Esprit  de  Corps  of  the 
classes  would  influence  all  their  actions.  Similar  arrangements  may,  in  part,  be 
laade  in  the  several  academies,  and  the  like  good  effect  expected  from  them. 

"The  amusements  of  youth  may  also  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  exactness  of  dis- 
npiine.  The  late  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson,  has  recommended 
*P^  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  at  a 
■^Hege  or  university,  at  the  hours  of  recreation  on  certain  days,  all  the  students 
*onld  be  taught  the  manual  exercise,  military  evolutions  and  manoeuvers,  should 
te  tinder  a  standing  organization  as  a  military  corps,  and  with  proper  officers  to 
train  and  command  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done  in  this 
*ay  towards  enforcing  habits  of  subordination  and  strict  discipline— u  will  l)e 
)h«tirovinceof  the  board  of  public  instruction,  who  have  the  general  superintend- 
^care  of  all  the  literary  institutions  of  the  state,  to  devise  for  them  systems  of 
"l^cipHne  and  government;  and  your  committee  hope  they  will  discharge  their 
^  with  fidelity. 

"THE  EDUCATION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN  AT  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENSE. 

**Oneof  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have  for  establishing  a  general 
P*Mi  of  pubMc  instruction,  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  onr  country, 
^h  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  the  allotments  of  human  life, 
^  the  poor  will  form  a  lar^e  portion  of  every  community;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
^Oie  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a  State,  to  extend  relief  to  this  unfortunate  part 
w  onr  species  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
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' '  ProTidence,  in  the  impartial  distribntion  of  its  favors,  whilst  it  faae  denied  to  tlit 
poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has  generally  bestowed  upon  them  the  bleeslTii 
of  intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  or  genius;  it  is  a  school  m  which,  ttti 
active  powers  of  man  are  developed  and  disciplined,  and  in  which  that  mora 
courage  is  acquired,  -which  enables  him  to  toil  with  difficulties,  privations  &ni 
want.  From  this  school  generally  come  forth  those  men  who  act  the  principa 
parts  upon  the  theatre  of  life;  men  who  impress  a  character  upon  the  age  in  wliicl 
they  live.  But  it  is  a  school  which  if  left  to  itself  runs  wild;  vice  in  all  it  s  depr a, vei 
forms  grows  up  in  it.  The  State  should  take  this  school  under  her  special  care,  an< 
nurturing  the  genius  which  there  |^wb  in  rich  luxuriance,  give  to  it  anhonora"bl 
and  profitable  direction.  Poor  children  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  State,  am 
by  proper  cultivation  they  will  constitute  a  fund  of  intellectual  and  moral  -worth 
which  will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest.  Your  committee  have  therefor 
endeavored  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  poor  children  in  the  primary  schools 
they  have  also  provided  for  the  advancement  mtothe  academies  and  university,  o 
such  of  those  cmldren  as  are  most  distinguished  for  genius  and  give  the  best  aasni 
ance  of  future  usefulness.  For  three  years  they  are  to  be  educated  in  the  prinaar 
schools  free  of  charse;  the  portion  of  them  who  shall  be  selected  for  fnrtlie 
advancement,  shall,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  future  education,  be  clothed 
fed  and  taught  at  the  public  expenee.  The  number  of  (drildren  who  are  to  be  th-a 
advanced,  will  depend  uiKm  the  state  of  the  fund  set  ajmrt  for  public  instmctior 
and  your  committee  think  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  the  number  to  th 
discretion  of  the  board,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  fund ;  and  also  to  leave  to  theu 
the  providing  of  some  just  and  particular  mode  of  advancing  this  number  ftror 
the  primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies  to  the  university. 

"AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

**  If  there  be  Miy  of  our  species  who  are  entitled  to  the  public  consideration  o 
the  irovemment,  it  is  surely  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Since  the  method  of  instmcrtin^ 
them  in  language  and  science  has  been  discovered,  numerous  asylums  in  differen 
countries  have  been  established  for  their  instruction.  While  we  are  eng^aged.  i] 
making  provision  for  others,  humanity  demands  that  we  should  make  a  snitabl 
provision  for  them.  Your  committee  do  therefore  recommend  that  as  soon  as  th< 
state  of  the  fund  for  public  instruction  will  admit,  the  board  who  have  charge  o 
that  fund,  be  directed  to  establish  at  some  suitable  place  in  the  State,  an  asylnm  f  o 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

**Your  committee  have  now  submitted  to  the  two  houses  their  general  vie-w 
upon  the  subject  referred  to  them.  They  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  fun<i  f  o 
public  instruction,  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  manage  this  fund,  and  to  carr' 
into  effect  the  plan  of  education  which  they  have  recommended.  This  plai 
embraces  a  gradation  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  contains  ; 
provision  for  the  education  of  poor  children— and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

**  When  this  or  some  other  more  judicious  plan  of  public  education,  when  li^-h 
and  knowledge  shall  be  shed  upon  all,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that  men  wi] 
be  convinced  that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  ar 
paths  of  peace;  and  be  induced  by  such  conviction  to  regulate  their  conduct  b 
the  rule  of  christian  morality,  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  wish  they  would,  d 
unto  them;  and  that  they  will  learn  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  tb  walk  bam 
bly  before  their  God. 

**  Your  committee  will  forthwith  report  bills  to  carry  into  effect  the  severa 
measures  recommended  in  this  report. 

**  Respectfully  submitted, 

**A.  D.  MURPHEY,  Chairniaix.** 

This  elaborate  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  by  th 
committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  several  measures  recommended.  The  bill  evei 
passed  its  first  reading  in  both  houses.'  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  da^ 
to  prepare  a  better,  more  compact,  or  more  connected  scheme  for  the  organiz>^tioi 
of  a  State  system,  but  it  undertook  too  much;  it  proposed  not  only  to  educate,  bu 
also  to  maintain  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  was  quite  beyond  the  power  o£  th< 
State  to  i)erform,  for  it  was  but  sparsely  settled  and  was  still  burdened  with  th< 
debt  of  recent  wars.    The  friends  of  the  measure  declined  to  eliminate  this  espe 

1  Senate  Journal,  pp.  87, 86;  House  Journal,  p.  0:>. 
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daHy  iminracticab^  feature  of  the  ML    They  desired  its  passage  as  a  whole;  snp- 
?orl  Ml  from  H  and  it  failed. 

There  was  some  desultory  discussion  on  the  question  of  public  schools  during 
fte  Best  eight  years.  Ghrremor  Holmes  mentions  i^ncultural  education  in  1822 
ad  oomviaiBB  of  the  '*  crowds  of  drones  that  haag  upon  the  rear  of  the  learned 
profeeaioas.*'  In  1S34  a  cuMmitlee  was  appointed  **  to  digest  and  report  to  the 
present  ee88io>ii  a  plaii  of  primary  schools,"  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  edu- 
a6oa  of  the  poor.    Governor  Burton  renewed  the  question  in  1825. 

VL  The  Literary  Board  and  Its  Work,  1825-1840. 

With  the  act  for  the  creation  of  a  literary  fund  ends  what  may  be  called  the 
period  of  tiie  private  schools.  Frc^i  this  time  the  common  schools  begin  to  come 
to  fee  front,  although  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  move- 
n^t  became  important  Now  for  the  fijrst  time  did  the  State  begin  to  provide 
fx  the  **  sdkool  or  schods  "  which  the  constitution  of  1776  had  instructed  her  to 
otabtiah.  The  report  of  Judge  Murphey  had  been  presented  to  the  general 
awmbly  in  1817.  The  initial  act  relating  to  schools  came  in  1825,  when  the  State 
began  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  public  schools,  the  theory  being  that  it  would 
fiot  be  well  to  depend  on  current  taxation  for  two  reasons  then  prevalent.  One 
"t»  that  taxes  were  to  be  leried  only  for  the  Bupi)ort  of  the  machinery  of  govem- 
inent,  of  which  the  common  schools  were  not  a  part;  the  second  was  because  these 
fchools  were  looked  on  as  of  the  nature  of  a  public  benevolence  or  charity. 

Tbe  fionroes  of  the  literary  fund  were  fixed  by  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1825. 
Tte  act  was  drawn  by  Bartlett  Yanoey,^  then  speaker  of  the  senate,  who  had  been 
in  eirliw  years  a  law  student  in  Murphey's  office  and  was  now  his  able  and  faith- 
M  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  the  common  schools.  The  fund  was  vested  in  a  cor- 
ponte  body  known  legally  as  *^  the  preaidfiiit  azkd  directors  of  the  literary  fund,'' 
bat  in  popular  parlance  as  "  the  literary  board."  It  consisted  of  the  governor  of 
tte  State,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  the 
^>eaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  and  their 
Ksccessors  in  office.  They  w&re  given  corporate  x)ower«  and  invested  wiiii  control 
<^  the  literary  fund.  This  fund,  *'  the  parings  of  the  treasury,"  as  Yancey  him- 
«if  styled  it,  was  to  be  **  applied  to  the  instruction  of  such  children  as  it  may 
bereafter  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  legislature  to  instruct  in  the  common  prin- 
c^es  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  and  was  defined  by  the  same  act  as 
^^Hisisting  of — 

'The  dividends  arising  from  the  stock  now  held  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
•cqinred  by  the  State  in  the  banks  of  Newborn  and  Cape  Fear,  and  which  have 
^  heretofore  been  pledged  and  set  apart  for  internal  improvement;  the  dividends 
Tiffing  from  stock  which  is  owned  by  tiie  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Com- 
^J,  the  Boanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek 
^«ri  Company;  the  tax  nnposed  bylaw  on  licenses  to  the  retailers  of  spirituous 
JWTB  and  auctioneers;  the  unex^nded  balance  of  the  agricultural  fund,  which, 
or  the  act  of  the  legislature,  is  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  all 
^^oneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands  (excepting  the  Cherokee 
ftad^J;  lie  sum  of  $21,090,  which  was  paid  by  this  State  to  certain  Cherokee 
Ij^iians  for  reservations  to  land  secured  to  them  by  treaty,  when  the  said  sum 
siill  be  received  from  the  United  States  by  this  State,  and  of  all  the  vacant  and 
^appropriated  swamp  lands  in  this  State,  together  with  such  sums  of  money  as 
^legiBliature  may  hereafter  find  it  convenient  to  appropriate  from  time  to  time." 

JOSEPH  CALDWELL  AND  HIS  MONITORIAL  SYSTEM. 

After  the  creation  of  the  literary  fund  there  was  another  pause  of  seven  years. 
^^  came  the  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  by  Eev,  Joseph  Caldwell,  president 

^^•rtideon  his  work,  probably  by  Wiley,  in  North  Carolina  Reader,  revieod  edition,  pp. 
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of  the  Tiniversity.  These  letters  were  eleven  in  number  and  grew  ont  of  th 
work  of  a  standing  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  from  the  commnnit 
at  large  to  report  on  the  subject  of  general  education.^  The  committee  neve 
met.  A  report  was  prepared  by  the  chairman,  accepted  by  the  other  member 
and  sent  in,  bat  it  called  for  the  creation  of  funds  so  vast  as  to  preclude  its  prai 
ticality.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  The  substance  of  tls 
letters  brought  together  in  pamphlet  form  in  1832^  had  been  commenced  moi 
than  two  years  before  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  under  the  signature  of  **Cleveland 
The  central  idea  in  these  letters  was  to  encourage  the  organization  of  the  men 
torial  system  in  the  State.  Dr.  Caldwell  begins  his  argument  by  noticing  son 
of  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  the  advance  of  education.    He  says: 

'*  Another  obstruction  meets  us  in  our  aversion  to  taxation  beyond  the  bare  nece 
si  ties  of  government  and  the  public  tranquillity.  ...  A  still  further  difficulty 
felt  in  the  indiflference  unhappily  prevalent  in  many  of  our  people  on  the  subje 
of  education.  ...  I  might  mention  further,  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstructioi 
the  scattered  condition  of  our  population.  ...  A  most  serious  impediment 
felt  in  our  want  of  commercial  opportunities  by  which,  though  we  may  posse 
ample  means  of  subsistence  to  our  families,  money  is  difficult  of  attainment 
build  schoolhouses  and  support  teachers.  ..." 

As  to  the  relative  significance  of  these  various  obstructions,  he  says: 

'»  With  respect  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  our  aversion  to  taxation,  I  am  reac 
to  admit— nay,  conclusively  to  affirm — that  it  must  and  will  be  fatal  to  evei 
scheme  of  popular  education  to  which  it  is  made  necessary.  As  to  a  spirit  of  ho 
tility  against  knowledge  and  a  determination  upon  principle  to  sustain  the  caui 
of  ignorance  and  to  exclude  all  education  as  a  foe  to  human  happiness  and  to  tri 
republicanism,  the  portion  of  our  people  who  hold  such  opinions  is  too  small  i 
contend  with  the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  who  for  the  honor  of  our  Stale,  it 
verily  believed,  are  of  entirely  dilferent  sentiments.  .  .  .  Our  resources  doubtle 
fail  for  want  of  commercial  privileges.  But  this  obstacle,  too,  ceases  if  some  plj 
for  the  diffiision  of  education  can  be  effected  by  means  already  at  our  comman 
...  It  will  be  forever  vain  to  meditate  plans  of  legislative  action  if  we  pei^sist ! 
looking  to  means  which  the  people  have  given  prescriptive  evidence  that  they  wi 
never  adopt.  Why  continue  to  press  schemes  from  year  to  year,  involving  tl 
necessity  of  taxation?  .  .  .  Thousands  of  parents  are  ready  to  second  any  prad 
cable  system  by  which  education  may  be  accessible  to  their  children.  ..." 

He  then  discusses  the  methods  that  were  ordinarily  followed  to  provide  for  po 
ular  education.  One  was  voluntary,  where  the  matter  is  left  entirely  to  tl 
people;  a  second  was  by  the  intervention  of  the  legislature;  a  third  was  a  coml 
nation  of  the  other  two.  The  first  had  been  followed  in  North  Carolina.  Tl 
had  disadvantages: 

'*  The  evil  which  Is  really  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  want  of  qualified  masters, 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  teacher  at  all,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  in  the  prese 
state  of  the  country  not  one  is  properly  fitted  for  ttie  occupation.  Do  we  thii 
that  of  all  the  professions  in  the  world  that  of  a  schoolmaster  requires  the  lea 
preparatory  formation?  If  we  do,  there  can  not  be  a  more  egregious  mistai 
For  if  any  man  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  who  can  read,  write,  and  ciph( 
were  taken  up  to  be  trained  to  the  true  methods  of  instructing  and  managing  i 
elementary  school  by  a  master  teacher  who  understood  them  well,  he  could  scarce 
comprehend  them  and  establish  them  in  his  habits  in  less  than  two  years.  .  .  . 

**  In  the  present  condition  of  society  and  of  public  opinion  the  occupation  ol 
schoolmaster,  in  comparison  with  others,  is  regarded  with  contempt.  It  won 
bo  wonderful  were  it  otherwise,  when  we  look  at. the  manner  in  which  it  is  ve 
often,  if  not  most  usually  filled.  Is  a  man  constitutionally  and  habitually  ind 
lent  a  burden  upon  all  from  whom  he  cao  extract  a  support?    Then  there  is  o; 

1  According  to  Governor  Holden  this  committee  consisted  of  Dancan  Cameron,  Peter  Browi 
and  Joseph  Caldwell.    The  date  of  its  appointment  is  uncertain. 

«  Letters  |  on  I  popular  education,  I  addressed  |  to  the  people  |  of  I  North  Carolina  |  [7  lii 
quotation]  |  Hillsborough :  |  printed  by  Dennis  Heartt  |  1832. 
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way  of  shaking  him  off;  let  ns  make  him  a  schoolmaster.  To  teach  a  school  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  little  else  than  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.  Has  any  man 
wasted  all  his  property  or  ended  in  debt  by  indiscretion  and  misconduct?  The 
bnsinesB  of  school  keepmg  stands  wide  open  for  his  reception,  and  here  he  sinks  to 
the  bottom  for  want  of  capacity  to  support  himself.  Has  any  one  mined  himself 
and  done  aU  he  conld  to  cormpt  others  by  dissipation,  drinking,  sednction,  and  a 
coarse  of  irr^nlarities?  Nay,ha8  he  returned  from  a  prison  amr  an  ignominious 
atonement  for  some  violation  of  the  laws?  He  is  destitute  of  character  and  can 
sot  be  tmsted.  but  presently  he  opens  a  school  and  the  children  are  seen  flocking 
into  it,  for,  if  he  is  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity,  we  shall  all  admit  that,  as  he 
can  read  and  write  and  cipher  to  the  square  root,  he  will  make  an  excellent  school- 
master. In  abort,  it  is  no  matter  what  the  man  is,  or  what  his  manners  or  prin- 
ciples, if  he  has  escaped  with  life  from  the  penal  code,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
Uunk  that  he  can  still  have  credit  as  a  schoolmaster.  ..." 

He  then  reviews  the  public-school  methods  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  and 
enters  into  a  computation  to  show  what  would  be  the  cost  of  supplying  the  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina  with  a  given  number  of  schools.  There  were  64  counties 
in  the  State.  If  these  counties  were  given  one  school  each,  at  a  cost  of  $50  each 
per  year,  there  would  be  an  exx>enditure  of  $3,200,  representing,  if  capitalized  at 
6  per  cent,  a  fund  of  $53,333.  If  16  schools  were  allowed  to  the  county,  which 
it  was  estimated  would  place  a  school  in  each  8  square  miles  of  territory,  the 
principal  needed  would  be  $853,333.  If  these  schools  cost  $100  per  year,  instead  of 
$50,  the  principal  would  be  $1,706,666. 

'*  To  raise  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  we  must  be  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  for  fifteen  years.  Is  this  within 
the  limits  of  probability?  It  is  presnmed  that  no  one  will  pronounce  that  it  is.  .  .  . 
Our  habits  are  at  variance  with  taxation  for  any  purpose  beyond  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  governmental  subsistence.  ...  It  is  now  submitted  to  the  dispassionate 
consideration  of  those  who  look  to  New  York  or  Connecticut  for  plans  of  x>opu]ar 
education,  whether  the  proposal  and  discussion  of  them  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  any  other  consequences  than  apprehension  in  the  general  mind  that  the 
wtuole  subject  of  education  is  hopeless.  .  .  . 

**  I  have  mentioned  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  provision  for  general 
^ncation,  most  of  which  it  is  probably  in  our  power  to  supersede.  But  one  there 
is  of  which  in  our  present  situation  this  is  not  to  be  said,  and  until  it  is  removed 
it  would  prove  alike  fatal  to  all  that  could  be  proposed.  It  is  the  want  of  teachers 
qualified  for  the  business  of  instruction,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  instituting  and 
maintaining  schools.  ...  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  these  letters  that  an 
institution  for  preparing  schoolmasters  for  their  profession  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary and  in  the  first  instance  at  least  as  a  competent  provision  in  our  own  State 
for  general  education.  .  .  . 

"*  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  object  for  many  years  past  in  British  India 
to  discover  and  put  in  practice  the  most  effectual  methods  of  diffusing  Christ  an 
civilization  among  the  population  of  that  country.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  ol^ect  that  Bell  instituted  his  system  of  mutual  instruction.  It  was  soon  con- 
sidered as  the  most  successful  plan  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  Its  pecul- 
iarities were  so  various,  and  so  much  depended  upon  familiar  acquaintance  in  the 
t^u:her  with  these  peculiarities,  that  few  could  adopt  them  from  description,  (ind 
none  conld  fully  understand  and  apply  them  in  practice  without  witnessing  the 
processes  through  which  the  pupils  were  passed  in  the  whole  course  of  their  edu- 
cation. It  was  on  this  account  deemed  expedient  to  establish  institutions  called 
'central  schools,*  whose  purpose  was  to  tram  up  teachers  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  schools  as  theymight  be  formed  in  every  place  and  conduct  them  with  the 
necessary  skill.  The  reason  why  they  were  denominated  central  schools  obviously 
occurs.  They  were  points  of  emanation,  fountains  of  light,  from  wh.cU  knowl- 
edge was  to  be  propagated  in  every  direction  till  it  should  reach  the  extremities 
of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

**  It  is  in  our  power  without  delay  to  commence  an  efficient  plan  of  popular  edu- 
cation, by  providing  such  a  corps  of  instructors  and  offering  them  to  the  people 
npon  terms  to  which  few  or  none  could  think  beyond  their  ability.  We  have  a 
literary  fund  to  the  amocmt  of  $80,000  or  $100,000.  Let  it  forthwith  be  profitablv 
invested.  Let  its  annual  interest  be  applied  for  the  erection  of  a  central  school; 
that  is,  an  institution  for  preparing  schoolmasters  upon  the  most  improved  methods 
of  instruction.  Let  a  head  teacher  be  selected,  with  time  and  opportunity  for 
inquiry,  from  the  whole  field  of  the  United  States,  and  a  salary  be  allowed  him,  to 
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-take  charge  of  the  mBtitntion,  and  in  the  central  schoc^  let  him  train  men  sent  to 
it  from  all  the  connties  of  the  State.  •  .  . " 

Dr.  Caldwell  then  discnsses  the  organization  and  the  form  the  administration 
of  the  central  school  should  take; 

**The  literary  fmid  of  North  Carolina  amoraits,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  $100,000. 
This  is  amply  sufficient  f oar  the  x;reation  and  sapport  of  tSie  inalitutlon  of  which 
we  speak.  .  .  . 

**  Whether  gronnds  shoiild  be  annexed  for  mamial  labor  and  to  aid  in  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  candidates  is  an  inquiry  worthy  of  consideration.  .  .  . 

"The  school  commissioners  being  appointed,  they  are  to  govern  themselTes  ly 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislatmre.  For  a  Jimi£&d  time,  previously  published, 
they  will  receive  the  names  of  such  applicants  for  education  to  the  profession  of 
teachers  as  shall  choose  to  offer.  From  these  tbey  will  select  as  many  as  the  county 
will  consent  to  support  at  the  central  acihool  at  $100  each  p^  year  through  the  time 
required  for  completing  an  education.  If  mor-e  than  $100  be  necessary^  let  it  be 
added  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 

"The  candidates,  before  admission, may  be  required  to  enter  into  bond  with 
competent  security  to  the  county  commissioners,  that  should  they  afterwards 
desert  the  profession  for  which  ihey  are  thus  educated  at  the  public  expense,  they 
shall  replace  the  sum  expended  by  the  county  upon  their  education.  «  .  « 

"  The  central  school  should  always  have  one  or  more  primary  schools  of  children 
and  young  persons  connected  with  it,  for  exemplification  to  the  candidates  of  the 
instruction  in  such  schools.  These  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  who  receives  a  salary,  should  afford  tuitiooi  gratuitously  to  tiie  pupils. 

"  It  IS  evident  that  when  the  masters  educated  in  the  central  school  return  to 
their  counties,  their  services  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  iMnefit  of  such  neighbor- 
hoods as  will  erect  schoolhouses,  and  proffer  tiie  sum  Teqnisite  by  law  for  the 
tuition  of  their  children. " 

THE  GKOWTH  OF  THE  LITERABY  FU2fD. 

After  the  letters  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  next  movement  was  the  act  of  18d6-^7,  "to 
drain  the  swamp  lands  of  this  State  and  to  create  a  fund  for  common  schools'' 
(chap.  23),  and  the  act  "to  provide  for  the  draining  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake" 
(chap.  25) .  The  first  of  these  made  some  change  in  the  composition  of  the  literary 
board,  providing  that  it  should  consist  of  the  governor  and  of  three  other  members 
appointed  by  him  with  the  advice  of  his  council;  enumerated  the  property  that 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  literary  board;  appropriated  $200,000  for  its  use  in 
draining  the  swamp  lands  and  authorized  them  to  employ  an  engineer  for  the 
work.  For  the  draining  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  $8,000  was  appropriated.  The 
same  legislature  instructed  the  board  to  digest  and  report  on  a  system  of  public 
schools.  This  was  made  in  1838,  and  is  summarized  further  on  (see  p.  1420) .  The 
legislature  of  1838  passed  an  act  under  which  organization  of  the  schools  began. 
This  was  superseded  in  1840  by  a  better  act.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  growth  of  the  literary  fund  from  its  beginning  November  1, 1825, 
until  1840, 

The  literary  board  was  organized  January  16, 1827,  under  the  law  of  1825.  It 
consisted  of  Hutchins  G.  Burton,  governor^  as  president;  John  Louis  Taylor,  chief 
justice;  Bartlett  Yancey,  speaker  of  the  senate;  James  Iredeli,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  John  Haywood,  treasurer.  The  receipts,  income,  of  the  fund  on 
Febniary  1,  1827,  amounted  to  $12,724,951,  and  on  November  1,  1828,  the  fund 
itself  amounted  to  $77,811.62^,  mostly*in  bank  stock.  In  1829  there  were  no  dis- 
bursements, and  the  income  arising  from  receipts,  interest,  etc.,  for  the  year  was 
$16,308.18.  In  1830  it  was  $30,152.88^;  in  1831,  including  special  gift  from  the 
legislature,  §74,476. 48^;  in  1832,  $88,156.61i,  with  no  expenditures.  In  his  message 
to  the  legislature  on  November  18, 1838,  Governor  Swain  said  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  literary  fund  was  as  yet  '*  too  small  to  justify  our  entering  upon 
any  general  system  of  education.  Indeed,  were  this  fund  much  larger,  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  the  period  has  yet  arrived  when  it  can  be  judidoufily 
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espesded."  The  sparseness  of  population  was  the  great  trouble.  The  governor 
felt  that  inlets  mnst  be  opened,  roads  improved,  canals  dug,  railroads  built,  and 
agricnltiire  improved  before  much  could  come  to  the  schools.  The  report  of  the 
HtCTMy  board  for  1833  shows  $117,024,811,  with  no  expenditures.  The  board  had 
declined  to  invest  in  the  United  States  Bank  and  so  the  entire  fund  was  idle.  This 
report  dtscuBsed  in  detail  the  draining  of  the  swamp  lands,  especially  Mattamus- 
keirt  Lake.  The  literary  board  worked  in  full  sympathy  with  the  board  of  internal 
improvements.  Both  made  a  strong  appeal  for  more  attention  to  the  methods  of 
commnnication.  It  was  said  that  the  departure  of  so  many  young  men  from  the 
State  was  due  to  this  fact  alone,  for  lands  had  ceased  to  have  value  when  measured 
in  produce,  and  farmers  were  land  seU^rs  that  they  might  emigrate  and  none  were 
land  buyers. 

In  1834  the  fund  amounted  to  $139,403.99^,  which  was  invested  in  1,200  shares  of 
^ock  in  tiie  Bank  of  the  St^e  of  North  Carolina.  There  were  other  investments 
in  lS3o.  As  yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  schools.  The  literary  board,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  look  on  itself  as  little  more  than  an  agent  for  the  investment  of  funds, 
and  its  reports  are  almost  entirely  financial  in  character.  Further,  the  State,  cor- 
porationa,  and  individuals  looked  on  the  fund  as  a  reserve  on  which  they  could 
draw  in  time  of  need.  As  a  result,  H^ere  were  none  to  urge  the  cause  of  the  schools. 
Governor  Si»ight  reported  on  November  22, 1836,  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
fund  was  then  $242,045.09. 

About  this  time  the  Federal  Gh>vemment  paaaed  the  act  to  distribute  the  surplus 
revenue.  Hie  State  of  North  Carolina  received  from  this  distribution  $1 ,433,757.40. 
The  l^islature  provided  that  $300,000  of  this  fund  should  go  to  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt;  $300,000  was  appropriated  for  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear, 
and  $200,000  for  draining  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State.  Both  of  the  latter  invest- 
ments were  for  the  benefit  of  the  literary  fund.  *  The  amount  received  for  the  two 
years  ending  November  1, 1838,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  having  been  made 
biennial  instead  of  annual,  and  the  reports  of  the  State  officers  being  changed  to 
agree  with  it,  was  $682,964.02.  This  included  the  $300,000  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The  whole  of  the -literary  fund,  as  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1838,  including 
stock,  swamp  lands,  and  other  sources,  was  $1,732,485. 

The  special  report  to  the  legislature  of  1838  reviews  the  permanent  property  as 
follows: 

''A  million  of  acres  of  swamp  lands  of  uncertain  value;  5,000  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Bank  of  the  State,  and  5,207  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  subscribed  at 
$100  per  share;  500  shares  of  stock  in  the  Boanoke  Navigation  Company,  subscribed 
for  at  $100  per  share,  and  probably  worth  half  the  sum;  650  shares  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Navigation  Company  (500  subscribed  for  at  $50  and  100  at  $100  per  share),  subject 
to  a  like  depreciation;  the  dividends  on  6,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Wilmington 
and  Raleigh  Railroad  Company,  subscribed  for  at  $100  per  share;  and  175  shares 
in  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  Company,  subscribed  for  at  $100  per 
share,  the  latter  of  no  marketable  value." 

The  xKrmanent  ftmd  from  other  sources  of  revenue  were  to  be  added: 

The  tax  imposed  by  law  upon  the  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  tax  on  auc* 
tloDeera,  all  moneys  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  entries  of  vacant  lands  (except 
Cherokee  lands),  and  all  profits  accruing  to  the  State  for  subscriptions  to  works 
of  internal  improvement  and  from  loans  made  from  the  internal  improvement 
fund.* 

The  estimated  annual  income  from  all  sources,  the  bank  stock  being  above  par 
and  the  navigation  below,  was  $111,000. 

>  Laws  1836-87,  p.  127,  and  Laws  1838-30,  p.  203. 
■And  in  earlier  years  a  tavern  tax. 
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On  November  1,  1840,  the  resonroes  of  the  board  amonnted  to  $2,241,480.05, 
invested  principally  as  follows: 

Stock,  Bank  of  Cape  Fear $532,300.00 

Stock,  Bank  of  State 500,000.00 

Notes  of  individuals  and  corporations 155,943.75 

Swamp  improvements 62,829.24 

Bonds  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad 140,000.00 

Bonds  of  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad 85,000.00 

Stock  of  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad 600,000.00 

THE  REPORT  OP  1888. 

The  literary  board,  tinder  date  of  December  4,  1838,  made  a  full  report  to  the 
legislature.     In  this  rex>ort  the  chairman  says: 

**The  board  have  given  to  this  subject  attentive  and  anxious  consideration,  and 
taken  pains  to  procure  all  the  information  within  their  reach  which  seemed 
essential  to  enlightened  legislation.  .  .  . 

**They  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  in  connection  with  this  topic  that  their 
efforts  to  procure  still  more  important  information  with  respect  to  the  actual 
state  of  education  in  North  Carolina  have  been  much  less  successful,  and  that  no 
means  at  their  command  will  enable  them  to  obtain  such  facts  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty  required  at  their  hands. 

**The  reports  to  the  senate  in  1816  and  1817,  by  the  late  Judge  Murphey,  the 
letter  of  Charles  R.  Kinney,  esq.,  communicated  to  the  general  assembly  by  Gov- 
ernor Owen  in  1828,  and  the  letters  of  the  late  President  Caldwell,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  and  republished  in  pamphlet  form  in  1832,  have  Seen 
procured  not  without  difficulty.  They  contain  many  valuable  suggestions,  and 
will  well  reward  the  labor  of  the  most  careful  examination;  but  they  are  all  emi- 
nently wanting  in  that  which  individual  effort  is  incompetent  to  supply-— the 
precise  and  mmute  statement  of  facts  by  which  alone  the  accuracy  of  their 
theories  can  be  tested. 

**  The  memoir  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  and  on  the  resources  and 
finances  of  the  State,  published  by  Judge  Murphey  in  1819,  is  the  first  and  only 
essay  that  has  been  made  toward  the  compilation  or  a  system  of  statistics  almost 
as  indispensable  to  intelligent  legislation  on  the  leading  interests  of  the  State  as  a 
well-arranged  account  book  to  the  proper  management  of  individual  affairs.  ..." 

The  rei^rt,  after  considering  the  size  of  North  Carolina,  her  diversity  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  probable  amount  of  illiteracy,  reviews  the  permanent  property  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  that  was  committed  to  the  board  for  school  purposes,  and 
continues: 

**To  devise  a  system,  then,  which  shall  secure  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  for  150,000  children  dispersed  through  the  State  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  every  square  mile,  with  the  resources  stated,  would  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
cise duty  required  of  the  board  by  the  last  general  assembly.  .  .  .  Our  condition 
is  not  unfavorable  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  We  have  the  neces- 
sary resources,  and  need  nothing  but  the  will  to  apply  them  liberally  and  the 
intelligence  to  apply  them  with  discretion.  ..." 

The  board  then  unfolds  its  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  and  considers  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  same. 

**  The  districta  having  been  designated  and  the  requisite  schoolhouses  erected,  the 
difficult  question  returns  upon  us.  How  are  instructors  to  be  provided?  No  one 
capable  of  forming  correct  opinions  upon  the  subject  and  conversant  with  the 
state  of  things  around  us  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  can  find  1,250  prop* 
erly  qualified  instructors  in  North  Carolina  or  any  considerable  proportion  ot  this 
number.  They  can  not  be  had  from  the  North,  if  it  were  desirable  to  employ 
others  than  those  reared  in  our  State,  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  is  mucn 
more  loudly  complained  of  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  even  in  Ubssa- 
chusetts,  than  here.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  We  will  be  compelled  to  iwopt 
the  course  crowned  with  such  perfect  success  at  Hofwyll,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Prussia,  and  Germany,  and  whicn  is  now  in  the  progress  or  successful  experiment 
in  New  York,  and  about  to  be  adopted  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusette-- 
a  scheme  pressed  with  so  much  earnestness  and  ability  on  the  attention  of  tne 
citizens  of  this  State  by  President  Caldwell,  in  his  volume  of  letters  published  in 
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1833,  and  which  indeed  constituted  his  only  plan  and  hope  for  the  improvement  of 
our  common  schools.  We  mnst  establish  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  our 
own  teachers,  and  we  need  entertain  no  hope  of  accomplishing  the  favorite  object 
of  the  State  in  any  other  way.  .  .  . 

"If  a  system  of  common  schools  of  this  or  similar  extent  should  find  favor  with 
the  general  assemUy,  it  will  next  become  necessary  to  inquire  more  particularly 
into  the  amount  of  expenditure  it  will  involve  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
requisite  funds  can  be  provided. 

"The  net  annual  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  as  at  present  constituted,  can 
not,  as  before  remarked,  be  less  than  $100,000,  and  will  probably  exceed  that  sum. 
The  act  of  1825,  creating  the  fund,  provides  that  it  shall  be  distxibuted  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  white  x>opulation.  No  illustration  can  be 
necessary  to  show  that  this  sum,  unassisted  from  other  sources,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  any  general  system  of  education.  The  distribution 
of  the  fond  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  however,  should  not  be  made  until  the  citi- 
zens of  each  county  shall  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  scheme  at  the  ballot  box 
and  the  justices  of  the  county  court  shall  have  levied  and  collected  twice  the 
unonnt  that  the  county  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State.  .  .  . 

**To  superintend,  direct,  and  control  the  whole  of  this  complicated  but  not 
inhannonious  machinery,  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  must  be  selected. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  office  in  the  State  so  difficult  to  fill  well,  as  there  is  certainly 
none  of  such  incalculable  importance.  For  such  a  station  no  character  is  too 
exalted,  no  amount  of  learning  too  varied  and  extensive,  no  talents  too  command- 
ing, no  benevolence  too  active  or  expansive.  He  must  direct  the  normal  schools, 
visit  and  examine  every  section  of  the  State,  devise  the  principle  on  which  it  shall 
be  districted,  furnish  the  model  of  the  schoolhouses,  devise  the  mode  for  examin- 
ing and  licensing  teachers,  select  the  series  of  text- books  and  see  that  they  are 
invariably  used  in  every  school,  devise  forms  of  reports,  to  be  required  annually 
from  each  instructor,  that  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  with 
respect  to  the  condition,  government,  and  x>olice  of  the  school,  and  prepare  a  sys- 
tematic digest  of  the  whole,  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly.  ..." 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  legislature,  by  a  resolution  relative  to  common 
schools,  adopted  January  7,  1839,  directed  the  secretary  of  state  to  have  printed 
the  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
which  bad  been  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  on  December  19,  1837. 
This  report  dealt  mainly  with  the  schools  of  Russia,  of  Prussia,  and  of  some  of 
the  other  German  states.  To  the  North  Carolina  reprint  various  other  documents 
^ere  attached.' 

The  concrete  result  of  the  effort  made  at  the  session  of  1838-1839  for  common 
schuols  was  "An  act  to  divide  the  counties  into  school  districts  and  for  other  pur- 
POMs,"  This  act  provided  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  vote.  In  counties  which 
voted  for  schools  the  justices  of  the  county  courts  were  to  elect  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  ten  persons  as  superintendents  of  common  schools.  These  superin- 
tendents were  to  divide  the  county  into  common-school  districts  of  not  more  than 
^  miles  square,  and  were  to  appoint  for  each  school  district  not  less  than  three 
^oT  more  than  six  school  committeemen,  whose  duty  was  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendents in  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  It  was 
provided  that  the  county  courts  of  the  counties  which  voted  for  schools  should 
W  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  $20  for  each  district  in  the  county.  This  levy  was  to 
^  supplemented  by  double  that  sum,  or  $40,  to  each  of  these  districts  from  the 
State.    Provision  was  made  also  for  a  school  census.^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  literary  fund  contributed  during  the  years 
1S3^40  to  Tyrrell  County  $520  for  13  school  districts,  $640  to  Cherokee  County 


'  l  Professor  8towe*8  report,  i  IL  Proceeding  of  a  Meeting  at  the  Capitol  of  the  United  |  States,  I 
^^^Ued  to  consider  the  snbject  of  Common  School  Education.  |  III.  Report  of  the  President  and 
^^''^^torB  of  the  Literary  |  Pnnd.  |  IV.  Act  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  establishing  a  System  | 
of  Common  Schools.  |  V.  Plan  of  a  Common  School-Honse.  |  Prepared  and  published  |  In  obedi- 
^"^^  to  a  Resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  nnder  the  sn-  j  iMrlntendenoe  of  the  |  Secre- 
^  of  Bute.  I  Raleigh:  |  printed  by  Thomas  J.  Lemay.  1 1830. 

*^o.  8<  by  5t  in.  pp.  2 1  +  120  +  1  folding  table. 
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for  16  dis<aiotB,  $980  to  Bichmond  County  for  22  dis^cts,  and  $380  to  MacoH 
Connty  for  ^  districts. 

These  are  the  first  actual  pa3mients  to  schools  from  State  funds  of  which  I  am 
aware. 

Vn.— The  Exi-ERiMENTAL  Period,  1640-1853. 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  what  was  done  prior  to  1840,  wfaem  a  nerw  law, 
entitled  **An  act  for  ttie  estaWsfament  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools," 
was  passed,  under  which  the  system  was  reorganized. 

This  act^  provides  that  the  net  annual  income  of  the  literary  fund  was  to  be 
divided  betweeoi  the  counties  in  proportion  to  Federal  population,  l^e  courts  of 
such  counties  as  voted  for  schools  In  1838  were  to  appoint  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  ten  ''sui>erintendents  of  common  schools,''  who  were  to  hold  office  for 
one  year;  these  superintendents  were  to  elect  their  own  chairman  and  he  was  to 
give  bond.  The  funds  for  each  oounty  were  made  due  on  September  1  and  were 
payable  to  the  chairman.  The  county  court  was  ** authorized  and  empowered" 
to  lay  a  tax  for  school  purposes  **  which  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  estimated 
amount  to  be  received  by  said  ooimty  for  that  year  from  the  literary  fund."  The 
tax  was  to  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  county  chairman.  The  board  of 
county  superintendents  were  to  lay  off  the  county  into  school  districts.  The  free 
white  electors  of  each  school  district  were  to  choose  by  ballot  three  men  as  a 
'*  school  committee  "  to  serve  f<»'  one  year.  These  school  committees  were  incor- 
porated and  put  in  charge  of  the  schools.  They  were  to  provide  houses,  make  a 
census  (between  5  and  21) ,  and  employ  teachers.  **Any  branch  of  English  educa- 
tion "  might  be  taught;  all  white  children  under  21  were  allowed  to  attend  and 
the  committee  was  to  visit  the  schools.  The  board  of  superintendents  was  to  fix 
the  number  of  teachers  and  the  funds  that  were  to  go  to  each  district,  and  its  chair- 
man was  to  report  all  essential  facts  and  statistics  to  the  literary  board,  havmg 
received  these  in  turn  from  the  school  committees.  Those  counties  which  had 
rejected  the  schools  under  the  act  of  1838  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  again,  and  those  voting  for  schools  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  rights 
and  privileges.  The  literary  board  was  directed  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
what  counties  had  voted  against  schools  to  invest  for  their  future  benefit  '*  so 
much  of  said  fund  as  said  counties  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
ratio  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act."  This  board  was  to  prepare  and 
distribute  the  forms  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  a  penalty 
of  $50  was  provided  for  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  connty  officer  **  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  of  him  by  law."  Teachers  were  exempted  **  from  per- 
forming military  duty,  working  on  the  road,  or  serving  on  the  jury  whilst 
engaged  in  teaching."* 

Little  was  done,  as  we  have  seen,  toward  the  organization  of  the  schools  prior 
to  1840.  Having  reached  this  period,  it  may  be  well  to  view  the  situation  as  it 
then  appeared. 

The  condition  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  in  1840,  according  to  the 
census,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  colleges  and  universities 3 

Number  of  academies  and  grammar  schools 141 

Number  of  primary  and  common  schools 632 

Total 775 

The  total  population  in  1840  was  753,419. 

>  Chapter  7,  Laws  of  184041,  ratified  January  11, 1A41. 

*  This  act  may  be  considered  the  real  beginning  of  the  system  in  North  Carolina.  It  was 
reported  to  the  legislature  by  Jonathan  Worth,  afterwards  governor,  from  the  joint  committee 
on  education,  of  which  Senator  Mangum  was  the  chairman  for  the  senate  and  W.  K.  H.  Smitii, 
afterwards  chief  Justice,  chairman  for  the  house.  GoOqI(C 
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Total  ivMte  ina3fes»  340,047;  white  males  20  years  old  and  oror,  100,Sdl.  Total 
while  females,  244,823;  white  females  20  years  old  and  over,  109,354. 

Black:  Slaves,  all  a^^es,  245,817;  free,  all  ages,  22,732. 

The  nmnber  c^  pupils  in  school  was 

In  college '158 

In  academies 4,398 

In  other  schools 14,937 

Total 19,493 

The  total  ntixnbtf  of  whites  20  years  old  and  over  was  209,085;  the  nmnber  of 
tl^se  who  could  not  read  and  write  was  56,609.  This  means  that  27  per  cent  of 
the  adult  x»opulation  of  the  State  could  neither  read  nor  write. ' 

The  oonditiou  of  affairs  in  1840  can  hardly  be  put  into  more  graphic  language 
than  Uiat  used  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  History  of  the  Common  Schools  of  North 
Gutdina,  published  in  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal  in  1881.    He  says: 

"Accordinfi:  to  the  census  of  1840,  one-third  of  our  adult  whites,  by  their  own 
statements  to  the  enumerators,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  is  one  fact. 
By  the  side  of  this  was  the  fact  that  our  sisters  had  nearly  outgrown  us  in  popu- 
lation and  improvements,  and  yet  it  was  well  known  to  some,  and  is  now  a  matter 
of  common  information,  that  no  part  of  the  world  enjoyed  greater  natural  advan- 
tages. Our  resources  from  soil  and  climate,  from  minerals  and  timber,  fisheries, 
and  water  i>ower  were  varied  and  immense;  our  colonial  and  Revolutionary  his- 
tory and  traditions  were  honorable;  from  the  establishment  of  Ajoaerican  inde- 
pendence there  was  no  purer  government  on  earth  than  that  of  our  own  State 
sad  municipal  sjrstem,  and  society  was  mo]:al,  i)eaceful,  and  secure. 

*' We  always  had  an  educated  class,  numbering  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
type  for  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  public  spirit,  and  our  biographical 
annals,  faithfully  written,  would  embellish  any  history. 

'*  But  development  everywhere  around  us  was  more  rapid  than  here,  and  thus, 
comparatively,  our  course  was  downward.  We  labored  under  one  disadvantage, 
and  that  was  the  want  of  streams  navigable  into  the  interior;  but  in  other  places 
railroads  w^ere  sux>erseding  rivers  as  commercial  highways.  The  exuberant  soil 
and  cheap  lands  of  the  West  allured  immigrants,  and  rapidly  covered  that  vast 
region  with  industrious  people;  but  there  was  no  such  exodus  from  other  States 
as  from  ours,  and  some  of  our  Northern  sisters,  with  sterile  lands  and  harsh 
climate,  were  in  the  van  of  improvement,  while  States  south  of  us,  under  scorch- 
iag  suns  and  enveloped  in  a  malu^ial  atmosphere,  were  not  only  outstripping  us, 
but  constantly  draining  us  of  our  capital  ana  enterprise. 

*•  We  had  sons  who  would  honor  any  people,  but  we  had  no  State  pride  and  no 
State  pystem:  our  people  were  straining  their  eyes  to  the  desirable  features  of  all 
other  countries  but  their  own,  and  plants  from  our  human  nurseries  were  shed- 
ding bloom  and  bearing  fruit  to  beautify  and  enrich  many  regions,  while  their 
nattve  and  goodly  land  was  desolate  and  poor.  Our  great  leaders  wrote  and  spoke 
of  North  Carolina,  but  their  sketches  never  reached  the  masses;  and  in  the  hands 
of  her  common  people  were  common-school  histories  and  popular  nursery  songs 
of  nearly  all  lands  but  their  own.  God  has  so  created  nature  here  that  develop- 
ment was  preeminently  dependent  on  an  intelligent  and  spirited  yeomanry,  know- 
ing the  resources  of  their  country  and  attached  to  their  homes;  and  this  was  the 

>  There  were  for  that  year  169  students  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  alone. 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  the  corresponding  flgores  for  the  census  years  following: 

1.55a— Total  white  population,  533,028;  males,  273,0S5;  females,  280,00a  Total  white  population 
5)  years  old  and  over,  251^923;  males,  120,585;  females,  131,337;  illiterate  (can  not  read  or  write) 
males  over  SO  jeaxa  old,  26,239,  or  2L8  per  cent  Illiterate  females  over  20,  47,337,  or  30  per  cent; 
total  illiterates,  73,566,  or  29.2  per  cent. 

IdSa— Total  white  population,  629,912;  males,  313,670;  females,  316,272.  Total  white  population 
3)yeauv  old  and  over,  295,562;  illiterate  males  over  20  years  old,  26,024,  or  18  per  cent;  illiterate 
temaka  over  20,  43,104,  or  27.5  per  cent:  total  illiterates,  68,128,  or  23.5  per  cent 

1370.— Total  white  popnlatlon  10  years  old  and  over,  497,132;  total  illiterates,  166,397,  or  33.5  per 
oett 

ISO- Total  white  population  10  years  old  and  over,  608,806;  total  illiterates,  192,032,  or  31.5  per 
«ct 

iSBDl-Total  white  j>opulatlo*i  10  years  old  and  over,  754,857;  total  illiterates,  173,722,  or  23  per 
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one  thing  needed  in  North  Carolina,  the  great  want  for  which  all  her  advantagee 
offered  no  compensation.  And  there  were  the  materials  for  such  a  people,  a 
worldn^  population  unexcelled  in  sobriety,  morality,  and  stordiness  of  cnaracter, 
industnons,  frngal,  and  conservative.  But  the  masses,  generally;  were  bom 
homeless;  the  better  part  grew  up  to  move,  and  for  long  years  the  situation  -wsa 
not  comprehended  even  by  the  most  sagacious  of  our  leaders.  At  last  the  tmtl] 
began  to  dawn  dimly  on  various  classes,  and  to  some  it  came  as  an  intuition.'* 

Again  Dr.  Wiley  very  pertinently  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  sclioo] 
system: 

'*  This  ix>pulation  was  proverbially  tenacious  of  old  habits,  conservative  to  the 
point  of  stubbornness,  with  no  neighboring  precedents  or  examples,  and  no  per- 
sons trained  under  such  s^^atems.  The  experiment  was  an  absolute  novelty  in 
this  region,  the  cause  occupied  little  of  the  thoughts  of  Southern  statesmen,  and 
it  began  among  a  people  inured  to  light  taxes  and  the  less  inclined  to  be  taxed 
for  education  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  school  fund.  The  accumula- 
tion of  the  fund  was  a  practical  and  strong  teacning  against  current  taxation, 
and  since  its  inception  the  principle  of  distribution  was  changed  from  the  basis  ol 
white  to  that  of  Federal  population,  and  thus  an  element  of  sectional  jealousy  and 
strife  was  added  to  other  inherent  trials.  The  idea  of  a  charity  system  was  con- 
nected with  it,  rendering  it  obnoxious  to  manv  interested  in  it,  and  there  were  no 
appliances  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  vast  number  of  manag^ers  and 
teachers  immediately  needed,  while  many  of  the  'old  field'  instructors,  as  the 
teachers  of  primary  subscription  schools  were  called,  received  it  with  jealousy, 
prepared  to  make  war  upon  it." 

But  the  schools  were  organized  under  the  new  law.  The  report  on  the  finances 
of  the  literary  board  for  1842  was  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand  November  1,  1840 .  $78,007.06 

Income  from  all  sources,  November  1,  1840,  to  November  1,  1842 
(including  entries  for  vacant  lands,  interest  on  money  invested  in 
stock  of  navigation  companies  and  bank  stock,  and  for  capital  and 
interest  on  loans) 222,936.50 

300,  943.  56 

The  disbursements  were:  _ 

Support  of  common  schools,  1841 32, 836. 12 

Support  of  common  schools,  1842 65,277. 14 

98,113.36 
Investments  (loans,  draimng  swamps,  railroad  bonds,  etc. ) 144, 832. 00 

Total  exi)enses 242,945.26 

Balance  on  hand  November  1, 1842 57,998.30 

For  the  two  years  from  November  1, 1843,  to  November  1, 1844,  the  total  income 
of  the  board  from  all  sources,  and  including  the  balance  brought  over,  was 
$310,459.81.  The  total  expenditures  were  $252,130.41.  Of  this  amount  $175,744.57 
went  to  the  schools.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  expenditures  by  months,  to 
show  the  seasons  mostly  preferred  for  the  schools: 
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Use  total  income  for  1845  and  1846  was  $293,007.87.  Of  this  sum  $61,406.01  was 
paid  out  for  common  schools  in  1845  and  $96,702.01  in  1846— 

Learing  a  total  in  the  treasury,  after  deducting  all  other  expenses,  of.  $127, 819. 63^ 
Income  from  all  sources,  1847-48 858,218.31: 

L%barsementB  to  schools,  1847 96,511.31 

Dbbnrsements  to  schools,  1848 101,580.04 

Total  for  1847  and  1848 •. 198,041. 8& 

Mier  expenses,  including  building  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and 
appropriation  for  deaf  and  dumb  education,  draiuing  of  swamp 

hnds.  and  a  loan  to  Floral  College 23,964.27 

Bil^nce  on  hand  November  1, 1848 136,212.68r 

Income  from  aU  sources,  1848-1860 347,902.37 

Disbursements  for  schools,  1849 99,449,3$ 

Diabursements  for  schools,  1850 107,339.00 

Other  disbursements 22,991.3!^ 

Total 229,709.70 

Amount  on  hand  November  1, 1850 118,192.67 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  first  period  of  actual  trial  of  the  school  system.  The 
school  fund  was  in  good  condition  and  a  steady  revenue  was  received  from  it. 
But  the  evils  of  the  system  were  perhaps  larger  than  the  good  results,  iathe  first 
place,  there  was  no  efficient  supervision,  and  under  the  system  in  vogue  there^ 
oould  be  none. 

Unto  1858  the  literary  board  was  the  chief  executive  head  of  the  system.  This 
vns  an  awkward  arrangement,  and  the  board  urged  on  the  legislature  the  more^ 
simple  and  efficioit  plan  of  a  single  executive  chief  or  superintendent.  The  bien- 
nial reports  of  the  board  were  mostly  confined  to  this  one  object,  and  hence  for 
twelve  years  friends  of  the  schools  labored  in  darkness.  As  it  was,  the  system, 
could  iK>t  be  managed  as  a  whole,  and  was  left  largely  to  local  officers  and  to  a  publio 
vhoUy  unuaed  to  such  cares.  Whatever  there  was  of  error  was  allowed  to  grow 
miheeded,  and  there  was  no  published  record  of  progress. 

'*  Some  of  the  legislative  provisions  were  wise— remarkably  so,  considering  the*  . 
drcumstancee— and  they  laid  a  broad  and  ^ood  foundation,  out  they  could  not  be 
prudently  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  system  in  its  details,  in  its  wants,  and  in  its  results." 

Returns  from  the  counties  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  result  was  that  hardly- 
half  made  regular  reports  to  the  board.  No  special  report  by  the  State  authori- 
tks  was  provided  for;  consequently  there  was  no  general  information  on  the  sub- 
ject The  first  forms,  which  were  necessarily  imperfect,  were  not  improved,  and 
wwe  often  dxunsily  filled  or  entirely  neglected.  Diverse  habits  sprang  up  in 
different  counties,  and  the  best  county  systems,  made  so  by  the  exertions  of  dis- 
creet and  zealous  local  friends,  naturaJly  felt  least  interest  in  State  action  and  in 
the  system  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  not  until  1849  that  tne  various  acts  relating  to> 
the  common  schools  were  collected  and  published.  The  character  of  much  of  this- 
kgidation  was  i)ermissive.  Thus  the  act  of  1846  provided  that  the  board  of  county 
saperintendents  might  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  examine  **into  the  qualifi- 
cations, mental  an'cl  moral,"  of  axiplicants  for  teachers'  positions.  Where  there 
vere  such  committees  x>ersons  could  not  teach  without  their  certificate,  but  this,. 
vhen  given,  was  little  more  than  a  testimonial  of  moral  chai'acter.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  small  success  of  the  schools  during  the  first  decade  of  their  existence- 
is  summarized  by  Dr.  Wiley,  in  his  special  report,  as  follows: 

'*  Under  the  constitutional  provision  of  1776  the  schools  were  not  to  be  charity' 
icbools.    They  were  to  be  subsidized  by  the  State,  but  every  man  was  expected  to 
BD  97 90  ..^^  , ^  - 
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I>ay  something  toward  the  instrnction  of  his  children,  but  the  idea  of  charity  waa 
attached  to  tlie  common  schools  and  the  name  itself  helped  to  raise  a  l^arriei 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society.  It  seemed  as  if  these  schools  wer€ 
to  erect  a  fence  between  the  two.  It  prevented  many  from  sending  their  children 
to  these  schools,  and  kept  the  more  intelligent  part  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  schools." 

Further,  the  common  schools  were  a  novelty  to  the  people;  they  were  imported 
from  the  outside  and  did  not  grow  in  the  soil;  hence  it  took  more  time  for  the 
X)eople  to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  They  were  at  first  considered  as  s 
sort  of  labor-saving  machine  and  expected  to  work  themselves. 

Then  came  the  imperfections  of  the  system  itself.  The  plan  adopted  in  184( 
was  dominated  by  the  ideas  in  the  plan  submitted  by  Judge  Murphey  in  1817.  Hii 
idea  as  to  a  literary  board  was  framed  into  a  law: 

**  It  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  *  Board  of  Literature  in  this  State,'  to  be 
called  *The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina;'  sc 
called  because  there  was  then  only  a  fund  and  no  public  schools.  This  boar^ 
became  mere  trustees  of  the  fund— they  have  been  useful  as  such,  and  as  such  onlj 
have  tried  to  be  useful,  it  being  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  thina^s,  that  thej 
could,  without  immense  cost  to  the  State,  officially  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
head  of  the  public  schools,  as  originally  intended  by  Judge  Murphey.  Neverthe- 
less, when  we  established  our  system  of  public  schools,  this  literary  board  was 
made  the  nominal  head— and  thus,  as  I  stated,  we  were  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  one  active  intellect  which  thought  for  us  twenty 
years  before.  This  board,  however,  was  but  a  nominal  head,  divested  of  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  make  it  useful  as  such;  and  so  we  launched  our  experiment, 
so  new  to  our  people,  so  complicated^  bo  liable  to  difficulty,  and  cut  ourselves  off 
from  all  direct  communication  with  it." 

The  radical  defects  of  the  system  were  soon  seen  and  changes  were  repeatedly 
urged  on  the  assembly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  not  knowii  how  many 
schools  had  been  established;  it  was  not  known  thirteen  years  later,  for  there 
were  no  means  by  which  the  system  could  observe  and  note  its  own  deficiencies, 
ascertain  its  own  progress,  and  record  its  own  experience. 

Another  vital  defect  was  the  permissive  character  of  the  legislation.  The  lawsof 
1838  and  1840  left  it  to  the  counties  to  say  whether  they  would  have  the  system  at 
all.  They  took  their  time.  In  1840  Governor  Dudley  said  in  his  message:  "  Most 
of  the  counties  have  adopted  the  common-school  system,  and  a  few  have  received 
the  State's  quota  of  money  to  aid  them."  It  was  not  until  1846  that  the  school 
system  had  been  adopted  in  all.  The  law  of  1840  simply  *'  authorized  and  empow- 
ered," but  did  not  require  the  counties  to  levy  a  local  tax,  and  the  effect  of  this 
laxness  wafl  soon  felt.  In  1844  the  literary  board  sayi:  *^  In  some  counties  the 
justices  fail  to  lay  any  tax  whatever  for  common  schools,  alleging  that  the  law 
does  not  impose  it  as  a  peremptory  doty  on  them  to  do  so,  but  leaves  it  to  their 
discretion." 

In  1848  Governor  Graham  asked  if  the  ooxmties  should  not  be  required  to 
raise  by  local  taxation  at  least  one-half  as  mncb  as  they  reomved  from  the  State 
before  being  paid  anything  from  the  State  quota.  The  board  said  oa  the  same 
subject: 

**  It  seems,  however,  to  be  expedient  to  require  of  each  county  imperatively  to 
raise  by  local  taxation,  annually,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  tiiat  received 
from  the  State,  to  the  end  that  schools  may  be  maintained  a  sufficient  portion  of 
each  year  in  the  several  districts,  and  to  withhold  from  any  county  her  share  in 
the  State's  distribution  untU  her  chairman  shall  make  the  report  now  required  of 
him  bylaw."* 

^  The  censos  of  ISiO  gtvM  the  total  annual  income  of  the  public  schools  from  taxation  m 
$42,936.  The  income  from  all  sonrces,  endowment,  tazatloa,  pnlilio  funds  and  other  souroaB  la 
put  down  as  $158,504.    The  total  income  of  the  academies  and  other  schools  was  $187,648. 
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Bat  this  requirement  was  iiot  then  made,  and  not  nntil  Angnst  10, 1897,  was  the 
i^oestion  of  iDcal  taxation  for  schools  snbmitted  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  new  system  had  to  solve  was  haw 
the  locml 'academies,  encouraged  to  some  extent  by  lotteries  granted  by  the  legis- 
latnre,  were  to  be  bronght  into  relations  with  it.  ^ 

The  *•  old  field  schools,"  which  this  new  system  snpplanted,  **  so  called,"  says  Dr. 
Wiiey, "  becaiaae  generally  located  on  or  near  worn-out  and  unfenced  fields  ^own 
oTer  with,  sedge  and  scrub  pines,  and  on  which  were  the  playgrounds,  did  not 
sumber  1,200  in  all  the  State,  and  were  taught  by  persons  widely  variant  in  char- 
ftcter  and  qualifications.  Some  of  these  were  seminaries  of  learning  of  a  hip^h 
order,  conducted  by  men  of  mark  in  their  day,  and  whose  labors  have  exerted  a 
Hide  and  lasting  infiuence  fcnr  good,  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  States; 
but  the  large  majority  of  teachers  instructed  only  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  English  grammar  was  not  taught, 
pcf^ps,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools,  and  geography  as  a  general  thing  was  an 
vnknown  science.  The  text-books  in  every  branch  were  few,  unattractive,  and 
often  reBry  defective;  but  one  good  result  of  the  want  of  readers  was  the  general 
Tsae  cf  the  Holy  Sari^>tures,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  The  teacher, 
in  most  cases  a  law  to  himself  and  a  neighborhood  oracle,  knew  little  of  the 
methods  of  his  brethren  in  other  places,  and  never  regarded  himself  as  an  element 
ci  a  general  system;  and  his  progress  was  only  in  the  mechanical  art  of  writing, 
and  from  years  of  practice  many  became  masters  in  penmanship  and  naturally 
looked  with  contempt  on  their  brethren  of  a  new  generation  whose  qualifications 
were  mental  and  who  had  not  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning  to  make  graceful 
curvatures  and  flourishes  with  the  quill." 

Cfei  theee  schools  Dr.  Wiley  says,  in  his  special  report  in  1855  d  p.  17-20) : 

'*  From  the  first  the  facilities  for  improvement  furnished  to  the  masses  were  very 
indifferent;  and  down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  the  middle  aged,  and  even 
of  the  younger  portion  of  our  citizens,  our  voluntary  subscription  system  of  old 
field  schools  was.  to  say  the  least,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
Riving  no  promise  of  ever  effecting,  within  any  reasonable  period,  the  object  of 
these  who  framed  the  clause  of  the  constitution  before  alluded  to. 

•*  The  schoolhousea  were  few  and  far  between,  located  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
neighborhoods,  and  bad  as  are  our  common  schoolhouses,  not  at  all  equal  to  them  as 
a  general  thing  in  comfort  and  convenience  of  arrangement-,^  while  there  was  not 
a  bouse  of  any  kind  expressly  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  teaching  for  every  10 
miles  square  of  territory  in  the  State. 

*'  The  teachers  as  a  class  were  indifferent  scholars;  and  I  say  this  with  high  resi)ect 
for  a  race  among  whom  there  were  some  useful  and  devoted  public  servants  and 
benefactors.  But  much  as  we  complain  now,  salaries  then  were  a  good  deal  lower 
than  what  they  now  are;  and  even  had  they  been  equal  or  larger,  the  advantage 
in  this  respect  would  still  belong  to  the  modem  cash  incomes,  promptly  paid,  over 
the  uncertain  earnings,  which  were  often  long  delayed  and  part  of  which  was  very 
frequently  paid  in  barter.  There  were  a  great  multitude  of  little  collections  to 
make,  and  men  of  active  business  habits  were  not  eager  to  engage  in  a  calling  whose 
small  profits  were  as  hard  to  collect  as  they  were  to  make.  The  lazy,  the  lame, 
the  eccentric,  the  crippled,  were  but  too  often  the  'old  field  teachers;'  and  while 
many  erf  them  could  not  write  their  own  'articles*  (as  agreements  between  teach- 
ers and  parents  were  called),  a  collection  of  those  written  by  the  masters  would 
form  a  literary  curiosity  as  unique  in  style,  spelling,  and  chirography  as  any 
contribution  of  the  kind  that  could  now  be  made  by  any  class  of  teachers. 

*'The  studies  nursued  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  if 
thone  who  applied  themselves  to  them  in  the  old  schools  succeeded  better  as  men 
and  women  tnan  those  who  now  study  in  our  common  schools,  it  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  early  hardshix>s,  while  the  praise  is  due  mainly  to  the 
energy,  industry,  and  perbeverance  of  the  pupils  and  not  to  the  schools. 

"Grammar  md  geography  were  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  best  of  these 

Utwvsaotat  aS  unoaiBinoa  toflnd  tbeao  hooaes  without  grouad  at  loft  floors,  with  chimneys 
boot  oC  sticks  mad  dirt.  Fuel  was  supplied  by  brush,  which  the  cfaildreo  were  sent  out  every 
Aiw  boors  to  gaAber,  asid  about  the  Are  there  was  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  inside  position, 
*^  the  yomng  vumi  and  women  and  oider  children  ciphered  out  of  doors  in  the  sun,  f  orxninir 
Tcrj  cociaJ  bat  not  studious  little  parties  on  the  sunny  side  of  all  the  surroundiniT  trees. 
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schools,  and  many  of  our  middle-age  people  who  now  read  the  newspapers  teeming 
with  news  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  all  knit  together  with  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  feel  and  complain  of  their  ignorance  of  the  latter  study,  and  would 
give  much  to  be  able  to  trace  upon  the  map  the  connections  and  bearings  of  conn- 
tries  formerly  seldom  heard  of  and  now  mixed  up  with  their  nearest  political  and 
relifi^ous  interests  and  affecting  the  prices  even  of  their  produce  and  labor. 

*'The  method  of  teaching  was  extremely  primitive;  to  look  on  the  book  and 
make  a  decent  droning  noise  of  any  kind,  not  out  of  the  common  key,  would  insure 
inmiunity  f rom  the  all-potent  rod,  while  this  habit  of  noise,  pleasant  as  it  is  as  a 
reminiscence,  because  it  was  the  music  of  our  early  years,  was  anything  else  than 
an  advantage  to  those  who  really  wished  to  bend  their  minds  to  study.  Hence 
all  these,  and  all  who  claimed  to  be  such,  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  out 
of  doors;  and  among  the  white  heads  with  whicl^  the  sunny  landscape  would 
blossom,  perhaps  one  in  every  ten  would  be  following  out  some  useful  train  of 
thought  or  diving  into  the  mysteries  of  Dil  worth  and  Pike.  He  would  *  work  out 
the  sums'  for  all  the  others,  and,  as  blackboards  were  unknown,  the  scholar  had 
but  to  run  in,  hold  up  his  slate  to  the  teacher,  get  an  api)roving  nod,  and  return  to  his 
amusements.  There  were  no  lectures,  few  explanations,  no  oral  instruction;  to 
get  through  the  book  was  the  great  end,  and  to  whip  well  the  paramount  means. 
Few  and  indifferent  as  these  schools  were,  they  were  not  generally  kept  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  great  majority  of  common  schools  now  are,  and  the  attendance  was 
equally  uncertain  and  irregular.  The  schools  were  generally  limited  to  a  quarter  of 
three  months  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter,  and  as  families  with  two  to  six 
children  would  subscribe  half  a  scholar,  the  house  would  often  be  jammed  with 
sixty  students  and  as  often  hold  fifteen  or  twenty. 

"  Half  a  scholar!  Why,  can't  we  remember  when  five  children  would  biennially 
get  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  due  half  a  scholar  for  three  months;  that  is,  when 
one  and  a  half  months*  schooling  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  would  be  divided 
among  three  to  five  children,  making  six  to  ten  days  or  more  apdece?  The  good  old 
times,  which,  divested  of  all  romance,  of  all  the  tender  fancies  which  naturally 
cluster  around  the  recollections  of  all  childhood,  were  times  which  tried  the  souls 
of  those  who  wished  to  gain  a  good  education  and  which  throw  their  still  lingering 
shadows  upon  the  present  age." 

vni.    Reorganization  and  Growth,  1852-1861. 

The  common-school  system  had  begun  in  1888  with  considerable  means,  and  the 
small  impression  that  it  created  on  the  thinking  people  of  the  State  and  on  the  public 
generally  proves  that  it  was  not  considered  a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery, 
but  as  a  local  interest  with  which  local  authorities  could  deal  largely  at  their 
discretion. 

The  law  of  1835  had  provided  that  the  distribution  of  the  literary  fund  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  free  white  population,  but  the  act  of  1840  changed  the  basis 
from  white  to  Federal  population.  Governor  Manly,  in  his  message  to  the  legis 
lature  of  1850-51,  claimed  that  the  rule  adopted  in  1840  carried  **  on  its  face  a  vio. 
lation  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  injunction  of  the  constitution;  is  a  breach  of 
the  public  faith  given  by  the  legislature  of  1825;  is  at  variance  with  the  rule  in 
other  Southern  States;  divides  the  fund  not  according  to  the  public  necessity,  but 
the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  is  in  itself  unequal  and  unjust."  The  advocates  of 
the  existing  system  defended  their  side  with  equal  vigor,  and  thus  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  dissention  and  jealousy  with  which  Dr.  Wiley  had  to  deal  during  the  whole 
of  his  administration. 

*'The  system,  as  then  organized,  was  not  only  deficient  in  its  organization  but 
in  accountability,  uniformity,  and  its  general  management.  For  a  period  of  ten 
years  about  $90,000  have  been  placed  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  various  school 
committees  of  the  State,  a  sum  larger  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  Staters  reve- 
nue paid  into  the  public  treasury  during  that  period.  This  large  sum,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  has  within  this  brief  period  been 
spent,  and  yet  no  adequate  provisiou  has  been  made,  much  less  enforced,  for  even 
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informing  the  people  or  their  representatives  of  what  has  become  of  it  or  how  it 
has  been  spent."  ^ 

Governor  Manlj  substantiates  his  charges  by  saying  further  that  he  had  pub- 
lished in  1849  an  edition  (6,000  copies)  of  the  laws  of  the  assembly  relating  to  the 
public  schools  (the  first  of  the  kind),  and  had  distributed  the  same,  together  with 
an  appendix  of  precedents  and  appropriate  forms  of  returns.  These  laws  required 
that  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  superintendents  of  each  county  should, 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  Ist  of  November,  report  in  writing  to  the  literary  board 
bis  i^chool  accounts,  credited  by  the  proper  county  authorities,  together  with  the 
numbtr  of  children  in  the  county,  the  number  in  the  schools  for  the  previous 
year,  and  the  length  of  time  the  schools  had  been  kept  open.  But  this  duty  was 
perfomie<l  by  only  seven  superintendents  throughout  the  whole  State  within  the 
specified  time.  Several  came  in  later,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  report  to  the 
lej^ature  forty-one  had  been  received.  This  was  a  little  more  than  one-half. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  chairmen  an  aggregate  of 
school  funds  amounting  to  $90,000.  Estimating  a  iike  amount  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  bad  made  no  returns,  it  might  be  said  that  $180,000  lay  unemployed 
and  not  used  for  school  purposes,  besides  an  indefinite  amount  in  the  hands  of 
former  chairmen  and  not  used  for  school  purposes. 

Governor  Manly  continues  his  message  in  the  following  strain: 

*•  Those  [chairmen]  who  choose  to  do  so  submit  them  [their  accounts  J  to  the 
committees  of  finance  or  county  court  clerks,  while  those  who  fail  to  do  so  escape 
forfeiture  or  censure.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  thousands  of  dollars  remain 
from  year  to  year  in  the  hands  of  superintendents,  and  if  a  rigid  settlement  were 
enforced  the  public  would  be  astounded  at  the  aggregate  sum  thus  withheld  from 
its  legitimate  destination.  The  whole  fund  annually  distributed,  although  large, 
is  yet  inadequate  to  the  public  exigency. 

''According  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  the  several  county  courts  may, 
in  their  discretion,  levy  a  tax  as  other  taxes  are  levied  for  county  purposes  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  amount  annually  received  from  the  literary  fund.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  counties,  with  commendable  spirit,  levy  a  fair  tax,  others  levy  a  very  small 
one.  while  very  many  of  the  counties  levy  no  tax  at  all.  Hence  it  results  that  in 
those  counties  dependent  solely  on  the  literary  fund,  the  sum  they  receive,  when 
bobdivided  among  a  large  number  of  districts,  is  so  small  for  each  that  many  of 
the  districts  have  no  schools  at  all  and  derive  no  benefit  from  the  provision.  .  .  . 
Our  people  do  not  take  hold  of  the  subject  with  that  energy  and  spirit  essential  to 
s^iccess.  A  general  listlessness  prevails.  Those  that  can  afford  it  send  their  chil- 
dren elsewhere  to  school,  while  the  poorer  classes  keep  theirs  at  home  to  work. 
Throughout  the  State  you  see  everywhere  on  the  highways  schoolhouses  deserted, 
the  doors  broken  from  their  hinges,  and  the  grass  growing  in  the  yard.  Why  is 
this?  Besides  those  already  alluded  to,  one  prominent  cause,  doubtless,  is  the 
^fficulty  of  procuring  proper  teachers,  qualified  by  education  and  good  morals 
to  direct  the  young.  ...  In  some  of  the  counties,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say.  their  schools  are  well  managed,  and  are  accomplishing  with  marked  effect 

1  M&nly^9  message  to  the  legislatare  of  1860-61  (p.  19).  The  growth  of  the  literary  fund  is 
■feovn  fay  the  following  flgores:  ^ 

1330-51: 

Eeceipto $129,255.24 

Di«ibiirsement8 94,596.41 

Receipts 13r,880.41 

DtRborsements 161,472.33 

Receipts 192,250.75 

DbbuTseinents 139,865.16 

B«roeipt8 196,090.25 

limbiiraeinents 160,983.32 
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• 
the  beneftcent  results  aimed  at  by  the  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  the 
case  in  others.  But  there  is  no  official  information  on  the  subject,  and  what  I 
design  to  say  is  that  the  very  want  of  this  information  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  radical  amendment.  This  necessity  suggests  the  expediency  of 
creating  a  new  office  in  government  to  take  general  charge  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  other  States  and  with  the  earnest  and 
repeated  recommendation  of  my  predecessors.  •  •  •  Haying  been  a  member  of 
the  literary  board  from  its  organization  and  haying  bestowed  some  attention  upon 
the  subject,  I  feel  in  conclusion  fully  warranted  in  recommending  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  attaining  the  ends  referred  to,  the  appointment  of  a  general 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  State."* 

Under  such  pressure  as  this  from  the  g^overnor,  the  literary  board,  and  other 
officials,  progress  was  made  toward  reform.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  literary  fund  was  more  than  the  income  of  the  State,  and 
that  this  amount  was  spent  and  subjected  to  no  general  supervision,  the  import- 
ance of  such  supervision  may  be  easily  seen. 

The  legislature  of  1848-49  had  considered  bills  for  the  appointment  of  a  general 
superintendent,  but  while  rejecting  them  had  authorized  county  superintendents 
at  a  salary  of  $250  each.  In  the  legislature  of  1850-51,  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  Guilford  County,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent.  The  bill  had  able  and  enlightened 
friends  in  both  houses;  it  received  favorable  consideration  and  a  large  vote,  but 
failed  to  pass. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  also  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  1862-58,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence a  bill  for  a  superintendent  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Bertie.  An- 
other bill  to  divide  the  funds  among  the  counties  in  the  ratio  of  their  white  popu- 
lation and  one  to  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers  at  Normal,  Davidson,  and 
Wake  Forest  colleges  were  also  introduced,  but  these  failed  to  pass. 

The  "Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
and  for  other  pm'poses/*  stands  as  chapter  18  in  the  Public  Acts  of  1852.  It  is 
the  corner  stone  on  which  was  built  up  the  best  system  of  common  schools  in  the 
South  before  the  war,  and  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

It  provided  for  a  sui)erintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  State,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  legislature  and  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  County  chairmen  were  to 
make  their  reports  to  the  superintendent  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  to  include,  among  other  items,  the  number  of  certificates  granted  to 
teachers,  male  and  female.  In  each  county  there  vras  to  be  **a  committee  of 
examination,'*  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  members,  **  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  examine  into  the  qualifications,  both  mental  and  mond,  of  all  such  persons  as 
may  apply  for  employment  as  teachers  in  any  of  the  common  schools."  Certifi- 
cates issued  to  teachers  were  good  for  one  year  and  only  in  the  county  where 
issued,  and  in  absence  of  such  certificate  payment  might  be  refused.  The  State 
superintendent  was  to  collect  information  concerning  the  condition  and  operation 
of  the  common  schools  in  the  counties  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  governor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  legislature.  He  was  to  superintend  the  operation  of  the  schools, 
see  that  the  laws  were  enforced,  and  look  after  escheated  proi)erty.  The  State 
treasurer  was  to  furnish  him  an  annual  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed  to  the 
counties,  and  he  was  to  issue  annually  to  the  examining  committees  *' a  circular 
letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers."  He 
was  to  prepare  and  furnish  blanks  for  the  use  of  county  officers  and  to  conipil© 
and  arrange  the  laws  on  the  subject,  together  with  such  other  instructions  as 
were  necessary.  He  was  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  including  statistics,  of  which  "the  governor  shall 
cause  160  copies  to  be  printed  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  60  copies  for  his  own  use, 

» This  mossage  emphasizes  and  enmrnarizes  the  reiK>rt  which  Governor  Manly  had  made  to  the 
same  logislatare  as  chairman  of  the  literary  board.  ^  t 
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And  100  copies  for  the  use  of  the  said  general  superintendent,''  who  was  '*  as  often 
as  possible  "  to  deHver  public  lectures  on  the  subject  of  education.    His  salary  was 

The  funds  of  ihe  literary  board,  princixial,  in  1853  were  invested  as  follows: 

1.  5,322  shares  stock  in  Bank  of  Cape  Fear $532,200.00 

2.  5,027  shares  stock  in  Bank  of  the  State 502,700.00 

3.  Bonds  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  Company,  indorsed  by  the 

State,  due  January  1, 1860 140,000.00 

L  Bonds  on  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad  Company,  secured  by 
mortgages  and  deed  of  trust  on  the  property  of  the  company  in 
1887  and  1840 85,000.00 

5.  Bonds  indorsed  by  the  State 50,000.00 

6.  Bonds  indorsed  by  the  State 2,250.00 

7.  Bond  of  State  issued  for  stock  in  FayetteviUe  and  Western  Plank 

Road 2,000.00 

8.  Bond  executed  according  to  act  of  assembly 39,808.55 

9.  Bond  executed  according  to  act  of  assembly 552.00 

10.  Bond  of  Wake  Forest  College 6,169.52 

11.  Bond  of  Floral  College 2,000.00 

12.  Bond  of  Greensboro  Female  College 7,000.00 

13.  Bond  of  Chowan  Female  Institute 3,000.00 

14.  The  whole  of  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  reclaimed  and  unre- 

claimed, not  granted  and  held  by  indiriduals  prior  to  the  year 

182«.  estimated  at  1 ,500,000  acres,  heretofore  valued  at 150, 000. 00 

15.  StAte  bonds  issued  in  1852,  purchased  by  the  board 10, 500. 00 

16.  Three  bonds  on  J.  W.  Keeling  and  others  for  swamp  lands,  $755  each  2, 265. 00 

17.  Four  bonds  on  Thomas  Sparrow  and  others  for  swamp  lands 125. 60 

IB.  Four  bonds  on  Allen  Grist  and  others  for  swamp  lanos 296. 00 

19.  Ooe  bond  on  Nathaniel  Credle  and  others  for  swamp  lands 125. 00 

30.  One  bond  on  W.  D.  Cooke,  showing  a  small  balance. 

21.  One  bond  on  N.  S.  King,  believed  to  be  of  no  value 268. 00 

22.  One  bond  on  William  D.  Cooke  and  others 1,000.00 

^  Amoant  of  cash  in  bank  of  Cape  Fear  to  credit  of  board  (princi- 
pal money) 1,735.79 

1,538,995.46 

After  securing  a  new  and  improved  act  for  the  schools  and  providing  for  a  super- 
intend^at  of  commosi  schools  came  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  finding  the 
proper  man  to  fill  the  office.  Dr.  Wiley  was  then  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
GuiKiNrd  County.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  while 
the  legislature  was  Democratic.  But  the  activity  displayed  by  him  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  schools  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  place.  He  was 
elected,  without  the  slightest  solicitation  on  his  part  and  by  a  large  majority,  in 
December,  1852,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1,  1853. 

In  tiie  estimation  of  all  others,  as  well  as  himself,  the  superintendent  was  '*all 
tlun^  to  the  schools,  and  had  to  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  guide  to  them,  to  public 
aendment,  and  to  the  legislature,  with  no  guide  or  support  for  himself  in  the 
coaununity  or  in  the  neighboring  States. "  Dr.  Wiley  was  already  well  and  f  avor- 
^y  known  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  was  bom  near  Greensboro,  Guilford  County,  N.  C, 
Febmary  3,  1819,  and  was  the  son  of  David  L.  and  Ann©  Woodbum  Wiley.  His 
£atlier*s  family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock;  William  WUey,  his  great-grandfather, 
xemoved  from  Pennsylvania  in  1754,  and  bought  lands  from  Lord  Granville  in  the 
Alamance  section  of  Guilford;  his  grandfather,  David  Wiley,  was  a  Regulator  in 
1771,  aod  later  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  While  still  a  boy  he  showed  a  taste  for 
books  and  reading,  and  was  sent  to  Caldwell  Institute  in  Greensboro  and  was 
there  pr^;>ared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1840  and  already  numbered  among  his  friends  some  of  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  State.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and 
kieated  in  Oxford.    In  addition  to  his  practice  of  law  he  edited  the  Oxford 
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Mercury,  1841-43.  Not  content  with  these  two  activities,  he  entered  the  field  of 
romance  and  published  in  1847  his  first  novel,  called  Alamance,  or  the  Great  and 
Final  Experiment,  which  was  redolent  of  the  soil  of  his  native  section.  A  second 
novel,  Roanoke,  or  where  is  Utopia?  appeared  in  Sartain's  Magazine  in  1849.  In 
1851  he  was  invited  and  urged  to  go  to  Charlotte  to  edit  a  Whig  paper,  but 
declined.  During  that  year,  however,  he  associated  himself  with  W.  D.  Cooke  in 
editing  the  Southern  Weekly  Post,  in  Raleigh.  The  first  number  appeared  Decem- 
ber 6,  1851,  and  was  ^'edited  chiefly  "  by  Wiley.  Cooke  was  the  publisher.  It 
was  devoted  to  the  general  upbuilding  of  North  Carolina.  The  announcement  of 
this  pai)er,  evidently  the  work  of  Wiley,  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  policy  which 
his  paper,  and  he  in  all  his  subsequent  work,  was  to  pursue: 

**It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  universally  known  that  North  Carolina  is  con- 
sidered by  bookmakers  the  best  mart  in  the  world  for  uncurrent  and  trashy  pro- 
ductions, and  the  very  refuse  of  literary  quackery  is  sent  out  here  and  circulated 
among  our  people..  For  most  of  the  works  of  this  sort  Northern  publishers  have 
agencies  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  thus  while  there  are  none  to  circulate  our 
own  books,  and  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  own  history  and  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  their  State,  they  are  drugged  with  foreign  narcotics 
and  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  fabrics  that  will  not  sell  and  can  not  be  sold 
where  they  are  manufactured." 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  doing  away  with  or  improving  on  this  state  of  affairs 
that  Dr.  Wiley  entered  politics  in  1850  as  a  Whig  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons from  <3hiilford  County,  and  began  efforts  for  that  series  of  educational 
reforms  which  have  put  him  among  the  leading  educational  statesmen  of  the 
South.  He  assumed  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  common  schools  January  1, 
1853.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  incumbency  much  of  the  superintendent's 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  routine  and  clerical  duties  of  the  office,  for  he  was 
allowed  no  clerk.  His  correspondence  with  local  school  officers  was  heavy  and 
much  of  it  trivial.  He  prepared  digests  of  the  school  laws,  gave  directions  and 
made  suggestions  to  teachers  and  to  committees,  made  many  speeches  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  published  many  articles  in  the  papers.  He  was  forced,  moreover, 
to  meet  many  attacks  on  himself  and  on  the  system  as  a  whole  from  its  enemies, 
open  and  concealed.  It  was  said  that  he  wasted  his  time  or  used  it  for  his  private 
interests,  while  he  complained  that  the  newspapers  failed  to  devote  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  educational  affairs,  since  few  were  apparently  interested,  and  that  there 
were  none  to  stir  up  a  community  on  education  against  the  coming  of  the  superin- 
tendent, while  there  were  plenty  to  arouse  enthusiasm  when  a  politician  was  to 
speak.  But  in  the  midst  of  criticism  and  abuse  Dr.  Wiley  steadily  refused  to  fol- 
low the  policy  which  would  keep  his  own  name  most  prominently  before  the  pub 
lie.  He  chose  rather  to  do  the  humbler  work,  which  was  no  lees  necessary,  but 
which  brought  him  little  personal  credit.  He  was  willing  to  work  for  the  future. 
His  first  official  duty  was  to  prepare  a  new  digest  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  the 
schools  then  in  force.  These  laws  went  no  further  back  than  the  act  of  1844-45. 
To  the  collection  of  acts  was  added  a  statement  of  the  forms  in  which  the  princi- 
pal of  the  literary  fimd  was  invested  (see  p.  1431);  specimens  of  the  forms  to  be 
used  by  the  county  chairmen  in  their  reports  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by 
the  school  conmiittees  to  the  county  chairmen,  regulations,  a  circular  to  the 
chairmen,  and  an  address  by  the  general  sux)erintendent  ''to  the  officers  of  the 
common  schools  and  to  the  friends  of  education  in  North  Carolina,"  were  included 
in  his  first  official  publication. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  Dr.  Wiley  began  the  active  prosecution  of  his  duties.  He 
made  a  tour  in  his  buggy  from  the  middle  part  of  the  State  to  Currituck  Oourt- 
House,  in  the  extreme  east,  and  delivered  addresses,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, at  each  county  seat.  In  the  summer  and  fall  he  traveled  in  the  same  way 
to  Murphey,  in  Cherokee  County,  in  the  extreme  southwest.  It  is  evident  that 
trips  of  this  kind  would  require  a  large  amount  of  time,  but  they  were  made  dnr- 
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mg  the  whole  period  of  hifl  incamhency,  and  during  the  earlier  part  were  necessa- 
rOr  by  private  conyeyance.  Bat  as  the  means  of  travel  became  better,  pnblie 
metfaoda  were  used  more  and  less  time  was  spent  on  the  road.  Bnt  these  early 
tonrs  by  private  conveyance,  while  they  were  paid  for  by  the  superintendent  out 
of  hia  own  pocket  and  cost  for  the  first  year  nearly  half  of  his  salary,  were  of 
great  service;  the  disabilities  and  conveniences  of  different  localities  were 
observed;  visits  were  made  to  districts  distinguished  by  special  or  good  features 
&&d  to  some  schools  laboring  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  history  and 
progress  of  the  schools  in  the  counties  visited  was  inquired  into,  the  friends  of  the 
lystem,  t^M^hers,  and  school  officers  were  interviewed  and  the  system  discussed. 
Further,  the  superintendent  made  use  of  the  public  press  at  every  opportunity. 
There  were  many  misconceptions  of  the  work.  These  had  to  be  corrected  and  its 
true  mission  and  spirit  made  known.  Uniformity  had  to  be  fostered  and  a  healthy 
public  spirit  created.  The  friends  of  the  schools  had  to  be  discovered,  supplied 
with  arguments,  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  the  movement  clear  from  sectional, 
pwti^n,  and  sectarian  prejudices.  Si)ecial  efforts  were  made  to  show  to  acude- 
mies,  high  schools,  and  colleges  their  interest  in  the  common  schools  and  to 
enlist  the  ejrmpathy  and  cooperation  of  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

•*At  that  day  all  of  these  points,  some  of  which  now  seem  elementary,  had  to  be 
fixed,  and  some  of  them  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  whole  system  bad  to  be 
purged  of  the  fatal  taint  of  charity  once  adhering  to  it,  and  especially,  and  after  a 
protracted  effort,  lifted  from  the  position  of  a  beneficence  to  a  clai  to  that  of  a 
fundamental  interest  of  all  the  State.'' 

These  earnest  efforts  met  with  great  success.  The  higher  schools  were  brought 
to  see  their  interest  and  duties  in  the  superintendent's  labors,  and  denomination- 
alism  was  kept  out  of  the  work.  It  was  the  same  in  the  matter  of  politics.  Dr. 
Wiley,  a  Whig,  was  elected  by  a  Democratic  legislature;  he  retained  and  voted  on 
his  political  convictions,  but  from  the  day  he  went  into  office  had  no  stronger 
friends  than  W.  W.  Holden,  of  the  Standard,  and  W.  J.  Yates,  of  the  Charlotte 
Democrat,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  press. '  In  the  same  way  all 
the  governors  from  1853  until  the  close  of  the  war  were  Democrats,  as  were  most 
of  the  other  State  officers,  but  they  were  the  friends  of  Dr.  Wiley,  and  held  up  his 
bands  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  won  his  position  through 
merit  and  retained  it  largely  through  a  self-respecting  neglect  of  his  political 
interests,  for  on  one  occasion  the  Democrats  in  the  legislature  moved  his  reelec- 
tion early  in  the  session  to  anticipate  the  rise  of  party  feeling  and  to  lessen  the 
chances  for  a  Democratic  opponent. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Dr.  Wiley  was  made  to  Governor  David  S.  Reid,  and 
is  dated  January  24,  1854.  It  is  mainly  a  review  of  the  situation,  pointing  out  the 
weaknesses  and  difficulties  of  the  schools  and  the  character  of  the  work  needed 
for  the  future,  while  the  survey  of  what  had  already  been  done  occupies  a  subor- 
dinate place.    It  may  ba  well  to  summarize  the  situation  as  it  then  appeared. 

He  gives  the  extent  and  character  of  his  travels  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  for  the  most  part  by  private  conveyance,  for  only  in  ten  or  twelve  coun- 
ties could  access  be  had  to  the  county  seat  in  any  other  way.  In  his  future  travels 
he  waste  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  character  of  the  reports  received,  his 
obj^rt  being  to  visit  the  counties  that  sent  in  the  least  satisfactory  reports,  to 
ind  ont  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  to  give  them  advice  and  Information. 

'"  Every  citizen  of  the  State  ought  to  be  spoken  to.  ...  I  hox)e  in  due  time  to 
reach  every  man.  .  .  .  There  is,  also,  now  a  source,  however  imperfect,  of  infor- 
mation, and  a  tribunal  to  decide  or  give  opinions;  and  almost  daily  applications 
to  me  demonstrate  to  me  the  injuries  and  discouragements  heretofore  resulting 
from  doubts  never  solved,  difficulties  never  settled,  and  inquiries  never  answered." 

*  Bat  neither  of  these  papers,  so  far  as  I  know,  nor  the  Raleigh  Register,  the  Whig  organ,  Inter- 
tsttjod  thavaselveB  to  any  great  extent  in  the  agitation  which  brought  about  Reappointment  of 
a  taperinteodent.    This  honor  was  left  to  the  Raleigh  Star.  ^  «  ^^^  ^,  ^  ^ 
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To  promote  the  efficiency  and  nniformity  of  the  system,  he  prepared  a  form  of 
certificate  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  by  the  committee  of  examination.  '^The 
grades  are  from  No.  1,  the  highest,  to  No.  5,  the  lowest,  on  the  studies  of  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar."  Under  the  law  the 
chairman  of  the  county  superintendents  was  authorized  to  refuse  payment  to  a 
teacher  who  held  no  certificate.  These  certificates  were  good  only  in  the  county 
where  issued,  and  were  to  be  renewed  annually.  From  these  it  was  hoped  tha* 
the  happiest  results  would  follow. 

**A  crying  evil  in  the  State  was  the  multiplicity  and  frequent  change  of  text- 
books, by  which  expenses  are  accumulated  on  parents  and  guardians,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  school  retarded,  and  teachers  greatly  embarrassed  by  having  large 
schools  with  nearly  every  child  in  a  class  by  itself.  I  have  often  been  called  on 
to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  such  exertions  as  the 
law  would  authorize.  The  object  of  my  efforts  was,  first,  to  drive  from  our 
schoola  bad  books;  second,  to  prevent  frequent  and  injurious  changes — injurious 
alike  to  parents  and  to  pupils — and  third,  to  secare  the  use  of  a  uniform  series, 
whereby  expense  would  be  avoided  and  teachers  would  be  enabled  to  arrange  their 
pupils  in  classes. " ' 

His  efforts  were  directed  largely  to  securing  the  best  books  for  the  schools. 

*'  Not  willing  to  recommend  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  State  books  which 
.  do  it  injustice,  I  notified  publishers  that  1  would  not  approve  of  any  geography 
unless  I  was  allowed  to  alter  and  correct  the  text  so  far  as  relates  to  North  Caro- 
lina. The  publishers  of  different  works  consented,  and  having  selected  Mitchell's 
Intermediate  CJeography  as  best  suited  under  all  the  circumstances  for  our  com- 
mon schools,  I  prepared  an  appendix,  which,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  with 
a  full  and  new  map  of  North  Carolina,  is  now  coming  out.  .  .  •  The  new  edition 
will  be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all  our  schools  and  will  contain,  besides  the 
new  map,  several  engravings  illustrating  the  description  of  our  State.  .  .  .  The 
time  is  coming  when  very  material  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  routes  of  com- 
merce. All  things  considered,  the  finest  agricultural  country  in  the  world  is  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributariea  .  .  .  Between  the  nearer  Atlantic  and 
this  vast  granary  of  uie  West  and  Southwest  stands  the  interposing  barrier  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  long  thought  to  be  an  impassable  wall,  and  a  limit  to  the 
iron  track  of  commerce.  But  modern  science  has  overcome  greater  difficulties 
to  secure  that  modem  desideratum,  the  shortest  passage,  and  the  gallant  States 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia  are  already  storming  these  heights  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  South  Carolina  will  follow  in  the  assault,  and  none  of  these  have  so 
great  inducements  to  undertake  the  enterprise  as  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
Nearly  midway  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  temperate  and  healthy  climate,  is  the 
unchan^able,  safe,  and  capacious  harbor  of  Beaufort;  and  from  hence  through 
our  fertile  upland  slopes  and  the  gorges  of  our  own  beautiful  mountains,  lies  the 
shortest  route  to  the  great  Southwest.  To  foreshadow  the  grand  commercial 
destiny  we  might  attain  on  the  youthful  mind  of  the  State  and  prepare  it  to  grasp 
and  realize  the  magnificent  consummation,  I  took  much  pains  to  have  all  the 
proi)osed  railroads  over  the  mountains  and  their  bearings  and  connections  made 
lamiliar  to  the  publishers  of  the  geography  in  question.  .  .  .  The  State  already 
occupies  in  the  work  the  largest  space  of  any  other,  with  its  railroad  routes  noticed, 
and  Beaufort  handsomely  described*" 

In  the  matter  of  school  readers  Dr.  Wiley  did  not  make  a  recommendation,  for 
reasons  as  follows: 

**  It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years  ago  I  undertook  to  make  a  series  of  North 
Carolina  Readers,  and  published  the  most  important  number,  for  advanced  schools, 
containing  a  familiar  history  and  description  of  the  Stat-e,  with  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse  by  distinguished  North  Carolinians.  Its  object  was  obvious;  and 
to  all  acquainted  with  our  peculiar  position,  our  desponding  and  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  oar  resourceci,  and  the  history  of  t^at  singuUur  and  remarkable  ezodns  or 
emigration  which  for  years  has  retarded  our  progress  in  every  speciefi  of  improve- 
ment, the  uses  of  such  a  work,  well  compiled,  weie  fully  cq>parent." 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Dr.  Wiley  had  it  at  heart  to  make  a  good  series  of 

"  As  early  as  1833  there  was  a  proposition  from  Pasquotank  County  to  furnish  hooks  to  tho 
pupils  at  government  exiientte.  The  proposition  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  from  other 
quarters.  ^  t 
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home  ceadercL.  His  awn  book  had  been  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  many 
aodemies  before  his  appointment  as  superintendent,  but  he  knew  its  defects,  and 
also  determined  to  make  no  profit  ont  of  any  school  book  used  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  thereupon  began  negotiations  to  induce  some  publisher  to  take  the 
resder  at  the  original  cost,  on  condition  that  ho  would  employ  Professor  Hub- 
bard, of  the  xmiversity,  **  or  some  other  person,  of  equal  taste  and  ability,  to  alter 
my  work  and  complete  the  series." 

Dr.  Wiley  proposed  also  under  an  arrangement  which  he  termed  *' model 
schools  "  to  give  the  few  individuals  in  a  community  who  were  accustomed  to 
spend  money  for  education  in  pi-ivate  schools  at  a  distance  a  large  control  in  the 
pablic  schools  of  their  district,  thus  securing  a  better  school  for  the  home  district, 
arousing  interest  in  the  home  school,  and  saying  money. 

The  prospects  and  necessity  of  normal  schools  were  also  considered.  Teachers 
were  already  being  educated  in  the  Normal  College  in  Randolph  County  in  return 
l(s  a  loan  made  by  the  State.  ' '  Let  it  be  universally  understood, "  he  adds,  ' '  that 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  are  all  bound  up  in  one  common  interest 
and  that  the  common  schools  are  to  the  academies  and  colleges  what  the  back 
country  is  to  commercial  cities." 

The  subject  of  escheats  was  discussed.  These  had  been  transferred  to  the 
imiveraity  after  the  State  had  exhausted  its  resources  in  trying  to  enforce  payment. 
Later  they  were  retransferred  to  the  literary  fund,  and  a  suit  was  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  legality  of  the  act.  Agents  were 
appointed  to  hunt  up  this  species  of  property  and  prosecute  the  claims  of  the  liter- 
ary fond.'  He  combats  vigorously  the  strange  and  foolish  idea  that  a  free  school 
was  a  place — 

"where  entire  freedom  of  action  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  pupil;  and,  en.ertain- 
ing  these  erroneous  notions,  parents  not  unfrequently  prevent  the  improvement 
of  their  cliildren  by  refusing  to  permit  them  to  be  corrected  or  submit  to  discipline 
Decessary  to  chasten  and  restrain  the  wayward  disposition  and  the  prurient  i)assion3 
Of  yonth- 

*'  Efforts  to  promote  the  love  of  home  in  the  plastic  nature  of  childhood  are 
peculiarly  becoming  in  North  Carolina,  a  State  where  the  want  of  this  attachment 
and  its  ruinous  effects  are  eloquently  recorded  in  deserted  farms,  in  wide  wastes 
of  entered  sedge  fields,  in  neglected  resources,  in  the  absence  of  improvements, 
and  in  the  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  sorrows  of  constant  emigration.  Our  State 
bas  long  been  regarded  bv  its  own  citizens  as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in,  and, 
from  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  witnessed  the  sad  effects  of  this  in  the  families  of 
my  acquaintance,  many  of  such  being  scattered  from  the  homes  of  their  nativity 
over  the  wide  Southwest." 

He  adds  statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  since  1840.  In  1850  the  schools 
liad  been  in  operation  about  nine  years,  and  the  increase  of  the  white  population 
had  been  about  18  per  cent.  In  1840  there  were  19,483  pupils  in  schools  of  all 
grades;  in  1850  there  were  100,591,  or  an  increase  of  500  per  cent.  In  1840  there 
were  532  schools;  in  1850  there  were  2,131  schools  in  70  counties,  and  perhaps  2,500 
ia  all;  increase  in  thirteen  years,  400  per  cent.  In  1840  the  pupils  in  the  common 
schools  were  14,937;  in  1853  there  were  83,873  in  70  counties,  which  would  indicate 
'5,000  for  the  whole  State,  or  an  increase  of  600  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  colleges  and  academies  increased  in  attendance  by  150  to  200  per  cent.  The 
Tilu3  of  the  apparatus  was  three  times  as  much,  the  number  of  grammars  and 
geographies  sold  five  times  as  many,  and  the  number  of  good  scholars  three  times 
as  many.  It  was  not  claimed  that  all  the  common  schools  were  as  good  as  the 
RibBcription  schools  broken  down,  but  it  was  claimed  for  every  one  thus  broken, 
down  ihere  were  two  just  as  good  in  its  place,  besides  three  or  four  other  schools 
not  so  good.  The  average  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept  open  was,  for 
the  whole  State,  about  four  months.    From  the  progress  made  in  these  ten  years 


*Ib  lfi55  escheats  hjul  been  restored  to  the  uclverBity.— Manly  to  Wiley,  February  16, 1855. 
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Dr.  Wiley  estimated  that  the  next  generation  would  have  50  per  cent  less  of  igno- 
rance than  the  one  then  on  the  stage  of  action. 

*'  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  money  is  not  our  greatest  want,  and  that  the  places 
where  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  are  not  generally  those  which  have  succeeded 
best.  We  want  more  efficient  management,  a  constant  embodiment  and  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  a  watchful  supervision,  a  liberal  course  of  legislation,  good 
officers,  and  patience  and  energy  in  all  having  an  official  position  in  the  system.*' 

Again,  he  says  in  his  special  report  on  the  same  subject: 

*'  I  admit  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  attend  school  go  but  a  few  days 
in  the  year  and  learn  but  little;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  very  importaut 
consideration  that  many  of  these  are  the  children  of  those  who  never  went  a  day 
to  school  themselves.  Into  a  mind  wholly  ignorant  it  is  hard  for  the  light  to  pene- 
trate, and  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  alphabet  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  feel  his  ignorance  or  to  appreciate  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  He  is  not  upon 
the  ladder  of  knowledge  at  all,  and  can,  therefore,  see  no  one  above  him,  but  as 
soon  as  he  makes  a  start  he  can  begin  to  understand  his  relative  position.  Hence 
the  children  of  ignorant  parents,  who  get  a  little  smattering  of  knowledge  at  onr 
common  schools,  will  feel  their  wants  when  they  take  their  positions  in  life,  and 
their  children,  if  the  same  facilities  remain,  will  be  much  better  educated.  This 
is  a  conclusion  that  can  not  be  gainsaid,  and  as  a  large  majority  of  the  children  of 
that  large  part  of  of  our  population  who  can  not  read  at  all  are  learning  a  little  at 
our  common  schools,  we  may  boldly  assert  that  in  the  second  generation  that  dark 
belt  that  covers  the  sixth  of  our  moral  surface  will  nearly  wholly  disappear,  leav- 
ing only  a  dim  outline  to  indicate  its  former  existence."    (Pp.  28,  29. ) 

With  the  founding  of  the  common  schools  came  two  great  problems  to  their 
managers: 

**  First.  How  were  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  old-field  school-teachers  to  be 
utilized  in  a  system  of  one  genius,  one  law,  and  one  end,  when  to  each  his  own 
school  had  long  been  the  educational  world,  of  which  he  was  the  center  and  sov- 
ereign? These  teachers  were  oui:  only  capital,  of  the  kind  with  which  to  begiiii 
and  we  all  know  that  it  is  easier  to  prepare  a  new  generation  of  employees  in  any 
business  than  to  break  in  old  ones  long  accustomed  to  their  own  diverse  ways." 

But  the  managers  of  the  common  schools  could  not  wait  and  they  had  no  means 
of  training,  besides  it  would  have  been  unjust  and  impolitic  to  set  aside  the  old- 
field  veterans  as  a  class,  while  their  opposition  to  the  new  system  would  have 
insured  its  failute.  "And  yet  to  work  them  into  a  homogeneous  and  progressive 
system  under  a  general  law,  to  subject  them  to  annual  examinations  and  licen- 
sure, and  to  grade  their  attainments  was  a  task  requiring  the  greatest  patience, 
tact,  and  powers  of  organization."  The  next  question  was  how  to  find  the  1,500 
or  2,000  more  teachers  that  were  needed  at  once,  for  the  position  was  considered 
humble  and  the  salary  was  small.  The  situation  was  delicate  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  aware  of  its  character.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  com- 
mon schools  must  both  multiply  and  improve  the  teachers  whom  they  needed. 
There  was  no  other  practicable  method. 

The  first  step  was  the  establishing  of  examining  boards  in  all  the  counties. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  for  there  was  no  salary  and  no  influence  attached,  and  its 
objects  seemed  to  aim  at  individual  freedom  and  made  it  uni>opular,  but  after 
a  while  these  examining  boards  were  paid  and  their  value  increased.  The  certifi- 
cates issued  allowed  the  party  to  teach  for  one  year  and  in  one  county  only.  It 
was  found  that  perpetual  permission  to  teach  caused  retrogression  on  the  part  of 
the  party  holding  such  a  certificate,  and  confining  the  license  to  one  county  was 
necessary  to  give  such  counties  as  desired  it  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  own  schools.  Few  young  people  dependent  on  their  own  resources  cared 
*  to  go  into  the  schools,  but  the  superintendent  used  all  available  means  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  such  x>eople  a  realization  of  the  avenue  of  advancement  open  to 
them  through  the  schools.  To  carry  out  these  plans  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
with  low  grades.  His  rule  was  to  authorize  the  issue  of  certificates  to  persons 
who  could  teach  only  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  who  received 
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low  grades  on  thoee  subjects,  but  none  were  to  be  relicensed  with  snch  a  grade, 
and  all  with  grades  below  the  first  were  expect&d  to  improve  with  each  new  exam- 
ination. Under  such  an  arrangement  it  was  possible  to  make  the  requirements 
for  Ko.  1  exacting.     Of  the  successes  of  this  system  Dr.  Wiley  says: 

'•Progress  could  be  more  easily  marked  when  there  were  so  many  grades,  even 
the  least  advancement  could  be  graded,  and  advancement  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Some  of  the  very  best  teachers  and  most  useful  members  of  society  grew 
fromtiie  lowest  gi*ades,  young  persons,  shut  in  by  poverty  and  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge, wonld  follow  my  advice  and  teach  on  low  certificates,  studying  as  they 
taagfat,  and  as  they  acquired  means,  would  attend  higher  schools,  and  then  go  on 
step  by  step  to  the  most  respectable  positions  in  life." 

There  were  at  this  time  few  women  in  the  schools.  In  some  counties  there  were 
none.  He  urged  repeatedly  that  they  be  encouraged  to  teach.  In  his  second 
annual  letter  to  county  superintendents  he  says: 

•*  Encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  very  poor,  and  especially  poor  females,  to 
become  teachers.  .  .  . 

"There  is,  however,  a  class,  a  numerous  class,  who  are  hired  out  to  field  labor, 
and  many  of  these,  If  properly  awakened,  could  become  excellent  teachers,  and 
niake  more  than  twice  as  much  as  by  their  present  occupations.  ... 

"Bat  a  helpless  female,  who  can  not  push  her  fortune  in  the  world,  and  yet  is 
born  dependent  on  the  labor  of  her  own  hands,  when  started  on  such  a  career, 
'airly  electrifies  surrounding  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  is  a  standing  miracle 
performed  by  means  of  our  common  schools.  Imagine  a  girl— you  can  see  them 
in  your  own  neighborhood— a  girl  with  natural  sensibilities  and  capabilities — for 
heart  and  mind  are  inherited  by  all  ranks  and  classes— but  from  her  very  infancy 
pushed  into  rude  contact  with  the.  world-,  it  being  necessary  for  her  own  existence 
or  that  of  her  parents  that  she  be  hired  out  to  wages.  What  is  the  hope  before 
her?  In  the  factories  she  may  make  $4  to  $6  per  month,  and  may  preserve  her 
character,  though  inhaling  a  noisome  atmosphere.  In  the  fields  she  may  earn  $3 
pw  month.  ...  Or  such  a  one  may,  for  board  and  coarse  clothes,  go  into  domes- 
tic service.  .  .  . 

;*  There  is  another  road  open  to  such  a  one  leading  from  want  and  social  inf en- 
tity to  independence,  to  respect,  and  to  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  it  lies 
throngb  our  common  schools.  .  .  . 

"And  females,  for  certain  classes,  make  the  best  teachers.  They  are  more 
patient,  more  easily  win  the  affections  of  the  young,  and  are  more  likely  to  mold 
tovirtnons  and  refined  sentiments  the  plastic  nature  of  childhood." 

The  schools  needed  all  the  help  and  encouragement  that  could  be  drawn  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  superintendent,  for  his  correspondence  shows  that  the 
complaints  were  neither  few  in  number  nor  insignificant  in  character.  Many  dis- 
ttcte  were  careless.  In  some  cases  the  money  was  not  appropriated  and  no  schools 
^e  held  for  several  years.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  incompetent.  The  com- 
Dutte«  had  to  take  as  teachers  persons  who  had  never  studied  English  grammar 
^  g^eography.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  those  who  could  only  spell  and  read 
sad  who  had  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  for  these  Mere  the  only 
ond  to  be  had.  while  in  some  districts  no  children  were  far  enough  advanced  to 
*^dy  grammar.  Many  school  committees  refused  to  serve.  Some,  if  not  actually 
honest,  were  careless,  and  there  had  been  no  machinery  by  which  they  could  be 
^*^ht  to  a  strict  account.  In  some  counties,  prior  to  1863,  there  had  been  no 
chairman  for  two  years  and  in  some  sections  the  common  schools  were  patronized 
^y  by  those  who  were  too  poor  to  do  better,  and  from  one  county  it  was  reported 
wat  some  districts  had  had  no  schools  in  four  or  five  years.  There  was  sometimes 
wonble  with  the  county  chairmen,  who  either  failed  or  refused  to  report,  and  in  a 
^  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  fine  them  for  their  neglect.  In  some  cases,  so 
J^perfectly  was  the  common-school  idea  recognized,  people  moved  into  the  school- 
^^we  and  had  to  be  dispossessed  by  process  of  law.  In  some  places  there  was 
^ble  over  the  age  limit.  Persons  over  21  years  of  age  would  attend  the  schools 
****thu8  crowd  out  the  younger  pupils.  Trouble  also  arose  from  the  passing  of 
^^^  from  one  school  district  to  another.    One  case  was  reported  where  the 
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teacher  was  required  to  reoeiTe  pixpils  ooming  from  axKyther  diatrict,  bat  to  charge 
them  ttiition,  which  the  committee  midertook  to  appropriate  for  thdr  own  bea^t! 
Some  counties  would  now  and  then  refuse  to  levy  any  tax  at  all  for  the  schools, 
and  the  amount  due  from  the  literary  fund  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  The  schools  were  usually  held  in  the  fall,  since  this  was  the  season  when 
pupils  could  be  most  easily  spared  from  the  work  of  the  farm;  they  w^re  then 
crowded  with  the  larger  boys  and  girls,  iHio  monopolized  the  teacher  and  cut  out 
the  smaller  pupils.  It  was  proposed  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  holding  two  ses- 
sions instead,  one  in  tiie  fall  and  one  in  the  spring  for  young  pupils  especially. 
The  latter  were  to  be  taught  by  women,  who  were  cheaper  than  men.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  free  negroes  in  the  common  schools  also  came  up,  and  there 
was  at  least  one  cose  where  a  committeeman  insisted  that  they  attend.  There 
was  also  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  whethinr  **sil»it"  schools  were  superiiff  to 
**  noisy  "  schools,  or  vice  versa.  New  committees  on  coming  into  ofi&ce  would 
sometimes  exx)el  the  teacher  employed  by  the  former  committee  and  put  in  a  new 
one,  or  they  would  notify  him  to  qtiit  and  refuse  to  pay  his  salary. 

These  were  some  of  the  many  questions  that  came  to  the  superintendent  for 
adjudication  and  settlement  There  was  also  talk  of  repealing  the  law.  This 
had,  of  course,  a  depressing  effect  on  the  superintendent  and  shows  itself  in  his 
report.  Dr.  Wiley  discusses  in  his  second  report  the  leading  features  of  the 
schools  as  follows: 

A  stricter  and  more  uniform  and  patient  attention  to  the  execution  of  the  law. 
Annual  reports  from  the  counties  should  be  inaifited  on,  together  with  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  from  the  committee  of  finance,  authen- 
ticated by  the  clerk  of  the  county  court.  This  requirement  would  compel  more 
accurate  accounts  to  be  kept,  for  while  the  greater  part  of  the  money  had  passed 
through  honest  hands,  **  doubtless  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  a  superintendent  for 
twenty  years  has  been  carelessly  handled,  to  say  the  least."  When  the  county 
chairmen  found  that  strict  accounts  were  not  required  of  them,  they  in  turn 
relaxed  their  requirements,  and  after  twelve  years  there  was  ' '  a  universal  com- 
I)laint  that  committees  will  not  make  the  proper  returns." 

The  second  subject  demanding  careful  attention,  wise  oversight,  and  constant 
exertion  by  some  systematic  means  was  the  improvement  of  teachers.  There 
had  been  great  complaint  in  regard  to  them;  some  w^re  incompetent,  some  were 
unfaithful,  and  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  the  want  <^  money 
which  makes  indifferent  teachers.  The  salaries  paid  were  not  large,  but  poor 
teachers  were  paid  as  much  as  good  ones,  and  still  better  ones  might  be  employed 
for  the  same  money. 

**  On  the  contrary,  large  salaries  under  the  old  regulations  would  often  enhance 
the  nuisance;  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  imposters  and  adventurers  to  swarm 
among  us  in  pursuit  of  the  sums  thrown  out  to  attract  the  attention  and  excite 
the  enterprise  of  such  characters.  Have  it  understood  that  $50  to  $75  per  month 
were  to  be  paid  to  those  who  would  fill  in  so  many  days  in  a  schoolhouse,  and 
that  no  evidence  of  nnnral  character,  and  no  certificate  as  to  mental  qualifications 
from  those  capable  of  judging,  and  no  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duties  were  to  be  required,  and  you  will  have  not  t^  merely 
indifferent  teachers  and  respectable  and  moral  persons  now  so  much  complained 
of,  but  every  ignorant  neighborhood,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains,  infested 
and  overrun  by  plausible,  worthless,  and  dangerous  characters,  setting  on  foot 
all  sorts  of  intrigues,  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  eim^e-minded,  and  even 
consi>iring  with  local  peculators  to  obtain  and  divide  wita  them  the  teB4>ting 
spoils." 

Normal  schools  were  needed,  but  ihej  were  rather  the  leeult  thaa  the  cause  of 
an  advanced  state  of  education.  Teachora  were  to  be  examiiied  yearly.  This 
waa  found  to  be  a  hard  rule  to  enforce,  b«t  the  examining  committees  were 
i*eadily  eui^Knted  by  the  superintendent,  and  m  refractory  teachers  saw  that  the 
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oflcen  nqiported  each  other,  they  were  glad  to  give  in  and  pass  the  ezuninatione. 
Further,  the  schools  were  begimiiiig  to  oonmumd  the  sympath j  and  respect  of 
9tbef  branches  of  edxtcmtion: 

"Professors  in  colleges,  male  and  female,  reposing  a  confidence  for  which  I  am 
grateful,  htave  tried  to  strengthen  mj  hands,  and  I  h^TO  felt  proud  of  the  fact  that 
me  mj  term  ot  office  began  common  schools  have  enlisted  interest  and  received 
aspect  in  every  male  colle^  and  nearly  every  female  one  in  the  State,  and  from 
the  conventions  of  both  x>olitical  parties." 

Another  means  of  improvement  recommended  to  teachers  was  the  formation  of 
teachers'  library  aasoeiAtions. 

"Evary  trade  and  profession  should  be  learning  by  experience;  but  how  many 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  have  read  one  sin^ld  book  giving  an  account  of  the 
tiperience  and  improvements  in  their  profession  in  other  places?  .  .  .  The  legis- 
^ore  should  pass  a  general  act  of  incorporation,  giving  corporate  existence  and 
pnTileges  on  certain  conditions  to  the  chairman  of  the  Doard  of  county  superin- 
t^ents,  and  the  teachers  of  each  county  and  committees  of  examination;  and  an 
^ropriation  of  $1  or  more  for  each  school  district  .  .  .  should  be  made  for  a 
foundation.  Let  the  chairman  be  librarian^  with  a  certain  remuneration^  and  let 
^h  teacher  pay  50  cents,  more  or  less^  annually,  for  the  privilege  of  membership. 
The  superintendent  can  furnish  or  recommend  a  list  of  books,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chairman;  and  each  teacher  who  joins  should  have  the  fact  stated  on  his  cer- 
tificate. .  .  .  These  associations  will  increase  in  consequence;  they  will  form 
meeting  places  for  teachers  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  education,  and 
famish  proper  places  for  lectures  by  superintendents  and  others;  besides,  when 
Reminds  of  tesu^hers  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  the  superior  intellects  will  dif- 
ta.se tbemaelves  and  be  reflected  in  the  action  of  all  tbe  teachers  in  the  association." 

hi  an  appendix  to  this  report  Dr.  Wiley  emphasizes  still  more  the  necessity  of 
organizing,  throughout  the  State,  teachers'  library  associations. 

"  With  such  an  organization  ike  following  effects  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated: The  first  appropriation,  small  as  it  is,  would  buy  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  Page's  woA  on  teaching,  Northend's,  or  any  other,  for  all  the  teachers  in 
wfi  county.  Some  four  or  fire  works  on  such  subjects  might  be  selected  and 
cnoa?h  of  each  purchased  to  have  ome  book,  at  the  least,  for  every  member.  And 
|f  only  one-third  of  the  common-school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  could  be 
nidnced  to  read  the  most  indifferent  woric  on  teaching,  what  a  vast  change  would 
>oo&  be  perceptible!  .  •  .  Scatter  judiciously  over  the  State  good  cc^pies  of  any 
good  work  on  teaching  and  it  will  create  a  revolution.  Hitherto  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  other  plan  than  the  old  provincial  one,  with  no  blackboard, 
^  oral  instruction,,  no  lecture*,  no  inducement  to  study  but  the  whip,  no  evidence 
^f  proficiency  but  the  sum  stated  on  the  slate,  without  a  word  as  to  how  it  was 
pTved  at,  no  admitted  indications  of  industry  but  a  loud  babel  of  sounds,  etc. 
J«chers  have  no  fixed  plans  for  their  own  improvement—none  for  the  scholars, 
Taeonly  labor  is  to  fill  out  the  time;  the  only  object  to  gat  the  public  money." 

Otter  objects  to  bftsecuped  by  the  teachers'  library  associations  were  the  insuring 
8n active  pOTson  as  the  head  of  the  examining  committee  and  insuring  a  committee, 
further  than  this,  a  caramunioo  of  feeling  and  ideas  would  be  effected  among  the 
teichers: 

'.'They  will  have  something  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class— a  common  bond  of 
^jon.aplace  to  meet  and  exchange  thoughts.  .  .  .  Teachers  will  feel  themselves 
^^Aancea  in  public  estimation,  and  they  will  have  a  body,  a  society,  to  defend,  to 
^ote.  to  improve;  and  by  all  efforts  to  elevate  their  society  andmako  it  respected 
ttey  will  be  individually  benefited.  *» 

'^^hhrary  associatiGSifl  would  also  fnrBi«h  vital  mediums  through  which  to 
^ct  the  interest  and  progress  of  common  schools  and  enlist  the  aid  of  public- 
spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens.  The  views  of  the  superintendent  on  these  and 
oniilar  lines  are  reenforced  by  •zizacta  from  the  reports  of  State  superintendents 
»»i  others. 

^ther  vital  point  demanding  constant  care  and  attention  was  the  discipline  in 
j^ichoola.  **  How  often  do  I  hear  the  complaint  that  teachers  consider  that  they 
'^ to fiUoot  mjerely  a  certain  number  of  d^s,  and  make  it  thdr  greatest  object 
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to  kill  time  instead  of  improving  It."  It  was  charged  that  bad  habits  were  not 
forgotten  and  no  good  ones  acquired;  parents  were  pnt  to  expense  and  children 
pnt  back  by  a  constant  change  of  books,  while  no  efforts  were  made  to  classify  the 
children,  *'and  a  school  of  fifty  scholars  will  have  forty  classes,  each  class  thns 
having  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  recite  in  and  the  teacher  no  time  for  lectures, 
explanations,  or  oral  instructions.  Seven  hours  are  enough  for  school  hours  in 
the  twenty-four;  and  ten  recitations,  fifteen  at  the  furthest,  are  as  many  as  can  be 
well  made  and  heard  in  seven  hours,  except  recitations  by  those  learning  their 
letters.  Oral  instruction  is  coming  more  and  more  in  vogue."  Dr.  Wiley  then 
recounts  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  proper  classification  of  the  children: 

**  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  the  children  classified, 
and  to  get  into  use  one  uniform  system  of  good  books,  to  insure  this  end  of  classi- 
fying the  pupils,  to  save  cost,  to  nave  good  sources  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  to  have  the  young  mind  of  the  State  in  its  nlastic  condition  learning  about 
North  Carolina  and  learning  to  love  the  State  ana  to  take  an  interest  in  its  insti- 
tutions. This  of  itself  would  make  a  great  revolution  in  time.  How  could  we  feel 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  common  schools,  or  in  any  other  institution  of  the  State, 
when  under  the  old  way  of  doinp  things  we  were  educated  to  love  and  respect 
every  other  country  and  the  affairs  of  every  other  country  more  than  our  own?" 

Of  his  own  duties  he  says: 

**The  head  of  the  common-school  system  ought  to  study;  like  the  leader  of  an 
army,  he  ought  to  have  the  whole  field  before  him  ana  to  initiate  every  gen- 
eral tnovement  with  great  care.  He  ought  to  study  other  systems  as  well  as  our 
own;  he  needs  a  previous  preparation  just  as  much  as  a  lawyer,  engineer,  or 
physician.  .  .  .  Knowing  that  States  never  do  things  as  well  or  carefully  as 
individuals  or  private  companies,  I  have  endeavored  to  prepare  myself  in  the  midst 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  read  and  written  on  the  road,  and  procured  and 
studied  all  the  lights  I  could,  and,  as  I  could  catch  time,  endeavored  to  look  over 
our  whole  system  and  examine  it  in  its  details  and  in  its  general  bearings.'* 

Of  the  need  and  importance  of  teachers'  institutes  he  says: 

"When  traveling,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  character  of  the  State,  I  often 
undertook  to  deliver  lectures,  and  I  was  of  opinion  that  many  who  heard  me  began 
to  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  cause.  But  many  of  our  so-called  intelligent  people 
would  not  attend,  looking  on  the  whole  common-school  machinery  as  not  intended 
for  them;  and  they,  whom  they  called  the  common  people,  had  no  excitement  to 
draw  them  out,  no  example  of  interest  set  by  others,  while  teachers,  afi*aid,  no 
doubt,  of  exposing  themselves  in  some  way,  rarely  ever  attended.  Hence,  speech 
making  in  North  Carolina  was  not  calculated  much  to  advance  the  cause." 

Then,  mindful  of  the  criticisms  which  came  pouring  in  on  him  and  of  the  polit- 
ical sword  suspended  always  above  his  head,  he  modestly  says  of  his  own  work: 

*'  J  was  conscious  that  more  was  expected  of  me  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
mortal  man,  in  the  time,  with  even  more  means  at  his  disposal— that  I  was,  in 
fact,  exi)ected  to  do  in  two  short  years,  with  none  to  help  ana  all  to  criticise,  what 
legislators  and  officers  and  people,  by  cheerful  cooperation  and  patient  effort, 
with  full  confidence  in  each  other  and  every  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  each  other,  ought  to  be  proud  to  be  able  to  accomplish  in  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  what  it  had  taken  such  efforts  much  longer  time  to  effect  in  other  places.  I 
felt,  too— not  a  pleasant  reflection  to  a  sensitive  mind— that  while  I  was  spending 
freely  in  books,  in  postage,  in  travels,  and  neglecting  more  profitable  sources  of 
revenue,  and  not  saving  much  of  my  salary,  some  were  thinking  I  was  growing 
rich  on  the  public  money  and  robbing  the  schools,  which  had  lost  many  thou- 
sands for  the  want  of  a  more  efficient  organization  and  which  contributed  to  niy 
salary  about  50  cents  each,  or  in  the  ratio  of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  to  the  child, 
while  I  was  trying  to  save  twenty  times  that  amount  to  each  on  the  single  small 
item  of  books  alone.  ...  I  will  be  excused  for  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
subject  is  the  most  important  one  which  can  possibly  come  before  our  legislature, 
and  that  in  common  schools  the  people  are  infinitely  more  interested  than  in  all 
the  other  literary  institutions  of  the  country." 

The  year  1855  opened  with  a  revisal  and  reenactment  of  the  school  law.  There 
had  been  much  opposition  to  the  new  system  developed.  There  had  been  rumors 
that  the  law  of  1852  was  to  be  repealed  and  a  return  to  the  old  decentralised, 
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do-no^iin^  system  inangnrated— a  "system  of  nominal  supervision  and  actual 
indifference."  Bnt  these  fears  were  groundless.  The  return  to  the  old  system 
vaa  not  inaugurated,  and  Dr.  Wiley  was  reelected  to  the  place  of  superintendent 
without  opposition  and  by  political  opponents. 

There  is  a  vein  of  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  third  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  81,  1855. 

Before  noticing  the  report  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  new  law:  The  act  rati- 
fied Febmary  10, 1855,  defined  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  directed 
tlie  management  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  regulated  the  common  schools.  Under 
the  act  the  distribution  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  Federal  population  as  it  had  been 
under  the  earlier  law,  the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  was  renewed,. 
and  each  county  was  to  have  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  tnan  five  local  superin- 
tendents or  committeemen.  The  chairman  of  these  superintendents  was  to  give 
bond,  and  his  compensation  was  2^  per  cent;  the  counties  were  to  levy  a  tax  not 
lesB  in  amount  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  amount  to  be  received  from  the  lit- 
erary fund.  In  addition  to  these,  three  school  committeemen  were  to  be  chosen 
umually  by  popular  vote.  These  two  boards  were  to  have  the  control  of  the  schools 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  efforts  of  the  su])erintendent 
were  directed  largely  to  introducing  new  ideas,  to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
teachers,  and  to  securing  punctuality  and  faithfulness  in  the  disbursement  of  money. 

Only  in  two  cases  did  the  failure  to  report  on  the  use  of  money  indicate  its 
misapplicstion,  and  one  of  these  was  t€tken  into  the  courts  more  as  a  matter  of 
warning  to  others  than  with  the  idea  of  prosecution.  A  more  general  knowledge 
of  the  school  law  and  of  its  objects  and  a  stricter  attention  to  its  requirements 
was  needed.  Dr.  Wiley  desired  to  secure  good  examining  committees  by  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  but  in  this  he  faiie<l.  He  wished  also  to 
c^ganize  the  teachers  into  associations.  One  of  the  matters  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  continually  and  enlisted  his  best  efforts  was  the- 
desire  to  spread  throughout  the  State  a  more  general  knowledge  of  its  history  and 
resources  and  correct  false  impressions.  The  common-school  class  ''imbibed 
their  first  ideas  from  books,  in  which  North  Carolina,  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  the  State,  was  represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  impressions  any- 
thing else  bnt  pleasant  to  young  imaginations."  On  the  misrepresentations  and 
manifest  injustice  to  the  State  Dr.  Wiley  rings  the  changes  time  and  time  again.. 
It  was  against  such  ideas  as  these  that  he  had  prepared  his  reader  and  the  North 
CaETolina  edition  of  Mitchell's  Geography,  and  so  persistent  and  enthusiastic  was 
he  that  before  the  war  began  his  reader  had  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  schools 
of  the  State,  and  there  was  more  knowledge  of  the  State  and  a  better  appreciation 
of  its  resources  than  at  any  previous  time.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  during 
this  year  in  superintending  the  making  of  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  hia 
readers. 

"  In  a  short  time  our  whole  school  literature  will  be  changed— a  new  spirit  will 
breathe  from  the  pages  where  our  children  get  their  first  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sions, and  it  is  imi>ossible  not  to  foresee  from  this  a  great  and  thorough  revolution 
in  public  sentiment  and  feeling,  producing  a  more  homogeneous  and  public- 
^Hrited  population,  inspiring  respect  for  the  common  schools  as  a  great  hope  of  a 
growing  and  prosperous  Commonwealth  and  reflected  in  fact  in  all  our  industrial^ 
BDdal,  and  edncational  characteristics.'' 

He  repeats  his  suggestions  in  favor  of  teachers'  library  associations  which  he  had 
previously  made,  and  emphasizes  their  importance  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
hiowle^e  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  State^ 
That  this  knowledge  was  necessary  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  while  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac,  published  in  Boston,  had  some  mention  of  common  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  there  was  none  in  either  of  the  two  leading  almanacs  published  in  thet 
State. 
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Bnt  while  there  Were  defects  and  weaknesses,  the  report  for  the  year  as  a  whoUl 
was  satisfactory.  The  reports  from  the  counties,  "while  not  complete,  were  more] 
complete  than  they  had  been  in  any  previons  year.  There  were  then  about  9,00di 
pupils  in  academies  and  about  1,000  in  oollegea.  The  male  colleges  numbered  5, 
the  female  9,  the  academies  about  300,  and  the  common  schools  about  3,500.  Thd 
whole  number  of  counties  was  85;  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  75  countie^ 
reporting  was  2,995;  the  whole  number  of  schools  taught  In  71  counties,  l,905j 
whole  number  of  children  in  70  counties,  189,562;  whole  number  attending  school^ 
in  73  counties,  112,682,  and  those  in  counties  not  reporting  would  haTe  probably^ 
swelled  the  number  to  130,000.  The  number  of  teachers  licensed  in  57  conntMi 
was  1,369;  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  was  about  four  months;  th^ 
salaries  ranged  from  $10  to  $13  in  Watauga  County  and  $11  to  $15  in  Madison 
to  from  $25  to  $40  in  Carteret  and  New  Hanover.  According  to  the  observations 
of  the  superintendent,  *^  In  all  essential  i>oints  the  common-school  system  of  North 
Carolina  has  undergone  an  entire  and  quiet  revolution  in  the  last  three  years." 
Reports  had  improved,  salaries  had  improved,  and  **  our  social  condition  mors 
than  that  of  apparently  better  favored  regions  has  helped  to  foster  this  system 
of  schools,  and  our  masses,  nearly  all  of  them  being  of  the  middle  class,  are  becom- 
ing molded  into  a  homogeneous  population,  intelligent,  eminently  repubKcan, 
sober,  calculating,  moral,  and  conservative." 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1856,  coming  within  less  than  a  year  after 
that  for  1855,  is  more  like  a  special  rex>ort.  In  this  report  the  chief  matters  dis- 
cussed are  the  publication  of  the  school  journal  and  the  organization  of  a  State 
Teachers*  Association.  These  subjects  are  treated  at  length  later  (see  p.  1447) .  In 
his  annual  letter  to  the  county  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ezamiie 
teachers,  he  notes  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  teachers  in  the  last  five 
years.  Then  there  were  perhaps  two  hundred  teachers  who  held  certificates  of 
character  and  qualifications  from  examining  committees,  and  these  were  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  1856  there  were  2,000  such  teachers,  all  under  the  spur  of 
annual  examinations — 

**and  of  these,  a  considerable  proportion  are  continually  improving,  while  some 
of  the  old  incorrigible  nuisances  are  each  year  cutoff  and  their  connection  with 
our  educational  system  severed  forever.  These  are  great  facts;  they  show  that 
while  we  are  getting  rid  of  bad  material  we  are  supplying  its  place  with  that 
which  is  better,  while  of  those  who  still  continue  to  teach  an  important  number 
are  improving.  ...  It  is  right  to  be  predisposed  in  favor  of  those  who  have 
stood  high  heretofore;  but  ever  remember  that  while  the  teacher  may  depreciate 
in  morals  and  in  intelligence,  and  thus  lose  his  relative  position,  he  may  also  lose 
it  by  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  community.  A  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion five  years  ago  is  not  a  high  standard  now;  and,  therefore,  let  me  urge  on  yon 
the  importance  of  granting  no  certificates  without  actual  examinations.  These 
examinations  are  not  a  thorough  test,  but  they  are  a  spur  to  can<Udate6,  and  cause 
many  of  them  to  be  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve,  and  that  is  the  great 
point." 

Dr.  Wiley  urges  repeatedly  that  mental  qualifications  should  never  be  substi- 
tuted for  ''unimpeachable integrity  and  moral  character." 

The  fifth  annual  report  was  for  the  year  1857-58,  but  was  made  to  the  assembly 
of  1858-59.  It  notes  satisfactory  progress  throughout  the  whole  of  the  State,  but 
there  were  still  many  things  that  needed  attention  and  improvement.  The  super- 
intendent notes  that  at  that  time  the  number  of  schools  taught  in  any  one  year 
was  not  in  itself  an  indication  of  increasing  or  failing  energies  in  the  system,  for 
many  districts  preferred  to  have  a  long  term  once  in  two  years  than  a  short  term 
each  year.  A  considerable  number  of  schoolhouses  had  been  closed  for  temporary 
reasons— some  for  repairs,  others  to  be  rebuilt  or  removed  to  a  more  convenient 
location.  '*  Notwithstanding  the  hardness  of  the  times,  there  is  quite  a  spirit  of 
improvement  of  this  kind,  and  in  some  places  the  schools  have  been  stopped  that 
the  districts  may  be  laid  off  on  a  better  plan."    The  estimated  value  of  school- 
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h&ases  and  lots  was  $350,000.  The  sum  expended  in  the  76  conndes  reporting  was 
^.^,338.49;  the  snm  expended  in  the  whole  State  was  probably  $253,000.  The 
son  left  oyer  in  the  hands  of  chairmen  in  76  counties  was  $157,519.60,  or  i)erhaps 
|iT5,000  for  the  whole  State.  The  nnmber  of  certificates  to  teach  granted  and 
rep<yted  was  2,256,  which  included  214  women  teachers  or  more.  There  were 
perhaps  2,500  teachers  licensed  in  all.  There  were  perhaps  not  fifty  who  taught 
witboat  license,  while  a  few  years  before  not  one  in  forty  had  been  licensed.  At 
Inrt  three-fourths  of  all  the  teachers  taught  grammar  and  geography,  while 
Sftea  years  before  this  time  these  subjects  were  not  taught  in  one-fifth  of  the 
achoola.  The  average  length  of  the  school  was  four  months;  the  arerage  attend- 
uee  was  40  pupils,  and  the  average  salary  about  $24  per  month,  varying  in 
<h&rent  locations  and  at  different  seasons  from  $15  to  $40.  The  average  amount 
expended  on  each  pupil  was  $1.66f ,  while  the  average  cost  to  each  parent  for  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  common  schools  was  about  66|  cents  per  annum.  The 
^tire  cost  of  administering  the  school  fund,  including  expenses  of  every  sort 
other  than  teachers'  salaries,  was  less  than  118,000.  This  meant  that  about  D5  per 
«Bt  of  the  entire  fund  was  paid  to  teachers. 

For  the  3rear  ending  with  September,  1857,  the  whole  number  of  districts 
fvported  was  3,190,  of  which  2,516  were  taught.  The  number  of  male  children  in 
^^oonnties  between  5  and  21  was  reported  as  91,938,  the  females  81,134;  the 
^s  attending  school  were  55,477,  the  girls  42,167. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  sux)erintendents  was  now  becoming  of 
acre  importance  and  value  than  he  had  been  in  the  past.  He  was  now  something 
ntore  than  an  honest  man  and  a  good  financier: 

'These  officers  and  the  committees  of  examination  manifest  a  much  more  enlight- 
ened sense  of  the  spirit  of  their  obligations,  and  very  generally  the  regulations 
lor  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  for  enhancing  the  usefulness  of  chairmen 
are  better  understood  and  better  appreciated.  The  capacity  of  the  system  for 
great  and  continued  improvement  is  settled  beyond  dispute;  the  good  already  doue 
j^  known  and  more  properly  estimated.  Insufficient  local  officers  are  now  much 
^  lihely  to  escape  an  awakened  public  attention,  and  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
public  opinion  is  mringing  to  light  tne  defidcations  and  abuses  of  those  who  once 
ifeely  speculated  on  the  public  funds.  .  .  .  There  are  now,  comparatively  speak- 
^^^.nofrontiera,  no  colonies,  no  obscure  territories  in  which  such  persons  can  take 
f^go  and  be  a  law  unto  themselves." 

These  sentences  indicate  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  many  quarters. 
Hiairmen  were  required  to  give  bond  for  the  moneys  passing  through  their  hands, 
^nt  in  many  counties  they  were  allowed  to  hold  over  from  year  to  year  without 
renewing  their  bonds,  which  not  only  produced  vexatious  law  suits,  but  in  some 
ca^ea  actual  loss  to  the  schools.  The  legislature  finally  declared  that  the  bond  of 
a  chairman  was  good  against  him  and  his  sureties  as  long  as  he  continued  in  office 
inder  the  bond  and  until  he  settled  his  accounts  with  his  successor,  or  gave  a  new 
W'nd.   They  were  also  required  to  renew  the  iJond  annually. 

I^.  Wiley  reviews  the  prospect  of  the  future  with  hope  and  encouragement: 

"^^ited  people,  a  healthy  and  vigorous  public  sentiment,  a  vast  educational 
"^bination,  animated  with  one  impulse  and  guided  by  fixed,  uniform,  and  gen- 
^^  principles,  and  all  operating  to  one  end,  the  improvement  of  our  common 
^  ♦  «  •  .  .  Every  unimprcmng  and  unimprovable  te^Kiher  in  the  State  will  be 
?Jt  off  after  one  vear  s  trial;  and  none  will  be  licensed  for  one  year  without  prov- 
"^a  good  moral  character  and  showing  respectable  mental  attainments.  The 
^^  corps  of  teachers  will  be  organized  into  disciplined  bodies,  the  members 
^^  their  isolation  and  feeing  themselves  to  be  parts  of  a  great  system,  leam- 
^  i^eas  ttom  each  other,  zealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  order,  and  feeling  that 
^y  are  acting  in  the  light  of  a  putUic  opinion  from  whoee  scrutiny  they  can  not 
^jcape." 

^plan  for  a  series  of  district  normal  schools  was  proposed,  which  were  to  iJe 
^*«ipeotive  and  were  intended  primarily  for  female  teachers. 
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The  snccess  of  the  common-school  system  of  North  Carolina  had  been  somarke 
that  it  was  attracting  general  attention  abroad: 

"  Three  of  the  most  distinguished  States  of  the  Sonth,  and  long  considered  on 
superiors  in  many  things,  are  not  ashamed  to  look  to  us  for  light  and  informatioi 
on  this  important  subject.  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  disposed  t 
copy  our  example;  many  leading  citizens  in  each  of  these  noble  Commonwealth 
openly  acknowledge  our  superiority  in  educational  facilities  and  point  to  ou 
course  as  worthy  of  imitation.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  State  in  the  South  has  s 
respectable  an  educational  system  as  North  Carolina:  and  surely  this  is  sasrini 
much  for  a  State  which  was  once  behind  all  her  sisters." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  schools  brought  into  the  State  not  less  than  $350,00 
annually.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  prominent  position  which  the  Universitr 
of  North  Carolina  then  occupied  among  Southern  colleges.  During  the  yea 
1858-59,  out  of  456  students  in  the  institution  39  were  from  Tennessee;  Louisian 
had  28;  Mississippi,  26;  Alabama,  21;  South  Carolina,  15;  Texas,  15;  Gteorgia,  U 
Virginia,  8;  Kentucky,  4;  Florida,  4;  Arkansas,  2;  Iowa,  1;  New  York,  1. 

A  matter  which  gave  the  school  authorities  much  trouble  was  the  distributioi 
of  the  school  fund.  It  produced  hardship  in  the  large  districts  if  the  same  amoun 
was  given  to  each  and  in  the  small  ones  if  the  division  was  made  on  the  basis  o 
numbers.  The  solution  arrived  at  was  that  the  districts  should  be  so  arrange* 
that  there  should  be  only  one  school  in  each,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  hav 
a  very  small  district  this  was  considered  as  havingan  average  number  of  children 
Wherever  this  plan  was  adopted  it  gave  satisfaction  and  put  an  end  to  disputes 
Another  matter  that  gave  considerable  d  ssatisf action,  but  which  continued  to  b 
the  plan  of  administration,  was  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  ou  the  basis  oi 
Federal  rather  than  white  population. 

The  report  for  1858  indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  wa< 
favorable.  It  opens,  however,  with  the  characteristic  and  necessary  complainl 
that  some  of  the  counties  were  slow  in  making  their  returns,  and  that  therefort 
the  reports  were  necessarily  imi>erfect.  There  was  in  this,  as  in  earlier  reports,  a 
manifest  and  laborious  effort  to  figure  ignorance  out  of  existence.  Still ,  the  progresE 
of  the  schools  was  very  favorable.  The  sums  reported  as  in  the  hands  of  chair- 
men of  71  counties  (out  of  85)  during  the  year  was  $371,320.07;  the  disbursements 
were  $221,132.50,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $152,173.87,  a  part  of  which  was  tc 
be  paid  out  soon  for  schools  still  in  session.  The  number  of  districts  reported  wafi 
8,237;  number  of  schools  taught,  2,602;  boys  reported,  82,642;  in  school,  57,700; 
girls  reported,  74,582;  in  school,  44,587;^  average  length  of  school  term,  3.1 
months;  average  salary ,  $23.62;  teachers  licensed,  1,994,  of  whom  205  were  women. 
The  hoi)eful  manifestations  of  progress  were  an  evidently  increasing  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers;  more  energetic  and  enlightened 
action  on  the  part  of  boards  of  county  superintendents;  the  general,  gradual,  but 
certain  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications;  obvious  influences  for 
good  among  all  classes  and  in  various  places,  caused  by  unceasing  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate useful  information  and  statistics;  the  successful  formation  of  associa- 
tions intended  to  combine  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  all  classes  of  general 
education;  the  general  disappearance  of  prejudice  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  an  increasing  animation  and  hopefulness  on  the 
part  of  friends  in  every  part  of  the  State  (p.  13). 

Chairmen  of  boards  of  county  superintendents  took  more  pains  as  a  general 
rule,  and  acted  more  on  system,  and  there  was  less  opportunity  for  malfeasance  in 
office,  and  temptation  to  careless  handling  of  money  was  cut  off;  maps  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  districts  were  prepared,  and  more  visits  were  made  to  the 
schools. 

A  new  school  register  was  printed  and  sent  out  in  course  of  the  year.    "I*^ 


» CorwMjted  returns  show  that  the  whole  numter  of  boys  and  girls  taught  in  1858  was  11&,8» 
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idvantages  as  a  history  of  onr  schools  are  obvious,  while  it  will  be  a  material  aid 
to  the  teacher  in  preserving  order  and  in  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  pupils, 
who  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  their  actions  and  progress  are  being  recorded." 
The  idea  of  school  libraries  was  emphasized  and  a  proposition  made  to  erect 
teachers*  hailB  in  each  county.  The  want  of  convenient  and  comfortable  places 
of  meeting  had  been  a  drawback  on  the  usefulness  of  the  examining  committees. 

**  These  halls  would  in  time  be  filled  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
oommon- school  officers,  and  they  woidd  furnish  tempting  inducements  for  the 
formation  of  teachers*  associations.  They  would  furnish  points  of  contact  and 
mterconununication  for  the  teachers  of  each  county,  thus  tending  to  destroy  that 
afjlation  and  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  others  so  much  in  the  way  of  their 
improvement  and  so  repressive  of  a  proi)er  public  spirit  and  interest  in  their  call- 
ing; and  here  also  the  mends  of  the  cause  could  and  wotild  have  opportunities  of 
meeting  the  teachers  and  officers,  and  would,  from  time  to  time,  have  courses  of 
leciures  delivered  for  their  especifd  benefit.  These  halls  and  their  purposes  would 
be  standing  appeals  to  the  patriotic,  the  benevolent,  and  public-spirited— and 
nitives  of  the  county,  prospering  in  business  in  distant  States  and  countries,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  public  bodies  wotild  make  donations  of  books,  documents, 
maps,  rejwrts,  i)eriodicals,  and  minerals.  They  would  be  external  signs  of  the 
progress  of  a  moral  cause,  improving  the  senses  and  exciting  the  patriotic  pride 
and  generous  emulation— considerations  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  friends  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  State  would  also  doubtless  contribute  public  documents,  and 
these  halls  wotild  in  time  become,  next  to  the  clmrches  and  court-hoofies,  the  mo^it 
Qseful  and  indisi)ensable  public  buildings  of  the  several  counties." 

As  to  the  schools  in  general,  Dr.  Wiley  is  very  modest: 

*'  The  common  schools  of  the  State  make  little  show  in  the  world.  The  houses 
are  gen^^dly  plain,  the  teachers  modest  and  unpretending,  and  a  vast  majority  of 
the  officers  are  the  hard-working  and  simple-minded  yeomanry  of  the  country. 
Even  the  chief  executive  head  of  the  system  has  no  office  in  the  capitol,  and  there 
is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  operations  of  the  schools  any  of  those  pompous 
externals  wliich  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  vulgar-minded.  But 
like  every  g^reat  cause,  this  one  is  striking  its  roots  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  maaaes  of  the  common  people,  and  the  philosopher  can  easily  see  that  here  is 
the  nursery  of  power  and  dominion.'' 

The  reports  for  1859  and  1860  were  both  made  to  the  assembly  of  1860-61,  although 
pinted  and  published  separately.  They  begin  with  the  usual  complaint  at  the 
nee  of  tardiness  which  had  characterized  the  local  school  officers  from  the  begin- 
Ling:  but  notwithstanding  such  defects,  the  progress  of  the  schools  was  satisfac- 
tory. Returns  had  been  made  by  81  of  the  counties,  but  many  of  them  were 
defective  in  one  respect  or  another.  The  labor  of  educating  the  local  officials  up 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  f  ulV,  accurate,  and  early  returns  was  great. 
In  the  leading  facts  the  reports  for  1859  and  1860  differed  only  in  degree,  not  in 
kind,  from  those  for  other  years.  Several  of  the  counties  were  redistricted  by 
ictnal  surveys  and  in  some  cases  the  schools  had  been  closed  temporarily.  The 
disposition  to  build  new  and  better  houses  was  on  the  increase.  The  salaries 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  ante-bellum  period  in  1859,  being  $28  on  an  average, 
but  fell  in  1860  to  $26.  The  receipts  of  school  money  was  $379,842. 64^  in  1859  and 
the  disbursements  $235,41 0.57i,  against  $408,566.82  received  and  $255,641.12  dis- 
bnrsed  in  1860.  As  has  been  stated  already,  the  sums  reported  as  remaining  in 
band  were  liable  to  be  paid  out  in  part  for  schools  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
report  but  not  yet  finished.  A  new  phase  of  the  report  apx)ears  in  1859  for  the 
first  time  with  the  reports  from  the  various  counties  of  the  amount  of  school  taxes 
collected  during  the  year.  This  was  done  in  accord  with  an  act  passed  in  1858-59. 
Imperfect  reports  for  the  year  ending  September,  1859,  show  that  in  59  counties 
^3,160  had  been  collected.  The  largest  amount  collected  in  any  one  county  was 
^,805.04  in  Gtiilf  ord;  Mecklenburg  came  next  with  $3,449.98.  In  1860  the  amount 
in  65  counties  was  $75,929.88,  making  an  average  of  $1,168.02  to  the  county.  This 
iTerage  would  have  made  for  the  State  taxes  amounting  to  $100,449.72.     The 
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districts  as  reported  in  1859  were  8,878;  in  1860,  8,488;  schools  tanght,  1859,  2,758; 
in  1860,  2,854;  boys  reported  in  1859, 93,494;  in  school,  61,496;  boys  reported  in  I860, 
96,926;  in  school,  59,496;  girls  reported  in  1859,  86,878;  in  school,  47,442;  giirla 
reported  in  1860, 88,637;  in  school,  45,558;  teachers  licensed,  1859, 1,843;  women, 
156;  teachers  licensed  in  1860, 2,164;  women,  315.  There  was  in  these,  as  in  f  ormeir 
reports,  a  strennons  effort  to  figure  ignorance  ont  of  the  State,  with  the  same  lack 
of  success.  It  was  always  impossible  to  get  Dr.  Wiley's  actual  figures  up  to  liis 
estimates.  > 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  were  compelled  to  undergo  annual  examinations,  and. 
these  were  becoming  more  rigid  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  women  teacli- 
ers  was  increasing,  and  there  was  not  as  much  disparity  betweeu  their  wa^es  and 
those  of  men  as  in  other  States. 

**  Nor  should  there  be,  for  females  make  much  the  best  teachers  of  primary  schools, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  i)ecnniary  inducements  to  engage  them  in 
the  most  honorable  calling  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  great  need  of  their  services 
and  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  will  soon  ^ist  a  much  larger  nunil>er 
in  this  cause.  At  present  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  is  not  greater  than 
one  in  twelve  of  the  whole  number,  and  it  ought  to  be  at  least  one-half." 

There  is  less  emphasis  in  these  later  rei>orts  on  the  series  of  North  Carolina 
readers  and  on  the  North  Carolina  edition  of  Mitchell's  Geography,  the  prohable 
reason  being  that  these  had  been  introduced  already  and  had  secured  a  firm  foot- 
hold. But  the  subject  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books  is  discussed  with  consider- 
able fullness  in  the  report  for  1859.  Dr.  Wiley  confessed  that  **  the  nuisance  aris- 
ing from  the  diversity  and  bad  character  of  text-books  is  yet  far  from  bein^ 
removed,"  but  still  he  argued  against  putting  absolute  power  over  this  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  school  authorities  or  in  those  of  the  superintendent.  This 
subject  makes  him  forget  his  true  position  and  leads  him  off  into  a  discussion  of 
the  great  political  topic  of  the  day  and  its  relations  to  the  education  of  the  mlin^ 
race,  which  is  renewed  in  even  more  vigorous  language  in  the  report  for  1860. 

In  his  eighth  letter  of  suggestions  and  instructions  the  superintendent  discusses 
the  growing  need  of  a  graded  system,  and  in  1859  the  educational  association 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system 
in  use  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  horizontal,  furnishing  but  one  grade  of  education 
for  all,  and  thus  meeting  only  the  demand  for  an  elementary  education. 

**This  first  and  chief  necessity  being  overcome,  we  now  want  schools  that  "will 
enable  all  classes  to  obtain  such  a  practical  or  business  education  as  they  may 
desire.  ...  If  we  had  remained  without  common  schools,  we  never  would  have 
needed  a  general  system  of  graded  schools,  all  kinds  of  education  remaining  at  a 
very  low  point.  But  by  furnishing  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  all,  a  great  many 
naturally  want  more  light;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  have  graded  schools  to  suit 
all,  we  must  build  on  the  common-school  system,  and  never  for  a  moment  think 
of  abolishing  it.  To  abolish  it  is  to  take  away  all  foundation  for  graded  schools, 
or  for  any  general  system.  It  has  now  laid  a  broad  and  durable  basis  for  graded 
schools;  and  let  us  build  all  our  hopes  of  improvement  on  this.  .  .  .  The  first  and 
chief  point,  then,  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  in  this  letter  is  this,  to 
wit:  To  keep  before  you  the  fact  that  graded  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  to  supply  the  primary  educational  wants  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Until 
the  popular  mind  is  better  prepared  for  such  things  it  would  be  unprofitable  and 
very  troublesome  to  undertake,  generally,  to  establish  graded  schools;  and  still 
there  are  increasing  wants  which  point  to  such  a  system  as  a  coming  necessity." 

He  urges,  therefore,  that  at  least  one  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  should  he 
secured  for  each  school,  and  that  no  certificate  should  be  granted  to  "any  other 
class,  xmless  it  be  to  females  who  will  teach  summer  schools  composed  of  the 
smaller  children." 

Of  the  general  success  of  the  system  in  1860  he  says: 

**The  educational  system  of  North  Carolina  is  now  attracting  the  favorable 

» According  to  the  censns  of  1860  the  total  school  tax  of  North  Carolinafor  the  vear  ending 
June  1, 1880,  was  $04,731  and  the  total  school  attendance,  116,567.  Digitized  by  GoOQIC 
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attention  of  the  States  soath,  west,  and  north  of  ns.  ...  All  modem  statistical 
publications  give  ns  a  rank  far  in  advance  of  the  position  which  we  occupied  in 
such  works  a  few  years  ago;  and  withont  referring  to  numerous  other  facts  equally 
si;^ificant,  onr  moral  influence  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  superin- 
*jm^eTLi  of  common  schools  was  pressingly  invited  to  visit,  free  of  expense,  the 
I^islatnre  of  the  most  powerful  State  south  of  us  [Georgia] ,  to  aid  in  preparing 
&  system  of  i>ablic  instruction  similar  to  ours.  He  receives  constant  inquiries 
from  abroad  in  regard  to  our  plan;  and  beyond  all  doubt  our  schools,  including 
thowof  all  grades,  are  now  the  greatest  temporal  interest  of  the  State.  .  .  .  North 
Carolina  has  the  start  of  all  her  Southern  sisters  in  educational  matters.  .  .  . 
If.  then,  she  is  true  to  herself,  and  justly  comprehends  the  plain  logic  of  the 
facts  of  her  sitnation,  she  will  now  .  .  .  prudently  and  courageously  advance  in 
the  direction  which  leads  alike  to  safety,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity.  .  .  .  Such 
action  is  not  merely  important  as  likely  to  lead  to  future  greatness;  it  is  also  a 
•fefensiye  and  imperative  necessity  of  the  present.  If  the  Union  remains,  no  one 
will  deny  the  importance,  to  our  peace  as  well  as  honor,  of  having  a  strong  and 
prottperons  State,  able  to  command  the  respect  of  her  confederates;  if  the  Union 
B  dissolved,  then  North  Carolina  is  our  only  country  for  the  present,  and  our 
p»6Dt  security  and  future  hopes  will  depend  on  her  power  to  stand  alone  or 
nonOTaWy  to  comx)ete  with  rivals  in  a  new  confederacy.*^ 

In  1860-61  the  assembly  passed  an  act  modifying  the  method  of  choosing  district 
committeemen,  by  which,  while  the  election  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county 
superintendents,  the  people  were  given  the  power  by  means  of  petition  to  dictate 
tbe  ];»artie8  to  be  elected.  Provisions  were  renewed  by  which  copies  of  the  North 
Carolina  Educational  Journal  were  to  be  sent  to  all  school  officers  and  paid  for 
oQt  of  the  school  fund.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  chartered  and  given 
a  small  appropriation,  and  a  plan  for  a  teachers*  or  normal  school  was  unani- 
iDoosly  recommended  by  this  association  in  November,  18C0.  The  main  features 
of  tills  proposed  plan  were  '*  that  it  springs  as  a  natural,  upward  growth  from  the 
conunoai -school  system,  and  is  not  a  foreign  idea  ingrafted  on  it;  it  will  not  be  a 
bnrden  to  the  State  or  literary  fund;  it  allows  the  people  of  the  several  counties 
to  act  on  their  own  discretion  when  ready  to  act;  it  does  not  require  all  the  coun- 
ties to  act  together,  but  permits  such  as  are  ready  for  It  to  adopt  the  plan,  others 
to  follow  when  they  choose." 

This  scheme  had  two  defects.  It  was  permissive,  and  it  exx)ected  good  schools 
at  an  insignificant  outlay  of  money.  It  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  newspapers, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  this  or  some  similar 
scheme  was  gotten  up  to  **  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  members  "  and  get  the 
superintendent  reelected.  It  was  said  that  $10,000  had  been  wasted  on  one  normal 
school  already.  The  proposed  scheme  came  to  naught.  This  was  not  an  unusual 
^tack,  for  the  success  the  system  had  attained  under  great  difficulties  had  not 
saved  it;  but  as  an  ofiEset  we  may  quote  the  reports  from  Granville  County  that 
the  healthf ulness  of  the  system  was  being  manifest  in  the  building  of  new  school- 
houses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  from  Chowan  County,  where  the  system  was  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  more  intelligent  j  urors, 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

^There  were  during  the  period  of  ** reorganization  and  growth"  two  auxiliary 
^Wcies  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  which  were  of  so  much  importance  and  value 
^  they  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a  separate  treatment.  These  agencies,  which 
^^  before  the  close  of  the  period  to  take  on  an  official  character,  were  the  North 
Molina  Journal  of  Education  and  the  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

As  early  as  1849  Nereus  Mendenhall,  a  Quaker  teacher  of  Guilford  County,  issued 
^pofisls  for  the  publication  of  a  small  monthly,  at  50  cents  a  year.  It  was  to  be 
^'^^  from  Greensboro,  was  to  be  devoted  to  education,  and  especially  to  the  com- 
^n  schools.    We  do  not  know  of  its  success.    It  was  probably  never  published. 

^  his  first  efforts  in  this  direction  Dr.  Wiley  proposed  to  edit  a  monthly  news- 
I^^^,  giye  it  an  educational  turn,  and  send  it  free  to  all  school  authorities.  This 
8cheme  was  a  failure. 
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In  the  report  for  1855  he  outlines  another  plan  for  an  educational  journal.  L 
fact,  he  may  be  looked  on  as  playing  a  threefold  part.  In  his  chief  rdle  he  wa 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  subordinate  capacities  he  wa 
director  of  the  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina  and  editor  of  the  Nortl 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  • 

In  the  plan  outlined  in  1855,  Dr.  Wiley  says  he  had  found  that  6X)eeche8,  althoug] 
delivered  in  every  county,  had  little  effect;  the  laws  were  read  by  few,  even;  of  th 
school  officers;  no  one  newspaper  reached  the  people  generally,  and  it  seemed  t 
him  that  a  periodical,  sent  free  to  the  districts,  would  be  the  best  means  of  accom 
plishing  this  end. 

*'The  periodical  should  contain,  in  standing  type,  the  law  in  relation  toth 
duties  of  district  committees — forms  for  the  reports  they  are  required  to  make 
explanations,  and  useful  suggestions  connected  with  these.  In  addition  to  this 
there  might  be  short  editorials  in  a  familiar  style  on  the  subject  of  education 
sketches  of  common  schools  in  other  States  and  countries,  facts  and  incident 
in  our  own  experience,  correspondence  of  teachers  and  officers  of  the  systen 
and  of  the  friends  of  education,  instructions  of  the  general  superintendent 
notices  of  schools,  of  the  want  of  teachers  in  particular  places,  of  teachers  out  o: 
employment,  etc. ,  with  a  record  of  the  current  news,  especially  in  its  relation  U 
education  and  improvements." 

He  reports  that  he  will  be  able,  **  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  State  or  taxing 
individual  liberality,"  to  publish  such  a  journal  monthly  and  circulate 3,500 copi« 
among  the  school  officers  of  the  State.  The  plan  thus  outlined  took  shape  witt 
the  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Common  School  Journal  in  September,  1856,  II 
was  published  quarterly  from  Greensboro  and  Raleigh,  82  pages,  octavo.  The 
Journal  follows  the  general  outline  laid  down  for  it  in  the  report.  It  is  made  up 
largely  of  extracts  from  that  document,  and  nearly  the  whole  was  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Wiley.  The  expense  of  the  publication  was  borne  by  the  firms  of  G.  Ss  C. 
Merriam  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  whose  books  had  been  recommended  for  the 
North  Carolina  schools,  and  their  advertisements  alone  appear  in  its  pages.  They 
declined  to  invest  more  money  in  it  after  the  publication  of  the  second  number. 
Its  publication  was  continued,  however,  for  one  year,  when  it  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend, after  having  entailed  on  the  superintendent  a  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars 
besides  the  extra  labor. 

But  the  project  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  In  the  meantime  the  Educational 
Association  of  North  Carolina  had  been  organized,  and  found  it  necessary  to  have 
an  organ  of  communication.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  held 
in  Warren  ton  in  July,  1857,  the  matter  was  discussed  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  rei>orted  to  the  association  '*  that  the  president  of  the  association  appoints 
committee  of  five,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  monthly  journal  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  edu- 
cational interests  of  North  Carolina.  That  as  members  of  this  association  we  will 
use  every  effort  to  secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  recommend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State." 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
as  chairman,  George  W.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Cole,  W.  W.  Holden,  and  William  Robin- 
son. Under  these  auspices  the  first  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education  was  issued  in  January,  1858,  from  the  Times  office,  in  Greensboro.  The 
editor  in  chief  was  Dr.  Wiley;  the  resident  and  managing  editor  was  J.  D.  Camp- 
bell, and  he  alone  received  pay  for  his  work.  Wiley  and  Campbell  were  assisted 
by  a  board  of  fourteen  others,  who  represented  all  sections  of  the  State,  including 
the  college  and  private  school  interests.  The  volume  for  1858  consisted  of  ^ 
double -column  octavo  pages.  It  seems  to  have  been  liberally  supported  by 
advertisers. 

**The  general  object  of  this  and  of  all  similar  enterprises  is  the  promotion  of 
education  among  the  people,"  s&ys  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  editorial  introduction.   **Iti« 
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to  be  the  special  object  of  the  Journal  to  be  an  instrument  of  good  to  the  common 
schools  in  North  Carolina;  and  much  of  its  matter,  both  of  facts  and  statistics 
and  also  of  discussion  and  suggestion,  is  intended  to  bear  on  this  paramount  sub- 
ject The  general  character  of  the  contents  of  tlie  Journal  may  therefore  be 
easily  inferred.  They  are  to  be  practical;  they  are  to  be  plain;  .  .  .  they  are  to  be 
pointed,  and  to  relate  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  education  in  some  one  of  its 
countless  phases.  Elxperience  in  the  schoolroom,  experience  among  trustees  and 
committees,  discussions  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  of  discipline,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  improvements  in  the  construclion  of  houses  and  in  the  method  of 
furnishing  and  warming  them;  Looks,  amusements,  and  studies,  ])hin8  for  increas- 
ing the  public  interest  in  education  and  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  duties 
of  teachers,  parents,  school  officers,  of  the  people  and  of  their  public  servants 
objects  in  legislation,  facts,  abuses,  good  examples,  history,  biogiaphy,  moral 
instruction,  etc.,  are  all  subjects  which  ought  to  be  treated  of  in  the  Journal. 
The  style  should  be  plain— not  inelegant,  but  simple;  the  illustrations,  practical 
and  to  the  {joint.  There  should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  elaborate  discussion  of 
abstract  principles,  and  nothing  published  merely  to  display  ability  or  taste  in 
composition." 

The  Journal  is  made  up  from  the  contributions  of  the  various  editors,  from 
college  professors,  and  other  teachers  throughout  the  State.  There  are  many 
extracts  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  S^te  8ni)erintendent ;  reports  of  the  State  Educationid 
Association  were  made  prominent,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education. 

Dr.  Wiley  found  it  necessary  to  urge  constantly  in  his  reports  the  importance  of 
the  Jonmal.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  while  it  commanded  respect 
among  similar  journals  in  other  i^arts  of  the  Union,  its  list  of  subscribers  was 
Knall.  In  the  course  of  time  the  law  was  so  altered  that  the  counties  might  sub- 
flcribe  from  the  school  fund  for  copies  for  the  use  of  its  school  authorities,  and  in 
1860-61  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  copies  for  each  of  the 
county  school  authorities  and  for  each  common-school  district.  The  influence  of 
this  step  on  the  tone  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  was  very  great.  It  was  continued 
trough  the  year  1863,  but  the  pressure  from  increased  prices,  the  failure  of  sub- 
scribers, and  the  inability  to  get  paper  compelled  the  editor  to  cut  down  the  size 
and  to  publish  it  bimonthly  instead  of  monthly.  The  last  number  seen  is  that  for 
March,  1864. 

It  is  remarkable  that  it  had  held  out  so  long,  for  as  early  as  1862  it  complained 
that  at  least  one-half  of  its  exchanges  had  been  comi>elled  to  suspend  publication, 
and  time  and  again  it  was  delayed  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  paper.  The 
establishment  of  Campbell  &  Albright,  who  printed  the  Journal,  was  destroyed 
in  March,  1863,  and  this  loss,  coupled  with  other  difficulties,  was  probably  one  of 
the  troubles  from  which  it  could  not  recover.  The  managing  editor  did  not  loi 
snrvive  the  Jonmal.  Mr.  Campbell  died  about  September,  1865.  There  has  be 
no  educational  journal  in  North  Carolina  since  that  time  of  equal  value. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

An  educational  association  was  organized  in  Guilford  County  in  1849.'    Wom 

'  In  IBS  the  *'  Education  Society  of  North  Carolina  '*  was  organized  in  Hillsboro  "■  to  aid  in< 
8«ntaad  pious  yonng  men  in  acciniring  an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry."  The  fee  1 
nj^mbership  was  $10.  Bev.  Joseph  Caldwell  was  president;  Joseph  B.  Lit  tie  John,  Martin  Ro 
l^'uwan  Cameron,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  were  vice-presidents;  Dr.  James  Webb,  treasurt 
^  K-  Kollock,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Benjamin  S.  King,  recording  secretary.  The  B 
««*  Library,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  two  copies  of  it(i.constitution,  one  of  ^hem  as  follows 

^e  I  constitution  i  of  the  |  Educational  Society  |  of  |  North  Carolina  |  as  adopted  by  « 
Society, ^tmUsborougrh,  |  October 6th,  1828  |  HUlsborough:  |  Printed  by  D.  Heartt.  |  1822.  [12n 
pp.6.] 

Another  copy,  with  board  of  directors  and  address  to  people  of  North  Carolina,  was  print 
«>y  Gales  in  Raleigh  in  1822.  [8vo. ,  pp.  8. J  See  also  Barnard's  Journal,  XVI,  pp.  881-863,  for  m< 
tion  of  the  "  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Education,''  organized  by  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  in  Ji 
J*»7. 1^1.  A  second  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1832,  at  which  paj>ers  were  read  by  Alfr 
«>0f«,  H.  8.  EUenwood,  and  Dr.  William  Hooper,  -  .  ^^^   . ^-~ 
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took  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  its  object  was  to  aid  the  common  schools.  No 
names  are  g^ven  in  the  report  of  this  association  consulted,  bnt  it  was  in  I>r, 
Wiley's  county,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  a  hand  in  its  organization.  Tliis 
was  a  local  association. 

The  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina  had  its  origin  in  a  teachers' 
convention  held  in  Qoldsboro  May  7, 1856.  The  leading  spirit  on  that  occasion 
was  Dr.  Wiley,  and  the  expressed  object  was  **  to  bring  together  both  common 
school  and  classical  teachers  and  unite  them  in  one  body,  whose  interests  ar^ 
identical  and  whose  aims  should  be  the  same."  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  mate  arrangements  for  a  general  convention  and  to  invite  proper  i>ersons  to 
address  that  gathering  on  subjects  relating  to  schools.  Another  committee  on 
membership  was  appointed,  and  which,  from  its  cosmopolitan  character,  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Dr.  Wiley  by  a  special  address  aroused 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  present  to  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
schools.' 

Dr.  Wiley  says  of  former  efforts: 

**  Every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  get  together  a  respectable  educational  con- 
vention representing  the  different  sections  of  the  State  and  its  various  schools 
proved  a  total  failure.  .  .  .  We  have  been  a  divided  community.  As  every  student 
of  our  past  career  and  as  everyone  familiar  with  scenes  in  our  legislative  halls 
well  knows,  we  have  seldom  been  pervaded  by  one  sentiment,  sympathy,  or  sense 
of  interest  in  our  State  affairs,  and  this  divided  and  localized  feeling  has  marred 
many  schemes  intended  for  the  general  good  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
State  in  useful  improvements.  One  advantage  of  the  common-school  system  was 
that  it  was  one  mterest  (unfortunately  the  only  one)  which  pervaded  every 
section." 

But  notwithstanding  opposing  obstacles  a  successful  meeting  was  now  held,  the 
right  elements  attended,  and  all  barriers  to  union  were  broken  down. 

"  The  educational  interests  of  North  Carolina  were  placed  in  a  position  to  speak 
hereafter  with  one  voice  and  in  all  its  departments,  to  strike  with  a  thousand 
energetic  arms  nerved  and  animated  with  one  heart,  one  mind,  and  one  hope. 
The  ultimata  result  of  the  course  so  successfully  inaugurated  no  one  can  over- 
value; and  already  several  counties  are  in  the  field  with  county  affiliated  associa- 
tions, whose  influence  will  be  exerted  directly  and  most  effectually  on  common- 
school  teachers.  Three  counties  have  applied  for  constitutions;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  if  the  cause  is  pushed  on  vigorously  on  the  plan  I  am  pursuing  in  one 
year  half  the  counties  in  the  State  will  have  similar  associations." 

This  preliminary  meeting  was  followed  by  another  meeting  at  Salisbury  on 
October  21, 1856,  and  the  organization  was  completed  at  Warrenton  July  1,  1857. 
The  main  features  of  this  meeting  were  the  complete  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  election  of  officers;  the  discussion  on 
the  needs  of  and  the  ways  and  means  for  a  journal  of  education,  and  the  address 
of  W.  W.  Holden,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Standard,  on  the  history  of  the  common 
schools  in  North  Carolina.'  This  was  the  first  time  that  this  subject  had  ever  been 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  detailed  and  dignified  way. 

Dr.  Wiley's  success  in  organizing  a  State  association  was  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  efforts  made  to  organize  such  an  association  a  short  while  before  he 
was  elected  superintendent.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  advertised,  "the  day 
arrived,  and  one  delegate  attended."  But  Wiley's  later  success  was  the  result  of 
a  continued  and  persistent  agitation  of  the  subject,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Common  School  Journal  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  He 
sent  letters  to  most  of  the  leading:  men  in  the  State  and  asked  them  to  aid  in  the 
movement  for  the  educational  association,  and  in  some  cases  to  prepare  papers. 
The  number  of  public  men  and  lawyers  who  expressed  their  interest  and  sym- 

»  Common  School  Journal,  September,  1856. 

*In  North  Carolina  Standard,  Aagast  5,  1S57,  and  also  in  pamphlet,  Raleigh,  1857. 
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paUiy  was  large,  while  the  aid  and  encouragement  from  other  professional  men 
WIS  anall.  A  majority  of  those  who  were  invited  to  participate  declined  for  one 
reagoQ  and  another,  bat  they  all  commended  the  idea.  The  trouble  in  this  con- 
no^tion  was  that  Wiley  was  obliged  to  appeal  for  support  to  other  than  profes- 
sional teachers.  This  class  had  not  been  evolved  as  yet,  or  if  evolved  commanded 
little  respect,  while  those  of  other  professions  who  were  interested  in  education 
and  commanded  respect  had  little  or  no  time  to  take  from  their  own  particular 
emplojment. 

The  State  Educational  Association  was  tended  and  nursed  in  the  same  careful 
way  as  the  educational  journal.  These  two  instruments  were  considered  by  Dr. 
Wiley  his  chief  aids  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  common-school  system 
of  the  State.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to  advance  their  interests  or  to  encourage 
the  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  one  and  to  read  the  pages  of  the  other. 
Ihe  association  brought  "into  council  representatives  from  all  classes  of  our 
fi<^H)ol8,  from  the  university  down,  and  including  officers  and  teachers  of  the  com- 
Eion  schools;  and  its  direct  and  obvious  tendency  is  to  create  and  foster  a  more 
catholic  spirit  among  educators,  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  popular  intel- 
ligence, to  repress  hostility  between  schools  of  different  grades  and  sections,  to 
elerate  the  standard  of  teaching,  to  enliven  and  widen  the  popular  interest  in 
edncation." 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Statesville  in  1858 '  it  was  found  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  central  association  had  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  work  of  the 
local  associations,  for  they  were  found  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving 
in  the  character  of  their  work.  The  principal  work  of  the  Statesville  session  was  a 
discussion  on  the  importance  and  need  of  normal  schools,  the  claims  of  the  Journal, 
atd  the  need  of  assistance  to  the  association  from  the  State.  It  was  proposed 
^t  such  moneys  as  remained  uncalled  for  in  the  public  offices  of  the  State  should 
be  paid  to  the  association,  to  be  used  in  preparing  young  persons  as  common- 
school  teachers.  Text-books  and  school  apparatus  were  also  submitted  to  and 
reported  on  by  the  association. 

The  session  of  1859  was  held  in  Ne wbem.  The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were 
normal  schools,  uniformity  of  text-books,  a  military  and  polytechnic  school,  coed- 
ucation of  the  sexes,  female  schools,  the  practicability  of  enlarging  and  elevating 
the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools,  and  graded  schools.  A  committee 
^^  appointed  on  the  last-named  subject  and  directed  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  in  Wilmington  November  13-15, 1860.  The  principal  subjects 
^OT  discussion  at  that  meeting  were  text-books,  female  teachers,  enlarging  and 
elevating  the  school  course,  graded  schools,  and  normal  schools.  A  plan  to  divide 
the  State  into  five  districts  and  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  each  was  presented 
to  the  association.  It  was  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
niatter  before  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature,  but  the  plan  proposed  met 
^th  opposition  in  the  association  itself,  was  bitterly  attacked  through  the  press, 
and  failed  in  the  legislature.  There  was  also  a  report  on  graded  schools  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  Smythe,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  although 
there  had  been  an  educational  meeting  in  Wilmington  in  April,  1860,  to  consider 
tlie  establishment  of  such  schools  in  that  city,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
^  H,  Cowan,  Dr.  William  G.  Thomas,  A.  Martin,  G.  Potter,  A.  J.  De  Rossett,  E. 
^^irray,  and  S.  D.  Wallace,  had  been  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  call  a 
^^^^^  ineeting  to  consider  the  same. 

"The  legislature  of  1860-61  granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  the  association.  It 
^as  allowed  to  hold  property  up  to  $30,000,  and  the  superintendent  of  common 
Khoolawas  made  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.    It  was  authorized  to  pub- 

1  The  reports  of  the  Tftiions  yearly  meetings  are  to  be  found  in  the  i>ages  of  the  North  Caro- 
nnaJottmalofEdnofttion.  ^  , 
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lish  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  which  was  to  present  from  time  to 
time  such  decisions  of  the  superintendent  as  seemed  proper,  and  once  in  two  years 
to  make  a  digest  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  The  association  was  further 
granted  $600  per  year  from  the  State  treasury  for  four  years,  beginning  with 
1859.  With  this  small  appropriation  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  associa- 
tion to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 

The  meeting  for  1861  was  held  in  Greensboro,  November  19-21.  The  subjects 
of  discussion  were  very  much  what  they  had  been  at  earlier  meetings — text- 
books, normal  and  graded  schools,  and  female  teachers.  Naturally  the  supply 
and  character  of  the  text-books  formed  a  large  part  of  the  discussions  of  the 
meeting,  and  there  was  a  long  address  to  the  State  convention,  then  in  session, 
asking  for  their  continued  favor  and  support  to  the  common  schools. 

The  session  of  the  association  for  1863  was  held  in  Lincoln  ton,  October  13, 
where  the  supply  of  Southern  text-books  was  the  main  topic.  I  have  been  ableito 
find  n  >  record  of  any  meetings  in  1863  or  1864.  I  find  that  the  question  of  a  meet- 
ing was  discussed  in  the  fall  of  1865,  but  of  its  results  I  know  nothing. 

IX.  The  Civil  War  and  the  End  op  the  Old  Regime. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  common  schools  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  we  must  now  trace  their 
struggle  for  bare  existence  through  that  momentous  epoch.  In  the  meantime  it 
may  be  desirable  to  review  their  condition  in  1860-61,  in  order  to  see  the  powers 
at  their  command  to  meet  the  strain  that  was  now  to  be  put  upun  them.  This 
can  not  be  done  better  than  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Wiley  himself. 

**The  first  superintendent  went  into  office  in  January,  1852  [1853],  and  nine 
years  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  January,  1861 ,  the  system  of  conmion  schools  was  an 
established  interest,  respected  and  cherished  by  all  parties  and  classes.  It  had 
fought  its  way  against  strong  antagonisms,  it  had  cleared  its  i)ath  of  formidable 
obstructions,  and  now  its  character  and  capabilities  were  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  it  had  arrived  at  that  point  whence  more  rapid  advancement  and  higher 
development  were  reasonable  expectations.  The  machinery  committed  to  subor- 
dinate officials  was  worked  smoothly  and  efficiently  by  men  trained  to  their  duties. 
The  number  of  local  officers  was  over  10,000,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  had 
become  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  system,  understood  its  laws,  and 
were  in  sympathy  with  each  other  and  with  their  head;  public  opinion  had  been 
enlightened  by  all  possible  means,  and  the  whole  educational  force  of  the  State 
had  been  welded  together.  The  cause  of  education  in  all  departments  had  made 
rapid  progress,  and  North  Carolina  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  banner  State  of 
the  South,  not  only  for  her  common  schools,  but  in  academic  and  collegiate  prog- 
ress. .  .  . 

**  Our  progress  excited  attention  and  interest  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The 
superintendent  was  applied  to  from  various  Southern  States  for  copies  of  our  com- 
mon-school laws,  and  for  suggestions  and  plans,  and  was  invited  to  visit  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia,  with  offers  of  expenses,  and,  being  imable  to  go,  was  asked  for 
an  essay,  which  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  on  education  in  that  body 
incorporated  into  an  elaborate  report  to  it.  The  means  for  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic improvement  of  teachers  had  been  carefully  matured,  and  were  working 
their  accomplishment;  the  body  of  teachers,  as  a  whole,  had  been  completely  revo- 
lutionized, and  the  superintendent's  persistent  efforts  had  infused  into  it  a  large 
element,  constantly  increasing,  of  refining  and  elevating  female  influence. 

"  The  State  Educational  Association,  and  the  appliances  for  its  usefulness,  and 
especially  its  journal,  had  been  firmly  established  at  the  cost  of  much  exertion, 
and  of  considerable  pecuniary  outlay.  ... 

**  The  continued  efforts  of  the  superintendent  were  also  ripening  into  systematic 
efforts  to  save  and  make  available  that  vast,  long-neglectedf,  and  somewhat  myth- 
ical resource  of  the  literary  board  called  the  swamp  lands;  and  through  his  means 
a  beginning  was  made  to  ascertain  the  location,  titles,  and  qualities  of  these,  and 
to  protect  them  from  squatters  and  timber  getters.  In  the  meantime  all  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education  of  every  kind  and  on  the  literary  fund  had  he- 
come  systematic.  Through  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  the  policy  of 
making  loans  of  the  funds  to  individuals  and  to  private  institutions  was  discon- 
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tinued,  and  for  important  reasons,  the  speaker  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
without  solicitation  from  the  superintendent,  had  adopted  the  habit  of  consulting 
him  about  the  committees  on  edncation,'  and  these  committees  Bat  jointly,  invi^ 
ing  the  Bux)erintendent  to  attend  as  a  consulting  or  corresponding  member,  and 
every  bill  relative  to  education  in  any  of  its  brfmches,  and  to  the  school  fund  or 
school  taxes,  ^was  submitted  to  him. 

**The  State  Educational  Association  was  ramifying  into  county  societies,  the 
gnperintendent  was  organizing,  without  public  aid.  teachers'  institutes,  and  under 
his  influence  coimty  superintendents  were  visiting  their  districts,  in  some  instances 
tnaViTig  resnrvoys  of  their  counties,  and  were  making  out  maps  for  their  use  and 
that  of  the  superintendent.  .  .  . 

*^  Hitherto  tne  system,  in  machinery,  was  horizontal,  though  often  it  cropped 
upward  by  voluntary  effort  into  higher  developments.  The  superintendent  nad 
pointed  out  its  availabilities  in  this  respect,  and  he  had  legislative  provision  made 
to  enable  parties  wishing  higher  grades  to  secure  them  in  a  way  just  to  all.  One 
or  several  individuals,  for  instance,  contributing  means  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  fund  coming  to  the  district,  were  authorized  to  make  bargains  witli  the  school 
committee  whereby  these  parties  could  select  the  teacher  from  among  those  regu- 
lariy  licensed,  and  manage  the  school,  always  in  a  way  not  to  prejudice  the  rights 
of  anv  of  the  children.  This  was  in  accordance  with,  the  genius  of  common 
schoofe— -people  whose  children  were  to  receive  only  an  English  education  were 
not  taxed  to  promote  special  studies  useful  only  to  a  class,  and  those  desiring  to 
pursue  such  studies  could  do  so  economically  and  under  the  moral  restraints  of 
home,  through  the  working  of  the  common  schools.  Arrangements  of  this  kind 
were  becouiing  common, .there  were  a  number  of  admirable  schools  of  the  kind  in 
the  State,  and  cases  could  be  mentioned  of  ladies  thus  highly  educated  and  of 
men  afterwards  distinguished  who  were  thus  prepared  for  college. 

•*  But  a  different  machinery  was  needed  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  paying 
heavy  sums  of  school  taxes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  found  the  super' 
intendent  just  preparing  to  launch  a  carefully  matured  system  of  graded 
schools.  .  .  . 

To  this  review  may  be  added  the  following  statistics  for  1840  and  1860,  taken 
from  Governor  Ellis's  message  to  the  general  assembly  of  1860-61  (p.  17) : 


Nuicber  of  male  colleffea 

Number  of  female  coliegee 

Xnmber  of  academies  and  select  schools. 
Number  of  primary  schools 


Total  . 


Nnmber  of  stndonta  in  colleges 

Number  of  students,  female  colleges 

Number  of  students  in  academies  and  select  schools. , 
Komber  of  stadents  in  primary  schools , 


Total '  18,681  I  177,400 


The  movement  of  North  Carolina  toward  the  cause  of  secession  was  slow  and 
deliberate.  The  State  legislature  of  1860-61  had  refused  at  first  to  consider  the 
question ;  then  provision  was  made  for  calling  a  convention.  This  was  defeated  by 
popular  vote  in  February,  1861.  Then  ajl  the  surrounding  States  seceded,  and 
President  Lincoln  made  his  call  on  her  for  troops.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the 
secession  sentiment  became  predominant.  The  State  seceded  May  20, 1861.  There 
was  then  danger  that  the  people,  having  been  slow  and  deliberate  in  making  up 
their  minds  to  enter  the  Confederacy,  would  now,  with  that  fixed  purpose  before 
them,  sacrifice  all  othsr  interests  to  the  war.  It  became  obvious  to  a  calm 
observer  that  there  was  danger  of  uprooting  State  institutions,  and  with  them 
^^>OBe  ideas  of  local  self-government  and  independence  which  are  necessary  for 
freedom. 


>  Dr.  Wiley  virtually  dictated  these  committees. 
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These  new  perils  to  the  school  system,  just  now  coming  to  maturity,  **  filled  the 
superintendent  with  unspeakable  concern,  and  the  anxiety  lest  the  result  of  years 
of  toil  and  prayer  should  be  suddenly  blasted  in  the  very  dawn  of  triumph  will 
never  be  known  on  earth  outside  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.  But  his  duty  was 
to  stand  by  his  trust,  to  continue  at  his  post,  and  there  to  serve  his  Divine  Master 
and  his  generation/' 

It  was  evident  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  exploit  the  school  fund  for  war 
purposes,  and  against  this  effort  Dr.  Wiley  tried  to  fortify  himself.  On  May  4, 
1861,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  county  superintendents,  in  which  he  recited 
the  necessity  the  State  was  under  to  borrow  money  for  war  needs;  that  some  per- 
sons, without  due  reflection,  might  propose  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  common- 
school  fund.  This  acticm  would  create  a  panic  and  produce  the  impression  that 
the  people  of  the  State  were  not  i>atriotic  enough  to  pay  a  moderate  tax  f  ch:  war 
purposes.  He  was  anxious  to  aid  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  school 
fund.  To  do  this  he  proposed  that  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  school  fund 
which  remained  over  in  the  various  counties  from  year  to  year  should  be  invested 
in  State  bonds  taken  at  par.  This  investment  would  amount  to  something  like 
the  interest  on  a  loan  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

*  *  This  would  enhance  our  sense  of  our  own  resources,  and  would  be  a  most  uaef  nl 
and  most  fipratifying  achievement.  ...  Of  course  the  market  value  of  State  bonds 
is  now  bdow  par,  but  if  we  secure  our  ind€a>endence  and  the  State  does  not 
repudiate,  these  bcmds  will  soon  be  valuable,  and  can  be  converted  into  cash  when 
needed.  If  we  are  subjected  or  the  State  repudiates  her  bonds  we  will  be  so 
hopelessly  ruined  that  it  will  make  little  difference  how  our  county  funds  are 
invested.  By  such  an  investment  the  counties  will  get  interest  on  money  not  now 
needed,  and  they  may  save  themselves  from  a  much  worse  resort." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  suggestion  was  ever  put  into  operation.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  would  have  saved,  under  any  circumstances,  the  fund  from 
the  attacks  that  were  made  on  it. 

The  first  legislature  to  assemble  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to  make  pro- 
visions necessary  for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Wiley  feared  an  attack 
on  the  literary  fund.    Before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  he 

**  asked  and  received  permission  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  governor's  council,  at 
which  were  matured  the  first  executive  recommendations  for  the  impending  crisis. 
The  governor  was  in  feeble  health,  wasting  with  consumption  and  the  weight  of 
public  cares,  and  the  meeting  was  at  his  residence.  The  superintendent  was 
kindly  received  and  patiently  listened  to  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  then 
and  there  "was  fixed  a  i)olicy  which  will  ever  be  honorable  to  the  State.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  school  fund  of  over  t2|000,000  would  seem  large  to  some,  and 
a  ready  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to'  save  taxation,  and  that 
under  these  plausible  pretexts  the  slumbering  opposition  to  the  schools  would 
unite  short-sighted  friends,  and  by  a  temporary  suspension  aim  to  destroy  them 
forever.  And  it  was  argued  that  though  the  fund  was  indeed  a  lar^e  one,  in  one 
sense,  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  item  in  the  expenses  about  to  be  incurred,  and 
that  if  we  were  able  to  engage  in  hostilities  at  all  we  were  able  to  do  without  it;  that 
if  it  waa  desired  to  popniarize  the  war  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to  begin  it  by 
the  suspension  of  a  system  which  was  the  poor  man's  life,  and  which  would  be  so 
essential  to  the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  called  to  surrender  their  lives  for  the  com- 
mon good;  and  that  now  when  it  was  aimed  to  vindicate  Soathem  civilization 
before  the  world  it  would  surely  be  an  unwise  step  to  begin  by  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  an  efficient  system  of  popular  instruction;  that  no  people  cotild 
or  would  be  free  who  were  unable  or  tm willing  to  educate  their  children.  Tme 
independence  must  be  based  on  moral  character  and  on  popular  intelligence  and 
industrial  development,  and  thus  in  the  momentous  struggle  about  to  begin  it 
would  impart  confidence  to  the  public  mind  to  seethe  State  enter  the  contest  with 
the  apparent  assurance  that  her  interior  interests  were  not  endangered  by  her 
course;  that  war  under  any  circumstances  was  destructive  for  the  time,  and  that 
the  pending  contest  might  be  long  and  exhausting;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  so  to  act  that  the  end  should  find  the  fewest  possible  desolations  ■ 
to  be  repaired,  and  no  permanent  weakening  of  the  elements  of  social  elevation^ 
These  considerations  prevailed,  and  the  executive  power  of  the  State,  represented 
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by  the  goTemor  and  his  conncil,  entered  into  an  informal  but  solemn  agreement 
with  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  oppose,  with  him.  all  attempts  to 
seize  the  fnnd  for  war  parx>06es,  or  to  snspend  the  schools;  and  the  compact  was 
faithfully  observed  by  Governor  Ellis  ana  his  three  [two]  successors  during  the 
war,  and  by  their  constitutional  advisers." 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Association  also  added  its  pleadings  for  the 
integrity  of  the  school  fund,  and  in  a  memorial  to  the  State  convention  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  asked  that  **by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  the  proceeds  of  the 
common-school  fund  be  sacredly  and  permanently  secured  to  their  original  pur- 
pose."   The  memorial  recites  that  while — 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  equip  and  keep 
in  the  field  for  military  operations  about  100  men,  as  now  appiiea  they  give 
life  to  some  4,000  schools  and  are  furnishing  an  elementary  education  to  over 
150.000  children^  This  much  they  now  directly  accomplish,  and  their  certain 
tendency  is  to  widen  and  deepen  among  the  masses  the  spirit  of  education,  and 
thus  to  sustain  that  vast  superstructure  of  classical  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges which  constitutes  the  present  glory  of  North  Carolina  and  the  great  hope  of 
the  future  of  the  State." 

It  was  well  that  Dr.  Wiley  and  the  educational  association  had  thus  prepared 
themselves  against  the  day  of  attack,  for  it  came  soon  after  the  legislature  met.  ^  The 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  senate  and  was  backed  by  parties  of  the  highest 
standing.  The  superintendent  in  the  meantime  had  sent  circulars  to  the  school 
boards  of  the  counties,  apprising  them  of  and  warning  them  against  the  effort. 
These  local  school  officers  were  usually  men  of  position  and  influence  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  their  answers  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  school 
fund.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead  was  then  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
led  the  defense  of  the  fund.  The  attempt  was  defeated,  but  it  reappeared  again 
and  again  in  new  forms  and  in  both  branches.  It  was  protracted  and  strong,  and 
closed  only  with  the  adjournment.  With  the  end  of  this  legislature  the  fight  was 
practically  won.  Succeeding  governors  followed  in  the  steps  of  Governor  Ellis, 
and  succeeding  legislatures  respected  the  action  of  the  earlier  body.' 

The  distribution  of  funds  to  the  schools  during  the  war  period  was  about  as  fol- 
lows: In  May,  1861,  the  local  school  authorities  were  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  permanent  falling  off  in  the  school  fund,  but  during  this  year  only  one-half  of 
the  dividend  due  was  paid  out,  and  this  was  not  made  payable  until  April  1, 1863. 
This  delay  was  due  to  the  great  and  inevitable  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
treasury  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  under  which  the  literary  fund,  like  the 
school  fund  of  1754,  was  temporarily  diverted.  This  pressure  was  finally  relieved. 
In  October,  1862,  $100,000  was  distributed.  This  was  the  largest  semiannual  divi- 
dend ever  paid,  but  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  dividend  and  a  half  formerly 
witiiheld. 

This  irr^nlarity  brought  down  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the  system.  Jonathan 
Worth,  of  Randolph  County,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  steadfast  friends  of  the 
schools,  and  afterwards  governor,  writes  to  Dr.  Wiley  under  date  of  June  6, 1862: 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  literary  board  to  assume  legislative  power 
over  the  literary  fund  and  to  disregard  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  con- 
Toition.    Neither  the  board  nor  the  treasurer,  even  with  your  assent,  has  any 

'  Th«  first  extra  session  of  the  assembly  met  May  1, 1861,  and  adjourned  May  13  nntil  June  25. 
h  the  meantime  an  ordinance  of  the  State  convention  changed  the  date  of  reassembllngr.  The 
swond  extra  seasion  began  August  15, 1801,  and  adjourned  September  23, 186L  On  September  9 
ICf .  Candler  introduced  a  bill  "  to  prevent  the  collection  of  tax  for  common-school  purposes 
^^iring  the  war."  (Senate  J.,  38,  lOi )  This  act  became  a  law  on  September  21.  (Laws  of  1861, 
2d  extra,  ch.  3L)  It  repealed  that  section  of  the  code  which  required  the  county  courts  to  levy 
w»d  collect  a  tax  for  school  purpoeea,  but  provided  that  the  act  was  not  to  apply  ''  to  those  coun- 
ties where  the  jnstices,  a  majority  being  present,  shall  elect  to  lay  such  tax." 

*Prom  the  acooant  prepared  by  Dr.  WUey  and  printed  in  the  North  Carolina  Educational 
Joonud,  1881-1883.    The  Journals  of  the  legislature  of  1861  fail  to  mention  this  fight. 
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right  to  withhold  or  direct  the  fnnd  aa  they  have  been  doing.  They  had  no  ri^ht 
to  declare  a  dividend  last  fall  and  postpone  its  payment  till  this  spring.  It  w^as  a 
legislative  nsnrpation,  and  I  think  a  renrehensible  usurpation,  after  the  repeated 
refusals  of  the  general  assembly  to  aUow  any  encroachment  on  this  fund.  1 
believe  the  convention  also  refused  to  interfere  with  it.  If  the  board  had  previ- 
ously made  illegitimate  dividends,  so  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasurer's 
hands,  then  they  made  dividends  they  ought  not  to  have  made  and  they  were  cul- 
pably negligent  of  the  treasurer's  accounts.  The  uncertainty  which  their  illegal 
action  occasions  is  about  as  i)erniciou8  to  the  school  system  as  would  be  a  diversion 
01  the  income  of  the  fund  to  the  ordinary  or  war  expenses  of  the  State  by  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly." 

From  this  time  on,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  fund  was  paid  regu- 
larly. But  the  counties  were  not  always  as  faithful  to  their  educational  trnsi;  as 
was  the  State.  As  has  been  said,  a  law  of  1861  released  them  from  the  require- 
ment to  levy  taxes  to  support  the  schools.  Some  counties,  as  Edgecombe  in  1862, 
and  Mecklenburg,  voted  to  use  the  school  money  for  war  purposes.  Others,  as 
Granville,  refused  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  said  that  they  must 
stop  until  the  war  was  over.  Others  seem  to  have  let  them  fall  into  abeyance  and 
die.  They  did  not  think  their  death  even  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
reported  to  the  superintendent.     But  such  cases  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

In  his  ninth  annual  report,  for  1861-62  (Doc.  9,  sess.  1862-63),  Dr.  Wiley  dis- 
cusses the  situation  as  it  then  appeared. 

The  legislature  of  1860-61  (chap.  19)  changed  the  school  year  to  make  it  more 
convenient  and  uniform .  The  county  chairmen,  under  the  new  law.  were  required 
to  report  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  April,  at  the  end  of  the  school  term 
instead  of  the  middle.  The  labor  of  adjustment  to  the  new  retiuirements  and  to 
pressure  of  war  made  these  reports  more  irregular  than  usual,  but  official  reports 
were  received  from  65  counties.  The  receipts  reported  in  60  counties,  including^ 
balances,  was  $220,312.99;  disbursements,  $117,924.50;  on  hand,  $104,336.46.  The 
number  of  children  reported  in  46  counties  was,  boys,  57,157;  girls,  54,890;  sex  not 
stated,  6,755;  total,  118,802.  The  number  of  districts  in  58  counties  was  2,621;  the 
children  attending  school  in  59  counties,  52,018,  or  29,122  boys,  22,838  girls,  and  58 
sex  not  given;  number  of  licenses  granted  and  reported,  1,233—062  to  men,  271  to 
women;  schools  reported,  1,556;  average  length  of  schools,  2.8  months. 

The  superintendent  felt  authorized  to  say  that  more  children  were  taught  in  the 
counties  officially  heard  from  than  were  actually  reported,  that  this  discrepancy- 
was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  schools,  and  that  as  many  as  60,000  children  had  been 
in  school  in  the  State. 

''  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  these  facts,  that  our  common-sciiool 
system  had  to  encounter  during  the  past  year  not  only  the  difficulties  naturally 
incident  to  revolution  and  war,  but  trials  which,  in  times  of  peace,  would  greatly 
impair  the  energies  of  any  enterprise.  The  novelty  and  the  all-absorbing  interest 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  in  which  our  country  is  engaged  necessarily  distracted 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  until  we  became  used  to  revolu- 
tion in  our  political  relations  and  to  a  state  of  war  a  great  many  would  naturally 
feel  indisposed  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  usual  avocations  of  life.  There 
were  also  some  who  supposed  that  our  contest  for  independence  would  be  of  brief 
duration,  and  that  all  the  agencies  of  society  could  be  suspended  during  the  strng- 
gle  without  injury,  and  others,  still  more  shortsighted,  seemed  to  think  that  a 
war  for  political,  commercial,  social,  and  intellectual  independence  conld  be 
waged  with  better  results  by  arresting  or  destroying  all  those  springs  of  life  on 
which  national  wealth  and  greatness  are  founded. " 

Another  difficulty  was  that  of  procuring  text-books.  This  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  writing  and  publication  of  text-books  grew  into  an  important 
business  interest  in  the  Confederate  States. 

*'  The  cheerful  radiance  of  letters  has  not  been  for  a  moment  extinguished  even 
during  the  deepest  gloom  and  the  most  terrible  throes  of  this  great  crisis;  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  shock  with  which  the  whole  continent  trembles,  our  public  schools 
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BTe  birth  to  an  enterprise  worth  more  to  the  independence  and  character  of  the 
Sootii  than  all  tiie  money  ever  ezx)ended  on  them." 

The  method  of  procednre  in  the  matter  of  schoolbooks  was  a  question  of  some 
Mcacy.  Some  thought  that  the  publication  of  books  ought  to  be  encouraged  bj 
tboonty  from  the  State;  others  that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  to  decide  on  the 
Buixiscripts  to  be  published;  and  nearly  all  that  there  should  be  a  protective  tariff 
in  fayor  of  local  or  State  talent.  The  State  Educational  Association  finally  deter- 
Bined  that "  the  whole  educational  influence  of  North  Carolina  could  be  pledged 
to  sustain,  when  worthy,  home  publications  in  preference  to  any  other,  whatever 
Bight  be  the  difference  in  price  or  mechanical  execution." 

The  superintendent  was^  embarrassed  as  to  the  proper  action  to  be  pursued  by 
kimself  on  the  publication  of  a  work. 

"Bat  after  careful  consideration  I  adopted  the  plan  of  not  recommending  any 
toe  series  of  works  for  exclusive  use,  but  of  indorsing  all  that  I  deemed  worthy 
of  pabiic  confldence  and  patronage.  .  .  .  My  indorsement  of  a  book  as  superin- 
tadeot  of  common  schools  simplv  brings  it  to  the  notice  of  all  our  school  authori- 
ti»  and  warrants  them  in  introducing  it  without  fear  into  the  common  schools, 
▼hile,  the  recommendation  not  being  special  and  exclusive,  is  not  in  tiie  way  of 
liral  claimants  of  public  favor." 

The  report  for  1883  resumes  the  review: 

'The  present  generation  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  a 
^eral  educational  system  in  any  part  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  dur- 
ing the  year  1868  .  .  .  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of  devout  ^atitude  to  me  to 
be  ahle  to  announce  that  our  common  schools  still  live  and  are  still  full  of  glorious 
promise.  Through  all  this  dark  night  of  storm  their  cheerful  radiance  has  been 
»en  on  every  hillalid  in  every  valley  of  our  dear  old  State;  and  while  the  whole 
continent  reels  with  the  shock  of  terrible  and  ruthless  war,  covering  the  face  of 
^^tore  with  ruin  and  desolation,  there  are  here  scattered  through  the  wilderness 
hondredis  of  humming  hives,  where  thousands  of  youthful  minds  are  busily  learn- 
^g  those  peaceful  artis  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  are  to  preserve  oar  civ- 
^hzation  and  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  liberty  and  independence  for  which  this 
S^eration  is  manfully  contending.  This  prospect  more  than  repays  all  the  toils* 
Beetles,  and  vigils  oi  those  to  whose  keepmg  is  committed  the  great  moral  trust; 
>iidif  the  labors,  denials,  and  feeponsibihties  of  those  who  nurse  our  educational 
^em  are  unnoticed  in  this  stirring  and  martial  age,  they  have  in  their  own  hearts 
a  consolation  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  reward  the  world  can  confer." 

Reports  had  been  received  during  1863  from  about  60  counties,  but  these  were 
^xact  and  ununif  orm.  The  whole  number  of  districts  as  reported  in  47  coun- 
ties was  2,149;  the  number  of  schools  taught  in  50  counties  was  1,076;  teachers 
^^censed  in  44  counties,  872,  of  whom  348  were  women;  children  attending  school  in 
Wcotmties—boys,  18,977;  girls,  16,518;  total,  35,495;  average  length  of  school  year, 
fiiiee  months;  average  salary  per  month,  $25;  the  receipts  of  money  in  54  counties 
^v  1^,685.38;  the  disbursements  $81,588.56i,  not  including  money  then  on  hand 
^  schools  not  finished.  There  had  been  an  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  a 
*''Pply  of  teachers;  as  the  war  went  on  the  difficulty  became  greater,  for  school- 
teachers were  not  exempt  from  conscription  in  North  Carolina  (as  they  were  in 
"^orgia).  but  **the  increasing  number  of  female  teachers  not  only  gives  promise 
^  an  nltimate  supply  of  laborers  for  all  our  schools,  but  is  a  sure  augury  of  their 
?^ter  efiiciency. " 

The  depreciation  of  the  cmTency  had  made  it  impossible  to  employ  teachers  in 
"^^  districts  with  the  funds  due  them;  some  waited  until  the  funds  accumulated; 
^  otters  the  schools  were  taught,  but  the  drafts  held  back  with  the  hope  of 
***uung  funds  of  a  higher  market  value.  In  some  it  was  found  impossible  to 
Reactive conunittees,  for  the  reason  that  "nearly  every  man  of  that  useful  class 
*^  is  willing  to  assume,  without  remuneration,  responsibilities  in  behalf  of 
P^tUar  education  and  improvement,  is  gone  to  the  army." 
ED  97 92 
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It  was  estimated  that  daring  this  year  the  schools  were  attended  bj  50^ 
children.    Says  Dr.  Wiley: 

*'  The  fntnre  historian  of  this  stirring  age  will  not  fail  to  find  evidenees  of  t 
moral  energy  which  this  fact  implies;  for  he  will  see  that  these  schools  had 
be  chiefly  supplied  with  books  written  and  printed  in  the  State  after  the  coi 
mencement  of  the  revolution  and  in  face  of  incredible  difficulties,  that  tkey  wc 
all  reguliurly  visited  by  a  State  Journal  of  Edixcation  at  a  time  wlMn  periodical  1 
mature  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  edncatkxial  associatioQa  stUl  held  their  me 
ings,  and  still  discussed  plans  tor  popular  improvement." 

Dr.  Wiley  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the  school  system  tn 
stood  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  was  that  it  ix 
a  horizontal  one,  *' furnishing  one  kind  of  education  for  children  of  all  ages  a 
of  every  degree  of  advancement.**  As  the  school  sysbem  elevated  the  siauida 
of  popular  intelligence,  there  was  an  increasing  necessity  for  higher  ones.  In  ti 
report  (1863)  and  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  authorities  and  people 
North  Carolina  this  year  it  was  proposed  to  organize  a  series  of  graded  or  hi 
schools  in  connecticm  with  the  common  schools  of  the  State, '  *  the  first  and  immedii 
purpose  being  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  thorough  business  education  to  young  a 
disabled  in  the  army  and  to  the  children  of  indigent  scddiers,  while  a  second  a 
important  object  will  be  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  people  of  i 
State.*'  The  plan  was  now  proposed  that  "in  addition  to  the  annual  distributi 
from  the  literary  fund  for  common-school  purposes,  an  additional  ankount  should 
appropriated  to  such  counties  as  dxMdd  raise  a  like  or  greater  sum  by  taxes— ( 
amount  to  be  employed  in  supporting  graded  ex  higher  schools  for  Hie  educati 
of  disaMed  soldiers  and  the  indigent  children  of  those  who  haie  entered  the  an 
for  teachers  and  for  other  useful  and  honoraUe  occupations.*'  To  advance  tl 
purpose  agents  were  appointed  in  each  county  to  agitate  for  and  advance  i 
interests  of  these  schools.  As  a  reward  these  agents  were  to  have  exemption  fn 
service  in  the  home  guards,  and  they  were  to  strive  to  secure  donations  for  a  com 
fund,  to  secure  buildings  in  a  convenient  and  healthy  locality,  and  to  enlist  1 
83rmpathy  and  interest  of  the  county  authorities  and  of  the  pmblic. 

The  subject  of  graded  schools  had  been  discussed  by  the  North  Carc^na  Edni 
tional  Association  in  1859,  and  a  committee  had  been  appointed  on  the  matter, 
bill  for  the  creation  of  graded  schools  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  18 
by  William  S.  Harris,  of  Cabarrus.  It  had  been  approved  by  the  literary  boi 
and  was  warmly  pressed  by  the  governor.  It  passed  the  house,  but  not  befi 
being  crippled  by  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  20  per  cent  of  the  fund  be  gii 
to  all  the  counties,  and  that  the  local  authorities  be  left  to  decide  the  question 
graded  schools  for  themselves,  this  amendment  being  due  to  the  false  idea  thai 
per  cent  of  the  whole  school  fund  was  to  be  set  aside  and  given  to  such  couni 
as  organized  graded  schools.  The  bill  in  its  amended  form  passed  the  house  a 
was  sent  to  the  senate.  It  was  reported  back  favorably  from  the  committee,  1 
was  tabled  for  lack  of  time.    This  was  the  end  of  the  efforts  in  the  session  of  18 

An  act  to  grade  the  common  schools  was  passed  December  23, 1884.  It  provi^ 
that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  should  not  "  for  any  purp 
whatever,  except  the  want  of  income,  diminish  the  usual  semiannual  appropi 
tions  to  what  are  now  known  as  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  these  app 
priations,  with  the  county  taxes,  levied  under  existing  laws  for  school  purpo* 
shall  be  applied  as  heretofore.  But  when  the  income  of  the  literary  fund  si 
exceed  those  appropriations,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  fimd  shall  ap] 
such  portion  of  the  surplus  as  they  deem  proper  to  the  use  of  graded  Bcho< 
dividing  the  amount  among  all  the  counties  in  the  same  ratio  with  other  distril 
tions."  It  also  provided  that  when  any  individual  made  a  sul^cription  to  a  sch 
amounting  to  more  than  that  derived  from  the  public,  he  was  to  be  allowed 
appoint  the  teacher  and  fix  the  salary  and  the  length  of  the  school  term.    When  i 
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fmdA  allowed  a  school  to  be  kept  open  more  than  six  months,  the  sorplas  was  to 
be  put  into  school  buildings,  books,  and  i4>paratas.  When  funds  would  justify, 
Uie  school  was  to  be  dirlded  into  the  primary  and  high-school  departments,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  recommend  a  course  of  study  for  the  higher 
iepsurtsoeiit. 

The  inherent  defects  in  this  law  were  enough  to  cause  its  failure  had  there  been 
no  other. 

The  passage  in  the  message  of  Ctovemor  Vai^e  to  this  assembly  which  deals 
with  education  deserves  being  put  on  record  not  only  for  the  sentiments  expressed, 
\mt  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  official  expressions  of  North  Caro- 
iaa  cfD.  the  sul^ect  of  education  while  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

GoTemofr  Vance  said  (November  21, 1864): 

"The  subject  of  our  common  schools  is  one  which  I  beg  you  will  not  forget 
amid  the  great  concerns  of  the  war.  The  efforts  making  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tkm^  with  our  zealous  and  indefati^ble  superintendent  at  their  head,  to  prevent 
&e  public  from  losing  sight  of  this  great  mterest  is  worthy  of  our  adnuration. 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  the 
lyitem  of  graded  schools  advocated  by  the  stiperintendent,  for  which  memorials 
will  be  presented  by  the  literary  board  and  the  Educational  Association  of  Nooriii 
Ourolina.  I  also  suggest  that  regular  teachers  be  exempted  from  State  military 
duty  whilst  employed  in  teaching.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  imix)rtance  of  their 
vocation,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  excuse  them  under  existing  laws.^  The 
ooinmon  schools  should  surely  be  kept  going  at  everv  cost;  and  if  sufficient  induce- 
ments can  not  be  offered  to  disabled  soldiers  and  educated  women  to  take  hold  of 
them,  the  necessary  males  should  be  exempted.  .  .  .  It  is  with  pride  that  I  observe 
the  publication  in  our  State  of  various  new  school  books,  creditable  alike  to  the 
authors  and  to  the  public  which  has  demanded  them.  Our  great  svstem  of  com- 
mon schools  is,  af t»r  all,  our  only  true  and  solid  foundation  for  public  education 
and  demands  your  constant  and  fostering  care." 

ThQ  continued  fall  of  Confederate  currency  was  another  cause  of  trouble.  The 
funding  bill  which  took  effect  April  1,  1864,  put  county  chairmen  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  school  funds  in  their  hands  should  be  thus  scaled.  They  had 
only  a  choice  between  funding  in  Confederate  bonds  or  further  depreciation.' 
They  asked  Dr.  Wiley  for  advice.  He  was  himself  brought  into  sore  trouble 
over  the  depreciation.  His  salary  was  not  enough  *'  to  board  a  horse,"  and  so  he 
eoncluded  in  1864  to  live  without  it.  **  Throughout  the  war  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  the  schools,  and  have  tried  to  live  on  a  salary  averaging  hardly  $200  in  par 
funds  for  four  years."  When  the  board  came  in  the  spring  of  1865  to  pay  his 
12,000  salary  due  for  1864,  they  offered  it  in  State  coupons  and  Confederate  cur- 
rency, which  at  the  then  rate  of  depreciation  made  his  salary  for  1864  amount  to 
UBO  in  the  currency  of  1864. 

But  notwithstanding  all  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  war  period,  the  light  of 
the  common  schools— now  changed  to  public  schools  so  as  to  include  the  primary 
and  the  graded  schools— shone  on.  And  Dr.  Wiley  stated  in  a  speech  before  the 
State  Educational  Association  in  1874  that  he  was  receiving  reports  from  school 
offieers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  at  the  time  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  April  26,  1865.^  The  schools  were  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  war  only  because  of  the  loss  of  their  funds.  The  disposition  had  been  mani- 
fested from  time  to  time  to  change  the  form  of  these  investments.  It  was  the 
general  policy  to  encourage  Confederate  securities,  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 

^The  extm  session,  June  90  to  JoJy  7, 18S3,  exempted  ''All  persons  engaged  in  editing  or  pab- 
Bihing  daarical  or  common-school  books  and  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  printing  or  binding 
studi  books.*'  (House  Journal,  p.  44.)  By  chapter  18  of  the  laws  of  this  session  one  editor  for 
each  newspaper,  the  necessary  compositors,  mail  carriers,  professors  in  colleges,  and  teachers 
is  academies  were  exempted  from  service  in  the  home  guards. 

•On  May  28, 1864,  county  chairmen  who  had  invested  in  Confederate  bonds  were  authorized  by 
act  to  sell  these  bonds  and  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  districts. 

•Report  1874-75,  p.  37. 
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change  an  investment,  especially  one  of  a  fiduciary  character,  anu  as  the  principal 
of  the  literary  fund  was  in  what  was  then  the  best  possible  secnrities— bank  and 
railroad  stock— it  seemed  that  there  conid  be  no  reason  for  a  change. 

Early  in  the  war  Dr.  Wiley  had  recommended  to  the  literary  board  that  tliey 
agree  to  make  no  change  in  the  investment.  This  policy  was  adopted  and  ^waa 
followed  to  the  end  of  the  war.  One  of  the  results  was  that  while  the  fund  -was 
not  invested  in  Confederate  secnrities,  and  was  thns  saved  from  destractdon 
direct,  it  was  retained  as  a  i)art  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  of  the  State  and  of 
Cape  Fear,  which  invested  in  these  securities,  and  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  old 
banking  system  after  the  close  of  the  war.  But  there  still  remained  to  the  banks, 
according  to  Dr.  Wiley,  a  considerable  amount  of  assets.  Further,  some  of  the 
county  chairmen  had  invested  the  county  school  funds  in  Confederate  bonds,  which 
were  lost.  Besides  this,  the  war  made  the  collection  of  interest,  notes,  etc.,  more 
difficult.  In  1863  the  literary  board  complained  to  the  legislature  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  proofs  of  indebtedness,  certificates  of  stock,  etc.,  had  been  kept,  and 
an  act  to  define  further  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  literary  fund  was  passed 
December  14, 1868,  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Dr.  Wiley  says  also  that 
the  financial  system  of  the  schools  had  been  conducted  on  such  a  simple  and 
admirable  basis  that  little  loss  or  confusion  was  brought  about  by  the  collapse  and 
surrender  of  the  Southern  armies  and  that  $10,000  in  good  currency  would  have 
paid  all  outstanding  debts  to  teachers,  officers,  and  printers.  But  this  sum  vraa 
wanting,  and  a  part  of  these  debts  fell  on  him  in  his  personal  capacity. 

Dr.  Wiley  remained  in  office  after  the  close  of  hostilities  and  until  the  constitu- 
tional convention  declared  by  ordinance  on  October  19, 1865,  that  all  offices  of 
the  State  in  existence  on  April  26, 1865,  should  be  vacated.  >  His  last  report  as 
superintendent  accompanies  the  message  of  Governor  Worth  to  the  assembly  of 
1865-66,  is  dated  January  18, 1866,  and  forms  pages  23-36  of  Document  47,  session 
of  1865-66.  This  report  contains  no  statistics  and  no  definite  information  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  the  last  days  of  the  war,  but  has  some  suggestions  of 
value.  He  reviews  the  fortunes  of  the  school  fund  in  the  war  period;  the  need 
of  money,  of  men,  and  of  text-books: 

••  To  the  lasting  honor  of  North  Carolina  her  public  schoold  survived  the  terri- 
ble shock  of  cruel  war,  and  the  State  of  the  South  which  furnished  most  material 
and  the  greatest  number  and  the  bravest  troops  to  the  war  did  more  than  all  the 
others  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  common  schools  lived  and  dis- 
charged their  useful  mission  through  all  the  gloom  and  trials  of  the  conflict,  and 
when  the  last  gun  was  fired,  and  veteran  armies  once  hostile  were  meeting  and 
embracing  in  peace  upon  our  soil,  the  doors  were  still  open  and  they  numbered 
their  pupils  by  the  scores  of  thousands.  .  •  .  The  feeling  universal  among  the  peo» 
pie  is  that  the  schools  must  not  go  down.*' 

Dr.  Wiley  emphasized  the  necessity  of  making  some  arrangement  by  which  the 
State  would  be  relieved  from  the  poverty  then  threatening.  Many  families  had 
lost  their  support,  many  men  were  crippled  for  life,  and  many  children  were  left 
orphans.  The  way  of  escape  from  pending  dangers  was  thought  to  be  through 
the  school  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  the  remaining  principal  of  the  literary  fund  for  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  He  proposed  to  make  distribution  to  schools  and  not  to  conn- 
ties,  so  that  it  would  all  be  used  at  once  and  none  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  He  said 
the  board  then  owned  in  good  stocks  about  $880,000.  By  his  scheme  $200,000 
could  be  expended  per  year  for  four  years  and  there  would  still  be  left  to  the  State 
from  $150,000  to  $500,000. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  principal  of  the  literary  fund  he  suggests  two 
plans:  (1)  **  To  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness,  in  sums  convenient  for  general 
circulation,  bearing  1  per  cent  interest,  receivable  for  all  State  dues,  and  to  be 

1  Ordinances,  pp.  25-26. 
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redeemed  in  four,  fiye,  or  six  years."  (2)  *'  To  convert  the  stocks  of  the  fund  into 
natknuil  secnrities  and  establish  a  national  bank  nnder  the  management  of  the 
Hterary  board.*'  Bnt  neither  of  these  plans  was  adopted.  The  disposition  of  the 
wniarning  fnnds  will  be  considered  later. 

At  another  time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  legislature  developing  another  plan 
bj  which  he  hox>ed  to  save  the  schools  from  the  impending  min.    He  says: 

"Permit  me  to  impress  npon  all  a  consideration  which  is  sometimes  overlooked 
in  tue  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand;  and  that  is,  that  the  public  schools  are 
by  constitutional  provision,  by  law,  and  by  established  ideas,  a  part,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  our  State  machinery,  and,  indeed,  of  our  civilization.  They  are,  for 
instance,  as  much  a  fixed  institution  of  the  State  as  the  university,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  or  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind;  and  for  every  one  to 
be  benefited  by  either  of  these  latter  there  are  five  hundred  interested  in  the  former. 
.  .  .  Tliese  schools,  be  it  remembered,  do  not  propose  now  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
State.  They  ask  only  permission  to  use  their  own  capital  to  the  best  advantage, a 
coital  which  the  State  has  no  more  moral  right  to  seize  than  it  has  to  appropri- 
ate the  property  of  the  university.  The  assets  of  the  school  fund  are  small  com- 
pared with  what  they  have  been;  but  they  are  still  of  immense  importance  to  a 
people  who  appreciate  the  blessings  of  education,  and  who  have  a  clear  perception 
of  the  deplorable  consequences  that  will  follow  the  suspension  of  Uie  public 
sehools.  .  .  .  Let  us  look  this  straight  in  the  face  if  we  would  appreciate  the 
impOTtance  of  our  resources.  To  suspend  the  public  schools  is  to  destroy  them; 
and  to  break  them  up  at  such  a  time  is  to  risk  utter  demoralization,  to  add  the 
most  melancholy  wreck  of  all  to  the  ruins  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  .  .  . 
Let  it  be  added  that  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  education  will  be  regarded 
in  this  enlightened  age  as  a  certain  indication  of  hopeless  bankruptcy  or  of  infe- 
rior and  retroffrading  civilization;  and  either  of  these  conclusions  will  be  fatal  to 
oar  credit  and  blast  a  thousand  hopes  built  on  expectations  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise from  abroad.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one  of  your  body  but  would  regret 
to  see  extingxdshed  forever  those  thousands  of  lights  which  have  shed  a  cheerful 
radiance  over  every  hill  and  valley  of  our  good  old  State  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Smoky  Monntains.  .  .  .  Permit  me  to  say  with  emphasis  that,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  sach  necessity,  and  that  the  people  generally,  poor  as  they^  know  the 
State  to  be,  do  not  believe  this.  To-dav  the  common-school  system  is  the  most 
aoivent  institution  of  the  State.  It  is  both  able  to  pay  its  own  way  and  aid  the 
State.  Why  do  I  say  so?  It  owes  no  debts,  and  it  has  assets  that  will  soon  and 
eertainly  he  worth  at  least  a  million  of  dollars."  .  .  . 

Dr.  Wiley  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  plan  by  which  the  literary  board  was  to 
be  anthoirized  by  the  State  to  issue  $400,000  in  *'  certificates  of  indebtedness.*'  He 
says: 

"  If  payable  in  two  years,  our  teachers  will  be  glad  to  get  them,  and  if  not  receiv- 
alde  for  taxes,  they  would  pass.  Thev  would  in  no  sense  be  bills  of  credit  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  would  be  the  notes  of  a  cor- 
pofaoon*  like  bank  notes,  but  not  taxable  as  such,  and  based  on  a  fixed  capital. 
If  made  receivable  for  taxes,  they  would  be  the  best  relief  which  the  State  could, 
afford  for  the  people.  They  would  be  put  into  circulation  in  every  school  district, 
and  by  this  universal  diffusion  be  of  infinite  service  in  relieving  the  monetary 
prasore.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  thus  diffused  would  be  equal  in  its 
rdief  to  half  a  million,  or  a  million  loaned  by  banks;  and  the  State  must  do  some- 
thing to  furnish  a  circulating  medium.  Here  is  a  plan,  simple,  practicable,  con- 
stitutional, and  operating  impartially  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  while  it  furnishes 
neans  everywhere  to  ))ay  taxes,  it  keeps  in  lifQ  the  most  important  institution  of 
the  State,  and  enables  the  people  to  educate  their  children.'' 

The  plan  was  warmly  indorsed  by  the  governor,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

So  deep  was  Dr.  Wiley's  interest  in  the  subject  that  he  adds  by  way  of  postscript: 

"*!  feel  bound  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  schools  against  the  insidious  policy  of 
nspeosioii.  Had  this  policy  prevailed  when  it  was  urged  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
tiie  fund  would  be  now  all  gone;  if  it  prevails  now,  the  fund  will  never  accumu- 
late, b^t  be  fritted  away  on  other  institutions.  I  hear  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to 
tnm  the  poorer  classes  over  to  county  systems,  to  be  supported  by  county  taxes. 
This  is  to  degrade  a  noble  State  system  into  a  pauper  establishment  that  has  here- 
tofore miserably  failed  in  a  sister  State,  and  which  has  been  denounced  bv  the 
beat  men  in  it.    It  would  render  poor  white  men  worse  off  in  educational  facilities 
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than  the  freedmeu;  imd  while  the  world  is  trving  to  elevate  these  latter  in  the 
social  scale,  we  would  he  taking  steps  to  degrade  onr  working  classes/'  ^ 

But  the  appeal  was  without  effect.  The  schools  went  down  in  the  general  ruix 
that  followed  the  beginning  of  reconstructicm. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  trace  briefly  the  subsequent  fortune  of  th( 
remainder  of  the  literary  fund  and  to  give  the  leading  facts  in  the  private  life  oi 
Dr.  Wiley. 

On  July  4,  1868,  the  State  was  again  reorganized  by  turning  out  all  of  the  ol^ 
officers  and  putting  in  others  who  Imd  been  elected  under  tiie  constitution  of  1868 
Under  the  new  regime  Rev.  S«  S.  Ashley  was  made  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  His  &*Bt  report  was  made  to  the  general  assembly  for  the  session  oi 
1868-69,  is  dated  November  10,  1868,  and  addressed  to  Provisional  Qovernoi 
Holden.  The  system  was  again  reoonrtructed  under  the  law  of  April  12,  1869, 
and  Ashley  continued  in  office  untU  1872.'  His  report  of  November  10, 1808,  con- 
tained a  summary  c^  the  character  and  value  of  the  literary  fund  which  had  escaped 
the  wreck  of  war.  The  old  literary  fund  was  now  known  as  the  dducational  fund 
and  owned  stock  as  follows: 

Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  650  shares,  at  $50 $33,50C 

Bank  of  North  Car<dina,  5,027  shares,  1100 502,700 

Bankof  Cape  Fear,  5,444  shares,  at  $100 o44,40C 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad,  2,000  shares,  at  $100 200,  OOO 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  4^000  shares, at  $100 400,000 

Total .- 1,679,600 

The  bank  stock,  amounting  to  $1,047,100,  was  su^osed  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
worthless,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  was  recom- 
mended. The  affairs  of  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  were  under- 
going an  investigation.  The  corporation  was  bankrupt  and  *Hhe  prospect  that 
this  stock  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  the  educational  fund  is  not  promising." 
•*The  stock  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road  will  probably  become  again 
profitable  to  the  holders."  The  stock  of  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  of 
which  the  State  owned  650  shares,  was  at  that  time  "of  no  pecuniary  benefit  to 
the  school  fund.  For  twenty-nine  years,  ending  with  September,  1863,  the  annual 
dividends  punctually  paid  to  the  State  amounted  to  $1,300.^  The  swamp  lands 
were  at  that  time  of  no  pecuniary  benefit.  The  amount  derived  from  the  tax  on 
auctioneers  and  from  the  entry  of  vacant  lands  was  about  $1,500;  the  tax  from 
retailers  from  October,  1867,  to  October,  1868,  was  $6,762.50.  The  fund  also  owned 
6  per  cent  coupon  bonds,  dated  prior  to  May  20,  1861,  and  amounting  January  1, 
1866,  to  $20,600.  It  had  been  increased  by  three  6  per  cent  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness given  by  the  State  as  follows: 

Certificate  dated  June  1,1867 $^30,070.50 

Certificate  dated  October  24,  1867 30,378.50 

Certificate  dated  January  16, 1868 82,701.00 

Total -• 383,045.00 

The  total  income  of  the  school  fund  from  all  sources  was  $32,982.70. "  This  repre- 
sents all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had  been  saved  from  the  great  fund  which  bad 
been  accumulated  and  devoted  to  the  common  schools.' 

>  Dr.  Wiley  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  edtioatkm  of  the  negro. 

*  Other  snperintendente  have  Iseen  as  foUaws:  Alexander  Mclver,  IST^ISTS;  Stephen  D.Poo^ 
K75-1877;  John  C.  Scarborongh,  1877-1885,  1888-1817;  Sidney  M.  Finger,  188&-1893;  CSiarfes  a 
Hebane,  1897  to  date. 

*  In  January,  1889,  the  board  of  education  proposed  to  issue  |SOO,000  in  bonds  with  interest  pay- 
able semiasnually  for  use  of  the  school.  The  interest  was  to  be  secured  bf  one-half  of  the  tax 
for  educational  puri)oses  and  a  sinking  fund  was  to  be  created  to  meet  the  principal. 
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Dnring  the  next  year  (1869)  all  the  railroad  stock  belonging  to  the  fund  was 
sold  to  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore.  He  paid  for  the  4,000  shares  of  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroad  $148,000,  and  for  the  2,000  shares  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Manchester  road  $10,000.  This  money  was  invested  in  new  State  bonds,  and  the 
saperintendent  says: 

'*  The  sale  of  these  stocks  will  realise  to  the  board  a  permanent  paying  oapital  of 
notices  than  $450,000.  The  original  investoient  was  $600,000.  The  loss,  therefore, 
will  not  exceed  $150,000.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  con^atulatlon  and  encourage- 
ment that  so  large  a  sum  has  been  rescued  from  a  condition  of  utter  unayailability 
and  made  to  contribute  yearly  to  the  support  of  public  schools." 

May  1, 1869,  the  stock  of  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company  was  also  sold  for 
$8,250,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

There  were,  besides  these  funds,  stocks  amounting  to  $1,097,100,  which  were 
ccmsidered  as  worthless  (Bank  of  North  Carolina,  $502,700;  Bank  of  Cape  Fear, 
$544,400,  and  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  $50,000).  When  the  Bank  of  North 
Carolina  went  into  bankruptcy,  an  effort  was  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
educational  fund,  and 

"by  the  advice  of  able  legal  counsel  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the 
assignee  in  bankrt^tcy  of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  to  establish  the  right  of 
the  board  of  education  to  prove  their  stock  in  said  bank  as  a  debt  against  its  assets 
in  bimkruptcy.  The  matter  was  argued  before  Chief  Justice  Chase  at  the  late 
June  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  this  district,  and  the  deci- 
non  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  against  the  board.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  gaining 
the  case  and  of  the  great  expense  attending  its  prosecution,  the  app^  was  with- 
drawn. The  bank  stock  aforesaid  owned  by  the  board  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered worthless."* 

*'The  Roanoke  Navigation  stock  should  be  valuable;  accordingly  the  board 
hopes  to  turn  it  to  account,"  but  it  was  then  not  available.  After  deducting  these 
amounts  it  was  found  that  the  '*  net  public-school  fund"  was  *'not  less  than 
$968,243.43  "  on  November  1, 1869. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Ashley  for  1870-71  the  only  source  of  revenue 
of  the  public  schools  mentioned  are  the  State  tax  on  polls,  county  tax  on  polls, 
special  tax  of  one- twelfth  of  1  per  cent,  and  a  tax  on  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  was  reported  that  the  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  was  worthless  and  could 
not  be  relied  on  for  any  *'  future  pecuniary  availability."  Efforts  had  been  made 
to  sell  the  Roanoke  Navigation  stock,  but  to  no  purpose.  There  was  due  to  the 
board  from  the  State  as  accrued  and  unpaid  interest  on  coupon  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  $60,291.75,  besides  $27,000  interest  for  one  year  on  $450,000 
in  special-tax  bonds  purchased  by  the  board  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  rail- 
road stock.  The  total  interest  then  due  from  the  State  was  $87,291.75.  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  evidence  that  this  sum  was  ever  paid,  unless  it  is  included  in 
Ute  **  special  appropriation,"  made  during  the  year  1870-71,  of  $92,976.04. 

The  fortunes  of  the  old  literary  fund  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  1860  this 
fund  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  failure  of  the  banks  in  whose  stock 
a  part  of  the  principal  was  invested  reduced  this  fund  to  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
1869.  This  consisted  in  depreciated  railroad  stock,  which  was  sold  at  from  10  to 
87  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  money  thus  realized  was  invested  in  North  Carolina 
special-tax  bonds,  bought  at  a  discount.    These  were  repudiated  by  the  State. 

From  that  time  (1870)  practically  all  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
derived  from  the  annual  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes.* 

1  It  aeema  that  there  was  a  sUgfat  effort  made  after  this  to  accmnnlate  an  edaoatlonal  fond. 
The  report  for  IBTIS-TS  givee,  under  the  head  of  ''Permanent  fund,'*  $28,807.26^,  which  had  been 
derived  from  entries  on  racant  landa,  fines,  and  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  sum,  110,218.75  was  Invested  in  United  States  bonds.    The  reoeipts  of  the  ^income  fund** 
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Perhaps  the  last  offical  act  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  position  which  he  had  honored 
so  much  was  writing  a  pamphlet  on  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1867.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  his  work  as  a  private  citizen 
in  other  capacities. 

Dr.  Wiley  had  felt  himself  called  to  preach  at  an  early  period  in  his  educational 
career.  He  studied  theology  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in  1855.  He 
was  ordained  sine  titulo  in  1866  and  never  held  a  settled  pastorate.  He  was  one 
of  the  executive  committee  to  found  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  and  a  con- 
tributor to  its  columns.  His  work  for  the  schools  had  brought  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  undeveloped  lands  and  other  resources  of  the  State  and,  when  the  develop- 
ment boom  came  after  the  war,  was  solicited  to  become  a  partner  in  many  schemes 
looking  to  exploiting  these  resources.  In  1867  he  was  elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  North  Carolina  Land  Company,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and 
began  work  January  15, 1868.  The  company  proposed  to  invest  in  and  develop 
the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Wiley *s  business  was  to  collect  information 
for  pamphlets  which  were  to  be  circulated  abroad.  He  also  sought  to  make  bet- 
ter known  the  resources  of  the  State  by  calling  a  convention  of  the  leading  liter- 
ary men  of  the  State  in  Raleigh  in  July,  1869. 

On  June  1, 1869,  he  became  the  general  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  middle  and  eastern  Tennessee,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
In  March,  1874,  on  the  resignation  of  Rev.' P.  A.  Strobel,  he  was  transferred  to  a 
similar  position  in  North  Carolina,  and  removed  to  Winston,  N.  C.  In  1876  South 
Carolina  was  added  to  his  field.    He  remained  in  this  work  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Wiley  would  have  been  made  the  candidate  of  the  Conservatives  for  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  1872  had  he  not  been  kept  out  by  political  dis- 
ability. Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhall  became  the  candidate,  but  the  party  went  down 
in  defeat.  In  1876  he  was  again  proposed  as  a  candidate  on  the  Conservative 
ticket,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  nominated  and  elected  but  for  his  own 
sense  of  duty.  He  regretted  that  the  public  schools  had  been  brought  into  politi- 
cal debate,  but  '^in  view  of  the  situation  and  of  what  is  expected  of  candidates 
nominated  on  party  platforms,  the  arena  where  honorable  and  good  men  not  of 
my  vocation  may  lawfully  strive  is  closed  to  me  by  my  sense  of  the  obligations 
of  my  sacred  calling."  ^  During  his  later  years  he  devoted  himself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  advancing  local  educational  interests,  helped  to  establish  the  graded  school 
in  Winston,  N.  C,  and  was  the  chairman  of  its  school  board  from  its  organization 
until  his  death. 

He  served  the  State  as  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  thirteen  years. 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  was  twice  elected  by  the  Whigs  and  five  times  by 
the  Democrats.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1875 
until  his  death,  and,  although  he  never  held  a  regular  charge,  preached  frequently 
to  Presbyterian  and  other  congregations.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1881,  to  whose  interest  he  had  been  always 
devoted.  He  married  Miss  Mittie  Towles  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  25, 1862. 
To  this  union  seven  children  were  bom,  of  whom  five  still  survive.    Dr.  Wiley 

included  ''interest  on  United  States  bonds''  and  ** dividends  Roanoke  Navigation  Ck>mpany." 
These  are  the  only  items  in  this  report  which  indicate  that  they  might  have  come  from  the  old 
literary  fnnd. 

For  the  year  1873-74  the  navigation  dividends  and  interest  on  United  St«^te8  bonds  amonnted 
to  $1,748.25.  There  was  also  an  investment  of  $19,404.29  in  United  States  bonda  These  interest 
items  amounted  in  1874-75  to  $2,461.60.  There  was  then  a  further  investment  of  $13,08^50  in 
United  States  bonds. 

These  bonds  seem  to  have  been  carried  from  year  to  year  aa  a  part  of  tho  assets  of  the  educa- 
tional fund  until  1881,  when  they  were  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature.  They  ^^ 
amounted  to  $91,500  and  were  sold  for  $106,224.25.  The  fund  also  owned  $99,200  in  State  bonds, 
which  were  offered  for  sale  in  1882,  but  not  sold. 

»  Dated  at  Winston,  June  7, 1876. 
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died  in  Winston,  N.  C,  January  11, 1887.  According  to  a  personal  friend,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  **  was  very  agreeable  in  social  life.  He  was  simple, 
initle,  unpretending,  gracious,  genial.  He  had  a  genuine  fund  of  quiet  humor, 
sot  anecdotical,  but  si>ontaneous  and  innocent.  He  was  a  guileless  man— true, 
oncere,  lovable." 

X.  Bibliography  op  Calvin  H.  Wiley. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  produced  works  in  history,  economics,  the- 
ology, and  fiction,  as  well  as  in  education.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
lua  writings  represent  the  whole  literature  of  the  North  Carolina  common  schools 
^  to  the  close  of  the  war.  A  list  of  his  published  writings,  complete  as  it  can  be 
made  with  the  sources  at  command,  is  added  herewith: 

Alamance;  |  or,  |  the  great  and  final  experiment.  |    [2  lines  quotation.]    New 
York;  |  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  |  Pearl  street,  Franklin  Square.  | 
1870.  1. 

6ro,pp.  151.    Library  of  Select  Novels,  No.  104. 

Tbe  first  edition  was  published  by  the  Harpers  in  ld47,  bat  no  copy  has  been  seen.  A 
reprint  was  contemplated  in  1862  and  a  Confederate  edition  discussed  in  1863.  The  edition 
of  1870  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  plates  of  the  1847  edition. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Guilford  County,  K.  C,  and  deals  with  the  times  of  the  Regulators. 

The  Haunted  Chamber  (a  story).  Sartain's  Union  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  45-48 
(1849).  2. 

The  Poor  Student's  Dream  (a  story).    Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  107-112  (1849).  8. 

Roanoke;  or,  Where  is  Utopia?  In  Sartain*s  Union  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  189-195,  241-249,  805-812,  876;  V,  5-12, 81-88, 145-152,  209-216,  273-282, 
389-352  (1849).  4. 

This  novel,  be^on  in  March,  1849,  was  attacked  in  some  of  the  Bouthem  papers  as  being 
too  abolitionist  in  sentiment,  and  is  defended  by  Wiley  in  the  Oreensboro  Patriot,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1810,  where  he  denies  the  charge.  It  was  republished  in  London  in  1851  under  the 
title  *' Adventures  of  Old  Dan  Tucker  and  his  son  Walter  '*  (see  that  title) ,  and  is  probably 
tbe  same  as  Utopia:  A  Picture  of  Early  Life  at  the  South,  published  by  Peterson  in  1852  (see 
that  title). 

Roanoke;  |  or,  |  **  where  is  Utopia?**  |  By  C.  H.  Wiley.  |  Author  of  **Alainance," 
etc.,  etc.  I  Embellished  with  fonrteen  beautiful  illustrations,  |  from  original 
designs,  |  drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  by  Darley.  |  Philadelphia:  |  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brothers,  i  806  Chestnut  street.  5. 

Copyrighted  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  1866,  8to.,  pp.,  t  p.,  11,  +  19-156;  U  ills. 
With  the  historical  appendix  found  in  Sartain;  double  column  edition;  illustrations  same 
as  those  in  Old  Dan  Tucker. 

—  Another  Edition:  Philadelphia,  Peterson,  1886.  6. 

A  sober  view  of  the  slavery  question:  by  a  citizen  of  the  South,    n.  t.  p.,  n.  p.,  n. 

d.,  [Dec.,  1849].  7. 

8Ta  pp.  8. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Wiley  on  the  "  Bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  and  for  other  purposes.*'  Register,  January 
4, 1851,  5^  columns.  8. 

Adyentures  |  of  |  Old  Dan  Tucker,  |  and  |  his  son  Walter:  |  A  tale  of  North  Caro- 
Ima.  I    By  C.  H.  Wiley.  |    With  numerous  Illustrations,  |  by  Felix  O.  C.  Dar- 
ley. I    [8  lines  quotation]  |  London:  |  Willoughby  &  Co.,  22,  Warwick  Lane.  | 
[1851].  9. 

^  8to.  pp.  t  p.  +  ii  +  222;  14  ills.    Without  the  historical  appendix  found  at  the  end  of 
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The  I  constitution  |  of  |  North  Carolina;  |  with  |  a  historical  account  of  its  ori^^ 
and  changes:  j  together  with  |  an  account  and  explanation  |  of  the  questioB 
of  I  constitutional  reform,  |  now  agitating  the  people  of  the  State;  |  a  tab] 
showing  the  apportionment  |  of  senators,  |  and  other  matter  connected  wit 
these  subjects.  |  By  |  a  member  of  the  last  legislature.  |  Printed  |  at  the  N.C 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  |  1851.  1( 

8vo.,  pp.  iv.  +  11.  4- 150. 

The  object  of  this  publication  ''  is  to  diffuse  popular  and  practical  information  concen 
ing:  those  questions  of  constitutional  reform  which  are  now  agitating  the  people  of  tt 
State. ''    A  number  of  the  speeches  presented  had  been  made  In  the  late  legislature. 

The  I  North-Carolina  Reader:  |  containing  |  a  history  and  description  of  Nort 
Carolina,  |  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  |  many  of  them  by  eminent  oil 
izens  of  the  State,  |  historical  and  chronological  tables,  |  and  a  |  variety  c 
miscellaneous  information  and  |  statistics.  |  By  C.  H.  Wiley.  |  [8  lines  quoti 
tions]  I  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  and  designed  for  Families  and  Schools. 
Philadelphia:  |  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  |  No.  14  North  Fourth  street,  |  An 
for  sale  by  Agents,  Merchants,  and  Booksellers,  in  all  the  Counties  of  j  Nort 
Carolina.     [1851.]  11 

l3mo.,  pp.  350.    Illustrations. 

This  Reader  was  first  published  in  December,  1851  (copyrighted,  1851«  and  preface  date 
July  4, 1851),  at  Wiley's  expense.  The  first  part  contains  a  sketch  of  the  State,  its  ge( 
graphical  features,  and  its  varied  reeouroes;  the  second  gives  the  first  popular  school  hli 
tory  of  the  State  ever  written;  the  third  includes  reading  lessons,  which  were  mostly  th 
composition  of  North  Carolinians  or  related  to  the  State.  The  book  was  enthusiasticaU: 
received  by  the  whole  press  of  the  State;  was  approved  and  adopted  by  all  clawsos  of  tead 
ers,  and  rapidly  found  its  way  to  the  masses.  The  first  edition,  in  1861,  was  1,000  copiet 
The  issues  made  in  1862  and  1853  raised  the  whole  number  of  copies  published  to  6,000. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Wiley's  interest  was  disposed  of  when  he  became  superintendent  o 
common  schools,  and  there  were  efforts  to  make  this  a  part  of  a  series.  For  this  piirp(»< 
Prof.  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard  (1800-1888),  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  induced  t< 
undertake  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  volumes  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Wilef 
The  whole  series  was  to  be  published  by  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  of  Fayetteville,  but  this  sohenu 
failed.  The  copyright,  etc.,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Ca,  of  Kef 
York.    (See  below.) 

The  Reader  became  and  remained  a  standard  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  It  exerted  i 
quiet  but  immense  influence  in  creating  and  fostering  a  new  spirit  among  the  masses  of  tbi 
people. 

The  following  pages  of  the  Reader  may  be  ascribed  to  Dr.  Wiley:  General  descriptioi 
of  North  CJarolina,  pp.  21-90  (except  the  poetry);  Historical  sketch  of  North  Carolina,  pp 
01-:^;  Female  education— woman's  mission,  pp.  063-260  (reprinted  in  Our  Living  and  On 
Dead,  I,  pp.  27^276,  November,  1874);  The  sand  hills  of  North  Carolina,  extract  fron 
"Alamance,"  pp.  280-207;  The  mission  of  Washington— Union  among  men,  pp.  280-273 
omitted  in  revised  edition;  Resources  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  838-899,  omitted  in  reTise< 
edition. 

New  edition,  1856  (not  seen).  13 

The  I  North-Carolina  Reader  |  number  III.  |  [seal  of  State]  |  Prepared,  |  witl 

special  reference  to  the  wants  and  |  interests  of  North  Carolina,  |  under  th( 
auspices  of  the  |  superintendent  of  common  schools  |  containing  |  selectioni 
in  prose  and  verse.  |  By  C.  H.  Wiley.  |  New  York:  |  A.  S.  Bamee  A?  Co.,  51 
John  street.  |  Fayetteville:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.  |  Raleigh:  W.  L.  Pomeroy.  I 
1859.  13. 

12mo.,  pp.  l-6-f*-861.    Illustrations. 

This  issue  is  the  same  as  that  of  1856;  a  few  of  the  extracts  in  the  edition  of  1851  hare 
been  omitted  and  a  few  new  ones  inserted,  but  there  is  little  dlilerence. 

Another  issue,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  1860.  ^^' 

Three  editorials  in  the  Southern  Weekly  Post  for  January  24,  1853.  ^5. 

Editorial  in  Southern  Weekly  Post,  April  8, 1853,  on  the  Resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   One-half  column.  1^' 
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Hie  great  ocmoeacn  of  North  Carolina  [edacatiooj.  Soathem  Weekly  Poet,  April 
10,  1:852.  17. 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be."  A  series  of  articles  in  the  Southern  Weekly  Post  for  1852  on 
the  development  of  North  Carc^na.  18. 

A  I  new  and  practical  |  form  book:  |  containing  |  forms  of  aU  those  legal  instm- 
ments  |  important  to  be  known  |  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina;  |  and 
designed,  also,  |  for  the  nse  of  justices  of  the  peace,  sherifCs,  1  clerks,  consta- 
bles, coroners,  &c.,  &c.  J  Compiled  and  arranged  from  the  best  authorities  | 
by  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  esq.,  |  to  which  are  added,  |  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  ]  and  the  |  constitution  of  the  United  States.  |  Raleigh:  |  printed 
and  pnblished  at  the  office  of  the  |  "  Weekly  Post,"  |  1852.  19. 

l£mo,  pp.  lSP~r'. 

Utopia:  A  Picture  of  Early  Life  at  the  South.    Philadelphia:  Peterson,  1852.    20. 

$ro.  Not  8een,^ut  believed  to  be  the  same  as  "Boanoke ''  and  ^^Adventores  of  Old  Dan 
Tucker/* 

Life  in  the  South:  A  companion  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    1852.  21. 

•to. 

Poaoibly  the  flame  as  t1>e  pamphlet  described  In  the  adirertUln^  PAgee  of  the  Form  Book 
of  maS:  ^Unde  Tom'^  Cabin  reviewed;  or.  American  society  vindloated  from  the  a^iersions 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe." 

MesKnTB  of  a  Fngitiye.    A  tale.    Southern  Weekly  Post,  1852.  22. 

Letter  to  Grovernor  David  S.  Reid  on  the  common  CKihoola.  FayetteviUe  Observer. 
An^T^t  15,  1853,  1^  columns.  23. 

This  letter  speaks  as  if  it  was  the  first  of  a  series. 

Address  to  the  officers  of  the  Common  Schools  and  to  the  friends  of  education  in 
N<»1^  Carolina.    December,  1852.  24. 

In  compilation  of  Acts  of  Afesembly  relating  to  Common  Schools,  1853,  pp.  83-37. 
This  is  Wiley's  first  official  utterance  as  superintendent 

Acts  of  Assembly,  |  establishing  and  regulating  |  common  schools  in  North  Car- 
olina, I  together  with  |  proper  forms  of  returns,  |  and  a  |  synopsis  of  the  said 
acts,  etc,  etc.  |  Arranged  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  assembly,  |  By  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  State  Superintendent.  Approved  by  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  |  and  published  by  direction  of  the  General  Assembly.  | 
Raleigh:  |  William  W.  Holden,  printer,  *' Standard"  office.  |  1853.  25. 

8o.,pp.47+[l]. 

The  first  compilation  of  school  acts  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  the  second  pnblished  in  the 
State,  the  first  being  in  iS*9. 

[Qrcnlar]  to  the  chairmen  of  Boards  of  County  Superintendents  of  Common 
Schools  in  Nortii  Carolina.    January  15, 1853.  26. 

Q.. pp.  L    Also  in  Compilation  of  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  schools.    1BG3,  pp. 30-40. 

{First  ?»TinAl  letter]  to  ^e  committees  appointed  to  examine  and  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  those  wishing  to  become  teachers  <^  common  schools. 
Angost  1. 1853.  27. 

Q.  pp.  2.  Theae  aamnal  letters  were  the  medium  of  official  commiinicatioQ  between  the 
BoperijUendeBt  and  the  connty  school  officers.  They  reviewed  and  discussed  the  subjects 
then  of  most  interest  and  importance  to  the  schools,  such  as  the  supply  and  qualification 
oC  teachers,  the  plan  of  grading,  the  reason  for  iaauing  certificates  with  low  numbers  to 
persons  of  good  character,  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  rules  of  procedure. 

First  I  annual  report  |  of  the  |  General  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  |  of 
the  ]  State  of  North  Carolina.  |  Published  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly. I  Raleigh:  |  printed  by  William  W.  Holden,  **  Standard  "office.  ]  1854.    28. 

8  ro.  pp.  25  +  [l]-f  [8]  +  table.  Another  edition  as  Ac.  Doc,  No.  12,  sess.  185i-55.  Baleigh, 
1354.    8  TO.,  pp.  55  +  table. 
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Appendix  on  North  Carolina  to  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  Philadelphia: 
Copperthwaite  &  Co.    1854.  29. 

Dr.  Wiley  refused  to  recommend  any  geography  until  allowed  to  correct  the  text  in 
regard  to  North  Carolina.  He  also  heli>ed  to  prepare  a  new  map  of  the  State  with  all  rail- 
roads, plank  roads,  intended  routes,  etc..  Indicated.  In  October,  1866,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Go., 
successors  to  Copperthwaite  &  Co.,  proposed  that  Wiley  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his 
appendix  which  they  desired  to  put  Into  their  New  Intermediate  Geography.  I  do  not 
know  the  results  of  the  proposal. 

[Second  annnal  letter]  to  the  committees  appointed  to  examine  and  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  those  wishing  to  become  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  n.  t.  p. , 
n.  p.,  n.  d.     [Baleigh,  1854.J  80. 

Pp.  [6].    Dated  February  1, 1864.    Another  edition.    Q.,  pp.  4. 

L^.  Doc]     [Ses.  1854-'55.  |  Second  |  annnal  report  |  of  the  |  general  snperm- 

tendent  |  of  |  common  schools.  |  Baleigh:  |  W.  W.  Holden,  printer  to  the 

State.  I  1855.  81. 
8vo.,  pp.  68. 

Leg.  Doc.]  [Ses.  1854-'55.  |  Special  report  |  of  the  |  general  superintendent  |  of  | 
common  schools  of  N.  C,  |  Made,  according  to  law,  to  the  GK>Yemor,  for  the 
use  I  of  the  General  Assembly.  |  Raleigh:  |  W.  W.  Holden,  printer  to  the 
State.  I  1855.  82. 

8vo.,  pp.  784-iv+table;  extracts  from  first,  second,  and  special  reports  in  Barnard^  Amer 
ican  Journal  of  Education,  JI,  5S7-630  (Dec,  1856). 

Third  annual  report  |  of  the  |  Superintendent  of  Common  .^chools  |  for  the  |  State 
of  North  Carolina.  1 1855.  |  [Raleigh:  Holden  &  Wilson,  printers  to  the  State. 
1855].  33. 

Printed  half  title,  as  aboye;  no  full  title;  8yo.,  pp.  77+table;  forms  executiye  docnment 
No.  0,  session  of  1866^;  extracts  printed  in  North  Carolina  Journal,  of  Education,  I,  pp. 
e»-64  (Feb.,  1858). 

Third  annual  letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions.    March  1, 1855.  34. 

Q.,  pp.  2;  also  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1855,  pp.  64-63. 

Circular  to  county  court  clerks  on  division  of  conmion-school  funds  in  case  of  new 
counties.    Dated  June  SO,  1855.  35. 

Q.,  pp.  1.    Reprinted. 

The  North  Carolina  Reader,  No.  I,  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Hubbard.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co..  1855.  86. 

Noe.  1  and  2  of  this  series  of  North  Carolina  Readers  were  the  result,  as  we  hare 
seen,  of  a  plan  which  had  been  evolved  by  Dr.  Wiley  before  he  became  Superintendent 
The  transfer  of  Reader  No.  Ill  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  and  the  employment  of  Professor 
Hubbard  was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1853-64.  In  1853  Messrs.  Barnes  proposed  to  E.  J. 
Hale  &  Co.,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  that  Professor  Hubbard  should  take  Parker's  Readers 
Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4  and  add  some  10  per  cent  more  matter  of  a  North  Carolina  character. 
They  were  then  to  be  called  "  North  Carolina  Readers,*'  and  these  four  wore  to  be  followed 
by«Wiley*s  No.  Ill  as  No.  V.    This  was  not  done,  but  new  books  were  compiled. 

The  I  North-Carolina  Reader  |  number  II.  |  [Seal  of  State.]  |  Prepared,  |  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  and  |  interests  of  North  Carolina,  |  under  the 
auspices  of  the  |  superintendent  of  common  schools,  |  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Hub- 
bard, I  professor  of  languages  and  literature  in  the  University  of  |  North  Caro- 
lina. I  New  York:  I  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  61  John-stxeet.  |  Fayetteville:  E.  J. 
Hale  &  Son.— Raleigh:  W.  L.  Pomeroy.  |  1856.  87. 

12mo.,  pp.  105,  with  pp.  3-6,  "preliminary  remarks  of  the  general  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,"  preceding  the  title  page.    his. 

Another  issue  from  the  same  plates,  1859,  12  mo.,  pp.  1-64-3-195;  ills.         88. 

Another  issue  from  the  same  plates,  1873, 12  mo.,  pp.  1-195;  ills.  89. 
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Foniih  annual  report  of  the  Baperintondent  of  common  schools.      [Raleigh: 

Holden  &  Wilson,  printers  to  the  State.    1856.]  40. 

Docnxnent  No.  10,  nession  1856-57.    8vo.,  pp.  32;  no  copy  seen  with  a  title  page  or  half  title. 

Fourth  annnal  letter  of  instmctions  and  suggestions.    April  14,  1856.  41. 

QmPP.3. 
North  Carolina  |  Common  School  Journal  |  Vol.  I.    Greensboro  and  Raleigh,  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  No.  1.  42. 
Heading  as  above;  8vo.,  pp.  32,  double  colnmn;  ads.  83  pages.    This  was  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  WHey. 

Publication  continued  for  one  year  only. 

Educational  convention.    North  Carolina  Standard.    September,  1850.  One-half 

column.  43. 

An  address  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools  in  North  Carolina. 

February  9,  1857.  44. 

Forms  pp.  27-31  of  the  compilation  of  acts  of  assembly  relating  to  Common  Schools  made 
in  1^7. 

[Circular]  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  for  the  several 
Counties  of  the  State.    March  5, 1857.  45. 

Q.,  pp.  2;  also  in  Beport  for  1857,  pp.  53-57;  Report  for  1858,  pp.  43-47;  and  in  North  Caro 
lina  Journal  of  Education,  I.,  pp.  50-61  (February,  1858). 

Pifth  annual  letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions,  March,  1857.  46. 

Qm  PP-  3;  also  In  Fifth  annual  report,  pp.  45-^. 
[Circular]  to  the  chairman  of  the  Boards  of  County  Superintendents  [on  a  State 
Educational  Association].    Aug.  4, 1857.  47. 

Qm  pp.  2. 
Directions  for  the  formation  of  county  and  district  educational  associations. 
August  4,  1857.  48. 

Q.,  pp.  4;  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I.,  pp.  27-30  (January,  1858), 
Acts  of  Assembly  |  in  relation  to  |  common-schools  in  North-Carolina:  |  with  a  | 
plain  digest  of  the  same,  |  Formsof  Returns  of  School-Committees,  |  Scc,,&c,  j 
Arranged  and  prepared  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  |  the  Assembly,  passed 
at  the  session  of  185^*57,  |  By  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  f  State  Superintendent.  | 
Approved  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  |  Fund,  and  published 
by  directions  of  the  |  (General  Assembly.  |  Raleigh:  |  Holden  &  Wilson,  print- 
ers to  the  State.  |  1857.  49. 
8to.,  pp.  3S.    The  third  revision. 
[Circular]  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  [on  the  Common 
School  Register].    February,  1858.  50. 
Q-,  pp.  1. 
Fifth  I  annual  report  |  of  the  |  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  |  of  |  North 
Carolina.  |  [Raleigh:  Holden  &  Wilson.    1858.]                                              51. 

Doc  No.  9,  session  1866-^.    Half  title,  as  above. 

8to.  pp.  1-92,  +ii+2  tables;  map  of  school  districts  of  Union  County;  extracts  in  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  I,  pp.  94-97, 123-125, 184-188,  March,  April,  June,  1858. 

The  I  North  Carolina  |  Journal  of  Education.  |     Greensboro:  ** Times"  oflace:  by 
Cole  <&  Albright,  various  dates. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  editor  in  chief  of  this  journal  and  contributed  to  its  pages,  much  of  which 
had  already  appeared  in  other  forms. 
The  Tolumea  were: 

L  1888,  8to,  pp.  890.  "^^ 

XL  1850,  Syo,  pp.  d94.  5a 

nt  1880,  8TO,  pp.  88B.  54. 

rV.  1861,  8to,  pp.  384.  55. 

V.  18«,  Sto,  pp.  308.  .    56. 

VL  1863, 8vo,  pp.  (not  seen).  h  k  C^OOali        ^^' 

VII.  1864, 8vo,  pp.  1^  (no  number  seen  beyond  March).  D'S't'^ed  by  VjUU^U        gg. 
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Objects  and  Character  of  this  Journal.  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  1-5  (January,  1858).  59. 

Female  School  [s]  in  North  Carolina.  Methodist-Protestant  (Balto?),  ctroa  Sep- 
tember, 1859.    One-half  column. 

[Letter  on]  Common  Schools.  North  Carolina  Standard,  December  21,  1859. 
One-luUf  column.  61. 

Report  to  Salisbury  Convention  [of  the  Presbyterian  Church]  on  the  Work  of 
that  Convention.    North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  December  24, 1859.  62. 

Sectarian  Schools.    A  series  of  articles  in  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Ledg^  in  1859.    68. 

[Sixth  annual]  Report  |  of  the  |  superintendent  |  of  I  common  schools,  |  of  |  North- 
Carolina,  I  for  I  the  year  1858.  |  Raleigh:  |  Holden  &  Wilson,  printers  to  the 
State.  I      1859.  64. 

8vo,  pp.  57+ri]+ll.+2  tables.  Document,  Na  10  session  1858-50;  extracts  In  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  of  Education,  II,  pp.  57-61, 122-133. 18.S-186  (February,  April,  Juno,  1859). 

Sixth  annual  letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions.  65. 

Dated  April,  1858;  in  report  for  1868,  pp.  38-43:  also  in  North  Carohna  Ednoatioiud  Jour- 
nal, I,  pp.  154-100  (May,  1858). 

[Seventh  annual]  Report  |  of  the  |  superintendent  |  of  |  c(nnmon  schools,  |  of  | 

North-Carolina,  |  for  |  the  year  1859.  |     Ra^gh:  |  W.  W.  Holden,  printer  to 

the  State.  |     1860.  66. 

8vo,  pp.  63+  [1]  +2  tables.    Document  No.  9,  session  1860-61. 

Seventh  annual  letter  of  instructioaB  and  suggestions.     [Ralmgh:  1859.]  67. 

Dated  May,  1859;  reprinted  in  report  for  18»,  pp.  50-60;  and  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of 

Education,  II,  pp.  148-164  (May,  1850). 

Circular  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the  county  boards  of  sui>erintendent8.  August 
1,  1859.  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  II,  pp.  285-287  (September, 
1859).  68. 

[Eighth  annual]  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  year  1860.  [Raleigh:  John  Spelman,  printer  to  the  State, 
I860.]  69. 

8vo,  pt.  1,  pp.  39+[l];  pt.  2,  pp.  38;  heading  as  above;  no  separate  title.  Doc  Na  10. 
session  1860-61;  extracts  in  North  Gandina  Journal  of  Education,  III,  pp.  85-80,  97-109, 
139-133  (March,  April,  May,  1800). 

Circular  to  the  board  of  county  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  February  24,  1860.  70. 

Q.,  pp.  3.    In  behalf  c^  the  North  Carolina  Educational  JoornaL    Beprinted  in  part  in 

that  journal,  Vol.  Ill,  57-59. 

Eighth  annual  letter  of  instruction  and  suggestions.     [Raleigh:  I860.]  71> 

Dated  May,  I860:  reprinted  in  report  for  1860,  Pt.  I,  pp.  28-38;  and  in  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education,  III,  pp.  161-167.    (J  une,  1800. ) 

District  committees  and  their  duties.  North  Carolina  Journal  of  £<ducation,  lUi 
pp.  213-216,  277-280.    (July,  September,  1860.)  73. 

Examining  committees — the  studies  ujwn  which  they  are  to  examine  those  who 
wish  to  teach  couunon  schools.  Official  decisions  of  the  general  superintend- 
ent, dated  Greensboro,  July  7,  1860.  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
III,  249-250.     (August,  I860,)  73. 

[Review  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson's]  *'The  True  Path;  or,  The  Young  Man 
Invited  to  the  Saviour.'*  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  September  1,  18^» 
3  columns.  74. 

A  Suggestion  to  the  Officers  and  Friends  of  Common  Sclux^  in  all  the  Counties 
of  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  m,  pp.  280-383. 
(September,  1860.)  75. 
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Snggestiona  to  different  local  officers.  Ibid.,  Ill,  30^311.  (October,  1860.)  76. 
Letter  to  [R.  M.  Sherrill]  a  teacher  of  Cleveland  County.     Ibid.,  Ill,  311-313. 

(October,  1860.)  .      77. 

Letter  to  R.  A.  Freeman,  Henderson  County,  on  silent  and  noisy  schools.    Official 

opinion  of  general  superintendent  as  to  their  relative  advantages.    Ibid.,  Ill, 

SISSU.     (October,  1860.)  78. 

Opinions  on  various  iK>ints,  recently  delivered  by  the  superintendent.    Ibid.,  Ill, 

UO-S47.     (November,  1860.)  79. 

Plan  for  teachers'  or  normal  schools,  unanimously  recommended  by  the  State 

Educational  Association,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  in  November,  1860. 

December  6, 1860.  80. 

Q„  pp,  2;  also  in  eigrhth  annual  report,  1S60-«1,  pt.  2,  pp.  34-37.    8vo. 

Logic  at  Fault  [Dr.  Rice  and  Slavery] .  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  1860.  [Vol. 
3,  No.  16.]     1  column.  81. 

Digest  of  the  laws  in  force  in  relation  to  common  schools  in  North  Carolina;  with 
reference  to  the  original  acts,  explanations,  decisions  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, etc.  Prepared  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  assembly  of  1860-61, 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  superintendent  for  the  State.  82. 

In  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  May,  1861,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  12&-168;  the  fourth 
revision. 

Ninth  annual  letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions  [May,  1861  J.  83. 

Bvo.,  pp.  12:  also  in  report  for  1868,  pp.  31-4S,  and  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
May,  1861,  pp.  Ifi0-L58. 

[Circular  against  use  of  common-school  funds  for  war  purposes.]     May  4,  1861. 

84. 
Q.,  pp.  1;  also  tn  report  for  1888,  pp.  25-3H. 

[Circular]  to  the  chairmen  of  boards  of  county  superintendents.    May  28, 1861. 

85. 
Q.,  pp.  1;  also  in  report  for  1862,  pp.  2l,  22. 

[Circular  letter  to  teachers  on  a  conference  to  consider  text-books.]     June  22, 

1861.  80. 

Q.,  pp.  1;  also  in  report  for  1862,  pp.  46-47. 

Addrees  to  ihe  people  of  North  Carolina  [on  the  continuance  of  the  schools  and 
the  production  of  Southern  text- books,    n.  t.  p.,  n.  d.,  n.  p.     [July,  18j1.]  j 

87. 

ftTO.,pp.  IB;  also  in  report  for  1882,  pp.  47-65;  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  IV, 
pp.  193-30T  (July,  1801);  in  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  for  August  17, 1801,  et  acq. 

[Circular]  to  the  boards  of  county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  November, 
1861.  88. 

Q.,  pp.  1;  alao  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  IV,  pp.  345-347  (November,  1H61); 
and  in  report  for  1862,  pp.  23-25. 

Memorial  [from  the  State  Educational  Association]  to  the  Convention  of  the  People 
of  North  Carolina  [on  keeping  open  the  schools  and  printincf  text-books  at 
home]  November  19,  1861.    1  p.  ^0. 

Not  signed,  but  no  doubt  by  Wiley. 

Letter  to  Chairmen.    North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  V,  pp.  117-120  (May, 

1862).  90. 

The  copy  of  the  Journal  used  was  too  imperfect  to  allow  ideutiflcatiou  of  this  "  letter." 

[Announcement  of]  fall  dividend  of  school  fund— $100,0(X),  October  11,  1862.     91. 
Q.,  pp.  1;  in  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  IV,  260-271  (November,  1802);  and  in 
report  for  1H62,  pp.  43-45. 
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[Ninth   annual]    Report  |  of   the  |  superintendent  |  of  |  common    schools,  |  of  | 
North-Carolina  |  for  |  The  Year  186^.  |  Raleigh:  |  W.W.Holden,  printer  to  the 
St^te.  I  1862.  92. 

8vo.,  pp.  72+2  tables;  Doc.  No.  9,  session  186^-63,  dated  December,  1862. 

[Circular  of  State  Educational  Association  on  a  G^eneral  Convention  of  Teachers 
of  the  Confederate  States.]    January  12, 1863, 1  p.  98. 

Colombia,  S.  C,  April  28, 1833,  recommended  as  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Circular,  |  to  the  |  authorities  and  people  |  of  |  North  Carolina.  |  By  Rev.  C.  H. 

Wiley,  I  superintendent   of   common   schools   for   the   State.  |  Greensboro, 

N.  C:  I  SterUng,  Campbell  &  Albright,  i  1868.  94. 

8vo.,  pp.  8;  also  in  Report  for  1863,  pp.  18-26. 

[Circular  on  Graded  Schools] ,  1868.  95. 

8vo.,  pp.  3. 

[Tenth   annual]    Report  |  of    the  |  superintendent  |  of  |  common   schools,  |  of  | 
North  Carolina,  |  for  |  the  year  1863.  |  Raleigh:  |  W.  W.  Holden,  printer  to 
the  State.  |  1863.  96. 

8vo.,  pp.  32+11* +2  tables;  extracts  from  same  in  North  Carolina  Jonmalof  Edncation, 
Vin,  pp.  27-36  (March,  1864). 

Scriptural  views  |  of  |  national  trials:  |  or  |  the  true  road  j  to  |  the  independence 
and  peace  |  of  the  |  Confederate  States  of  America.  |  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  | 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of  North-Carolina.  |  [4  lines  quotations]  | 
Greensboro,  N.  C:  I  Sterling,  Campbell  &  Albright  |  1863.  97. 

8vo.,  pp.  213. 

[Letter]  to  the  Honorable,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

[against  suspension  of  the  Public  Schools]  n.  p.,  n.  d.  [1865].  98. 

Q ,  pp.  L 

[Eleventh  annual]  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,    n.  t.  p.t 

n.  p.,  n.  d.  99. 

Forms  pp.  23-36  of  the  message  of  Governor  Worth  to  the  general  assembly  of  1865-63, 

which  is  dated  January  18, 1866,  and  is  printed  as  Document  No.  7,  session  1865-66. 

The  swamp  lands  |  of  the  |  State  of  North-Carolina:  |  facts  for  emigrants  and 
capitalists.  |  Published  by  order  of  the  Literary  Board.  |  Raleigh,  N.  C.  | 
Printed  by  W.  E.  Pell,  State  printer— Sentinel  office.  |  1867,  100. 

8vo.,  pp.  31;  suppressed. 

Circular  [letter]  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  North  Carolina. 

101. 
Q.,  pp.  1;  dated  April  2i,  1874;  reprinted  in  the  State  papers. 

[Letter  declining  the  nomination  for  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrac- 

tion.]    Greensboro  Patriot,  June  21, 1876,  and  other  State  papers.  102. 

Dated  Winston,  N.  C,  June  7, 1876. 

[Circular  letter]  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  Bible  cause  [in  North  and  South 

Carolina],  -  103. 

Q.,  pp.  1;  dated  Winston,  N.  C,  October  17, 1876. 

[Circular  from]  American  Bible  Society,  District  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
[to  the  ministers  of  the  GK>spel  in  North  and  South  Carolina].  lOi 

I*p.  1;  dated  Winston,  N.  C,  October  24, 1876. 

Letter  [to  Rev.  S.  S.  Murkland  on  the  Education  of  the  Negroes].  Greensboro 
Patriot,  March  26,  1879.    2  columns.  ^^' 

Dated  June  30, 1805,  and  decided  in  its  advocacy  of  their  education. 
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Alamance  church.  |  A  historical  address  |  delivered  at  |  The  Dedication  of  its 
Ponrth  I  House  of  Worship,  |  on  October  18th,  1879.  |  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley.  | 
Published  by  the  Congregation  and  other  friends  of  the  Church.  |  Raleigh:  | 
Edwards,  Bronghton  St  Co.,  Printers  and  Binders,  |  July,  1880.  106. 

8yo.,  pp.  46.  SammarUed  in  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  and  snmmary  copied  in  Greens- 
boro Patriot  about  NoYember,  1879,  iS^  colnmns. 

"Aramanchy  "  r.  "Allemande,"  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  February  25,  1880. 

107. 
A  diacowion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ''Alamance/'  holding  that  it  is  an  anglicization  of 
"AUemande.'' 

Report  of  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley  on  the  condition  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, Hay,  1881.  108. 
9t0m  pp.  ^  +  table;  summarized  in  Koith  Carolina  Educational  Journal,  July  15, 1861. 
ffistory  of  the  common  schools  in  North  Carolina.  109. 

A  series  of  chapters  in  Heitman's  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
Iffil^Uea,  as  follows:  June  15,  July  15,  August  15,  September  15,  November,  15,  December  15, 
lAl;  February  15,  March  15,  June  20,  August  20,  November  20, 1882;  January  15,  March  1, 
June  1,1883. 

Circular  to  the  ministers  and  Sunday  school  superintendents  and  teachers  of  North 
Carolina  [n.  p.,  n.  d.  [1888].]  110. 

Pp.  2;  on  the  State  Sunday  School  Association. 

Report  on  the  trade  of  North  Carolina.    Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington:  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  1886.  IIU 

North  Carolina,  pp,  214-260. 

Dr.  Wiley  also  edited  the  Oxford  Mercury;  along  with  W.  D.  Cooke,  founded 
and  edited  the  Southern  Weekly  Poet,  Raleigh;  contributed  to  Sartain*s  Union 
Magazine,  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  helped  to  found  the  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian. 

Besides  the  foregoing  which  are  known  to  bo  the  work  of  Dr.  Wiley  I  have 
formd  various  references  to  other  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  but  I  am 
wiable  to  say  whether  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  published.  In  1852 
a  *'Coll^^  address  "  is  mentioned  and  in  1854  Dr.  Deems  proposed  to  publish  the 
address  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  previous  commencement  of  Qreensboro 
Female  College.  In  1853-54  he  proposed  publishing  a  **  Common  School  Alma- 
nac" and  also  a  **  Primer.'*  In  1852  W.  D.  Cooke,  Samuel  Pearce,  and  C.  H. 
Wiley  made  a  formal  and  legal  agreement  to  publish  a  ''Map  of  North  Carolina 
together  with  a  book  of  reference."  It  was  to  be  at  their  joint  risk  and  each 
was  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  copyright  and  profits.  Wiley  was  to  prepare 
tbebo<&  of  reference,  ''consisting  of  a  statistical  work  to  accompany  the  map,'* 
on  railroads,  canals,  plank  roads,  rivers,  cities,  schools,  colleges,  productions,  and 
general  topography.  Cooke  was  to  construct  the  map  and  prepare  it  for  the 
engraver.  He  was  also  to  act  as  secretary  and  central  agent.  Pearce  was  to 
•elicit  subscribers.  Wiley  did  some  work  on  his  part  of  the  undertaking,  ha\4ng 
^  particularly  interested  in  the  botany  of  the  State,  but  withdrew  in  1854  and 
&e  undertaking  was  carried  on  by  the  remaining  members.  The  map,  known  as 
Pearce's  map,  was  published  about  August,  1856.  The  Gazetteer,  continued  by 
IWce,  was  about  ready  in  November,  1860.  but  was  killed  by  the  war.  The 
n»ap  was  again  issued  in  1871,  from  New  York,  by  H.  H.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Dr.  Wiley  had  a  catechism  in  hand  in  1855  which  was  about  ready  to  be  sent  to 
PW8B.  It  was  to  be  pedagogical  in  character  and  to  be  used  as  a  text-book.  It 
^as  to  contain  "short  lessons  in  questions  and  answers,  as  to  the  origin,  his- 
^,  and  progress  [of J  common  schools  generally;  their  history,  character,  and 
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object  here;  the  duties  of  parents,  teachers,  and  children  in  regard  to  them;  the 
name  and  style  of  the  State,  names  of  its  governors,  etc.  "—Special  Report,  1855, 
p.  61. 

He  prepared  and  published  a  School  Register,  which  was  intended  as  *'  a  daily 
and  permanent  record  of  the  school,"  and  had  ready  in  1857  a  ** Manual"  or  guide 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  with  extracts  from  the  school  laws,  etc.  He  wrote  also  a 
monograph  on  botany  called  *' Catalogue  of  vegetable  productions."  It  extentled 
to  100  pages.  In  1858  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  entitled  **  The  duties  of  Christian 
masters." 

In  1872  he  proposed  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  to  prepare  a  book  on  the  resources  of 
North  Carolina  and  to  issue  it  in  three  editions,  English,  French,  and  (German,  of 
3,000  copies  each.  July  4,  1876,  he  delivered  in  Greensboro  an  address  on  the  his- 
tory of  Guilford  County,  in  which  he  traced  the  sources  of  its  population.  He 
had  also  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  Revela^ 
tions,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

The  bibliography  of  Dr.  Wiley  given  above  represents  the  principal  sources  foi 
the  history  of  the  Common  Schools  in  North  Carolina.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
few  others,  as  follows:  Colonial  and  State  Records,  Laws,  Journals  and  Docxmients 
of  the  Legislature,  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  Rex>orts  of  the  Literal) 
Board,  Reports  and  Writings  of  A.  D.  Murphey,  Caldweirs  Letters,  Caruthers's 
Caldwell,  Foote's  Sketches. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  CERTAIN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES.  1 


REPORT  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
By  J.  Scott  Eeltie,  the  Society's  Inspector  of  Geoffmphical  Education. 

Avery  remarkable  thing  in  the  matter  of  education  is  the  rise  in  the  importance 
vhich  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  given  to  geography;  more 
rernarkable  still  that  since  that  enhanced  imx)ortance  has  been  made  manifest,  it 
fi<I  not  occnr  sooner  to  college  faculties  and  other  educated  thoughtful  minds. 

The  pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  year  1885, 
&fid  contains  resnlts  of  Mr.  Eeltie's  observations  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
several  countries  in  Europe,  which  he  was  appointed  to  make  for  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London.  The  extent  of  those  observations,  the  author's  judicious 
and  painstaking  use  of  the  facilities  everywhere  accorded  him,  his  candid  admis- 
sion of  the  inferiority  of  geographical  instruction  in  his  own  country  as  compared 
^th  several  others,  especially  with  the  German  Empire,  all  contribute  to  make 
his  paper  very  interesting.  A  brief  review  with  some  extracts  is  given  in  this 
irticle. 

The  following  from  the  introduction  shows  the  motive  of  Mr.  Keltie  s  appoint- 
nwnt  and  the  scope  of  his  duties: 

The  object  of  the  council  in  appointing  an  inspector  of  geographical  education 
a  to  obtain  fuller  information  tnan  they  now  possess  regarding  the  position  and 
Biethoda  of  geographical  education  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

L  As  r^ards  the  United  Kingdom. 
!  A.  The  inspector  will  ascertain,  by  means  of  correspondence  or  by  actual  inspec- 
"^  (1)  the  extent  to  which  geography  of  any  kind  is  taught  in  our  universities 
^dpnblic  schools,  and  what  special  rewards  are  offered  for  proficiency  in  it;  (2) 
jhe  actual  subjects  taught  under  that  name  and  the  comparative  time  allotted  to 
them;  (3)  the  methods  and  appliances  used  in  teaching  these  subjects;  (4)  the 
wtitnde  of  teachers  and  professors  with  regard  to  geography  ^nerally;  (5)  the 
J«ue  allotted  to  geogi-apny  in  university  examinations,  and  with  what  subjects 
«Ts  united. 

B.  ihe  inspnector  will  consult  the  report*  of  the  examiners  for  the  Royal  Geo- 
Sraihical  Society  public-schools  medals. 

C.  He  will  ascertain  the  comparative  position  of  geogi-aphy  in  the  examinations 
Jw  the  English  public  services,  and  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  experiences  of 
"»«  examiners. 

j^L  As  regards  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  inspector  will  be  erpocted  to  visit  G^e^many,  Austria,  France,  Switzerland, 
^y,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  In  making  his  inquiries  on  the  Continent 
"^inspector  should  keep  the  following  points  in  view: 

A.  The  position  allotted  to  geography,  esi)ecially  in  high  schools  and  universi- 
«8i  as  shown  (1 )  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  taught,  the  maps  and  other  appli- 
•''tta  provided,  and  the  rewards  offered  in  it;  (3)  by  the  time  allotted  to  it  as  com- 
pued  with  other  subjects;  (3)  its  comparative  value  in  examinations;  (4)  by  the 

*  For  previous  article  see  Teaching  of  Geography  In  Central  Europe.  Report  of  Commissioner 
'wisew,  voL  1,  pp.  279-321. 
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comparative  number,  status,  and  emoluments  of  professors  of  geography  in  uni- 
versities as  compared  with  those  of  professors  of  other  subjects;  (5)  by  the 
attendance  of  students  in  the  geographical  classes. 

B.  The  extent  of  the  field  covered  by  geog^raphical  teaching  in  high  schools  and 
universities,  and  the  standpoint  from  which  geography  is  taught,  whether  (1) 
from  that  of  physical  science;  (2)  from  that  of  history  and  x>olitics;  (8)  from  that 
of  commerce. 

C.  The  methods  of  instruction  adopted  at  various  stages  from  the  primary  school 
upward.  Whether  the  subject  ever  attains  the  position  of  a  discipline,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  exercise  of  memory;  whether  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
set  habitually  geographical  problems  for  solution.  Also  the  methods  adopted  in 
teaching  pupils  to  read  maps. 

III.  As  regards  America. 

The  inspector  will  ascertain,  by  correspondence  with  the  proper  authorities,  the 
condition  of  geographical  education  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

IV.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad 
the  inspector  will  collect  specimens  of  the  best  text-books,  maps,  globes,  diagrams, 
models,  and  other  operations  used  in  teaching  the  various  branches  of  geography. 
These  he  will  arrange  and  classify  on  the  society's  premises  for  the  information  of 
the  council.  Where  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  si)ecimens,  the  iuEpector  will 
report  upon  such  contrivances  as  seem  to  him  effective  ends  to  geographical 
instruction,  or  in  developing  the  geographical  imagination. 

V.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  inquiry  the  inspector  will  prepare  a  report  embody- 
ing (1)  a  summary  statement  of  the  work  done  by  him;  (2)  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  the  various  directions  indicated  above;  (3)  the  steps  which  he  would 
recommend  the  council  to  take  in  order  to  improve  and  extend  geographical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  commission  is  dated  July  26, 1884. 

Mr.  Keltie,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  obtained  extensive  acquaintance 
with  educational  institutions  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  beginning  with  those 
which  had  been  invited  to  compete  for  the  society*s  medals.  Many  of  these  he 
visited  in  person  and  attended  class  examinations.  About  eighty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  dealt  with,  some  of  which,  being  regarded  as  representative,  were 
described  in  detail  and  subjoined  in  the  appendix  to  his  report.  It  was  already 
known  to  the  council  that  the  attention  given  to  geography  in  the  public  schools 
and  even  in  the  universities  was  far  below  being  adequate  to  its  importance,  and 
the  medals  bestowed  by  them  for  proficiency  in  the  study  had  been  discontinued. 
Of  all  the  institutions,  Dulwich  College  and  Liverpool  College  alone  exhibited 
proficiency  deserving  such  reward. 

The  subject  has  grown  in  importance  since  primary  instruction  came  undei 
the  charge  of  the  State.  The  study  was  made  compulsory,  and  much  progress  has 
been  made  under  a  system  adopted  from  Germany,  known  there  as  Heimatskunde, 
notably  in  London  and  some  of  the  other  great  cities.  These  schools  are  abun 
dantly  provided  with  maps,  beginning  with  those  of  the  district  in  which  the  schooh 
are  situated,  the  cities  and  their  suburbs;  besides  these  there  are  in  some  large  wal 
maps,  geographical  pictures,  sheet  maps,  atlases,  relief  maps,  and  accompanying 
those  of  outlying  districts  specimens  of  products,  vegetable  and  mineral,  belongini 
to  them. 

In  the  appendix  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Heimatskunde,^  showing  ho\^ 
minutely  the  Germans  have  studied  the  subject  and  provided  for  its  instructioT 
to  the  youngest  pupils. 

The  report  of  the  inspector,  when  discussing  the  higher  and  middle  class  schooL 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  grows  less  and  less  favorable  as  it  ascends  from  the  pri 
mary.  In  all  of  these  geography  is  included  and  receives  some  degree  of  attention 
in  many  cases  nearly  nominal  and  in  none  as  much  as  it  is  entitled  to.  As  a  gen 
eral  rule  it  is  compulsory  to  a  certain  degree;  that  is,  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
school  included  in  the  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  forms  downward.  Herein  i< 
received  from  one  hour  to  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  while  eight  to  sixteer 

»  See  Report  of  the  Commiasioner  for  1802-98,  vol.  1,  n^  29a 
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hours  were  giTen  to  classics  and  four  to  eight  to  mathematics.  Even  in  that  brief 
allotment  those  who  tanght  were  only  the  class  masters,  who,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, had  received  only  a  classical  education,  and  who  therefore  tanght  geography 
lelnctantly  and  inefficiently.  This  was  aleo  only  what  is  known  as  political 
geography,  confined  to  learning  names  and  sitnations  of  prominent  features  on 
tiie earth's  snrface.  "In  one  of  onr  greatest  public  schools,"  says  Mr.  Keltie,  '* it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  boy  might  pass  through  the  complete  curriculum  and  never 
get  a  single  lesson  in  geography,  and  at  best  the  instruction  he  might  get  would 
be  fragmentary  and  mei^ger."  There  are  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  as  Dul  wich 
College  and  Glasgow  Academy.  In  very  many  it  was  shown  by  interviews  with 
masters  that  few  of  them  had  just  conceptions  of  what  geography  really  is.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  schools  of  Great  Britain  geography 
receives  only  a  beggarly  share  of  attention  compared  with  other  studies,  that  it  is 
confined  to  the  lower  classes,  except  where,  in  the  higher,  it  is  regarded  ancillary 
to  the  study  of  history.  This  condition  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  inspector 
in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  his  report: 

On  the  whole,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  unsatisfactory  i)osition  allotted  to 
geography  in  our  public  schools  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  tne  teachers  as  of  the 
conditions  upon  wnich  they  are  compelled  to  regulate  their  programmes  and  their 
methods.  A  perusal  of  the  statements  in  the  appendix  (E),  in  which  many  head 
masters  have  favored  me  with  their  views  on  the  geographical  situation,  will  give 
the  conviction  that  the  present  condition  of  geography  in  our  public  schools  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  exigences  of  examinations.  Geography,  we  are  told  in 
80  many  words,  *  does  not  pay.'  It  is  not  recognized  at  the  universities  by  either 
p»tfe68orship  or  readership;  it  does  not  find  a  real  place  in  any  of  their  examina- 
tions; while  in  the  army  and  navy  examinations  it  is  at  a  discount,  and  such 
geography  as  is  given  is  of  very  partial  character  and  is  left  mainlv  to  crammers. 
The  head  maater  of  one  of  our  oldest  public  schools  told  me  he  delioerately  warns 
his  pupils  to  keep  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  examinations  they  have  in 
view  and  the  careers  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  to  neglect  every  subject, 
including  geography,  which  in  that  view  will  not  pay. 

This  at  least  was  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  geography,  the  failure  of  the  univer- 
sities to  recognize  the  fullness  of  its  value.  The  inspector  relates  that  he  was  told 
by  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  successful  teachers  of  geography  that  the  head 
master  in  the  school  wherein  he  taught,  and  even  the  assistant  masters,  used  con- 
stant endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  give  up  the  study  entirely. 

**  There  is,"  says  the  inspector,  "  no  professor  of  geography  in  any  university  or 
university  college  in  this  country.  The  London  University  examiners  profess  to 
examine  in  geography  for  matriculation,  but  the  questions  are  bracketed  with  the 
history  paper,  and,  as  an  authority  informs  me,  in  90  per  cent  or  more  cases  are 
shirk^  or  imperfectly  answered."  Although  there  is  at  Oxford  a  lecturer  on 
geography  attached  to  the  school  of  modem  history,  still  he  holds  quite  a  subor- 
dinate place  compared  with  the  rest,  who  regard  with  derision  the  idea  that  any- 
thing scientific  can  be  ascribed  to  that  study,  and  who  profess  to  be  not  able  to 
see  how  it  can  ever  be  raised  to  a  separate  independent  subject  in  the  university. 

In  Cambridge  the  subject  is  regarded  as  more  respectable,  and  some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  assign  to  it  a  distinct  place  on  the  programme.  In  a  report  of  the 
special  board  for  biology  and  geology,  dated  February'  6, 1883,  among  other  sug- 
gestions was  this: 

"University  teachers  should  be  eventually  appointed  in  the  following  subjects: 
Agriculture,  anthropology,  geography,  metallurgy,  and  mining."  The  inspector 
ascribes  the  failures  of  the  appointments  recommended  mainly  to  the  want  of 
funds.  At  the  time  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Keltie  the  subject  was  receiving  much 
consideration  from  many  of  the  Cambridge  men.  Most  earnest  appeals  have  been 
made  by  thoughtful  men  outside.  They  are  telling  words  of  Professor  Mcsely, 
one  of  the  society's  members,  which  Mr.  Keltie  quotes:  **  The  more  I  gain  in  expe- 
rience by  an  examination  in  physical  geography,  tho  more  I  am  convinced  of  its 
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value  as  a  subject  of  general  education  and  the  more  I  regret  that  it  is  not  repre- 
sented in  British  as  in  German  universities.  It  is  almost  useless  to  expect  that 
schools  will  do  it  justice  until  it  is  recognized  at  the  universities,  and  scholarships 
and  other  inducements  are  open  to  those  proficient  in  it." 

This  portion  of  the  report  closes  with  some  extended  and  very  apt  observations 
upon  geography  in  the  public  services.  The  following  extract  seems  very  striking. 
It  is  from  an  address  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  B.  E.,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  Speaking  of  the  essential  need  of  a  knowledge  of  geography 
to  a  military  man,  he  said: 

*'A  commander  entering  upon  a  military  campaign  without  such  knowledge 
may  be  likened  to  a  man  groping  in  the  dark.  With  it  he  may  act  with  a  bold- 
ness and  decision  that  will  often  insure  success.  It  was  this  class  of  knowledge, 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  all  great  commanders,  that  enabled  Jomini  to 
foretell  the  collision  of  the  French  and  Prussian  armies  at  Jena  in  1807,  and  in 
later  years  enabled  a  Prussian  officer,  when  told  that  McMahon  had  marched 
northward  from  Chalsus,  to  point  unerringly  to  Sedan  as  the  place  where  a  deci- 
sive battle  would  be  fought.  Chief  Justice  Daly,  in  his  address  to  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  draws  attention  to  the  Franco-Gkrman  war  as  a  'war 
fought  as  much  by  maps  as  by  weapons,'  and  attributes  the  results  to  skiUfol 
military  movements,  performed  by  an  army  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country  over  which  it  was  moved."  And  he  adds, 
'*  It  teaches  that  if  the  fate  of  a  nation  may  depend  upon  a  battle,  a  battle  may 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  geography." 

The  report  as  to  Great  Britain  ends  with  the  following: 

Except,  then,  in  our  elementary  schools,  in  the  high  schools  for  girls,  and  in  iso- 
lated middle-class  schools,  Professor  Mosely*s  statement  still  holds  good;  geogra- 
phy in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  neglected  as  a  matter  of  education.  An  edu- 
cational authority,  in  writing  to  me,  puts  the  situation  very  tersely,  thus:  (1)  In 
universities  it  is  nil.  (2)  In  public  schools  very  nearly  nil,  as  the  society's  exam- 
inations for  their  medals  have  proved.  And  when  it  is  attempted,  it  is  given  to 
the  most  incompetent  master,  and  he  has  a  wretched  set  of  maps.  (8)  It  is 
required  for  the  public  services  and  taught,  I  do  not  know  how,  by  crammers. 
(4)  The  only  places  where  geography  is  systematicallv  taught  in  England  are  the 
training  colleges,  male  and  female,  and  the  national  board  schools;  within  the 
last  few  years  some  few  good  high  and  middle  class  schools. 

**  Even  with  the  time  now  allotted  to  it  in  our  higher  grade  schools,"  adds  the 
inspector,  *'  much  more  could  be  made  of  the  subject  if  the  teachers  themselves  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  it;  had  some  training  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it, 
and  worked  on  a  common  programme  intelligently  constructed,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  field  systematically,  and  had  at  their  disposal  such  text-books,  maps,  and 
other  apparatus  as  are  almost  universal  on  the  Continent." 

The  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  geographical  instruction  since  this 
report  was  offered  has  been  slight  and  it  still  describes  substantially  the  condition 
of  that  study  in  England.  At  the  Sixth  International  Geographical  Congn*ess  held 
in  London,  August,  1895,'  it  was  frequently  reiterated  **That  the  treatment  of 
geography  as  an  educational  subject  in  England  was  not  as  advanced  as  In  some 
other  countries. "  At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  the  British  geographical 
societies  were  making  great  efforts  to  put  it  upon  a  better  footing,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  those  efforts  was  voiced  in  the  following  resolution: 

The  attention  of  this  International  Congress  having  been  drawn  by  the  British 
members  to  the  educational  efforts  being  made  by  the  British  geographical  socie- 
ties, the  Congress  desires  to  express  its  hearty  S3rmpathy  with  such  effort*,  and  to 

1  An  interestiug  accompaniment  of  this  Congress,  which  was  held  In  the  Imperial  Institute,  was 
the  exhibit  of  geographical  appliances.  This  was  arranged  under  five  heads  as  follows:  (1) 
Pictures,  photographs  and  lantern  slides;  (S)  historical  collection;  (3)  yarious  instruments  and 
apparatus;  (4)  exhibits  from  various  countries;  (5)  commercial  exhibits.  The  next  Congress 
will  convene  at  Berlin,  1990. 
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place  on  record  its  opinion  tbat  in  every  conntry  provision  should  be  made  for 
nigber  education  in  geography,  either  in  the  universities  or  otherwise. 

Turning  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  Mr.  Keltie  notes  a  marked  contrast  with 
Great  Britain.  In  all  these  countries,  education  being  more  or  less  under  control 
of  the  state,  geography  has  a  distinct  place  upon  the  programmes  of  schools  and 
higher  institutions.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  undoubtedly,  is  Germany,  although 
even  there  the  standard  is  not  yet  as  high  as  leading  geographers  desire  to  see  it 
raised.  This  standard  Mr.  Keltie  admits  to  be  far  beyond  any  his  native  coun- 
try has  ever  had  sight  of.  Yet  even  in  Germany  there  are  differences  among 
tbue  several  provinces  in  the  amount  of  independence  given  to  the  subject,  some 
patting  it  along  with  history  on  one  basis  of  time,  while  in  others  these  are  sepa- 
rate and  have  each  its  own  period.  The  establishment  of  chairs  in  the  universi- 
ties has  contributed  to  bring  about  uniformity.  The  most  thorough  instruction 
k  given  in  elementary  schools  and  those  denominated  Burgerschulen,  where  the 
teachers  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools. 

Eminently  noteworthy  are  the  Heimatskunde,  wherein  it  is  indeed  surprising 
bow  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  may  be  imx>arted  to  even  young  children  by 
judicious  training  of  teachers  who  have  been  made  thoroughly  competent  in 
every  particular.  The  inspector  gives  some  very  instructing  accounts  of  several 
recitations  which  he  attended.  He  relates  an  interview  held  with  Dr.  Finger, 
the  inventor  of  the  system,  wherein  he  found  that  among  other  modes  of  inatruc- 
tion  teachers  often  took  the  pupils  on  excursions  to  the  districts  around  the  school, 
ind  even  sometimes,  as  on  holidays,  on  extended  tours.  * '  With  their  ma,p&  in 
their  hands,  they  identify  the  leading  features,  become  i>ersonally  acquainted 
with  cities,  rivers,  mining  districts,  minerals,  and  manufactories.  This  plan  of 
making  excursions,  sometimes  t^  a  considerable  distance  and  lasting  for  days,  is 
carried  out  in  Germany  and  France,  and  even  in  Spain." 

In  the  matter  of  mi^  reading,  German  schools  are  extremely  painstaking, 
papila  being  required  over  and  over  again  to  explain  maps  given  for  their  use  and 
to  draw  them  themselves,  often  in  outlines  drawn  upon  the  floor,  using  sand  to 
build  up  the  prominent  features  of  a  district  to  which  their  studies  are  at  any 
time  particularly  devoted. 

The  following  programme  the  inspector  subjoins,  being  taken  from  one  of  the 
high  schools  in  Lieipsic,  which,  he  says,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representative  of 
that  class  in  Germany.  To  those  not  acquainted  with  the  immense  progress  made 
within  a  few  years  in  teaching  geography,  this  programme,  extending  throughout 
nine  years,  might  seem  astonishing. 

SMa. — Two  hours  per  week.  Fundamental  positions  of  mathematical  geogra- 
phy and  the  leading  principles  of  physical  geography.  General  view  of  the 
division  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geography  of  Saxony. 
Exercises  in  reading  and  drawing  maps. 

Quinta. — Two  hours  per  week.  Further  instruction  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  geography.  General  description  of  Europe,  esi)ecially  of  Germany. 
Exercises  in  map  drawing. 

Quarta, — Two  hours  per  week.  Revision  of  the  leading  principles  of  physical 
and  mathematical  geography.    Extra  European  continents.    Map  drawing. 

Tertia. — Two  hours  per  week.    Germany,  physical  and  politicaL    Map  drawing. 

Vnter-sekunda,— Two  hours  per  week.  Geography  of  foreign  European  coun- 
tri^  and  their  colonies. 

ObersekundcL— Two  hours  per  week.  Extra-European  continents,  with  special 
references  to  their  physical  conditions. 

Unter-prima.— Two  hours  per  week.  Revision  of  the  whole  field  of  geography. 
Astronomical  geography;  continuous  observations  of  the  apparent  course  of  the 
snn  by  means  of  the  gnomon.  Observations  of  stars.  True  and  mean  solar  time 
uid  stellar  time;  the  ecliptic. 

Ober-prima.—Two  hours  per  week.  Revision  of  the  whole  field  of  geography. 
Astronomical  geography.  Proof  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  of  its  rotation, 
of  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 
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The  inspector  remarks  at  considerable  length  on  the  methods  employed  by  geog- 
raphy teaching  in  qnite  a  nnmber  of  schools  into  which  he  was  admitted,  where 
he  was  impressed  by  the  little  use  made  of  text-books,  for  which  lectures  were 
substituted  by  their  teachers,  supported  by  maps  and  materials  for  present  con- 
struction of  them  by  himself  and  the  class.  Some  of  these  recitations  might  well 
be  included  in  this  article  if  there  were  sufficient  space.  In  all  the  higher  schools 
geography  holds  its  x>osition  on  an  even  line  with  other  subjects,  and  the  certifi- 
cate awarded  to  a  pupil  upon  leaving  has  equal  dignity  with  one  in  Greek  and 
Latin  prose. 

In  the  German  universities  geography  was  slow  in  being  admitted  to  its  just 
rank.  Down  to  1873  the  only  chair  was  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  was 
held  by  Ritter.  At  the  time  when  this  report  was  made  (1885)  there  were  twelve, 
and  another  (at  Htinster)  was  to  be  established  in  that  year.  Holders  of  these 
chairs  have  equal  rank  with  other  professors,  and  receive  the  same  salary.  As  to 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  the  inspector  was  assured  by  Prof.  H.  Wagner  that 
in  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  geography  **  has  the  same 
position  and  value  as  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  philosophical  branch — languages, 
history,  archaeology,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  geology,  and  bot- 
any. If  geography  is  the  principal  subject  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  obtain 
his  doctorate,  he  is  obliged  to  write  a  scientific  dissertation,  which  is  printed,  and 
which  must  show  the  progress  of  the  science." 

A  special  degree,  named  Facultas  Docendi,  is  for  those  who  are  qualifying  them- 
selves especially  for  teaching  the  subject.  For  this  a  more  than  usually  extensive 
course  is  undergone  by  candidates. 

The  inspector  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  courses  of  Professors  Rein, 
Wagner,  Clausius,  Richthofen,  Kirchoff,  Kiepert,  Partsch,  and  others. 

Of  the  Austrian  universities,  chairs  of  geography  are  in  Vienna,  Czemowitz, 
Graz,  Innspruck,  Prag,  Budapest,  Klausenburg,  and  Exakau. 

The  subject,  though  extensively  treated,  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  Germany, 
being  limited  almost  entirely  to  Europe  and  particularly  devoted  to  Austria 
itself.  In  the  schools,  however,  of  all  grades  the  subject  ranks  in  all  respects 
equal  with  Germany,  except  that  in  some  it  is  connected  too  closely  with  history. 
The  country  is  particularly  rich  in  text-books,  school  wall  maps,  and  atlases.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  inspector's  report  concerning  the  Vienna  Commer- 
cial Academy: 

Vienna  possesses  what  is  probably  the  leading  commercial  academy  in  the 
world;  attended  by  about  900  students,  many  of  them  from  foreign  countries. 
Under  Professor  Zehden,  geography  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  the  course  extending  over  tlu'ee  years.  As  in  all  the 
best  schools  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  is  a  special  room  for  geographical 
apparatus.  Here  I  found  about  150  maps,  all  of  the  best  class,  including  special 
maps  from  foreign  countries.  There  are  two  sets  of  HdlzeVs  Charakterbtlder. 
both  geographical  and  historical;  Kirchoff *s  Rassenbilder,  besides  hundreds  of 
photos  and  engravings  of  cities,  seaports,  etc..  Pick's  Tellurium,  and  other  spe- 
cialties. 

The  report  for  this  country  closes  v^ith  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Austrian 
cadet  schools  and  the  department  of  the  general  staff,  the  maps  produced  by  the 
latter  being  **  celebrated  the  world  over." 

The  report  on  France  ascribes  the  immense  development  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy in  that  country  mainly  to  efforts  in  its  behalf  by  Professors  Levasseur  and 
Kimley.  As  a  translation  of  portions  of  an  extended  pamphlet  by  the  former  is  to 
appear  hereafter  in  this  chapter,  we  pass  on. 

In  Italy  the  subject  is  undergoing  changes  for  the  better,  in  emulation  of  Ger- 
many, although  there,  As  in  Great  Britain  and  most  other  countries,  the  primary 
schools  give  more  attention  to  it  than  the  higher.  In  that  country  the  wall  maps 
and  atlases,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Cavaliere  Guido  CJora,  of  Turin, 
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Professor  isialfatti,  of  Florence,  and  others,  are  eqnal  to  those  in  Germany,  and 
the  relief  maps  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  of  Alessandria,  the  Naval  and  Technical  School  of  Genoa,  and  the 
Military  School  of  Turin.  High  praise  is  accorded  the  ministry  of  education  for 
its  liberality  in  the  supply  of  needed  apparatus  of  every  kind.  Professors  of  geog- 
rtphy  are  on  the  same  footing  as  others  are  in  the  universities  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Florence,  G^noa,  Bologna,  Milan,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pavia,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  Turin. 

In  Switzerland,  inasmuch  as  the  separate  cantons  have  themselves  control  of 
education,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  advancement  of  geography.  It 
has  made  greatest  progress  in  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel.  With  the  exception  of 
Zurich,  there  are  no  professors  in  the  universities.  As  elsewhere,  it  is  in  the  lower 
schools  that  geography  has  most  attention.  The  example  of  Germany  is  being 
imitated  by  Swiss  teachers,  who  are  doing  everything  possible  to  advance  the  sub- 
ject up  to  the  standard  of  its  more  and  more  generally  admitted  importance.  The 
system  of  cartog^phy  in  general  is  on  a  high  plane. 

In  Belgium,  although  geographers  are  hopeful  from  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  the  subject,  there  is  yet  no  professorship  in  any  of  the  universities. 
Education  being  under  the  control  of  the  State,  progress  is  being  made  rapidly  in 
the  schools  of  aU  grades. 

Since  Hr.  Eeltie*s  report  was  submitted  the  new  University  of  Brussels  has 
been  founded  (1894)  and  a  chair  of  geography  established,  with  M.  £lis6e  Reclus 
as  the  incumbent. 

In  Holland  there  is  no  professorship  for  geography  in  any  of  the  universities. 
In  a  letter  from  Professor  Ran,  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  inspector  he  says:  ''Physi- 
cal geography  is  taught  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  and  physics  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  political  geography  in  the  faculty  of  literature  and  philosophy 
by  the  professor  of  history.  The  comparative  value  of  geography  in  examinations 
is  very  little.  In  the  schools  that  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  geography 
has  special  courses  more  extensive  in  the  lower  than  the  higher.  Schools  are 
generally  well  supplied  with  maps  and  other  apparatus.  Particular  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  economic  geography.  In  the  University  of  Leyden  is  a  professor- 
ship of  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.'* 

In  Sweden  no  professorship  of  geography  is  in  either  university,  Upsula  or 
Lund.  The  elements  of  political  geography  are  taught  by  the  professor  of  politi- 
cal science.  Within  a  few  years  past  this  professor  has  given  special  lectures  on 
the  subject.    It  is  taught  with  much  care  in  the  schools  of  all  grades. 

In  Spain,  thanks  to  the  work  done  by  M.  Levasseur  in  France,  a  very  strong 
impluse  has  been  given  to  geography. 

The  inspector  concludes  his  report  upon  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  following  words: 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  geography  has  a  serious  place  in  education  of  all  grades 
on  the  Continent,  and  tnat  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy  and  Holland 
there  are  professors  of  the  subject  at  certain  of  the  universities.  The  Govern- 
ment of  every  c^untrv  I  have  visited  insists  that  it  should  be  so.  Geographical 
tpedaHsta  complain  tnat  it  has  not  in  the  higher  schools  the  time  allotted  to  it 
nhich  it  ought  to  have,  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers. 
The  time,  in  my  opinion,  could  not  be  much  more  than  it  is  at  present,  and  if  the 
carefully  arrang^  progranunes  are  thoroughly  carried  out  by  competent  men, 
bo]r8  ought  to  leave  the  higher  continental  schools  with  a  very  solid  Imowledge  of 
geography,  indeed.  As  to  teachers,  well-trained  men— men  who  have  taken  the 
course  and  passed  the  examination  for  the  Facultas  Docendi  in  geography— are 
becoming  commoner  every  year  under  the  influence  of  the  universities.  In  short, 
we  find  generally  present  in  the  continental  systems  of  geographical  instruction 
an  the  elementa  of  development  and  success. 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 

M.  E.  Levassear,  professor  at  the  College  of  France  and  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Artsand  Trades,  read  a  very  aV.e  and  interesting  paper  before  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geography,  held  in  London,  July,  1895.  The  paper  was  sub- 
sequently published  as  a  pamphlet,'  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author^  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Copious  extracts 
are  here  presented.    In  the  preface  M.  Levasseur  says: 

The  manner  of  teaching  geography  varies  according  to  the  institution  where 
inetractiou  is  given.  It  is  not  the  same  in  primary,  in  secondary,  and  in  higher 
Bcbojis.  There  are  three  degrees  which  it  behooves  to  study  separately.  They  do 
not  all  admit  either  the  same  matters  or  the  same  development  in  common  mat- 
tei*9.  nor  the  same  method  of  exposition.  Moreover,  each  of  these  degrees  admits 
manifold  gradations  according  to  the  general  development  of  the  pupils  in  culture 
and  the  kind  of  preparation  in  the  institution;  one  could  not  give  precisely  the 
same  instruction  in  a  small  school  of  a  village  as  in  a  large  city;  in  a  school  in 
Paraguay  as  in  one  in  Saxony. 

Inasmuch  as  two  reporters  have  been  appointed  by  the  committee  of  organiza- 
tion to  treat  the  subject,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  consider  it  in  all  its  phases,  so  as 
to  avoid  confusion  and  repetition  by  taking  points  which  M.  Lehman  will  not  dis- 
cuss. I  shall,  indeed,  respond  with  more  precision  to  the  desire  of  the  committee 
who  have  asked  that  study  of  me,  and  I  shall  render  a  better  service  to  my  col- 
leagues by  devoting  myself  sx)ecial]y  to  the  teaching  of  geography  in  France,  and 
presenting  some  of  my  personal  views  in  that  behalf. 

As  for  the  works  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  make  known  my  sentiments  on 
primary  and  secondary  instruction,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  on  the  method 
of  teaching  geography  proposed  by  M.  Levasseur,  which  I  communicated  to  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Geographic  Science,  at  Berne. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

G^eography  necessarily  should  figure  in  the  whole  programme  of  primary  edu- 
cation. For  it  is  important  for  every  person  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  large  migority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coantrr,  receiving  iiistruction 
only  therein,  would  suffer  loss  if  the  primary  school  failed  to  impart  it. 

I  maintain  that  next  to  the  three  fundamental  branches— reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic— history  and  geography  are  those  most  important  in  that  instruction. 
In  a  report  made  in  America  under  the  name  of  a  specnal  committee,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  places  geography  before 
history  in  rank  of  importance,  because  it  imparts  to  the  child  practical,  real 
knowledge  which  will  be  useful  in  life.  I  cite  the  argument  as  having  a  certain 
value,  but  1  am  content  myself  to  ask  for  equality  in  these  two  studies. 

The  Maternal  School  {Uecole  maternelle), — Before  the  primary  school  should  we 
make  a  place  for  geography  in  the  maternal  school,  otherwise  called  kindergarten? 
A  question  to  be  left,  in  mv  opinion,  to  every  directress  of  a  school  of  that  sort 
If  the  directress  judges  that  her  children  have  understandings  sufficiently 
developed  to  comprehend  (their  eyes  on  the  globe)  that  there  are  lands  and  seas, 
that  their  country  and  their  districts  are  situate  somewhere  on  that  globe,  to  the 
degree  that  they  can  take  some  interest  in  looking  at  those  figures  representing 
men— white,  yellow,  and  black — mountains  and  valleys— she  may  inspire  in  them, 
by  amusing  them,  an  incipient  desire  to  know  geography. 

But  one  must  guard  against  general  rules  and  impose  nothing  as  a  task.  One 
does  not  gain  time  in  undertaking  to  give  notions  of  geography  to  children  before 
the  age  of  0  or  7  years,  which  in  general  is  that  of  entrance  to  the  primary  school 
Geography,  so  named,  has  no  place  in  the  maternal  school. 

TWO  METHODS  PROPOSED  FOR  BEGINNING  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Even  in  the  primarv  school  geography  should  not  be  admitted  until  the  pupil 
has  learned  sufficiently  to  read  and  write.  Instruction  therein  should  be  very 
simple,  clear,  methodical,  and  demonstrative,  and,  as  far  as  XK)8sible,  it  also  ahonld 
bo  regulated  by  a  method,  uniform  in  all  schools,  of  the  same  degree  in  the  i 
country. 


» La  G^ographie  dans  les  ^oles  et  k  rUnlveririt^.    Par  E.  Levassour,  professeur  au  Colldgedo 
Franco,  et  au  Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Metiers. 
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Two  methods  present  themselves  to  lead  begimiers  into  the  first  principles— the 
commune  (or  particular)  and  the  earth  (or  general)  methods.  I  mnch  prefer  the 
former,  bnt  I  believe  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  adhere  in  a  manner  exclusive  or 
too  long  to  either. 

The  west  programme  of  special  secondary  instruction  fell  into  that  mistake  when, 
mxder  the  title  of  *'  Summary  study  of  France,"  which  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
paratory year,  it  was  prescribed  not  only  to  begin  with  the  department  in  which 
die  school  was  located,  but  to  continue  with  neighboring  departments  and  proceed, 
Kiccessiyely,  throughout  all  the  departments  of  France.  Such  sequence  is  not 
one  of  order.  It  could  not  but  make  confusion  in  the  memory  of  pupils,  because 
particular  features  do  not  attach  themselves  to  every  general  plan.  If  description 
of  the  locality  interest  the  child,  it  is  mainly  because  he  knows  it  before  the 
teacher  has  described  it  to  him;  but  when  it  comes  to  reg^ions  that  he  has  never  seen, 
or  which  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  those  which  he  has  seen,  it  profits  him  lit- 
tle to  speak  about  a  place  situated  50  or  500  kilometers  distant. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CLASS— STUDY  OF  THE  COMMUNES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

This  IS  why  I  have  never  ceased  during  thirty  years  to  advise  that  the  first  place 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  commune,  whose  territory  is  familiar  to  the 
pQpi],  especial] V  if  it  is  rural,  and  even  to  begin  before  the  commune  with  the 
d3»s  ana  the  s^ool.  I  have  given  an  example  of  the  method  in  a  series  of  small 
departmental  geographies,  the  first  of  which  (Seine-et-Oise)  I  composed  myself, 
and  the  others  were  prepared  by  different  authors  on  the  same  plan  and  under  m^ 
direction.  The  Germans,  long  before,  employed  a  similar  method.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  other  peoples  use  it  often. 

It  is  easy  to  pnbhsh  a  departmental  geography.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  editor 
who  will  undertake  the  publication  of  the  geography  of  a  commune  unless  it  be  of 
a  large  city,  because  the  sale  of  the  volume  will  be  too  small.  We  must  therefore 
trust  for  that  instruction  almost  entirely  to  the  good  will  and  the  tact  of  the 
teadier,  giving  to  him,  however,  some  directions. 

Of  what  use  is  description  of  the  school?  Merely  to  make  the  new  pupH  learn 
how  to  draw  a  map  of  any  place  on  paper  or  ablacKboard,  and  recognize  the  right, 
the  left,  direction  in  general,  and  ^ve  to  him  a  first  idea  of  position. 

A  child  having  well  gotten  that  idea  will  be  able  promptly  to  read  a  map. 

Why  the  commune?  To  attain  the  same  end  and  to  impart  to  pupils,  with  help 
of  experience,  the  idea  of  essential  definitions.  On  the  bank  of  a  stream  they  can 
easily  be  made  to  understand  the  course  of  a  river,  the  right  bank,  the  left,  and 
even  the  basin;  on  rising  ground,  they  will  i>erceive  with  their  own  eyes  a  water- 
abed«  a  lidge,  a  chain;  the  sight  of  things  will  keep  up  their  attention  and  fix  in 
memory  the  definition  which,  isolated,  had  been  arid  to  them  and  unintelligible. 
Without  doubt  such  sight  is  not  enough;  there  are  names  and  definitions  which 
&ey  must  learn  by  heut;  but,  as  often  as  possible,  they  must  be  shown  the  thing 
itself  in  order  to  be  assisted  in  retaining  the  name.  Thtis  learned  with  help  of 
their  eyes,  definitions  will  be  fixed  in  the  memory  in  a  wajr  more  rational  and 
more  enduring.  So  in  this  connection,  with  some  modification,  one  might  apply 
^  proposition  of  Liebnitz,  Nihil  debet  esse  in  memoria  quod  non  prius  f  uerit  in 
inteUectu. 

In  some  of  the  geographical  text-books  assigned  for  primary  instruction,  princi- 
pally in  theElementaoT  Atlas,  1  have  employed  that  method,  while  essaying  to  join 
with  it  some  general  iaeas  of  the  earth  and  geographical  definitions.  Not  being 
dlB&e  to  put  before  children  examples  from  nature— that  is,  for  the  master  alone, 
whose  bnsiness  it  is— I  at  least  keep  from  giving  any  definitions  without  accom< 
panying  the  text  with  an  image,  in  order  to  set  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils, 
and  I  have  advised  teachers  to  complete  such  images  with  realities.  This  is  what 
is  dooie  BOW  by  almost  all  writers  of  books  of  this  kind  everywhere. 

There  is  hardly  any  commune  which  has  not  a  water  course  and  some  variations 
o€  ground  which  the  teacher  can  cite  in  illustration  of  his  images.  If  there  are 
sone,  he  can  figure  them  with  sand  arranged  in  a  large  box. 

I  have  often  repeated  that  the  smallest  phenomenon  in  nature  can  furnish  com- 
psrisoitfl  which  every  intelligent  teacher  will  know  how  to  employ.  For  example, 
H  a  thtmderstorm  arises,  the  playground  of  the  school  is  marked  off  with  streams 
of  water  which  form  confluences,  islands,  deltas.  It  is  by  familiar  examples  of 
t^iskind,  by  images,  and  of ^ repeated  questionings,  that  initiation  into  the  study 
isbeguD. 
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USE  OF  THE  GLOBE  FOE  mPARTING  FIBST  NOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  method  is  employment  of  the  globe  in  beginninj^ 
lessons  on  the  earth.  A  child  of  8  years  is  incapable  of  understanding  a  plani- 
sphere—that is,  to  transform  mentally  in  one  sphere  two  circles  or  a  quadrilateral 
drawn  upon  a  plane  surface.  Even  many  adults  hardly  conceive  the  true  form 
from  that  deformed  image.  With  the  terrestrial  globe  in  his  hand  the  teacher 
should  sa^, '  *  Here  is  the  earth.  It  is  a  ball.  See  the  place  upon  it  that  your  coun- 
try occupies.'*  Then,  with  finger  on  this  globe,  he  gives  the  first  lessons  on  oceans 
and  continents.  When,  after  a  time,  the  pupil's  eyes  have  become  familiar  with 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  he  can  explain  to  him  summarily  how  outlines  are 
reproduced  upon  paper  and  place  a  map  before  his  eyes. 

At  what  stage  snould  the  globe  begin  to  be  used?  Opinions  vary.  My  own  is 
that  the  teacher  will  use  it  most  advantageously  as  soon  as  his  pupils  have  learned 
definitions  by  the  study  of  the  commune. 

That  double  study,  the  commune  and  the  globe,  suffices  for  the  first  course  of 
instruction  in  geography,  whose  only  object  is  to  open  the  pupil's  intelligence  to 
geographic  ideas.    Make  one  see  in  order  to  make  mm  understand. 

THE  MIDDLE  COURSE.* 

With  the  middle  course  begins  the  study  of  geography,  properly  so  called.  It 
should  be  devoted  particularly  to  one*s  country.  £very  child  has  need  to  know 
his  country  and  learn  to  love  it.  To  that  end,  the  master  in  a  French  school  should 
go  over  definitions,  taking  care  always  to  accompany  with  examples  suitable  for 
making  them  understood.  In  every  lesson  he  wul  explain  what  the  eiurth  is  and 
what  Europe  is  on  the  earth  just  enough  to  make  them  comprehend  what  in  Europe 
is  France.  Then  he  will  address  himself  to  the  study  of  France,  giving  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  physical  geography  and  ending  with  the  departments  and  a 
simple  enumeration  of  colonial  possessions. 

In  many  French  primary  schools  each  year  is  doubled;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupil, 
unless  he  has  been  found  very  intelligent,  pursues  for  two  successive  years  the  same 
matters,  and  a  large  majority  of  pupils  learn  twice  the  same  course— a  good  method, 
because  things  should  be  rei}eated  m  order  to  be  fixed  in  the  memories  of  children. 

Moreover,  each  course  should  be  in  some  sort  a  development  from  its  preceding, 
with  review  of  things  already  understood  and  addition  of  new. 

HIGHER  COURSE. 

The  higher  course,  which  pupils  follow  also  two  years,  comprises,  besides  a  rapid 
revision  of  definitions  and  elementary  notions  of  cosmography,  a  return  to  the 
geojgraphy  of  France,  with  some  new  details,  afterwards  the  study,  physical  and 
political,  of  Europe,  a  very  summary  study  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  a 
little  more  of  development,  however,  for  very  important  nations,  as  the  United 
States  and  the  coloniid  possessions  of  France'.  It  is  important  that  a  pupil  get 
precise  acquaintance — I  do  not  mean  detail— with  those  colonies  which  ne  will 
come  before  long  to  regard  an  important  part  of  his  own  country.  He  will  thus 
become  more  familiarized  with  that  idea  and  be  better  disposed,  if  he  should  have 
a  position,  to  go  there  without  considering  himself  expatriated. 

Here  follows  an  extended  official  programme  of  the  primary  schools.  Then 
comes  the  method  of  instruction,  in  which  the  author  refers  to  some  of  his  own 
previous  observations  given  before  a  conference  of  teachers  at  the  Sorbonne*  on 
the  occasion  of  the  World's  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1878,  in  which  he  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  utmost  precision  in  instruction,  yet  with  caution 
against  unnecessary  multiplication  of  details.  Learn  a  title;  learn  that  well,  is 
with  him  a  favorite  maxim. 

REASON  AND  CONNECTION  OF  GEOORAPHIC  PHENOKENA. 

After  several  paragraphs  discussing  minutely  but  with  much  interest  the  value 
of  atlases,  wall  maps,  and  blackboards  with  outlines  of  maps,  M.  Levasseur  con- 
siders the  means  of  imparting  notions  of  the  causes  and  relations  of  phenomena. 

» The  primary  school  of  France  comprises  three  grades— elementary,  middle,  and  higher. 
3  L'enseignement  de  la  g^ographie  dans  T^cole  primaire,  in  the  collection, ''  Conferences  faites 
a  la  Sorbonne  aux  institnteurs  d616gu6s  k  V  Exposition  uniyerselle  de  1878." 
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Anading  to  an  example  in  a  note  given  by  him  regarding  the  importance  of  a  wall 
map  in  which  the  varying  courses  of  the  Rhone  are  depicted,  he  says: 

By  this  example  it  was  seen  that  I  endeavored  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
reason  for  everything.  It  is  of  little  importance  that  a  child  shall  know  all  the 
windings  of  the  Garonne,  bnt  when  once  he  has  understood  how  the  Garonne 
flows  at  first  toward  the  north  by  reason  of  the  slope  in  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees, 
then  tnms  to  the  northwest  because  of  the  obstacle  of  the  central  mass,  he  will 
have  a  notion  of  it  reasoned  out  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  efface  from  his  mem- 
ory. The  same  with  the  Rhone  and  the  bend  it  makes  suddenly  at  Lvons  before 
tl^  Cevennes,  the  same  of  the  Loire,  and  the  bend  it  makes  between  Nevers  and 
Blois. 

For  understanding  the  movement  of  waters  one  must  have,  first,  acquaintance 
with  relief.  For  this  reason  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  method  which  consists  in 
teaching  geography  by  isolated  basins.  This  can  be  done  with  profit  in  a  higher 
course,  but  on  conditions  that  pupils  already  have  an  idea  of  the  **  ensemble  "  of 
relief  masses.  This  is  why  it  is  desirable  to  conmience  by  the  special  study  of  the 
rdief  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  well  to  make  that  study  with  the  aid  of  a  hypso- 
metric chart  When,  twenty  years  ago,  I  attempted  to  introduce  that  kind  of 
chart  in  this  instruction,  it  was  objected  that  the  children  were  not  capable  of 
understanding  it.  In  reality  they  are,  and  it  is  not  more  difficult  for  them  to  dis- 
tinguish by  colors,  grounds — low,  medium,  and  high— than  to  figure  to  themselves 
chams  of  mountains  by  hatchings.  These  hatchings,  when  they  indicate  nothing 
except  a  ridge,  delude  by  giving  the  impression  that  the  chains  are  like  walls.  If 
they  assume  to  indicate  everything  on  an  elementary  chart,  as  on  a  topographic, 
tiiey  become  confusing.  The  very  simple  hypsometric  tints,  completed,  as 
reauired,  by  touches  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  the  chart,  have  not  that 
delect,  and  allow  a  durable  impression  of  the  general  relief  of  the  region.  Hyp- 
sometiy  is  as  desirable  for  a  wall  chart  as  for  the  maps  in  an  atlas. 

CHARTS  IN  RELIEF. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  children  the  first  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  gn^ound 
tiiat  charts  in  relief  are  recommended.  They  were  a  part  of  my  method,  and 
from  the  beginning  I  included  them  in  the  works  undertaken  by  me  for  practical 
application.  To  be  of  service  it  is  not  enough  to  have  relief;  the  relief  should  be 
exact. 

I  oppose  globes  in  relief  because,  however  large  they  are,  any  relief  is  such  an 
exaggeration  that  it  imparts  a  false  idea  of  the  relations  of  mountains  with  the 
g^ieral  surface  of  the  earth.  On  gne  of  the  two  globes  which  I  had  had  put  up, 
me  elementary  globe,  which  is  on  a  scale  of  40,000,000  (1  meter  in  circumference), 
I  marked  with  a  small  brass  nail  the  relative  altitude  of  Goarsankar.  The  nail 
did  not  project  one-fourth  of  a  millimeter. 

If  chilis  in  relief  are  local,  serving  for  the  study  of  the  commune,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  geographer  (in  this  case  often  the  teacher  himself)  should  use 
the  same  scale  for  heights  and  distances,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  angles  of  the  slope. 
But  if  the  charts  present  an  extensive  region,  as  France,  it  is  necessary  to  exag- 
gerate heights  so  as  to  make  them  sensible  to  the  eye;  still,  the  exaggeration  should 
be  as  slight  as  possible.  On  my  relief  chart  of  France  it  sufficed  to  take  a  vertical 
scale,  a  quadruple  of  the  horizontal,  in  order  to  show  important  variations  in  the 
ground.  Besides,  the  appearance  of  relief  slightly  exaggerated  does  not  deceive 
as  much  as  one  would  suppose,  because  in  reality  we  look  at  mountains  from  the 
bottom  upward,  while  on  the  chart  we  regard  them  from  tlie  summit  downward. 

CLASS  BOOKS. 

In  primary  schools  they  use  manuals,  atlases,  and  text-books.  The  manual ,  com- 
prising questions  and  answers,  as  composed  by  the  Abb6  Gautier,  has  the  defect 
of  relievmg  the  teacher  from  personal  effort,  in  relying  too  exclusively  on  the 
pnpil*s  memory.  The  text-atlas— that  is  to  say,  the  book  containing  both  text  and 
map  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  the  pupil  has  not  to  tarn  the  page  (a  process  which 
detracts  from  its  utflityV—appears  to  me  preferable,  and  is  now  generally  preferred 
in  France;  those  of  M.  Foncm  are  so  especially.  They  have  long  been  in  use,  but 
it  is  hardly  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
tbem  up  in  a  rational  manner  and  with  careful  topography. 

The  publications  of  M.  A.  Guyot,  which  have  done  much  to  chanpe  the  study 
<rf  geograrpby  in  the  United  States,  suggested  my  first  text  atlas  twenty  years 
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In  teaching  geography  in  the  primary  school,  material  is  of  much  importance, 
but  the  teacher  or  yet  more  imi)ortance.  To  apply  the  method  I  have  recom- 
mended, as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  **it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  perform  his 
own  part,  drawing  from  himself  some  of  his  explanations,  inventing  means  of 
demonstration,  and  being  always  ready  to  answer  the  pupil's  Questions.'*  I 
ended  the  conference  of  1878  in  saying  to  the  teachers  that  **  certaiiuy  they  should 
prefer  to  make  a  lesson  profitable  rather  than  remain  bound  to  nomenclature:  that 
they  should  make  the  book  serve  them  rather  than  become  its  servant.'*  This 
counsel  it  is  well  to  repeat.  To  put  it  better  in  practice,  teachers  must  not  only 
be  zealous  but  well  prepared.  It  is  in  the  normal  school  where  geography  has 
made  such  notable  progress  during  twenty-five  years  that  such  preparation  is  the 
most  surely  obtained. 

M.  Levasseur  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  schools  of  secondary  grade  (Ijc^^s 
and  communal  colleges).  Passing  over  the  general  description  of  these  which 
has  been  given  quite  fully  in  previous  reporte  of  this  Office/  we  present  here, 
first,  the  programmes  of  geography  which  obtained  from  1805  to  1890,  and  follow- 
ing this  tabular  view  the  author's  discussion  of  particular  topics  and  statement  as 
to  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  subject: 

>  See  in  particular  Report  for  1890-Oi,  vol.  1,  pp.  10^1^ 
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The  development  of  the  subject  from  1874  to  1880  was  due  to  the  work  of  a  spe- 
cial commission  appointed  in  1871  by  Jales  Simon,  minister  of  public  instruction, 
of  which  commission  M.  Levasseur  was  the  secretary.  Of  the  revisions  in  the 
programme  which  have  taken  place  since  1880  M.  Levasseur  says:  "The  text  has 
been  abridged  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  instruction,  which  is  desirable. 
The  distribution  of  the  subjects  has  been  changed,  .  .  .  but  on  the  whole  the  spirit 
of  the  reform  of  1872  has  been  maintained,  and  substantially  the  order  of  topics.'* 
The  programmes  of  special  secondary  instruction,  now  changed  to  modem  sec- 
ondary, are  also  discussed  in  detail,  and  regret  is  expressed  that  since  1890  these 
have  become,  so  far  as  regards  geography,  identical  with  those  of  the  classical 
course,  whereas  formerly  the  subject  was  much  moze  extended  in  this  division  of 
the  lyc^e. 

THE  GEOLOaiCAL  FORMATION  OF  LAND. 

The  geological  formation  of  lands,  a  study  which  until  the  reforms  of  1872  had 
noplace  in  geographic  programmes,  ought  to  be  presented  in  a  very  summary 
way,  simply  to  the  degree  necessary  for  assisting  the  pupil  in  "retaming  more 
easily  the  impression  of  an  orographic  system  of  which  he  will  have  the  secret." 
The  relief  of  the  land  studied,  not  as  formerlv  in  France  by  the  enumeration  of 
chains  and  mountains,  but  by  description  of  the  undulations  of  the  countr^r,  cor- 
rugations, crests,  table-lands,  plains,  valleys,  in  a  manner  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
the  form  of  land,  with  more  or  less  of  details  according  to  the  case;  the  regime  of 
waters,  whose  courses  are  explained  by  this  relief  of  the  soil,  as  the  climate  explains 
the  formation  and  as  geology  by  its  help  makes  us  comprehend  absorption  or  con- 
tinuous flow;  the  sea  and  the  shores;  the  climate,  the  study  of  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  physical  geography  rather  than  the  beginning, 
because,  although  it  may  be  the  jprincipal  cause  of  tne  regime  of  waters,  it  is  due 
itself  in  great  degree  to  the  height  of  mountains,  to  the  situation  and  ^^logic 
constitution  of  the  soil,  also  to  its  degree  of  proximity  to  the  great  masses  of 
waters.  These  are  the  four  parts  of  physical  geography  in  the  pro^ammes.  Polit- . 
ical  geography  comes  next,  comprising  nistoncal  geography— that  is,  the  formation 
of  States ;  ana  administrative  geography— that  is,  their  principal  boundaries  (cir- 
cumscription), with  some  knowledge  of  their  governments  ana  the  composition  of 
their  interior  administration.  Under  the  name  of  economic  geography  are  com- 
prised population  (territorial  density, increase), studied  principally  in  ito  relations 
to  the  soil ;  agriculture,  with  amount  of  principal  products  of  such  region  and  their 
relation  with  soil  and  climate;  mineral  productions,  and  their  relation  to  geolog- 
ical constitution;  manufactures,  outlined  bjr  some  essential  particulars  and  con- 
sidered principally  in  their  relation  with  agriculture ;  and  mines,  which  contribute 
raw  materials,  and  the  population  that  use  the  products;  ways  of  communication 
bjr  water  and  land,  whose  outline  is  caused  by  the  water  systems,  the  relief  of  the 
soil,  and  the  needs  of  the  people;  commerce,  which,  utilizing  these  ways,  places  the 
products  of  agriculture,  mineral  and  manufacturing  industry  within  reach  of  the 
I>eople  and  creates  currents  of  exchange  between  nauons. 

These  various  parts  of  instruction  constitute  the  three  groups  of  ^^graphy-— 
physical,  political,  and  economic.  Economic  geography  existed  not  in  name  nor 
m  fact,  so  to  speak,  in  the  schools  of  France  before  1865.  I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  introduced  it  in  fact  in  the  programme  of  secondary  special  instruction 
in  1866  and  In  name  as  well  as  in  fact  in  the  programme  of  classical  instruction 
in  1872.  If  it  is  of  advantage  anywhere,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  special  value  in 
the  former  of  these  two  courses,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  ought  to  have  more 
development  therein  than  elsewhere. 

These  different  divisions  of  geography  are  only  separate  members  of  one  and  the 
same  science.  It  is  needful  to  brine  together  these  members  in  order  to  give  unity 
and  life  to  the  body,  to  find  the  links  that  bind  all  together  in  order  to  rise  to  a 
just  conception  of  general  harmony. 

The  author  appends  in  this  place  extracts  from  a  paper  upon  the  subject  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  1871.  This  is  followed  by 
elaborate  lists  of  programmes  of  various  classes  during  several  years,  and  some 
very  thoughtful  observations  upon  the  use  of  blackboards  and  outline  maps.  We 
translate  what  is  said  about  the  professors  of  geography. 
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PROFESSORS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  France  the  teaching  of  geography  is  intmsted  to  a 
professor  of  history  and  geography. 

Some  of  the  particular  friends  of  geography  have  asked,  and  they  yet  ask,  that 
geography  be  assigned  to  a  special  professor;  that  an  examination  (agr^gation) 
in  geography  be  established,  and,  at  the  snperior  normal  school,  a  section  of  geog- 
raphy to  prepare  for  this  examination.  In  support  of  these  claims  they  offer 
some  arguments  that  are  impressive,  though  not  entirely  conclusive.  They  urge, 
for  example,  that  certain  scientific  or  economic  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the 
geographer  but  superfluous  for  the  historian.  Their  views  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  with  little  favor.  Doubtless,  in  some  large  lyc^es,  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  intrust  classes  in  geography  to  one  professor,  but  in  small  establishments 
this  would  be  impracticable. 

On  the  other  side,  many  teachers,  like  myself,  think  that  in  specializing  too  much 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  there  is  danger  of  narrowing  their 
horizon  and  x>erhaps  of  pushing  instruction  into  needless  detail.  In  the  primary 
school  one  teacher  gives  the  whole  of  the  instruction ;  in  the  chairs  of  higher 
instruction  specialization  becomes  necessary;  but  secondary  schools  occupy  an 
intermediary  i>osition.  Now,  between  history  and  geography  there  are  relations 
sufficiently  dose  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  incompatible  with  the  other.  It 
is  not  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  special  knowledge  which  topography,  drawing 
of  charts,  etc.,  require  than  that  required  for  the  understanding  of  chronology  or 
the  reading  of  ancient  manuscripts. 

Professors  of  history  and  geography  ought  to  be  furnished  with  diplomas  that 
attest  their  capacity.  The  first  is  a  licentiate  in  history;  the  second,  which  is  the 
definitive  sanction  of  a  professorship,  is  the  ''agr^gation.''  The  licentiate  is  an 
examination  which  candidates  already  possessed  of  the  bachelor  degree  undergo 
before  tiie  faculty  of  letters,  before  whom  ordinarily  they  are  not  prepared  to 
present  themselves  until  after  two  years  of  special  studies.  The  agr^gation  is  a 
very  difficult  examination,  which  is  held  every  year  before  a  jury  appointed  by 
the  minister.    In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  the  applicant  must  be  a  licentiate. 

The  examination  for  the  title  of  agr6g;6  since  1895  has  been  modified  and  divided 
into  two  series  of  trials.  The  first,  consisting  of  a  thesis,  explanation  of  a  text,  les- 
60D,  and  discussion,  is  held  before  the  professors  of  the  faculty  under  whom  the 
candidate  has  stuped;  the  second,  freed  from  these  preliminaries,  takes  place 
before  a  special  jury. 

Candidates  for  "licentiate"  and  **agr6gation'*  prepare  themselves— the  former 
in  the  Bn];>erior  normal  school,  which  they  enter  only  by  competitive  examination; 
the  latter  in  the  faculties,  where  "bourses'*  are  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving. 

In  the  primary  school  it  is  well  for  teachers  to  follow  strictly  the  official  pro- 
gramme and  conform  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
the  secondary  it  is  desirable  to  leave  more  of  initiative  to  professors,  whilst  requir- 
ms  of  them  to  cover  their  programme.  We  must  not  confine  them  by  too  minute 
ndes,  as  I  have  said,  in  agreement  with  my  friend  M.  Himly,  in  submitting  to  the 
minister  the  project  of  the  programmes  for  1872.  According  to  the  nature  of  his 
own  mind  and  the  degree  of  advancement  of  his  pupils  the  teacher  should  be  able 
to  insist  on  such  or  such  a  portion,  so  as  to  make  more  prominent  those  which 
seem  to  him  more  likely  to  excite  interest  and  to  group  them  as  he  judges  best. 
It  is  important  that  geography  be  known,  and  to  that  end  it  behooves  that  instruc- 
tion in  It  have  variety  and  movement,  so  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  can  find  it 
Attractive.  Now,  it  is  in  leaving  to  the  teacher  full  liberty  to  exert  himself  within 
the  requirements  of  a  general  plan  and  to  manage  details  as  he  sees  fit  that  instruc- 
tion becomes  attractive.  The  only  point  on  which  the  administration  and  inspec- 
tMm  should  show  themselves  exacting  is  that  of  results. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Levasseur  concludes  with  higher  instruction,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  programme  and  some  of  the  notes,  is  given  in  full. 

HiOHER  Education. 

In  France  higher  education  is  divided  between  faculties  and  special  establish- 
moots. 
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FACULTIES  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  chairs  of  geography  belong  to  the  faculty  of  letters.  At  this  time  (1805) 
there  is  a  chair  at  Bordeaux,  at  Lille,  Lyons,  and  Nancy.  ^  There  is  a  course  at 
Caen,  a  complementary  course  at  Aix  and  at  Grenoble,  a  teacher  (master  of  confer- 
ences) at  Montpellier  and  Toulouse,  a  chair  of  history  and  geography  of  modem 
times  at  Besangon,  and  a  chair  of  history  and  geography,  of  antiqui^  and  of  the 
Middle  Age  at  Clermont.  At  the  higher  school  of  Algiers  a  course  is  maintained 
in  the  geography  of  Africa. 

The  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris  comprises  a  chair  of  geography,  founded  in  1809, 
the  first  and  only  one  that  existed  for  a  long  time,*  ana  one  of  colonial  geogra- 
phy founded  in  1892. 

From  these  chairs  has  resulted  a  sort  of  ** seminary  "  or  "laboratory,"  founded 
in  1890,  and  reserved  for  students  of  the  faculty  who  have  a  special  vocation  for 
geography.  In  the  class  rooms  of  geography  they  find  facilities  for  their  wcn-k  and 
directions  for  their  studies.  Since  1895  a  scientific  bureau  of  colonial  studies  has 
been  annexed,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  of  colonial  geography  and  his  assist- 
ant, the  secretary.  The  students  who  there  prepare  for  the  *  *  agregation, "  if  not  by 
the  regulations,  at  least  by  the  tradition  of  teachers,  must  follow  the  course  for  at 
least  four  years,  two  for  licentiate  in  historico-geography  and  two  for  the  '*  agre- 
gation." 

There  is,  besides,  a  course  of  physical  geography  annexed  to  the  faculty  of  sci- 
ences in  Paris;  at  Lyons  and  at  Nancy  t£e  professor  of  geography  of  the  faculty 
of  science  makes  a  complementary  course  or  a  ** conference"  of  physical  geogra- 
phy. At  Lyons  a  professor  has  special  charge  of  a  course  in  ethnology.  At 
Nancy,  for  the  young  men  who  are  nre^ariug  for  "agregation,"  have  been  lately 
established  four  courses  of  geography  in  the  faculty  of  sciences,  besides  special 
lessons  by  the  professor  of  geography  of  the  faculty  of  letters. 

The  free  faculty  of  Paris  nas  a  course  of  physical  geography  by  M.  de  Lappar- 
ent,  professor  of  geology.  That  of  Tulle  has  one  course,  and  the  preparatory 
schools  of  Nantes  and  Kouen  one  each. 

Geography  has  close  connections  with  the  sciences,  hence  professors  of  science 
may  properly  teach  it.  In  the  general  report  on  the  teaching  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, which  my  colleague,  M.  Himly,  and  myself  made  to  the  minister  of  pubUe 
instruction  in  1871,  we  asked  that  a  chair  in  geographv  should  be  added  to  the  fac- 
ulties in  the  provinces,  as  it  has  been  since  1809  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  Paris 
(I  have  already  said  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  others) ;  that  meanwhile  the 
minister  should  favor  the  opening  of  annexed  courses,  municipal  or  free,  and 
would  endow  faculties,  whenever  the  professors  would  request  it,  with  funds  suf- 
ficient for  geographic  instruction.  We  were  of  the  opinion  also  that  some  of  the 
professors  of  sciences  could  undertake  the  new  instruction,  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  induce  the  professors  of  history  to  make  a  place  for  geography  in  their 
courses.  On  that  last  point  I  think  we  were  mistaken.  In  higher  instruction  only 
specialization,  which  does  not  mean  narrowness  in  general  knowledge  and  concep- 
tion, is  fruitful. 

In  explaining  the  production  and  the  shape  of  land  the  geologists  can  open  wide 
prospect  to  the  science  of  geography,  but  geology  does  not  cover  all  the  secrets 
and  all  the  riches  of  that  science.  Meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  topography, 
hydrography,  have  much  to  impart,  not  counting  mathematics.  The  master's 
diversity  of  aptitudes  makes  for  the  advantage  of  science.  Even  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  I  am  far  from  regretting  that  geography  is  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of 
history.  I  have  said  that  I  should  not  advise  their  separation,  but  in  higher 
instruction  I  would  rather  distrust  such  association,  because,  while  the  professor 
himself  might  be  a  specialist  in  both  kinds,  time  would  be  lacking  for  the  teach- 
ing of  both.  One  is  probably  sacrificed  for  the  other,  and  genertdly  that  is  geog- 
raphy. 

» The  subjects  treated  for  several  years  by  M.  Anerbach,  professor  of  the  coUegre  of  Nancy* 
are  as  follows:  The  Lorraine  region,  the  central  plateau,  the  Loire,  French  colonies  in  the  nine 
teenth  century,  the  ethnography  of  eastern  Europe,  the  United  States.  Australia,  the  colonisation 
in  Oceanit'a.  The  professor  also  devotes  a  portion  of  his  lessons  to  a  general  review  of  geogra- 
phy. ThiK  year  he  has  established  a  small  special  class  to  prepare  for  the  "  agregation,'*  in  which 
he  has  studied  with  his  pupils  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  or  France,  and  the 
altitude,  relief,  and  character  of  the  soil. 

•  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  M.  Ouvr^,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Aix,  pre- 
sented a  course  of  commercial  geography  at  Marseilles  at  the  expense  of  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  and  at  Nancy,  M.  Pingaud,  professor  at  the  lyc4e,  a  specml  course  of  geograidiy  at  the 
faculty  of  letters. 
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The  College  of  France  has  two  chairs  devoted,  at  least  in  part,  to  geography — 
the  chair  of  geography,  history,  and  economic  statistics,  and  that  of  the  historical 
geography  of  France. 

At  the  Practical  School  of  Higher  Studies,  M.  Longnon  presents  a  course  in  the 
luBtorical  geography  of  France.  At  the  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History  several 
coorses,  without  including  geography  by  name,  treat  of  matters  connected  with 
it  and  in  such  a  manner  that  often  and  with  great  profit  to  the  hearers  they  enter 
opon  the  very  domain  of  geography.  Moreover,  the  director  of  the  museum  has 
instituted,  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  and  outside  of  the  ordinary  courses,  spec'al 
lectures  bearing  on  geo^aphy  exclusively. 

1  mention  only  the  principal  special  schools  in  which  geography  is  taught. 

At  the  Superior  Normal  School,  where  the  students,  admitted  through  compe- 
titi(n,  (ASS  three  years  in  preparing  for  a  professorship  and  o^er  themselves  for 
the  *'agr^^tion"  at  their  graauation,  proficiency  in  geography  is  required  of  those 
who  are  aiming  for  a  fellowship  in  history  and  geography.  It  is  in  the  second 
year  that  they  begin  specialization,  which  is  complete  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third.  There  are  three  **  conferences  "  in  geography  a  week,  each  of  an  hour  and 
alalf.  Only  one  of  these  is  common  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  year. 
The  professor,  in  the  round  of  two  years,  treats  the  principal  subject  of  general 
geography  and  of  method.  Occasionally  place  is  made  there  for  a  lesson  by  a 
student  or  for  the  examination  of  a  thesis  written  on  a  subject  assigned  several 
montha before.  The  two  other  ** conferences'*  are  only  for  students  of  the  third 
year  and  are  made  up  of  exercises  in  common. 

One  of  the  class,  for  twenty  minutes  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according 
to  the  natnre  of  the  question,  discusses  a  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  him 
several  days  beforehand.  The  professor  briefly  criticises  the  paper.  The  rest  of 
tbe  conference  is  spent  in  discussion  or  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 
As  the  number  of  pupils  is,  on  an  average,  not  one-half  dozen,  all  may  take  part. 

At  the  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  whicli  prepares  women  teachers  for  secondary 
instrnction,  there  are  some  special  *'  conferences  "  in  geography.  At  the  school  of 
^t.  Cyr  and  the  higher  military  school,  pupils  pursue  the  course  of  military  geog- 
raphy and  undergo  examinations.  The  Free  School  of  Political  Sciences  has  a 
regular  course  of  commercial  and  statistical  geography.'  of  geography  ard 
ethnography,  and  some  optional  courses  in  geography  and  military  organization, 
and  of  the  geography  of  the  extreme  Orient.  The  colonial  school  has  some  courses 
relating  to  geograpny.  The  School  of  Oriental  Languages  has  a  courge  in  the 
S®<^phy.  history,  and  l^slation  of  the  extreme  Orient.  The  school  of  advanced 
fommercial  studies  has  a  course  in  economic  geography,  as  have  also  the  higher 
commercial  Echools. 

At  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  the  course  of  comparative  agriculture, 
lonnded  by  the  professor  on  a  thorough  study  of  climatology  and  geology,  has  a 
I'Tononncw  character  of  economic  geography. 

CHARACTER  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 

In  higher  instruction  it  would  not  suit  to  have  either  a  common  programme  or 
T^orm  method.     Kach  professor  has  his  own  special  mission. 

In  the  greater  number  of  8i>ecial  schools,  such  as  the  superior  normal  school,  for 
^^^inple,  students  are  prepared  for  a  set  examination,  and  to  that  end  they  must 


'Here  «re  the  anbjects  taaght  in  18W-95: 

^t  part.  M.  Levassear,  prof sASor.  ( I )  The  (crcat  thoroughfares  of  commerce  in  the  ancient 
*^  in  the  middle  affes:  OS)  commercial  revolutioDfl  and  the  courses  of  commerce  since  the  dis- 
•^WT  of  America:  (3)  history  of  routes  and  roads  In  France ;  (4)  summary  history  of  railroads; 
'» railroads  of  Prance;  (8)  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  railroads  of  France;  (7)  railroads  in 
taropeacd  other  countries;  (8)  rivers  and  canals;  (9)  history  of  navigation  and  the  merchant 
JJfiBe:  (10)  marine  and  naviijation;  (U)  influence  of  the  improvement  of  ways  of  communica- 
pffljmthe  nineteenth  century:  (12)  the  commeroe  of  France;  (13)  history  of  French  commerce 
'Jja  survey  of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  ( 14)  general  principles  of  statistics. 

Secon  1  port,  M.  A.  de  Foville,  professor.  (1)  Geographical  distribution  of  people  considered 
•jprodnrersand  as  consumers:  burden  on  human  industry  resulting  from  the  variety  and  extent 
^r needs,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  etc.;  (2  and  8)  food,  the  question  of  bread,  statistics  of 
V*«' production  and  consumption  of  wheat,  present  state  of  the  commerce  in  grains,  standard 
!f5[«*8;  (4)  the  question  of  meat;  beasts  for  butchery;  statistics  of  cattle  of  all  countries, 
22"**«  *nd  needs;  consnmption  of  meat:  development  of  cattle  breeding;  (5)  wine,  the 
?!yi**»y  of  vine,  production,  and  consumption;  crises  in  vine  culture;  present  condition:  (ft) 
ijv  Keography  of  coal  beds; Jprod notion  and  consumption;  prices;  future  of  coal  industry  in 
J*""*w  parts  of  the  earth;  (f)  iron,  its  melting;  steel;  distribution  and  pro<luction  of  iron; 
.fjuiformation  and  progress  of  iron-working:  present  situation:  (8  and  9)  clothing;  textile 
^■itry;  textiles;  their  comparative  value  ana  distribution  throughout  the  world;  production 
^consmnption;  flax,  jute,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  thread,  and  vestments;  (10  and  11)  the  precious 
PJJws;  history;  prodnetion  and  consumption;  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver;  changes  in  the 
P"**' of  money;  existing  problems;  conclusions. 
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follow  a  certain  programme,  althongh  in  general  not  bonnd  to  study  every  matter 
contained  in  it.  In  the  faculties  they  are  more  free  to  choose  their  subjects, 
although  they  must  regulate  the  same  according  to  the  preparation  for  the  licen- 
tiate or  the  **agr6gation." 

At  the  College  of  France  the  student  is  entirely  free,  and  every  year,  with  the 
approbation  of  all  the  professors,  he  makes  his  own  choice  of  studies  in  the  course. 
In  1894-95  M.  Longnon,  professor  of  historic  geography  of  France,  taught  the 
description  of  the  two  Aquitaines  and  **Novempopulanie"  at  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  period.  In  my  course  on  geography,  history,  and  economic  statistics  I 
have  treated  of  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  (agriculture  and 
mines).  ^ 

In  the  special  schools  there  are  none  but  students;  in  the  faculties  there  are  both 
students  and  hearers.  At  the  College  of  France,  whose  courses  do  not  have  any 
examination,  there  are  simply  hearers  (that  is,  those  who  attend  the  lecturer). 

The  vaJue  of  a  course  of  superior  instruction  depends  entirely  on  the  culture 
and  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  prescribe  as  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  To  advance  science,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  it,  such  is  the  end;  to  interest  by  instructing  is  what  should 
be  recommended;  but  it  pertains  to  the  teacher  alone  to  find  the  means  of  success, 
and  he  must  be  left  free  m  his  action. 

As  in  secondary  instruction,  it  is  important  that  the  professor  have  a  good 
supply  of  wall  maps  and  blackboards. 

If  the  professor  nas  only  hearers,  it  is  by  public  lectures  that  he  exercises  his 
scientific  influence,  supplementing  his  lectures  by  special  instructions  for  those 
who  ask  this  help.  If  he  has  pupils,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  teach  by  lectures, 
but  incite  them  to  work  themselves,  and  to  direct  their  work,  giving  them  now 
and  then  subjects  to  treat  and  showing  them  how  to  make  researches,  how  to 
study  a  question,  and  how  to  explain  it  in  oral  and  written  terms. 

PUBLICATIONS,  LIBRARIES,  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Scientific  publications,  journals,  i-eviews,  books,  and  ^eo^aphical  societies  con- 
tribute to  develop  a  taste  for  the  study  and  popularize  it;  this  is  one  way  of 
instruction. 

To  say  nothing  of  political  journals,  some  of  which  often  contain  interesting 
information,  I  will  mention  among  those  periodicals  specially  consecrated  to  geog- 
raphy in  France,  Annales  de  G^ogi-aphie,  a  recent  quarterly  publication;  La  Revue 
de  O^ographie,  a  monthly  which  nas  been  in  existence  nineteen  years;  L'Annuaire 
du  club  alpin,  the  Bulletins  of  the  society  of  geography,  and  the  Society  of  com- 
mercial geography  of  Paris,  also  those  of  the  provinces;  the  Bulletin  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  French- Africa;  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  Le  Journal  des  Voyages,  a  very 
poDular  publication;  Le  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  La  Revue  Maritime  et 
Coloniale,  La  Revue  Internationale  de  G^ographie,  La  Topographie,  etc. 

Among  the  societies  are  La  Society  de  g^ographie  at  Paris,  the  oldest  of  its 
kind;  La  Soci6t6  de  g^ographie  commerciale  de  Paris,  Le  Club  Alpin,  La  Soci4t6 
Africaine,  La  Soci^t6  des  Etudes  Coloniales,  La  Soci^te  de  Topographie,  La  Soci4t^ 
indochinoise.  La  Soci^te  g^graphie  de  Marseille,  La  Soci^te  de  g6ographie  com- 
merciale de  Bordeaux,  La  Soci^te  de  g^ographie  de  Lyon,  La  Soci^te  liormande 
de  g^ograjphie  de  Rouen,  La  Soci6t6  de  g^ographie  de  Test  k  Nancy,  La  Soci6t6  de 
g^ographie  de  Lille,  L'Union  g6ographique  du  nord  de  la  France  k  Douai,  La 
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Soci^te  de  g^ographie  de  Valenciennes,  La  Society  de  g^graphie  languedocienne  A 
Montpellier,  La  Soci6t6  de  g^graphie  de  Nantes,  La  Soci^te  bretonne  de  g^ogra- 
phie,  a  Lorient,  La  Soci6t6  de  g^ographie  dn  centre  de  la  France,  k  Tours,  La 
Sod^t^  de  G^^opraphie  de  Kochefort,  La  Soci4t^  de  g^ographie  commerciale  da 
HftTre,  La  Soci^t6  de  g[6ographie  commerciale  de  St.  Nazaire,  La  Soci6t6  bour- 
gmcnonne  de  g^graphie,  La  Soci^t^  de  g^osraphie  de  TAnbe. 

The  committee  of  historical  and  scientific  works  in  the  ministry  of  pnblic 
instmction,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
union  between  Societies  of  Savants,  comprises  five  sections,  one  of  which  is  that 
of  historical  and  descriptive  geo^aphy. 

Several  of  the  ministries  contribute  by  their  publications  to  the  developiHent  of 
the  geographic  sciences— the  ministry  of  public  instruction  through  the  commit- 
tee of  historical  and  scientific  works,  the  ministry  of  war  through  the  geographic 
service  of  the  army,  which  is  charged  with  keepmg  up  to  date  the  military  map 
of  the  French  staff,  which  is  on  a  scale  of  thjUt*  and  the  whole  cartographic  work 
of  the  ministry;  the  ministry  of  marine  through  the  depot  of  marine  charts  and 
plans;  the  ministry  of  the  interior  through  the  preparation  of  a  map  on  a  scale  of 
isAiFf  ot  a  meter;  the  ministry  of  public  works  through  the  publication  of  its 
map  (scale  yiri^inv*  unfinished),  and  a  graphic  album  of  statistics,  etc.  The  min- 
istiy  of  foreign  affairs  has  some  very  valuable  cartographic  archives.  The  minis- 
try of  the  colonies  has  recently  created  a  geographic  service,  the  direction  of 
which  has  been  assigned  to  a  fellow  (agr^ge)  in  history  and  geography.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  cartographic  riches  possessed  by  general  libraries,  especially  the 
national  library,  which  has  a  very  valuable  department  of  geography,  there  are 
several  libraries  specially  devoted  to  geography  that,  with  more  or  less  liberality, 
are  cfpen  to  the  public:  The  Library  of  the  Society  ot  Geography,  that  of  the  Society 
of  Commercial  (Geography,  of  the  Depository  of  Marme  Charts,  of  the  Higher 
Military  School,  of  the  Superior  Normal  School,  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  etc. 

EFFORTS  TO   PROMOTE  GEOGRAPHICAL  STUDY   IX   AUSTRALIA. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  efforts  to  promote  geographical  study 
in  British  colonies.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  has  been  active 
in  this  respect.  The  Queensland  branch  of  this  society  effected  a  relation  with 
ihe  Brisbane  Technical  College  in  1894,  by  which  a  class  in  commercial  geography 
was  established  at  the  Brisbane  Technical  College  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 
The  initiation  and  conduct  of  the  movement  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson, 
at  the  time  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  society,  and  subsequently  elected  to  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  endeavor  to  promote 
intewBt  in  this  subject.  He  has  also  greatly  assisted  by  his  researches,  and  pub- 
lished works  to  increase  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Australia.  In 
common  with  other  authorities  cited  in  this  chapter,  he  urges  the  special  impor- 
tance of  teaching  children  the  geogpraphy  of  their  native  land.  In  his  presidential 
address  ^  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  in  1895, 
he  add: 

It  is  not  to  our  credit  as  a  x>eople  that  while  our  school  children  are  crammed 
with  what  after  all  is  only  a  superficial  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  all  other 
parts  of  tlie  world,  little  attention  is  given  to  our  own  country,  to  our  industries, 
or  to  our  natural  and  artificial  resources.  To  the  credit,  be  it  said,  of  a  public- 
suited  journal,  the  subject  of  our  national  industries  has  recently  received  special 
tr^tmenty  and  it  is  hoped  the  Courier,  to  which  I  particularly  refer,  will  devote 
^1^  time  and  attention  to  other  phases  of  our  partially,  or  wholly,  undeveloped 
rsaources. 


^Tbe  Physical  Geography  of  Australia.    Anniversary  address  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
^odeiy  of  Australasia,  Jidy  22, 1895,  by  the  president,  J.  P.  Johmson,  F.  R.  S.  G.  S.  F.  8.  Sc.  (Lon- 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
CONSULAR   REPORTS   ON   P^DUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


[This  Borean  is  indebted  to  the  State  Department  for  docnments  on  edncational 
topics  sent  by  United  States  consuls  in  various  countries.  Some  of  these  docu- 
ments deserve  publication  in  their  entirety;  others  refer  to  educational  measures 
in  foreign  countries  as  causes  of  conditions  observed.  Many  of  such  references 
appear  to  be  of  importance;  hence  excerpts  have  been  made  and  are  here  inserted.] 

Recent  Progress  in  Russia.' 
Report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  rice  and  actlDg  consnl  at  Moscow,  Ruiisia. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  columns  of  our  papers  and  journals  have  been 
enlirened  with  discussions  as  to  the  requirements  of  our  education.  Sometimes 
tbey  speak  of  the  deficiency  of  our  national  and  elementary  schools,  and  sometimes 
of  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  gymnasium  and  realistic  schools,  and  finally  the 
universities.  In  the  commencement  of  1897  much  was  written  concerning  the 
ifficessity  of  reforming  the  universities;  during  the  autumn  the  question  was  raised 
regarding  the  remuneration  and  salaries  of  professors,  then  the  question  of  tech- 
nical schools  and  technical  faculties.  Everywhere  and  in  everything  is  noticed  a 
<feire  for  progress,  and  a  thirst  for  reform  shows  itself.  The  desire  appears  not 
only  in  Rnssian  society,  but,  what  is  more,  it  has  taken  hold  of  GK)vemment  spheres. 
In  nearly  all  departments  the  work  is  going  on.  Wherever  the  Gk>vemment  con- 
cmis  itself  with  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Rnssian  people — the  education 
of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes— permanant  and  temporary  commissions 
we  at  work.    The  problem  of  education  has  become  a  problem  of  reform. 

Bat  something  unaccountable  is  putting  on  a  drag  in  the  matter  of  reform. 
^ey  talk  a  great  deal,  but  without  arriving  at  any  result  They  begin  to  talk 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  and,  as  it  were,  of  other  things;  and  again,  although 
tkf»  subject  is  always  the  same — i.  e.,  the  reform  in  education— nothing  comes  of 
it.  The  whole  consists  of  only  ideas»  and  wise  and  good  plans,  but  the  matter 
^^mains  immovable.  There  is  a  reason,  it  must  appear,  in  every  natural  and 
general  manifestation,  though  we  do  not  see  it;  but  the  reason  in  this  instance  is 
4  rery  ordinary  one.  In  fact,  we  are  told— and  it  is  constantly  repeated  to  us — 
that  we  have  no  money.  We  all  wish  for  reforms;  we  acknowledge  their  necessity 
*o4  importance.  We  require  both  national  education  and  reforms  of  the  middle 
'^iools,  and  augmentation  of  the  budgets  of  the  university,  and  the  extension  of 
^'^cimical  education;  but  we  have  no  money. 

Here  unwilling  doubts  arise.  On  the  one  hand  financial  estimates  with  a  large 
^^us,  the  brilliant  exhibition  in  Nijni  Novgorod,  the  exchange  of  paper  cur- 
^«ncy  for  gold  and  silver,  and  much  more  make  one  think  that  we  are  rich;  on  the 

-^  hand,  it  appears  that  we  are  poor,  that  almost  nothing  more  can  be  under- 
^*Jwn  for  the  spreading  and  perfection  of  education  in  Russia.  Are  we  rich  or 
poor? 

»  TranBlation  from  the  Russian  newspaper,  Novoe  Vremia. 
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In  deciding  this  question,  society  is  at  a  loss;  but,  allowing  that  we  are  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  but  that  the  State,  people,  and  society  are  possessed  of  fair  means, 
what  do  we  do?  Out  of  the  more  than  a  billion  budget,  we  spend  20,000,000  rubles 
($10,280,000),^  2  per  cent,  on  national  education.  Admitting  that  other  depart- 
ments in  line  with  the  ministry  of  national  education  expend  on  schools  and  edu- 
cation another  20,000,000  rubles  (besides  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  national 
education),  and  that  the  State  expends  altogether  nearly  4  per  cent  of  its  budget, 
is  such  a  condition  normal?  We  shall  not  compare  these  figures  with  the  expen- 
ditures of  other  Governments;  the  comparison  would  be  too  unprofitable  for 
Russia.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  as  it  is,  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
our  Fatherland  and  of  Russian  society.  We  require  a  low  medium  instruction 
and  higher  education  in  a  much  larger  measure  and  proportion  than  actually 
exist.  Everyone  agrees  with  this  contention;  but  let  us  only  verify  this  condition 
from  a  general  point  of  view.  The  State  spends  on  the  needs  of  education  about 
4  per  cent  of  its  budget;  how  much  does  society  itself  expend  on  it? 

Let  us  take  the  middle  class  of  our  population,  a  class  of  people  possessing 
means,  but  not  rich.  The  income  of  this  class  amounts  to  from  1,000  to  5,000 
rubles  ($514  to  |2,5T0)  per  annum.  Of  course  the  matter  concerns  the  people  with 
families,  ...  where  there  are  three  or  four  children  (the  usual  number  in  a  middle- 
class  family) .  The  outlay  on  the  education  of  the  children  fluctuates  between  300 
and  700  rubles  ($154  and  $359)  x>er  annum.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  a  Russian 
family  spends  on  the  education  of  its  children  (each  one  of  us  will  find  sufficient 
confirmation  of  this)  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  income.  The  State 
expends  on  education  4  per  cent;  a  family  10  or  20  per  cent  of  its  budget.  But  up 
to  the  present,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  middle  class  of  society.  If  we  had  in 
view  the  people  and  the  lower  classes,  it  would  appear  that  with  4  per  cent  of 
their  income,  the  peasant  and  artisan  could  not  pay  for  the  most  elementary  edu- 
cation of  their  children;  consequently,  the  education  of  the  i)eople  must  be  almost 
gratis.  For  this  purpose,  must  be  taken  at  least  one-half  of  the  20,000,000  rubles 
($10,280,000)  budget  of  the  ministry  of  national  education.  Certainly,  we  have 
rich  people  who  spend  on  the  education  of  their  children  less  than  10  per  cent, 
and  even  less  than  4  per  cent  of  their  incomes;  but  in  Russia,  there  are  so  few  of 
them,  they  are  but  units  in  the  millions  of  population.  In  statistics  of  the  expen- 
diture of  society  on  the  education  of  youths  they  can  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, being  quite  an  exception. 

The  result  is  therefore  perfectly  clear.  Russian  society,  striving  toward  edu- 
cation, expends  five  or  seven  times  more  than  the  State.  Is  such  a  state  of  things 
correct?  To  secure  an  Indispensable  equality  between  the  needs  of  society  and 
expenditure  out  of  the  State  budget,  the  Government  should,  by  an  augmented 
outlay  for  education,  equalize  its  contribu^on  to  that  of  the  public.  When  the 
State  shall  begin  to  spend  on  education  the  same  percentage  of  its  budget  as  is 
expended  by  a  Russian  family— say,  about  10  per  cent,  or  100,000,000  rubles 
($51,400,000)— then,  of  course,  we  shall  not  have  a  deficiency  in  any  kind  of 
schools— in  national  or  lower,  or  in  middle  and  higher  schools.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  such  a  condition  at  once;  but  if  the  Government  annually  and 
gradually  increases  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  education  by  5,000,000  rubles 
($2,570,000),  which  can  not  be  burdensome,  considering  the  immensity  of  overes- 
timated appointments,  then  in  the  course  of  four  years  the  budget  would  be 
doubled,  and  we  would  almost  have  double  the  number  of  school  establishments, 
and  the  existing  ones  would  flourish  perfectly. 

Moscow,  January  4, 1898, 

1  According  to  the  valoation  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  Jaunary  1, 189S,  the 
paper  ruble  equals  51.4  cents  in  United  States  currency. 
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American  Competition  in  Europe. 

In  an  extensive  report  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States 
consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  says  under  date  of  December  31,  1897: 

**  The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  be  remembered  as  an  epoch  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  relations  between  the  leading  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  remarkable  fact  of  1897  has  been  the  enforced  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  in  several  important  lines  of  manufacture—notably  that  of  iron 
and  steel — the  scepter  of  economical  production,  combined  with  payment  of  the 
highest  wages  to  labor,  has  passed  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

"For  years  European  economists  have  struggled  against  the  conclusions  which 
practical  men  are  now  forced  to  accept  It  has  been  argued  that,  through  what 
they  regarded  a  false  fiscal  policy,  and  the  exaggerated  wages  accorded  to  labor, 
high  cost  of  living,  and  lack  of  general  technical  education,  American  manufac- 
tures, in  which  labor  formed  an  important  percentage  of  cost,  could  never  seri- 
ously compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  the  low  wages,  frugal  living,  and 
patient  twelve-hour  toil  of  the  Old  World,  where,  in  many  places,  communities 
have  been  trained  for  generations  in  specialized  forms  of  industry, 

''But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  under  intelligent,  progressive  management, 
highly  paid  labor,  especially  when  employed  to  use  complicated  machinery,  is, 
after  all,  the  cheai)est,  and  that  in  the  race  for  supremacy,  the  inert,  congested 
populations  of  the  Old  World  have  been  in  many  cases  left  behind  by  the  people 
who,  more  than  any  other,  have  reduced  economy  of  labor  to  an  exact  science.  .  .  . 

**It  seems  impossible  to  repeat  too  often  or  emphasize  too  sti-ongly  the  futility 
of  trying  to  reach  the  German  market  with  circulars  and  catalogues  printed  in 
English,  with  weights  and  values  in  pounds  and  dollars,  or  the  importance  of 
showing  and  explaining  goods  to  the  dealers  and  consumers  in  foreign  lands  who 
may  become  purchasers.  Neither  is  it  any  longer  sufficient  for  machinery  and 
other  merchandise  to  be  exhibited  only  at  London  or  Paris.  In  order  to  reach  the 
German  trade,  they  must  be  shown,  and,  in  case  of  a  machine,  set  up  and  put  to 
work  at  Berlin  or  some  other  large  German  city.  Germany  has  now  reached  a 
stature  that,  it  is  felt,  entitles  this  country  to  be  treated  as  a  national  entity,  and 
however  much -public  opinion  here  may,  upon  abstract  principle,  deprecate  the 
increased  importation  of  manufactured  products,  those  immediately  interested  in 
their  sale  or  use  are  gratified  by  every  liberal,  well-sustained  effort  to  attract  and 
retain  their  patronage.  .  .  . 

"The  contest  narrows  down,  ultimately,  to  one  of  comparative  resources,  econ- 
omy in  manufacture,  and  skillful  enterprise  in  selling;  and  in  all  these,  except  the 
last,  our  country  has  assuredly  nothing  to  fear.  With  the  most  modern  and 
effective  machinery,  the  most  efficient  labor,  ample  capital,  and  an  unequal ed  fac- 
tory system  the  Republic,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  fixes  new  standards 
in  cheapness  of  production  and  passes  definitely  from  the  r61e  of  customer  to  that 
of  comx>etitor.  .  .  . 

"From  all  that  can  be  foreseen,  it  would  appear  that  competition  in  Germany 
will  sharpen  and  become  more  determined  as  processes  are  improved  and  the 
whole  economy  of  production  brought  more  and  more  nearly  upon  equal  terms. 
The  contest  will  be  one  between  natural  resources,  the  inventive  capacity  to  econ- 
(NDUze  labor,  reduce  freights,  save  waste  of  material,  and,  above  all,  the  ability  to 
skillfully  sell  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets.  In  all  these,  except  the  last, 
Americans  are  acknowledged  masters.  When  they  learn  and  act  unitedly  upon 
the  knowledge  that  foreign  trade  must  be  found,  developed,  and  maintained  by 
tiie  same  means  that  have  been  so  effectively  employed  at  home— by  the  persistent 
personal  eftoris  ot  competent  salesmen,  showing  the  goods  in  presence  of  the  cus- 
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tomer  and  offering  them  to  him  in  the  weights,  values,  and  measures,  and  upon 
terms  of  sale  and  payment  that  prevail  in  foreign  markets — there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  result.*' 

United  States  Students  in  French  Schools. 

Gen,  Horace  Porter,  United  States  ambassador  to  France,  writes  from  Paris 
under  date  of  January  11, 1898,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  a  student  from  the  United  States  into  the  School  of  Mines.  No  foreign  student, 
he  says,  can  enter  any  of  the  schools  of  France— medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  painting,  design,  architecture,  music,  declamation,  engineer- 
ing, etc. — without  the  formal  application  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his 
country.  In  most  cases  two  letters  suffice,  one  making  application,  the  otlier 
expressing  thanks  when  the  request  is  granted.  Sometimes  more  correspondence 
is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  those  proposing  to  enter  any  of  the  high-grade 
schools  have  to  produce  certain  certificates  of  studies  or  diplomas,  which  the 
authorities  accept  only  when  they  como  through  the  embassy.  These  rules,  says 
General  Porter,  apply  to  all  foreign  students.  No  discrimination  is  made  against 
Americans;  on  the  contrary,  the  authorities  extend  all  possible  facilities  to  them. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  American  students  in  Paris,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  teachers  in  French  institutions. 

As  for  the  School  of  Mines,  he  continues,  foreigners  can  be  admitted  there  either 
as  foreign  pupils,  in  which  case  they  have  to  stand  an  examination,  or  as  free 
auditors,  in  which  case  there  is  no  examination.  The  courses,  however,  are  not 
all  open  to  that  class  of  students,  and  no  diploma  is  gn^anted  them.  In  both  cases 
they  have  to  pay  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  matriculation.  If  the  school  is  full,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  the  application  for  admission  is  put  off  until  the  next  year. 

Commercial  High  School  at  Leipzig. 

According  to  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewing  Moore,  commercial  agent  at 
Weimar,  under  date  of  February  22,  1898,  it  has  been  decided  to  open  a  commer- 
cial high  school  in  connection  with  the  university  the  coming  Easter  at  Leipzig. 
The  conditions  governing  admission  have  now  been  made  public.  Candidates  for 
matriculation  must  have  pursued  one  of  the  courses,  or  have  the  qualifications 
hereunder  specified: 

(1)  Graduates  of  nine-grrade  secondary  schools  (Gynmasia,  Real-Gymnasia,  and 
Ober  Realschule). 

(2)  Graduates  of  a  commercial  secondary  school,  the  course  of  which  conforms 
with  the  aforementioned  institutions. 

(3)  Merchants  who  have  received  the  certificate  of  the  one-year  volunteer  mili- 
tary service  and  who  have  successfully  completed  their  apprenticeship. 

(4)  Graduates  of  German  teachers'  seminaries  who  have  passed  the  qualifying 
examination  (''second  state  examination ''). 

(5)  Foreigners  who  establish  proof  of  a  corresponding  education  and  who  are 
over  20  years  of  age. 

The  two  last  points  were  not  definitely  decided  upon  at  the  commercial  high 
school  conference  at  Hanover.  Up  to  the  present,  entrance  examinations  have 
not  been  considered.  Students  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  merchants,  teach- 
ers, etc.,  may  attend  certain  lectures.  As  to  the  admission  of  students  of  the 
commercial  high  school  to  the  university  lectures,  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  authorities. 

A  seminary  for  training  teachers  for  the  commercial  high  school  will  be  estab- 
lished to  which  students  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  as  well  as  other  educated 
candidates  for  commercial  high-school  teacherships  (including  teachers  and  mer- 
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chants  of  at  least  six  years*  experience,  who  have  received  a  semioary  education 
and  who  have  the  right  to  one-year  volunteer  military  service),  will  be  admitted. 
In  view  of  the  great  need  of  commercial  teachers,  this  plan  meets  with  great 
ftl^oval.^ 

The  World's  Largest  Libraries. 

United  States  Consnl  Eugene  Germain,  at  Znrich,  Switzerland,  writes  under 
dateof  Angnst31,1897: 

The  largest  and  beet  collection  of  books  in  the  world  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
National  Library  of  Franca  This  collection  contains  2,600,000  bound  volumes 
and  about  1,300,000  copies  of  pamphlets;  in  other  words,  it  contains  about  double 
the  books  at  the  British  Mnsenm. 

The  building,  which  is  now  known  as  the  **Bibliot^ne  Nationale,"  was  at  one 
time  the  home  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  To  Charles  V  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  its  fonnder. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Russia,  established  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1714,  is  the 
third  among  the  world^s  great  libraries.  It  contains  about  1,200,000  volnmes  and 
abont  26,000  nciannscripts.  It  attained  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  European 
libraries  by  the  acquisition  of  the  celebrated  Zalusky  collection;  Count  Zalusky 
had  collected  about  260,000  volnmes  and  10,000  MSS.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  Russia  the  collection  of  books  in  their  possession  was  taken  in 
charge  by  Prince  Italinsky,  and  among  other  libraries  the  prince  transferred  the 
Zalnsky  collection  from  the  Jesuit  college  at  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
mo0t  important  of  the  manuscripts  in  this  library  is  the  famous  *' Codex  Sinaiti- 
CHS  "of  the  Greek  Bible,  brought  from  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount 
Sinai  by  Professor  Tischendorf  in  1859. 

The  fourth  largest  library  is  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  with  850,000  volumes. 
It  was  started  in  1661  by  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William.  The  Royal 
Library  of  Munich  contains  540,000  books  and  400,000  pamphlets.  This  library  is 
especially  rich  in  incunabula,  and  occupies  the  finest  library  building  in  Europe. 

The  fifth  in  rank  is  the  United  States  Library,  with  680,000  volumes;  Strass- 
bnrg,  with  645,000,  is  sixth;  Boston,  with  597,152  volumes,  is  seventh.  The  eighth 
is  the  Imperial  Library  in  Vienna,  containing  570,000  volumes  and  about  20,000 
HSS.  The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  is  the  largest  Scandinavian  library, 
fonnded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  particularly  strong  in  Icelandic  litera- 
ture. Among  its  most  valuable  MSS.  is  the  collection  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
Danish  astronomer.  The  most  valuable  library  in  Italy  is  in  the  Vatican,  but  the 
largest,  containing  400,000  volumes,  is  in  Florence. 

Chief  among  the  collections  open  to  the  public  in  Belgium  is  the  Royal  Library, 
containing  no  less  than  405,000  books  and  80,000  MSS. 

The  University  of  Bonn. 

Report  of  Vice  and  Acting  Consul  W.  H.  Madden,  of  Cologne,  Germany. 

The  Frederick  William  University,  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  is  frequented  by 
•bout  2,000  students.  If  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Leipzig,  with  about  9,000, 4,000,  and 
3,000  students,  respectively,  rank  as  the  largest  among  German  universities,  Bonn 
is  entitled  to  the  fii-st  place  among  the  smaller  ones. 

It  is  a  healthy  town  of  43,000  inhabitants,  much  in  favor  as  a  residence  by 
learned  men  and  artists,  retired  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Seven  Mountains  offers  opportunities  for  delightful  excursions  in  sum- 
'^iw,  it  being  possible  to  reach  in  one  afternoon  the  beautiful  si)ot8,  Godesberg, 
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Koenigswinter,  and  Rolandseck.    Well-to-do  students  can  even  reside  in  Oodes- 
berg  or  Koenigswinter. 

The  expenses  of  living  are,  according  to  American  ideas,  relatively  small.  A 
stndfent  engages  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  half  year,  paying  monthly.  The  price 
of  one  room  is  from  15  to  25  marks  ($8.57  to  $5.95)  a  month;  for  two,  25  to  40 
marks  ($9.52),  with  attendance.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  come  to  about  75 
marks.  Thus  for  100  marks  ($23.80)  board  and  lodging  are  obtainable,  good 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  even  fastidious  young  men.  The  average 
amount  for  board  and  lodging  would  not  exceed  75  marks. 

The  expenses  of  the  university  course  are  likewise  moderate.  The  matricula- 
tion fees  come  to  18  marks  ($4.28) ;  those  for  private  lectures  four  times  a  week  to 
about  20  marks  ($4. 75) .  The  fees  for  medical  lectures  are  usually  higher.  Besides, 
each  student  pays  8  marks  ($1.90),  Auditbrengeld,  and  contributes  2  marks  to  an 
academical  sick  fund—an  admirable  institution,  providing  in  case  of  illness, 
admission  into  a  hospital,  medical  attendance  and  medicine  gratis. 

German  students  are  only  allowed  to  matriculate  on  producing  a  certificate 
proving  that  they  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  public  classical  school 
(gymnasium)  or  a  modern  high  school  (realschule).  This  examination  is  for 
youths  from  18  to  20  who  have  attended  a  high  school  for  nine  years.  Young 
men,  likewise,  who  possess  only  the  certificate  entitling  them  to  one  year's  military 
service,  are  admitted  for  four  terms  of  six  months  each.  They  are  from  15  to  17 
years  of  age,  having  attended  a  high  school  for  six  years  and  learned  either  French 
and  English  or  Latin  and  Greek.  As  regards  foreigners,  the  rule  is  that  they  can 
matriculate  and  be  entered  in  any  faculty,  provided  they  prove  that  they  possess 
an  education  equivalent  to  the  above.  Thus  their  admission  is  made  easy  and  a 
cordial  welcome  extended  to  them.  Should  a  young  man  desire,  however,  to  go 
up  for  an  examination  he  will  do  well  to  furnish  himself  with  a  certificate  that  he 
has  attended  a  university  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  German  students  almost  entire  freedom  is  accorded 
both  in  their  private  life  and  in  their  studies,  the  university  exercising  only  the 
mildest  supervision  over  the  latter.  They  do  not,  however,  often  abuse  their  lib- 
erty, having  been  trained  for  nine  years  to  hard  work  both  at  home  and  at  school 
Nevertheless,  during  the  first  or  even  the  second  half  year  there  is  not  generally 
much  work  done,  a  sort  of  tacit  right  to  a  year  of  freedom  being  conceded  to 
them,  and  when  grown  accustomed  to  their  independence  they  renew  their  former 
habits  of  diligence. 

The  Bonn  University  consists  of  five  faculties:  Divinity,  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic; law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  A  Catholic  theological  faculty  is  found  else- 
where only  in  Breslau  and  Tubingen.  The  Episcopal  authorities  are  permitted  to 
exercise  a  certain  influence  in  this  faculty. 

The  philosophical  faculty  embraces  all  subjects  not  comprehended  in  the  first 
four  faculties-  history,  philosophy,  philology,  classical  romance  and  German, 
mathematics;  chemistry,  science,  zoology,  all  being  comprised.  The  Increasing 
importance  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  science  departments  has-led  in  other 
universities  to  a  division  into  two  sections— history  and  philology  in  the  one, 
mathematics  and  natural  science  in  the  other.  In  two  universities  a  complete 
separation  has  already  taken  place,  there  being  a  natural  science  faculty  as  well 
as  a  philological  faculty.    Bonn,  however,  still,  outwardly,  retains  the  old  union. 

In  the  winter  1896-97  the  number  of  students  in  the  different  facilities  was  as 
follows — 

Protestan  t  theology 8S 

Catholic  theology 380 

Law 457 

Medicine *. 814 

Philosophy .^ ^ 785 
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and  at  the  Agricnltnral  College  at  Poppelsdorf ,  in  connection  with,  the  university, 
there  were  40  students.  The  teaching  staflf  consisted  at  that  time  of  71  ordinary 
professors,  29  extraordinary,  43  private  lecturers  (privat-docenten),  4  tutors 
(lectoren),  and  at  the  Agricultural  College  above  mentioned  11  ordinary  and  13 
extraordinary  professors.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the  different 
miiversity  teachers  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  constitutions  of 
German  universities. 

The  University  of  Bonn,  although  only  founded  in  1818,  has  in  the  main  the 
same  constitution  as  all  the  other  German  universities,  which  in  many  points 
retain  the  mediaeval  system.  They  were  originally  self-governing  corporations 
possessed  of  considerable  privileges.  The  teaching  staff  was  recruited  from  the 
students,  the  ablest  of  the  latter  starting  lectures  on  their  own  account  and  gath- 
ering audiences.  The  corporation  granted  the  right  to  do  this  by  bestowing 
academical  degrees.  The  title  of  licentiate  has  survived  only  in  the  theological 
faculty,  but  that  of  doctor  in  all  the  faculties,  it  representing  the  sole  direct 
advantage  which  the  university  has  full  power  to  confer. 

The  value  of  the  doctor's  degree  varies  in  the  different  universities  and  in  the 
several  faculties  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  The  faculties  in 
Boon  all  require  of  the  candidates  a  written  dissertation  involving  scientific 
research,  as  well  as  a  viva  voce  examination. 

In  jurisprudence  the  highest  proficiency  is  exacted  and  a  degree  only  rarely  con- 
ferred, while  that  in  philosophy  is  but  a  little  less  difficult  of  attainment.  The 
act  of  receiving  the  degree  itself  has  become  a  mere  ceremony,  in  which  various 
ancient  usages  are  retained.  Even  the  final  disputation,  in  which  the  candidate 
defends  his  theses,  is  devoid  of  any  significance.  The  granting  of  a  degree,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  attended  with  considerable  expense  to  the  graduate,  is  a  private 
affair  of  the  university.  The  State  respects  the  title  and  protects  it  from  misuse, 
but  recognizes  no  rights  or  claims  upon  itself  on  the  part  of  its  possessor.  The 
sole  privilege  that  it  confers  is  the  right  of  giving  lectures  in  a  university,  never- 
theless it  is  indisx)ensable  to  a  learned  career. 

The  graduate  commences  his  university  career  as  private  lecturer  (privat-docent) , 
but  receives  no  salary.  He  announces  his  lectures.  As,  however,  attendance  at 
any  particular  lecture  is  not  compulsory,  his  success  depends  entirely  upon  his 
power  of  attracting  students.  Should  he  be  successful,  he  is  appointed  extraor- 
dinary professor  by  the  faculty  or  called  in  that  capacity  to  another  university, 
the  minister  of  instruction  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs  confirming  the 
election.  The  salary  of  extraordinary  professors  is  small  and  the  position  not  one 
of  much  importance,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  university  being  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  the  ordinary  professors. 

The  *'  lectoren  "  are  teachers  of  modem  languages,  and  mostly  foreigners,  and  can 
become  professors  should  they  devote  themselves  to  philosophy  and  literature. 

The  assistants,  young  .men  who  have  taken  their  doctor's  degree  and  are  mostly 
preparing  for  a  university  career,  give  their  services  to  the  medical  staff  in  the 
clinical  hospitals  and  to  the  directors  of  the  various  laboratories. 

There  exists  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  different  universities  in  their 
efforts  to  attract  specially  capable  men  by  urging  the  ministers  to  offer  higher 
salaries,  and  thus  induce  them  to  exchange  one  sphere  of  work  for  another.  This 
rivalry  is  not  confined  to  Prussian  universities,  all  the  German,  also  Austrian, 
Swiss,  and  even  Russian  universities  taking  part  in  it,  the  result  of  which  is  much 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  learned  world,  for  it  may  happen  that  a  professor  is  to  be 
found  at  one  time  in  Dorpat,  shortly  afterwards  in  Strassburg,  and  finally  in 
Berlin. 

The  ordinary  professors  of  each  faculty  elect  annually  one  of  their  number  to 
be  dean,  and  the  whole  body  of  these  professors  elect  the  rector,  who  likewise  fills 
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his  office  for  a  year.  The  deans  form  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between 
the  undergraduates  and  the  university,  the  rector  representing  the  university.  A 
committee  of  professors,  the  senate,  assist  him  in  council.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Prussian  universities  possess  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  internal  affairs- 
freedom  in  teaching  is  jealously  guarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  its 
own  rights,  viz,  the  whole  administration  of  the  finances,  and  by  merely  granting 
or  refusing  funds  exerts  great  influence.  Each  university  has  a  curator,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  minister,  and  exercises  the  governmental  control.  The 
post  is  a  difficult  one,  calling  for  much  tact,  and  is  filled  by  an  ex-minister  or  an 
official  of  that  department.  The  present  curator  in  Bonn,  von  Bothenburg,  was 
formerly  under  secretary.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
State,  but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  professors  can  neither  be  removed 
nor  made  to  retire  except  of  their  own  free  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
has  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  entire  control  of  the  examinations.  State  exam- 
inations are  held  in  each  faculty,  and  it  is  these  which  open  the  door  to  an  official 
career  and  to  medical  and  legal  practice.  The  State  appoints  in  each  province  an 
examining  body,  which  is  annually  renewed,  consisting,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
ordinary  professors  of  the  respective  universities.  But  the  whole  institution  is 
formally  dissociated  from  the  university,  and  the  goal  of  their  studies  is  for  the 
many  the  State  examination,  for  the  few  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  this  way  also 
the  State  wields  a  far  greater  influence  upon  university  life  than  would  appear  on 
a  superficial  view,  for  a  man  naturally  selects  the  lectures  of  his  future  examiner. 

As  regards  the  professors  of  to-day,  the  writer  is  unfortunately  not  in  a  i)08ition 
to  give  his  individual  opinion,  except  upon  those  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  others.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  only  men  of  exceptional  ability  are  called 
to  Bonn,  which  is  a  rich  place,  and  having  great  attractions  is  selected  by  many 
in  preference  to  a  larger  university.  Many  eminent  names  figure  in  its  history. 
We  may  mention  that  in  Protestant  theology  the  liberal  as  well  as  the  orthodox 
school  is  represented.  But  when  recently  complaints  were  made  by  the  orthodox 
the  Government  took  measures  to  strengthen  the  positive  element  in  the  faculty. 

In  physiology  Pflueger  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  authorities.  Professor  Schede, 
who  succeeded  Trendelnburg,  the  surgeon,  now  at  Leipzig,  is  thought  well  of. 
Fritsch,  the  gynaecologist,  and  Koester,  the  pathologist,  were  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished scientists.  In  the  philosophical  faculty  the  classics  are  brilliantly  repre- 
sented. The  names  Boecheler,  Usener,  and  Svescheke,  the  archa?ologist,  are 
renowned  far  beyond  Germany.  The  chief  representative  of  the  German  lan- 
guage is  Willmann,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  minister,  Puttkammer,  has  intro- 
duced a  reformed  German  orthography,  which,  however,  does  not  yet  find  gen- 
eral acceptance.  In  other  branches  also  the  philosophical  faculty  is  rich  in  learned 
men.  Foerster,  an  authority  in  the  philology  of  the  romance  languages,  worthily 
fills  the  chair  of  Frederick  Diez,  the  founder  of  that  science. 

In  the  department  of  natural  science  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Clausius, 
the  first  to  propound  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  of  Hertz,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  theory  of  the  undulating  motion  of  electricity,  and  of  whose  famous  experi- 
ments the  whole  world  is  still  talking,  and  of  Kekule,  the  great  chemist— all  dead 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  Whether  their  successors  will  be  reckoned 
among  the  illustrious  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
choice  of  its  professors  Bonn  upholds  the  best  traditions. 

The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  summer  term  lasting  nomi- 
nally from  April  15  to  August  15,  and  the  winter  term  from  October  15  to  March 
15.  In  reality,  owing  to  a  late  commencement  and  early  close  one  must  deduct 
at  least  one  month,  the  academical  year  being  thus  reduced  to  eight  months. 

The  lectures  are  private  and  public.    The  private  ones,  for  which  fees  are 
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charged,  are  mostly  of  a  severely  scientific  character;  the  public  ones  are  free  and 
of  ft  more  popnlar  character,  thus  attracting  students  from  other  faculties.  The 
priirate  lectures— coU^um  is  the  students*  expression — take  up  more  time  and 
are  termed  "lectures  of  four  hours,"  when  given  four  times  a  week  for  one  hour. 
The  honorarium  is  fixed  and  received  by  the  respective  privat  docent  or  private 
lecturer.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot,  however,  to  abolish  the  fees,  and  the  Qov- 
emment  is  treating  with  the  university  resi>ecting  another  method  of  regulating 
the  emoluments  of  the  professors.  American  onlookers  should,  above  all,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  official  salaries  are  often  small  according  to  our  ideas,  but  that 
this  is  partly  compensated  by  pensions  and  provisions  for  widows  and  orphans. 

Besides  ihe  lectures  in  which  only  the  professor  speaks,  there  are  in  all  depart- 
ments opportunities  for  practical  training.  In  law,  theology,  and  philosophy 
there  are  so^alled  seminaries  where  intercourse  is  freer  between  professor  and 
student.  They  read  together,  and  g^ve  and  receive  a  stimulus  to  individual 
research.  Nevertheless  the  seminaries  are  kept  somewhat  apart  from  the  general 
life  of  the  university,  the  number  of  members  being  limited,  and  it  being  consid- 
ered an  advantage  to  be  admitted.  They  are,  in  fact,  institutions  with  special 
financial  administration,  special  buildings,  and  usually  possessing  a  valuable 
library.  Of  these  seminaries  there  are  in  Bonn  not  fewer  than  ten.  Correspond- 
ing to  tiiem  in  the  natural  science  department  there  are  institutes  in  the  medical 
clinical  hospitals.  Of  the  former  there  are  eleven,  of  the  latter  eight,  most  of  them 
located  in  fine  new  buildings  and  supplied  with  excellent  museums.  There  are 
institutes  for  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  chemistry;  clinical  hospitals  for  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  internal  organs,  for  women,  and  for  mental 
cases.  Of  course,  these  are  not  all  in  one  building,  but  are  dispersed  over  the 
town,  some  being  as  far  away  as  Poppelsdorf . 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  university  library,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  country;  the  botanical  gardens,  the  observatory,  and  various  museums. 
We  thus  see  here  in  a  small  space,  developed  in  the  course  of  a  century,  an  insti- 
tution which,  were  it  to  be  suddenly  called  into  existence,  would  require  an 
outlay  of  millions,  but  whose  organization  can  only  be  understood  as  an  historical 
growth. 

Report  ox  Public  Instruction  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Report  of  Consul  Albert  W.  Sw alm,  of  Montevideo,  Urugruay. 

The  annual  report  of  public  instruction  for  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  been 
issued,  and  the  figures  presented  by  Don  Urbano  Chucarro  show  a  veiy  conmiend- 
able  degree  of  progress  and  development.  From  the  voluminous  report  I  trans- 
late the  material  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  educational  world.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Uruguay  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  South 
American  States  in  educational  matters,  and  from  1876,  when  education  was  first 
made  a  governmental  matter  in  the  way  of  support  and  official  care,  up  to  the 
pr^ent  time  there  has  been  but  one  year  in  which  there  was  no  increase  in  public 
scboolB.  (In  a  parenthetical  way,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  during  the  said 
period  the  country  had  to  overcome  the  effects  of  three  revolutions.)  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  the  several  departments,  or  counties,  as  they  may  be  called, 
is  533 y  and  they  have  an  average  term  time  of  nine  months.  The  cities  and  towns 
have  181  schools,  the  rural  sections  reporting  352,  and  the  increase  in  recent  years 
has  been  more  largely  in  the  latter  class.  The  change  is  shown  thus:  In  1876,  68 
per  cent  were  city  schools  and  33  per  cent  country  schools.  In  1896  the  country 
schools  had  67  per  cent  and  the  city  list  stood  at  33  per  cent. 

In  grades  they  stands  as  follows:  First  grade,  53;  second  grade,  124;  third  grade, 
4,  and  ungraded,  852.    Classified  by  sex,  there  are  69  for  boys  (varones)  exclu- 
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sively,  47  for  girls  (nifias) ,  and  417  mixed.  These  latter  have  proven  very  success- 
ful, notwithstanding  that  the  idea  clashed  somewhat  harshly  with  the  old  rule  of 
absolute  separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  averages  nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
while  that  figure  may  appear  low,  it  is  very  considerably  the  highest  reported  in 
South  American  States.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  educational 
men  of  Uruguay  are  very  earnest  and  very  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  greater  attendance,  in  which  the  interest  of  parents  gives  most  helpful  aid. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1896  was  1,990;  of  these,  1,041  were  in  the 
public  schools  and  949  in  private  schools,  the  teachers  being  all  natives  but  606. 
The  male  teachers  numbered  601;  the  female  1,889.  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  51,312,  and  in  the  private  schools  22,689. 

These  public  schools,  church  and  secular,  are  largely  located  in  the  cities,  there 
being  289  in  town  to  90  in  the  country,  a  total  of  379  for  the  whole  State.  This 
gives  a  total  of  912  schools,  public  and  private. 

The  total  cost  of  the  public  schools  per  scholar  was,  for  each  scholar  enrolled, 
$12.38;  for^ach  attendant  the  cost  was  $18.83,  Uruguay  money,  the  Uruguayan 
dollar  being  $1.03/,?^  of  the  money  of  the  United  States.  The  department  has 
paid  out  $727,827.82  for  the  period  reported,  but  the  sum  will  be  exceeded  by  the 
year  1897.  Of  the  school  buildings,  156  are  owned  by  the  department  and  538  are 
rented,  and  the  rent  account  foots  up  to  $180,256.56,  and  the  superintendent  very 
wisely  regrets  that  the  rent  takes  out  so  much  good  money  from  the  fund,  when 
there  is  such  great  need  for  all  and  much  more  in  more  direct  educational  work. 
The  average  pay  for  the  teachers  is,  for  males,  $36.65;  females,  $33.25,  or  a  mean 
average  of  $35.50. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  system  may  be  named  a  normal  school  for 
teachers,  for  males  only,  there  being  in  successful  operation  one  for  females 
already.  In  these  schools  the  modern  methods  of  fitting  men  and  women  for 
their  work  are  used,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  under  the  changed  conditions,  as 
understood  in  comparison  between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  high-school  system  as  known  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
is  a  university,  with  public  support  and  under  governmental  control.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Vazquez  Acevedo  is  the  rector  or  president  of  the  board.  The  university  has  law, 
medical,  engineering,  and  collegiate  departments,  and  also  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  collegiate  department.  The  attendance  is  very  flat- 
tering, and  the  work  done  commends  itself  to  the  student  of  any  nation  for  its 
thoroughness. 

The  grading  of  the  public  schools  is  apparently  on  about  the  same  level  as  the 
American  grade  for  the  first  grade,  but  the  second  and  third  grades  are  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  American  grade  of  same  number,  and  these  should  properly 
be  classed  as  second  to  fifth,  and  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  American  classification. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  and  private  schools  is  reported  as  follows: 


Schools. 

City.     Country. 

Total. 

Public 

29,506 
10,126 

21,806 
8,668 

«'2J 

Private 

&,es» 

Total 

48,662 

^,368 

74,001 
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By  the  grade  they  stand  as  follows: 


Schoola.  City.     Country. 

16.840 
4,006 


PlTBt  grade 11,808 

Secondgrade '     16.382 

Third  grade 1,321 


Total 23,506  i       21,806 


In  the  city  private  schools  there  are  6,898  ungraded,  3,734  on  collegiate  studies, 
and  8,994  in  church  schools— or  for  these  a  total  of  19,126  scholars.  In  the  coun- 
try private  schools,  there  are  2,459  ungraded,  403  on  collegiate  lines,  and  699  in 
chorch  care.    The  average  general  attendance  was  74  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

This  report  and  x>ersonal  observation  proves  that  the  administrative  powers  of 
Uruguay  are  deeply  interested  in  public  and  general  education  for  the  masses,  and 
that,  so  far  as  their  finances  will  permit,  all  possible  aid  will  be  given  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  system  that  shall  be  a  model  one  in  every  respect. 

There  has  been  gathered  here,  in  connection  with  the  National  Museum,  a  very 
complete  collection  of  pedagogical  equipment,  in  which  many  appliances  are  ^een 
md  many  have  been  adopted  and  are  in  daily  use  in  the  schools.  But  things  dis- 
tinctively local  merit  the  highest  praise  and  show  best  of  skill  in  manufacture 
and  wisdom  in  application. 

Montevideo,  November  3, 1897. 
BD  97 96 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


OoanzNTS— I.  Sereral  problems  in  graded-flohool  management.— n.  Education  in 
HawaiL— nL  The  Indian  problem  from  an  Indian*8  standpoint. 

L-SEVEKAL  PBOBLEMS  IN  GRADED-SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.' 

tten  IS  a  g^rowing  conviistioii  among  the  more  intelligent  observers  of  oar 
graded  sjstem  of  schools,  that  tbore  are  serions  defects  either  in  the  system  its^ 
or  ia  its  administration.  This  oonrietiim  is  the  strongest  where  the  sdiools  haye 
nsdbed  the  highest  degree  of  system  and  nnifonnity— where,  in  otiier  words,  the 
syifam,  as  assrstem.  has  attained  tiie  highest  perfection. 

That  we  wacj  better  consider  these  defects,  let  as  glance  at  the  medianical  f ea- 
tves  of  a  sjstem  of  graded  schocds— not  a  real  sjstem  as  actually  administered 
anywhere,  bni  a  syrtem  ideally  perfect  as  a  mechaniam. 

In  tiie  first  place,  it  maps  oat  and  prescribes  a  definite  and  detailed  oonrse  of 
^dj  and  instmction,  the  best  that  is  practicable  if  not  the  best  theoretically  pes- 
sftle.  This  course  is  sobdiTided,  and  the  time  for  the  mastery  of  eadi  part,  as 
villasltewiiole,  is  definitely  fixed.  The  pupils  are  next  divided  into  grades  or 
rlMscB,  correspondiBg  to  the  snbdiriflioBS  of  the  coarse,  and  all  the  pupils  of  eadi 
giade  or  dass  wxe  reqniied  to  pursue  the  mae  stadies,  to  the  same  extent,  in  the 
anas  order,  and  with  the  same  rate  of  progrsos.  In  other  words,  the  mechanism 
of  the  ipraded  system  demands  abaolate  nnifurmity  in  each  grade,  and  the  mote 
netrly  this  essential  condition  is  realized  the  more  nearly  perfect  is  its  mechanieal 


This  view  diseloees  the  diffienities  which  attend  the  administration  of  the  sya- 
taBL  Ae  a  mechanism,  it  demands  that  pnpUs  of  the  same  grade  attend  school 
vitii  zttgnlarity,  and  thai  tiiey  possess  equal  attainments,  equal  mental  ci^[»city, 
eifasl  physical  vigor,  equal  home  assistance  and  opportunity,  and  that  they  be 
iaitiueted  by  teachers  pnsqeasing  equal  ability  and  skill.  But  this  uniformity 
dofls  iiot«]3sL  Teachers  posscos  unequal  skill  and  power.  Pupils  do  not  enter 
edttol  at  the  ssme  age;  some  attend  only  a  poiftion  of  each  year;  otiiers  attend 
imgmlarly,  and  the  members  of  the  same  class  possess  unequal  ability  and  have 
isasqiud  aasistsnce  and  opportunity.  Thui  want  of  unifOTmity  in  conditions 
QskcB  the  aiecbatnicaJ  operation  of  tiie  ^rstem  imperfect,  and  hence  its  tendency 
is  to  force  uniformity,  thus  sacrificing  its  true  function  as  a  means  of  education 
to  its  perfect  action  as  a  medianism.  TfaisiB  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  system 
vhoft  operated  as  a  machine,  and  hence  the  great  difficulty  in  administering  it  is 
to  ooDtrol  &is  Procrustean  tendency  and  secure  a  necessary  degree  of  uniformity 
wtthont  ignoring  or  forcibly  reducing  differences  in  pupils  and  teachOTs. 

Ite  foregoing  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  an  intelligettt  o(Misideration  of  sev- 
«tal  faoblema  in  the  management  of  graded  schools. 


'A payer f«ad before  theelementarj  depRrtment  of  the  National  Educational  Awociation  In 
I^Hroit,  Angost  4, 1971,  by  E.  E.  White,  A.  M. 
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I.  How  can  pupils  be  taught  in  classes  in  a  graded  system  without  sacrificing 
their  indiyidual  powers  and  wants? 

The  pupils  in  graded  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided  into  classes,  and  to 
secure  necessary  economy  these  classes  are  made  as  large  as  practicable.  The 
fewer  the  number  of  pupils  embraced  in  the  system,  the  fewer  must  be  the  nxmi- 
ber  of  classes,  and  as  a  consequence  the  greater  must  be  the  inequality  in  the 
attainments  and  capacity  of  the  members  of  each  class,  and  hence  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  now  under  consideration.  If  the  teacher  of  a  class  adapt 
his  instruction  and  requirements  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  his  pupils,  the  great 
majority  are  hurried  over  their  studies  and  receive  a  superficial  and  imperfect 
training.  If  he  adapt  his  class  work  to  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  class,  the 
great  majority  are  held  back,  and  as  a  consequence  not  only  sacrifice  time  and 
opportunity,  but  fall  into  careless  and  indolent  habits  of  study.  The  remaining 
course  is  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  class  work  to  the  medium  or  average  capac- 
ity of  his  pupils,  with  such  special  attention  to  the  more  and  the  less  advanced 
pupils  as  may  meet  to  some  extent  their  wants.  But  here  comes  in  the  ''per  cent 
system,"  with  its  demands.  That  the  class,  as  a  whole,  may  attain  a  high  average 
per  cent,  it.  is  necessary  that  the  lowest  members  of  it  reach  a  good  standard,  and 
this  results  in  the  holding  back  of  the  bright  and  industrious  pupils  until  by 
iteration  and  reiteration  the  dull  and  indolent  may  be  brought  to  the  required 
standard.  The  amount  of  time  and  talent  thus  wasted  in  some  graded  schools,  is 
very  great.  This  is  not  always  evident  to  the  teacher,  since  the  brightest  pupils, 
being  chained  to  the  dullest,  soon  learn  to  keep  step,  scarcely  showing  their  abil- 
ity to  advance  more  rapidly.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  aggravated  when  classes 
are  promoted  en  masse  from  grade  to  grade,  the  pupils  being  tj^us  chained  to  each 
other  year  after  year  or  throughout  the  course— an  efficient  process  for  reducing 
pupils  to  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  statement  of  these  difficulties  suggests  their  partial  remedy.  The  brighter 
and  more  capable  pupils  in  each  class  must  have  the  opportunity  to  work  away 
from  the  less  capable  and  to  step  forward  into  a  higher  class  when  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  lower  classmates  becomes  too  gre&t  for  a  profitable  union 
in  the  same  class.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  proi>er  interval  between  the  suc- 
cessive classes,  and  the  reclassification  of  pupils  must  be  made  with  corresponding 
frequency. 

Exi)erience  alone  can  determine  what  this  interval  should  4)e  and  the  frequency 
with  which  pupils  should  be  promoted.  It  is  possible  that  both  of  these  facts  may 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  pupils  included  in  a  graded  system,  a  much 
more  complete  classification  being  possible  in  large  cities  than  in  small  towns. 
While  this  may  be  true,  it  is  believed  by  many  experienced  superintendents  and 
other  intelligent  observers  that  the  universal  experience  of  graded  schools  con- 
demns the  prevalent  practice  of  promoting  pupils  but  once  a  year,  with  a  year's 
interval  between  the  classes.  TKis  wide  interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  needed  reclassification  of  pupils.  The  more  capable  pupils  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  class,  since  this  obliges  them  to  go  over  the  ground  of  two  years 
in  one— a  task  successfully  performed  by  very  few  pupils — and  the  less  advanced 
pupils  can  not  be  put  back  into  a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and 
ambition,  if  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  school.  It  may  be  well  for  a  few  pupils 
in  any  system  of  graded  schools  to  si>end  an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the  previous 
year's  work,  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  usually  the  result  of  an  imwise 
attempt  to  hold  pupils  too  long  together.  Large  classes  of  young  pupils  can  not 
be  kept  together  even  for  one  year  without  serious  loss  both  to  those  who  are  held 
back  and  to  those  who  are  unduly  hurried.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  classi- 
fication and  promotion  that  shall  provide  for  the  breaking  of  classes  at  least  twice 
a  year,  with  a  transfer  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  their  union  with  the  less 
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advanced  pnpOs  of  the  next  higher  class,  and  also  with  8x>ecinl  transfers  of  bright 
pupils  from  class  to  class  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  special  provision  for 
prnpHs  deficient  in  some  branch  of  stndy. 

We  are  aware  that  the  system  of  annnal  promotions  has  special  advantages.  It 
reduces  the  nnmber  of  classes  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  it  saves  labor 
snd  trouble,  especially  when  classes  are  promoted  in  a  body  on  a  minimum  stand- 
ard. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  procrustean  system  which  puts  pupils  in 
classes,  reduces  them  to  the  same  capacity,  and  moves  them  regularly  and  evenly 
forward  requires  little  skill  or  trouble  to  run  it,  but  this  can  not  compensate  for 
the  serious  losses  involved.  The  highest  good  of  pupils  ought  never  to  be  sacri-* 
fioed  to  secure  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  and  uniformity  of  results. 

IL  Another  problem  in  the  management  of  graded  schools,  to  which  attention 
is  called,  may  be  thus  stated:  How  to  subject  the  results  of  school  instruction  to 
examination  tests  and  not  narrow  and  groove  such  instruction. 

In  a  graded  system  of  schools  there  must  necessarily  be  some  uniform  basis  of 
classification  and  promotion,  since  the  object  of  classifying  pupils  is  to  bring  those 
of  like  attainments  into  the  same  classes  that  they  may  advance  together,  and ' 
at  the  same  time  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  instruction 
imparted.  The  promotion  of  pupils  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  or  by 
classes  without  reference  to  relative  attainments,  is,  as  all  experience  shows,  sub- 
Tersive  of  classification  and  thoroughness  of  instruction;  and  especially  is  this 
true  in  a  system  of  schools  cojnprlsing  several  departments  or  classes  of  the  same 
grade.  Teachers  diflfer  widely  in  skill  and  efficiency,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  superficial  the  teacher  the  higher  his  estimate  of  the  attainments  of  his 
pupils.  Hence  the  relative  acquirements  and  standing  of  pupils  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  some  uniform  test;  and  the  more  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive this  test  the  more  complete,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the 
resulting  classification.  Moreover,  teachers  as  a  class  need  the  check  of  test 
examinations  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  advancement  of  their  pupils.  I  have  seen 
graded  schools  in  which  all  proper  classification  was  destroyed  by  the  strife 
between  teachers  to  advance  their  pupils  into  higher  books  and  studies. 

But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  necessity  or  value  of  test  examinations,  they 
are  very  generally  employed  in  graded  schools,  and  their  character  largely  deter- 
mines the  character  of  school  instruction.  If  the  examination  tests  are  narrow 
and  technical,  the  instruction  will  be  narrow  and  technical;  if  the  tests  run  to 
figure,  the  instruction  will  run  to  figures;  if  the  tests  demand  details,  they  will 
'*  emphasize  and  make  imperative  all  the  lumber  of  the  text-books; "  If  they  cover 
only  a  part  of  the  studies,  the  non-test  studies  will  receive  little  attention.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  school  instruction  :*s  never  much  wider  or 
better  than  the  tests  by  which  it  is  measured. 

This  narrowing  and  grooving  tendency  of  test  examinations  is  greatly  increased 
when  the  results  are  used  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  standing  of  schools  and 
the  success  of  teachers.  The  principal  of  the  first  grammar  school  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  East  once  said  to  the  writer:  "My  success  as  a  teacher  is 
measured  by  the  per  cent  of  correct  answers  my  pupils  give  to  the  series  of  ques- 
tions submitted  in  the  examinations  for  promotion  to  the  high  school.  Whatever 
qmUifications  these  tests  call  for  I  must  produce  or  fail.  I  can  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  my  instruction  is  right  or  wrong.  I  must  prepare  my  wares  for  the 
market.'^  Few  teachers  can  resist  the  grooving  influence  of  such  a  system,  and, 
in  spite  of  it,  teach  according  to  their  better  knowledge  and  judgment.  I  have 
seen  blackboards  covered  with  '*  probable  "  questions,  and  classes,  meeting  before 
and  after  school  to  be  crammed  with  set  answers  to  them,  as  a  preparation  for  a 
test  examination.  I  have  known  classes  to  memorize  the  names  of  all  the  bones 
in  ttie  human  body,  hundreds  of  dates  in  American  history,  and  scores  of  the 
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mechanical  proceflses  of  meB8iirat]on«  because  theee  tiuogs  wero  koovn  faobUei 
of  ttie  questum  maker.  I  hare  known  the  instmctioD  of  an  entire  ooris  of  inter- 
mediate or  grammar-school  teachers  to  be  largely  concentrated  on  three  or  four 
test  studies,  to  the  great  neglect  of  other  branches  of  eqnal,  if  not  giei^er,  is^or- 
tance.  Principals  hare  neglected  tiie  lower  claases  in  their  schools  andgiTen  their 
time  and  energies  for  weeks  to  the  iq;>ecial  drilling  of  their  first  class— the  one  to 
be  subjected  to  the  conq>aratiTe  test— and  pnpils  hare  thns  been  fearfully  oTar- 
iairiced. 

The  difficulties  and  errors  thus  pointed  out  suggest  their  remedies.  We  have 
only  time  for  three  or  four  specifications.  The  eaawilnation  iests  ahoold  be  as 
wide  as  the  approved  course  of  instruction,  eoTering  every  stndy  and  erary  impor- 
tant exercise.  Sinoe  tiiis  can  not  be  done  when  the  examinatiops  are  eondacled 
ezclusiyely  in  writing,  the  written  tests  should  be  supplemented  by  oral  ones, 
relating  not  only  to  the  branches  of  study,  but  also  to  the  diso^^lineof  the  schools, 
their  moral  influence  and  life,  the  manners  inculcated,  and  the  general  cnltme 
imparted.  It  is  true  that  this  will  require  time,  but  are  not  these  things  as 
important  as  the  narrow  and  technical  knowledge  usually  covered  by  the  written 
tests? 

Again,  the  questions  should  be  so  framed  as  to  test  tiie  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught—his  comprehension  of  tiie  leading  facta  and  prindidee,  rather 
than  his  fMniliarity  with  the  details  and  verbiage  of  the  text-book.  They  should' 
place  training  before  cramming  and  culture  before  technics.  It  is  true  that 
classes  thus  examined  will  not  reach  as  high  a  per  cent  as  th#y  would  were  the 
tests  confined  strictly  to  the  text-books— were  every  question  to  fall  within  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction.  But  the  object  of  a  teat  examination  is  not  to 
assist  pupils  in  reaching  a  high  per  cent,  but  to  determine  vrhat  they  actually 
know  and  to  indicate  what  they  ought  to  Imow.  When  dassee  reacdi  an  aven^ 
of  CO  to  100  per  cent  in  a  test  examination,  the  fact  is  of  itself  evidence  that  the 
tests  were  either  grooved  to  a  narrow  course  of  instruction,  or  that  the  special 
drilling  of  the  more  backward  pupils  was  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  time 
and  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  oth^  pupils. 

^Another  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  results  of  test  examinations  should  not  be 
used  to  compare  schools  and  teachers.  A  careful  obeorvation  <tf  this  practioe  for 
years  has  convinced  me  that  such  ccmiparisons  are  generally  unjust  and  mischie- 
vous. There  is  of  ten  a  marked  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  the  diforent  dis- 
tricts in  a  dty,  in  the  number  of  pui^  under  instruction,  andin other  eraditioas 
for  which  the  board  of  educaticm  and  the  public  make  no  allowance.  Moteovw, 
these  published  tables  of  examination  per  cents  often  put  a  premium  on  ^Moial 
cramming  and  false  teaching,  and  sometimes  on  downright  dishonesty.  The 
teacher  who  ignores  higher  motives  and  bends  all  his  energies  to  secure  a  high 
per  cent  is  rewarded,  while  the  teacher  who  scorns  to  degrade  his  hi^  calling  to 
the  preparation  of  "wares  for  the  market"  is  condemned.  Wh«i  the  sdiods 
brought  into  comparison  with  each  other  are  in  the  snae  buildinig  and  under  the 
same  principal,  these  evils  are  more  readily  avoided. 

A  final  suggestion  is  that  the  piq;»il*s  standing  should  be  the  result  not  ot  one 
but  of  several  examinations.  The  holding  of  monthly  oxaminationa,  a  practice 
now  quite  common  in  Ohio  and  the  West  generally,  I  believe,  is  much  better  than 
the  former  practices  of  annual  and  term  examinations.  ,The  reasons  are  too 
obvious  to  require  their  statement.  I  vrill  only  add  that  these  monthly  examhia- 
tions  are  often  a  severe  tax  on  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  idm|dy  an  oatrgge 
to  require  children  to  vnrite  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  under  the  seveie  strain 
of  a  test  examination.  The  Sodety  for  the  Prevention  of  CrueUy  to  Animals 
should  so  extend  the  sphere  of  its  humane  efforts  as  to  include  some  of  our  pohlic 
schools  on  examination  days. 
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ni.  AB0^er  problem  io  graded  echeol  manag^Eneat  kmches  the  freedom  of  t^e 
teacher,  aad  laay  thus  be  stated:  How  to  subject  a  corps  of  teacbers  to  e&t^eai 
sapenriflHm  and  not  reduce  tfaem  to  operatives. 

The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  with  subdivisions  corresponding  to 
tin  nunber  of  classes,  all  following  each  otbsr  in  natural  order,  neoessitates  the 
mastery  of  eaeh  of  ^e  successive  portions  as  a  pre;>aration  for  the  next  higher. 
When  the  pusgilB  in  the  lower  grades  or  classes  are  sufficiently  numerous  tooocupj 
asrecal  schoolrooms  under  different  teachers,  the  progress  and  attainmeats  of  tiie 
several  secticms  of  each  grade  or  class  must  be  sulBoiently  uniform  to  enable  than 
to  eoBse  together  in  the  upper  grad^  or  classes.  This  necessitates  a  degree  of 
uniformity  of  iastruetion,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  mechanism  of  the  graded 
system  touches  its  very  life,  as  the  experience  of  too  many  of  the  larger  oities 
plainly  shows.  To  secure  this  unif  (Hrmity  of  instruction  the  course  is  mapi>ed  out 
in  minnfre  details,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  part,  tho  order  in  which  the 
steps  are  to  be  taken,  and  even  tiie  methods  of  teaching,  are  definitely  and  avthori- 
tativ^y  prescribed.  As  a  result  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  teach  aooording  to  his 
''conscience  and  power/^  but  his  high  office  is  degraded  to  the  grinding  of  pre- 
scribed grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with  prescribed  fineness — to  the  turning 
of  tiie  crank  of  a  revolving  mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  puWc  school  in  a  large  city  <»ioe  said  to  the 
weaker:  "  It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers  to  read  professional  works.  They  follow 
the  prescaibed  course  of  study  and  look  to  me  for  their  methods.  Their  amlntion 
is  to  do  their  work  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  they  do  this  without  inquiring  whether 
my  methods  are  correct  <^  incorrect.  It  is  enough  that  I  prescribe  them."  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
system  when  administered  asa  mechanism.  It  ae&aoM  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
proscribed  nnif  enmity  in  both  the  matter  and  method  of  mstruction  is  aolyveraive 
of  an  true  teaching.  Carpets  may  be  wov^i,  garments  made,  and  stone  carved 
by  pattern,  but  the  unfolding  wnd  informing  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the  w<ak  of 
operatives,  following  appointed  forms  and  methods.  The  human  soul  is  not 
touched  by  the  revolving  cQgs  of  mechanical  methods.  True  teadiiag  requires 
the  artist's  hand  and  the  artist's  spirit.  Fruitful  methods  may  be  evoked;  th^ 
can  new  be  imposed.  They  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teakierVi  image,  and 
pulsate  with  the  life  which  he  breathes  into  them.  The  vital  el^neiit  in  every 
method  of  instruction  is  what  the  teachw  puts  into  it,  and  hence  the  prime  fact 
in  everyischool  is  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  gn^ded  schoc^  go  through 
with  the  f  <x7ns  of  a  philosophic  course  of  instruetioa.  The  knowledge  to  be  taught 
may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the  successive  steps  may  follow  each  other 
in  natural  (Mrder,  and  the  entire  mechanism  may  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving 
OQgs  touch  each  other  with  beautiful  precision;  and  yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vital- 
ised by  true  teaching,  the  system  is  a  faQure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one 
essential  condition  of  success  is  the  informing,  vitalizing  si»irit  of  free,  earnest 
teachers;  and  the  more  phOosophicsI  the  qrstem  of  instruction  attempted,  the 
more  essential  is  this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere  book  lessons  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  blind  plodder  who  can  turn  the  crank  and  tighten  the  scnewB,  but  a 
system  of  instruction,  having  for  its  grand  end  the  right  unfolding  and  training 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  reqxdres  the  insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  inspira- 
tioa  of  the  true  teacher.  We  are  slow  in  learning  that  philosophic  methods  of 
teaching  are  practicable  only  to  those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  principles. 
The  oral  teaching  in  our  schools  is  often  as  deadening  as  the  old  text-book  driUs. 
Some  of  the  object-lesson  teachers  out- Herod  Herod  in  mechanical  teaching,  and 
if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text-book  grinder  and  the  crank  turner  at 
prescribed  object  lessons,  I  should  unhesitatingly  take  the  former,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  have  8<»nething  to  grind. 
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Bnt  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  in  a  graded  system  of  instruction?  How 
can  requisite  uniformity  be  secured  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  teacher  have  nec- 
essary professional  freedom?  I  do  not  assume  to  be  able  fully  to  answer  these 
questions. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  a  sharp  discrimination  must  be  made  between  results 
and  methods.  The  essential  thing  in  a  graded  system  is  that  there  be  necessary 
uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods,  and  this  can  be  attained  without  denying 
the  teacher  freedom  in  his  methods.  This  teacher  will  succeed  best  by  one  method 
and  that  teacher  by  another,  and  each  should  be  left  free  to  use  his  best  xx)wer. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  important.  A  course  of  study  may  prescribe  a 
minimum  amount  of  work  for  each  school  term  or  year,  or  as  a  condition  of  pro- 
motiop,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the  subdivisions  should  be  merely  sug- 
gestive. Uniformity  should  be  required  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  important  or 
necessary.  The  essential  result  in  a  g^raded  system  is  that  the  several  classes  of 
the  same  grade  come  to  the  examination  for  promotion  with  like  attainments.  It 
is  not  important  that  the  several  teachers  accomplish  the  same  result  day  by  day 
or  week  by  week.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  to  parcel  out 
primwry  instruction  and  tie  it  up  in  daily  or  weekly  prescriptions,  like  a  doctor's 
doses.  This  week  the  class  is  to  take  certain  facts  in  geography;  to  count  by  twos 
to  fifty  <to  sixty  would  be  a  fearful  sin!) ;  to  draw  the  vertical  lines  of  a  cube;  to 
learn  to  respect  the  aged,  etc.  This  also  suggests  the  folly  of  restricting  teachers 
to  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course.  One  teacher  can  accomplish  more  than 
another  in  the  same  time,  and,  if  forbidden  to  widen  his  instruction,  to  turn  into 
new  fields,  the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in  useless  repetition.  A  scheme  of 
study  can  only  prescribe  the  minimum,  the  essential  course.  Parallel  with  this 
and  diverging  from  it  are  lines  of  important  knowledge,  which  the  teachers  should 
be  free  to  explore.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these  very  diversions  from  the  beaten  path 
that  the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often  imparted.  The  teacher  carries  into 
them  an  unusual  zeal  and  interest,  and  his  pupils  are  thus  quickened  with  a  new 
inspiration.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  this  suggestion  that  the  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  well  qualified  teachers,  and  this  presupposes  that  they  have  received 
necessary  professional  preparation.  We  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  essential  condition  of  the  highest  success  of  American  schools  is  the  thorough 
normal  training  of  our  teachers. 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  under  consideration  in  intelligent, 
flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  of  doubtful  worth  when  it  exhausts  itself  on 
the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must,  of  course,  secure  uniformity 
and  system,  but  these  may  be  attained  without  grooving  the  teachers*  instruction 
or  sacrificing  their  professional  freedom  and  progress.  An  experienced  superin- 
tendent once  remarked  that  his  chief  business  was  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the 
ruts.  To  this  end  the  superintendent  must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  inspire,  and 
lead  teachers  in  the  work  of  professional  improvement,  and  his  supervision  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  allow  free  investigation  and  exx)eriment.  It  is  true  that  a 
corps  of  teachers,  imbued  with  such  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will 
run  in  no  one's  groove,  but  what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity  will  be  more  than  made 
up  in  vital  teaching. 

IV.  A  fourth  problem  in  graded-school  management  is  the  proper  adaptation 
of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils  who  can  give  only  a  part  of  their  time 
to  school  duties.  **  The  schools,"  says  a  leading  paper,  **  allow  no  divided  allegi- 
ance. If  the  boy  goes  to  school,  he  must  go  steadily,  and  give  it  the  heart  of  the 
working  day.  No  provision  is  made  for  children  who  must  devote  a  part  of  each 
day  to  labor.  Hence  young  children  are  taken  out  of  school  to  assist  in  household 
duties,  to  sell  papers' or  do  errands,  or  to  render  other  assistance,  really  demand- 
ing but  a  portion  of  their  time.    Many  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  a 
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Tery  early  age  to  learn  trades.  They  are  too  young  to  work  more  than  the  half  of 
each  day,  and  would  make  even  more  rapid  progress  in  manual  labor  if  they  could 
spend  the  other  half  in  school.  But  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  are  closed 
against  thenL  They  must  choose  between  the  shop  and  the  school,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  a  liying  as  early  as  possible  scarcely  permits,  in  many  instances,  a 
choice. 

The  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  accommodate  this  class  of  pupils,  the  very 
class  which,  above  all  others,  needs  their  advantages,  has  been  too  generally 
accepted  as  unavoidable.  Whenever  the  necessities  of  the  family  have  demanded 
any  portion  of  the  regular  school  hours,  children  have  quietly  dropped  out  of 
their  classes  and  the  schools  have  gone  on  apparently  unconscious  of  their  absence. 
But  the  proposition  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  has  raised  the  inquiry  whether  the  schools  are  not  responsible  for  some  of 
the  absenteeism  to  be  thus  corrected.  It  is  urged  that  the  first  step  is  to  adapt 
the  schools  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  schools  should  be 
organized  on  what  is  known  as  the  half-time  system— a  system  tried  with 
^couraging  results  in  Europe  and  also  in  the  primary  schools  of  several  cities  in 
tiiis  country.  It  is  urged  that  the  uniting  of  labor  and  schooling  is  the  true  idea, 
that  children  who  devote  their  whole  time  for  eight  to  ten  years  to  schooling  are 
not  then  likely  to  enter  on  manual  labor  with  much  enjoyment,  and,  besides,  that 
labor  and  schooling,  when  united,  assist  each  other.  The  half-time  pupils  prove, 
as  a  rule,  as  apt  scholars  as  their  full-time  classmates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
skilled  workers  than  their  unschooled  workfellows. 

These  considerations  have  certainly  great  weight,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  schools  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  desired  end.  A  great  many  of  the  pupils  in  city  schools  would 
not  engage  in  manual  labor  the  half  of  each  day  were  the  half-time  system 
adopted.  If  in  school  only  half  of  the  day,  they  would  spend  the  other  half  in 
idlen^s  or  on  the  streets,  and  some  in  worse  places.  When  no  home  study  is 
required,  the  present  system  allows  some  six  hours  a  day  and  every  Saturday  for 
labor  and  recreation.  This  is  found  to  be  time  enough  for  many  childrer  to  do  all 
the  work  that  is  provided  for  them.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  better  if  all 
our  youth  had  regular  work  the  half  of  each  day,  but  the  public  schools  can  not 
change  the  usages  of  society  in  this  respect.  They  must  conform  to  what  is,  rather 
than  to  what  should  be. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  half-time  schools  might  be  organized  for  work- 
ing children,  and  that  the  present  system  be  continued  for  others.  This  involves 
not  only  a  classification  but  a  separation  of  children  on  the  basis  of  manual  labor, 
and  we  have  already  quite  enough  of  this  class  principle  in  the  organization  of 
oar  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  under  consideration  can  be  success- 
fully met  without  organizing  separate  schools  for  working  children. 

What  is  needed  is  to  make  the  course  of  study  and  requirements  of  our  schools 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  this  class  of  pupils.  Instead  of  half-time  schools, 
I  would  suggest  a  half-time  course  of  study  in  all  grades  above  the  primary.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  require  all  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  to  take  the  same 
number  of  studies  and  advance  with  even  step  through  the  course.  This  pro- 
crustean  device  most  be  given  up,  if  the  public  school  system  is  to  do  its  full 
legitimate  work  as  an  agency  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Instead  of 
excluding  pupils  who  can  not  meet  all  the  conditions  of  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  elementary  education,  it  must  provide  for  such  pupils  the  best  education 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  This  may  involve  some  loss  in  uniformity  and 
system,  but  there  will  be  a  gain  in  usefulness— a  result  more  important  than 
mechanical  perfection  in  classification. 
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The  four  great  problems  which,  we  have  thus  imperfectly  considered,  are  pre- 
eminently graded-achool  problems,  having  their  origin,  so  to  apeak,  in  the  elemMit 
of  gisdation.  Other  educational  problems,  aa  the  teacheor  problem,  the  siody 
problem,  the  sex  problem,  etc.,  rdlate  alike  to  both  graded  and' nngraded  sohoolB. 

It  is  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  condemn  the  graded  system,  for  the 
very  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  assist  in  making  the  system  more  efficient  and  nastld. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  intimate  that  the  defects  pointed  out 
exist  in  eqnal  degree  in  all  graded  schodla.  I  bear  cheerful  testimeiny  to  tiie  f aci 
that  the  gravity  of  these  proUems  is  appreciated  by  scores  of  ggperinteptoita  in 
my  acquaintance,  and  encouragizig  progress  has  been  made  in  their  practical 
solution. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  aimed  moore  to  state  guiding 
principles  than  to  solve  these  problems  in  detail.  The  one  principle  I  desire 
specially  to  impress  is,  that  the  solution  of  each  of  these  four  problems  ia  found 
in  the  proper  subordination  of  the  demands  of  the  graded  system  as  a  mechanism 
to  its  great  purpose  as  an  agency  for  the  educati<m  of  the  peoplo— for  furnishing 
every  child  with  the  best  possible  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the  actual 
circumstances  which  surround  it;  in  the  proper  subordination  of  uniformity  and 
system,  which  are  but  means  to  the  sublime  end  of  unfolding,  enriching,  and 
beautifying  the  human  soul— of  touching  human  life  in  all  conditions  with  ele- 
vating and  beneficent  power. 

II.— EDUCATION  IN  HAW  AH  FOR  1896. 
Bf  Q«k  John  Batok. 

The  Hawaiian  reports  of  education  are  biemiial.  A  o^isus  is  taken  once  in  six 
years.  These  two  reports  comiug  the  same  year  (1890)  may  well  be  considered 
together.  They  present  an  exceedingly  interesting  story  of  the  education  of  the 
several  races  rejires^ited  in  these  islands.  Of  the  Archipelago  known  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  or  Hawaii,  only  eight,  Ha-wai-i,  Maui,  O-a-hu,  Kau-ai,  Molo-kai. 
La-nai,  Ka-hoo-la-we,  and  Nii-hau,  of  the  principal  islands  extending  overSOO  mUes 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  group  are  inhabited.  These  have  a  total  approximata 
area  of  7,000  square  miles,  or  4,480,000  acres;  and  a  total  population,  a<^ording  to 
the  last  census,  of  109,020,  and  distribrted  as  to  sex  and  nationality  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

Male. 

Femalau 

ToUL 

IS,8W 
1,975 

m 

S6 

us 

an 

418 

14.680 

Si4 
666 
45 

les 

llSS 

81,010 
t  f90 

— .— .. ~- — . 

m 
m 

15.191 

SiSi 

a.  616 

455 

6fl9 

72.517 

86.SBB 

169.(00 

Hawaiian^ 

Part  Hawaiiaaa 

Americans 

Brftisli 

Oerman 

French 

Norwegian _ 

Portugrneee 

Japanese 

Cmnese 

South  Sea  Islanders. 
Other  natioaalitiea. . 

Total 


The  marked  disparity  between  tbe  sexes  wiU  be  noted.  The  total  nnmber  of 
males.  73,517,  in  the  conntry  is  nearly  double  the  total  nnmber  of  females  (36,503). 
It  win  be  observed  that  next  to  the  total  of  native  Hawaiians,  SI  ,019,  is  the  total  of 
the  Japanese  population,  24,191.  It  appears  that  the  Japanese  have  recently  c<Hne 
in  with  great  rapidity,  as  many  as  2,000  arriving  in  a  months  The  Chinese  (next 
in  nnmber  to  the  Japanese)  reached  21,616,  making  a  total  from  Asia  of  46,028,  or 
nearly  half  (42  per  cent)  of  the  total,  that  is  the  Asiatics  nearly  eqnal  in  nnmber 
all  other  nationalities. 
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The  total  iacrooo  daring  the  Bix  years  whioh  dapeed  nace  the  previooB  oenwui 
1819,030,  or  21.1  per  cent  The  diminntioa  of  the  natnre  Hawaiian  popolatum, 
^Huckhas  been  long  ^ogreisins:,  it  appears,  ooAtianee.  In  1^80  there  were  34,483 
natiTe  HawaSlana;  in  1896,  31,019,  or  a  decrease  of  9.9  per  oent;  fnnn  1884  to  1890 
the  loss  was  reported  at  13.09  per  cent.  This  reduction  in  the  per  cent  of  na^ye 
Hawaiian  loss  is  in  part  acconnted  for  hy  the  greater  oare  bestowed  npon  the 
yonsger  generation,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  Repnblic. 

Tvnnng  to  the  legal  school  population,  ages  6  to  15,  inclnsive,  we  find  the 
foDowing: 


Nationality. 

Male. 

F«Bale. 

Total 

H«»P«?MI       ,       ..... 

8,868 
1,228 
2,871 

84 

28 

*'^ 

88 

88 

1 

5 

864 

81 

121 

2 

6 

6,487 

2.437 

4,806 

126 

Part  H&v&ii«n                                           

^FHteB  hnm,  f  oreiirn 

American .' 

^Msh 

12 

82 

French 

1 

NorvAgiMi                    . _, 

7 
410 
lltf 
544 

4 
6 

12 

Portamse 

774 

Jauese 

147 

^ST.:::::::::::::::::. :.::.. :.:.::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

G66 

Sorth  Sea  Islanders..^ 

OthM-  nAtirmaltlm 

8 

12 

Totri 

7. 884 

6,fi« 

14,286 

The  nationality  of  teachers  in  all  schools  on  the  islands  in  1896  is  as  follows: 

Hawaiian 68 

hvt  Hawaiian  -. 60 

American _ 


British.. 
Grennan. 
French-. 


Belgian 

Scandinayian. 

Dutch 

Portngnese... 

Japanese 

Chinese 


177 

66 

8 

6 

5 

5 

2 

13 

2 

14 


Total. 


426 


The  pupils  in  Ctoyernment  English  schools,  hy  years: 

^^year 8.543 

Second  year 2,090 

Third  year 1,689 

^<mrtiiy6ar 904 

^j«ii  to  eighth.... 799 

^8^  school  coarse 118 


Total. 


9,098 


The  Bunber  of  pxi{^  in  the  independent  or  inriyate  Bcho<^  is  8,464,  and  the 
Dumher  of  teadiers,  169  (male,  69;  female,  100) ;  the  nnmber  of  independent 
schools,  62. 

Daring  the  two  years  coyered  by  this  report  there  were  three  Gk>yemment 
**ools,  with  a  total  of  59  pnpils,  tanght  in  native  Hawaiian.    For  the  f ntnre  it 
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appears  that  no  schools  will  be  taught  in  Hawaiian,  and  that  all  instruction  at 
Gk)yemment  expense  will  be  in  English. 

The  school  attendance  in  the  islands  in  1854  was  12,482;  in  1878,  it  had  ran  down 
to  6,252;  as  seen  above,  it  has  risen  again  to  12,616.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
increase  has  been  specially  rapid. 

The  attendance  of  pnpils  in  Government  schools  is  as  follows: 

Hawaii 2,740 

Maui  and  Lanai 1,895 

Moloki 162 

Oahu 3,027 

Kanai  and  Niihan - 1, 269 

Total 9,098 

The  attendance  in  independent  or  private  schools,  by  islands,  is  as  follows: 

Hawaii 614 

Maniand  Lanai 438 

Molokai ^ 72 

Oahu_... 2,185 

Kauai  and  Niihau 155 

Total 3,464 

The  average  attendance,  by  islands,  was: 

Percent 

Hawaii 86.4 

Maui 88.9 

Molokai 86.4 

Oahu .  -.  88.3 

Kauai 90.7 

The  average  for  the  whole  gi'oup  is  88.2  per  cent.  Honolulu  has  an  average 
attendance  of  88.6  per  cent.  The  report  adds  the  remark:  ''New  York  has  an 
average  of  76  per  cent;  Columbus,  Ohio,  80  per  ceufc;  San  Francisco,  67  per  cent;  Los 
Angeles,  which,  because  of  its  enrollment  of  12,191,  is  practically  the  same  as  ours, 
has  73  per  cent.  If  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  States  instead  of  the  cities 
the  percentage  of  the  Hawaiian  group  shows  still  more  favorably.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  an  average  school  attendance  of  61  per  cent,  Ohio,  of  72  per  cent, 
and  California  76  per  cent.  To  enforce  this  attendance  the  board  employs  fifty 
truant  officers,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  money  spent  in  this  direction  has 
been  well  expended." 

The  need  of  increased  school  accommodations  is  emphasized.  **  In  Honolulu 
every  school  is  overflowing,  and  there  are  yet  children  who  might  be  brought  into 
school  if  we  only  had  room  for  them." 

The  course  of  study  resembles  very  much  the  courses  in  the  several  States  of 
our  Union.  Sewing  is  taught  the  girls  according  to  a  carefully  prepared  plan 
of  work.  Nine  establishments  have  been  equipped  for  the  manual  training  of 
boys.  A  young  lady,  native  of  the  islands,  educated  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  teaches  drawing.  More  than  half  of  the  x^^pils  are  instructed  in  music 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  of  San  Francisco,  a  free  kindergarten  school  was  opened  in  Honolula 
in  March,  1894.  Since  then  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  A  training 
class  has  been  organized,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  is  well  grounded. 

Night-school  work  is  favorably  reported. 

A  regular  normal  class  has  been  attached  to  the  high  school.  Of  its  members, 
8  are  part  Hawaiians,  8  Americans,  3  are  British,  1  Hawaiian,  and  1  Spanish. 
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The  report  comments  favorably  on  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  teachers  held  at 
Taricos  centers;  also  on  the  custom  of  visiting  schools.  It  is  affirmed  that  '*  as  a 
body  the  teachers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  credit  to  the  Republic.  They 
bare  the  future  of  the  State  under  their  control,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  doing  their  work." 

Teachers'  examinations  are  carefully  conducted.  First-class  certificates  are 
given  for  three  years  upon  a  minimum  mark  of  85  per  cent;  second-class  certifi- 
cates are  for  two  years,  the  minimum  mark  required  being  75  per  cent;  and  third- 
dass  certificates  for  one  year  with  a  minimum  mark  of  65  per  cent  A  life 
diploma  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Armstrong  Smith,  who  has  spent  over  ten  years 
of  satisfactory  and  successful  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  report  goes  carefully  into  the  details  of  the  school  work,  public  and  private, 
in  each  island  and  each  district.  The  attendance  for  the  island  of  Oahu  was  5,212, 
ffiid  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  4,805.  Eight  years  ago 
there  were  in  Honolulu  only  2,329  pupils  enrolled.  Of  the  male  teachers  in  the 
Qovemment  schools  of  that  city,  6  are  American  and  4  are  British;  of  the  female 
teachers,  15  are  part  Hawaiians,  18  American,  10  British,  2  Scandinavian,  1  Portu- 
guese, audi  Chinese.  Of  the  special  teachers,  1  is  British  and  1  is  American.  Of 
tiie  entire  number  of  teachers,  35  received  their  education,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
the  Hawaiian  schools.  The  Royal  School  is  the  largest  of  the  Gk>vernment  English 
schools,  with  469  pupils  and  11  teachers.  The  largest  independent  school  is  St. 
Louis  College,  which  enrolls  522  pupils.  The  high  school  is  strongly  commended. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  independent  schools  is  Oahu,  '*  which  offers  to  its  stu- 
dents a  seminniversity  course.''  The  success  of  its  pupils  in  the  leading  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  speaks  well  of  the  training  it  gives.  The  Kamehameha 
classes  grow  in  favor  and  do  great  credit  to  their  munificent  founders.  A  girls* 
department  has  been  opened  and  has  59  pupils.  Of  the  schools  for  girls,  the  largest 
is  that  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  a  boarding  and  day  school, 
and  numbers  320  pupils. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Missionary  Institute  has  8  Hawaiian  students,  1  Portu- 
guese, and  1  Chinese.  The  regular  course  extends  over  three  years;  sometimes  a 
fourth  is  added  for  a  special  study.  Of  the  36  pastors  now  serving  the  55  evangel- 
ical churches,  25  are  graduates  of  this  institute.  Six  other  graduates  are  engaged 
in  the  foreigpi  missionary  work  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

The  expenditures  of  the  board  having  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  twenty-one 
months  ending  December  31, 1895,  are  given  as  $270,856.08.  A  circular  from  the 
hoard  calling  attention  to  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that  no 
public  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  public  land  conveyed  to  or  for  the  support 
or  benefit  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or  private  school  after  a  specified  time, 
states  that  **  the  board  does  not  consider  it  consistent  with  the  above  principle  to 
open  the  school  every  morning  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  unison,"  calling 
attention  to  the  declaration  of  the  school  law,  which  points  out  the  object  of  the 
conunon  schools  supported  by  the  Government,  is  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
Union  in  good  morals;  the  report  declares  that  **  this  includes  honesty,  truthful- 
uess,  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  respect  for  superiors  in  age  and  position, 
patriotism,  kindness,  benevolence,  helpfulness  to  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate, 
humanity  to  animals,  personal  cleanliness,  modesty,  chastity,  temperance,  and 
other  virtues  which  should  be  taught  by  precept,  illustration,  and  example  at  all 
times.  No  profane  or  indecent  language  should  be  allowed  in  the  school  premises 
or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school.  Special  instruction  should  also  be  given  on  the 
evils  of  the  nfie  of  narcotics  and  of  alcoholic  drinks."  In  all  parts  the  system  of 
schools  exhibits  the  influence  of  American  principles  and  methods. 

''The  school  law  of  June,  1896,  revises  the  educational  organization;  there  is  no 
ionger  a  separate  cabinet  officer  for  education.    The  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  is 
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the  head  of  ib»  ^diieatioaal  d^ttrtateiit  mad  pcendes  orer  its  jaaetuigs  and  vepta. 
seats  it  iUi  3ie  oaboset'*  The  admiiustimiaoii  of  edacattcm  is  in  the  eaie  ^  Ihe 
abovB  calHset  officer  and  six  comniiflsionmB  to  lie  appomlsd  bylhe  PratddeBt  iviKh 
the  adTicse  d  the  cabinet;  ''suaisters  -of  religion  aire  not  etigiUe  aa  amaaiflnoB' 
ers."  The  commissioners  elect  one  of  their  namber  aa  ehairmaa  to  preaide  in  Ihe 
abaenoe  of  liie  cabinet  officer.  ISifiy  adopt  all  regidataonaaad  rolee  nnder  the  law 
for  ^be  emplojBient  of  teachero  and  a^roita.  Hiey  deot  an  inspector  who  devotes 
hiauetf  to  the  inaprovement  of  tiia  schools  and  «  aecrrtary  who  keeps  all  lecofdi 
of  i&e  department.  The  (»;gaaiaation  ia  aimpile  «nd  aims  to  be  effective  in  the 
administration  al  the  remotest  and  amalViBt  echoed.  The  law  pnmdae  that  pri- 
vate or  independent  aoiiools  mnet  have  a  Gkyvcrnmiuit  permit  for  their  eetahlish- 
ment,  most  conform  to  aanitary  and  l^gieuc  reqnirenifflitB,  must  be  opened  to 
Qovemment  inspedaon,  and  that  th^  teachaBS  most  have  a  Qoviynmont  ctttifi- 
cate  as  a  guaranty  oi  l^ir  good  mond  character  and  their  qualifleation  to  taaoh* 

The  attendance  of  all  children  between  6  and  15  yean  of  a^^e,  both  imdosive,  at 
either  a  public  or  private  Bohool  is  oWgotory;  exoept,  ftrat,  when  th^e  is  no 
school  within  4  miies;  aeoond,  when  it  is  certified  by  a  phjaiciMi  that  the  child 
is  physicaDy  or  mentally  usable  to  attrad;  third,  wiien  the  child  is  pr^;>erij 
instmcted  at  home  by  a  tntor;  fourth,  wbm  the  child  baa  paased  reqnired  exam- 
inationa. 

Tiie  KngKsh  laagnage  shall  be  the  medium  and  baais  of  instnictifm  in  ati  pnhhc 
and  prirate  sdiools,  save  where  other  langvagea  are  cpeeially  permitted  by  the 
department.  Provision  is  made  £or  teachere*  conventions  and  infltitatea.  Text- 
books are  fomuiied  by  law  at  cost  price.  The  law  requiring  boys  and  girls  to  be 
tanght  separately  is  repealed.  The  revised  school  law  is  intended  to  pnt  the 
ntmost  vigor  into  the  adirnniatratJon  and  instraeiion  of  idl  grades  of  eohools. 

NatumcUity  cf  school  attendance. 
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The  ommwa  «adeaTored  to  obtain  inlonaaation^  not  onlf  into  the  number  who 
caasetoA^ly  read  md  write,  bat  wbo  can  read  and  write  English,  Hawaiian,  and 
SBf  oQier  langnaga.  Tbe  result  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement,  from 
vhieh  au^y  be  jndged  the  relative  illiteraoy  of  the  races: 


KationiilitT. 


Number.  ^Ifif?'** 
v2Il    reiidaiid 


PutBftwsiians 

HuRaiiuft-bom  foreigners 

Aanicans. 

BritMt .«... . — ..  — .. 

Germans 

Frendi ...... ........... 

gww^giaM 

itpaneee 

i^Mn ^ _ 

8avthSeaIakuiders 

Otter 


26,496 

6,896 

6,8Si 

2,000 

1,616 

809 

76 

216 

8.069 

22.188 

19,817 

407 

403 


83.97 
01.21 
08.21 
86.02 
06.44 
86.31 
02.00 
80.46 
27.84 
53.00 
48.47 
40.06 
76.41 


The  census  observes  there  are  very  few  countries  where  education  is  so  universal , 
ud  in  a  few  decades,  if  things  go  as  they  now  do,  there  will  be  very  few  uniU)le  to 
to  lead  and  write  £s^lish« 

Comparing  the  figures  of  several  years,  we  have  the  following  result: 


Year. 

Number 
aboTe6 
yews. 

Peroent 
able  to 

reftdand 
write. 

081 

70,882 
38,671 
98;  106 

».«i 

un.    .            

48.86 

»r.  :::::: :::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::.- 

63.90 

The  marked  gain  for  the  laet  mx  years  will  be  observed.    Thb  fatiowiBg^ft>rm  of 
rttUisii  iDt  shows  ihe  result  of  school  attendance  by  groups  d  nationaHtiBe. 


Nationality. 


Bswaiiacui  and  part  Hawaiiaiis ».. 

AxBpricaas  and  KaropeMM,  oQier  than  Fortngnese 

PartBgweao 

Mpaseae,  Chinese,  and  Sonth  Sea  Islanders 


Number 
aboreS 
years. 


Number 
abletii 
read  and 


82,890 
6,819 
8,060 

41,013 


27,026 
4,666 

2,262 
21,421 


Peroent 
able  to 

read  and 
write. 


86.28 
86.66 
87.84 
61.10 


Witib  the  progreas  of  inteHigenoe  before  us,  as  seen  in  the  above  data  of  school 
VQck,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  l&e  faets  oonneoted  with  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty or  homes,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Number  of  owners  of  real  ewtate. 


Nationality. 

1890.   1 

^^,^j^^^^ 

8,271 

^^^^UmwnUMn 

305 

IVytuguMWwi 

234 

^'^^SifrlmtMmaiMfii 

796 

I 

1896.  Increase. 


724 
827 
204 
877 
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Here  is  an  increase  of  1,633  owners  of  real  estate.  That  the  conditions  in  these 
recent  years  are  favorable  to  the  Hawaiians  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  724 
Hawaiian  owners.  From  another  table  it  appears  that  there  are  5,966  homes 
owned  by  those  who  inhabit  them.    Here,  too,  the  percentage  by  nationalities  is 

important. 

Per  cent 

Hawaiians 51 .  94 

Part  Hawaiians 7.64 

Portngnese _ 11.64 

Chinese 12.70 

Japanese 5.78 

Eight  other  nationalities 10.30 

HL— THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM  FROM  AN  INDIAN'S  STANDPOINT. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Fortnightly  Club, 
of  Chicago,  by  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  an  Apache  Indian  from  Arizona,  and 
reputed  to  be  a  respected  resident  and  successful  practitioner  in  Chicago.  His 
proposition  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question,  in  view  of  his  origin  and  pres- 
ent status,  is  entitled  to  consideration.] 

The  Indians  of  to-day  are  not  the  Indians  of  the  past.  They  have  been  cut  loose 
from  the  advantages  of  barbarism  and  thus  far  have  not  profited  by  civilization. 
This  makes  the  Indians  of  the  present  more  degraded  than  their  forefathers  ever 
were. 

Do  you  know  that  your  whole  effort  has  been  and  now  is  crowding  them  into 
depths  of  a  state  worse  than  barbarism? 

If  you  go  on  and  hold  down  the  latent  power  of  the  young  Indian  in  the  poison- 
ous tank  of  your  present  Indian  system,  the  new  picture  will  present  a  form  that 
once  glowed  with  health  scarred  by  disease;  the  once  open  face  and  piercing  eye 
will  be  filled  with  suspicion  and  fear;  clear-cut  feature  is  no  longer  there;  the 
hands  that  pulled  the  bow  are  weakened  by  misuse  and  poisoned  by  vice. 

We  Indians  are  struggling  in  the  dark  to  find  a  way  out. 

I  have  faced  your  civilized  and  uncivilized  Indian  in  his  own  home,  have  inves- 
tigated the  Indian  school  system  on  and  off  the  reservations,  and,  above  all,  have  I 
passed  from  the  Apache  grass  hut  through  the  different  stages  of  development 
among  enlightened  people. 

Now  I  say  more  and  more  every  year,  I  know  that  you  are  shortsighted  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian.    Your  mistakes  have  made  him  what  he  is  to-day. 

My  convictions  come  from  intense  interest,  from  personal  observation.  I  have 
put  all  my  thought  into  it.  Most  people  have  a  wrong  idea  of  the  reservation;  it 
is  not  an  earthly  paradise  nor  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  where  the  pipe  of  peace 
is  continually  smoked.  It  is  a  demoralized  prison,  a  barrier  against  enlighten- 
ment, a  promoter  of  idleness,  beggary,  gambling,  pauperism,  ruin,  and  death.  It 
is  a  battlefield  on  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  massed  against  a  thin 
skirmish  line  sent  out  from  civilization. 

Five  or  ten  Government  employees  at  an  agency  or  on  a  reservation  can  never 
elevate  its  thousands  of  Indians;  on  the  contrary,  you  send  teachers  to  elevate  the 
Indians  and  in  a  few  years  these  teachers  become  Indians  in  habits  and  thought. 

Would  you  isolate  your  children  on  a  barren  soil? 

Would  you  surround  them  with  ignorance  and  superstition? 

Would  you  put  them  among  idlers,  beggars,  gamblers,  paupers,  and  cowboys? 

Would  you  put  around  them  the  bowie  knife,  the  revolver,  and  the  bayonet? 

Would  you  deliberately  place  them  away  from  any  civilization  whatever? 

If  you  did  all  this,  would  you  expect  them  to  be  cultured,  refined,  intelligent, 
humane,  and  honest? 
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Would  yoxt  expect  to  make  them  indnstrioos  and  self-supporting  citizens? 

No;  you  wonld  place  them  in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined,  coltured,  and  edu- 
cated communities,  among  English-speaking  i>eople,  where  they  could  come  face 
to  face  with  all  phases  of  civilized  life,  so  that  they  might  utilize  and  improve  all 
their  faculties.  You  would  do  this  not  merely  for  five  years,  but  for  all  of  their 
fife  time,  and  even  then  if  they  turned  out  well  you  would  have  a  sense  of  relief. 

You  are  blinded  and  ignorant  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  civilized  life. 

In  the  midst  of  your  refinement  and  education  you  are  without  a  trace  of  an 
idea  of  the  real  facts  about  the  Indian  question.  You  need  to  have  the  real  con- 
ditions forcibly  brought  to  you  before  you  can  realize  your  duty. 

Long-range  education  away  from  civilization  is  an  utter  failure. 

Fire  years  of  schooling  is  not  education  for  the  Indian  boy  any  more  than  for 
the  white  boy.  It  is  a  mere  whitewash  education.  The  boy  and  girl  go  home 
and  back  to  barbarism. 

To  accomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Indian,  compulsory  education  will  be  neces- 
sary. This  education  should  not  be  on  reservations  nor  near  them,  but  in  your 
public  schools.  If  the  choice  of  my  life  had  been  left  to  my  mother  and  father  or 
myself,  I  would  not  be  here.  Ignorance  and  the  very  depths  of  barbarism  would 
have  been  my  fate. 

You  are  sympathetic  and  philanthropic;  but  your  sjrmpathy  and  philanthropy 
when  exerted  to  the  secluding  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  are  misplaced. 
It  is  unjust,  it  is  inhuman;  it  is  criminal  to  stun  the  Indian  from  his  birth  to  his 
death. 

Would  you  give  a  child  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  do  with  as  it  pleases? 

The  Indians  in  their  present  state  have  become  children.  The  intention  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  toward  the  Indian  is  good,  but  you  can  not  cancel 
your  obligation  by  giving  him  large  money  annuities.  You  feed  able-bodied  men 
and  women;  you  take  away  the  need  of  personal  effort;  you  hold  them  in  idleness; 
you  encourage  barbarism.    Against  these  methods  and  this  treatment  I  protest. 

You  may  care  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  but  do  not  make  strong  men  idle. 

Good  people  wish  the  Indians  were  like  themselves,  but  think  it  cruel  to  change 
their  relations  and  habits  at  once. 

There  is  a  story  that  goes  this  way: 

There  was  a  saint  who  had  a  dog;  the  dog  had  too  long  a  tail.  He  concluded  to 
cut  the  poor  unfortunate's  tail  off  little  by  little  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  dear  dog  too 
much.  In  much  this  way  we  are  treating  the  Indians.  Let  us  stop  this  destruc- 
tive policy.  Let  us  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  the  quickest  way  possible.  Delay  is 
ruin  to  my  race. 

Does  anyone  say  that  this  race  is  not  endowed  by  nature  with  some  great  qual- 
ities which  the  Caucasian  would  do  well  to  preserve?    Yes,  more,  to  imitate? 

Do  I  hear  anyone  say  that  the  Indian  has  no  fine  qualities  worth  preserving? 
Do  I  hear  this  from  anyone?    If  I  do,  my  words  are  not  for  him. 

Why  do  you  not  wipe  out  these  dark  reservations?  Let  the  Indian  earn  his  liv- 
ing in  God's  appointed  way,  "  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  This  is  the  only  way 
to  liberty,  manhood,  and  citizenship. 

Some  of  these  Indians,  when  brought  into  competition  with  white  men,  will  die, 
you  say.  True;  but  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now.  But,  you  say,  they  are 
Wards  of  the  nation,  and  we  must  deed  honorably  and  justly  with  them.  What 
yon  say  is  true,  and  you  mean  well,  but  to  hear  you  speak  of  dealing  honestly  and 
justly  with  the  Indian  makes  an  Indian  smile. 

Yon  ask  what  shall  be  done  with  the  reservations  which  the  nation  holds  in 
trust  for  the  Indian?  I  answer,  sell  them  to  bona  fide  settlers.  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  money?    Use  it,  and  more  if  necessary,  for  the  education  of  every 
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Indian  child  or  youth.  Where  and  how  would  you  educate  them?  Away  will: 
the  reservation  schools.  Send  all  children  to  the  most  civilized  communities,  noi 
in  large  masses,  but  scatter  them  in  small  classes  over  the  United  States,  anc 
place  them  in  the  public  schools.  Let  them  be  brought  up  in  and  become  citizen 
of  the  various  States.  But  this  would  be  cruel  to  take  little  children  from  thes 
iwrents  and  natural  protectors.  True,  I  know  about  that,  because  it  happened  in 
me.  But  you  ask,  What  right  have  we  to  take  away  a  child  from  its  Indiai 
parents?  I  answer,  It  is  done  every  day  by  the  courts  in  the  cases  of  white  chil 
dren  whose  parents  are  incapable  of  taldng  care  of  them.  You  can  never  civilizi 
the  Indian  until  you  place  him  while  yet  young  (and  the  younger  the  better)  ii 
direct  relations  with  good  civilization.  When  you  do  this  with  judgment,  yox 
will  succeed  and  make  him  a  useful  citizen  of  the  Republic 

You  have  compromised  and  compromised  with  the  Indians,  fed  and  clothec 
them  as  children,  and  have  kept  them  pent  up  away  from  civilization.  Youkno^ 
the  results. 

By  leaving  the  education  of  the  x)apooses  to  their  ignorant  and  sux>er8titious  par 
ents,  you  have  encouraged  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind.  The  system  is  worse  thai 
a  failure.  And  worst  ot  all,  you  have  done  this  carelessly  and  not  without  gcocl 
motives. 

As  an  Indian,  I  thank  God  for  helping  hands  that  led  me,  step  by  step,  perhaps 
not  far,  but  at  least  to  where  I  am  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  my  fate  wonld 
have  been  that  of  my  people.  The  Indian  children  when  transplwited  must  have 
friends  who  will  give  them  advice,  support,  and  encouragement.  This  will  helj 
them  on  over  the  difficulties.    Small  difficulties  will  seem  to  them  like  mountains. 

The  reservation  can  never  furnish  the  necessary  conditions.  The  cure  must 
come  from  association  with  enlightened  Christian  people. 

''Out  of  geographical  barbarism  into  geographical  civilization  and  citizenship" 
is  the  true  war  cry  for  the  Indian  of  to-day. 

It  is  entirely  practical  to  distribute  all  Indian  children  among  your  families. 
This  has  been  done  with  great  success. 

Four  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  emigrants  laaid  upon  your  shores  annually; 
in  a  few  years  they  and  their  descendants  are  absorbed  and  lost  sight  of.  This  is 
because  their  children  have  the  benefits  of  the  pnblic  schools. 

I  wish  that  I  could  collect  all  the  Indian  children,  load  them  in  ships  at  San 
Francisco,  circle  them  around  Cape  Horn,  pass  them  through  Castle  Garden,  p^* 
them  under  the  same  individual  care  that  the  children  of  foreign  emigrants  have 
in  your  public  schools,  and  when  they  are  matured  and  moderately  educated,  let 
them  do  what  other  men  and  women  do— take  care  of  themselves. 
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CURRENT  QUESTIONS. 

C(»<«ilt.— Ooedu<»tion--Compulsory  school  laws— Tempemnce  instruction— Women  in  Bchool 
admiBntration— Teachers*  pensions— Foreigners  in  unirersiti^  of  central  Europe--Convey- 
anc-e  of  children  to  school— Higher  commercial  education— Graduate  work  at  universities 
and  colleges— Corporal  punishment— Salaries  of  teachers— Text- books  (selection  and  sup- 
idy)— The  local  unit  of  school  organization. 

COEDUCATION. 

Coeducation,  or  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes,  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  found  in  a  few  cities— less,  apparently,  than  0  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cities  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  has  arisen  from  the 
position  or  original  arrangement  of  buildings,  and  is  likely  to  be  discontinued 
under  more  favorable  conditions-  Of  the  fifty  principal  cities  enumerated  by  the 
census  of  1890,  four— namely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Providence, B.  I., 
and  Atlanta,  Qa.— report  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  high  schools  only;  two  cities 
(d  this  class — San  Francisco,  Cal., and  Wilmington,  DeL— reported,  in  1892,  separa- 
tion in  all  grades  above  the  primary.  In  six  cities— New  Yoric  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,Md.;  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.— both  sepa- 
rate and  mixed  classes  are  found  in  all  grades.  Five  cities  of  the  second  class 
having  a  x)opulation  of  8,000  or  more  report  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  high 
schools,  and  ten  cities  of  the  same  group  separate  classes  in  other  grades.  Of 
cities  whose  population  is  less  than  8,000,  nine  report  separate  classes  for  boys  and 
girls  in  some  grades. 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  private 
schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  and  in  65  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
Bti^ 

Foreign  countries, — In  England  65  per  cent  of  the  departments  into  which  the 
tlementary  schools  are  divided  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes ;  in  Scot- 
land, 97  per  cent.  Statistics  for  Ireland  show  that  51  per  cent  of  the  national 
I  schools  naYe  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 

Separate  education  is  the  general  policy  in  English  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
and  where  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  same  school  it  is  generally  to  separate 
Apartments.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  royal  commission  on  secondary  education 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  coeducation  policy. 

In  the  British  colonies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  mixed  and  separate  schools 
are  found.  In  Ontario  all  the  schools  are  mixed.  In  Quebec  the  schools  for 
English  children  are,  as  a  rule,  mixed,  but  in  those  for  the  French  the  sexes  are 
separated.  In  the  Australasian  colonies  the  tendency  to  separate  departments  for 
h^s  and  g:irl8  is  noticeable  in  cities.  In  Cape  Colony,  while  nearly  all  schools  are 
Eiixed,  sex>arate  schools  for  girls  are  encouraged. 

In  France  custom  and  sentiment  favor  the  separate  education  of  boys  and  girls 
»nd  the  law  requires  every  commune  having  above  500  inhabitants  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  girls  unless  specially  autnorized  to  substitute  therefor  a  mixed 
Bchool.  The  attendance  upon  mixed  schools  slightly  increased  during  the  last 
deoide,  but  not  enough  to  indicate  any  decided  change  of  sentiment  in  this  respect. 
The  mixed  schools  are  seldom  found  in  cities. 
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The  department  of  the  Seine,  which  is  occnpied  by  Paris  and  its  environe, 
reported  in  1891-92  for  public  schools  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
mixed  schools  and  for  private  schools  9.2  per  cent. 

In  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  separate  education  is  the  universal 
rule. 

Germany, — Separate  education  is  the  preferred  policy  in  the  German  States,  but 
is  not  practicable  in  the  rural  primary  schools.  According  to  statistics  of  1891, 
in  Prussia  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  conmion  schools  were  in  mixed  classes, 
but  in  the  cities  the  proportion  was  only  three-tenths.  In  Saxony  only  the  two 
lowest  classes  are  mixed,  so  that  separation  occurs  generally  at  the  tenth  year  of 
age— always  by  the  twelfth. 

Other  continental  countries.— Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  remaining  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  tendency  toward  separation  being  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  Catholic  countries.  In  Italy  the  law  calls  for  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  if  they  attend  at  the  same  buildingit  most  be  in  separate  departments, 
each  provided  with  its  own  entrance  door.  The  lowest  classes,  however,  may  be, 
and  often  are,  mixed. 

In  Norway,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Denmark,  girls  are  securing  admission  to  sec- 
ondary schools  formerly  reserved  for  boys. 

The  South  American  republics  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Latin  States  of  Europe. 
Brazil ,  like  Italy ,  requires  separate  schools  for  the  two  sexes.  In  1 888  the  experiment 
of  admitting  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  class  rooms  was  made  in  a  few  schools, 
but  they  were  seated  in  different  rooms  outside  of  recitatiofi  hours. 

Coeducation  in  the  universities  of  Europe, — The  adverse  vote  of  the  senate  of 
Cambridge  University  upon  the  proposition  to  admit  women  to  the  university 
degrees  fixes  for  the  present  the  status  of  women  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
English  universities.  The  vote  which  was  taken  May  21, 1897,  stood  1,707  against 
to  661  for  the  resolution. 

The  university  colleges  established  in  England  since  1868  are  open  to  men  and 
women.  By  the  *'  universities  act"  of  1889  the  Scotch  universities  were  author- 
ized to  open  their  doors  to  women.  Edinburgh  admits  them  to  the  classes  with 
men.  Glasgow  has  affiliated  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  and  more 
recently  ( 1895 )  opened  all  lectures  in  the  faculty  of  arts  to  women.  The  University 
College' of  Dundee,  affiliated  to  Sti  Andrews,  is  coeducational. 

In  France  women  have  never  been  legally  deprived  of  universitjr  privileges,  and 
since  1863,  when  the  first  woman  was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  faculties,  the  number 
of  women  matriculates  has  been  gradually  increasing.  Women  have  recently 
been  admitted  to  courses  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
special  authorization  being  required  in  each  individual  case. 

The  University  of  Athens  was  opened  to  women  in  1890. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

United  Sfatea.— Twenty-nine  States  and  two  Territories  have  passed  compulsory 
echool  laws  defining  the  ages  to  which  the  law  shall  apply,  the  annual  term  of 
school  attendance,  and  the  penalty  imposed  upon  parents  or  guardians  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

These  requirements  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Compulsory  edtieation  requirements  in  the  United  States, 


Bute. 


Main© 

Xev  Hami)8hlre 

Vermont 

M&saachnsetts... 

Rhode  Island .... 
Conntcticnt 

New  York 


New  Jersey 

PeonsylTania 

Dfetrict  of  Columbia 

Wert  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Oiilo 

hifii^na  ............... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconain 

Minnesota 

.Vorth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

^^nrwm , 

Montana 

^Yoming ....... 

Colorado 

K*w  Mexico 

rtah 

Iierada 

Idaho 

Washington  - 

•Togon......  .......... 

C»Blorni» 


Age. 


8-16 


6-16 

8-15 

8-Uorl5 

7-15 
a  8-14  or  15 

o8-U 


67-12 
a  8-13 


C6-15 
8-14 
7-14 

a  8-14 


8-14 

7-14 
da-14 

7-18 
8-16 

8-14 

&-14 

8-14 
8-14 

8-14 

e6-21 
&-14 
&-16 

8-14 

C8-14 

8-14 

8-16 
8-14 

8-14 


Annual  period. 


16  weeks  (2  terms  of  8 
weeks  each,  if  practica- 
ble;. 

12  weeks 

20  weeks 

30  weeks 

12  weeks;  6  consecutive. . . 

8  to  13  years  of  age,  2i 
weeks;  13  to  14, 12  weeks. 

8  to  12  years  of  age  and  un- 
employed youths  14  to 
16.  full  term;  for  chil- 
dren 12  to  14,  at  least  80 
days  consecutive. 

20  weeks;  8  consecutive. . . 

70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
term. 

12  weeks;  6 consecutive... 

16  weeks 

8  consecutive  weeks 

20  weeks,  city  district;  16 
weeks,  village  and  town- 
ship districts. 

12  consecutive  weeks 

16  weeks;  8  oonseoutive. . . 
16  weeks;  6  consecutive.. . 

12  weeks ......... ....... 

12 weeks;  6 consecutive... 

....do 

....do 

12  weeks 

12 weeks;  6 consecutive... 

.....do 

12  weeks 

12  weeks;  8  consecutive. . . 
12  weeks. 

16  weeks;  10  consecutive . . 

16  weeks;  8  consecutive. . . 

....do 

12  weeks 

12 weeks;  8 consecutive... 

Two-thirds  of  school 
term;  12  weeks  oonseo- 
utive. 


Penalty  on  parents  or  guardians. 


Pine,  |23  (maximum). 

Each  offense,  $10  (maximum). 

Pine,  $10  to  $50. 

Each  offense,  forfeit  not  exceed- 
ing $20. 

Each  offense,  flue  $30  (maximum ). 

For  each  week's  neglect,  fine  $.5 
(maximnm). 

First  offense,  fine  $5  (maximum): 
each  subsequent  offense,  i^*i 
(maximum)  or  imprisonment  30 
days. 

Each  offense,  ?10  to  $35  or  impris- 
onment 1  to  3  mouthH. 

First  offense,  ^  ( maximum):  each 
subsequent  offense,  $6  (maxi- 
mum). 

Pine,  SxH)  (maximum). 

Pine,  not  exceeding  $5. 

Pine,  $5  to  $20  ( first  offense) ;  $10  to 
$50  each  subsequent  offense. 

Pine,  $5  to  $30. 


$10  to  $50;  also,  if  court  so  orders, 
imprisonment  2  to  90  days. 

Pine,  $3  to  $30. 

First  offense,  $5  to  $10;  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $10  (minimum). 

Pine,  $3  to  $30. 

First  offense,  $10  to$26;  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $Zb  to  $50. 

First  offense,  $5  to  $20;  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $10  to  $50. 

Pine,  $10  to  $30. 

Each  offense,  $10  to  $50. 

First  offense,  fine  $5  to  $10;  each 
subsequent  offense,  $10  to  $30. 

Each  offense,  $5  to  $30  or  30  days' 
imprisonment. 

Each  offense, $35  (maximum). 

Each  offense,  $5  to  $35. 

Fine,  $1  to  $i6,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  days. 

First     offense,  $10    (maximum); 
each  subsequent  offense,  $30. 

First  offense.  $50  to  $100;  each  sub- 
sequent offense,  $100  to  $300. 

First,  $5    to  $20;  subsequent  of- 
fenses, $10  to  $50. 

Pine,$10to$26. 

First  offense,  $5  to  $25;  subsequent 
offense,  $35  to  $50. 

First  offense,  $30;  each  subsequent 
offense,  $30  to  $B0. 


a  To  16  if  unemployed  in  labor. 

b  The  law  apidles  to  youths  12  to  16  years  of  age  if  discharged  from  employment  in  order  to 
PHeive  tnstmction. 
cLaw  not  enforced, 
din  cities,  7  to  16. 
cPttudtyimpoBod  only  for  children  7  to  16. 
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Compulsory  education  in  foreign  countries. 


Country. 


Age. 


Attendance  required. 


Penalty. 


Austria . 


Bavaria.. 

Belgium  . 
France... 


6-14 


England  . 

Scotland . 
Holland- 
Hungary. 


Italy.... 
Norway  . 
Prussia  .. 


5-13 
5-13 


Saxony  . 

Sweden . 
Berne  ... 


Geneva  

Nouf  chatol 

Tcssin  (Switzerland). 

Vaud  (Switzerland). 
Grlsons  (Switzerland) 
Zurich 


Wurtemberg 

British  Columbia. 

Cape  Colony 

New  Zealand 


60-13 

(c) 
6-14 

d7-15 

7-11 
6-15 

C-15 

7-lG 

6-14 

7-16 
7-15 
6-16 


6-14 
7-12 


Nova  Scotia . 
Ontario 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Queensland 


South  Australia. 
Tasmania , 


7-13 

7-12 
7-13 

8-13 

"6-'i5" 

7-13 

7-13 


Until  scholar  has  ac- 
quired prescribed  sub- 
lects,  religion  and  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

.....do 

No  compulsory  law 

For  4  absences  of  half  a 
day  in  a  month  the  par- 
ent is  summoned  before 
local  school  committee. 

Full  school  term  unless 
by  special  arrangisment. 

do 

No  compulsory  law 

8  months,  country;  10 
months,  town. 

No  fixed  rule 

12  weeks  per  annum 

8  years,  or  until  element- 
ary education  is  com- 
pleted. 

Same  as  Austria 

344  weeks 

Five-sixths  of  possible  at- 
tendances. 

4  days  a  week,  6  hours  a 
day. 

After  13  years  of  age,  10 
hours  a  week. 

28  hours  a  week  for  6  to  9 
months. 

33  hours  a  week 

Every  day;  penalties  for 
10  absences. 

Every  school  day 

No  compulsory  law 

One  half  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  school  is 
open. 

BOdaysayear 

100  days  a  year 

13  weeks  a  year 

No  compulsory  law 

60  days  in  each  half  year, 
but  law  not  yet  enforced. 

35  school  days  per  quar- 
ter. 

3  daysaweek 


Fine  $3.50  (maximum)  or  impris^ 
onment  up  to  2  days. 


Fine  $11  (maximum)  or  8  days' 
imprisonment. 

First  and  second  offenses,  warn- 
ing; subsequent,  fine,  (3  (maxi- 
mum) and  imprisonment  5  days. 

Determined  by  local  by-laws. 

Fine  $5  or  imprisonment  U  days. 

Fine  from  85  cents  to  $1.50. 

Each  offence,  10  cents  to  $3. 
Fines. 

Each  offense  70  cents  (maximum), 
or  imprisonment  up  to  3  days. 

Fine  $1.50  to  $7,  or  Imprisonment 
from  1  day  to  6  weeks. 

Fines  and  imprisonment. 

Do. 

Fine  88  cents  (minim  :m)  or  im- 
prisonment 30  days  (maximum). 

Each  offense  2  to  3  cents,  and  4 
hours'  imprisonment. 

Fines  or  imprisonment. 
Warnings;  subsequently  finea,  60 
cents  to  $3. 

Fine  or  imprisonment. 
Do. 

Fine  $10  (maximum). 


Fine  $3. 

$1  per  month   for   each   of  the 
children  not  attending  a  school 
Fine. 

Fine  $5  to  $35,  or  imprisonment  7 

to  30  days. 
Fine  $1.25  to  $5. 


a  13  to  16  in  secular  Sunday  Schools. 

612  to  15  continuation. 

cFrom  8  until  confirmation;  In  town  from  7  until  confirmation. 

d  Special  dispensation  after  7  years*  attendance  and  1  year's  prolongation  for  ignorance. 

e  Compulsion  not  yet  enforced. 
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TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

LegitiaHve  provisions  relatitig  to  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  various 

States. 


EXPLANATION   OF  MARKS. 

X  The  cross  fdgniflos  that  scientiflc  temperance  is  a  mandatory  Btudy  in  pnblic  schools. 

*  The  star  signifies  that  this  is  a  mandatory  study,  and  that  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
enforciQK  clause  of  this  statute  in  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  is  affixed. 

t  The  oagger  signifies  that  the  stndy  is  not  only  mandatory  but  is  required  of  all  pupils  in 
an  schools. 

tThe  double  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  and  is  to 
be  pursued  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read. 

I  The  parallel  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly 
as  other  required  branches. 

S  The  section  indicates  that  text-books  on  this  topic  used  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
must  give  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  their  space  to  temperance  matter,  and  those  used  in  high 
schools  not  less  than  20  pages. 

5  The  paragraph  indicates  that  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
this  subject  is  granted  a  certificate  or  authorized  to  teach. 

a  The  alpha  indicates  that  text-books  on  this  topic  shall  give  full  and  adequate  space  to  the 
temperance  matter. 

3  The  beta  signifies  that  a  definite  number  of  lessons  for  each  school  year  has  been  made 
compulsory. 

The  letter  a  indicates  assent  or  "yes,"  referring  to  the  conditions  signified  by  the  character 
at  the  head  of  the  column. 


States  and  Territories, 

X 

* 

+ 

t 

1 

S 

w 

a 
a 

a 

/3 

Alabama ....^.^^-. ,..-,,. 

a 

a 
a 

a 

a 

Arizona. 

a 

ArlcRnFaf?                 . .  , 



California 

a 

a 

a 

Cc^orado                        --  .-.--. .- 

a 

a  * 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

Connecticut . rr  r..-  -- 

a 

Delaware        

a 

District  of  Columbia        - 

a 

a 

a 

Florida             

a 

Q<»orjda 



'fianf                                      .   

a 

I 

Clinois              .    .   

a 
a 

a 

a 

a 

a    1 

a 

Indiana                       .     ,.-. ,---  ■, 

a 

a 
a 
a 

Iowa.         

a 

a 
a 

a 

I     a 

Kaosas               .         - 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana      .... 

a 


a 

a' 

a 
a 



a 

a 
a 

MAfri;                                                 

^HrY\nnd                                 .                         ' 

a 
a 

a 

a 
a 

Massachusetts . 

a 
a 

"a 

a 

dichiean    

a 
a 

Minnesota             - 

a 
a 

Mississippi    

a 

a 

If  i*5nuH 

Montana  

a 



Xebraska                

a 

a 

Nevada           - 

a 
a 

... 

New  Hampshire 

a 
a 
a 
a 

New  Jersey ... - 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
ft 
a 

a 
a 

a 

Nftiy  MpTi/m            . 

New  York         

a 

North  Carolina 

a 

a 

2 

North  Dakota      

Ohio  

Oklfth'nna        r     -  

a 

a 

Ppnnsvlrania           

a 

a 

!    a 

Rhode  Island 

Jvmth  Carolina 

a 
a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
a 
a 

a 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

South  I>^k"t*            

TpTin«>^AAA 

a 
a 

TaxA8 

Utah  

V^Tmrmt 

a 

Virginia'           

Washicfirton             

a 

A 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 



"^est  Vinrinia 

a 
a 

a 

Wisconsin                

Wyotning        ..r,- r...           

a 
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WOMEN  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  are  at  present  2  women  holding  the  position  of  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  12  that  of  city  superintendent,  228  that  of  county  superintendent.  The 
status  of  women  in  respect  to  directive  influence  in  school  affairs  is  tersely  soia- 
marized  as  follows: 

Women  may  hold  any  school  oflace  in  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louis- 
iana,' Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,'  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming. Women  may  be  county  superintendents  in  Kentucky  (if  holding  a  State 
teacher's  diploma) ,  Montana  (district  offices  also) ,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin  (city, 
town,  and  district  offices  also) .  Women  may  be  commissioners  and  school  district 
officers  in  New  York. 

Women  may  be  local  town  or  district  officers  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Iowa  (where  "a  woman  must  be  a  member  of  the  State  educational  board  of 
examiners),  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Vermont. 

Women,  have  like  suffrage  with  men  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming^. 
They  may  vote  (1)  on  general  school  questions  in  Minnesota  (at  any  election  or  at 
any  district  meeting),  in  North  Dakota, and  South  Dakota;  (2)  on  local  school 
questions  in  Arizona,  Iowa  (on  issue  of  bonds  or  increase  of  tax  levy),  Kansas, 
Kentucky  (if  widowed  parents  or  guardians  or  spinster  guardians  of  school 
children) ,  Michi^n,  Nebraska,  New  York  (if  parents  and  taxpayers) ,  Montana 
(at  district  elections) ,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  (restricted  from  voting  for 
members  of  boards  of  education),  Ohio  (for  members  of  boards) , Oregon  (widoijvs 
with  children  to  educate  and  taxpayers) ,  Vermont  (on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  schools) ,  Washington  (for  directors) ,  and  Wisconsin. 

WOMEN  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Colorado,  Miss  Grace  E.  Patton,  Denver. 
Wyoming,  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Cheyenne. 

WOMEN  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1896-07. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Miss  Mamie  E.  Dolphin. 
Bangor,  Me.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Snow. 
Brewer,  Me.,  Mrs.  Mertie  M.  Custis. 
Orange,  Mass.,  Lizzie  A.  Mason. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  Mary  L.  Lincoln. 
Marquette,  Mich.,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 
Bristol,  Oreg.,  Louise  D.  Baggs. 
Johnston,  R.I.,  Sarah  D.  Barnes. 
Logan,  Utah,  Jennie  D.  Hubba^. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Miss  M.  Belle  Smith. 
Appleton,  Wis.,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Depere  (East  Side),  Wis.,  Violet  M.  Alden. 

WoTnen  county  superintendents,  1898, 
ARKANSAS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Madison 

Jessie  Bird 

HIndffYille. 

^  Limited  to  any  office  of  oontrol  or  management. 
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Connty.                                                    Name. 

Post-office. 

Alpine 

Onk«l    ..  

Mrs.  Harriet  A .  Orover 

Markleeville 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilson     

Colusa 

Lake 

Mariposa    

Mrs.  E.  K.  Harrington 

Lakeport 
Mariposa. 
Altnras 

Julia  L.  Jones 

ModocTT. 

Anna  L.  Williams 

Mono    

Cornelia  Richards.     ... 

Greenville 

Napa 

Kate  Ames 

P1nin4W 

Mrs.  Katie  L.  Donnelley 

8an  RArnardiTY<^  .... 

Maireie  M.  Mogeau - 

tion  Mateo 

EttaM.  Tllton 

Redwood  City. 

Redding. 

Weaverville. 

Sh^jtta  .    ...             , . 

Mr«  M  F.  Pittmar 

Trinity 

Lizzie  H.  Fox 

Yolo.. 

Clara  March 

Woodland. 

COLORADO. 


Arapahoe 

Baca 

Delta 

Dolores 

Elbert 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gnnnison 

Hinsdale 

Hnerfano 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson... 

Lake 

Larimer 

Lincoln 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Onray 

Park. 

Routt 

Sftn  Jnan 

Snmmlt 

Washington. 


Mrs.  Thalia  Rhoads.... 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cole 

Miss  Ella  New 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Yocum 

Mrs.  Anna  C.Williard. 
Mrs. Aradell  White.... 
Mrs.  Helen  Grcnfell... 
Miss  Lizzie  SuFivan... 

Mrs.  8.  M.  Logan 

Mrs.  Nettie  Whitmore. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Creesey 

Mrs.  Emma  O.  Liggett. 

Mrs.  8.  E.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Page 

Miss  Henrietta  Wilson 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Dunawav . . . . 
Miss  Elizabeth  Walker 

Miss  Ella  Henry 

Miss  Alice  M.  Catlin... 

Mrs.  Garver 

Mrs.  Isabel  L.  Moore . . . 

Mrs.  Sadie  Maxey 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck 

Mrs.  Ellen  Carbis 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Jones ... 
Miss  Lou  A.  Bagley 


Denver. 

Springfield. 

Delta. 

Rico. 

Kiowa. 

Greenwood  Uprings. 

Central  City. 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

GunniHon. 

Lake  City. 

Walsenburg. 

Sheridan  Lake. 

Burlington. 

Loadvfllo. 

Fort  Collins. 

Hugo. 

Grand  Junction. 

Amethyst. 

Montrose. 

Fort  Morgan. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Craig. 

Silverton. 

Breckenridge. 

Akron. 


mLINOIS. 


Alexander 
Dewitt.... 
Douglas... 
Johj^on  .. 
Pulaflki ... 
Warren... 


Miss  Nannie  J.  McKee 

Mrs.  Hattie  P.  Wilson 

Miss  Mamie  Bunch 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Whittenberg 

Mrs.  Hester  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sykes 


Cairo. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

Vienna. 

Mound  City. 

Monmouth. 


IOWA. 


Cherokee 

Ague.**  J. Robertson ^-   .- 

Cherokee. 

Clarke 

NeUie  Richards 

Osceola. 

oay.!.:::      :. 

Mrs.  EUen  Reed 

Sponcer. 

Hampton. 

Fairfield. 

PranMin 

Emily  Reeve 

Jefferson           .--. 

Laura  B.  Swan        .--    -..  .......... ... 

Monroe 

Mrs.  P.  B.  McKillip 

Albia. 

O'Brien :                 I......... 

Ella  Seckerson      *                

Primghar. 

P»loAlto..*I 

Anna  Donovan 

Emmetsburg. 

fWeshiek 

Viola  H.  Schell 

Montezuma. 

C^rr^elia Klasi?         ...   -  -  ---r 

Washington. 

wayi^^.":*::::::::::::; 

Carrie  M.  Goodell 

CJorydon. 
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County. 

Name. 

Pofit-offlce. 

Chase                     -       .--... 

M                                     L 

Cottonwood  FiJIa. 

Clark                 

M                                   

Cloud                                

M                                     

Concordia. 

Cowley          -- 

M                                    

Winfleld. 

Finney • 

Ql'ay                                 

M                                    

Garden  City 

M                                    

Greeley   .......... - 

M                                    

Tribune. 

l^od fireman               ..  .     .-.- 

M                                    

Jetmore. 

-■Johnson 

M                                    

Olathe. 

Kearney 

M                                    

Lakin. 

Labette  "      

M                                    

Oswego. 

Meade 

M                                    

Meado. 

Miami      .             

M 

Paola. 

Neosho 

E                                    

Erie. 

Pawnee          

M 

Lamed. 

Seward                .... 

M                                    -a 

Liberal. 

Stanton 

Id                                    

Johnson  City. 

"Woodson 

Al                                    

Yates  Center. 

Wyandotte 

^                                   c 

Kansas  City. 

KENTUCKY. 


Bourbon ... 
Breathitt . . 
Christian . . 
Crittenden 
Franklin... 

Lincoln 

Madison  ... 

Owsley 

Spencer 

Wayne 


Miss  Kate  Edgar 

Miss  Cappie  Little.. 
Miss  Kate  McDaniel 
Miss  Mina  Wheeler. 
Miss  Lucy  Pattie  — 

KateBlain 

Mrs.A.  T.MiUion... 

Mrs.  M.E.Herd 

Mrs.  Lucy  V.  West . . 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Denny... 


Paris. 

Jackson. 

Hopkins  ville. 

Marion. 

Frankfort. 

Stanford. 

Richmond. 

Booneville. 

Taylorsville. 

Monticello. 


MICHIGAN. 


Arenac... 
Barry — 
Crawford 
Kalkaska 

Luce 

Manistee. 
Mason  ... 
Midland  . 
Ottawa  . . 


Julia  A.  Inglis 

Flora  Beadle 

Flora  M.  Marvin ... 
Bertha  H.White... 
Emma  Sherman... 
Mrs.  L.  E.W.Hall.. 

Mary  McKenzie 

MelindaL.  Mills... 
Cora  M.  Goodenow 


Sterling. 

Hastings. 

Grayling. 

South  Boardman. 

Newberry. 

Manistee. 

Ludington. 

Midland. 

Berlin. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Misa 

Mrs. 

M- 

F] 

M 

M 

M 

M 

G 

M 

L. 

E 

Cj 

Serena Haugen ., .  . 

Aitkin. 

Carlton 

Mitina  "Walker 

Carlton 

Itasca 

Grand  Rapids. 
Jackson. 

Jackson 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Madison. 

Lincoln 

on 

Minneota. 

Lyon - 

Marshall. 

Mlllolacs 

Princeton. 

Mower 

Austin. 

Nobles 

Adrian. 

Norm3.n 

Ada. 

Rock 

Luveme. 

Wilkin 

McCauleyvillo. 

MISSOURI. 


Mercer 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hubbell 

Princeton. 
Brumley. 
VersaUIes. 
Bowling  Green. 
Powers  ville. 
Memphis. 

Miller 

MrJ?.  C  F.  Spearman . 

Morgan 

Miss  G.  L.  Litsingcr 

Pike .:..: 

Miss  Bvmina  Shaw 

Putnam 

Afiffs  Myra  Hume 

Scotland 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Dean '            .'.' 
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MONTANA. 


County. 

Name 

Post-office. 

Beftrerhead. 

MifW  Mftidle  Rif© _ .... 

Dillon 

Carbon 

Mra  M.  A.  Kearns 

Red  Lodge. 
Grefttfftlis 

Cascade 

Miss  Ina  Craven 

Chotean 

Miss  Margery  E.  Jacoby 

Fort  Benton. 

Cust«r 

Mrs.  Lanra  Zook 

Miles  City. 
Glendive 

DawBon 

Mills  KoTA  JAhnHon    

DeerlodgO  - i  Miss  Annie  Oniirlev 

Anaconda. 

QalUtln 

MissIdnMaut  '   .'       . 

RozGmftii 

Granite 

Miss  Mary  Smith 

Phillipsburg. 
Boulder 

Jefferson --.,•_.... 

Miss  Lillian  Carey 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Miss  Kathryu  Johnston  ........  ....... 

jjelena. 

Meagher 

MiJ*-S  S-  R.  Onrtifi 

Whito     Sulphur 

Springs. 
Mi5isoulA 

Viftwvflla    

Miss  Harriet  Hord 

Park 

Mififl  Anna  Mf^Dernaott 

Livingston. 
Hamilton 

BaTaUI 

Miss  Kittle  Ost(n*meyer 

SilTerbow 

Sweet  Gntas 

Teton 

Valley 

Miss  Mary  Mullins 

Butte. 

MissBoBfiloH.  Merrieleee 

Bigtimber. 

Miss  Florence  Bean 

ChotoRU. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Bell 

Glasgow. 

NEBRASKA. 


Blaine 

Boxbntte  .  - 

Cherry 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Hitchcock - 

Keith 

Lis  coin 

McPherson 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Wayne 


Miss  Bessie  Ferguson Browster. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Neclnnd Hemingford. 

Miss  Lillian  U.  Stoner !  Valentine. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Dodds I  Chappoll. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Poff-Rowso WakeQeld. 

Mra.  Watie  Van  Petten [  Trenton. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gray  Clark Ogalalla. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Franklin '  North  Platte. 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Clothier j  Tyrone. 

Miss  Virginia  Carothers Grant. 

Mra  B.  ZL  Milroy Thodford. 

Mrs-  MyraFletclier ^....    Wayne. 


NEW  YORK. 


Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Niagara 

Oncoda 

Biehmond .. 

Warren 

Wayne 

Yates 


Mrs.  Marv  L.  Kniskcrn  . 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer  . 

Adelaide  L.  Harris 

Cora  A.  Davis 

Mr&  Julia  R.  West 

Roxle  G.  Tuttle 

Myra  L.  Ingalsbe. 


Llewellyn  »f.  Barden ,  Gage. 


Deposit. 

Randolph. 
Ransom  ville. 
Whitesboro. 
New  Brighton. 
Glens  Falls. 
Hartford. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Billings.. 

^7:..,. 

Eddy..... 
Poster  .. 
Kidder... 

Mercer.. 
Wirer.... 
neroo  .. 
Wells... 
Williams 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Martin 

Mrs.  MattieM.  Davis 

Mrs.  May  Idanning  Keims 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Campbell 

Miss  Alice  J.  F&her 

Miss  Eva  B.  Crouch 

Miss  Katie  Gallagher 

Mr&  lowaEtherington.... 

Mrs.  Ellen  Eide 

Miss  Kate  Needham 

Mrs.  M.  A,  Bergh 


Sentinel  Butte. 

Fargo. 

New  Rockford. 

Carrington. 

Tap  pen. 

Napoleon. 

Hazen. 

Sanger. 

Rugby. 

Feaxenden. 

Williston. 


OHIO. 


Allen     

Mrs.  M.  J  Ballard          - 

Lima. 

Defiance       

Miss  Carra  G.  Brown 

Hicksville. 

Henry 

Mra  SueWelsted 

Napoleon. 
Toledo. 

Lucas 

Sarah  C.  Ensign 

Mercer     .     ..    „  ...    .,    . 

Elma  Johnson  .  .... 

Fort  Recovery. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Cotinty. 

Name. 

Po6t-offlce. 

Custer        - 

Clara  Ruddell 

Arapahoe. 
Redii<x>nr 

Pay      ' ' 

Delia  Cann 

Grant     

Mrs.  F.  Boyer 

Pond  Creek. 

Lincoln                    .  . 

Alice  Stublefleld  

Chandler. 

Oklahoma.    _..... 

Alice  V.  Beitman 

Oklahoma  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cameron. 
Potter  ... 


Mattie  M.  Collins. 
AnnaBodler 


Driftwood. 
Coudersport. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora 

Brule 

Custer 

Day 

Fall  River . 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Lyman 

Lawrence.. 

Meade 

Pennington 

Potter 

Stanley 

Sully 


Alice  P.  Shouse 

Jeanette  K.  Morrow.. 

Elta  M.  Drew 

Mina  Aasved , 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Thornby.- 
Mrs.  Emily  F.  White . 

Dora  C.  Stewart 

Mary  Stocks 

Kate  M.  Kemper 

Anna  M.  Walton 

Cornelia  L.  Beach 

Mias  Nina  Small 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hutchinson 
Minnie  A.  Porter 


Plankinton. 

Chamberlain. 

Custer  City. 

Pierpont. 

Hot  Springs. 

Pierre. 

Hip:hmore. 

Oacoma. 

Deadwood. 

Sturgis. 

Rapid  City. 

Gettysburg. 

Fort  Pierre. 

Onida. 


TENNESSEE. 


Fentress . . . 

Gibson 

James 

Lauderdale 
Rutherford 
Shelby 


Miss  Ellen  Wright.... 
Miss  Flora  Fitzgerald 

Miss  Hattie  Moon 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Watkins... 

Miss  Nettie  King 

Miss  Lyde  P.  Thomas 


PallMalL 

Trenton. 

Norman. 

Ripley. 

Murfreesboro. 

Enoch. 


VERMONT. 


WASHINGTON. 


Asotin  ... 
Columbia 
Franklin. 
Garfield.. 

Island 

Jefferson 
Lincoln . . 
Okanogan 
Paclflc... 
San  Juan. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Robison . . . . 
Mrs.  E.  Turpening  . .. 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  O'Keefe 

Miss  E.Nelson 

Mrs.  Mary  E.Jenne.. 

Mrs.  Clara  Ryan 

MissA.E.  Neal 

Mrs.  V.  M.  Grainger  . 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Harris 

MissR.  Lee 


Ritzville. 

Dayton. 

Pasco. 

Pomeroy. 

CoupevUle. 

Port  Townsend. 

Davenport. 

Alma. 

South  Bend. 

Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland 

Bayfield 

Burnett 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Dane,  First  district 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Iowa 

Portage 

Price 

Sawyer 

Walworth 


Maggie  Ryan , 

Jessie  N.Smith 

Mrs.  Tena  Davidson 

Anna  E.  Schaffer 

Miss  Emerenoe  Walters.. 

KateL.SabiA 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Crownhart. 

Elvira  Brickley , 

Emma  C.  Underwood 

Stacia  Livingston , 

Mrs.  Georgia  B.  Soulen  .... 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Guy 

Lillian  B.  Webster 


Ashland. 

Washburn. 

Grantsbnrg. 

Chippewa  PULi. 

Neilbville. 

Windsor. 

West  Superior. 

Menomonie. 

Avoca. 

Plainfleld. 

PhilUps. 

Hayward. 

Elkhom. 
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Women  county  superintendents,  i^£^<?-— Continued. 
WYOMING. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-offlce. 

Mh^nj 

Mr«-  Rarah  "W.  Pea*w 

Big  Horn 

Mrs.  Bell  Howell 

Strong. 

Saratoga. 

Milford. 

Carbon 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Huntingrton 

Mrs. Mary  A.Mann 

Fremont 

I Ar»raifl              -  - .      - 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hawes   .. 

Cheyenne. 
Casner. 
Rock  Springs. 
Evanston. 

N&trona        

Miss  W.  M.  Clark 

Sweetwater         

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Clark 

Uinta 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  YonnK  - - 

Weston 

Mi««  PiTnTna  <^  Pat^r«"n 

Newcastle. 

TEACHERS'  PENSIONS  AND  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES. 

In  all  European  countries  in  which  the  state  supervises  the  school  system  and 
regulates  the  appointment  of  teachers,  laws  are  in  existence  which  provide  for 
the  teacher's  support  in  old  age  and  in  cases  of  disability.  The  Annual  Report  of 
l.s94-a)  gives  detailed  statements  concerning  amount  of  pension,  time  of  service, 
age  of  beneficiary,  etc. ,  for  European  countries.  (See  Vol.  1 ,  pp.  1079-1108. )  It  is 
held  there  that  teachers  being  officers  of  the  state  are,  as  such,  entitled  to  pensions, 
especially  since  their  salaries  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  in  this  country.  But  in 
no  case  in  Europe  does  the  state  bear  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  pension 
fund-  The  teachers  themselves  have  to  pay  a  small  percentage  of  their  salaries 
toward  maintaining  the  fund.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  a  teacher  in 
Germany  contributes  himself  about  one-half  of  what  he  subsequently  receives  in 
form  of  pension.  Besides  pension  funds  the  governments  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  a  few  other  countries  maintain  funds  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans 
of  teachers.  Mutual  aid  societies  which  also  pay  annuities  are  established  by  the 
teachers  themselves  in  many  of  the  cities  of  central  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  no  teachers  are  pensioned  from  public  funds.  Voluntary 
beneficial  associations  have  been  formed  in  some  cities,  and  in  other  localities 
specified  below.  State  laws  provide  for  similar  ends  in  a  similar  way,  the  essen- 
tial difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  participation  is  enforced  upon  all  teach- 
ers.   The  following  paragraph  shows  the  varieties  of  organization,  etc.: 

Voluntary  mutual  benefit  associations  for  temporary  aid  only  exist  in  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Paul,  and  one  interstate  association.  These  call  for  $1  to  $2  initiation  fee;  $1  to 
$5  annual  dues.  Special  assessments  of  %\  are  made  in  some  cases.  Benefits  in 
sickness  range  from  50  cents  a  day  to  $10  a  week;  at  death  funeral  exx)enses  only 
are  paid  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  a  sum  equal  to  $1  from  each  member  of 
the  association. 

Associations  for  annuity,  or  retirement  fund  only,  are  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore,  and  there  is  an  annuity  guild  in  Massachusetts.  The  initiation  fees 
reported  are  $3  to  $5.  The  annual  dues  are  1  to  H  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $18  or 
$20.  The  annuity  is  from  60  per  cent  of  salary  to  $600  a  year.  Time  of  service 
required  for  retirement  is  from  two  to  five  years  with  disability,  or  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Associations  for  both  temporary  aid  and  annuity  exist  in  Hamilton  County 
(Cincinnati),  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  District  of  Columbia.  Initiation  fees, 
|1  to  $10;  annual  dues  $5  to  $40.  Annuity,  $5  per  week  to  $600  per  year,  and  $100 
for  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death.  Temporary  aid,  during  illness,  $5  or  $6 
per  week.  Time  of  service  required  for  retirement  is  two  to  five  years  with  dis- 
ability, or  thirty-five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Pension  or  retirement  funds  are  authorized  by  State  legislatures  for  St.  Louis, 
all  cities  in  California,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  all  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo.  Dues  vary  little;  they  are  generally  1  per 
cent  of  salary.  Annuity,  $250  to  one-half  of  salary;  maximum,  $1,200.  Minimum 
length  of  service  with  disability,  twenty  to  thirty  years;  without  disability, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years. 
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FOREIGNERS  IN  UNIVERSITIES  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

'  The  numbers  g^ven  in  the  following  summary  are  the  latest  available;  they  are 
for  the  scholastic  year  1894-95, 

A  glance  at  the  totals  shows  that  the  number  of  foreig^ners  studying  in  Ger- 
many is  not  inconsiderable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  num- 
bers given  represent  only  those  of  matriculated  students,  for  those  are  the  only- 
ones  who  can  be  considered  in  official  reports.  The  number  of  those  who  visit 
German  institutions  as  hearers  for  some  length  of  time,  and  without  being 
matriculated,  attend  clinics,  work  in  laboratories,  and  listen  to  i)rivate  lectures, 
is  very  large,  but  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It  is  estimated  that  that 
number  exceeds  those  of  matriculated  foreigners.  In  the  summer  of  1895  the 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany  had  upon  their  rolls 
the  names  of  3,363  foreigners.  That  is,  in  comparison  to  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students,  equal  to  8.48  per  cent.  Of  these  3,362  foreigners  the  uni- 
versities proper  had  2,015  (7  per  cent),  the  polytechnica  1,041  (13.1  per  cent),  the 
veterinary  schools  15  (1.53  per  cent),  the  agricultural  academies  101  (9.37  per 
cent),  the  forestry  academies  58  (18.6  per  cent),  and  the  mining  academies  133 
^32.4  per  cent).  Of  the  3,362  foreigners  there  were  966  Russians,  514  Americans, 
467  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  346  Swiss,  180  Englishmen,  158  Hollanders,  142 
Bulgarians,  116  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  82  Roumanians,  69  Italians,  57  Asiatics, 
53  Frenchmen,  37  Servians,  86  Belgians,  36  Turks,  27  Greeks,  26  Danes,  22  Afri- 
cans, 14  Australians,  8  Spaniards,  4  Portuguese,  and  2  Montenegrins. 

In  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matriculated 
1,106  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1895  among  a  total  of  18,031  students,  or  6.14 
per  cent.  Of  these  1,106  foreigners  there  were  987  (6.58  per  cent)  students  of  tuU- 
versities,  the  polytechnica  had  84  (3.1  per  cent),  the  mining  academies  16  (7  per 
cent),  and  the  agricultural  academy  in  Vienna  had  19  (7.66  per  cent).  The  1,106 
foreigners  consisted  of  239  Germans,  236  Russians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  106 
Americans,  76  Roumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  83  Turks,  31  Englishmen,  25  Swiss,  11 
Greeks,  10  Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8  Africans,  6 
Belgians,  6  Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and  1  Montenegrin. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,667  foredgneps 
among  a  total  of  3,908  students.  The  percentage  of  foreigners  here  was  4.2.6, 
The  universities  alone  enrolled  1,341,  or  42.2  per  cent,  and  the  poly  technical  school 
in  Zurich  326,  or  48  per  cent,  of  a  total  number  of  the  matriculated  students.  Of 
the  1,667  foreigners  Germany  had  sent  549,  Russia  399,  Austria-Hungary  143, 
Bulgaria  137,  Roumania  86,  Italy  68,  America  65,  France  63,  Asia  26,  Holland  25, 
Turkey  22,  England  20,  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Norway  15,  Denmarlc  5, 
Belgium  8,  Portugal  2,  Africa  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  that  as  far  as  attendance  of  foreigners  is  con- 
cerned ,  Switzerland  ranks  first  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  then  follows 
Germany,  with  8.48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria,  with  6.14  per  cent.  This  does  not, 
as  has  been  said  before,  include  the  so-called  free  lances  who* attend. these  hi^bcnr 
seats  of  learning  only  for  a  time  and  who,  being  without  •pToperr  preparation,  can 
not  matriculate,  hence  can  not  be  counted  as  students  by  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tutions. They  have,  as  a  matter  of  self -evidence,  most  or  the  privileges  of  the  stu- 
dents by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors,  and  have  access  to 
the  libraries,  laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and  other  accessories  which  are 
open  to  those  who  can  pay  the  fees.  In  Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which 
are,  comparatively,  attended  most  frequently  by  foreigners  (32.4  -per  cent),  and 
the  veterinary  schools  are  attended  least  by  foreigners  (1,53  per  cent).  The  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  in  German  universities  has  risen  from  5.16  per  cent  in  the 
year  1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.  In  Austria  the  school  of  agriculture  in  Vienna 
has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  per  cent,  while  the  poly- 
technica have  only  3.1  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  universities  and  the  polytechnidE^ 
school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about  an  equal  ratio. 

In  France  efforts  are  being  made  to  invite  foreign  students,  especially  from 
America,  to  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  that  coxmtry.  Admission 
to  these  institutions  has  been  made  easier  and  the  academic  degrees  which  fomaerly 
were  only  given  to  French  students  have  been  made  accessible.  A  communicatioD 
of  the  United  States  ambassador  to  France,  Gen,  Horaoe  Porter,  to  the  State 
Department,  dated  January  11,  1898,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  a  student  from  the  United  States  into  the  School  of  Mines,  contains 
statements  which  are  applicable  to  other  higher  seats  of  learning  also.    He  says: 

**  No  foreign  student  can  enter  any  of  the  schools  of  France— medicine,  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  veterinary,  painting,  design,  architecture,  music,  declamation, 
engineering,  etc.— without  the  formal  application  of  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  this  country.    In  most  cases  two  letters  suffice,  one  making_^application,  the 
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other  exprsBBiiig  thanks  when  the  request  is  granted.  Sometimes  mora  corres- 
pondence is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  those  proposing  to  enter  any  of  the  high- 
grade  schools  have  to  produce  certain  certificates  of  studies  or  diplomas,  which  the 
authoritiei  aooept  only  when  they  come  through  the  embassy.  These  rules,  says 
General  Porter,  apply  to  all  foreign  students.  No  discrimination  is  made  against 
Amflficans ;  on  the  contrary,  the  authorities  extend  all  possible  facilities  to  them. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  American  students  in  Pans,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  teachers  in  French  Institutions. 

'*  As  for  the  School  of  Mines,"  he  continues,  *'  foreigners  can  be  admitted  there 
either  as  foreign  pupils,  in  which  case  they  have  to  stand  an  examination,  or  as 
free  auditors,  in  which  case  there  is  no  examination.  The  courses,  however,  are 
not  all  open  to  that  class  of  students,  and  no  diploma  is  granted  them.  In  both 
cases  they  have  to  pay  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  matriculation.  M  the  school  is  full,  as 
occasionally  happens,  the  application  for  admission  is  putoft  until  the  next  year." 

THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL. 

The  practice  of  discontinuing  weak  schools  and  of  conveying  the  pupils  at  the 
public  expense  to  stronger  central  schools  continues  to  give  favorable  results 
and  promise  of  further  extension  in  the  near  future. 

The  development  of  the  electric  trolley-car  system,  the  bicycle,  and  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  good  roads  are  all  working  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  suit- 
able graded-school  advantages  to  the  children  in  the  rural  districts. 

'*  The  money  saved  in  a  small  town  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  is  of  ten 
large  enough  to  furnish  better  school  accommodations  to  the  children,  better 
wag^  to  better  teachers  for  them,  such  transportation  as  consolidation  requires, 
and  longer  schooling."  State  Superintendent  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  presents 
thus  briefly  the  economical  advantages  of  conveyance. ' 

The  following  States  have  made  legal  provision  for  transj)orting  children  to 
school  at  the  public  en>ense:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

The  State  superintendents  of  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  declared  that 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  school  laws  of  their  respective  States  are  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  Certain  counties 
of  Ohio  are  authorized  by  special  laws  to  establish  central  schools  and  convey 
pupils  to  and  from  them,  and  excellent  results  have  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
poucy. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Dakota,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  where  there  already  exists,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, •*  law  enough  to  cover  the  case. " 

For  discassions  of  this  subject,  statements  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
results  of  experience,  etc.,  see  Reports  of  this  office  for  1894-95,  Volume  2,  pages 
14^9-1482;  1895-90,  Volume  3,  pages  1353-1358. 

Amount  expended  in  Massachtisefts  for  transporting  children  to  selwolfor  the  xxist 

nine  years. 


Year. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Sum  ex- 
pended. 

1                    Year. 

increase.  1   i^^*^"^"* 

iaBB-89      

122,118.88 
24,145.13 
30,648.68 
38,736.07 
50,600.41 

1893-W 

0.26  i    863,617.  as 

iS8a-«o 

0.09 
.27 
.26 
.31 

1804-95  

.19        70.6(W.29 

13BO-01 

1895-90  

.16 
.12 

91,i:}6.11 

vm-vz 

1890-77 

105,317.13 

laks-ss 

HIGHER  COJilMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  immense  progress  the  natural  sciences,  technology,  and  transportation 
h«ve  nmde  in  recent  years  has  given  to  the  commercial  profession  an  importance 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  former  years.  More  than  ever  before  has  it  become 
the  merchant's  duty  to  act  as  middleman  between  producer  and  consumer.  In 
ever  -widening  circles  he  has  to  bring  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  to 
their  proper  markets.  By  means  of  increased  taxation  to  which  commercial  enter- 
priaed  are  subject  they  support  ever  more  strongly  the  State  in  the  discharge  of 
Its  civiliasing  efforts.    Direct  exchange  between  producer  and  consumer  has  almost 


» Mass.  Sell.  Rep.  1896-97,  p.  123. 
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wholly  ceased,  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  devoted  to  commercial  pur- 
suits has  increased  considerably  in  every  civilized  country. 

It  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  at  present  the  Governments  everywhere  in 
Europe  are  urged  strongly  by  commercial  men  to  establish  more  higher  commer- 
cial schools  and  support  them  exclusively  from  State  funds.  It  is  argued  that  the 
State  provides  higher  technolo^cal,  industrial,  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining 
academies  for  leaders  in  technical  pursuits,  agriculture,  etc.,  while  for  the  mer- 
cantile branch  no  State  institution  exists.  The  merchants  feel  that  the  education 
of  their  assistants  is  not  of  such  a  high  order  as  that  of  the  members  of  other 
callings,  and  they  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  institutions  of  a  high  order.  At 
present  the  commercial  branch  is  entirely  dependent  for  the  best  preparation  of 
its  members  upon  higher  schools  established  by  local  authority  or  private  enter- 
prise— institutions  which  charge  high  tuition  fees,  hence  are  attend^  by  wealthy 
young  men  only.  This  opinion  has  found  expression  in  legislatures  and  parlia- 
ments, where  it  was  urged  that  much  greater  demands  are  made  now  than 
formerly,  owing  to  freer  commercial  movement  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  wise  if  the  State  authorities  paid  more  attention  to  proper 
preparation  of  men  who  might  become  leaders  in  commerce,  as  the  Stato  prepajres 
leaders  in  every  other  field  of  human  exertion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  several  European  Governments  have  of  late  years 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  commercial  training  of  young  men,  and  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  give  assurance  that  the  further  development  of  schools  for  that 
purpose  will  be  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

In  Germany  particularly  the  commercial  secondary  schools  have  developed  with 
the  aid  of  provincial  and  State  support,  till  at  last  a  university  has  opened  its 
doors  for  higher  commercial  education.  On  February  22,  1898,  the  University  of 
Leipzig  received  an  addition  to  its  various  courses  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  com- 
mercial course.  The  pai-ticulars  may  be  found  on  page  1498  of  this  report.  In 
connection  with  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cities  of  Magdeburg  ana  Cologne 
are  making  earnest  eflforts  to  establish  independent  commercial  universities.  In 
Italy  the  State  subsidizes  the  higher  commercial  school  at  Venice,  reserving  the 
privilege  of  having  its  consuls  and  consular  agents  prepared  at  that  school.  In 
Belgium  the  Government  chooses  its  consuls  irom  the  graduates  of  the  higher 
commercial  school  at  Antwerp. 


GRADUATE  WORK  AT  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  number  of  students  who  remain  at  colle^  pursuing  advanced  studies  after 
having  completed  undergraduate  courses  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  the  year  1876-77  the  number  of  such  students  waa  389;  in 
1886-87  the  number  was  1,237,  while  in  1896-97  there  were  reported  4,919  graduate 
students  in  attendance  at  the  various  institutions  of  the  country,  1,413  of  whom 
were  women. 

These  numbers  do  not  include  the  students  who  remain  at  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  professional  studies  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  etc.  The  Hand- 
book of  Graduate  Courses,  published  by  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Cl,ubs,  shows 
the  popularity  of  the  various  studies  among  graduate  students.  It  shows  that  of 
3,204  students  in  attendance  at  24  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country  35.4 
per  cent  were  pursuing  language  and  literature  studies,  20.6  per  cent  historical  and 
social  sciences,  18  per  cent  philosophical  studies,  14.2  per  cent  natural  sciences, 
and  11.1  per  cent  mathematical  sciences. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  resident  graduate  students  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  each  year  for  25  years : 


Year. 

Graduate 
students. 

Year. 

Graduate 
students. 

1871-72 

198 
219 
283 
389 
399 
889 
414 
465 
411 
460 
622 
778 
869 

1885-86 

935 

1872-73 

1886-87 

1,237 

187a-74 

1887-«8 

1,»0 

1874-75 

1  1888-89             

1343 

l87{>-76 

1  1889-90 

1717 

1876-77.  .               

1  1890-91                     

2,131 

1877-78 

1891-92 

2489 

1878-79 

1892-03 

«®l 

1879-80 

1893-94  .               

3.496 

1880-81 

1894-95 

^B 

im^-^ 

1895-96                     

T,9BS 

i88a-M 

1896-97      

4,919 

1884-S5 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

No  principle  of  school  government  is  now  more  constantly  impressed  upon 
teachers  thsm  that  freqnent  whipping  indicate  a  poor  disciphnarian.  Only  the 
dder  men  and  women  of  this  generation  can  realize  what  a  change  from  the  past 
this  represents. 

In  one  entire  State,  New  Jersey,  the  teacher  is  forbidden  by  law  to  inflict  cor- 
poral pnnishment.  No  other  State  goes  to  this  length,  bnt  Ulinois^Kansas,  Mis- 
nssippi,  Montana,  Pennsylvania.  Sonth  Dakota,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
specincally  prescribe  a  penalty  for  excess  amounting  to  cmelty.  Legal  punish- 
ment wotud  be  meted  out  to  a  brutal  teacher  in  the  other  States  just  as  surely  as 
in  these,  but  resort  would  be  had  to  the  common  law  and  not  to  a  statute.  Only 
in  Arizona  is  there  formal  statutory  authority  for  corporal  punishment;  but  whip- 
ping has  been  the  common  mode  of  discii>line  in  school  from  time  immemorial; 
cnstom  legalizes  it,  and  unless  forbidden  in  express  terms  the  teacher  does  not 
need  the  authority  of  a  8x>ecial  permissive  law.  Judicial  decisions  to  this  effect 
have  been  made  in  Alabama,  Arkansas^onnecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Min- 
nesiota.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  in  other  States. 

Local  school  boards  have  always  the  implied  power  to  make  regulations  for  the 
order  and  discipline  of  their  respective  schools,  and  three  States,  viz,  Michigan, 
Kew  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  expressly  grant  them  this  power.  Acting  under 
this  power,  expressed  or  implied,  several  cities,  notably,  New  York  City ,  Chicago, 
and  AlbEmy,  have  prohibited  absolutely  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  same  is  true  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  except  in  the  primary  grades,  and  in  them  whipping  must  not 
be  inflicted  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been  pre- 
viously filed  with  the  city  superintendent. 

Corporal  punishment  may  oe  used  as  a  last  resort  and  under  ri^d  regulations 
as  to  reports,  etc. ,  in  a  great  many  cities,  among  them  being  Baltimore,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Worcester.  In  some  cities  where  there  is  no  formal 
prohibition,  such  a  strong  sentiment  has  grown  up  against  corporal  punishment 
that  it  is  rarely  or  never  inflicted.    Philadelphia  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  exx>enditure  for  salaries  in  the  public  schools,  teachers  and  superintendents 
both  included,  was  $116,377,778  in  1896,  or  63.1  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  school  purposes. 

Official  reports  present  average  salaries,  or  the  data  for  their  estimate,  but  these 
averages,  although  possessing  a  certain  value,  tend  in  a  measure  to  ooscure  the 
facts.  Few  superintendents  distinguish  between  urban  and  rural  salaries,  hence 
the  averages,  low  as  they  may  seem,  impart  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  latter  and 
at  the  same  time  effectually  conceal  the  advantages  of  the  former.  Only  one- 
seventh  of  the  teachers  are  in  city  schools,  but  cities  pay  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
amount  expended  for  teaching.  The  relative  value  of  a  low  salary  may,  indeed, 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  higher.  Many  conditions  must  be  weighed  before  any 
iuwfc  comparisons  can  be  established  in  this  respect,  either  between  States  or 
between  different  nations.  The  complaint  is  general,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  European  countries,  that  salaries  are  too  low.  So  far  as  averages  show  it, 
the  present  condition  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  For  the  entire  country 
HkQ  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  is  $47.87;  of  women  $40.24.  The 
several  geographical  sections  differ  considerably  in  this  respect,  and  the  difference 
is  emphasized  when  the  individual  States  are  considered.  The  highest  average 
for  men  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  section,  $61.87,  and  here  also  is  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  average  for  men  and  tiie  average  for  women,  i.  e.,  $16.37.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  concentrated  population  which  supports  large 
graded  schools  and  numerous  high  schools.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
mvolving  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  to  a  central  place,  tends 
to  the  same  result.  Wherever  employed  it  has  raised  salaries  without  increasing 
the  total  cost  of  the  schools.  The  lowest  average  salaries  and  the  least  variance 
between  the  averages  for  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  section. 
The  averages  are  for  men  $33.15  and  for  women  $80.66. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  annual  salary. 
This  period  averages  for  the  whole  country  140.5  days,  or  about  7  months  of  20 
days  each,  and  ranges  from  98  days  in  the  South  Central  Division  to  175.5  days  in 
the  Korth  Atlantic.    As  to  the  movement  of  salaries  it  is,  apparently,  upward,  but 
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this  is  to  be  inferred  rather  from  general  statements  than  from  any  exact  data 
attainable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  salaries  of  men 
and  women  from  year  to  year  signifies  nothing,  unless  the  estimates  be  based  npon 
the  same  positions  for  the  period  considered.  If  a  man  resigns  from  a  position  a 
woman  may  be  promoted  at  a  lower  salary.  Interchanges  like  this  are  constantly 
taking  place  with  the  apparent  effect  of  increasing  the  average  salary  for  men  and 
diminishing  that  for  women,  or  vice  versa,  when  in  fact  no  individual  salary  is 
affected. 

The  kind  of  data  necessary  for  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  changing  rat<?s  for 
men  and  women  is  illustrated  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1889-90  (Vol.  2, 
chap.  2).  This  is  probably  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  investigation  of  this 
particular  and  constitutes  thus  an  original  contribution  to  sociological  science. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  with  the  present  data  at  hand  to  attempt  any  comparison 
between  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  but, 
keeping  in  mind  the  absence  of  a  fixed  or  uniform  standard  of  relation,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  annual  salary  for  men  in  the  United  States, 
counting  seven  months  to  the  school  year,  is  $331.50  and  for  women  $281.68.  The 
average  annual  salary  for  teachers  in  the  Prussian  elementarv  schools  was  esti- 
mated at  $840  in  1887,  including  free  residence.  Dr.  Schlee,  of  Altoona,  observes 
that  '4n  making  a  comparison  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  advantage  of 
permanency  connected  with  positions  in  Germany  does  not  exist  in  America. 
There  are  no  pensions  and  stipends  after  death.  Salaries  are  wages  calculated  and 
paid  by  the  month,  consisting  of  four  school  weeks;  vacation  months  are  not 
mcluded.  Salaries  do  not  continue  during  interruption  of  duties  by  leave  of 
absence  or  sickness. 

In  France  the  Government  guarantees  a  minimum  salary  to  every  teacher.  The 
teachers  are  graded  in  five  classes  and  the  minimum  annual  salary  ranges  from 
$200  to  $400  for  men  and  from  $200  to  $320  for  women.  In  addition  every  teacher 
must  be  provided  with  a  house  or  with  a  money  equivalent  f<^  the  sama  The 
policy  of  an  assured  minimum  salarv  is  advocated  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States;  in  New  York  a  bill  to  this  effect  has  be«i  carried  through  the  legislatare 
and  awaits  the  governor's  signature. 

TEXT-BOOKS-SELECTION  AND  SUPPLY. 

In  a  few  States  text-books  do  not  form  a  specific  subject  of  legislation,  but  local 
boards  have  control,  under  the  general  charge  of  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

In  most  States  legislation  regulates  the  selection  of  text-books. 

In  some  States  a  guarantv  is  required  from  publishers  to  snpplv  books,  accord- 
ing to  samples,  at  wholesale,  retail,  introduction,  exchange,  mail  prices,  part  or 
all,  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  fewer  States  the  school  boards  buy  and  sell  the  books  on  public  account.  In 
certain  States  boards  continue  to  own  the  books  used  free  by  pupils.  Indigent 
pxipils  are  more  frequently  supplied  at  public  expense. 

In  most  States  special  or  general  laws  give  cities  the  control  of  the  details  of 
their  school  administration,  including  text-books. 

Specific  penalties  are  expressed  in  certain  cases  for  using  other  than  prescribed 
books,  but  in  general  such  use  would  be  only  a  violation  of  law  to  be  dealt  with 
as  it  occurred. 

Free  text-books  are  furnished  in  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

State  superintendent  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  chief  officer  of  the  State 
schools. 

In  the  States  immediately  following,  individuals,  except  indigents,  buy  their 
books. 

-Arizona.— The  lists  are  fixed  for  four  years  bj;  territorial  board. 

Arkansas,— The  list  is  fixed  for  three  years,  with  exception  by  local  board,  from 
books  recommended  by  State  superintendent 

Co/i/omia.— The  State  prepares,  publishes,  and  sells  books  for  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  but  high  schools  supported  wholly  by  local  effort  are  almost 
free  of  the  law.  Penalty  for  using  other  than  the  State  list,  forfeiture  of  appor- 
tionment from  State  funds.    Indi,gent  pupils  are  furnished  free. 

(r^orflfia.— County  board  fixes  list.  Penalty,  teacher  can  not  receive  pay  from 
pupils  using  other  books. 

lTidiana,~'A  State  board  selects  books  under  publishers*  guaranty.  County 
boards  may  fix  a  list  of  additional  books  for  high  schools  for  six  years.    Books  are 
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boaght  and  sold  by  or  subject  to  arrangement  of  local  board,  and  become  private 
property.    Districts  supply  indigents. 

lUiaois. — District  board  fixes  list  for  four  years.    Indigents  supplied  free. 

Kentuely. — County  board  of  examiners  fixes  list  for  five  years  with  publishers* 
guarantor.    The  county  judge  furnishes  indigents. 

LottisiancuState  board  fixes  list  for  four  years  with  limited  local  discretion. 

Missis^ippu — The  county  school  bocurd  adopts  a  series  of  books  for  five  yeai*s  on 
publishers'  guaranty.  Penalty  pupils  without  the  prescribed  books  in  any  branch 
are  not  to  receive  instruction  in  that  branch. 

MmouH. — A  State  school  book  commission  fixed  a  list,  with  publishers*  guaranty, 
tar  five  years  from  September  1,  1397,  to  be  handled  through  dealers.  Indigents 
aro  soppued  from  local  contingent  funds. 

Montana. — Local  boards  prescribe  studies  additional  to  those  in  State  law,  and 
famish  indigents. 

A>ttida.— State  board  fixes  list  for  four  years.    District  furnishes  indigents. 

New  Mexico. — Territorial  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  fix  a  list  for  four 
years,  and  to  contract  with  publishers  and  sell  to  counties.  Districts  furnish 
indigents. 

North  Carolina,— Comity  board  fixes  list  for  three  years,  with  puHishers* 
guaranty. 

Ohio,— A  State  commission  fixes  a  list,  on  publishers*  guaranty,  from  which  local 
boards  fix  lists  for  five  years  (with  exception).  Boards  may  buy  and  sell  to  pupils 
or  arrange  with  dealers  to  supply  them.    Indigents  are  furnished. 

(MaJiomiu — ^Territorial  sux>erintendent  fixes  a  list  for  five  years  on  publishers' 
gBaranty. 

Or^OH. — State  board  fixes  a  list  for  six  years  on  publishers*  guaranty.  Penalty, 
forfeiture  of  apportionment. 

South  Carolina. — State  board  fixes  a  list  for  five  years  on  publishers*  guaranty, 
and  may  require  publishers  to  have  depositories  in  each  county. 

Tmnes$ee,  —County  superintendent  suggests  suitable  books. 

Texas.— A  Iaw  resembling  that  of  Missoxu:!  is  to  take  effect  September  1,  1898. 
Penalty  upon  any  teacher  or  trustee,  $10  to  $50  for  each  offense.  Every  day  of 
Tioktion  of  law  to  be  considered  a  separate  offense. 

TJiaJu—X  convention  of  superintendents  fixes  a  list  for  £c^q  years  on  publishers' 
guaranty.    Penalty  on  teacher,  forfeiture  of  eHgibility.  \ 

Virgimcu — Two  books  of  John  Esten  Cooke  (v irginia,  a  History  of  her  People; 
and  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion)  are  prescribed  by  law.    State  board  fixes  a  ust. 

W(Ukii^iou, — StatB  board  fixes  a  lut  for  five  years  on  publishers'  guaranty. 
Penalty  on  district,  loss  of  one-fourth  of  the  apportionment.  Local  boards  furnish 
in£geaits« 

We^t  Virginia.— A  contract  list  for  &ve  years  is  part  of  tiie  law  of  1896,  with 
exceptions.  County  schoolbook  boards  are  established  by  act  of  1897.  Publishers 
keep  books  with  local  depositories  on  account  of  district  building  fund.  Penalty 
on  every  o£Elcer  or  teacher,  $3  to  $10  for  each  offense. 

VTyamuig^ — Same  as  Utah,  except  penalty. 

The  States  following,  regularly  or  through  stated  action,  authorize  provision 
^  free  use  of  books  by  pupils : 

Colorado. — ^District  boards  fix  list  for  four  years,  with  exceptions.  Indigents  are 
^nrnished,  and,  on  popular  vote,  all  pupils,  free. 

CoHueclieut — State  board  may  fix  list  for  five  years.  Town  boards  may  take 
Additional  action  and,  on  pc^ular  vote,  furnish  free  text-books. 

i>eiaim re— State  board  fixes  list ;  district  board  furnishes  free  text-books, 

I(Ia7io.~Books  adopted  by  a  State  board  of  text-book  commissioners  for  all 
coouQon,  ^aded,  and  high  schools,  are  furnished  free  by  the  district  under 
contracts  with  publishers  for  six  years,  ending  September  1,  1899. 

/oi«i.— Local  boards  may  buy  and  sell  to  pupils  at  cost  County  uniformity 
can  be  fixed  for  five  years.  Text-books  are  furnished  free  to  indigents,  and,  on 
popular  vote,  to  all  by  the  district. 

Kansas. — ^A  school  text-book  commission  (1897)  has  selected  text- books  in  com- 
mon school  studies  for  five  years,  and  contracted  with  publishers  to  furnish  them 
to  pupils  through  agencies  at  every  county  seat.  On  popular  vote,  with  a  two- 
tiords  majority,  school  boards  may  purchase  books  and  furnish  their  use  free  to 
Pnpil&  Penalty  for  using  other  text-books,  except  for  reference,  $25  to  $100, 
^th  or  wiUiout  imprisonment. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Isluid  (towns);  New  Jersey, 
PenusvlTania  Oooal  ooards);  and  Maryland  (counties),  furnish  free  text-books. 

JtftcAiaiatn.---Di8trict  boards  furnish  books  to  indigents,  and,  on  popular  vote,  to 
aa  pupils  free. 
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Minnesota,— 'Local  boards  may  fix  a  list  for  three  to  five  years  with  pnblishen' 
guaranty,  and  may  purchase  and  provide  for  loan  free  or  for  sale  at  cost  to  pupils. 

Nebraska. — Local  boards  furnish  books  free,  and  may  fix  list,  with  nublishers* 
guaranty,  not  beyond  five  years.  A  local  dealer  may  be  designated  to  nandle  the 
books  on  agreed  terms. 

New  York, — Every  union  free-school  board  is**  to  prescribe  the  text-books  ♦  *  * 
and  to  furnish  the  same  out  of  any  money  provided  for  the  purpose.'*  Ck>mmon- 
school  districts,  by  popular  vote,  may  furnish  indigent  pupils. 

North  Dakota, — Local  boards  may  furnish  free  text-books,  and  must  on  popular 
vote. 

South  Dakota,— A  county  board  of  education  is  required  to  adopt  a  uniform 
series  for  five  years,  to  be  furnished  through  designated  depositories  under  pub- 
lishers' guaranty.  On  petition  of  a  majority  of  electors  a  school  corporation  most 
arrange  for  free  text-books. 

Vermont, — County  authority  fixes  a  list  for  five  vears  on  publishers'  guaranty. 
On  popular  vote  local  boards  furnish  free  text-books. 

Wisconsin, — District  board  fixes  list  for  three  years.  Penalty,  on  every  member 
of  the  board,  $50.  On  popular  vote  books  are  furnished  free  without  tuae  limita- 
tion as  to  change. 

THE  LOCAL  UNIT  OP  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  State  exercises  remote  authority  over  all  public  schools  in  its  borders:  the 
county,  in  most  States,  has  a  closer  supervision  of  all  schools  in  its  limits,  but  has 
very  little  to  do  with  schools  in  New  England.  In  certain  States  it  becomes  the 
unit  for  the  entire  local  administration  of  public  schools.  The  town  or  township 
takes  more  or  less  of  the  local  functions  in  other  States,  and  the  district  becomee 
a  local  unit  for  variable  functions  in  yet  others.  In  35  counties  of  Texas  is  a  com- 
munity system.  The  summarized  statement  below  shows  the  principal  agency 
through  which  local  support  and  control  of  schools  is  exercised,  si>ecial  laws 
excepted,  under  which  cities,  towns,  and  independent  districts  exist.  Countiee 
generally  receive,  hold,  and  disburse  moneys  for  townships  and  districts  formed 
by  subdivision  of  counties ;  towns  or  townships  generally  nold  the  same  relation 
to  districts  formed  by  division  ot  town  or  townships ;  in  a  few  States  districts  have 
their  own  tax  collectors  and  treasurers. 

County, — AJabama  is  all  either  town  or  township.  Florida,  with  provision  for 
districts  of  united  power;  Georgia,  Louisiana,  recognizing  Concessional  town- 
ships in  accounts  of  16th-section  land  funds ;  Maryland,  Mississippi,  with  provision 
for  separate  districts;  North  Carolina,  with  districts  capable  of  holding  real  estate ; 
Tennessee,  with  some  local  functions  in  districts,  and  only  supervisory  powers  in 
subdistricts ;  Utah,  with  provision  for  division. 

Tovm  or  fotim^/iip.— Alabama,  the  Congressional  township  for  administrative 
convenience,  its  officers  appointed  and  its  accoxmts  kept  by  coxmty  officers ;  Con- 
necticut; the  town  may  abolish  districts ;  Illinois,  township  based  on  Congfressionw 
township,  or  district  optional ;  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  each 
township,  incorporated  town  or  city  (or  borough  in  Pennsylvania) ,  district  corpo- 
ration for  school  purposes ;  Iowa,  township  based  on  Cpngressional  township  with 
subdistricts  for  supervisory  convenience  and  independent  districts,  both  in  use; 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  township  may  be  a  district  as  a  part  of  a  county; 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  recognized  for  certain  land  funds,  but  districts,  gen- 
erally; North  Dakota,  based  on  Congressional  township ;  Rhode  Island,  may  create 
or  abolish  districts ;  South  Dakota,  based  on  Congressional  township ;  Vermont^ 
Wisconsin,  optional  in  formation  of  districts. 

District, — Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  where  not 
abolished  by  the  town;  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  optional  with  townships; 
Iowa,  independent  districts  as  well  as  townships;  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
districts  may  be  less  than  townships;  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  optional; 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  each  village,  town,  or  city  is  a  district;  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  commissioners'  district,  a  county  or  part  or  a  county,  has  supervisory 
authority,  school  districts  are  parts  of  commissioners'  districts,  towns  recogni^ 
for  certain  land  funds;  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, with  limited  powers,  as  stated  under  county;  Texas,  but  cities  may  acquire 
exclusive  control  over  their  schools,  towns  and  villages  may  be  incorporated  for 
school  purposes  only;  in  85  community  counties  families  associate  from  y®*fJr 
year  to  support  schools  and  draw  their  share  of  public  money;  Utah,  permissiwe 
as  stated  under  county;  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  corresponding  geographically  w 
magisterial  districts;  Washington,  each  city  or  town  (incorporated);  Wisconsini 
optional  (see  town  or  township) ;  Wyoming, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  TORONTO  CHILDREN. 


By  Franz  Boas. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  1891,  when  activepreparations  for  the  World's  Colmnbian  Elzposition  were 
being  made,  Prof.  P.  W.  Putnam,  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnography,  and  chief  of  the  Dex)artment  of  Anthropology  of 
the  Exposition,  placed  me  in  charge  of  the  section  of  Physical  Anthropology. 
At  an  early  time  during  the  preparation  of  the  exhibits  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  to 
represent  as  fully  as  possible  the  growth  and  the  development  of  American  chil- 
dren. Valuable  material  was  available,  but  it  seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  inves- 
tigations over  regions  in  which  heretofore  no  observations  had  been  collected. 
I  submitted  our  plans  to  Mr.  James  Hughes,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  to  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity. Throngh  the  interest  taken  by  these  gentlemen  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  series  of  measurements  of  the  school  children  of  Toronto  and  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  The  former  series  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Alexander  F. 
Chamberlain,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes.  In  both  of 
these  series  the  same  plan,  excepting  details,  was  followed. 

In  the  following  pages  I  intend  to  present  some  of  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions upon  the  children  of  Toronto,  together  with  a  few  general  statements  which 
the  treatment  of  the  material  and  a  study  of  the  questions  involved  suggest. 

Since  in  previous  investigations  the  influence  of  sex,  of  occupation  of  parents, 
and  of  descent  had  been  studied,  it  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  otiier  cansee.  I  selected  for  this  purpose  the  influence  of  the  order  of  birth, 
i.  e.,  the  question  whether  first-born  cnilaren  have  a  development  different  from 
that  of  later -bom  children. 

The  blank  on  which  the  observations  were  recorded  was  drawn  up  so  as  to 
cover  not  only  this  point,  but  also  the  influence  of  nationality  and  occupation 
of  the  parents— facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  note  in  order  to  determine  their 
influence  on  the  questions  to  be  investigated.  Blue  blanks  were  used  for  females, 
white  blanks  for  males.    Here  is  a  copy  of  both  sides  of  the  blank: 

[Front.] 

FEMALE. 

Record  all  Unear  measorements  at  nearest  centimeter;  all  weights  at  nearest  pound. 

Ka  (name  in  fall). 

Observer  (name  in  full).  Stature  without  shoes. 

Place  of  obeervation.  Finger-reach. 

SchooL  Height,  sitting. 

Date  of  obeervation.  Weight:       pounds. 

Age:  years,  months.  Hair:  Black,  brown,  red,  golden,  fair,  gray. 

Place  of  bfrtb.  (If  gray,  record  also  the  original  color,  if 

Katknality  of  father's  father.  possible. ) 

Kationahty  of  father's  mother.  Eyes:  Black,  brown. 

Hationality  of  mother's  father.  Hazel,  gray,  blue. 

Kationahty  of  mother's  mother.  Ability: 

^"^"^I^^Vtate^r  country.)  The  following  measurements  to  be  taken  by 

Place  of  birth  of  mother.  -  sp^jjal  observers  only. 

idtj  and  SUte  or  country.)  S®°^i?v    #  u^'^.i 

Occapafton  of  father:  £®*^i5  ^I  i^^' 

At  time  of  child's  birth;  &"?*^i^  ?i  ^^^l 

At  time  of  observation.  S^'Jfi^Pr  ^I  i*^  A' 

Bcsidence  Height  of  face  B. 

Number  and  ages  of  Uvlng  brothers.  Breadth  of  hand. 

Number  and  ages  of  living  sisters. 
Number  of  deoeaaed  brothers. 
Number  of  deceased  listers. 

Bom  child  of  mother. 

(State  whether  first,  second,  third 
child,  eto.) 
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[Back.] 
EXPLANATION  OP  MEASUREMENTS. 

1.  Height  standing.— liQt  the  person  stand  close  to  the  wall  in  front  of  the  measuring  rod.  His 
heels  must  be  close  together,  touching  the  wall,  and  he  must  stand  perfectly  straight,  looking 
straight  ahead  without  raising  or  dropping  the  chin,  the  head  touching  the  wall.  Bead  off  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  head  by  moans  of  the  triangle,  pressing  one  side  against  the  rod,  the 
other  against  the  crown  of  the  head. 

2.  Ueight  sitting.— "Put  a  low,  level  seat  (for  instance,  a  small  wooden  box)  in  front  of  the  meas- 
uring rod.  Let  the  person  sit  on  it  so  that  his  knees  are  about  5  inches  higher  than  the  seat, 
whicm  Is  accomplished  by  making  the  seat  sufficiently  low,  or  by  using  a  footstool.  Let  the  per- 
son sit  far  back,  close  to  the  wall,  keeping  his  back  erect  against  the  wall.  He  must  look  straight 
ahead  without  raising  or  dropping  tne  chin,  the  head  touching  the  wall.  Give  the  heights  of 
the  seat  and  of  the  crown  of  the  head. 

3.  Finger-reach.— luBt  the  person  touch  a  Tertical  post  or  wall  with  the  second  finger  of  one 
hand,  and  stretch  along  the  measuring  rod  as  far  as  he  can  reach.  The  rod  must  be  neld  hori- 
zontally at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  body,  along  the  median  line  of  the  arms. 
Let  the  person  make  the  greatest  possible  efforts  in  stretching  out  his  arms  before  you  read  off 
the  figures. 

4.  Tho  weight  is  to  be  taken  m  ordinary  indoor  costume. 

^  The  instrument  used  was  a  rod  divided  into  210  centimeters.*  The  index  arm 
was  a  separate  piece,  consisting  of  a  wooden  angle,  the  sides  of  which  were  loDg 
enough  to  insure  perfect  contact  with  the  measuring  rod  and  with  the  crown  of 
the  head  of  the  person  being  measured.  The  head  measurements  were  taken  by 
carefully  trained  observers;  the  others  by  the  teachers.  The  personal  data  were 
given  by  the  parents  of  the  children.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  Toronto,  certain  groups  of  the  population  are  represented  by  very 
few  individuals.  This  is  true  particularly  in  regard  to  the  French  population,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  children  seem  to  attend  the  parochial  schools.  There  are 
also  very  few  children  of  the  professional  classes  included  in  our  material. 

The  success  of  the  collection  of  measurements  is  largely  due  to  the  assistance 
extended  by  Mr.  James  Hughes,  and  to  the  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers who  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  from 
the  parents,  and  who  took  many  of  the  measurements.  To  all  of  them  my  thanks 
are  due.  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain  for  the  efficient 
management  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

THE  METHODS  OF  TREATING  STATISTICS  OF  GROWTH. 

'  The  treatment  of  anthropometrical  observations,  particularly  of  growing  chil- 
dren, offers  peculiar  difficulties.  During  the  past  years  a  vast  number  of  observar 
tions  referring  to  the  growth  of  children  have  been  accumulated.  The  method  of 
treating  the  results  of  such  observations  has  largely  been  a  compariaon  of  averages 
and  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  measurements  between  certain  limits;  lor 
instance,  frequency  of  occurrence  of  statures  from  inch  to  inch  or  of  weights  ftom 
pound  to  pound.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  these  figures  express  immediately 
the  physiological  facts  relating  to  growth. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  observations  have  been  taken  only  once,  and  on  a  great 
number  of  individuals,  not  repeatedly  through  a  long  number  of  years  on  the 
same  individuals.  For  this  reason  the  series,  when  arranged  according  to  years, 
will  not  be  homogeneous.  The  younger  groups  contain  many  individuals  who 
will  not  reach  the  adult  stage,  while  the  older  classes  contain  oidy  few  individuals 
who  will  die  before  becoming  adults.  When  we  assume  the  whole  series  to  be 
homogeneous,  we  imply  that  the  value  of  the  measurement  under  consideration 
has  no  relation  to  the  liability  to  die  at  a  certain  age,  which  assumption  seems  to 
be  very  doubtful.  Without  considering  details,  it  would  seem  very  likely  that 
individuals  far  remote  from  the  average,  who  show  either  too  small  or  too  laiye 
measurements,  approach  the  limits  between  pathological  and  physiologicsd  varia- 
tion, and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  die.  This  would  imply  a  greater  vwiabihtjr 
of  the  measurements  of  deceased  individuals  of  a  certain  age  than  of  living  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  age.  The  series  of  living  individuals  of  all  ages  can  be  equally 
constituted  only  when  the  measurements  of  the  living  and  of  the  deceased  show 
the  same  values.    This  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  H.  Westergaard.* 

There  are  a  few  series  of  observations  which  seem  to  niake  the  identity  of  the 
series  of  measurements  of  the  living  and  of  the  deceased  individuals  of  the  same 
age  very  improbable.  The  most  important  among  these  is  the  peculiar  decrease  in 
the  brain  weight  in  males  after  the  twentieth  year.  This  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  assuming  an  increased  death-rate  among  men  with  very 
large  brains  at  an  age  of  about  20  years. 

» A  centimeter  is  nearly  0.4  inch. 

«  Qrundzdge  der  Theorie  der  Statistik,  p.  188. 
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Bowditch  and  Roberts  have  shown  that,  on  the  average,  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  arc  taller  and  heavier  than  those  of  poorer  parents.  Carlier  has  shown 
the  same  phenomenon  by  proving  that  a  number  of  children  of  a  certain  class, 
when  brought  under  more  favorable  conditions— in  his  case  into  a  military  train- 
ing Bchool — grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  their  former  con- 
ditions. The  mortality  of  children  is  greater  among  the  poorer  classes  than 
among  the  well-to-do  classes.  Therefore  among  the  young  children  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  individuals  measured  belongs  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  chil- 
dren are  at  the  same  time  shorter  of  stature  than  among  the  older  children.  This 
fact  affects  undoubtedly  the  averages  of  measurements  collected  in  our  x^ublic 
schools. 

It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  correlation  between  measurements  and  mor- 
taUty  is  more  strongly  emphasized  at  certain  periotls  than  at  others.  If,  for 
instance,  many  individnals  of  retarded  growth  should  die  during  the  period  of 
adolescence,  this  might  give  the  real  explanation  of  the  curious  overlapping  of 
the  curves  of  growth  of  boj's  and  girls,  the  girls  between  about  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  years  being  heavier  and  taller  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  this  opinion  by  the  observation,  made  by  Dr.  G.  M.  West,  that  the  extent  of 
this  period  and  the  amount  of  overlapping  are  the  smaller  the  more  favorable  the 
conditions  under  which  the  individuals  live.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  study  the  curves  of  growth  of  a  people  which  has  a  veiy  nigh  death-rate 
among  young  children.' 

Social  causes  are  apt  to  introduce  other  complications  which  restrict  the  com- 
parability of  the  results.  The  poorer  classes  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
as  long  and  as  regularly  as  the  well-to-do;  consequently  their  proportionate  num- 
ber among  the  school  children  decreases  steadily,  and  this  changing  composition  of 
the  series  must  affect  the  results  of  the  measurements. 

The  state  of  health  of  the  children  also  affects  the  series,  particularly  during 
the  first  and  last  years.  Weak  children  will  be  sent  to  school  later  than  strong 
children,  and  the  teachers  will  be  inclined  not  to  promote  them  as  rapidly  as 
strong  children,  so  that  the  oldest  school  children  will  include  an  undue  propor- 
tion, not  only  of  those  who  are  dull,  but  also  of  those  who  have  been  of  weak 
health  during  a  portion  of  their  life. 

For  all  these  reasons,  investigations  based  on  single  observations  of  children  of 
rarions  ages  do  not  give  us  results  which  can  be  considered  to  indicate  with  the 
highest  accuracy  attainable  the  processes  of  human  powth.  The  series  for  the 
Tarious  years  differ  in  composition,  and  the  physiolo^cal  constants  are  therefore 
modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  a  variety  of  disturbing  factors.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  physiological  results  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  material  upon 
which  we  baae  our  studies  must  be  made  homogeneous.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  A  very  larg^  number  of  children  may  be  measured  once;  and  year 
after  year  t^ose  who  die  and  those  who  on  account  of  social  reasons  are  removed 
from  the  field  of  observation  must  be  eliminated  from  the  Ust.  When  all  have 
become  adults,  the  remaining  individuals  and  those  who  dropped  out  for  various 
reasons  must  be  treated  separately.  But  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  measure- 
ments of  a  large  series  of  children  at  stated  intervals,  as  in  this  manner  the  fullest 
information  on  the  manner  of  growth  will  be  given,  and  as  these  repeated  meas- 
urements furnish  all  the  necessary  material  for  subdividing  the  series  so  that  each 
division  will  be  homogeneous. 

These  limitations  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  results  of  a  single  set 
of  observations  on  children  of  various  ages,  or,  to  use  Herters  term,  in  intei-preting 
resaits  obtained  by  the  generalizing  method. 

Berrides  this,  certain  corrections  must  be  made  which  heretofore  have  not  received 
snfficient  attention.  The  number  of  children  of  various  ages  who  have  been  meas- 
ured is  not  equal.  All  the  series  begin  with  comparatively  few  children.  The  num- 
ber increaaes  from  year  to  year  until,  beginning  with  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  it 
decreases  again.  The  change  of  numbers  is  not  equal  in  the  two  sexes.  It  follows, 
from  this  fact,  that  among  6-year-old  children,  for  instance,  there  are  in  the 
measured  series  more  of  the  ageof  6  years  and  11  months  than  of  6  years  exactly;  and 
that,  on  Uie  other  huid,  among  the  15-year-old  children  there  are  more  of  the  age  of 
15  years  exactlv  than  of  15  years  and  11  months.  In  treating  the  various  series  of 
obaBrvations,  all  children  between  6  and  7  years,  7  and  8  years,  etc. ,  or  all  the  children 
between  6(  and  7i  years,  etc. ,  have  been  grouped  together  and  the  series  is  assumed 
to  represent  the  sizes  for  the  average  ages,  i.  e.,  6.5  years,  7.5  years,  etc.,  or,  in 
the  other  case,  6,  7, 8  years.  On  account  of  the  varying  frequency  of  the  several 
months  this  is  not  quite  correct.    Among  the  young  children  the  average  will  be 
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a  little  more  than  6. 5, 7. 5  years,  etc. ,  while  among  those  near  the  upper  limit  of  age 
it  will  be  a  little  less  than  14.5, 15.5  years,  etc.  I  have  tabulated  the  freqnencieB 
of  various  monllis  for  the  children  of  Toronto  and  obtain  the  following  results: 

BOYS. 
[Average  age  expressed  in  years  and  months.] 


Months. 

Age  in  years. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

0 

9 
20 
13 

13 
36 
88 

48 
26 
83 

85 
89 

47 

22 
86 
45 

87 
67 
61 

67 
64 
62 

45 
71 
66 

45 

74 
72 

68 
87 
70 

87 
74 
81 

64 
61 
73 

42 
72 

84 

80 
98 
60 

84 
91 
85 

88 
66 
76 

36 
83 
75 

65 
98 
88 

78 
84 
80 

85 
66 

87 

21 
70 
76 

81 
88 
60 

85 
67 
70 

71 
68 
88 

83 

77 
78 

78 
73 
09 

82 
80 

77 

58 
46 
71 

80 
65 
72 

66 
68 

68 

64 
68 
72 

76 
69 
09 

22 
65 

47 

68 
62 
61 

41 
61 
67 

48 
62 

47 

28 
42 
85 

87 
86 
81 

80 
33 
88 

22 
26 
28 

7 

1 

19 

2 

26 

3 

19 

i 

19 

6 

18 

6 

15 

7 

18 

8 

10 

9 

7 

10  

7 

11 

15 

Average 
»K© 

6  6.7 

6  6.2 

7  5.6 

8  5.7 

9  6.7 

10  5.8 

116.6 

12  5.8 

13  5.7 

14  6.1 

15  4.9 

GIBLS. 


Months. 

Age  in  years. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

0 

24 
42 
44 

28 
51 
49 

81 
62 
55 

62 
51 

68 

25 
67 
62 

65 
67 
54 

72 
73 
81 

77 
69 

77 

80 
79 

77 

74 
81 
62 

80 
76 

82 

70 
62 
71 

87 

79 
76 

65 
79 
86 

90 

72 
69 

72 

87 
66 

78 

64 

64 
71 

76 
71 
82 

63 
78 
76 

88 
88 
69 

80 
89 
68 

78 
60 
88 

78 
65 
85 

48 
76 
75 

72 
79 
79 

73 
61 

77 

60 
65 
76 

88 
44 

74 

68 
66 
62 

60 
63 
60 

41 

48 
68 

20 
47 

47 

38 
62 
40 

88 
28 
40 

84 
84 
26 

15 
26 
14 

19 

81 

.22 

81 
26 
22 

18 
15 
8 

18 

1 

18 

2  

11 

8  

U 

4 

15 

6 

7 

6 

46 

80 
40 

88 
85 
49 

7 

7 

9 

8 

11 

9 

2 

10 

8 

11 

8 

Average 
age—. 

6  6.1 

7  6.1 

8  5.7 

9  5.7 

10  5.8 

115.7 

12  5.6 

1B&6 

14  &8 

15  5.2 

16  4.8 

Similar  deviations  from  the  assumed  average  of  period  would  be  found  in  all 
the  existing  series  if  the  material  were  arranged  according  to  months  instead  of 
being  grouped  for  the  whole  year.  The  error  resulting  from  this  source  may  he 
very  easily  corrected  by  adding  to  the  average  a  correction  proportional  to  the 
deviation  of  period.  The  following  consideration  will  show  this  method  to  be 
correct.  The  material  may  be  divided  into  periods  so  short  that  we  may  assume 
no  growth  worth  considering  to  take  place  trom.  beginning  to  end  of  each  period, 
say,  for  instance,  according  to  weeks.  Then  we  may  obtain  the  correct  average 
for  the  whole  year  by  taking  the  average  of  each  period  and  adding  to  it  a  correc- 
tion corresponding  to  the  time  that  has  to  elapse  or  has  elapsed  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  and  the  period.  Let  these  averages  for  the  periods  1, 2, 8  ....  he 
o^,  a^,  Os  .  .  .  .  ,  the  annual  growth  be  d,  the  distance  in  time  from  the  periods 
1,  2,  3,  ....  to  the  middle  of  the  year  be  t^y  t„  t,,  .  .  .  •  ,  then  the  averages  cor- 
rected for  time  will  be 

a,  +  dt^ 

etc. 
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In  combining  these,  we  most  give  each  the  weight  corre6i)onding  to  the  number 
of  casee,  ft|,  7i«,  n.  .  .  .  .  ,  from  which  it  is  derived.  Let  n  be  the  total  number  of 
cwea.    Then  we  naye  the  average  for  the  whole  year. 


n,  (fl^^df^)H-n^(qt+tf^)H- '  '  '  ' 

n 


). 


As  o^  is  the  average  of  all  the  values  of  the  period  1,  we  have  a^  =  — ^,  where  b^ 
is  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  the  period  1.    Therefore 

^_  («,  -f-  g«  +  g.  H-  .  »  «  ■  )   H-  d  {n^t,  -f  n^U  +..«>). 


The  sum  of  all  the  8  is  evidently  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  observations 
during  the  year,  which  we  will  call  S, 


-^  -\-d  ^^1  + Vt-h 


The  last  quotient  in  the  equation  is  the  average  of  all  the  periods,  which  is  multi- 
plied by  the  annual  increment  d.  We  have  therefore  the  average  value  for  the 
jear  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  observations,  plus  a  correction  which  is  equal 
to  the  annual  increment  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  average  period 
for  all  the  observations  and  the  full  or  half  year,  as  the  case  may  be. 

While  the  average  may  be  corrected  in  this  manner  without  much  difficulty, 
the  variability  of  the  series  for  the  whole  year  is  affected  in  a  much  more  complex 
manner.  We  will  suppose  that  the  variability  did  not  change  much  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  which  at  certain  periods  of  life  is,  however,  not  the  case.  Since  the 
values  of  the  average  increase  from  month  to  month,  it  is  clear  that  the  range  of 
yariation  for  the  early  periods  must  begin  at  a  lower  point  than  for  the  later 
periods,  so  that  the  variation  for  the  total  year  covers  a  wider  range  than  the 
variations  at  a  given  moment  do. 

As  an  example  I  will  give  here  the  distribution  of  observations  of  8-year-old 
girls,  first  in  periods  of  three  months,  then  for  the  whole  year,  with  their  averages 
and  the  means  of  the  squares  of  deviations. 

Distribution  of  observations  of  the  height  ofS-year-old  girls. 


Height  in  centimeters. 

Number  of  girls  measured 

age  8  years  and— 

0to2 
months. 

8  to  6 
months. 

6  to  8 
months. 

9  to  11 
months. 

Otoll 
months. 

106 

1 
1 

1 

(a) 

a2 

105 

1 

1*17 

1 
2 

4 

2 

4 
7 
7 
9 

13 
16 
12 
9 
9 

24 
13 
10 
10 
13 

7 

11 
5 
5 
6 

1 

m 

1 
8 

4 
4 
6 
9 
9 

11 
13 
10 
14 
15 

17 
11 
12 
6 
11 

8 
6 
4 

5 

1 

1 

4 

m 

2 

1 
4 
8 
1 
3 

10 
15 
10 
15 
10 

22 

15 

18 

16 
9 

12 
8 
2 

9 

no  

8 

10 

Ul 

12 

112                     

21 

m 

2 
6 

5 

8 
4 
16 
13 

15 

W 

17 
12 

10 
12 
14 
8 
8 

19 

114 

27 

115.      .             

89 

118 

117.                          

51 
86 

m 

54 

119.                                  

47 

lao...  ^                 

78 

121 

eo 

m 

61 

13 

48 

131 

54 

125 

47 

126 '""."'. 

88 

m 1 

85 

128 

21 

!»..::::  ::::::;:::::::::::::" :.: 

12 

a  One  of  102  centimers. 
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Distribution  of  observations  of  the  heiglit  of  S-year-old  (/irk— Continued. 


Height  in  centimeters. 

Number  of  girls  measured,  age  8  years  and— 

0to2 
months. 

2 

3to5 

months, 

3 

6  to  8       9  to  11 
months,   months. 

OtoU 
months. 

130             

5 

8 
1 
5 

IS 

131 

0 
2 

1 
3 
2 
2 

132                

1 

11 

133        

134 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

135                       

13G                       

1 

137     

::::::::::i :::::;:  :: 

las               

1:30                                

140                         

1 

1 

1 

Whole  number  of  cases ... 

186 
118.9 
±5.23 

207 
119.7 
±5.60 

238 

m.3 

±6.08 

203 
122.4 
±5.46 

834 

AverafiTo  height                    .. 

120.03 

Variability 

±5.60 

The  average  of  the  variability  of  the  fonr  quarters  is  J:5.84,  while  that  for  the 
total  year  is  J^5.50,  a  very  considerable  difference,  which  will  be  the  greater, 
the  more  rapid  the  growth  or  the  more  rapid  the  change  of  variability  during  the 
year. 

Previous  investigations  have  shown  that  variability  decreases  very  rapidly  in 
the  period  of  adolescence.  During  this  time  it  is  imperative  to  divide  the  series 
according  to  intervals  shorter  than  years  in  order  to  obtain  results  that  bring  out 
the  physiological  relations  clearly. 

We  will  call  the  variability  at  any  given  period  /  of  a  certain  year  /<t;  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  measurement  for  the  same  period,  At,  The  sum  of  the  squares 
of  all  the  deviations  for  this  period,  divided  by  the  number  of  observations  vh  for 
this  period,  will  then  be 

— ^   , 

Tit 

The  variability  for  the  "whole  year  is  computed  according  to  the  formula 

:S(A—xy      i 

n =^'' 

where  A  is  the  general  average,  and  n  the  total  number  of  cases.    For  this  we  can 
substitute 

n  72t        ^n  lit  n  «t 

At  being  the  average  of  all  the  values  of  the  measurement  at  the  i>eriod  t,  them 

2(At—x)r=0. 
and  the  last  member  of  the  sum  disappears. 
WewillcaU  A  —  At  =  dt. 

As  stated  above 


2(flln£)!=;,.^ 


Therefore 


We  will  assume  that  rit  can  be  represented  by  the  formula 

also  Mt,'=Mo'a-{-a,t  +  h,t*), 

and  dt*  =  a,fH-6,r. 
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If  we  assume  t  a3  continuous,  and  carry  out  the  addition  between  the  limits, 

+  0.5  >  0—0.5, 
thus  covering  the  whole  year,  we  find 
+  0.5 


'±:ny  I  (It. 


-a5 

rated  from  the  values  of  the  year  unc 
'ollowing:  years,  which  may  lie  designated  by 


When  a,  b;  a,,  b^;  az^  bi\  are  computed  from  the  values  of  the  year  under  con 
aideration,  and  the  preceding  and  i< "      ' 


the  marks  — 1,  0,  f  1,  we  find 


n+i4-w_i— 3n. 
2 ' 

M^    —M'-i 


h^ 


_/Ai  +  //-i— g/<o- 


a2  = 


dX^-dl^ 


b,  =  ~  -^- 

From  these  data  the  final  corrected  values  of  average  statures  and  of  their  vari- 
abilities have  been  computed  (see  also  pp.  1555,  1556.) 

Average  statures  and  variabilities.^ 


Ago. 


5.5      6.6      7.5      8.5      9.5     10.5     11.5     12.5     13.5     U.5     15.5     16.5  i  17.5     18.6 


Boys: 
Average 
rtatur©  - .  105. 90  111.  68 116. 83 122. 04 136. 91 


Variability  14.40) 
Girls: 
Arerag^e 
stature. 
Variability 


104.88 


110.06 


4.93 


116.08 


I 


5.34:    5.49 


121.21126.14 


131.78138.20 
5.75,    6.19 


140.74 
6.66 


131.27il36.62142.52 


146.00 
7.M 


153. 39 159. 72 164. 90 188. 91 171. 07 
8.40'    8.78     7.73;    7.22r6.74> 


148. 69  1.53. 50 156. 60 158. 03 160. 14.. 


I 


T 


It  might  seem  that  this  correction  could  be  better  made  hy  adding  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  growth  to  the  measurement  of  each  individual,  i.  e.,  for  those 
of  6  years  0  months,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  6  months*  growth  if  the  measure- 
ments are  to  be  reduced  to  the  period  of  6  years  6  months.  This,  however,  must 
not  be  done,  as  small  children  grow  differently  from  tall  children,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  ^owth  to  be  added  differs  for  the  various  values  of  the  measure- 
ment. That  this  is  the  case  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Henry  G.-  Beyer.*  I  collected 
some  statistics  on  this  subject  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  results  of  which  are  briefly 
given  here.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  M.  West  for  many  of  the  measurements, 
while  others  were  taken  by  myself.  The  first  series  was  taken  in  May,  1891.  The 
second  series  was  repeated  in  May,  1892.  I  give  first  the  series  of  annual  increases 
which  were  obtained  in  Worcester. 

'  Figures  In  parentheses  denote  approximate  values. 

«^ The  Growth  of  United  States  Xaval  Cadets"  (Proc.  U.  S.  Kaval  lustitute.Vol.  XXI,  No.  2, 
whoie  Na  74).  ^ 
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Increase  in  stature  of  hoys. 


Inoreaae 
in 
centi- 
meters. 

Number  of  boys  whose  Increase  in  stature  was  obeeryed  between  the  a^ee  of— 

5  and  6. 

6and7.'7and8.  8and9. 

1 

9  and 
10. 

10  and 
11. 

Hand 
12. 

12  and 
18. 

13  and 
14. 

Uand 
16. 

15  and 
16. 

0.0-  0.4... 

; 

0.&-  0.9 

I 

l.O- 1.4... 

1 

1.6-  1.9 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
........ 

8 

1 

2  0-24 

i 

2 

2 

12 
16 

11 
14 
6 
2 

1 

1 

3 
2 
7 
14 
13 

13 

4 
7 
4 

1 

1 
8 
2 
8 
14 

9 
10 
8 
6 
4 

2 
4 

4 

f 

1 

i' 

2 

1 

4 
6 

2 

3 
6 

6 
4 

8 
6 

1 

4 
2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

2.5-2.9... 



2 
2 

1? 

14 

17 
9 

11 
6 

1 

2 

6 
14 
16 

12 

11 

12 



8 

3.0-  3.4 

2 

1 

\i 

11 

3 

1 

3.&-3.9... 
4.0-  4.4... 

1 



4" 

1 

7 
11 

o 

2 

4. 5-  4. 9 

5.0-  5.4... 

8 

5.5-5.9... 
6.0-6.4... 
6.5-6.9... 
7  0-74 

2 
2 

1 
1 

i 

*j 

7  5-  7.9 

2 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

8. 0-  8. 4  . 

8.5-  8.9... 



1 

8 

9. 0-  9. 4 

9.6-  9.9... 

1 

10.0-10.4... 

10.5-10.9 

1 

11.0-11.4... 

11.6-11.9... 

1 

12.0-12.4.. 

1 

12.6-12.9 

13.0-13.4... 

13. 6-13. 9 

14.0-14.4... 

14.6-14.9... 

15.0-15.4... 

15.5-15.9... 

16.0-16.4... 

1 

1 

Averagrc) 

increase. 

VariabUity 

Cases 

6.66 

(±1.57) 
8 

6.70 

±0.68 

41 

6.37 

±0.86 

63 

4.89 

±0.96 

66 

6.10 

±1.08 

79 

5.02 

±0.88 

73 

4.99 

±1.26 

72 

6.91 
±1.86 

77 

7.88 

±2.39 

60 

6.23 

±2.91 

32 

6.M 
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Increase  in  stature  of  girls. 


locreMe 
in 
centi- 
meters. 

Number  of  girls  whoee  increMe  in  stature  was  observed  between  the  ages  of — 

5and6. 

•  and  7. 

7  and  8. 

Sand  9. 

9  and 
10. 

10  and 
11. 

Uand 
12. 

12  and 
13. 

13  and 
14. 

Uand 
15. 

16  and 
16. 

-0.5-— 0  9 

1 
1 

1 
4 
4 
1 
2 

6 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

I 
2 
8 

2 

-0.0-  -0.4 

0.0-     0.4 

1 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

6 
8 
2 

6' 

4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

2 
3 

1 
3 

0.5-     0.9. 

7 

1.0-     L4 

1 

2 

1 

1.5-     1.9 

1 

to-     2.4. 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
1 

3 

7 
8 
8 
8 

7 
7 
4 

4 

2 

t5-     2.9. 

1 

i 

8.0-     8.4 

1 
2 
6 
5 

12 

8 
6 
10 
6 

2 

4 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
8 
4 
8 

6 
6 

10 
7 

U 

14 
6 
8 
6 
3 

i" 

2 

3.5-     3,9. 

6 

4 
6 

3 
10 
12 

8 

4 

2 

2 
8 
14 

8 
12 
8 
4 
8 

2 

2 
2 
7 

9 
6 
U 
8 
2 

8 
1 
2 

1 

4.0-     4.4. 
4.S-     4.9. 

5.0-     6.4. 

5.5-  6.9. 
6.0-     6.4- 

6.6-  6.9. 
7.0-     7.4. 

7.5-     7.9. 
8.0-     6.4. 

2 
2 

6" 

6 
2 
1 

2 

4 

7 
6 
7 
10 

2 

1 

8.5-     8.9 

2 

9.0-     9.4  ' 

9.5-     9.9. 

10.0-   10.4 

1 

2 

10.5-    10.9 

11.0-   11  4 

Its-   11.9 

ItO-   12.4. 

20.7-1 

18.1-1 

19.6-1 

Arerage 

increase.. 

VariaWUty. 

08868....... 

6.75 

-kO.88 
17 

6.90 

±0.W 

38 

6.70 

±1.10 

63 

6.60 

±0.97 

66 

6.97 

±1.23 

65 

6.17 

±1.85 

76 

6.98 
±1.89 

84 

6.71 

±2.06 

71 

5.44 

±2.89 

47 

3.34 

±2.n 

36 

i6 

I  next  divided  the  series  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  embracing  the  short,  the 
Mcond  the  tall,  individnals.  The  following  amounts  of  growth  were  found  for 
these  two  groups : 


Average  annual  increase  (d+  J)  in  stature  of  short  and  tall  children  between  the 

following  years: 

BOYS. 


Class  of  children 
and  differences. 

Years. 

6  and  7. 

7and& 

8  and  9. 

9  and 
10. 

10  and 
11. 

Hand 
12. 

12  and 
18. 

13  and 
14. 

Uand 
16. 

15  and 
16. 

Short 

5.51 

6.88 

5.18 
5.55 

4.81 
4.96 

4.77 
5.39 

4.77 
5.28 

4.79 
5.20 

5.26 
6.56 

7.28 
8.47 

7.47 
4.99 

6.83 

Tau :;:::: 

4.44 

Difference  (2  A). 

+  0.37 

+  0.37 

+  0.17 

+  0.62 

+  0.61  .+0.41 

+  1.31 

+  1.19 

-2.48 

-2.39 

GIRLS. 

Short 

6.75 
6.06 

5.49 
5.90 

5.84 
6.67 

5.62 
6.41 

5.81 
6.52 

7.01 
6.95 

7.38 
6.08 

6.55 

4.38 

4.45 
2.23 

T»u...:        :: 

Difference  (2  A). 

+  0.31 

+  0.41 

+  0.33 

+  0.89 

+  0.71 

-0.06 

-1.35 

-2.17 

-2.22 
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That  there  must  be  an  interdependence  between  the  rate  of  growth  and  the 
actual  size  attained  at  a  certain  period  can  be  shown  to  be  a  theoretical  necessity. 
If  the  variability  of  a  series  at  the  age  Ms  /^  and  if  the  variability  of  the  annual 
increment  d  is  w,  then,  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  the  variability  at 
the  age  t-{-l  must  be  i/^^  -^  tri^  if  the  amount  of  annual  growth  does  not  depend 
upon  the  size  attained  at  the  period  t.  Observations  show  that  m  is  small  as  com- 
pared to  //.  Observations  also  show  that  /<  first  increases  quite  rapidly  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  at  the  period  of  adolescence  it  suddenly  decreases  very  rapidly. 
It  is  clear  that  these  phenomena  do  not  agree  with  the  assumption  made.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  annual  growth  depends  upon  the 
size  attained  at  a  certain  period. 

It  is  possible  to  give  an  approximate  value  of  this  relation.  If  the  average  of  all 
measurements  for  the  period  tisA,  that  for  the  period  f.  is  J.  +  d,  where  d  is  the 
average  amount  of  growth  for  the  period  #,  —  t.  We  will  consider  in  what  man- 
ner a  value  .4  +  d  +  v  in  the  series  of  the  period  t^  develops  from  the  series  of  the 
period  t. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  relation  between  the  actual  size  of  an  individual  and 
the  average  amount  of  his  annual  gi'owth  is  expressed  by  the  simple  relation 

d^= f7  -f-  axy  where  a  is  a  constant 

Furthermore,  we  will  assume  that  the  variability  of  dj,  is  the  same  for  all  values 
of  X,  The  annual  growth  of  a  single  individual  of  the  size  A-{-x  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  these  assumptions,  cZ  -j-  cw?  -j-  y,  where  y  expresses  the  accidental  variation 
of  the  annual  increment.  The  size  of  the  individual  at  the  period  ti  will  there- 
fore be 

A-^x-\'d-\-ax-^y==A-\-d'\-v, 

y  =  v—'Xil  +  a), 

The  probability  of  finding  the  variation  x  is 
The  probability  of  finding  y  is 

The  probability  of  finding  x  and  y  combined  is 

_x^        \l+a         ) 

V  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  values  of  x.    Therefore 

Sua 

P  =dv  f-\--  e 

*  J /Wl27t 


^'  ^f  ~  imt^it  ^ 


-i  -  p-  ^iW     dx. 


—  QO 

This  value  of  this  integral  is 
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By  observation  we  find  the  variability  at  the  period  f  j—  that  is,  that  of  r— equals 
//,.    Therefore 

As  a  must  be  a  small  value,  the  positive  root  only  is  available,  and  wo  have 

a-J^Tu-^'-l. 

It  follows  from  this  equation  that  as  long  as  //,  is  considerably  larger  than  //,  a 
is  positive;  when  /t^  is  smaller  than  ;^,  it  is  always  negative.  As  during  the  early 
years  //  increases  with  age,  among  young  children  the  small  ones  are  in  a  period 
of  retarded  growth,  while  the  tall  ones  are  in  a  period  of  accelerated  growth, 
while  among  older  children  when  //  begins  to  decrease  again  the  tall  ones  cease 
growing,  while  the  smaller  ones  grow  rapidly. 

The  values  given  on  page  1549  for  the  amount  of  growth  of  short  and  tall  children 
may  be  considered  as  equaling 

o  _  X*  _ 

J  =  2f{d  +  ax)—l~~e      '^'"^  (lv=d—aMj^ 

./  /'i/2n'  y  ^ 


It  is  therefore  possible  to  calculate  a  from  the  data  contained  in  the  table  on 
page  liU9.  The  two  series  of  values  show  a  fairly  close  agreement,  considering  the 
small  number  of  repeated  measurements. 

Values  of  a. 


Pop  boys  by  the  fopmnU—         Pop  girls  by  the  formula-- 

Ages. 

-i^i 

o^V'.^-m^.l 

-=^4 

S 

0.05 
0.05 
0.01 
0.03 

0.06 
0.06 
0.10 
0.08 
-0.08 

-o.ae 

0.06 
0.05 
0.00 
0.07 

0.06 
0.04 
0.13 
0.09 
-0.18 
-0.17 

0.08 

ao5 

0.01 
0.03 

0.06 

0.07 
-0.11 
-0.17 
-0.17 

0.04 

7 _ 

8_ 

0.06 
0.04 

» 

10 

0.09 
0.07 

u 

12 

B...               

—0.01 
-O.ll 
-^.18 

U 

U _ 

-0.20 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  formula 

Annual  amount  of  growth  =  d  +  ax 

is  a  very  rough  approximation  to  actual  conditions,  and  that,  particularly  during 
the  period  preceding  puberty,  the  distribution  of  annual  increase  will  differ  con- 
siderably from  this  law. 

I>r,  BL  P.  Bowditch,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  assumes  that  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren is  such  that  they  always  remain  in  the  same  percentile  grade — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  variability  at  the  period  <  is  //,  and  at  the  period  t^  is  //„  then  the  average  child 

which  has  at  the  period  t  the  measurement  A  +  x^^A-^  ^-m  will  have  at  the  pe- 

riod  t^  the  measurement  A^  -h-Mi* 
therefore  be 


Its  growth  during  the  intervening  period  will 


A+5^. 


-A—'^jii=A,—A-{-' 
M 


¥i—^. 
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The  asstimption  is  therefore  narrower  than  the  one  made  above,  as  a,  which  we 
tried  to  determine  by  means  of  the  varioos  data,  is  here  given  the  arbitrary  value 

^hZlJi,    It  will  be  noticed  that  for 

m=o 

a  will  assume  the  value  ^hnJi,    The  data  given  on  pages  1546  and  1547  show  that 

m  is  so  large  that  it  can  not  be  neglected.    Therefore  the  assumption  a  =  ^^""^ 

can  not  be  true,  and  we  conclude  that  the  average  percentile  grade  of  growing 
individuals  is  constantly  changing. 

The  average  individual  of  the  measurement  ^  +  a;  at  the  period  t  will  be  at  the 
period  f , 

A-\-x-\-d-^ax  =  A-^d-^x(\'\-a) 

=  ^  +  d  +  aT -t}.^,,  (1) 

If  the  individual  remained  on  the  same  percentile  grade,  his  measurement  would 
be 

^  +  d  +  ?//,.  (2) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deviation  (1)  is  smaller  than  (2).  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  average  of  all  growing  individuals  who  in  one  year  have  a  certain  per- 
centile grade  will  be  nearer  the  general  average  the  following  year.  This  agrees 
with  the  results  found  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Beyer.' 

These  facts  and  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
the  statistics  of  growth.*  When  we  consider  children  of  a  certain  age,  we  find 
that  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  stage  of  development.  Some  have  reached  a 
point  just  corresponding  to  their  age,  while  others  are  a  little  behind,  and  still 
others  a  little  in  advance,  of  their  age.  Ck)nsequently  the  values  of  their  measure- 
ments will  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  their  age.  We  may  assume  that 
the  difference  between  their  stage  of  development  and  that  belong^UR  to  their 
exact  age  is  dne  to  accidental  causes,  so  that  the  number  less  developed  than  the 
average  of  a  particular  age  will  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  those  more  devel- 
oped; or  there  will  be  as  many  children  in  a  stage  of  development  corresponding 
to  that  of  their  age  plus  a  certain  length  of  time  as  in  a  stage  corresponding  to 
that  of  their  age  minus  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  number  of  children  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  deviation  may  be  assumed 
to  be  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  probability,  so  that  the  average  of  all  the 
children  will  be  exactly  m  the  stage  of  development  belonging  to  their  age. 

Obsei-vations  have  shown  that  growth  durmg  childhood  is  quite  regular,  and 
that  it  decreases  rapidly  during  the  period  of  adolescence.  At  this  period,  when 
the  rate  of  growth  is  decreasing,  those  children  whose  growth  is  retarded  will  be 
more  remote  from  the  value  belonging  to  their  age  than  those  whose  growth  is 
accelerated.  As  the  numbers  above  and  below  the  average  are  equal,  those  with 
retarded  growth  will  have  a  greater  influence  upon  the  average  than  those  whose 
growth  is  accelerated;  therefore  the  average  of  all  values  of  the  measurement  of 
all  the  children  of  a  certain  age  will  be  too  low  when  the  rate  of  growth  is  decreas- 
ing and  too  high  when  it  is  increasing. 

These  considerations  may  be  expressed  in  mathematical  form  as  follows: 

In  the  adult  the  relative  frequency  of  the  variation  x  from  the  average  value  ot 
the  measurement  8  will  generally  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

where  /i^  is  the  measure  of  the  variability  of  the  series. 

o  '"J?*®^?'??^^  ^'  United  States  Naval  Cadets"  (Proc.  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Vol.  XXI,' Na 
2,  whole  No.  74). 
'The  following  theory  was  first  published  in  '» Science,"  VoL  XIX,  1888,  May  6,  p.  866;  May  » 
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The  value  of  the  measurement  belonging  to  the  average  of  all  those  individuals 
who  will  finally  reach  the  value  « is,  at  any  given  period,  a  function  of  that  period, 
«Dd  may  be  called  st.  The  value  of  the  measurement  at  the  period  t  of  all  those 
mdividuals  who  will  finally  reach  the  stature  «4-a?  is  a  function  of  «,  and  a-,  and 
may  be  expressed  by  y  («/;  x). 

The  individnals  constituting  the  adult  series  will  not  develop  quite  regularly, 
bnt  some  will  be  in  advance  of  others.  We  assume  that  at  any  given  time  these 
fariations  in  period  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  probabilities.  The 
relative  frequency  of  the  variation  y  from  the  period  under  consideration,  f ,  will  be 

1         --^ 

The  probability,  therefore,  of  finding  an  individual  who  will  finally  have  the 
stature  s  -h  ar,  standing  at  the  period  of  development  f  +  y,  and  whose  measure- 
mait  is  therefore /^(«i+y ;  x)  is  equal  to  P. +,.  *Pi  +  y;  or, 

The  individxials  who  will  finally  have  the  measurement  8-{'X^  will  have  at  a 
period  t-^y^  the  same  measurement  that  other  individuals  who  will  finally  be 
t-f-ar.  have  at  the  period  <4-y,.  Consequently  there  will  be  an  infinitely  large 
nnmber  of  combinations  of  x  and  y,  whicli  will  result  in  the  same  value  .%  +  v. 
This  will  b©  the  case  wheneyer 

y  =  <p(«,-hv;  X), 

By  substituting  this  value  of  y  in  (3) ,  and  taking  the  integral  for  all  values 
ofar, 

P^_  fJUL  ^-W         51?—  ^^ 

—  00 

As  an  approximation,  we  may  assume 

<?>(««  4-  v;  x)=Bf\-v-\-ax-\-  6a?*. 

The  distribution  of  probabilities  about  the  ty^  will  then  be  asymmetrical.  It  is 
possible  to  compute  from  these  data  the  typical  values  for  each  year,  and  at  the 
place  quoted  above  I  have  given  a  method  of  approximation.  The  latter  is,  how- 
ever, not  sufficient.  I  have  disregarded  values  of  the  order  ab  and  6*  in  arriving 
at  the  results  given.  This  is,  however,  not  sufficient.  By  including  terms  of 
liigher  order  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  series  more  accurately,  but  the  calcula- 
tion is  so  exceedingly  long  and  entails  so  much  labor  that  I  have  given  it  up, 
particularly  as  it  must  be  verified  by  actual  observation.  It  seems  more  econom- 
fcal  to  wait  until  a  satisfactory  series  of  measurements,  taken  at  annual  intervals, 
i«  avaOable. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  *  has  called  attention  to  the  asymmetry  of  the  curves,  which 
lieexpr^sed  by  the  difference  between  the  probable  and  average  values.  His 
observations  were  corroborated  by  the  study  of  material  collected  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Porter,*  who  followed  the  method  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bowditch. 

In  order  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  the  annual  curves  I  have 
combined  all  the  available  American  material.  This  computation  was  carried  out 
'or  me  by  Dr.  G.  M.  West,  according  to  my  instructions.  The  computations  were 
puide  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  preliminary 
interpolation,  whUe  I  made  tiie  final  combination  myself. 


>  Twenty-teoond  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachofletts,  pp.  479  if. 
^  Transactioiis  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  YoL  YI,  No.  12, 18M,  pp.  m  ft. 
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The  method  of  procedure  was  the  followiM.  Observations  are  available  from 
the  following  six  cities:  Boston*  Milwankee,  St.  Louis,  Worcester,  Toronto,  Oak- 
land. These  represent  a  variety  of  conditions.  We  may  assume  that  the  varia- 
iioQS  represented  by  various  cities  are  due  to  accidental  causes,  that  is  to  say,  ttoA 
when  the  children  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  country  are  measured  we  exi)ect 
to  find  the  results  to  vary  around  a  certain  average,  according  to  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability. The  type  of  the  total  populaticm  would  embrace  statistics  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  various  ages.  These  are  not  available,  and  we  must  consider  the  cities  in 
which  the  measurements  were  taken  as  representatives  of  the  total  populatioa.  In 
order  to  unite  the  material  properly  we  ought  to  know  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  is  represented  by  each  city.  We  can  not  obtain  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  and  the  only  practicable  way  of  uniting  the  material  seems 
to  be  to  add  all  the  measured  individuals,  without  regard  to  the  varying  numbers 
that  were  measured  in  each  city.  This  has  been  done.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  observations  that  were  recorded  in  inches  to  centimeters.  Similar  reductions 
were  necessary  in  the  tables  of  weights.  This  required  a  lengthy  interpolation. 
The  St.  Louis  measurements  required  an  additional  interpolation,  as  the  age  of 
the  measured  children  was  recorded  at  the  nearest  birthday,  while  all  the  other 
observers  counted  age  from  the  last  birthday.  The  results  ol  this  oilculation  are 
given  on  pages  1555  and  1556. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distribution  is  rather  unexpectedly  irregular,  I  pre- 
sume this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  observers  developed  a  tendency  to  round  their 
observations,  so  that  full  inches  and  the  centimeters  ending  with  0  or  5  (110, 115, 
120,  etc.)  were  given  undue  preference.  It  is  likely  that  if  this  fact  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  resulting  curves  would  have  been  smoother. 
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Frequencies  of  statures  of  AmeruxDi  boys,  in  percentages. 


Height  in 
centi- 
meters. 

Ages,  in 

year* 

t. 

5.589 

6.536  ]  7.511  '  8.504 

9.490 

10.404*  U.492!  12.489 

13.481 

14.467 

15.454|  16.446' 17.453 

'  18.421 

) 

1     ' 

«i-9eL»... 

0.4 

•fr-9199... 

0.6 
1.7 
8.5 
6.7 

10.7 
15.3 
16.9 
13.7 
13.3 

9.1 

,           1 

1 

i&- 96.99... 

0.1 
0.4 
0.7 

1           1 

1         '1 * 

*7-flS.«9-.. 

1 

,           , 

1 1. 

»-10a90... 

k 

1           1 

1           1  " 

101-102.99... 

2.2 

0.2  1    0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

!      1 

10^104.90... 

4.9  1    0.8  •    O.i 
9.0  i    2.0  1    0.4 
12.2  1    3.3      0.5 
15.5      6.2  '    1.3 

15.8     11.1  !    2.5 

105-106.90... 

1 

10?-lOl9»... 

1           1 

W9-U0.W... 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.7 

1 

111-112.99... 

0.3 
0.8 

0.1 
0.1 

llS-114.99... 

4.3  '  13.5.  13.0 
2.3     10.9     14.8 
0.9      6,9  j  14.7 
0.5      4.1  1  12.5 

0.2  '    2.2  1    9.1 

4.6 
7.7 
11.3 
14.3 

15.0 
18.5 

10.5 
7.9 

4.8 

2.7 
1.5 
0.7 
0.4 
0.1 

0.1 

115-116.99... 

1.6  1    0.4 
4.1  !    0.7 
6.9      1.8 

1 

117-118.99... 

m-m.m... 

0.1 

0.2 
0.5 
0.8 
1.9 
8.5 

6.8 

7.7 
10.5 
10.8 
12.5 

11.3 
9.9 
7.7 
5.9 
4.3 

2  7 

0.1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.7 
1.0 

1.6 
2.8 
4.8 
6.1 
8.8 

10.1 
10.8 
10.5 
9.8 
8.6 

0.8 
6.3 
4.9 
8.1 
1.7 

1.1 
0.7 
0.4 
0.2 
0.8 

0.1 

ttt-128.99... 

10.3 
12.9 
13.8 
13.9 
12.0 

0.2 
6.3 
3.5 
2.0 

to 

0.4 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 

3.7 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.4 
0.8 
1.2 
2.6 
8.6 

6.2 
5.6 

8.0 
9.1 
10.0 

8.2 
8.8 
8.3 
6.2 
6.7 

4.7 
8.7 
2.4 
1.6 
1.4 

0.0 
0.5 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 



ia^-iM.99...! 

0.9      5.9 
0.3      3.4 
0.3      1.8 
0.1      0.7 

6.0'    1.8 
8.8      3.1 
11.1  1    6.0 
12.8  1    8.5 

12.7  1    9.6 
12.3  '  12.0 
10.6  1  13.5 
7.6     11.9 
5.0.  10.4 

8.1  1    8.6 
1.8  '    5.3 
0. 7      3. 2 

0.1 

125-13199.. .1 

l«r-138.99..  ' 

, 

lW-130.99 

m-i3s.9e ' 

0.3 
0.2 

139-13199.. .1 

0.1 
0.3 
0.6 
1.5 

2.2 
2.2 
3.2 

4.2 
6.1 

7.3 
7.6 

7.8 
8.2 
8.6 

8.1 
6.6 
6.9 
6.0 

4.7 

8.8 
2.0 
1.1 
0.6 
0.4 

0.1 

lS-138.99...' 

M7-iaH.99      ' 

0.1 
0.4 

0.4 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 
2.3 

2.8 
2.7 
4.9 
5.8 
8.0 

8.4 
10.6 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 

8.6 
4.6 
8.0 
2.7 
1.2 

0.5 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 

iaB-14(X90.. 

1 

141-1«.99. 

1 

143-144.99 

t 

U5-146.99       

0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.7 
1.4 
1.6 
8.9 
5.4 

5.8 
8.9 
11.4 
10.8 
10.6 

9.6 
9.8 
7.2 
6.1 
4.2 

2.8 
0.6 
0.5 

147-148.99            

0.4 
0.3 

0.1 

2.1 
1.2 

0.7 

W9-150.99       1 

O.i 

151-15299           ....     ' 

O.i 

158-154.99       ' ' 

0.3  1    1.8 

0.9 

155-156.99...  i 

0.1  1    1.2 

2.2 

157-158.99      ' , 

0.1 
0.1 

0.6 
0.5 

0.2 
0.1 

1.8 

Ifi9-Jfia99 t 

2.6 

161.162.90      1 ' 

8.9 

168-164.99 ' 

9.9 

185-166.99    ! 

9.2 

167-16499 ' 

10.5 

lflH7a99       i- 

10.9 

171-1:2.99       

1 

13.5 

17a-174  99...l 

9.6 

1:5-176.99         

8.8 

1T7-178.99... 

::::::r.::::: 

5.8 

W9-180.99... 



4.8 

181-188.99       

; 

6.1 

183-184.99 

1 

U5-186.99 

1 

187-188u9» 

t 

0.1 
0.1 

0.4 

188-190.90... 

::::::  ::;;:: 

0.3 

1 

Owes 

^▼•'•age 
^height... 

,  variation 
Mean  vari- 
ation  

Corrected 
average 
for  half 

Ifaan  vart." 
ation  cor- 
rected... 

Mean  vari- 
ation at 
half  year 

1.635 
106.41 
i3.83 

±4.81 

105.90 

±4.80 

±(4.40) 

3,975 

iii.:« 

±4.92' 

1 
111.58 

±4.92 

±4.66 

5,879 

116.80 

±5.23 

116.83 
±5.22 
±5.00 

5,633 
122.06 
.^4.35 
1-5.53 

122.04 
±5.53 
±5.34 

5,631 
126.80 
J7  4.56 
£5.66 

128.91 
±5.66 

±5.48 

6,151 
131.75 
±4.78 
±5.90 

181.78 
±5.90 
±6.74 

4,750 
136.17 
±4.97 
t6.32 

186.30 
±6.32 
±6.20 

4,206 

140.68 
±5.35 
±6.79 

140.74 
±6.80 
±6.62 

3,573 

145.88 
±6.04 
±7.69 

146.00 
±7.71 
±7.54 

2,618 
L52.14 
±6.88 
±8.66 

162.80 
±8.66 
±8.49 

1,481 
159.48 
±7.31 

±8.92 

159.72 

±8.87 
±8.61 

763 
104.68 
±6.15 

±7.77 

164.90 
±7.75 
±7.63 

429 
168.81 
±5.78 
±7.25 

108.91 
±7.23 
±7.15 

2S9 

170.91 
±5.46 
±6.76 

171.07 
±6.74 
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Frequencies  of  statures  of  American  girlSy  in  percentages. 


Height  in  centi- 
meters. 


87-  88.99. 
89-  90.99. 


Ages,  in  years. 


6.611  6.646  7.613  8.601  9.497  10.495,11.49412.49013.47914.47115.46616.47317. 


0.1 


91-92.99 0.1 

93-94.99 0.9 

95-98.99 2.2 

97-98.99 4.6 

99-100.99 9.4 


101-102.99 12.3 

103-104.99 '  17.1 

105-l(».99 16.8 

107-108.99 13.9 

109-110.99 11.1 


111-112.99 

113-114.99 

115-116.99 

117-118.99 

119-120.99 


121-122.99. 
123-124.99. 
125-126.  m. 
127-128.99. 
120-130.99. 

131-132.99. 
133-134.99. 
135-136.99. 
137-138.99. 
139-140.99- 

141-142.99. 
143-144.99. 
145-146.99. 
147-148.99. 
149-160.99. 

151-162.99. 
15a-154.99. 
165-156.99.. 
157-158.99. 
159-160.99. 

161-162.99. 
16^-164.99. 
165-166.99. 
167-168.99. 
169-170.99. 

171-172.99. 
173-174.99. 
175-176.99. 
177-178.99. 
179-180.99.. 

Cases  


6.0 
2.9 
1.9 
0.4 
0.1 

0.2 


Average  height . .. 
Average  variation. 

Mean  variation 

Corrected  average 
Mean    variation 

corrected 

Mean  variation  at 

half  year 


1,280 

105.46 
i3.74 

±4. 
104.88 

±4.64 


0.1 

O.l 
0.1 
0.1 
0.6 
1.6 

3.6 
6.7 
10.2 
13.9 
17.1 

14.8 
11.3 
9.1 
6.0 

2.7 

1.3 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 


3,618 

110.32 
i3.98 
±5.09 
110.08 

±6.07 

±4.78 


0.3 
1.3 
2.5 
4.3 

8.3 

11.4 
13.0 
16.4 
13.3 
12.0 

9.0 
4.5 
2.8 
1.1 
0.6 

0.2 
0.1 


4,913 

116.16 
±4.23 
±6.25 
116,08 

±6.25 

±6.01 


0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.8 
0.6 
2.0 

3.8 
6.0 
9.3 
11.8 
14.4 

14.2 
12.6 
9.9 
6.9 
4.2 

2.1 
0.9 
0.4 
0.3 
0.1 


5,289 

121.21 
±4.45 

±5.68 
121.21 

±5.68 

±5.46 


.0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.1 

0.4 
1.2 

2.8 
4.7 
7.9 

11.0 
13.2 
14.2 
14.0 
11.1 

7.9 
4.7 
8.0 
1.7 
1.0 

0.8 
0.1 
0.1 


5,132 

126.18 
±4.51 
±5.73 
126.14 

±6.78 

±6.64 


0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
1.1 
2.4 

4.3 
6.3 
9.5 
11.2 
13.2 

18  0 
11.7 
9.2 
6.7 
4.4 

2.8 
1.7 
0.7 
0.4 
0.2 

0.1 


0.1 


0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 

1.2 
1.9 
8.2 
5.4 
7.9 

10.1 
11.7 
11.7 
10.4 
10.4 

8.3 
6.0 
4.2 
2.6 
2.1 

1.0 
0.4 
0.8 
0.2 
0.1 


4,827  4,607 
131.24186.68 


±4.91 
±6.18 
131.27 

±6.18 

±6.00 


±6.45 
±6.83 
136.62 

±6.88 

±6.68 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.3 
0.4 
0.7 
1.4 
2.6 

3.9 
5.6 
7.6 
9.1 
10.4 

11.4 
10.8 
9.0 
7.2 
6.2 

4.8 
8.4 
2.4 
1.6 
0.8 

0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 


4,187 

142.46 

±6.98 
±7.57 
142.52 

±7.67 

±7.41 


0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.4 

0.8 
1.8 
2.6 
4.4 
6.6 

6.6 
7.8 

10.8 
9.8 

11.2 

10.5 
8.4 
7.6 
4.9 
8.4 

2.0 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 

0.1 


3,411 

148.58 
±5.89 
±7.88 
148.  (» 

±7.87 

±7.20 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
0.9 
1.7 

2.6 
8.6 
6.6 
7.0 
10.2 

12.4 
12.8 
13.4 
9.8 

7.4 

5.1 
3.0 
1.9 
0.8 
0.6 

0.2 
0.2 


2,537 

153.41 
±6.18 
±6.71 
163.60 

±6.69 

±6.57 


0.2 
0.7 

0.7 
1.5 
2.6 
3.8 
7.8 

10.2 
12.1 
16.8 
11-8 
11.2 

8.9 
5.9 
8.6 
2.2 
0.7 

0.5 
0.2 
0.2 


1,656 

156.45 
±4.68 
±5.96 
156.60 

±6.96 

±5.88 


0.2 

0.2 
0.8 
2.0 
2.6 
5.4 

8.2 
11.0 
12.0 
12.7 
18.8 

U.8 
7.8 
5.8 
2.0 
1.4 

L2 
0.2 


0.1 


1,171 
).00150. 
(.64  ±4 


0.1 
0.3 
1.0 
2.4 
4.4 

6.7 
8.4 
10.8 
16.1 

las 

13.8 
7.1 
7.1 
8.6 
2.4 

LI 
0.5 
0.8 


7» 


158.1 

±4.U^j.5- 
±6.79  ±576 
168.0ai69.14 


±575 


From  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  we  conclude  that  the  ayeragee  and 
yariabilities  of  growing  children  must  not  be  considered  more  than  indices  of  the 
typical  conditions  characteristic  of  a  certain  age.  In  order  to  determine  these 
accurately,  the  asymmetary  of  the  distributions  must  be  taken  into  accoxmt  This, 
however,  can  not  be  done,  except  by  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
until  a  sufficient  series  of  observations,  taken  according  to  the  individualizinflf 
method,  is  available. 

•  GROWTH  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  TOTAL  SERIES  OP  TORONTO  CHILDREN. 

I  give  first  of  all  a  table  of  statures  lO'ouped  in  periods  of  quarter  years.  In  this 
tabulation  all  those  individuals  who  did  not  expreeslyjitat©  Jfhfit  Jhcdr^%ge  was  so 
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and  so  many  ^ears  and  no  months  were  omitted,  because  there  is  a  considerable  prob- 
ability that  in  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  number  of  months  was  not  recorded. 
For  tiiis  reason  the  number  of  children  corresponding  to  the  full  years  and  no 
monUis  is  too  small.  It  might  have  been  better  to  group  the  material  as  follows: 
11,  0, 1  months;  2,  8,  4  months;  5,  6«  7  months;  8,  9,  10  months;  but  I  did  not  do 
80,  in  order  to  preserve  the  comparability  with  other  series  which  extend  over  the 
whole  year,  l^e  records  of  ages  show  that  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  simply  for  years  and  months,  but  we  should  ask  for  the 
age  at  the  last  birthday,  age  at  the  coming  birthday,  and  the  date  of  the  birthday. 
When  we  simply  ask  for  years  and  months,  the  person  answering  the  question  will 
often  first  g^ve  the  age  at  the  nearest  birthday,  particularly  when  the  approaching 
birthday  is  not  far  distant,  and  then  add  the  number  of  months  passed  since  the 
last  birtiiday,  thus  introducing  an  error  of  a  whole  year.  This  was  noticed  to 
occur  in  the  Worcester  measurements  that  were  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
AccnracY  can  be  attained  only  by  the  three  questions  given  before. 
The  following  are  the  tables  of  statures: 

Statures  of  Toronto  hoysy  grouped  in  quarter-year  periods. 


Namber  of  boys  of  the  following 

ages. 

HeigHtin 
centimeters. 

5  years  and— 

6  years  and— 

7  years  and— 

0to2 
mos. 

8to5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to2 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

6  to  8 
mos. 

9  to  11 
mos. 

0to2 
mos. 

3to6 
mo& 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

W 

1 

1 

se 

e 

M 

1 

96 

1 

% 

2. 

4 

1 

i 

3 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 

if 

4 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

97 

1 
2 
8 

4 
8 
6 
5 
0 
7 
4 
5 
U 
5 

6 
9 
12 

4 
1 

§■ 

i 

2 

4 
2 
5 
5 
7 
8 
12 
6 
11 
10 

14 

8 
6 
8 
8 

4 
4 
1 
2 

1 

i' 

9 

2 
2 

4 

1 
2 
5 
8 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 

99 

nn. 

1 

iw... 

1 
1 

5 
8 

4 
8 
7 

18 
11 

9 
9 
8 
6 
5 
8 
4 
5 
1 
1 

1 

1 
8 
5 
6 
8 
6 
5 
9 
18 

17 
19 
14 
11 
8 

12 
5 
8 
8 
8 

2 
2 

4 
2 
9 
9 
9 
11 
12 

17 
14 
15 
9 
19 
16 
8 
4 
5 
1 

2 

2 

1 

ice 

KB 

2 
6 
5 

4 
5 
6 
8 

19 
9 
12 
10 
15 
17 
14 
11 
10 
9 

5 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i' 

6 
8 
4 

9 
16 
17 
15 
16 
12 
26 
14 
14 
10 

10 
5 
2 
8 
5 
1 

1 

KM 

105 

8 
3 
3 

4 
7 

9 
12 
28 
12 
18 
25 
20 
14 
16 
12 

9 
9 
10 
5 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
2 
5 

7 
8 
12 
7 
17 
18 
14 
20 
21 
21 

25 
12 
12 

7 

11 
6 

4 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

los 

1 

m 

108 

8 

K» 

1 

110 

5 

m 

4 

8 

m... , 

6 

113 

1 

11 

114 

17 

115...  . 

1 

10 

116 

11 

117... 

15 

lis 

1 

15 

119        

IB 

lao 

1 

18 

121..  . 

7 

IS 

i 

,       1 

16 

123      '  '^ 

7 

\U 

7 

iS 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

las. 

1 

m::::::::::: 

4 

lA 

1 

T 

]a» 

2 

lao 

1 

2 

m 

139 

183 

2 

1 

134      

135 

s 

m 

1 

Cases 

42 
10B.9 

db4.44 

82 

104.5 

J:  4. 70 

102 
107.8 
±5.07 

121 
108.1 

:l:4.60 

108 
109.7 
db4.69 

155 
110.8 

±4.48 

178 
111.1 
±4.29 

182 
118.1 
±5.25 

191 
114.9 

±4.n^ 

226 
115.5 
±4.87 

242 
117.7 

±4.88 

^O'   - 

188 

Arer  age 
height.!^... 

118.8 
±5.40 

^ 
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Statures  of  Toronto  boys,  grouped  in  quarter-year  2>erM>cw— Ck>ntinued. 


Number  of  boys  of  the  following  ages. 

Height  in 
centimoters. 

8  years  and— 

9  years  and— 

10  y«ar8  and— 

0to2 
mos. 

8to6 
mos. 

6  to  8 
mos. 

Otoll 
mos. 

0to3 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

6to8 
mo0. 

9  to  11 
mo6. 

0to2 
mos. 

3to5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9  to  11 
mos. 

105 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

3" 

4 
8 

8 
17 
14 
21 
13 
25 
10 
17 
13 
14 

18 
8 
11 
11 
4 
8 
6 
8 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

106 

1 

1 

' 

107 

1 

108 

2 



1 

1 

109 

1 
2 

1 
4 
3 
5 

10 
4 

13 
14 
12 
30 
20 
22 
15 
23 

24 
12 
11 
9 
5 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 
2 

110 

2 
3 

4 
8 
6 

16 
15 

8 
17 
16 
19 
18 
13 

9 
13 

0 
8 
4 
3 
2 
8 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

6' 

8 
9 
7 
U 
17 
15 
18 

18 
16 
21 
19 

8 
16 

5 
12 

9 

7 

4 
6 

• 

111 

1 
1 
8 
2 

4 
6 
11 
11 
14 
16 
16 
20 
19 
14 

16 
12 
11 
18 
10 
2 
6 
7 
6 
1 

1 

1 

i" 

1 

3 
4 

11 
5 

7 
19 

8 
12 
19 

18 
16 
11 
11 
7 

12 
10 
6 
2 
5 

2 
3 

r 

1 
1 

1 

6 
2 
5 
4 
9 
9 
9 
8 
14 

22 
11 
20 
20 
16 
21 
13 
14 
11 
9 

3 

4 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

112 

1 

113 

114 

1 

2 

115 

1 

1 

1 

116 

m 

6 
3 
8 
8 
18 
9 
15 
18 

9 

20 
11 
12 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 

6 

10 

4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

4 

6' 

7 
6 

9 
11 

8 
10 
14 

9 
18 
10 

9 

7 

10 
9 

4 

1 

1 
6 

1 

i 

1 

4 
3 
1 
8 
3 
11 

11 
7 
17 
14 
14 
21 
17 
11 
13 
11 

13 

i! 

5 
4 
6 

4 
4 

1 

1 

i' 

5 
3 

7 
6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

18 

16 

12 

18 

20 

9 

20 
12 
7 
7 
10 
7 
4 
4 
2 
2 

1 

118 

119 

1 

120 

3 

121 

3 

122 

123 

3 

m 

126..  .. 

7 
9 

126 

6 

127 

6 

128 

11 

129 

10 

130 

18 

131 

U 

132 

16 

133. 

16 

134 

1 

14 

135 

14 

130         1 

IS 

137 

9 

138- 

1 

2 

7 

139 

1 

8 

140 

f 

141 

IS 

143 

1 

t 

143 

L 

3 

144... 

1 

! 

1 

3 

145 

1 



1 

146 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

147     

L 

148 



1 

1 

149 

2 

130 

1 

Cases 

198 
119.7 

d:5.08 

251 
121.3 
±0.01 

280 
122.2 
iS.Sl 

229 
123.6 
±5.13 

194 
125.1 
±4.47 

241 
125.6 
±5.48 

242 
127.0 
±6.51 

228 
127.9 
±5.99 

167 
129.9 
±6.00 

228 
130.2 
±6.97 

282 
132.2 
±6.01 

SS8 

A  ve  r &g  e 
height 

Mean    vsria- 
tion  ... 

132.9 
±6.09 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Statures  of  Toronto  boys^  grouped  in  quarter-year  j^erioda— Continued. 


Number  of  boys  of 

the  f  ol 
sand— 

lowing 

9  to  11 
mos. 

ages. 

13  years  and— 

Height  in 
oentimetei'S. 

11  years  and— 

0to2 
mos. 

12  year 

0to2 
moe. 

3to5 
moa. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toU 
moB. 

3to5 
mos. 

6  to  8 
mos. 

0to2 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

0to8 
mos. 

9  to  11 
mos. 

117       

1 

i 

m 

1 



1 

119 

1 

1 

130 

i 

1 

1 

1*1...^ 

2 

1 
2 
2 

8 
3 
4 

,f 

14 
10 
10 
17 
14 

11 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 
4 
10 
5 
2 

I 

2 

1 

t» 

i 

2 

4 

5 

4 
3 
6 
9 
19 

M 

7 
24 

9 
16 
11 
11 
15 
18 
12 

7 
10 

4 

8 
2 
5 
2 

1 
2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 
4 
7 
5 
8 
3 
7 
6 

" 

18 

18 

5 

14 

6 

10 

16 

7 

8 

5 

4 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 

i' 

1 
1 

i' 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
8 
7 
6 
8 

9 
18 
11 
16 
12 
9 
10 
7 
6 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

123 

1 

i" 

2 

1 

124 

1 

3 
4 

5 
9 
0 
12 
10 
7 
8 
15 

10 
10 
13 
15 
10 
0 

11 
4 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

IS 

13 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
9 

7 
7 
8 
15 

1 

1^7 

1 
5 

1 
4 
7 
4 
3 
6 

8 
18 
8 

11 

19 
14 
14 
10 
18 

U 
8 
7 
6 
4 
9 
8 
2 
1 
1 

3 

7 
2 

1 

128 

2 



1 

K» 

130 

1 
8 
2 

1 
2 

4 
8 
7 

10 
4 
4 

i§ 

7 
8 

9 
8 
2 
5 
8 
8 
8 
6 
4 
1 

5 
2" 

i' 

1 
1 
2 
8 
3 

2 

6 
8 

4 
8 
14 

7 
8 
8 

7 

14 
10 
9 
5 
13 
11 
4 
6 
6 

4 
2 
1 
8 

4 
1 

1 

3 
3 

1 
2 
2 

5 
6 
6 
2 
8 
3 
12 
10 
5 
3 

10 
4 

U 
6 
5 
5 
9 
8 
6 
2 

8 
2 
8 
5 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

m.         

13S 

133 

8 

134 

2 

JS 

18Q 

is: 

B8 

BO 

9  '        12 

MO 

7 
6 
12 
10 
10 

6 
6 
5 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

13 
8 
12 

8 

7 

8 
5 
10 
8 
8 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

141 

K2 

R3 

144 

145 

13 

146 

8 

147 

5 

148 

15 

149 

1 

m 

1 

8 

161 

i 
1 

9 

152 

6 

153 

1 

1 

8 

IM 

6 

155 

i 

7 

156 

i 

1 

5 

157 

t 

8 

15B..  .      . 

'* |---— -- 

1 

2 

159 



1 

1 

1 

lao 

i---.-. . 

1 

1 

8 

lii 

t 

1 

ic 

I 

1 

163 

t 

8 

IM 

1 

8 

US 

1 

las 

ir 

2 

m 



ifl» 

"  '  1     '  " 

1 

1 

170 

1 



Cases  

At  c  r  age 
height..  ... 

Mean    varia- 
tion   

188 
135.3 
±5.00 

215 
134.9 
±6.06 

239 
136.5 
±6.28 

175 
137.1 
±6.89 

176 
138.6 
±6.63 

167 
139.4 
±6.53 

189 
140.1 
±6.88 

214 

141.6 
±6.97 

124 
142.8 

±7.38 

176 
145.3 
±7.31 

149 
145.5 
±8.30 

147 
147.1 
±7.54 
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Statures  of  Toronto  hoys,  grouped  in  quarter-year  pernods—Couclnded, 


Number  of  boys  of  the  following  ages. 

Heiffht  in  centimeters. 

14  years  and—                16  years  and— 

0to2 
mos. 

8  to  5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to5 
mos. 

6toll 
mos. 

122                           

1 

123                         

124     

1 

1 

125                             

1 

1 

126              

127                                            .            

128                

1 

129                                                     

130                                  

1 

131     

132            .               .                    

1 
2 

133 

134              .               ..                                 

ia5  

1 

8" 

1 
3 

1 
4 
1 

i" 

8 
2 
8 
9 
2 

9 

6' 

6 

7 
8 

4 

2 

i" 

1 

1 

2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
8 
6 
11 
2 

6 

t 

6 
6 
6 
2 

7 
2 
2 

6 
8 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

i" 

2 

136 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
8 

1 

137 

8 

1 
1 

1 

4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
7 
1 
5 
2 

6 
6 
8 
8 
9 
2 
8 

1 

138 

139   

1 

8 
2 

1 

140    

1 

141 

1 

142    

143 

1 

144        

1 
2 
8 

I 
2 
7 

5 
2 
4 
2 
8 
6 
2 
5 
1 
6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

r 

1 

4" 

1 
8 

4 

2 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
2 
9 
6 

7 
6 
4 

2 
2 

1 
4 
2 
2 
8 

1 

145 

2 

146                                                 

8 

147 

1 

148 

2 

149    

150                   

8 

151 

152    

153 

4 

151 

2 

155 

4 

156                                        

2 

157 

8 

158              ..                              

2 
8 

8 
8 
8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 
4 

2 

i" 

1 
1 
2 
2 

6 

169 

2 

160 

4 

161 

2 

162    

2 

16:3                          

1 

164 

2 

165    .     .. 

8 

166 

2 

167            

2 

168 

8 

169 

I 

170 .            .     . 

2 

171 

172 

2 

8 

173 

1 

1 

174 

1 

1 

175     

176 

1 

1 

177                      .                                      

179              

180 

1 

183 

183 

184                    ... 

186    ... 

187 

1 

106 
149.4 
±7.94 

108 
150.5 
±9.20 

106 
167.4 
±8.21 

71 
156.9 

±7.66 

106 
166.1 
±9.07 

67 

Average  height 

168.S 

Average  yanatlon 

±8.76 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC. 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girls,  grouped  in  quarter-year  periods. 


Number  of  girls  of  the  following 

ages. 

Hdgfatin 
oentimeterB. 

6  yean 

jand— 

6yearfl 

3to5 
moa. 

and— 

7  yean 

land— 

6  to  8 
mofl. 

0to2 
moa. 

3to5 
moa. 

6to8 
moB. 

9toll 
moe. 

0to2 
moe. 

6to8 
mofl. 

Otoll 
moe. 

0to2 
mos. 

3  to  6 
moe. 

Otoll 
mos. 

86 

M 

87 

1 

» 

m 

90 

w 

S8 



98 

1 



M 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
7 
4 

10 
9 

12 

5 
6 

7 
2 
5 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 

K 

1 

1 

» 

5 

1 

W 

1 
6 
2 
3 
3 
8 
8 
5 

2 
6 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

I 

1 

1 

tt 

8 
8 
10 
9 

7 
8 
12 

12 
8 
6 
5 
8 
7 
4 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
8 

6 
18 
9 
6 
7 
9 
5 
4 
9 
2 

8 
2 

i" 

» 

UO 

2 
2 
5 

1 
8 

9 
9 
12 
12 
18 
21 
13 
16 
15 
13 

7 
8 
9 
6 
2 
8 

101. 

4 

1 

2 

5 
9 
13 
10 

7 
7 
9 
10 
9 
6 

7 

2 
2 
8 
6 

6 
8 
11 
14 
10 
11 
7 
12 
7 
4 

7 
8 
8 

1 
1 
1 

ve 

4 

4 
9 

6 
6 
6 
8 
10 
17 
14 
18 
11 
11 

't 

12 
6 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

4 
2 
4 
9 
4 
9 
5 
10 
16 
18 

16 

20 

22 

17 

16 

16 

8 

9 

8 

4 

8 
8 
2 

1 

KB 

i' 

2 
2 

4 
2 
8 

14 
9 

12 
9 
8 

9 
8 
6 
10 
8 
7 
5 
7 
8 
2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

4 

6 
13 
13 

8 
10 
13 

17 

19 

17 

12 

8 

9 

11 

6 

1 

4 

1 
4 
8 

2 

101 

2 

106 

8 

106 

5 

107 

I 

lOB 

1 

m 

6 

no 

4 

Ill 

12 

112 

10 

lis 

11 

U4 

12 

115 

15 

11« 

16 

m 

13 

118 

2 

2" 

14 

119 

10 

190 

16 

la. 

1 

19 

la 

2 

1 

9 

IS 

6 

124 

1 
1 

1 

7 

126 

6 

1»    . 

1 
1 

6 

127 

1 

128 

2 

128     .... 

1 

1 

lao 

3 

131 ..  . 

i 

1 

las 

138 

1 

134.    

GtMe 

47 
108.6 

±4.82 

84 
104.2 
±4.01 

116 
104.9 
±4.80 

117 
106.8 
±4.97 

110 
108.9 
±4.18 

128 
109.4 
±6.26 

188 
U0.6 
±4.61 

in 

111.6 
±4.98 

184 
114.9 
±6.00 

186 
116.7 
±4.94 

226 
116.0 
±6.16 

213 

Are  rage 

Mean    rarla- 
tion 

117.1 
±6.74 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girls f  grouped  in  quarter-year  periods — Continued. 


Number  of  girls  of  the  following  ages. 

HeiRht  in 
centimeters. 

8  years  and— 

9  years  and— 

10  years  and— 

0to2 
mos. 

3to5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to3 
mos. 

3to5 
mos. 

Cto8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to2 
mos. 

3  to  5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

100        .    - 

101     

102 

1 

1 

108 

' 

104 

1 

105 

1 
1 

1 

1 

j 

100     

( 

107 

1 
2 

4 

3 

4 
7 
7 
9 
13 
15 
12 
9 
9 

24 
13 
10 
10 
13 
7 
11 
5 
5 
6 

3 
2 
2 

108 

1 
3 

4 

4 

6 

9 

9 

11 

13 

10 

14 

15 

17 
11 
12 
6 
11 
8 
0 
4 
5 
1 

2 

2' 

1 

4 

8 

1 

3 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

23 
22 
21 
15 
18 
16 
9 
12 
8 
2 

5 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
3 

3* 

6 
5 
8 
4 
16 
13 

15 
14 
18 
17 
12 
16 
12 
14 
8 
8 

8 

1 
5 

1 

109 

1 

1 

110 

1 

1 

Ill 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 

12 
3 

12 

16 
14 
12 
17 
13 
15 
13 
13 
6 
7 

10 

7 
8 

112 

3" 

1 
3 
8 
3 
6 
15 

10 
9 
19 
11 
20 
17 
18 
18 
25 
8 

10 
8 
6 
8 
8 
1 
4 
2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
5 
6 

9 
14 

7 

17 
16 
23 
16 
20 
U 
16 

13 
18 

7 
6 
3 
4 
8 
1 
1 

113 

1 

114 

1 

115 

3 
3 

7 
7 

8 
6 
16 
18 
17 
15 
14 
21 
18 
8 

19 
8 
6 
3 
6 
7 
4 
7 
8 

1 

4' 

8 

3 
5 
9 

4 
6 

15 
8 
7 

16 
8 

13 
15 
18 
8 
9 
9 
4 
4 
2 
8 

3 
3 

116 

1 

3" 

3 

3 

4 
6 
7 
5 
18 
11 
13 
8 
11 

19 
8 
8 

14 
5 
9 
6 
3 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

117 

118 

119 

120 

1 
3 
6 
6 
8 

17 
5 
8 
9 

13 

16 
14 
U 
14 
15 
15 
11 
16 
12 
5 

8 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 

s 

121 

S 

123 

4 

123 

S 

124               .    . 

7 

125 

128 

8 

127 

9 

128 

9 

129 

U 

130 

14 

131 

» 

133 

1 

11 

183 

134 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

135 

130 

1 

137 

138 

139 

3 

140 

1 

1 

141 



142 

1 

143 

1 

1 

1 
1 

144 

145 

146 

1 

147 



1 

2 

148 

149 

150 

1 

151 



153 

1 

Cases 

186 
118.9 
±5.23 

207 
119.7 
±5.60 

238 
121.8 

±5.08 

309 
128.4 
±5.46 

193 
128.55 
±4.96 

290 

124.96 
±4.97 

281 
125.72 
±5.38 

223 
126.47 
±5.50 

180 
129.11 
±5.59 

199 
129.75 
±5.70 

239 

m.8i 

±6.15 

2tf 

Average 
height 

Mean  varia- 
tion  

138.  IT 
±6.13 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girla,  grouped  in  quarter-year  j>eriod8^Coni\n\ied. 


Nnm 

borof 

girls  o 

12  year 

3to5 
mos. 

f  tho  following 

•sand— 

6  to  8  9  to  U 
mos.     mos. 

f  ages. 

0to2 
mos. 

13  years  and- 

3to5    Gto8 
mos.     mos. 

1 

Height  in 
oeatlmetera. 

11  y9«rt  and- 

0to2 
mos. 

8to5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

0  ton' 0  to  2 
mos.  1  mos. 

9  toll 
mos. 

115 

. 

llfl 

1 

117 _ 

>«..  . 

118 

1 

119 

1 



I 

i" 

3 
3 
6 
8 
9 

17 
15 
11 
14 
11 
15 
15 
20 
8 
17 

'I 

3 
3 
2 
7 
2 
3 
3 
2 

4 

:: i 

....:..! 

1 

m 

S 
2 

1 
2 
4 
5 
8 
4 
9 
12 

0 
8 
11 
10 
16 
10 
10 
12 
9 
11 

10 
6 
4 
4 
4 

1 

2 

4 

2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 

11 
7 
11 
5 
11 
14 
16 
17 
14 
13 

13 
5 
9 

12 
5 
5 
6 
5 

2" 

4 
1 
1 

m 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 
2 
7 
3 

10 
9 
7 
18 
18 
12 
10 
18 
14 
16 

10 
18 
7 
7 
8 
11 
4 
8 
8 
7 

6 

i' 

i' 

1 
1 



1 

m 

8 

m 

J  . 

121 

2 

1 

4' 

4 

2 
2 
4 

3 
8 
7 

14 
11 
15 
9 

16 
9 

12 

12 
9 

12 
5 
7 
6 
3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

125 

1 
2 
2 
6 
t 

4 

8* 

6 
9 
8 
5 
14 
11 
17 

13 
11 
12 
14 

iS 

8 

10 
9 
9 

9 
2 
3 
8 
1 
8 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

138 

J 

127 

1 

1 
3 

4 

1 

6 

4 

12 

10 

11 

9 

11 

7 

14 
14 
18 
16 
12 
6 
6 
9 
6 
2 

4 
4 
2 
1 
6 
2 
4 

2 

1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
7 

10 
7 

10 
13 

6 
11 
13 
11 

8 
12 

8 

9 

8 
5 
6 
4 
7 
8 
6 

i" 

1 

1 

128 

i 

129 

1 

430 

1 

m 

::::::! 

2 
2 

4 

9 
3 

3 
6 
3 
10 
13 
13 
16 
7 
7 
10 

8 
6 

4 
8 
3 
4 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

133 

1 

133 

134 

3 
4 
5 
6 
10 
2 

7 
10 

6 
10 

9 
16 

8 
11 

6 

5 

11 
9 
7 

1 
7 
3 
8 
2 
2 
8 

8 

8' 

1 
1 

4 
2 

3 
1 
6 

2 

8 
4 
9 
6 
6 
12 
14 
6 
11 
4 

18 
10 
9 
5 
18 
4 
1 
6 
7 
4 

2 
2 
1 
2 

i 

m 

136 

St::.::::::::: 

1 

138 

2 

i»:.:::::::::: 

8 

UQ 

1 

m 

4 

142 

3 

113 

4 

144 

4 

145 

7 

146 

3 

a 

5 

14?:::::::::::: 

11 

148     

5 

iS:::::::::::: 
150 

2 

1 

1 

10 
11 

151 

11 

152 

8 

153 

1 

8 

154 

1 

6 

S : 

4 

IM 

2 

5 

U7 

4 

158.     . 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

6 

U9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

leo       

5 

l«i.    \ 

t 

1 

SI:::::::'" : 

! 

2 

le.. 

1 

1 

iiJ::::::: 

..  -    1.  . 

1 

8 

4 

1A5 

!«.. 

' 

167 

168. 

' 

iS:::: 

m 



in.. 



..  .. 

' 



Cases 

195 
133.98 
±6.56 

232 

135.56 
±6.02 

221 
136.40 
±6.50 

328 
137.76 
±6.45 

193 
140.2 
±6.48 

230 
141.2 
±7.02 

211 
141.0 
±7.10 

190 
144.6 
±7.00 

151 
146.7 
±6.57 

181 
145.6 
±7.38 

181 
148.5 
±6.90 

142 

\v  e  r  a  g  e 
^height  .^... 
Ifcan    varia- 
tion  

150.4 
±6.57 
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EDUCATTOH   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Statures  of  Toronto  girls ^  grouped  in  quarter-year  periods — Conclnded. 


Number  of  girls  of  the  following  ages. 

Height  in  centi- 

0to2 
mos. 

14  years  and— 

15  years  and— 

16  years  and- 

3to5 
mos. 

6to8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to2 
mos. 

3to6 
mos. 

6  to  8 
mos. 

9toll 
mos. 

0to6 
mos. 

dtoU 

127 

1 

128   



129 

130          

151 

133 

1 

133    

134 

1 

135    

1 

13tt    

1 
2 

1137 

1 

........ 

138 



139 

8 

2 
2 

1 
2 
8 
2 

2 
3 
2 

9 
7 

12 
8 
7 

14 
7 

13 
4 
6 
6 
2 
7 
1 
8 



1 

1 

1 

140 

1 

1 

141 

2 

1 

1 
2 

142 

4 

1 
4 

4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
6 
8 
5 
3 
10 

11 
9 
5 

10 
3 

4 
1 

1 
1 

2 

143 

1 
2 

2 
2 

r 

1 

144 

5 

3 

1 

3" 

5 

6 
10 
6 

4 
9 

5 
12 
2 

7 
8 
5 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
4 
3 
7 

7 
3 

4 
1 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
3 

1 
1 
4 

I 

1 
2 

1 

4" 

2 
3 
2 
3 

8 

4 

6 
4 
4 
6 
12 
4 
1 
8 
3 

1 

145 

1 

i" 

1 

2 
2 
5 
4 

5 

4 

8 
4 
2 
8 
4 
6 
7 
6 
2 
1 

1 

2' 

1 

2' 

i" 

1 
3 

i' 

1 

2 

4 

8 
2 
5 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

2 
4 

1 

146 

147    

148 

1 

149 

2 

150 

151 

8 
5 
5 

7 
5 

7 
8 
6 
6 
4 
10 
4 
8 
1 
2 

1 
1 

4 
8 

7 
3 

1 

5 

2 

1 
2 
4 
8 

2 

1 
4 
3 

1 

1 
1 

152 

2 

153 

S 

154 

8 

155 

6 

156               

% 

157 

1 

158    

S 

159 

4 

160 

2 

161    

8 

162 

6 

163 

I 

164 

1 

165                       

8 

166 

I 
1 
2 



1 

167 

1 

168 

169 

170 

2 

171              

172 

i 

Cases 

114 
152.4 

i:6.44 

130 
151.3 
±6.21 

106 
153.9 
db6.44 

93 
154.9 
±5.44 

55 
154.5 
±6.25 

72 
156.4 
±6.17 

79 
166.5 
±6.11 

41 
156.7 
±6.40 

76 
1M.19 
±4.00 

48 

Average  heigrht. . . 
Mean  variation... 

^•2 

±0.37 
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Height  in  oen- 
^eters. 

Number  of  boys  measured  of  the 

agreof- 

- 

ye»r8 

5 
jeen. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

10 
years. 

11 
years 

12 
yeara 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

SO 

1 

n 

1 
1 

e 

« 

M 

4 

5 
8 
8 
6 
5 

8 

12 

18 

b 

9 

6 

4 
7 

1 
1 

1 

e' 

2 
8 
9 

15 
12 
19 
21 
27 

28 
28 
19 
28 

28 

24 

19 
10 

4 

6 

7 
1 
8 

96 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

1 

4 

6 

16 

17 

26 
22 
26 
80 
44 

62 
51 
48 
86 
47 

48 
81 
28 
18 
14 

8 
8 
8 
2 

98 

91 

98 

19 

100 

Ktt 

Iffi 

m 

2 

1 

4 

7 

18 

11 

17 

80 
44 

57 
46 
68 

60 
71 
68 
66 
56 

57 
83 
40 
22 
26 

15 
7 
7 

12 
8 

4 

1 

MM 

106 

2 
2 
2 
8 
4 

7 

5 

12 

18 

20 

88 
42 
46 
63 
55 

90 
64 
72 
56 
68 

60 
40 
87 
41 
21 

17 
18 
14 
10 

8 

4 

4 
1 
1 

KB 

1 
2 

m 

1 

108 

M9 

110 

1 
2 
8 
8 
8 

2 

9 

17 

27 

21 

81 
52 
43 

60 
64 

67 
68 
63 
62 
48 

65 
41 
48 
36 
27 

19 
16 
5 
9 

Ill 

4 
1 

m 

1 

113 

m 

1 

1 
5 

115 

lie 

m 

4 
8 

8 

12 
8 
18 
20 
29 

32 
82 
89 
44 
61 

64 
53 
66 

58 
41 

67 
42 
31 
22 
24 

23 
26 
11 
6 
6 

1 
5 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
6 
7 

17 
13 
16 
27 
81 

53 
86 
86 

88 
64 

43 
67 
41 
63 
46 

40 
39 
86 
27 
13 

17 
10 
10 
9 
8 

4 
2 
2 
3 

1 

118 

m. :::::::::::: 

1 

lao 

1 

tti 

128 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
7 

10 
11 

18 
16 
23 
21 
27 

30 
43 
88 
54 
42 

48 
38 
46 
34 
43 

28 
22 
30 
27 
12 

21 
8 
6 
3 
3 

i 

i' 

1 
8 

1 

128 

m 

1 
2 

i 

m 

1 

2 

1 
1 

S. .::::;:::::: 

m 

128....: 

1 

1 

129 

lao 

5 
7 
5 
0 
» 

14 
24 
21 
19 
19 

28 
25 
32 
29 
23 

46 
25 
27 
81 
22 

28 
18 
20 
18 
9 

I 

m:::::::;::::: 

IS 



1 
2 

m 

3 

134 : 

1% 

8 
4 
6 
6 
3 

6 
18 

6 
10 

9 

20 

15 
16 

2r 

13 

26 
12 
22 
16 
26 

138..: 

13?.-.:::'::.: 

1 

1 

138 



139 

1            2 

1 

140 

1 

1 
1 

r 

4 

141 

8 

142 

1 

1 

143 : 

1 

144..: 

1 
1 

2 

145... 

2 

MB .:":::: 

7 

147. 

2 

148... :'. 

1 

6 

149....::.: 

4 

i» 

1 

5 

151. 

8 

!«:::::: 

8 

i«.      :; 

10 

S  ::.::r::: 



8 
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1566  EDUCATlOaP  RHPOET,  1896-97. 

Statures  of  Toronto  hoys,  grouped  in  one-year  periods— Condndied.. 


Height  in  cen- 
timeters. 

Number  of  boys  meaflured  of  the 

ige  of- 

4 
years 

5 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

10 
years. 

U 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
y«urs. 

t   u 

years. 

years. 

155       

7 

8 
2 

1 
2 

2 

19 
9 

7 

12 
6 

6 

4 
t 
8 
8 

1 

16 
U 
12 
8 
12 

10 
10 
9 
5 
5 

6 

4 
2 
2 
4 

2 

9 

156   

1 

6 

157 

5 

358              

15 

150 

"^ 

8 

160 

11 

161              

7 

163          

6 

163 

8 

164                

4 

165    

4 

166 

0 

16r 

2 

4 

168 

6 

169 



1 
2 

8 

170 

2 

171    

173 

5 

173 

2 

1 

174 

:::::::.:::::: 

1 

175 

176 

1 

i 

177 

178 

179 

180 

1 

181 

183 

183 

184 

"'""""" 

186 

186 

...... 

187 

i 

188 

189 

..... 

Cases 

96 
4.513 

347 
6.558 

108.61 
±6.13 

106.3 

618 
6.617 

111.33 
±4.83 

U1.1 

846 
7.468 

116.63 
±6.08 

116.8 

934 
8.476 

121.72 
±6.58 

121.8 

905 
».475 

126.66 
±6.60 

126.7 

839 
H).483 

131.80 
±6.16 

181.6 

817 
U.458 

135.70 
±6.15 

186.9 

746 
12.483 

140.06 
+6.80 

140.1 

696 
13.476 

145.80 
±7.79 

145. -i 

387 
14.435 

151.00 

±8.56 

15L6 

i:b 

Average  age... 
Average 
height 

15.« 
157.69 

Mean  variation 
Corrected  av- 
erage  for 
half  year 

±9.«» 
157.6 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girls,  grouped  in  one-year  periods^ 


N amber  of  grirlfl  measured  of  tho  ago  of — 

Height  in   conti- 
meters. 

"* 

•o 

« 

fe« 

QO 

1 

o 

1^ 

3 

s 

>* 

^ 

2 

1 

87        

1 

1 

m 

1 

j 

89 

1 

j 

10 

1 

91 

1 

1 

! 

« 

i 

1 

» 

5 
2 

2 

4 
9 
8 
2 

13 
9 
8 
3 
9 

3 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

7 
2 
11 
10 

24 

30 
37 

25 
83 
24 
15 
21 

21 
14 
8 
18 

4 

4 

1 

w.::::::::.:: 

1 

»       

1 

1 
1 

96 

i:::::::::::!:::::: 

K 

2 
8 

2 

2 

8 

15 

18 

24 

26 
81 
42 
44 

40 

56 
48 
51 
42 
84 

87 

20 
24 
13 

7 

6 
2 
8 
2 

4 

1 

m        



m 

1 



100 

1 

m 

1 



ite 

2 
8 

7 

12 
10 
0 
16 
18 

40 
39 
40 
46 
46 

67 
63 

68 
53 
42 

48 
43 
81 

18 
17 

10 

8 
2 

8 
2 

1 

103 

...... 

iw 

MB 

2 

1 
1 
4 
9 

10 
12 
21 
19 
27 

89 
51 
86 
54 

47 

78 
60 
61 
48 
M 

47 
88 
35 
21 
12 

18 
4 

11 
2 
5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

KB 

107 

V» 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 

4 

13 
15 
18 
20 
40 

43 
43 
54 

58 
06 

70 
60 
72 
60 
89 

52 
41 
27 
12 
13 

13 

12 
10 

4 
2 

1 

100 

1 
1 

uo 

Ill 

1 
1 

U2 

Ill 

LM 

1 

1 
3 
5 
6 
8 

10 
14 
25 

20 
28 

60 
82 
37 
42 
48 

62 
67 
54 
65 

42 

49 

27 
38 
28 
16 

20 
6 
7 
8 

4 

5 
8 

4 
2 

15 

2 

1 

16               > 

17 ' 

18          ::  :::i-— " 

2 

J9.  .             

1 

8 
5 
8 

7 
7 

12 
18 
17 
30 
31 

47 
39 
40 
42 
61 

61 
51 
67 
45 
57 

50 
38 
23 
26 
19 

28 

16 
14 

50                   

fl 

1 

1 

6 

2 

S 

a 

2 

8 
2 
5 

10 
0 

11 

7 
21 
14 
82 

27 
33 
41 
47 
40 

63 
47 
48 
68 
48 

42 

27 
8B 
29 
28 

s            

% 

^ 

1 
1 

8 

1 
3 
3 
2 

7 

8 
8 
12 
26 
10 

19 
23 
21 
29 
81 

48 
43 
86 

29 
29 

1 

»<  "   ".I 

29                                  

»                                  

a... 

n 

1 

®.. 

1 

ft r  : : 

1 

1 
1 
3 

ft 

».. 

37 

»  . 

. 

».::::'::::::::::: 

7 

2 

4 
9 

4 
12 

10 
8 
7 

20 
14 

1 
1 

« 

1 

1 

41...  .              • 

«.:::::  ::::::::i:::::: 

1 

2 
1 

4 

4 
6 

4 
6 

4 

« » 

1 

M^ 

1 

c 

2 

i5 

8 

iT ! 

1 

m .::: 

1 

m 

• 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Statures  of  Toronto  girls,  grouped  in  one-year  periods — Concluded. 


Number  of  girls  measured  of  the  age  of— 

Height  in  centi- 
meters. 

H* 

%a 

«o 

00 

a» 

>* 

s 

1^ 

a 

ec 

;5 

s 

150  

2 

15 
2 
2 

1 
1 

27 
12 
11 
10 
16 

8 
14 
8 
8 
1 

2 
3 
1 

43 
86 
28 
17 
29 

15 
12 
18 
17 
13 

11 
4 

7 

4 
8 

1 

82 

»^ 

28 
81 

as 

83 
19 
29 
12 

26 
10 
9 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
2 

11 
12 
16 
12 
14 

24 
17 
9 
16 
13 

16 
U 
11 
8 
8 

5 
5 
6 

1 

8 

151 

4 

153            

1 

4 

153 

6 

154              ... 

11 

155 

10 

156      

8 

157 

5 

1.58     

6 

150        

1 

10 

160 

14 

161 

1 

7 

162 

6 

163 

4 

164 



1 

4 

165 

4 

166 

1 

107 

1 

168 

169 

170 

2 

171 

1 

172 

1 

173 

174     . 



Cases 

88 

883 

597 
6.508 
110.4 
±4.80 
110.4 

769 
7.508 
116.0 
±6.30 
116.0 

834 
8.475 
130.6 
±5.53 
120.7 

876 
9.475 
135.2 
±6.32 
125.8 

822 
10.483 

130.8 
±6.20 

130.9 

876 
11.475 
136.0 
±6.53 
136.1 

824 

12.458 

141.7 

±6.96 

141.9 

665 
13.458 
147.7 
±7.17 
148.0 

443 

14.442 
153.0 
±6.35 
153.3 

247 
15.433 

155.8 
±5.86 

156,0 

MR 

Average  age 

laffiR 

Average  height 

Mean  variation.... 
Corrected  average . 

100.4 
±4.30 

105.2 

±4.80 

1M.6 
±5.85 
166.T 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  statures  of  Toronto  children  as  compared  with 
American  children  in  general: 

STATURES  OP  BOYS,  IN  CENTIMETERS. 


Age  in  years. 

5.6. 

6.5. 

7.5. 

8.5. 

9.5. 

10.5. 

11.5. 

12.6. 

ia5. 

14.6. 

15.6. 

16u& 

Toronto 

American  — 

106.2 
105.9 

111.1 
111.6 

116.8 
116.8 

121.8 
123.0 

126.7 
126.9 

131.6 
131.8 

135.9 
136.2 

140.1 
140.7 

145.4 
146.0 

161.5 
152.4 

157.6 
169.7 

.'rr.'i. 

STATURES  OP  GIRLS.  IN  CENTIMETERS. 

Toronto  

American 

105.2 
104.9 

110.4     116.0 
110.1     116.1 

120.7 
121  3 

125.3 
126.1 

130.9 
131.8 

136.1 
136.6 

141.9 
142.5 

148.0 
148.7 

158.8 
158.6 

156.0 
166.6 

166.7 

mo 

VARIABILITY  OP  BOYS'  STATURES. 

Toronto  

American ..._ 

±5.12 
±4.80 

±4.83 
±4.93 

±5.06 
±6.22 

±5.58 
±5.53 

±6.69    ±6.16 
±5.66    ±5.90 

±6.16 
±6.82 

±6.80 
±6.80 

±7.79 

±7.71 

±8.56 
±8.06 

±9.00 
±8.87 

■±7:ft 

VARLA.BILITY  OP  GIRLS'  STATURES. 

Toronto  

American 

±4.80 
±4.64 

±4.80 
±5.07 

±5.80 
±6.26 

±5.63 
±6.58 

±5.82 
±6.78 

±6.20 
±6.18 

±6.62 
±6.88 

±6.96 
±7.67 

±7.17 
±7.87 

±6.86 
±6.69 

i:6.86 

±6.96 

^% 
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It  appears  from  these  tables  that  on  the  whole  the  Toronto  children  are  not  as 
favorably  developed  as  are  American  children,  their  statures  being  slightly  shorter. 
The  variability  of  the  Toronto  series  does  not  differ  so  much  Irom  the  general 
series  as  might  be  expected.  The  causes  that  modify  the  growth  of  children  in  a 
single  city  appear  to  be  so  great  that  the  decrease  in  general  variability  is  very 
slight  indeed. 

The  variabilities  ^ven  in  the  preceding  tables  are  those  for  the  whole  year. 
When  the  variabilities  for  each  year  are  calculated  from  the  averages  of  the  tri- 
monthly  periods  given  on  pages  1558-1564,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  values 
takes  plaoe. 

BOYS. 


VarlabOity 

Age  in  years. 

14.5. 

for— 

.5.5. 

:6.5. 

7.5. 

8.6.        9.5. 

10.5. 

±6.15 
±6.02 

11.5. 

±6.15 
±6.08 

12.5. 

L3.5. 

15.5. 

16.5. 

The    whole  ! 

year -^5.12 

Quarterly 

periods  ...  +4.70 

±4.82 
±4.66 

±5.08 

±4.77 

±5.58 
±5.38 

±5.50 
±5.85 

±6.80 
±6.61 

±7.79 
±7.63 

i-8.55 
±8.22 

±9.00 
a  ±8. 91 

GIBLS. 

The   whole  I 

year ±4.80 

Qaarterlj 

periods  ...  ±4.62 

1 

±4.80 
±4.73 

±5.80 
±5.21 

±5.53    ±5.32 
±5.34    ±5.18 

±6.20 

±5.80 

±6.52 

±6.88 

±6.96    i7.17 
±6.90    ±6.85 

±6.35 
±6.13 

±5.86 
±5.73 

±5.36 
±5.63 

a  Six-monthly  iwriod. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  FIRST-BORN  CHILDREN. 


I  have  shown  (Science,  1895,  April  12)  that  the  first-bom  children  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  exceed  in  height  later-bom  children.  The  data  which  were  then  available 
gave  the  following  results.  The  columns  headed  *' Differences*'  contain  the 
amount  to  be  add^  to  the  average  statures  and  weights  in  order  to  obtain  the 
measurements  of  first-bom  and  later-bom  children.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
designate  the  number  of  individuals  measured. 

STATURES  OF  OAKLAND  BOYS,  IN  MILLIMETERS. 


Age  in  years. 


15. 
7.5. 
8.5. 
U, 

lU. 
115. 

las. 

14.6. 

15Ji. 
16.5. 


Ayerage  dlfler- 


Average 
stature. 


1137 
1180 
1249 


1334 
1379 
1426 
1482 
1556 


1668 


DilTereDces  between  averagre  stature  and  stature  of— 


First-bom 
children. 


+  7  (30) 

+11  (4o; 

—  3  (57 

+  2  (57 

±  0  (66) 

-1  (58) 

+20  (66) 

+16  (54) 

+11  (46) 

+  6  (86) 

—19  (29) 


+4.5 


Second- 
bom  chil- 
dren. 


+  7  (39) 

—  4  (42) 

—  7  (54) 

—  2  (47) 

+33  (49) 

+  1  (39) 

—  1  W 
+10  (43) 
-19  (40) 

+  8  (29) 

+17  (30) 


+4.0 


Third-bom 
children. 


—13  (25) 

+13  m; 

-  1  (32 

+  5  I     ■ 


—18 
+16 
-  4 

+16    (28) 
+  4    (27) 


-18 
+21 


(18) 


+1.9 


Fourth - 
born  chil- 
dren. 


-2  (16; 

±  0  (24* 

-18  (25' 

+  5  (23) 

-15  (35) 

—13  (27) 

-  5  (36) 

-31  (26) 

±  0  (25) 

-14  (15) 

—20  (13) 


-7.9 


Later-bom 
children. 


-5  (33) 

-10  (46) 

—21  (61) 

+  1  (46) 

-  8  (47) 

—  1  (45) 
—19  (41) 
—25  (30) 
+  8  (24) 

+  4  (17) 

±  0  (35) 


ED  97- 


-99 
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STATURES  OP  OAKLAND  GIRLS,  IN  MILLIMETEBS. 


Age  in  years. 


6.5. 
7.5. 

8.5. 
9.5. 

10.5. 
11.5. 
12.5  . 
13.5 
14.5. 


15.5 

16.5 

17.5 

18  and  older . 


Average  differ- 
ences   


Ayerage 
stature. 


1125  (113) 

1175  (199) 

123B  (221) 

1277  (252) 


1335 
1389 
1450 
1516 
1566 

1577 
1597 
1597 
1602 


(224) 
(22H) 
(283) 
(2i2) 
(241) 

(170) 
(127) 
(99) 
(82) 


Differences  between  average  stature  and  stature  of- 


First-bom 
children. 


+11  (3S) 

+  8  (49) 

+  14  (52) 

-4  (65) 

+  7  (59) 

+12  (52) 

+  3  (65) 

—  3  (62) 

+  0  (fti) 

-2  (42) 

+15  (30) 

+10  (30) 

+12  (27 


+7.1 


Second- 
bom  chil- 
dren. 


:i:  0 

-1 

-11 

—  8 

—  2 

+10 
+14 
+  9 

±  0 

+11 
-38 
-21 

—  6 


(28) 

[^\ 

(57) 

(46) 
(41) 
(66) 
(48 
68 


(20) 


-2.8 


Third-bom 
chfldren. 


-  9  (15) 

+3  (44) 

-9  (43) 

+14  (47) 


—4.6 


Z^^A   iLaterboni 


—16    flO) 

+13    (19^ 
-17    (21) 


—  6  (26) 
+  8  (34) 
+  7  (40) 
+  «  (29) 
-17  (83) 

-  1  (19) 
-1  (14) 
±  0  (15) 
-10  (9) 


-3.8 


-1   (28) 

+  5   (50) 

-U  (») 

-14  (51 

+  8  (81) 

+  9  (45) 

-1  m 

-5  (41) 
-18  («) 
+14   (W) 

-1  m 


-8.8 


Ago  in  years. 


6.5. 
7.5. 
8.5. 
9.5. 

10.5. 
11.5. 
12.5. 
13.5. 
14.5. 

15.5. 


WEIGHTS  OP  OAKLAND  BOYS,  IN  POUNDS. 


Average  diflfer- 
ences  


Differences  between  average  weight  and  weights  of- 


Average 
weight. 


47.7  (147) 

51.7  (191) 
57.3  (229) 
62.2  (212) 

69.0  (236) 

74.8  (306) 
81.6  (224) 

89.1  (ia5) 
106.1  (160) 

119.5  (114) 


First-born 
children. 


-0.3  (28) 
+1.1  (48) 
-0.3  (58) 
-^.4  (57) 

-1.6  (64) 
+1.0  (58) 
+2.1  (64) 
+2.0  (50) 
+1.«  (47) 

+8.0  (33) 


+0.82 


Second- 
born  chil- 
dren. 


Third-bom 


I 


Fourth- 


Later- born 


chUdren.   i  "^?*"*  I  children. 


I      dren. 


I 


-1.7  (27) 


+0.60 


+0.1 

to.  6  192) 
-0.2  (86) 


-0.1  (18) 
— LO  (21) 
+0.7  (26) 
-0.2  (22) 

-1.4  (86) 
-0.9  (27) 
—2.6  (34) 
-8.9  (82) 
-1.4  (28) 


+0.1  (21)       +0.8  (15) 


+0.82 


-1.68 


-0.6(85) 
±0.0  44) 
-0.6  iSJ) 
-0.1  (48) 

-41(44) 
-O.SiU) 
-L8  41) 
-2.5(0 
+0.6  (25) 

+1.8  (17) 


-0.44 


WEIGHTS  OF  OAKLAND  GIRLS,  IN  POUNDS. 


6.5. 
7.5. 
8.5- 
9.5. 


10.5. 
11.5. 
12.5. 
13.5. 
14.5. 


15.5 

16.5 

17.6 

18  and  older . 


Average  differ- 
ences   


45.7  (123) 

49.6  (186) 

56.7  (217) 
60.0  (242) 

66.8  (221) 
74.3  (222) 
84.2  (280) 
94.2  (220) 

106.8  (235) 

110.7  (166) 
116.6  (124; 
117.4    (99 

118.8  (82' 


±0.0  (31) 
—0.1  (46) 
+0.6  (50) 
—1.6  (64) 

+0.4  (67) 
+2.1  (50) 
+1.2  (67) 
—0.9  (62) 
+0.4  (60) 

+0.1  (41) 
■H7.9  (29) 
+1.9  (30) 
+2.4  (27) 


+1.12 


+0.48 


-1.0  (15) 
-0.1  (42) 
-1.1  (42) 
+2.1  (48) 

—1.8  (28) 
+0.4  (31) 
-8.2  (54) 
—2.6  (37) 
-4.2(36) 

-3.5  (38) 
-8.9  (22 
-8.2  (19 
-0.1  (10' 


-1.71 


— L2  (10) 
-0.6  (23) 
+0.8  (21) 
-3.1  (22) 

+2.6  (25) 
+0.7  (32) 
-0.4  (38) 
+a8  (29) 
-1.4  (25) 

+2.4  (19) 
-7.6  (14) 
+4.1  (16) 
-6.0    (9) 


-0.72 


-fO.4  (38) 
+0.1  (») 
±0.0  (» 
+1.0  (46) 

-1.0  (60) 
-L2  (fi) 
-0.2  («4J 
-L2  (45) 
+L7(49) 

+1.2  (40) 
-0.1  (38) 


-0.13 
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The  following  tables  contain  ^e  detailed  resnlts  of  the  measurements  obtained 
in  Toronto: 

Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  4  years. 


Stature  in  cenU- 

Order  of  birth. 

meters. 

iBt 

Sd. 

3d. 

4tb. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

0th. 

14th. 

88 » 

1 

« 

1 

»1 

as 

1 

88 ..,.:.: 

a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

95 

1 
1 

1 

« : 

1 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

«..: 

1 

1 

j- 

1 

SB 

2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
8 

4 
2 
2 
1 
3 

» ."  "• 

MO 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
8 

1 

1 

3" 

M 

ifi : 

1 

1 

1 

m 

iw ::: 

8 

1 

1 

1 

m 

2 

u 

2 
2 

i 

1 

w: 

1 
1 
1 

1 

MB 7. 

iw J 



uo 

m Z 

8 



1 
1 

1 

D2....      

1 

m : 

U4 

i' 



'  ' 

Cm« 

17 

7.0 
lOi.8 

22 

7.7 
10L4 

28 

6.5 
100.6 

15 

e.2 

10L2 

7 

7 

5 

8 

1 

1 

Arerage    age 
(montfis  oyer  4 
yean) 

Arerage  suture.. 
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Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  5  years. 


Stature  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. 

13th.ll4th. 

I 

90 

91                       

1 

92     

93 

94         

1 

95 

96       .           

1 

1 

2 

1 

""2 

1 

2 
...... 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

"b 

2 
...... 

1 
2 

1 

97 

1 

98                

4 
2 

6 
8 
6 
6 
6 

9 
6 
8 
6 
6 

4 
4 
8 
8 

1 
2 

3 
8 

7 
4 
4 

8 
8 
8 

7 

4 

6 
6 
6 

1 

99 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
6 

2 

7 
2 
6 

4 

1 
4 
6 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
8 
1 
8 
6 

"'h' 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

100                        

101    

1 

1 

102          

4 
6 
6 

6 
8 
8 
2 
6 

8 
6 
i 
8 
2 

103 

1 

104    

1 

106     

2 
2 

1 
1 

100 



.... 

107    

1 



108 

2 

1 

• .... 

109          

1 

110 

Ill 

112 

1 
1 

1 

113 

114 

1 

1 

116 

1 
8 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

116 

1 

117 

118 

2 

1 

119 

120 

1 

121 

1 



122 

123 

124 

125 

1 

126 

127 

128 

1 

128 

Cases  

69 

7.2 
107.4 

106.8 

86 

6.7 
106.6 

106.2 

74 

6.9 
106.8 

106.9 

49 

6.8 
107.2 

106.8 

86 

6.7 
106.7 

106.4 

20 

6.4 
104.8 

104.6 

17 

6.0 
104.8 

104.8 

14 

6.6 
106.1 

104.9 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Average    age 
(montbs  over  5 
years) 

Average  stature . . 

Corrected     aver- 
age at  6  years  6 
months 
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Stature  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

Isl 

2d. 

',8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. 

I3th. 

14th. 

95 

1 

96 

1 

1 

97 

1 
1 

1 

96 

• 

90 

2 
U 

1 

MO 

1 

Ktt 

1 

2 

4 
5 
8 
1 
6 

6 
5 
9 
3 
3 

7 
8 
3 
2 

1 

""2 
3 

1 
...... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Iffi 

8 

1 
1 

8 
2 
3 

4 
8 

13 
6 
6 
9 
6 

4 
4 
6 
2 
2 

1 
2 

M8 

4 
3 

4 
4 
4 
0 
14 

10 
12 
11 
6 
9 

12 
6 
2 

4 
4 

1 
4 
2 
1 

2 

8 

9 
6 

10 
7 

11 

14 
9 

11 
6 

12 

15 

8 
6 

4 
4 

1 

8 
2 

7 
4 
7 
12 
7 

14 
11 
6 
8 
5 

5 
6 

4 
3 
2 

1 

::::::  ::: 

m 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

...... 

2 

...... 

...... 

2 

1 
...... 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

IQ5 

1 

108 

m 

...... 

2 

8 

4 
4 
5 

1 

1 
2 

2 
5 
8 

...... 

2 
3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
..... 

106 

— 

1 

1 

K» 

HO 

m 

1 

8 

1 

m 

1 

113 

m 

1 

1 



115 

U6 

1 

1 

U7 

1 

1 

m 

...... 

1 


2 

1 
1 

1 

iw.  . 

1 

la) 

ifl. 

1 
1 

1 

la.    

1 

123 

1 

124 

125 

1 

1 

MS... 

1 

127 1 : 

1 

12R I": 



120 



Caws 

128 

6.5 
112.0 

111.8 

147 

6.? 
110.9 

110.8 

108 

d.2 
U0.8 

110.7 

85 

5.9 
111.8 

m.8 

67 

6.7 
111.1 

m.2 

86 

6.0 
110.7 

110.7 

81 

6.0 
100.8 

109.8 

2a 

6.2 
100.6 

100.5 

18 

7.1 
111.2 

110.7 

9 

7 

2 

3 

1 

Arerage  age 
(months  over  6 
years 

Ayerage  sta'tnre. 

Cwrected    aver- 
age at  0  years  6 
months 
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stature   in 
centimeters. 


Order  of  birth. 


l8t.     2d.      8d.     4th.     5th.     dth.     7th.     8th.     9th.    10th.  11th.  12th    lath.  14th. 


103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 

108. 
10». 
110- 
111. 
112. 

113. 
lU- 
115. 
116. 
117. 

118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 

123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 

128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 

133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 


2. 


Cases 

Average  aee 
(months 
over  7 
years) 

Average  stat- 
ure   

Corrected 
average  at 
7  years  6 
months 


201 


5.9 

117.1 


117.1 


162 


5.6 
116.8 


117.0 


119 


5.8 
116.6 


116.8 


94 


5.' 
U6.j 


116.8 


64 


5.1 
115.9 


58 


6.0 

117.0 


116.8 


117.0 


5.1 
U6.5 


U6.0 


28 

5.8 

115.0 

U6.2 


17 

5.4 

115.2 

115.6 


5.6 
116.1 

U6.d 


8.6 
U0.5 


7.S 

u&o 


2.8 
U6.8 


1.7 

m.T 
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Stature  in  centi- 

Order  of  birth. 

DMlem 

lat. 

2d. 

3d. 

4tlL 

6th. 

0th. 

7th.  ]  8th. 

»th.  lOth.^Uth.  12th.'l3th.|l4th. 

W 

1 
1 

1 

I'll' 

W                     ._    - 

...... 

1 

1             1  ■  " 

lUl 

\ 1 

us 

...... 

1 

1 

1     ^     1     1 

106 

1 

...--.1 

1                    '          I 

IW  ..    .    . 

1 

1 

1           w                  • 

106 



1 

1 

1 

1» 

2 

1 
8 
8 
1 
8 

8 
9 
10 
14 
18 

21 
14 
14 
14 
8 

12 
8 

U 
9 

4 

8 
7 
4 
2 

1 

1 
...... 

2 

6 

7 
7 
7 
11 
15 

18 
16 
11 
15 
14 

17 
10 
6 

a 

4 

1 
...... 

2 

4 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

e 

8 

6 
6 

8 
10 
8 

14 
9 
14 
10 
U 

8 
7 
3 
9 
3 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

( 

IW 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
9 
2 

4 
8 
6 
4 
10 

4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

...... 

6 
8 

4 
1 
2 

6 

8 
8 

1 
3 

2 
4 
2 
2 
8 

1 

1     1 

Ul 

....  1 .:: !_:.._ 

112 

1 
8 

1 

6 
6 
6 
11 

7 

6 
8 
6 
8 
10 

9 
2 
5 
9 
3 

1 

...... 

4 

0 
8 
8 
6 
4 

7 
6 
9 

1 
5 

1 

4 

...... 

1 

1 
3 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

m 

___^   1          l._    .1     ___ 

114 

1 1 ...:. 

115 

2 

1 
2 

116 

1 
2 
2 
4 

4 
1 
2 

4 
2 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
8 

1 
1 

5 

1 
2 

.      1 

U7 

1 

1 

m 

119 

1 

1 

1 

120 

f 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

m 

IS 

1 
1 

1 

la 

...:::: 

j 

m 

..... 

2 

1 

1 

1  ' 

IS 

las 

127 1  \       , 

1 

t 

m... . 



IS 

I 

1     1 

m 

1     1 

131 

1 

1 1 

IS 

2 

1 
2 



'1 

i 

1 

IS 

2 

1 

131.- 

1 
2 

1              1 

, 

135 1 

1    1 

IS 

1 

'  1 

■ |-  — -,-  — 1 ,---- 

vc : 

1 

1 

' 1 1.  ...1 

138 

1 

\         \                  >          1 

1» I'."".... 

1 

1 

1         , ,          1 

W 

1 

1 

1         1         1 

Ul 

1            1 ■ 

1         >         1 

142 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ifl : 

1 

1          1 

1 

144 

1 

1 

1 

.      ' 

1 

145 :: 

1 

."."....'.... 

1 

• 

1 

Ca»ea 

Are rave     age 
(mont&i  oyer  8 

.y»«) 

ATwage  suture. . 

Corrected  aror- 
NfeatS  yean  6 
monUui 

216 

ft.8 
121.9 

122.0 

188 

5.fl 
122.  e 

122.2 

150 

6.0 
121.6 

121.6 

111 

6.7 
121.7 

121.8 

79 

6.8 
120.7 

120.8 

61 

6.4 
121.6 

121.8 

64 
5.9 

m.o 

121.0 

35 
5.9 

21 

4.7 
110  4 

19 

4.0 
121  6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

121. 2 119.  ft  122.0 

] 

1 

\"" 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 
Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  9  years. 


Stature  in  centi- 

Order  of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th.  1  ISth. 

93  

1 

95                     

1 

305         

100 

1 

107 



108        - 

1 
1 

1 

109 

110 

1 

111            

112 

1 
1 

1 

1 

113 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

11 
8 

6 
9 
9 
11 
12 

10 
15 
18 
16 
6 

11 
8 
9 

4 
8 

5 

4 

...... 

2 
1 

.  . 

114 

1 

115 

1 
2 
8 
2 

7 

4 
6 
6 
8 
6 

4 
6 
2 
6 
5 

7 
2 
6 
3 
4 

2 

1 

116 

2 
6 

4 
6 

6 
17 

6 
11 
19 

13 
15 

22 
19 
10 

21 
10 
18 
9 

8 

6 
5 
8 
4 

1 

1 
2 
8 
2 

4 
9 
5 
8 
12 

14 
10 
6 
6 
10 

8 
6 
4 
11 
2 

1 
8 
1 
8 

2 

""s 

2 

6 
6 

7 
9 
7 

13 
5 
6 
6 

7 

4 
7 
4 
6 
8 

6 
2 

1 
1 

1 

117    

8 
8 

4 
2 
4 
6 
7 

10 
6 

4 
4 
1 

3 

1 
6 
4 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
6 
4 
8 

8 
6 
8 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

8 

1 

118 

1 
1 

2 
8 

119    

120        

1 

1 

121 

122 

4 
1 

1 

1 

3 

...... 

1 

123 

1 

1 

4 
2 
2 
1 

...... 

2 
8 

4 
2 

124      

125 

126 

127 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

128 

120 

1 

180 

6 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

181 

132 

2 

133 

184 

185 

136 

1 

137 

1 



138 

139 

1 

140 

1 

141 

1 
1 

1 

142 

. 

148 

1 

144 

146 

146 

1 

147 

148 

1 

149 

150 

1 

Cases 

240 

5.8 
127.0 

127.1 

180 

6.2 
126. 1 

126.0 

137 

5.6 
126.6 

126.7 

112 

6.7 
126.6 

128.7 

87 

6.1 
126.4 

125.4 

71 

6.6 
126.4 

126.6 

48 

6.0 
126.7 

126.7 

86 

6.3 
128.7 

127.0 

25 

6.4 
126.6 

125.4 

15 

6.5 
125.4 

125.6 

6 

2 

3 

Average   age 
Cmonths  over  9 
years) 

Average  statnre . . . 

Corrected  average 
for    9    years,  6 
months  ... 

1                  ; 
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THE   GROWTH   OP   TORONTO   CHILDREN. 
Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  10  years. 
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Stotnre  in  oenti- 

Order  of  I 

)lrth. 

8th. 

liith. 

metera. 

Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

9th.'il0th.'llth.!mh. 

1          1          I 

13th. 

107      

1 

'    ! 

114  

1 
2 

; i 

115 

1 

1 

1 

1 

116 

L.    . 

117         

1 
...... 

1 
...... 

2 

6 

? 

11 
10 
9 

U 
9 

7 
8 
8 

9 
8 
6 
8 

7 

5 
6 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

7 
1 
6 

4 

1 

8 
12 

7 

7 

9 

12 

7 
7 
6 
7 
5 

1 
3 

1 

...... 

1 
2 
8 
2 
8 

9 
6 
5 
7 
4 

10 
4 
5 

12 
1 

7 

4 

6 

...... 

5 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
8 
1 
2 

8 

\ 
3 
4 

8 
12 

7 
1 
4 

7 
3 
2 
2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

1 

t 

1 

118  

1 
1 

3 

7 
7 
6 

10 
8 

U 
8 

13 

19 
10 
18 
12 

7 

14 
15 
6 

7 
2 

6 
5 
6 

1 

119 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1» 

1 
1 

1 

m 

IS 

...... 

6 

3 
2 
2 
2 
8 

6 

7 

? 

2 

6 
6 
8 

1 
2 

1 
3 

2 
...... 

8 
3 
2 

1 
3 

8 
8 
2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
3 
8 

IS          

8 
8 

2 

1 

1J4 



1 
1 

1 

125 ^ 

1 

1» 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

? 

2 

o 

2 

1 



127 

128 

1 

1 

1 
8 
3 

2 

1 

129 

ISD 

..... 

2 

1 

lai 

2 

12B 

1 

138 

1 

1 

134 

....     : 

1 
2 

1 

135 

..... 
1 

2 

1 

las 

137 

las                

lao 

2 

itf 

1 
1 

1 
1 

141 

1 

148     

1 

148 

2 

3 

144                  

4 

1 
1 

2 

145 

146 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

147 

148 

1 

149 

1 

1 

1  ' 

7 

2 

Cases 

213 

5.9 
181.2 

13L2 

145 

5.8 
181.9 

132.0 

140 

5.8 
131.8 

181.4 

112 

5.6 
130.8 

180.9 

82 

6.0 
130.7 

180.7 

76 

6.6 
181.8 

181.9 

44 

6.8 
180.7 

180.8 

84 

5.2 
120.5 

120.8 

19  1    10 

3 

2 

Averaee  age 
(months  orer  10 
years) 

Ayerage  stature . . 

Corrected  average 
for  10  years,  6 
months 

6.7 
130.9 

131.0 

6.8 
120.7 

129.4 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  lW6-«7. 


Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  11  years. 


stature  in  oontl- 
meters. 

Order  of  birth. 

1st.  1  2d.   ]  8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th.  10th. 

Uth. 

12th. 

18th.  14th.  nth. 

115                                          1 

1 

116                                  I 

117  '  '                   1"     i 

118 1 1        1 

119  "      '                       t 

130      

1 

9. 

1 

121 

1 



122 'IT 

1 
2 
2 

1 
4 
4 
5 
6 

1? 

6 
8 
12 

10 
8 
7 

10 
6 

12 
9 

8 
4 
2 

5 
8 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

3 

3 

..... 

6 

8 

11 
11 

3 
2 

2 
8 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

2 



1 

1 

1^ 

i 

2 

1 

2 

2 
6 

4 
6 

8 
2 
8 
5 
9 

7 

12 
2 

7 

4 

8 
6 
3 
6 

1 

8 

4 

134                    

1 

1 

1 

125        

5 
2 

4 
4 
7 

15 

8 
7 
8 
10 

11 
9 
13 
11 

8 

8 
7 
6 
7 
1 

3 
2 
5 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

136               

2 

137 

1 
5 
2 

7 
1 
6 
6 
5 

3 

10 
3 
6 
6 

3 
2 
6 
5 
2 

3 

1 
8 
5 

e 

8 

e 

2 
8 

8 
8 
8 

4 
7 

2 
5 
3 
1 
3 

138     -     

1 
8 

2 

1 
1 
4 
5 

2 

1 

8 

..... 

3 

8 

2 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

130 

130 

1 
2 
1 
2 
8 

131 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

132 

1 

133 

1 

134 

2 

135 

1 

1 

1 

138 

2 
3 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

..... 

1 

137 

138 

"'  1 

139 

1 

1 

140 

1 

141 

1 

T 

1 

( 

143 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

143 

L       . 

144 

145 

1 
1 

146 

2 

147 

1 
1 

1 
1 

148 

2 

149 



160 

1 
1 
1 

1 

151 

1 

152 

::::■!""" 

1 

153 

2 

1 

:;::i::::: 

1 



154 

__■/ 

1 

155 '. 

1 

1 

156 

1 

.:::r:""i 

157 

-.-.. 

158 

1 

..  1 

164 

1 

i  _ 

._--. 

-..-. 

■"'-"\-  — 

28 

6.4 
135.2 

135  4 

"""" 

Cases 

177 

6.6 
136.6 

135.8 

156 

5.7 
136.1 

136.2 

126 

6.6 
136.6 

135^7 

6.6 
134.9 

135.1 

86 

6.6 
135.6 

136  7 

71 
6  0 

39 

1  A 

16 

5.1 
134.1 

134  4 

11 

4.4 
186.9 

136.6 

6 

* 

3 

1 

] 

Average  age 
(months  over  11 
years) 

Average  statnre... 

Corrected  average 
for   11  years,  6 
months .. 

135.1136.0 
135.1l3fl.ft 

1 
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Statures  of  Toronto  bojfs.    Age,  IS  years. 
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Stature  in  oenti- 

Order  of  birth. 

metersw 

UL 

2d. 

dd. 

4th- 

5th. 

8th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. 

Uth. 

]ffl     

1 

119 

1 

13) 

121        

m 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
8 
4 

3 
3 
5 
6 

7 

7 
4 
4 
16 
12 

U 
10 
0 

7 
7 

4 
7 
9 
3 
8 

8 
2 

123 

1 

124 

1 
...... 

1 

3 
1 
3 
4 
3 

6 

8 
8 
9 

7 

U 
9 

11 
9 

13 

6 
4 

8 
8 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

...... 

8 

8 
4 
5 
5 

7 

8 

8 
4 
5 
8 

10 

2 
5 

2 

.... 

125 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

8 

125 

...... 

1 

2 

3 

1 
5 
2 
4 

4 
8 
11 

7 

1 

8 

8 

2 

...... 

5 

4 
4 
6 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

127 

2 

2 

4 
1 

128 - 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 



12» 

130 

131 

...... 

1 
1 

...... 

2 
2 

1 
...... 

2 
2 

2 

13S 

2 

133 

1 

1 

13ft 

1 

8 

4 
8 
4 
1 

8 
8 
5 
2 

1 

1 
...... 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
4 
8 
8 

7 

8 
4 
1 
2 
8 

2 
2 
1 
3 
2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 
6 

m 

1 

13B 

137 

9       a 

...... 

3 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

13B 

M 

4 

2 
1 
5 
2 
3 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 

138 

1 

140 

1 

m 

1 
1 

2 

le 

143..                    

144 VV 

2 

145 

146 

147...               

148 

2 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

14»... 

MO....                 

Ul 

1». 

1 

153 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 



154- 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

155.. 

2 

1 

1 

i»..-.  v.'""/'  " 

1 

1 

157 :i:i. ...:.. 

1 

1S8.... 

.  ...| 



.      .. 

159 "  I 

1 
1 

1 

MO..-. 

1 



Cases  

173 

6.0 
139.9 

139.9 

141 

5.7 
141.1 

141.2 

128 

5.8 
140.2 

140.3 

89 

5.8 
139.2 

139.5 

48 

8.4 
140.8 

140.4 

64 

6.0 
139.7 

130.7 

54 

6.3 
139.1 

130.0 

33 

4,7 
137.9 

138.5 

19 

5.4 
139.6 

139.9 

19 

4.8 
140.6 

141.1 

5 

5 

1 

Ajerage  age 
(mo&thaoyer  12 

^years) 

ATenge  stature... 

Cmreaedarerage 
for  12  yeara/fl 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 
Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  IS  years. 


stature  In  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

lOth. 

nth. 

12th. 

LSth. 

14th. 

78          

1 

125                         

126       

1 

127                 .... 

128              

1 

I 

1 

1 

129 

130 

1 
4 

1 

1 

o 

2 

131                         ..  . 

1 
1 

i;32 

3 
...... 

3 
5 

3 

1 
6 

8 
8 
4 
5 
6 

9 

4 
4 
6 
8 

6 
8 
6 
6 
1 

1 
8 

4 

4 
1 

1 
1 

""z 

5 
3 
4 
1 
3 

7 
3 
4 
2 
2 

9 
3 
6 
6 
4 

8 

1 

...... 

1 

3 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
4 
5 
8 

4 

8 
8 

1 
8 

7 
5 

4 
4 
2 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

133           

1 
2 

1 
9 
6 
5 
3 

1 
4 
6 
15 
6 

15 
7 
9 
6 
9 

10 
4 
6 
2 
4 

8 
2 

1 

1 
8 

134 

.     . 

1 

135                  

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 
2 
8 
1 
2 

8 
4 

1 
...... 

1 
4 
8 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 
3 

3 
2 

6 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

6 

13ti    

1 

2 

137              

""2 

1 

1 

4 

...... 

2 

1 

138    

1 

1 

139 

2 

1 
1 
1 
8 

140 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Ul 

142 

1 
1 

1 

1 

143 

144                         

145                       -.    . 

8 

1 

1 

146           

1 
1 

147 

8 

148                

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

149 

1 

150 

151 

1 

1 

152 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
...... 

2 
2 

1 

153 

1 

154 

155 

1 

156 

157 

2 

1 

158 

4 
2 

1 

1 

159 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 

161               .  .. 

1 
1 

1 



162 

1 

1 

1 

1 

163             

1 
1 

1 

164 

2 

165 

X66 

167           

1 

1 

168 

. 

.... 

169 

1 

170 

2 

...... 

^ , 

Cases 

158 

5.9 
146.0 

146.1 

120 

5.7 
146.8 

146.6 

84 

5.9 
144.0 

144.1 

80 

6.7 
145.1 

146.8 

46 

6.5 
146.8 

146.6 

49 

6.4 
143.7 

144.0 

25 

6.3 
142.8 

142.1 

23 

6.3 
146.8 

147.2 

12 

4.8 
146.7 

146.8 

9 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Average  age 
(months  over  13 
years) 

Average  stature.. 

Corrected  aver- 
age for  13  years 
6  months 

: ■ 

. 
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THE   GROWTH   OP   TORONTO   CHILDREN. 
Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  14  years. 
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Stature  in  oentiixieters. 

Order  of  birth- 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

130 

la 

::::::  :  ::: 

122 

1 

183                      .                  

124 

1 

......    ..... 

125 

1 

136 

1 

1 

127 

1 

128 

12» 

130 

1 

131 

1 

138 

1 

L33 

1 

1 

134 

135 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

j 

1% 

...... 

\ 

1 

i 

2 

2 
6 

4 
8 
2 

7 
4 
4 

4 
6 

6 
2 
8 
8 
1 

""z 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
...... 

3 
1 

137 

1 

' 

1 

138 

1 

...... 

8 
2 

4 

4 

4 
2 

6 

1 

7 
1 
6 
8 
4 

2 

1 
4 

1 
3 

2 
8 
2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

130 

1 

..  .1 

140 

1 
7 

1 

m 

1 

J 

442 

143:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

1 
1 

5 
2 
8 

7 
2 

7 
8 
6 
3 
8 

6 
2 
1 
2 
8 

4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

8 
...... 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 
3 
5 
6 
4 

3 

1 
1 

2 
...... 

1 

1 
1 
2 



144 

1 

1 

145....               

...... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

148 

1 

147       

148 

140 

1 

1 

lao 

151 

1 
3 

1 

1 

m 

1 

153 

1 
4 

1 

4 

...... 



1 
...... 

8 
1 

...... 

2 

1 
2 

1  "  " 

154.                 

8 

1 

""2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

155 

1 1      1 

156 

1 

157 

1 

15S 

1 

1 

ISO 

8 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

lao 

1 

181 

188 

1 
1 
1 

183 

1 

1 

184 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

m 

108 

1 

187 

1 

168 

180 

8 

1 

170      ,.               

1 

1 

171 

.  ... 

1 

172       .                  .      - 

1 

173 1 1  ■  ■ 

1 
1 

1 

m. 

m.  . 

178 

1 

177 '"  " 

178 

179 ; "' 

86 

6.8 
161.0 

152.0 

* 

Cues 

76 

4.7 
160.8 

151.6 

70 

4.5 
161.1 

162.0 

44 

4.6 
160.8 

161.7 

62 

6.8 
149.4 

150.1 

28 

6.1 
150.4 

160.3 

18 

7.6 
161.0 

150.0 

13 

3.8 
140.7 

151.0 

0 

2 

2 

Arerage  age  (months  over  14 
years) 

ATeramf  statn  ro . . 

Corrected  average  for  14  years 
6  months       . . 

1 
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EDUCATION   RBPOftT,  1S96-97. 


Statures  of  Toronto  boys.    Age,  15  years^ 


stature  in  centimeters. 

Ist. 

Order  of  birth. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 'nth.! 

12th. 

124                    

1 

1 

137 

1 
1 

1 

139.                    

y.'.'j.'.v... 

140 

3 

1 

1 

1 

141         

2 

1 

143 

1 

1 

1 

14J                            

1 

1 

"nil". Ill 

! 

144              

1 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 

145                      

1 
1 

1 

14« 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

147          

14^                        ... 

1 
2 

8 

1 

1 

149 

1 

1 

150 

1 

1 

1 
1 



151     .                

3 
2 
3 
3 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

3 
3 

15:i 

...... 

2 

1 
...... 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

153                     

2 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

151 

155 

1 

2 

156 

1 

157 

1 
3 
2 

2 

158 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 



1 

159 

160 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

161 

16i          .                     .     ... 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

163.... 

164 

2 

2 
8 
3 

1 
1 

1 

165 

1 

1 

160..      ..            

2 

1 



167 

1 
1 

1     _^ 

168 

1 
2 

1 

1 



"" 

1 

169 

1 

170 

1 

Ill  ..                        .      .   .  . 

172 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

173 



r    I 

174 

1 

1 

175 

1 



176 

1.::  •■ 

::::::•: 

1 

177 

1 



178 

t 

179 

1 



^ 

180 

1 

187 

1 

.... 

1 . 

Cases 

52 

6.0 
157.1 

157.6 

23 

4.4 

156.8 

157.6 

24 

6.0 
154.0 

154.4 

28 

6.1 
166.4 

156.8 

20 

6.8 
167.7 

157.8 

6 

9 

7 

8 

2 

8 

1 

Average    age    (months 
over  15  years) 

Average  stature 

Corrected  average  for  16 
years  6  months 
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suture  in  centimeters. 

Order  of  birth. 

1st 

2d. 

3d. 

4tli. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th.  1  lOth. 

nth. 

I3th. 

138            

1 

1 

m     

1 

, 

1 

Ml                   

1 

1 

130 

1 

1 

151 

1 

li*                   

1 

1 

1 

j 

153 

154                    

1 

:t::::::i::::" 

135          

2 

1 
2 

1 

lag 

1 

1 

1 1 

157         

2 

1 

1 

1           1 

m 

1 
2 

1           1 

i»           

1 

.WW'S"" 

no        

2 

ifl 

1 

iffi             

1 

1 

1© 

1 

1 

^AL 

1 

1 

1   

ifi     .         

1 

m 

1 

1 

M7            

1 

1 

1 

m 

1 

lao        .          

1 

1 

170                 

1 

1 

in 

1 
1 

1 

1^2                

1 

1 

m 

174                             

m.,             

■; ::  : 

. 



m : 

1 

17T.                   

1 

1 

178 

1 

1T» 

1 

HMfH, 

8 

5.5 
157.5 

157.7 

10 

5.2 
156.5 

168.8 

8 

a 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Arermfe  sge  (months  over  16 
yearB) 

Arpnig^  fftstnr^ 

Corrected  averftge  for  1«  years 

ft  mrmtha    ,      ,  .     

Statures  of  Toronto  girls.    Age,  4  years. 


1 

stature  hi  centimeters. 

1 

Order  of  birth. 

Iflt    1    2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

0th. 

« 1 

91, „. ! 

1 

K 

93 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

M 



96 

2 

1 
1 
3 

i' 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

98 

1 

W 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

98 •. 

1 

2 

1 

99 

1 

MO 

3 
8 
8 

1 
3 

6 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

101 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 



102 

MB..                    

104 

1 

1 

1 

105..                       

m 

2 

1 



1 

m 

1 

. 

Ifl8 

1 

ICO 

1 

1 

110 

Ill :: 

1 
1 

'     ■  1 

112 

113 

m 

1 

CMes 

22 

19 

1» 

0 

12 

5 

Digitize 

dbyVj^ 

K' 

8 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Statures  of  Toronto  girls.    Age,  6  years. 


stature,  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

let. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

nth. 

mh. 

13th. 

19th. 

85              ._  -- 

86 

87           

1 

88 



89                  

90 

91               

1 

92 

93                 

1 
1 

94 

95                   

1 

1 

96 

1 
1 
2 
8 

6 
6 
3 
9 
9 

6 
8 
7 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 

1 
...... 

8 

8 
2 

4 
6 

4 

8 
1 
5 

4 
8 

2 

...... 

2 

...... 

3 

1 

3 

2 
2 

2 

1 

97   

96 

1 
1 

6 
6 
2 

8 

4 

5 

9 
3 

4 
5 

7 
2 
4 
6 
2 

2 
2 

8 

4 
10 

4 
12 

7 
6 
8 
6 
6 

8 

7 
3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 
...... 

2 

1 

99     

100 

...... 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

101 

103          

2 

1 

103 

2 
2 

1 
1 

.....!  :::: 

104 

2 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

106         

106   

2 

1 

...... 

107              

1 

106         

109 

1 

1 

110       

Ill 

1 
1 

112          

1 

113 

lU 

115 

...... 

1 
2 

1 

1 

116 

117 



118                      

1 

1 

119 

120 

121 

1 

Cases 

74 

6.1 
106.5 

106.6 

86 

7.0 
106.8 

105.4 

77 

6.5 
104.2 

104.0 

64 

6.3 
104.7 

104.6 

25 

6.8 
104.1 

104.2 

22 

6.2 
108.4 

108.3 

12 

7.3 
106.6 

105.0 

10 

6.7 
108.0 

103.1 

10 

7.1 
104.4 

108.9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Average    age 
(months  over  6 
years)       . 

Average  stature.. 

Corrected  aver- 
age for  5  years  6 
pionth** 







— 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girls.    Age,  6  years. 


Stature,  in  oentiineten. 

• 

Order  of  birth. 

Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

1 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

95 

M 

:::::: :: ::: 

W 

1 



1 

96 

1 

"2' 

1 

1 

99 

100 

1 
1 

1 
8 
6 

2 
9 
6 
0 
12 

11 
8 
11 

? 

8 
6 
7 

} 

1 

1 

m    

...... 

2 

6 

6 
6 
8 
4 
6 

13 
6 
9 

15 
9 

12 
5 
8 
5 
2 

2 

8 
5 
2 
8 

4 
8 
8 
12 

4 

6 
8 
7 
7 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

*     '5" 

6 
2 
6 
4 
8 

5 

7 
2 

4 

2 
2 
8 
4 

2 
2 

1 

MB 

...... 

1 

1 
2 
5 
6 
3 

7 
6 
8 
8 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

6 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

m     



1 
1 

...... 

2 

1 

104 

1 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 

3 

4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
..... 

...... 

3 

1 

2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

KB 

105         

i 

107 

2 

108 



100 

1 , 

no 

1 

Ill         

1 
1 

1 

112 

1 

113 

1    1 

U4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

m 

m 

117 

1 
1 
1 

1 

m 

ii» 

1 

iffl 

la 

1 

1 

m 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 

128 

m 

4 

m 

1 

Omm 

Arenge  age  (months 
over  0  years) 

ATerage  stature 

Corrected  average  for  6 
yearsO  months 

125 

6.4 
110.9 

110.7 

120 

6.2 
111.2 

111.1 

87 

5.5 
109.7 

109.9 

67 

6.0 
110.1 

110.1 

53 

6.4 
110.1 

109.9 

31 

6.2 
110.6 

110.5 

31 

5.6 
108.9 

109.1 

17 

6.0 
110.5 

110.5 

12 

6.7 

108.7 

108.4 

10 

6.6 
110.2 

109.9 

3 

4.7 
110.3 

110.9 

1 

ED  97- 


-100 
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EDUCATIOK   BKPOET,  1896-97, 


Siatwes  of  Toronto  girie.    Age,  7  pean. 


Statnre,  in  centi- 

Ord«r of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th 

5tii. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

«th. 

KMh. 

nth. 

12th. 

13th. 

Hth. 

16th. 

300             

101 

loa 

1 

....4 

1 



1()3                          .  .     . 

3 

1 

lot      

8 

4 
1 
8 
4 

1 

e 

6 
12« 

7 
11 

14 
12 
17 
9 
10 

e 

5 
3 
2 
5 

2 
8 
2 

1 

8 

1 
2 
4 

7 

2 
6 
7 
4 
5 

7 
14 

9 
12 

5 

8 
5 
4 

1 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

105       

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

8 
15 

7 
15 

9 

15 
13 

8 
16 

7 

13 
14 
7 
5 
4 

1 
8 

1 
4 
1 

1 

100                           .     . 

1 

107                   

2 

1 

1 

7 
2 
5 
5 

7 

6 
9 
7 
4 
10 

4 
7 
4 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 



108        

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

109         

2 

4 

1 
5 
3 
2 

6 

10 

2 

..... 

3 
4 
4 

3 
1 



1 
1 

2 
..... 

5 
2 

3 
..... 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
8 

110      

8 

1 

Ill                    

..... 

..... 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

112  

... 

113 

4. 

4 

1 
1 
8 

8 

1 

8 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

..... 

1 
1 

1 
3 
2 

114 

115  

I 
..... 

116 

1 
..... 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

117 

118 

1 

119 

1 

120 

121..., 

122...! 

123 

124 



125 

1 

1 

126 

127 

128 

1 

l;J9    .              

1 

1 



130 

1 
1 

1 

131 

1 

132 



133 

1 

134 

Cases 

169 

6.0 
U6.3 

116.3 

156 

6.0 
115.7 

116.7 

117 

5.9 
115.9 

115.9 

95 

6.4 
116.5 

116.8 

6.4 
115.7 

115.6 

SB 

6.4 
116.9 

116.7 

39 

7.2 
U6.2 

116.7 

21 

5.8 
U6.4 

U6.7 

10 

4.1 
117.9 

118.7 

11 

5.« 
114.3 

114.5 

9 
111.7 

m.3 

2 

8.5 
133.5 

122.5 

1 

6.0 

116.0 

1 

4.0 
lU.O 

1 

6.0 
118.0 

Av  erage  age 
(months  over  7 
years) 

Average  Rtatnre 

Corrected  average 
for  7  years  6 
months 
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stature  ia  oenti- 

Order  of  birth. 

maten. 

1st. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5tb. 

8th. 

7th. 

9th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

mh. 

IJth.jUth. 

102 

1 

IDS 

104 



m _ 

1 

1 

106 „ 

1 

107 

1 

K» 

t 

1 

1 
8 
8 

5 
S 

5 
6 

10 

22 
11 
9 
13 
IS 

10 
15 
6 

7 
2 

7 
2 

4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

'"'i' 

5 

2 

6 
13 
8 
8 
9 

18 
9 

15 
7 

7 

7 
4 
7 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
8 
8 

2 
8 

8 

10 
1 
5 
9 

8 
12 

3 



m 

1 

...... 

8 
6 

8 
8 

4 
8 
7 

le 

9 

8 
8 

4 

4 
4 
8 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
5 
8 

2 

7 
8 
4 
5 

8 

8 
7 
5 

4 

5 

4 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 





1 

1 

110 

m _ 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
4 
9 

4 

3 
...... 

3 

4 

2 
...... 

1 
2 

1 

1 

112 

...... 

2 

2 

3 
4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

113 _ 

m 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

115 _ 

..... 

1 
2 

116 

117 

1 

118 ^ 

2 

1 

3 
4 

1 
1 

11» 



1 

1 

130 

8 
3 
5 

1 
4 

7 
1 
3 

...... 

3 
2 
2 

2 

3 
..... 

4 
2 

1 

121 

122 

1:3 

124... 

. 

IS 

1 

126 

i2r...  . 

1 

128 

\2t 

1 

1 

1 

130..  .  . 

131 

I 

138 

1 

...... 

1 

133 

m : 



1 

1 

1 

1 

IS 

138 

1 

137 '/."' 

1 
1 

138.-.. 

ISO 

1 



HO.... 



...... 

Qwea 

ITT 

&9 
122.1 

128.1 

141 

&9 
120.2 

120.2 

125 

5.7 
120.8 

120.0 

101 

8.0 
120.5 

120.5 

77 

5v2 
U9.8 

120.1 

46 

4.8 
119.9 

120.4 

47 

5.2 
120.7 

12L0 

23 

5.8 
120.5 

120.6 

22 

5.2 
119.5 

119.8 

17 

6.2 
120.4 

120.8 

5 

3.6 
115.2 

1 

2.6 
119.6 

1 

4.0 
114.0 

1 

Average  age 
(moDtha  OTar  8 
years) _ 

Average  stature.. 

torrected  average 
for   8    years    6 

7.0 

U7.0 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1896-97. 
Statures  of  Toronto  girls.    Age,  9  years. 


Statare  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

6th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

larJi. 

05    

1 

105 

1 

106 

107 

108         

1 

100 

1 

110 

1 

111 

1 

112 

1 
1 

1 
1 

113 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
8 
1 
9 

4 

4 
8 
11 
7 

6 
4 
13 
11 
3 

8 

10 

4 

...... 

1 
...... 

2 

1 
1 

...... 

4 
2 
5 

7 
4 

9 

4 
5 

7 
10 
8 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 
1 
8 

1 
1 
2 

114 

1 

1 
1 
8 
2 
6 

4 
6 
4 
6 
6 

9 

4 

4 

11 

1 

5 
2 
2 
2 

1 

115 

6 
1 
2 
6 
3 

13 
10 
11 
13 
16 

22 
16 
18 
11 
16 

16 
10 
9 
4 

4 

6 
2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
8 
8 
8 
5 

3 
8 
7 
13 
12 

13 
15 
5 
10 
10 

8 
3 
3 
2 
4 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 
2 

6 
4 

6 
2 

7 

4 
4 

6 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
2 

2 
8 
8 

4 
4 

3 

8 

...... 

8 

4 

4 

1 

116 

1 

117 

1 
2 

4 

2 
...... 

...... 

2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

118 

..... 

1 

119 

3 

120     

1 
1 

121 

1 

1 
4 

4 

3 
1 
6 
8 

123 

1 

1 

123 

1 

1 

124 

125 

1 

126 

...... 

1 
2 

127 

2 

128      

129 

130 

...... 

1 

131 

132 

1 
1 

1 

1 

133 

...•• 

134 

1 

135 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

138 

» 

1 

137 

138 

139 

1 

140 



142 

'* 

. 

Cases 

Averagre      a^e 

(montEs  over  9 

years) 

Average  statare . . . 
Corrected  average 

for    9    years    6 

months 

222 

5.8 
126.9 

128.0 

147 

5.8 
125.6 

126.7 

119 

6.1 
126.6 

125.6 

08 

6.1 
124.9 

126.3 

82 

6.7 
124.7 

124.8 

68 

6.7 
124.6 

124.6 

48 

6.1 
123.2 

128.6 

27 

6.5 
124.5 

124.3 

25 

5.3 

124.8 

126.1 

9 

4.9 
124.2 

9 

6.8 
125.3 

6 
6.2 

9 

9.5 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girU.    Age,  10  years. 


suture  in  centi 

Order  of  birth. 

nth. 

meters. 

1st 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

12th.    13th. 

100 

1 

no 

1 

[ 

m 

1 

1 

115 

iifl 

2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
8 
1 
2 

7 
5 
5 

8 
8 

18 

7 
9 
5 

4 

9 

8 
8 
7 
2 

5 
8 
1 



1 

1 

117 

1 
1 

1 
8 
8 
8 
7 

7 
7 
4 
8 
6 

14 
11 

8 
11 

5 

9 
4 

10 

7 

8 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

118 

2 
1 

3 
2 
5 
6 
6 

17 
5 
9 

10 
5 

15 
18 
10 
13 
10 

12 
5 
6 
4 

4 

4 
2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

IW 

130     

2 
...... 

5 

1 

4 

"     "2" 
8 

4 

5 
2 

1 
4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 
2 
8 

1 

2 

1 

m 

1 

6 

...... 

4 
7 
8 
7 
6 

5 

8 
8 
9 

« 
7 
1 
5 
2 
1 

2 

2 
...... 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

4 
8 
9 
6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

IS 

1 
1 

123 

m 

1 
2 

1 

la 

6 

2 

2 

...... 

...... 

J 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

iffl 

127 

2 

...... 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

...... 

1 

1  ; 

128 

120 

1 

lao 

1  \ 

m.. . 

1 
1 
2 

IS 

1 

£ 

133 

3 

1 

134-...                    .  . 

5 

1 

2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

IS 

I8B 

1 
1 

1 

137.  . 

v» 

2 

!».... 

1 

1 
1 

140. 

1 

w...r 

142. 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

143.    . 

1 

144 

1 

1 

1 

145 

I 

146. 

2 

1 

1 

J47... I 

1 

1 

. 

148 

1 

1«...    

. 

150.... 

1 

151 

158... 

1 

.... 

Cues 

185 

5.1 
131.0 

18L0 

141 

6.0 
130.8 

180.8 

130 

5.9 
130.6 

130.6 

97 

6.2 
130.8 

181.2 

60 

5.9 
181.8 

181.8 

68 

6.0 
181.8 

181.8 

86 

5.8 
130.2 

130.5 

25 

5.0 
120.8 

130.2 

15 

7.2 
183.0 

182.5 

15 

7.0 
120.4 

128.9 

10 

5.5 
128.6 

7 

5.4 
130.1 

I 

Average  age 
(month«  over  10 
years) 

Average  stature. . . 

Corrected  average 
for  10  years  6 
"months 

2.0 
125.0 
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stature  in  centimeters. 

Order  of  birth. 

1st. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

Oth. 

10th. 

nth. 

115 

1 

1 
1 

11(5                                            

117 

... 

llH 



liy                           

1 

1 ! 

130 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 
3 
6 

8 
7 
15 
10 
17 

10 
15 
19 
7 
16 

15 
5 
2 
7 
4 

3 

4 
3 

1 
1 

.   1 
L 

121 

1 

...... 

8 
3 

1 
2 
2 

7 

4 

8 

6 

4 

...... 

11 
8 
6 

4 
8 

3 

5 

...... 

3 

5 

1 
8 



1 

1 ' 

1^                              

1 

123 

2 

1 

8 

4 
4 
8 
6 

9 
5 
6 

I 

5 

8 
14 
14 
13 

9 
9 

4 
2 

4 

4 

4 
...... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 
6 
10 
3 

6 
6 
4 
10 
M) 

9 

8 
7 
6 
5 

6 
2 
9 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

I 

1 

1 
...... 

1 
2 

5 
2 

1 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
0 

1 

134 

1 

1 

2 

\ 

4 
5 
4 

S 

5 
6 
5 
3 
3 

6 
6 
3 
6 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

...... 

. . 

\ 

4 
2 
1 
3 
5 

? 

4 
6 

4 

1 
5 
2 
1 
3 

3 

1 

...... 

...... 

1 
....„ 

1 

3 

3 

1 

■  "'3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

125                          

136                                         .... 

127 

2 

138                                         

1 

12U 

1 

1 

i 

2 


} 

8 
1 

1 

1 
1 

130 

1 

131 

I 

132        

13:3 

1 
1 

0 

1       -. 

13A 

135 

2 

V^\ 

137 

138 

2 

13U 

2'        1 

140 

1           1 

1  1 

141 

'Z  1 

142 

i 

143 

1 

144 

i :'::...! 

145             ..                      

1 
1 

1 

! 

140 

1 

1  

147 

t 

148 

t 

149 

3 
5 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

150                           .  .      -      . 

I 
1 

151 

''T|:::::: 

152 

i" 

1 
1 

153 

' 1 

1   .... 

154 

*-"""i 1 1 '■    _...! 

155 

1 

156 



157 

1 

158 



150 

1 

. . 

Cases    - 

SO 

5.4 

U6.4 

136.7 

158 

6.2 

1».0 
136.4 

5.4 
m.8 

135.1 

lU 
5.5 

lft.3 

135.5 

•1 

5.1 

118.1 
136.5 

0 

5.7 

IM.2 

136.3 

ns.3 

136.3 

23 

6.6 

1K.9 
136.9 

24 
4.5 

135.9 

136.6 

15 
«.! 

136.6 

106.6 

< 

Average  age  (months  over  11 
years) 

lAO 

Corrected  average  for  11  years 
6  months 
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Stature  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

0th. !  7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

lUth. 

ilth.  l-'th.  13th. 

i 

14th..l5th. 

i 

lao 

. 

121 

1 



\ 

122 

1 

2 

1 

1 

' 

123 

1 

124 

1 

! 

1 

1 
1 
3 
3 
2 

1 

■*6' 
4 
4 

4 

8 
9 
3 

8 

8 
10 
11 

8 
8 

11 
4 
6 

8 

4 

6 

1 
3 
4 
3 

2 

2 

1 

IS 

1 

136 

m 

1 
1 
1 

8 

2 
5 
3 
5 

6 
5 
8 
6 
3 

7 
11 
5 

4 
9 

7 
7 
14 
4 
2 

5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

"i 

1 

I 

1 

128 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1 
5 
4 
14 
4 

7 
7 
13 

6 

10 

I 

11 
4 

6 

2 
..... 

1 
7 

3 
3 

7 
4 
8 

10 
3 
6 
6 
9 

7 
2 
4 
1 
4 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

..... 

1 

2 
2 
3 

7 
5 
2 

4 
9 

6 
3 
5 
3 
3 

o 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

..... 

1 

1 

1» 

130 

1 

1 

1 

131 

1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
..... 

4 

132 

..... 

1 
2 
6 

4 
1 

4 
6 
2 
2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 
3 
5 

1 

5 
1 
2 

4 
2 

5 
7 

■;::'! i 

133 

:::::;:::::!:::"!■— 

134 

1 

i 

136 

1 
1 
1 

3 

137 

1 

138 

139 

.          1 

140 

1 
4 
3 
3 

i     1 

141 

1 

1 
3 

1 

;....  1 

142 

..... 

1 
1 

143 

144 

145 

2 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

116 

2 
1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

"3 

1 

1 

1 

147 

1 
1 

1 

148 

1« 

?, 

1 .. 

150,..                

151 : 

152 

1 

153 

3 
3 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

154 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

155...                  

156 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

157 



158 

1 

.   4 

150 

leo 

..... 
1 

1 

. 

161 

le 

163 

164 : 

1 

4 

1 

Caaes , 

167 

6.8 

142.1 

142.6 

160 

6.6 
141.6 

141.8 

143 

6.6 
142.0 

142.3 

107 

5.7 
141.0 

141.8 

73 

6.2 

140.5 

140.9 

51 

5.9 
141.4 

1*1.. 

44 

6.0 
142.0 

142.5 

37 

6.0 
140.5 

140.6 

33 

6.2 
130.4 

189.8 

11 

6.2 
142.0 

142.5 

8 

6.1 
141.5 

1 

1 

Averagre  o^  (months 
ororliS  years) 

Average  stature 

Corrected  average 
for  1)5  years  6 
months 
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Statare  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

1st 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

ilth. 

12th.  13th. 

14th. 

135      

1^   

127               

1 

128   

1 

129                

i  .::::: 

1 

130                       .    . 

...... 

I 

131            

, 

1 

133 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
6 
2 

6 
6 
2 
6 
7 

14 
5 
5 

7 
8 

8 
7 
6 
5 
6 

1 
2 
2 

4 
4 



...... 

8 

1 
4 

2 

1 

133                 

134 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

2 
4 
9 
5 
4 

8 
9 
3 
8 
6 

10 
9 
9 
4 
4 

5 
3 
4 
6 
4 

2 

135 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

4 
3 
2 

4 
4 

1 
6 
6 
6 
8 

6 

3 

4 

...... 

1 
2 
5 

1 

1 

136 

137 

1 
2 

1 

...... 

4 
1 

7 

4 
5 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
3 

""2" 

1 
1 

..... 

1 

138 

2 

4 
2 
2 
4 

4 

7 
8 
4 
5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
8 

4 

6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

2 
3 
3 

4 

6 

4 

5 

...... 

3 
6 

4 
8 
5 

1 
3 
8 
4 
2 

6 

1 

139          .  . 

140 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

""2 

1 

Ul    

1 
1 

1 

142 

143 

2 

144 

1 
1 

2 

145 

1 

1 

...... 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
8 
2 
2 

146 

147 

2 

1 

148 

1 

1 

140               ... 

1 

150 

1 
..... 

2 

..... 

161 

1 
..... 

?, 

152 

1 

1 

t 

153 

1 

IM 

! 

155 

2 

1 
1 



1 

1 

156 

1 
1 

...... 

I 

::::.! 

157  . 

158 

159 

1 

1 
1 

1 

^1 

160 

"2" 

1 
1 

161 

163 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

163 

...... 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

164 

2 

1 

165 

1 

166 

107 

...  .- 

168 

160 

170 

171 

1 

i 

. . 

Cases 

Averasre     age 
(months  over  13 
years) 

139 

5.1 
148.5 

146.9 

130 

5.7 
147.2 

147.3 

99 

5.6 
147.8 

148.0 

88 

6.0 
148.7 

148.7 

78 

5.& 
147.3 

147.6 

45 

5.6 
148.6 

148.8 

29 

5.6 
147.9 

148.1 

22 

6.6 
149.0 

148.8 

19 

6.~1 
149.8 

149.8 

16 

4.9 
149.1 

149  5 

7 

4 


1 

1 

Average  stature.. 

Corrected  average 
for  13  years   6 
months - 

. 
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suture  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

13th. 

meters. 

lat 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 

11th. 

12th. 

118 

1 

1 

127 

1 

130                  



131 

132 

1 

133 

i*:"; 

134 

1 

135 

1 

13S 

137 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 

1 

1 

I 

138 

13B 

1 

1 

1 

2 

140 

1 
1 

141...             

1 
2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

6 
7 
4 

6 
10 

7 
6 
2 
4 
2 

5 
1 

1 
3 
1 

142 

3 
2 
1 

2 

1 
...... 

2 
2 

4 
8 
4 

8 
6 
6 
8 
5 

3 
5 
5 

7 
3 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

143...             

144 

"8 
2 

3 
4 
1 
2 
8 

5 
3 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

"2 
2 

7 
2 
8 
4 
8 

1 
3 
1 
8 
2 

3 
3 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 
8 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

145 

146.                     

2 

14T.- 

2 

7 
3 

6 
3 
6 
& 
6 

7 

e 

4 
8 
4 

6 
2 

148..  . 

1 
1 

3 
3 

1 
1 
8 

3 

4 
3 

1 

148 

1 


150 

""2 

151...                 

152 

1 

1 

153....               

i 

154 

3 
..... 

1 

3 
1 
2 

1 



1 

U5 

1 

1 

iss:::::::::::::::;:: 

157 

1 



iaei]ii;i":i;r:iii!" 

1 

1 

150 

1 

191 

2 

1 

1 

161.. 

.... 

1©.... ."., 

1 

2 

m      

.-.-.- 

i«..'. ".' 

1 

1 

165 

1 

1 

168.    

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

187    

1 
1 

168.      

160 

1 

m.      

2 

' 

1 

Cases 

9i 

6.1 
158.5 

16a7 

93 

5.4 
152.3 

152.4 

82 

5.0 
152.8 

153.0 

40 

5.7 
154.0 

154.1 

40 

5.0 
151.6 

151.8 

85 

5.1 
151.0 

152.1 

82 

5.8 
158.6 

158.8 

12 

6.0 
156.5 

156.5 

14 

8.1 
152.1 

152.1 

4 

4          2 

1 

2 

ATerage      age 
(monthB  oyer  14 
years) 

. 

Average  statiure '. '. . 

Corrected  average 

for  14    years    6 

1 

I 
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Stature  in  centi- 

Order of  birth. 

meters. 

Ist. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th.  i  5th. 

6th.  1  Tth. 

8th.    9th. 

10th. 

nth.  12th. 

13th. 

lotL 

la')             

liW                     ..    . 

I,'j7.            

1 

138 

139         

1 

1 

1 

140            

141 

...... 

1 

142 

1 

...... 

143    

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

14-1              

1 

1 

1 

145          

1 

140                     .... 

1 

....„ 

2 

1 

2 

1 
6 
4 
2 

4 

f 

4 
8 

8 

1 

...... 

1 

...... 

8 

8 



147    

1 

1 

148            

8 

1 

\ 

4 

8 
2 

10 

1 
5 
8 

8 

5 
1 
8 

1 

149 

1 
...... 

1 

4 
4 

150 

...... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

...... 

4 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

151                     -     . 

1 
1 

1 
8 



1 

153 

153 

...... 

8 
8 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

2 
2 

4 
1 

4 
8 

1 
1 
1 

4 
8 
2 
2 

1 

154 

155 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15G 

1 

157 

2 

1 

158 

:::::i:.... 

159 

ICO 

1 
...... 

1 

161 

1 

1 

1 

103 

1 

103. 

1 
1 

.... 

164 

1 

1 

165 

1 

1 

166.. 

1 

167 

1 

2 

1 

168                               ( 

1 

169 

. 

Cases 

62 

5.1 
155.1 

155.2 

45 

6.2 
155.5 

166.6 

84 

5.6 
166.4 

166.6 

99 

4.9 
166.8 

166.9 

28 

5.3 
166.8 

166.9 

16 

5.9 
168.0 

168.0 

11 

6.4 
166.6 

166.6 

9 

5 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Ave  r ago  age 
(months  over  15 
years) 

Average  stature.. 

Corretted  average 
for   15  years  6 
months 
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Statures  of  Toronto  girls,    AgCf  IG  years. 


suture  in  centimeters. 

let. 

1 

2<1. 

3d. 

4tb. 

Order  of  birth. 
5th.     6th.     7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

li)th.  nth. 

1 

140       - 

Ul 

1 

IC                                                      ' 

1 

lO  .              



1 

-. " 

114 

1 

1 

1« 

1 

1 

1 

IJS                 

2 

• 

117 

1 

148                   .   .              .... 

1 
3 

lid 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

..::::  :: 

iW 

1 

151                                           .     . 

2 
2 

1 
2 

5 

1 
3 

"l 

•i 

1 

....„ 

1 

1 



V&            

1 

153 

2 
3 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

...... 

2 

i 

U4                   

2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
...... 

2 

1 1            • 

135.                  

1 

1 
1 

1 

]J6 

1 

2 

1 

L>7                     

LV* 

1 
4 

4 

o 
4 

1 

1 
1 

lj&  .                   

•> 

o 

......|......  ...... 

IfiO    .               

2 

1 

1 

1 

161                                                -.     . 

1 

1 

1«B                

1 



1            1 

163 

' 

1 ! 

1«              .                

1 
1 

2 

1 

1          1 

IS.. 

1 

1      1 

\m 

1 

:::::::::::::i:::::: 

167.                 .             

1 

1      1 

l« 

1 

, 

Ul 

! 1 1 

i:!» 

1 

171               

1 

i:r 

1 

1T3 

1 

174 

1 

6 

3 

1 

CVes 

35 

4.4 
1.')«.9 

157.1 

28 

4.6 

155.8 

155.9 

15 

4.5 

157.9 

18 
4.0 

10 
3.6 

ir>8. 0 

158. 2 

1 

1 

1            1 

Average  age  (months  orer  10 
years) 

Average  Btaturo 

ODrrected  arerage  for  WJ  years 
6  months 

155.0 
155.1 



: — 1 

1 1 

.  J ! 

1 

In  summarizing  these  tables  I  have  corrected  the  st  a  tori  a  so  that  they  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  half-year  period.  In  this  manner  the  error  due  to  the  dift'er- 
eaoe  of  period  is  eliminated. 

Statures  of  Toronto  hoys,  in  millinieters.  a 


rears. 

'  A 

5.5.. 

'  1. 

15.. 

1. 

:.5.. 

1, 

as.. 

I, 

».5.. 

t 

10.5.. 

:u 

1L5.. 

t 

if.5.. 

u 

13.5. 

ll^ 

14.5. 

1. 

15.5. 

1. 

aThe  flgnres  in  parentheses  are  the  number  of  coses. 
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Differences  {in  millimeters)  between  average  statures  of  hoys  and  statures  of  boys 
of  various  orders  of  birthy  and  their  m^an  errors  (as  deduced  from  the  Toronto 
observations). 


Age  in 
years. 

First- 
born. 

Second - 
bom. 

Third- 
born. 

Fonrth- 
bom. 

Fifth- 
bom. 

Sixth-  1  Seventh- 
born.    |.    bom. 

Eighth- 
bom. 

Nintii- 
bom. 

6.5 

4-6±  7.2 
4-7±  4.7 
4-3±  4.0 
4-2±  4.2 
4-4±  4.1 
-3±  4.7 
-1±  6.0 
-2±  6.7 
4-7±  6.3 
4-6±10.2 
-1±14.2 

±  0±  6.1 

—  3±  4.4 
4-  2±  4.4 
4-  4±  4.6 
-7±  4.6 
+  5±  5.6 
4-  3±  5.4 
4-  Idb  6.3 
4-11  ±  7.8 
4-  1±10.8 

—  1±20.0 

—  8±  6.6 
-4±  5.0 
±  0±  5.0 

—  2±  4.8 
±  0±  6.1 

—  1±  6.6 
-2±  6.9 
4-  2±  6.6 
-13±  9.1 
4-  6±11.1 
-32±20.6 

4-6±  7.8 
4-2±  6.6 
±0±  6.5 
±0±  6.6 
±0±  5.6 
-6±  6.2 
— 8±  6.3 
-6±  7.9 
— 1±  9.3 
4-2±13.6 
-8±18.4 

—  2±  9.0 

-16  ±11. 8 
-4+  8.8 
4-  2±  6.9 
±  0±  7.2 
-11  ±  6.9 
+  6±  7.4 
-8±  7.6 
-4±  8.1 
— 14±11.6 
-12±16.8 

-14±12.7 
-13±  8.9 
4-  1±  8.5 
-8±  7.S 
-10±  8.3 
-6±  9.6 
4-  6±10.1 
-11  ±  9.6 
— 31±16.9 
— 15±20  6 

-13  ±14.0 
-16  ±10. 2 
-6±  9.8 

—  6±  9.6 
4-  3±  9.5 
-15  ±10. 8 

-  5±11.8 
-16  ±12. 2 
4-18  ±16. 6 

_  Ro-Si  1 

?ft::::;:: 

8.6 

9.6 

10.5 

U.5 

12.5 

13.5 

14.5 

4-  1±  6.2 
-6±  6.6 
-10±  6.6 
-18±  6.8 
-8±  7.1 
-2±  6.9 
+  3±10.1 
+  2±12.1 
-14  ±12. 7 
4-  2±21.3 

-4±11.6 
-13±12.4 
-19  ±12. 3 
-13±11.3 
4-  6±14.8 
-15  ±15. 5 
-2±15.8 
4-  »±».6 

1.5.5 

Average 

4-2.3±1.6 

±0.8±1.7 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  result  is  not  quite  certain,  since  the  error  is  great 
as  compared  to  the  average  difference.  Since  for  later-bom  children  the  errors  of 
the  average  are  very  great,  1  have  not  carried  out  the  calculation.  For  first-born 
girls  I  obtain  the  following  results: 

Statures  of  Toronto  girls,  in  millimeters. 


Age 

Average 
statures. 

Differences  between  average  stature  and  stature  of— 

in 

First- 

Second- 

Third- 

Fourth- 

Fifth- 

Sixth-  Seventh 

Eighth- 

Ninth- 

years 

bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

bom.       bom. 

bom. 

bom. 

6.5.. 

1,104  (597) 

4-  3(125) 

4-7  (120) 

-  6  (87) 

-  1(117) 

-3  (67) 
4-  3  (95) 
-2(i01) 

-6  (63) 

4-  1  (81) 

-13  (81) 

4-  1  (17) 

-^S^H) 

7.5.. 

1,160(750) 

4-  3  (169)'-^  (156) 

-6  (59) 

-3(38) 

-8(39) 

4-  7  (21) 

4-13  (10) 

8.5.. 

1,207  (834) 
1,253  (875) 

4-14  a77):-5  (141) 

4-  2(125) 
4-  3(119) 

-6  (77) 

-8(48) 

4-  3  (47) 

—  1  (22) 

9.5.. 

4-  7  (222)  +4  (147) 

±  0  (96) 
4-  2  (97) 

-6  (82) 
4-  9  (60) 

-7(58) 

-17  (48) 

—10  (27) 

-2(25) 

10.5.. 

1,309  (823) 

4-  1  (ia5) 

-1  (141) 

-  3(130) 

+  9  (58) 

-4(36) 

—  7  (25) 

+16  (15) 

11.5.. 

1,361  (876) 

4-  6  (203) 

4-3  1 158) 

-10(135) 

4-  6(114) 

4-  4  (91) 

4-  2  (62) 

-t-  2(49) 

4-  8  (23) 

+  5(24) 

12.5.. 

1,419  (824) 

4-  6  (157) 

-1    160) 

-1-  4(143)  —  1(107) 

-10  (73) 
-  5  (78) 

-  4  (51) 

4-  6  (44) 

-14  (37) 

-21(33) 

13.5.. 

1,480  (665) 

4-9(139) 

-7    130) 

±  0  (99)  4-  7  (88) 
-  3  (82)  +  8  (40) 

-h8(45) 

+  1  (29) 

-f  3  (22) +18  (19) 
4-32(12)1-12(14) 

14.6 -. 

1,533  (443) 

+  4    (94) 

-9    (93) 
-4    (45) 

-15  (49) 

-12  (35) 
-80  (16) 

4-  6(32) 
4-  6  (11) 

15.5.. 

1.560  (247) 

-  8    (62) 
4-  4    (35) 

4-  5  (34)  —  1  (39) 
-1-18  (16)  — 1«  f  1«^ 

4-  9  (28) 

...-I 

16.5 

1,567  (123) 

-8    (28) 

1 

I  have  calculated  the  mean  errors  of  the  differences  for  first-bom  children  only. 

Differences  (in  millimeters)  between  the  average  statures  of  girls  and  the  statures  of 
first-born  girls,  and  their  mean  errors. 


Age. 


6.5 
7.5 
8.5 
9.5 
10.5 
11.5 
12.5 


Differ- 

Mean 

ence. 

error. 

+  3 

±4.7 

+  3 

±4.5 

+14 

±4.6 

+  7 

±4.6 

+  1 

±5.1 

+  6 

±5.1 

+  6 

±6.1 

Mean 
error. 


This  result  is  much  more  certain  than  that  obtained  bv  means  of  the  measure- 
ments of  boys.  .When  we  combine  both  we  find  that  the  difference  of  stature 
between  the  average  of  all  the  children  and  the  average  of  the  first- bom  children 
is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  amount  is  3.6  mm.,  with  a  mean  error  of  -tl.3  mm. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  first-born  children  are  somewhat  taller  than  later-bom 
children,  but  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  not  definitely  known. 

It  is  of  interest  to  investigate  the  constitution  of  families.  I  have  done  so  by 
recording  for  each  age  the  number  of  children,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
birth. 
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ClassiflccUion  of  Toronto  boys  according  to  age  and  order 

of  birth 

Age  in 

l8t. 

Order  of  birth. 

years. 

M. 

3d. 

4th. 

15 

49 

85 

94 

111 

112 

112 

109 

89 

80 

44 

28 

3 

5th. 

86 
67 
64 
79 
87 
82 
86 
48 
45 
52 
20 
2 

6th. 

7 

20 
36 
58 
64 
71 
76 
71 
64 
49 
28 

1 

7th. 

5 
17 
31 
87 
64 
48 
44 
39 

18 
9 

4 

8tb. 

3 
14 
23 
28 
36 
36 
34 
28 
32 
23 
13 
7 
3 

9th. 

1 
8 
18 
17 
21 
26 
19 
16 
19 
12 
9 
3 


"m 

2.2 

10th.  Ill  th. 

12th.|l3th. 

1 

14thJl6th.!l7th. 

4.5 - 

17 
5e 
128 
201 
216 
240 
213 

m 

173 

158 

86 

52 

8 

22  1      26 

86  1      74 
147  ;    108 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

5.5 

3 

9 

9 

19 

16 

10 

11 

19 

9 

2 

2 

1 

100 
1.4 

2 
8 
1 

61 
0.7 

2 
2 
8 
6 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 

1 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
..... 

6.5 

7.5 

162 

188 
180 
145 

119 
159 
137 

8.5 

9.5 

10.6      . 

..... 

1 
1 

2 

lU 

156       125 
141       129 
120        84 
76  1      70 
23  ;      24 
10          8 

1 

tt.5 

13.5 

1 

14.5 

155 

1 
31 
0.4 

18.5 

1 
~S~ 

0.2 



10 
0.1 

2 



Ctec-a 

Per  cent  of 
the  whole 
number  .. 

1,728 
22.7 

1,456   1,208 
19.1  '  15.8 

931 
12.2 

676 
8.9 

661 

7.2 

396 
6.2 

279 

a7 

1 

Total  nnmber  of  cases,  7,608. 

CUismfication  of  Toronto  girls  according  to  age  and  order  of  birth. 


Order  of  birth. 

Age  in 
years. 

2 

19 

19 
77 
87 
117 
125 
119 
130 
185 
143 
99 
82 
34 
15 

1,182 
16.0 

1 

9 

64 

67 

96 

101 

98 

97 

114 

107 

88 

40 

39 

18 

i 

12 
25 
68 

69 
77 
82 
60 
91 
73 
78 
49 
28 
6 

1 

5 

22 
81 
38 
46 
58 
58 
62 
61 
46 
35 
16 

3 

470 
6.8 

i 

7 

12 
81 
30 
47 
48 
36 
49 
44 
29 
32 
11 
10 

805 
5.3 

i 

6 
10 
17 
21 
22 
27 
25 
23 
37 
22 
12 
9 
1 

i 

2 
10 
12 
10 
22 
25 
15 
24 
33 
19 
14 
5 
1 

192 
2.6 

1 

iii 

i 

1 

i 

5 

i  i 

4.5 

22 

5.5 

74 
126 
169 

186 
208 

86 
120 
156 
141 
147 
141 
168 

5 
10 
11 
17 
9 
16 
15 
11 
16 
4 
3 
1 

117 
1.6 

2     i 

3,      1 

9      2 
6'      1 

1 

1 

«.5.    ... 

1 

7.5 

8.5 

1 
1 

2 
1 

.... 

9.5 

9 
10 
6 

8 

7 
4 
1 

1 

? 

10.5 

11.5 

12.5 

16?;    160 

4 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

13.5 

139 

62 

130 
93 
46 

14.5 

15.5 

' 

16.5 

35i      28 

29 
0.4 

11 
0.1 

4 

0.1 

3 

~~i 

1 

.... 

Gases 

Percent  of 
the  whole 
number  .. 

22.5 

1,424 
19.2 

927 
12.6 

693 
9.4 

232 

3.1 

65 
0.9 

1 

Total  nnmber  of  cases,  7,411. 

Total  number  of  children  examined,  arranged  a/scording  to  order  of  birth. 


Cases 

Pferoent  of 
the  whole 
nnmber  . . 

Mean  error. 


Order  of  birth. 


22.6 
dkO.3 


:rl. 


3,3022,8802,3861,858 


19.2  L5.9  12.4 


i:0.3db0.8 


±0.3 


1,368 


9.1 
±0.2 


1,021 


6.8 
±0.2 


790 


6.3 


611 


8.4 


±0.2  ±0.1 


860 


2.4 

±0.1 


1.6 
±0.1 


226     116 


0.8 
±0.1 


29 
0.2 


Hnmber  of  boys  examined 7,608 

Nnmber  of  girls  examined 7,411 

Total 15,019 

From  these  data  we  can  obtain  an  insight  into  the  constitntion  of  families  in 
Toronto.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  first  and  second  born  children 
fihows  the  nnmber  of  mothers  having  one  child  only;  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third  born  children  gives  the  number  of  mothers  who  have  two  chil- 
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dren,  etc.    In  this  numnor  the  following  table  has  been  obtained,  showing  the 
per  cent  of  mothers  having  one  child,  two  children,  etc. 


Number  of  childrexL 

Per  cent 

of 
mothers. 

Mean 
error. 

Nttmlx 

1 

15.1 
14.6 
15.5 
14.5 
16.2 
0.8 
8.2 
4.5 
8.9 

±0.6 
±  .6 
±  .6 
±  .6 
±  .5 
±  .5 
db  .5 
±  .4 
±  .8 

la 

2 

11 

3 

11 

4 

13 

6 

14 

6 

16 

7 

16 

8 

17 

9                      

r  of  children. 

Per  cent 

of 
mothers. 

Keui 
error. 

8.2 
1.7 
.9 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.0 

±0.8 

±  .2 

±  .8 

±  .1 

•^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  children  according  to  the  order  of 
their  birth  in  varions  cities.  I  have  tabulated  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  chil- 
dren in  Oakland,  CaL,  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing result: 


Per  cent  of  flrat-bom  children 

Per  cent  of  second-born  children 

Per  cent  of  third-born  children 

Per  cent  of  fourth-bom  children 

Per  cent  of  fifth  and  later  born  children 


Toronto. 

uaKisnoi 
Cal 

28.6 

26.4 

19.2 

2J.S 

15.9 

17.0 

12.4 

12.8 

30.0 

2S.0 

It  apx>ear8  from  this  table  that  families  in  Toronto  are  much  larger  than  those 
In  Oakland,  Cal.  There  are  26.4  per  cent  of  first-born  children  in  Oakland  as  com- 
pared to  22.6  per  cent  of  first-bom  children  in  Toronto,  while  fifth  and  later  born 
children  form  only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  Oakland,  and  in  Toronto 
they  form  30  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  toe  size  of  the  families  is  considerably 
smaller  in  Oakland  than  in  Toronto.  It  is  difficult  to  jadj|e  what  the  social  causes 
of  this  phenomenon  may  be.  The  general  conditions  of  life  and  the  nationalititf 
composmg  the  populatioa  certainly  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  dse  of  families. 
In  order  to  investigate  this  question,  I  hare  tabulated  the  Toronto  girls  accordtog 
to  their  order  of  birth  and  nationality.  The  resnlts  of  this  tabulation  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Nationality  {in  per  cent)  of  grandparents  of  Toronto  girls. 


Order  of  birth. 


First-bom 

Second  born 

Third-bom 

Fonrth-bom 

Fifth-bom 

Sixth-born 

Seventh-born 

Eighth-bom 

Ninth-bom 

Tonth-bom 

Eleventh-bom 

Twelfth  and  later  bom 


English. 


Irish. 


1,614  m.m 

1,397  (23.8*) 
1,145  (23.  W) 
«92  (23.  W 
094  (24.39( 
476  (21.33^ 
334  (20.  W 
251  (26.8* 
154  (19.7* 
120  (2K.Q* 
Ti  (25.7*) 
67  (19.4*) 


CaziadiaD. 


8»(12.4^) 

510  (10.53f) 
Ml  (  8.W) 
180  (  6  ») 
104  (  6. at) 


[  (  6.^) 
I  (  bM) 
•  (  3.7J) 


35  ( 

1  5.4*) 

8.6*) 

.     2.W) 

29  (  9.W 


42  ii 
18(2 
6(5 


Order  of  birth. 


Axnarieas. 


German. 


Freach. 


Miscelbme- 


Total. 


First-bom , 

Bocond-bom 

Third-bom 

Ponrth-bom 

Fifth-bom 

Sixth-bom 

Seventh-bom 

Eigfath-bom 

Nfeth-bom 

Tenthbom 

Eleventh-bom 

Twelfth  and  later  'bora 


.4*) 
6(2.7*) 


%  (0.3*; 

2  (O.U 
2  (0.7* 

4  a*f 


6,753 

ii 

2.8W 
1,964 

m 

m 
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When  we  gronp  these  results  so  as  to  equalize  the  number  of  cases  approxi- 
mately, treating  fee  three  first- bom  children  separately,  forming  the  fourth  gronp 
by  combining  the  fourth  and  fifth  bom  children,  and  including  all  the  later- bom 
children  in  one  group,  we  find  the  following  results: 

Nationality  {in per  cent)  of  grandjxirents  of  Toronto  yirls. 


Order  of  birth. 


Firstborn 

Second  born 

Third  bom 

Fourth  and  fifth  born. 
Sixth  fuid  later  born. . 


Scotch.!  Irish. 


16.5 
15.1 
16.7 
17.1 
16.4 


23.9 
23.8 
23.5 
23.6 
23.0 


Total. 


42.5  ' 


16.4  I 


23.6 


Cana- 

Ameri- 

Ger- 

French. 

MisceUa-i 

dian. 

can. 

neous. 

12.4 

3.5 

2.0 

0.4 

2.3 

11.4 

3.3 

2.4 

0.6 

2.4 

10.5 

8.0 

2.8 

0.9 

2.5 

7.3 

2.7 

2.0 

0.4 

2.4 

5.1 

3.0 

2.1 

0.3 

2.7 

9.8 

3.1 

2.3 

0.5 

2.5 

Cases. 


6,753 

5,878 

4,883 

6,728 

6,388 

30,630 


That  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  Scotch,  Irish,  American,  German,  French,  and 
miscellaneous  grandparents  remains  the  same  for  all  the  children,  no  matter  what 
the  OTxler  of  their  birth  may  be.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  distribution  of  English  and  Canadian  children.  Among  the  first-bom  chil- 
dren, 39  per  cent  of  the  grandparents  are  of  English  birth.  Among  the  later-bom 
children,  47  per  cent  are  of  English  birth.  This  indicates  that  in  families  whose 
grandparents  are  of  English  birth  we  find  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
among  the  other  nationalities.  The  reverse  is  the  case  among  the  Canadians. 
There  is  among  the  later-born  children  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mndparents  of  Canadian  birth.  This  indicates  that  the  families  of  Canadian 
decent  are  small.  It  is  very  peculiar  that  these  differences  are  found  only  among 
the  English  and  Canadians,  and  that  there  are  no  differences  in  distribution  among 
all  the  other  nationalities. 

This  table  is  of  importance  also  as  showing  that  the  difference  in  stature  between 
first-bom  children  and  later-bom  children  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  intluence  of 
differences  in  nationality.  The  change  of  proportion  of  English  and  Canadian 
Uood  in  the  grand  total  is  so  slight  that  we  can  not  possibly  assume  that  it  will 
materially  modify  the  average  stature  of  the  people.  We  may  therefore  safely 
say  that  tne  difference  in  stature  between  first-born  and  later-born  children  is  not 
inUuenced  by  complications  resulting  from  the  influence  of  nationality. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jurie  SO,  1897, 

SiK:  I  baye  the  honor  to  submit  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1897. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  popolation  of  from  8,000  to  10,000;  of  these,  1,395 
were  enrolled  in  the  twenty  Government  schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Circle  City. — Miss  Anna  Fulcomer,  teacher;  enrollment,  4^;  population,  whites, 
half-breeds,  and  natives.  The  development  of  the  gold  mines  along  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Upper  Yukon  has  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  attracted  hundreds 
of  miners,  some  of  them  with  their  families,  into  that  region.  FeelinK  the  need 
for  school  facilities,  on  January  5, 1896,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Circle  City, 
under  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  heart  of  the  Birch  Creek  mining  district,  and  the 
center  of  a  population  of  several  thouscind,  at  which  a  petition  for  a  trained  pub- 
lic-school teacner  was  drawn  up  and  subsequentlv  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  a  volunteer  lady  teacher  temporarily  engaged.  In  their  letter  to 
the  Bureau,  the  citizens  guaranteed  that  they  would  erect  a  schoolhouse  before 
the  arrival  of  a  professional  teacher  in  September.  To  show  that  they  were  in 
earnest,  over  $1,100  was  raised  for  school  purposes  and  all  the  ladies  in  town  were 
hy  the  citizens  constituted  a  school  board.  It  was  felt  that  such  zeal  should  not 
be  checked,  and  Miss  Anna  Fulcomer,  who  had  previously  done  good  service  in 
the  school  at  Unalaska,  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  was  selected  as  teacher  for  Circle 
City. 

Miss  Fulcomer  thus  describes  her  experiences:  **  I  arrived  hereon  August  17, 
1896,  finding  no  school  building  ready  for  me,  and  not  a  vacant  house  in  town  in 
which  I  could  open  the  school.  Consequently,  I  was  obliged  to  wait,  impatiently, 
until  October  1,  when  the  building  was  under  roof;  then  I  opened  my  school,  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  windows  were  not  in  and  the  doors  were  not  hung.  The 
men  worked  off  and  on  while  I  was  teaching,  but  it  was  not  until  December  12 
that  the  work  stopped.  Since  that  time  the  schoolhouse  has  been  as  snug  and 
comfortable  as  any  place  in  town.  During  the  winter  nearly  all  the  men  in  town 
left  for  the  new  gold  diggings  at  Klondike,  where  they  were  more  successful  than 
they  had  been  here.  When  the  ice  ran  out  of  the  Yukon  the  third  week  in  May, 
these  men  came  down  the  river,  packed  up  their  belongings,  and  moved  to  Klon- 
dike with  their  families.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  school 
attendance  during  May.    The  other  reason  is  that  at  last  spring  sunshine  had  come. 

"For  seven  months  it  had  been  so  cold  and  stormy  that  the  children  could  have 
no  out-of-doors  play  life.  In  May  the  weather  moderated,  the  sun  shone  warm  and 
bright,  the  snow  began  to  melt,  ducks,  geese,  and  song  birds  slowly  came,  and  the 
children  were  fairly  wild  to  be  out  of  doors.  It  seemed  almost  as  much  of  a  sin 
to  keep  them  in  the  house  as  it  does  to  keep  our  faithful  farm  animals  shut  in  the 
dim,  musty  bam  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  when  they  deserve  to  be  out  frisking 
and  enjoying  the  bright  sunshine  and  eating  the  tender,  fresh  grass.  Many  native 
children  dropped  out,  and  I  did  not  blame  them.  However,  I  kept  on  with  an 
attendance  of  eleven  and  twelve  pupils.  But  it  suddenly  grew  intensely  hot;  all 
kinds  of  bugs  and  worms  began  to  wake  from  their  winter  s  sleep  and  came  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  moss  filling  the  chinks  between  the  logs— bees,  hornets,  and  our 
terrible  pest,  mosquitoes.  Sometimes  it  was  enough  to  make  one's  flesh  creep* 
With  such  visitors  as  these  the  children  could  not  study,  so  before  long  we  had 
to  stop  school. 
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"Teaching  school  in  this  far  north  land  is  altogether  different  from  teaching  in 
the  States,  and  the  teacher  is  at  times  compelled  to  change  the  nsnal  order  of 
ihiDgs  and  nse  her  own  judgment,  depending  on  the  Department's  having  faith 
enough  in  her  to  sanction  such  changes.  For  nearly  three  months  during  the 
winter  the  people  want  to  hibernate.  They  can  not  help  it,  for  there  seems  to  be 
something  m  the  air  tending  to  that  result.  The  days  are  so  short  that  the  people 
sink  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  not  wanting  to  rouse  up  when  daylicht  comes,  even 
though  that  be  delayed  until  11  in  the  morning.  During  these  aark  months  I  was 
always  at  the  schoolhouse  before  half  past  9,  but  was  usually  alone  there  until 
half  past  10,  when  the  children  would  straggle  sleepily  in,  some  without  break- 
fast.   By  noon  all  would  be  there. 

•When  the  citizens  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  year  ago  for  a  teacher 
there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  subject;  but  months  before  I  arrived  all 
the  enthusiasm  had  died  out,  the  women  trustees  were  at  sword's  points,  nearly 
all  the  money  raised  had  been  paid  out  for  the  temporary  teacher  and  firewood, 
and  hardly  anyone,  even  those  who  had  children,  were  in  favor  of  a  school  at  all, 
but  wanted  the  money  that  remained  put  into  a  hall  for  town  and  dance  purposes. 
However,  the  school  has  been  a  success.  I  like  the  children;  the  majority  are 
bright,  intelligent,  and  lovable." 

Teller  Reindeer  Station.^T,  L.  Brevig,  teacher;  enrollment  of  pupils,  53;  popu- 
lation, Eskimo.  During  the  fiscal  year  school  has  been  in  session  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days.  The  attendance  has  been  somewhat  less  than  during  the  previous 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  headquarters  of  the  herd  has  been  at  Ageeopak, 
which  was  too  far  from  the  station  to  permit  the  regular  attendance  of  the  herd- 
ers. The  progress  made  among  those  who  attended  regularly  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  noticed  that  the  Eskimos  who  have  been  to  the  States  one  or 
more  times  are  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  cleanliness, 
clothing,  language,  and  good  behavior.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  contact  with 
civilization. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales.— Thojn&s  Hanna,  teacher;  enrollment  of  pupils,  132:  pop- 
ulation, Eskimo.  The  school  was  not  so  well  attended  as  in  previous  years.  A 
feud  between  two  of  the  principal  families,  brought  about  by  drunkenness  and 
the  killing  of  two  men  and  the  scarcity  of  food  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
decreased  attendance.  School  work  was  so  divided  that  both  day  and  night  ses- 
sions were  held.  The  printing  press  donated  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hatch,  of  Brooltlyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  very  useful  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  prepare  supplementary  les- 
sons for  the  school.  Some  of  the  boys  have  assisted  in  setting  type  and  in  dis- 
tributing it.    A  kindergarten  was  established  in  May,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Loi)p. 

St,  Lawrence  Island,— V,  C.  Gambell,  teacher;  enrollment  of  pupils,  6(1:  popu- 
lation, Eskimo.  The  people,  young  and  old,  have  shown  untiring  interest  in  the 
school.  On  stormy  days  the  parents  carry  the  smaller  children  to  school.  We  let 
all  the  children  come,  no  difference  how  young  they  are,  but  they  are  not  enrolled 
if  under  5;  these  learn  English  and  songs  from  hearing  the  older  ones.  The  girls 
attend  regularly  now,  though  they  are  yet  very  bashful.  The  winds  were  unusu- 
ally favorable  the  past  winter,  allowing  them  to  catch  an  abundance  of  seals;  so 
that  at  no  time  was  there  suffering  from  lack  of  food. 

They  have  at  last  learned  to  manufacture  whisky.  A  whaler  brought  a  woman 
from  Point  Hope  who  taught  them.  They  use  about  5  auarts  of  molasses  and  3  of 
flour  to  a  5-gallon  coal  oil  can  of  water.  This  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  from  four 
to  seven  days,  when  it  is  heated,  the  vapor  passing  through  an  old  gun  barrel 
which  is  kept  cool,  thus  condensing  it.  This  yields  about  a  quart  of  whisky. 
Several  houses  were  making  it  all  winter,  and  drunken  men  were  not  uncommon. 

The  children  are  cleaner,  and  show  a  decided  improvement  in  every  way.  We 
try  to  have  all  the  people  clean  themselves  up  when  the  Bear  comes,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  do  in  their  way.  We  think  we  have  gained  their  confidence,  and 
look  forward  for  greater  improvements  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Unalaska,—Miaa  M.  E.  Mellor,  teacher,  and  Miss  M.  Salamatoff,  assistant; 
enrollment,  48;  population,  Aleut.  Miss  Mellor  reports  as  follows:  '*The  school 
opened  September  1,  1896,  with  an  enrollment  of  39  children;  48  were  on  the  roll 
at  the  close  of  school.  This  represents  the  number  of  regular  attendants  only. 
At  intervals  during  the  year  we  had  an  attendance  of  56  for  a  week  at  a  time- 
almost  all  the  children  in  the  village.  When  the  Russian  school  closed  for  the 
holidays  many  of  the  boys  came  to  our  school  regularly  during  that  time.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  the  *  American '  school,  as  they  called  it,  and  when  they  came  to 
ask  permission  to  attend,  if  only  for  a  short  season,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
them,  although  we  were  overcrowded  without  them.  For  over  a  month  we  had 
two  children  from  the  distant  island  of  Sannakh.  Their  mother  brought  them  to 
me,  and,  through  an  interpreter,  asked  if  I  would  take  them  into  our  school.    The 
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children,  as  a  whole,  have  worked  well  at  their  studies,  and  their  progress  has  been 
encouraging.  In  arithmetic  the  highest  class  has  commenced  work  in  fractions, 
and  almost  half  of  the  pnpils  can  do  examples  in  multiplication  and  long  division 
with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  phonic  drill  and  to  the  construction  of  English  sentences.  We  have  exercises 
in  composition  thre^  times  a  week,  some  familiar  object  being  taken;  and  after 
reading  or  talking  about  it  the  children  would  write  on  their  slates  what  they 
could  remember  about  it.  These  written  exercises  were  read  aloud  in  class  and 
criticised,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  the  use  of  English.  We  have  no  text- 
books on  United  States  history,  but  I  read  to  the  older  pupils  from  a  '  Yonng 
Folks '  hietory  and  then  talked  about  it.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  read- 
ing; each  class  has  had  two  lessons  a  day.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increasing 
love  for  the  study.  Elementary  drawing,  physiology,  and  geography  have  also 
had  their  proper  place  in  school  work,  with  gratifying  results.  The  work  of  the 
year  has  been  very  pleasant  and  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging." 

Unga.—O.  R.  McKiuuoy,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population,  white  and  Alevt. 
Mr.  McKinney  submits  the  following  report:  **  During  the  summer^  authority  was 
granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the 
schoolhouse,  to  be  used  as  a  library  room.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
secure  the  services  of  a  carpenter,  I  commenced  school  on  August  24,  in  order  to 
get  in  as  much  time  as  possible  before  the  carpenter  was  ready.  I  continued 
school  until  the  last  of  September.  I  then  closed  school  and  set  to  work  with  the 
carpenter  at  the  building,  so  that  it  might  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  About 
the  last  of  October  we  had  the  work  far  enough  along  to  enable  us  to  have  school 
again.  During  the  holidays  the  carpenter  completed  the  work,  and  from  January 
10  our  school  continued  until  May  30  without  interruption.  My  pupils  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  we  seem  to  have  the  full  symjxathy  and  sup- 
port of  aUthe  patrons.  On  March  12  we  had  an  exhibition,  which  was  c^^nsidered 
a  grand  success.  The  school  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before,  the  moral 
tone  of  our  village  has  been  much  better  during  the  year  than  ever,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  discourage  me  in  my  work.  Our  library  is  still  increasing,  and  is  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  readers.  Books  will  be  thankfully  received.  We 
are  much  in  need  of  an  organ  or  some  musical  instrument  in  our  school." 

Kadiak: — C.  C.  Solter,  teacher;  enrollment,  52;  population,  Russian  Creoles. 
Mr.  Solter  writes:  **  My  larger  pupils  did  excellent  work  in  language  and  drawing. 
I  am  sometimes  surprised  to  get  such  well- written  sentences,  when  I  consider  that 
outside  of  the  schoolroom  scarcely  a  word  of  English  is  spoken.  In  drawing  they 
excel,  and  make  better  progress  than  the  average  American  children.  In  arith- 
metic they  are  not  so  apt,  yet  I  have  third-reader  pupils  who  handle  fractions 
very  readily.  They  take  much  interest  also  in  geography  and  history.  If  anyone 
doubts  whether  it  pays  for  these  children  to  attend  school,  the  parents  of  the 
children  certainly  do  not.  They  want  their  children  to  learn,  and  are  proud  to 
receive  a  letter  from  an  absent  son  or  daughter. 

"  Many  children  who  live  in  settlements  where  there  is  no  school  would  be  sent 
here  if  we  could  board  them.  I  have  been  asked  several  times  by  white  men  to 
take  in  their  boy  or  girl,  that  he  or  she  could  have  the  benefit  of  an  education. 
So  far  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate  anyone,  though  the  parents 
were  willing  to  pay  board  for  their  children.  There  is  no  place  here  where  a 
child  could  be  properly  cared  for;  all  the  people  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  their  own  children.  Our  house  is  too  small.  If  we  did  take  them  we  would 
soon  be  overcrowded  in  our  schoolroom,  which  is  barely  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  Kadiak  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  boarding  school  were 
started  the  children  would  flock  in  from  all  parts  of  this  district.  This  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  a  school.  There  would  be  regularity  in  attendance. 
Being  in  school  constantly,  they  would  soon  learn  to  use  the  English  language 
fluently,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Russian  and  Aleut.  They  would  thus  exercise 
an  influence  for  good  over  the  other  children  and  become  thoroughly  American- 
ized. Several  families  now  live  in  Kadiak  in  order  that  their  children  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  school.  The  fathers  are  at  work  at  distant  stations.  Many 
more  would  do  the  same  thing  if  they  could  afford  it.  Every  year  I  furnish  a 
number  of  books  to  parents  living  at  a  distance,  who  begin  the  education  of  their 
children  at  home.  1  hope  that  Congress  will  increase  our  appropriations  until  in 
the  near  future  every  child  in  Alaska  may  have  a  chance  for  a  common-school 
education.  I  can  not  close  my  report  without  urging  again  the  necessity  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  The  Russian  schools  are  able  to  compel  attendance  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  American  teachers  can  only  urge  the  advantages  to 
be  secured  with  indifferent  success.  Some  resident  of  the  village  should  be 
appointed  with  full  authority  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  recalcitrant  young- 
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flters.  The  children  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  garden  seeds  that  were 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among  their  parents.  At  first  I 
gave  a  puckage  of  seeds  to  one  child  in  each  family,  thinking  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient, but  the  rest  thought  themselves  slighted  and  wept  so  piteously  that  I  had 
to  giye  each  child  a  package.  They  evidently  made  good  use  of  them,  as  small 
gardens  can  be  seen  scattered  all  over  town.  Many  of  them  had  never  planted 
seeds  before." 

Karluk.—^.  B.  Dnnmire,  teacher;  enrollment,  28;  i>opnlation,  whites  and 
Aleuts.  The  school  year  has  shown  decided  progress  in  the  various  branches  of 
school  work.  The  i)eople  are  learning  to  discriminate  between  Americans  and  the 
fishermen  and  sailors  who  come  to  this  great  canning  station  during  the  summer 
months.  Of  course,  the  opposition  of  the  Russian  Church  is  as  decided  as  ever. 
The  children  have  been  better  clad  than  they  were  last  winter,  still  some  of  them 
come  to  school  in  their  bare  feet  even  on  cold  days.  The  iwpulation  is  decreasmg 
rapidly,  owing  largely  to  the  poverty  of  the  natives,  coupled  with  their  drunken- 
ness and  immorality.  The  fishermen  are  the  chief  cause  of  these  two  vices.  Of  the 
children  bom  during  the  last  two  years,  but  one  remains  alive.  The  United  States 
commissioner  at  Unalaska,  700  miles  away,  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Here  there  is  no  means  whatever  of  punishing 
the  perpetrators  of  crime.  Still  there  is  hope  for  the  children  in  that  they  are 
rapidly  learning  the  English  lang^uage  and  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  take  care 
of  thonselves.  It  is  yet  possible  to  repair  some  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done 
them. 

fiaine*.— -W.  W.  Warne,  teacher;  enrollment,  68;  population.  Thlinget.  Mr. 
Wame  writes:  **  This  report  closes  the  sixth  year  of  my  services  as  teacher  of  this 
school.  The  year  has  been  our  best.  More  real  advancement  has  been  made 
than  in  any  previous  year;  the  attendance  has  not  been  much  larger,  but  it  has 
been  more  regular  and  we  have  not  had  so  many  raw  recruits.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren around  here  have  been  to  school  more  or  less,  so  that  instead  of  it  being  the 
exception  to  find  a  child  that  has  attended  school  it  is  now  the  exception  to  find 
one  who  has  not  attended,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  If  we  continue  work  a  few 
years  longer,  we  shall  have  reached  almost  all  the  children,  and  our  work  will  be 
firmly  established.  In  my  experience  with  the  parents  I  can  not  help  but  notice 
that  they  begin  to  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  a  child  to  remain  illiterate,  and  all 
show  more  or  less  eagerness  to  have  their  children  attend  school.  The  change  in 
this  respect  during  the  past  six  years  is  very  noticeable.  I  see  a  bright  future  for 
our  work,  although  I  can  not  deny  that  there  is  a  dark  side,  but  the  progress  cer- 
tainly has  been  encouraging,  and  I  hope  that  the  good  work  may  be  pushed  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

SUka,  Nol. — Mrs.  G.  Knapp,  teacher;  enrollment,  39;  population,  white,  Amer- 
ican, and  Russian.  The  regiuarity  of  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory, largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  offered  prizes  for  punctuality. 
Because  of  the  many  changes  among  the  naval  and  civil  officials  stationed  at 
Sitka' there  are  changes  in  the  school.  Children  from  the  States  come  and  go 
with  their  parents,  and  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  work  of  the  school  with  the 
work  done  m  cities  in  the  East.  Mrs.  Knapp  states  that  children  from  the  States 
enter  classes  with  Sitka  children  of  their  own  age.  A  circulating  library  is  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  school,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  much  enjoyment 
to  the  children. 

Sitka,  No,  J?.— Miss  Cassia  Patton,  teacher,  and  Miss  Flora  Campbell,  assistant; 
enrollment,  154;  population,  Thlinget.  The  following  is  Miss  Patton's  report: 
"There  being  two  teachers,  we  were  able  to  give  more  individual  instruction, 
which  is  especially  helpful  to  these  non-English  speaking  children.  Our  girls  and 
small  boys  enjoyed  knitting  very  much.  In  sewing,  we  found  some  of  the  girls 
quite  apt  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  the  boys  were  pleased  to  learn  how  to  sew 
<Hi  buttons,  especially  when  they  were  allowed  to  replace  any  lost  from  their  gar- 
ments. Much  of  our  work  is  developing  their  knowledge  of  English,  which  is  not 
spoken  in  their  homes.  I  have  a  small  collectit)n  of  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded at  home,  of  which  they  soon  learn  the  English  names.  About  the  1st  of 
November  the  Russian  parochial  school  opened  and  took  from  us  some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  faithful  followers  of  the  Rtisso-Qreek  Church,  but  many  continued 
to  go  to  both  schools  irregularly  in  order  to  be  sure  of  two  Christmas  trees.  One 
day  the  janitor  of  the  Russian  school  came  into  our  school  and  asked  for  all  the 
'Russian  Indians,*  as  followers  of  the  Greek  Church  are  called.  I  replied  (Miss 
Campbell  interpreting)  that  I  did  not  distinguish  between  Russian  Indians  or  any 
other  kind,  and  that  this  was  a  Government  public  school,  where  all  were  on  the 
same  footing.  He  began  picking  them  out;  then  I  told  him  that  they  were  all 
Americans  and  could  come  here  if  they  pleased.    Taking  the  flag,  which  we  are  in 
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the  habit  of  saluting,  I  spoke  to  the  children  and  told  them  that  if  their  x>Mrent8 
wished  them  to  oome  to  this  school  no  one  else  had  anything  to  say  about  it  I 
was  only  sorry  that  I  could  not  say  to  the  parents  that  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  they  must  send  their  children  to  learn  English,  or  American,  as 
they  term  it.  In  January  there  was  great  feasting  and  dancing  in  the  native 
village  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  a  hundred  visitors  from  Hoonah,  which  interfered 
considerably  with  our  attendance.  Then  came  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough 
and  the  usual  spring  exodus  for  fish  eggs.  Immediately  after  Christmas  I  offered 
prizes  to  be  given  on  Washington's  Birthday  to  those  whose  attendance  was  good 
until  that  time;  seven  were  worthy  of  dolls  or  mouth  organs,  and  one,  whose  rec- 
ord was  excellent,  I  deemed  worthy  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  very  happy  boy  he 
was,  for  I  believe  it  was  his  first  whole  new  suit.  My  next  effort  to  increase  the 
attendance  and  punctuality  was  to  buy  a  number  of  toys  which  I  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  play  with  before  each  session. 

-  **  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  distributed  garden  seeds  during  the  last  months 
of  school,  thus  keeping  the  children  in  attendance  and  interesting  the  parents. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  the  Agricultural  Department,  I  was 
able  to  distribute  a  greater  quantity  this  year.  In  this  work  I  have  been  very 
much  assisted  by  my  father,  who  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  allowed  me  to 
bring  my  classes  to  his  garden,  where  he  showed  them  how  to  plant  and  weed. 
The  great  drawback  to  their  gardening  is  that  they  have  had  the  habit  of  planting 
on  distant  islands,  only  visiting  them  from  time  to  time.  A  be^nning  has  now 
been  made  in  making  gardens  m  the  Sitka  village.  If  they  contmue  to  do  this,  I 
believe  it  will  tend  to  make  them  build  their  houses  farther  apart,  which  will  be 
an  improvement  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  and  perhaps  tend  to  break  up  the 
custom  of  several  families  living  in  the  same  house.  I  have  yet  a  further  i  nterest in 
this  gardening.  My  father  is  experimenting  in  the  raising  of  flax,  which,  I  beheve, 
is  just  the  thing  for  this  country.  I  have  had  a  wooden  loom  built,  which  the 
natives,  who  are  apt  vnth  tools,  can  copy,  and  I  propose  to  teach  the  women  to 
weave  rag  carpet.  These  carpets  will  make  their  homes  more  attractive;  and  if 
the  flax  is  a  success,  the  industries  of  gardening  and  weaving  will  be  oi^en  to  them. 
Of  course  this  will  be  slow  work,  but  as  the  fisning  and  hunting  diminish  we  need 
to  have  industries  in  which  they  are  interested  ready  for  them.'' 

Juneau,  No,  i.— S.  A.  Keller,  teacher;  enrollment,  86;  population,  white. 
Juneau  is  the  largest  town  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  the  school  is  working  on  a 
course  that  will  soon  reach  the  high-school  p'ade.  However,  vrtth  only  one 
teacher  it  is  difficult  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  give  each  pupil  the  training  neces- 
sary for  individual  intellectual  growth.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  on  the  streets.  A  law  for  compulsory  r^ular  attendance  at  school 
would  be  a  great  benefit. 

JuneaUy  No.  ;^.— Miss  Elizabeth  Saxman,  teacher;  enrollment,  26;  population, 
Thlinget.  Miss  Saxman  writes:  **  The  spirit  of  emulation  that  prevailed  among 
the  children  during  the  entire  term  was  indeed  encouraging.  The  boys  and  ^Is 
seemed  more  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic  than  ever  before.  More  than  a  little 
rivalry  was  manifested.  The  lack  of  this  used  to  annoy  me  considerably,  as  some 
of  the  largest  pui)ils  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  they  made  any  progress  or  not 
In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  native  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  They  give  you  faithful  promises  when  you  go  to  see  them,  and  say  that 
they  will  send  their  children  *  to-morrow '  or  *  next  week  '—in  f  8ict,  say  anything 
to  settle  the  question  for  the  present.  However,  I  feel  that  we  shall  surely  reach 
them  satisfactorily  this  winter,  since  Mr.  Fred  Moore  (a  native  graduate  of  the 
Sitka  school)  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  native  police.  He  is  doing  a  grand 
work  among  his  people." 

Jacfcsow.— Miss  C.  Baker,  teacher;  enrollment,  84;  population,  Thlinget.  Miss 
Baker  reports  as  follows:  **At  the  commencement  of  the  term  but  few  of  the 
natives  had  returned  from  their  summer  hunting.  After  the  village  had  filled  np 
I  went  around  and  talked  with  each  family  of  the  importance  of  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  school  regularly.  As  a  result,  every  child  in  town  that  was  large  enough 
came  to  school.  I  used  every  effort  to  increase  their  interest  and  keep  them  in 
school,  and  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  the  irregularity  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  occurred  being  the  fault  of  the  parents  and  not  of  me  children.  We 
have  kept  the  schoolroom  well  tilled,  well  cleaned,  and  well  ventilated  throughout 
the  term.  The  interest  and  progress  have  been  commendable,  arithmetic  and 
writing  being  the  favorite  studies.  The  discoura^ng  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
continual  coming  and  going  of  the  natives  from  village  to  village,  which  greatly 
interferes  with  regularity  of  attendance.  However,  I  think  we  have  had  an 
excellent  school. " 

Fort  WrangeL—UiBs  Anna  R.  Kelsey,  teacher;  enrollment,  64;  population. 
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Thiinget.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the  schools  in  Alaska,  having  been  established  in. 
1877.  From  that  time  nntil  the  present  It  has  continued  to  be  a  means  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  natives  in  this  region.  Here  the  native  chief,  Shakes,  has  been 
of  considerable  assistance  in  securinK  the  attendance  of  the  children. 

Saxman, — J.  W.  Yoxmg,  teacher;  Miss  M.  J.  Young,  assistant  teacher;  enroll- 
ment, 75;  population,  Tminget.  Mr.  Young  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
year:  **  The  year  has  made  a  great  change  in  the  size  of  the  community,  and  if 
that  is  to  be  a  test,  we  have  succeeded  very  well.  When  I  arrived  here  in  the  fall 
of  1895  to  build  up  a  temperance,  self-governing  community  there  was  no  building 
here  except  the  schoolhouse.  Now  we  have  a  village  of  24  houses,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  120.  As  you  know,  the  Thlingets  do  not  remain  in  one  place  during  the 
entire  year,  but  go  to  their  himting  and  fishing  grounds  at  the  proper  season. 
During  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  we  had  quite  a  good 
school,  and  the  pupils  made  good  progress  m  their  studies,  especially  the  younger 
ones.  Some  of  them  did  not  know  a  single  letter  when  they  came  in  the  fall  and 
now  they  are  in  the  Second  Reader.  We  find  it  difl&cult  to  get  the  older  ones  to 
attend  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  consequently  their  progress  is  slow. 

"We  have  had  some  encouragements  in  our  work.  The  natives  have  been  very 
land  and  even  generous  to  us,  doing  what  they  could  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us. 
Bnt  we  have  had  some  discouragements  as  well.  Although  we  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  intoxicating  liquor  out  of  the  village,  yet  the  effects  of  its  use  elsewhere 
have  reached  us.  In  February  the  natives  became  intoxicated  at  Ketchikan,  and 
in  a  drunken  fight  a  Cape  Fox  native  struck  a  Tongas  native  on  the  head  with  a 
rifle,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The  Tongas  tribe  demanded  pay  for  the 
life  of  their  tribesman  and  the  Cape  Fox  people  gave  them  200  blankets.  Then 
the  Tongas  men  demanded  the  life  of  a  Cape  Fox  chief,  as  the  murdered  man  had 
been  a  chief.  The  Cape  Fox  tribe  refused,  and  their  wan-iors  armed  themselves 
to  resist  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Tongas  men.  Some  of  the  latter  came  down 
from  Ketchikan  in  their  war  paint,  with  rifles  and  knives,  bent  on  killing.  The 
women  and  children  crowded  into  the  schoolhouse,  in  terror.  However,  when  the 
attacking  party  found  that  our  people  were  ready  for  them  and  determined  to 
make  a  stout  resistance,  they  returned  without  firing  a  shot.  This  trouble  is  very 
unfortunate  for  Saxman,  as  it  has  made  hard  feeling  between  the  two  tribes  that 
we  were  gathering  together,  and  I  fear  will  keep  a  number  of  the  Tongas  people 
from  coming  to  Saxman. 

**I  found  that  there  was  great  need  for  a  store  in  our  new  settlement,  so  I  put 
up  a  suitable  building  and  sent  for  my  son,  who  laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  and  is 
conducting  a  successnil  business.    It  is  a  great  help  to  the  community." 
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Table  I.— General  statement  of  the  cvpcnditure  of  all  ajypropriations 


1HH4. 
$2.-,,  000. 00 

lSiU-85. 

18H>-«6. 

1S86-87. 

1887-^.    1    18S8-88. 

1 

Original  fund  to  ostablisliRchool.s 

1 

Balanoo  oripriral  fund,  forward. . 
Annual  ai»T)ro].riati(»ti      

$.•3,000.00 

$2i,5'"52.33 

15.  UUO.  0L> 

JC^443.83  1 

2r>,0U0.U)  i$4U,W«).00 

1 

From  fund  for  education  of  In-                      | 
dianfl                                  , 

SixTia!  approi)rLat ion  for  Circle  1                    1 

1 

2.^000.00 

' 

Total     aiiunuit    nvailable 

24..'WJ.23 

~4".S«W.44J 
1,200.00 

4,  'Jtii.  r>:j 

4in!.  29 
12.->.  75 

280.  Ot) 

2fi.nS3.23 
"ll.w:i5r97" 

1.200.00 

3.313.vS0 

4.710.45 

377. 14 

310. 00 

71.  ?i 

189.33 

2:}l.oo 

aiMj.oo 

22,(>}9.40 
3,443.83 

3P  443  K^  1  ^^  f^f^  on 

_-       ..-:. 

11,940.(1/ 

' 

lt>,  4>e.  72 

1 

2r)7.  (V> 

1.VJ.H7 

14.85 

1, 4.-10.  <l» 
2,G36.fi(i 

100.  ,J0 

i.ier74 

18.00 

nent    '          

1 

etc      ' 

1 1 

2:?>.a) 

i:*j.:is 
so.  00 

T.41:>.tO 
18,000.00 

1 1 

110.71 

574. 90 

r,.  8711. 45 

1,300.00 

24.260.82 

1                    1 

1 

1     

2,2.'i0.lX) 

437.77  1  13,479.00 
:M,5(>2.2:>     11,083.23 

! 

39,9W.40 

Biilanco    original  fund  carri«?d 
ovvr 

iri.coo.oo 

Balun'c    all    f>tlu'r    ai>pr<)i)ria- 
tious  unoxix'Lidod 

4.1  si.  01 

LOT) 

--J 

22, 108. 40 
19.33 

Co«t  of  public  R<h(»<)ls,  not  iii- 
dudini?  cost  of  bi'.ildinp*  and 
Contract  .schools      .          

437.77 

11,229.00 
23.06 

17,087.37 
19.00 

14,588.40 
15.91 

Cost  pi.'r  capita  ol  cnrollnitint                ..... 

1 
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|18S)-»). 

1890-91. 

ISUl-SC 

1 
181)2-93.        1893-W. 

1894  95. 

189,5  90. 

189t>-97. 

Total. 

$25, 0)0. 00 

1 

;p,w).(J6  $.>),(xx).o6  $56,6o6.0() 

$4o,ax).oo  ^,ax».o.) 

?HO(M).0O 
5,000.00 

$;?),  0)0.00 

5,000.00 

S:JO,(K)0.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 

3<)0,(itK).00 
15,CX)t).00 

1       ; 

1.500.00 

. 

TB:.4;r 

2,b7i».Sl 
72  to 

50.o;x).(3o 

'12.81*1.07" 
2,  y.-.t.  ii» 
2,  on.  13 

3l'J.  54 
3 ».  00 

.xX00().f« 

12.215.07 
3.280.0) 
3,098.23 

""427  ."36' 

40.000.00 

13,7r>8.0t)" 

3,280.00 

2,244.5fi 

;i:w.  28 

7«i8.W 

30.000.00 

~14.;k»5.1w 

2, 880. 00 
2,l;30.02 

3.->,000.00 

r7,'M^i.:ar 

3,02h.:{0 
2,9:ll>.(i3 
1.371.34 
1,58.-).  55 
200.00 

:i2.07 
1.527.47 
3,435.25 

.T>.*000.00 

22,0ti2.42^ 

3, 18!).  00 

3,  :w).  13 

32. 55 

2-33.14 

200.00 

:i2.').  20 

1,W7.30 

3,510.00 



36.500.00 

2lJ29:j.72^ 

3.  .580.00 

5,544.24 

04.04 

57i.61 

22.5. 00 

183.18 

68.3. 88 

1,850.00 

431..5O).00 

!•;:}.  749.  S2 
ii).  159.37 

:>.;.<)'.i..59 

V.0J7.  SI4 



1,411.37 

200.00 

14.00 

783.50 

5.(N{.:{<t 

44S..-i<) 
444.  r*) 

1.911  (X) 

ajo.oo 

i,5e').oo 

11.00 
1,511.55 

l,Of)0.00 
17,010.tt) 

1,:k,U79 

573. 55 
l,72»i.80 
:5<.3»30.61 

i,  003. 76 

8,  (V  19.79 
2fi.  .>i<5. 56 

3i,i:ii2 

28,98t).0a 

8,000.00 

KJ.5.404.73 

48,.o3(i.55 

4»,«yy.95 

4»,0O4.a> 

33,'J51.30 

29,820.55     ;L»,0-»8.40 

;W,989.70 

33,908.07 

417,944.95 

Iftv^l",  1             .05 

9:15.  &5 

20,024.35 
25.  tW 

48.  CI 

21,912.39 
27.00 

179.45    0  3.071.00    r»1.010..'J0 

a  2, 501. 33 

13.;vM.05 

15,6^>.43     19,912.-18 
/      3J.5*)           20.73 

i 

21,820.55     28,503.15     30,479.70 
27. 04            27. 70            25. 46 

32,U'<.07 
25.00 

2.-j0,O)3.66 
23.62 

0 Those  balances  are  reserved  awaiting  the  acceptance  of  the  school  building  at  Unalaska. 
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Tablb  Ih— Statistics  of  public 


Length  of  school  term  and  enrollment  of  pupils  each  year,    i 

1885-86.       1     1886-87.      ,      1887-«a      1     U88-89. 

1889-9a     i 

Public  Bchoola 

91 

^ 

00 

i 

if 

^ 

00 

OS 

4i 
g 

s 

1  ! 

Afoproftk 

9 

...... 

6 
9 
9 

...... 

6 

^   0 

24 
67 

144 

110 
25 
67 
81 

81 

9 
9 

'"'9' 

8 
9 
9 
9 
9 

""9 
9 

55 
94 

(a) 
90 

128 

106 
36 
58 
68 

(a) 
90 
75 

8        ^  ' 

Doutrlas  Citv  No.  1          ...    . 

84 
87 
96 
(a) 

106 
43 
123 
236 

184 

9 

...... 

8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
...... 

9 

5 

8 

9 

...... 

9 
9 
9 

2 

50 

Douglas  City  No.  2 

.     . 

ftj  1 

Fort  Wrangel 

9 
9 
9 
9 

Si  ' 

HalDcs   -. ..... ... 

(a)  ■ 

Jackson 

JuDeau  No.  1 

87 
31 

Juneau  No.  2 

51 

Kadiak 

67 

Karluk 

'% 

(0) 

KiUisnoo 

6 

3a ! 

Klawock 

68 

Kake 

SitkaNo.l  

9 
6 

43 

n 

(a) 

9 
9 
9 

60 
138 
35 

9 
9 
9 

60 
00 
26 

9 
9 

67 
51 

(a) 

9 
9 
9 

58 

Sitka  No.  2 

83 

Ungfa 

24 

Unalaska 

Port  Clarence  ......      

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a> 

,   («> 

Meilakahtla 

St.  Lawrence  Island 

Saxman 

Hoonah  

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 

1 

Circle  City 

Point  Barrow 

" 

Total 

487 

1,144 

895 

917 

764 

a  No  school. 

Note.— In  addition  to  supporting  the  above  public  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation  pays  the 
salaries  of  three  industrial  teachers  in  the  Sitka  Industrial  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  o! 
150. 
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schools  in  Alaska  from  1886  to  1897, 


T^iength  of  school  term  and  enrollment  of  pnpils  each  year. 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1802-93. 

1893-94. 

18W-95. 

lM>5-96. 

•       1.S96-97. 

<     i 

+i 

as 

^ 

a> 

4i 

00 

4i 

(0 

4i 

X 

4^ 

00 

^ 

•^^ 

s 

xa^. 

§ 

^^ 

8 

A^ 

-^n 

•«n 

§ 

A    . 

.  «5  ; 

1 

^1 

1 

05 

o5 

1 
1 

05 

1 

05 

a 
1 

H 

a    1 

S 

W 

^ 

» 

^ 

!N 

>3 

^^ 

■    ^'i 

37 

7 

36 

8 

40 

9 

38 

9 

38 

9 

39 

(a) 

9  i 

23 

9 

25 

8 

13 

9 

30 

0 

42 

9 

67 

*      7 

75 

68 

9 

U 

9 

108 

9 

87 

7 

26 

(a) 

8 

32 

'       9  1 

03 

9 

49 

9 

49 

9 

54 

8 

61 

9 

82 

9 

64 

'.     ..J 

(a) 

9 

80 

9 

54 

9 

41 

0 

64 

8 

60 

9 

68 

100 

9 

100 

9 

82 

8 

90 

7 

80 

8 

64 

9 

84 

9 

33 

9 

IM 

9 

23 

9 

25 

9 

54 

9 

70 

9 

86 

9 

51 

9 

75 

» 

61 

9 

65 

9 

60 

9 

67 

0 

70 

9 

80 

9 

ee 

9 

74 

9 

60 

9 

56 

8 

49 

9 

52 

9 

33 

9 

29 

(a) 

'% 

(a) 

9 

27 

9 

28 

9 

68 

2 

83 

9 

137 

5 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

50 

2 
3 
9 

38 
60 
60 

(a) 

(a) 

2 

to 

(a) 

9 

54 

9 

50 

7 

43 

9 

67 

9 

40 

9 

39 

8 

55 

9 

64 

9 

48 

9 

110 

9 

180 

9 

156 

9 

154 

(a> 

8 

33 

8 

35 

9 

36 

9 

40 

9 

44 

9 

40 

9 

7 

24 

30 

9 

8 

39 
66 

9 
9 

39 
66 

9 
9 

48 

1 

(a) 

(o) 

6 

20 

53 

1 

6 

7 

106 
62 

""9* 
7 
8 
9 

(a) 
68 
31 
144 

HH 

(«) 

"■9" 
8 
5 
7 

8 
0 

(a) 
06 

■" 

75 

120 

'  i 

13a 

43 

. 

66 

1 

1 

^**i 

798 

794 

: 

807 

1,000 

1,197    

i,3a5 
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Table  llh—Erection  of  school  buildings  in  Alaska. 


Public  schools. 


Cost 


Character. 


Dimen- 
sions. 


Date  of 
payment. 


Fund  from  which  paid. 


Sitka,  No.  1  (whites)  . 


Killisnoo  (natives)  ... 
Sitka, No. 3  (natives). 


Juneau,  No.  1  (whites) 
Juneau,  No..  3    (na- 
tives). 

Douglas,No.l  (whites) 


Douq:la3    (Trcadwell 

mine)  (whites). 
Kake  (Datives) 


Saxnian  (natives) 

Chilkat  (natives) 


Hoonah  (natives) 

Kadiak  (whites  and 
natives). 

Afogrnak  (whites  and 
natives). 

Karluk  (whites  and 

natives). 
Unalaska  (natives) . . . 

St.  Lawrence  Island 
(natives). 

Port    Clarence    (na- 
tives). 


$2,000.00 


231.00 
1,537.30 


2,336.25 
1.300.00 


1,200.00 

1,730.00 
376.86 

1,780.00 
350.00 

1,850.00 
2,700.00 

2,505.00 

3,505.00 
2,135.25 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 


Frame,  1  story. 


do.a 

do 


do 

do 


-do. 


do 

Log,l  story — 

Frame,  1  story. 
Log,  1  story 

Frame,  1  story 
do 


.do. 


-do. 


Frame,  U  sto- 
ries. 
Frame,  1  story. 


Log,  1  story. 


Feet. 
33^x40 


39^x35i 


33ix40 
30  x60 


SO  x20 

30  x60 

20  x30 

30  x60 

20  x30 

30  x60 

20  x30 

20  x46 

20  x4d 

55  x31 

20  X  40 

22  x32 


May  5,1888 


June  29, 1887 
Dec.  14,1888 


Oct.  23. 1888  , 
Oct.  13,1894 


May   7,1890 

Oct.  24, 1890 
July  18,1891 

Nov.  27, 1895 
July  22,1891 

Sept.  8,1897 
Dec.   6,1800 

do 

do 


Oct.  28,1895 
Oct.  31,1891 

Jan.  31,1893 


Total  cost. 


:»,536.56 


1884.    Original  fund  to 
establish    schools   in 
Alaska. 
Do. 

1887-88.     Fund,   educa- 
tion   of    children   in 
Alaska. 
Do. 

1894-95.  Fund,  educa- 
tion   of    chOdren   in 

1888-89.  Fund,  educa- 
tion  of    children  in 

189.V96.  Fund,  educa- 
tion of  Indians. 

1890-91.  Fund,  educa- 
tion   of    children   in 

A  loctlr o^ 

18M5-»<?.  Fund,  educa- 
tion of  Indians. 

1890-91.  Fund,  educa- 
tion of  children  in 
Alaska. 

18915-97.  Fund,  educa- 
tion of  Indians. 

ias8-89  and  1889-90. 
Funds,  education  of 
children  in  Alaska. 

1888-89.     Fund,    educa- 
tion   of    children  in 
Alaska. 
Do. 

1894-95.  Fund,  educa- 
tion of  Indians. 

1890-91.  Fund,  educa- 
tion   of    children  in 

\  ^  ynslf  11. 

1893-93.  Fund,  eduai- 
tion  of  children  in 
Alaska. 


a  Burned  February  18, 1894. 

Appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska, 

First  grant  to  establish  schools,  1884 S25,(K>0 

Annual  grants,  school  year— 

18H«i-87 15,000 

ia-!7-S8 35,U» 

18S.S  89 ...                                                                    -iO.OOO 

1889-90 ,              .  .'. '.  '          ...  50.000 

1890-91 .'  ..""'..'. '.'. "II."  '" '.'.".".'   ...........  50,000 

1891-93 .           '        50.000 

LS93-93 ...  40.000 

1893  94 "'" I .' .'""."■.' 30.000 

1894-95 "          ■               30,000 

1895  1)6 :.:...:..:::::..:: ::::::.:::.:::::.::....::...:...: aoos 

1890-97 30,000 

PERSONNEL. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska;  William 
Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  assistant  agent  of  education  in  Alaska:  William  A.  Kelly, 
Pennsylvania,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern  district  of  Alaska. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


Sitka,  Edward  de  Groff,  Charles  D.  Rogers,  John  G.  Brady;  Juneau,  JohnG. 
Heid,  Karl  Koehler;  Douglas,  P.  H.  Fox,  Albert  Anderson:  Treadwell,  Bobert 
Duncan,  jr.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell;  Fort  Wrangel,  Thomas  Wilson,  Finis  Cagle; 
Kadiak,  Nicolai  Kashevaroff,  F.  Sargent,  H.  P.  Cope;  Unga,  C.  M.  Dederick. 
Michael  Dowd,  George  Levitt.  %  i 
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Teachers  in  public  schools. 


SchooL 


Teacher. 


State. 


''I 


Sitka,  No.  1 Mrs.  Gertrude  Knapp ,  Pennsylvania. 

cj*v«  v«  a  /Miss  Cassia  Fatten I         Do. 

bitta,  ACS iMiss  Flora  Campbell '  Alaska. 

Juneau,  No.  1 1  S.  A.  Keller Indiana. 

Juneau,  No.  3 !  Miss  Elizabeth  Baxman ^.  J  Pennsylvania. 

Hoonah Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarlaud Alaska. 


Douglas,  No.  1 Miss  Anna  Hnunicutt California. 

Douglas,  No.  3 Miss  K.  T.  Williaraa Do. 

FortWraugel Miss  Anna  R.  Kelsey Pennsylvania. 

Jackson Miss  C.  Baker Ala.ska. 

Oft,rtT.on  !/'^*  ^-  Young Washington. 

^^^^ ;\Miss  M.  J.  f  oung Do. 

Hainei I  Rev.  W.  W.  Warne New  Jersey. 


C.  ('.  Solter Kan.=?,i3. 

R.  B.  Duinniro N"W  Jersey. 

O,  R.  McKiiiney Pc  .Ti.»vlvania. 

/MissM.  E.  Mellor Now  Vork. 

\Mii     --        -" 


Kadiak. 
Karluk. 
Unga 

Unala^ka ,\Mis8  M.  Salamatoflf Alaska. 

Port  Clarence T.  L.  Brevig Miinierota. 

St.  Lawrence  Island I  V.  C.  Uambell I'»\v:i. 

(Jape  Prince  of  Wales '  Thomas  Hanna <  aiitornia 

Circle  City MLhs  Anna  Fulcoraer N*'bra.'>ika. 

Point  Barrow |  Ij.  M.  Stevenson Oliio. 

!F.  E.  Frobeso ( Germany . 

Ooo.  J.  Berk New  York. 

Miss  Olga  Hilton Alaska. 

I  t 


TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN   CHURCH   MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

Point  HopcS,  B.  Driggs,  M.  D.,  Rev.  H.  E.  Edson. 

^«r/A:.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Mi«s  Bertha  W.  Sabine. 

Fort  Adavis, — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jules  L.  Prevost,  Mary  V.  Glenton,  M.  D. 

Juneau.— Rev.  Henry  Beer. 

Domjlas  Island,— VLqy.  A.  J.  Campbell. 

#Si7A'a.— Bishop  Peter  Trimble  Rowe. 

Circle  City, — Rev.  B.  Bo  wen. 

Congregational, 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,— lilx,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hanna. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Kosj/revs7cy,^'Rey,  R.  Crimont,  S.  J.,  and  Brothers  Rosati,  S.  J.;  Marchesio,  S.  J.; 
Cunnmgham,  S.  J.;  Bisters  M.  Stephen,  M.  Joseph,  M.  Winfred,  M.  Anguilbert, 
M.  Heloise,  and  M.  Damascene. 

Kulato,—liey.  A.  Ragam,  S.  J.;  Rev.  F.  Monroe,  S.  J.,  and  Brother  Giordano,  S.  J. 

Shageluk. — Rev.  William  Jndge,  S.  J. 

Vrhhamute,  Kuskokwim  River,— Rev,  A.  Robant,  S.  J. 

St.  Josephs,  Yukon  Delta.— Rev,  J.  Treca,  S.  J.;  Rev.  A.  Parodi,  S.  J.;  Rev.  F. 
Bamnm,  S.  J.;  Brothers  Twohigg,  S.  J.,  and  Negro,  8.  J.,  and  Sisters  M.  Zyphe- 
rine,  M.  Benedict,  M.  Pmdence,  and  M.  Pauline. 

t/wneaw.— Rev.  J.  B.  Rene  and  Sisters  Mary  Zeno,  M.  Peter,  and  M.  Bousecour. 

3Ioravians, 

Bethel.r-Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kilbuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Helmick,  Miss 
Mary  Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Romig,  M.  D. 
Quiegaluk, — Mr.  Ivan  Harrison  (Eskimo). 
Tulaksagamute. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Skuviuk  (Eskimos). 
Kalchkachagamute.—'MT,  and  Mrs.  George  Nukachluk  (Eskimos^. 
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Akaigamiut.—'Mr,  Neck  (Eskimo). 
Uyauig.—Rey.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  L.  Webber. 

Quinehaha.—'MT.  L.  Kawagleg  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Boroka  (Eskimos). 
CaintieL—Rey.  and  Mrs.  John  Schoechert,  Rev.  S.  H.  Rock,  Misses  Mary  and 
Emma  Hnber,  Miss  P.  C.  King. 

Methodist  Episcopal, 

Unalaska. — Miss  Agnes  S.  Sowle,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Rinch,  Miss  Ada  Mellor. 

Friends, 

Douglas  City. —Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Reploge.     (No  report.) 
iCa/ce.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon.     (No  report.) 

Baptists, 

Wood  Island. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  Miss  Alice  Thompson. 

Presbyterian,  - 

Point  Barrow. — L.  M.  Stevenson. 

St,  Laicrence  Island, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Ghunbell. 

Haines,— Rey.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wame,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sheets,  Miss  Fannie  H. 
Willard  (native). 

Hootiah,— Rey,  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Austin,  Mrs.  John  W.  McParland,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Howell. 

Jiincaic— Rey,  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Condit,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Jones,  Miss  Sue 
Davis,  Miss  M.  E.  Gould,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moore  (natives). 

Sitka,— Rey,  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  E.  Austin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  P.  Shull,  Dr.  B.  K. 
Wilbur.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Heizer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sasman,  Mrs.  A.  Carter,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Wal- 
lace, Miss  A.  J.  Manning,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Paul  (native),  Mr.  P.  Solberg. 

Fort  Wranqell,  —Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Thwing. 

JocArson.— Eev.  and  Mrs.  J,  Loomis  Gould,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 

Church  of  England, 

Bwajf on.— Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bompas,  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Flewelling,  Miss  Mao- 
Donald,  Mr.  R.  J.  Bowen. 
Fort  Selkirk,— Rey,  and  Mrs.  B.  Totty. 
Rampart  House,— Rey,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Nay  lor,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Canham. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America, 

Oolovin  Bay,—N,  O.  Hultberg,  superintendent;  Mrs.  N.  O.  Hultberg,  P.  H. 
Anderson,  school-teacher;  Gabriel  Adamson  (native  worker). 

Unalaklik.—A,  E.  Karlson,  superintendent;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Earlron,  August  Ander- 
son. Miss  Malvina  Johnson,  David  Johnson,  school-teachers;  Miss  Alice  Omekejook 
(an  Eskimo). 

y^akutat.—K,  J.  Hendrikson,  superintendent;  Albin  Johnson,  Mrs.  Albin  John- 
son. Miss  Selma  Peterson  (at  present  in  this  country). 

Kangekosook  {out st at io7i),—Steyhaji  Ivanoff,  assistant  worker. 

Kotzebuc  Sound  {outstation)  ,—riockf  a  native  evangelist. 
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Name. 

Alaskan  home. 

Present  location. 

Robert  Ctoey 

Jnnean. .......... 

Haskell  Institnte.  Lawrence  Kans 

Helen  Kewler  ..-..-   ..... 

rihiiirf^t    . 

Carrier  MiUs  111  ' 

Edward  Warren ._ 

do 

Indian  School,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
Do 

Dmrid  Parker     

Metlakahtla 

Jackson ...-. 

R«>hAWI  Rmith 

Do. 

Charlee  Hicks 

Jnnean 

Do. 

Amanda  Brown 

Sitka 

Metlakahtla 

Hoonah .    . . 

New  York  City. 
New  berg,  Oreg. 
Do. 

Katie  Donglas 

LyHi4  Han4b&^B^ 

Louisa  Ross 

Jnnean 

Not  known. 

Archie  Cameron 

Sumner,  Wash. 

Minnie  Baker    

Parkville,  Mo. 

David  and  Fred  Lewis 

WaHhington. 

Carlisle  Indian  School,  Penu.sylvania. 
Do. 

TTiomas  Hanbnry „ . . 

Metlakahtla 

HeJywoif  ...^:::::".:::::::::. 

Point  Barrow.... 
Sitka 

Do. 

Georee  Northrop 

Do. 

Sidney  Bnrr 

Do 

John  RAlnklT! 

Unalaska 

Sitka 

Do 

%mnf^l  Kendall  Panl 

Do. 

Lablok 

Do. 

0<Hialeana    

Do. 

Mary  Moon 

Chilkat 

Do. 

SosieMoon    

..  do.  .      .. 

Do. 

Annie  Beinkin 

Unalaska 

...  do 

Do. 

DoraReinkin        

Do. 

Soepatra  Suvoroflf 

do 

Do. 

Pfclagia  Tutikoff 

do 

Do. 

Endocia  Sedeck 

Do. 

M«ry  K^Mia^han 

Do. 

Lottie  Hilton 

Jnnean 

Do. 

I^lizabeth  Walker 

Fort  WrangelL . 

Do. 

Jessie  Ajineback 

Do. 

Annie  Coof^dlore 

Do. 

BntbEswetnck 

Do. 

Ad«Ui^  J^f,}Uf^V 

Do. 

Nettie  Toniecock 

Do. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS, 

Tlie  Sitka  Industrial  ScfiooL— This  largest  of  all  the  indnstrial  schools  in  Alaska 
was  established  in  1880  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
ThebnildiDgs  are  admirably  located  on  an  elevation  about  200  leet  Irom  high- 
water  mark  about  midway  between  the  town  of  Sitka  and  ludian  River.  An 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  brought  in  pipes  a  distai.ce  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mile.  The  water  is  forced  to  a  height  of  80  feet  into  a  large  tank  by  means  of  a 
force  pump,  and  from  this  source  all  the  buildings,  including  the  hospital,  are 
supplied.  In  connection  with  the  school  are  eight  **  model  cottages"  where  the 
married  couples  from  the  school  begin  housekeeping  in  "Boston  style," as  the 
natives  express  it.  Funds  for  the  erection  of  some  of  the  cottages  were  loaned 
(without  interest)  by  the  Indian  Bights  Association;  others  were  erected  with 
money  furnished  by  benevolent  individuals  in  sympathy  with  this  rational  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem.  The  young  people  who  occupy  these  cottages 
have  a  life  lease  of  the  ground,  and  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  cottages  in  install- 
ments. The  average  cost  of  a  cottage  is  $350.  We  expect  these  model  homes  to 
be  centers  of  purity,  from  which  will  radiate  influences  that  will  be  far  reaching 
and  lasting  in  their  results.  Here  family  life  is  established  and  family  ties  are 
held  sacred;  here  industry,  frugality,  perseverance,  and  thrift  are  developed;  here 
old  heathen  customs  have  no  place — no  Indian  doctors,  no  witchcraft,  no  plural 
wives,  no  drinking,  no  gambling,  no  reckless  living.  In  these  homes  the  young 
hnsb^ds  have  a  chance  to  develop  into  manly,  self-respecting  men  and  the  young 
wives  into  tidy,  industrious  women. 

HospitaJ.—lJi  1889  it  became  evident  that  a  place  was  needed  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  very  liberally  donated  the  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  girls.  Later  a  boys'  hospital  was  erected  near  by. 
In  1892  it  became  evident  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to  carry  on  two  separate 
establishments,  and  the  boys*  hospital  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  the  upper  floor 
devoted  to  award  for  gp'rls.  This  combined  hospital  was  opened  for  patienrs 
November  23, 1894,  Previous  to  1894  the  building  had  been  opened  only  to  patients 
from  the  school,  but  now  the  wards  were  opened  to  natives  from  any  part  of 
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Alaska.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  during  1897 :  Nnmber  of  patients 
treated,  206;  aggregate  number  of  days  in  hospital,  2,594;  average  number  of  days, 
each  patient,  12.5;  number  of  prescriptions  to  in-patients.  2,634;  percentage  of 
deaths,  3;  unimproved,  2;  inaproved,  12;  cured,  83.  Causes  of  death:  Tuberculosis, 
8;  capillary  bronchitis,  3.  Number  of  out-patients  treated  in  doctor's  oflftce,  1,119; 
number  of  operations  performed,  in-patient,  38;  total  number  of  prescriptioiui 
made  since  June,  1894,  10,581. 

Language. — The  children  speedily  acquire  an  English-speaking  vocabulary  when 
strictly  prohibited  from  using  their  native  dialects.  For  five  years  English  has 
been  the  exclusive  language  of  the  school.  Experience  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
its  exi)ediency.  The  use  of  their  vernaculars  (Thlinget,  Tsimpshean,  Hydia)  seri- 
ously retards  their  process  and  does  them  no  essential  benent.  No  schoolbooks 
have  ever  been  printed  m  any  of  their  native  dialects.  Each  distinct  people  has  a 
dialect  of  its  own,  local  in  character,  and  in  course  of  time  the  vernacular  dialects 
of  the  tribes  of  southeastern  Alaska  will  become  obsolete  and  English  will  every- 
where prevail.  As  a  matter  of  preservation  the  Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History 
and  Ethnology  has  lately  commenced  to  reduce  the  Thlinget  language  to  writing, 
which  we  hope  to  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Paul  and  Miss 
Willard. 

Culinary  department— This  department  is  a  place  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  small  and  lar^e.  All  want  to  come  into  the  kitchen  to  work 
and  to  learn  to  cook.  The  boys  wish  to  know  how  to  cook  good  meals  and  bake 
good  bread,  pies,  and  cakes.  They  often  ask  if  they  can  come  into  the  kitchen  to 
work,  and  this  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  girls  so  that  they  beg  to 
work  in  the  kitchen;  consequently,  there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  desire  to  work  in 
these  departments. 

In  the  bakery  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  the  girls,  and  is  done  entirely  by  the  boys. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  averaged  140  pounds  of  flour  baked  daily,  turning 
out  from  90  to  100  loaves  of  delicious  bread  a  day.  When  the  girls  serve  in  the 
kitchen,  they  bake  the  pies  and  cakes  and  the  boys  in  their  turn  do  the  same,  which 
is  during  the  winter  season,  that  being  the  hard  period  of  work.  Much  attenti^m 
has  been  given  to  the  quality  of  food,  and  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  greatly 
improved.  One  great  victory  won  in  the  battle  of  work  in  these  departments  is 
cleanliness.  In  this  direction  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  made.  It  is  a 
pleasure  now  to  be  with  them  and  hear  them  say:  **  Oh,  this  must  be  very  clean;  I 
want  it  to  be  clean  and  nice."  Viewing  these  departments,  they  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  last  year. 

The  kitchen  is  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold  water.  The  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  work  of  these  departments  is  the  annoyance  of  having  green  wood  much  of  the 
time. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  enlarged  and  nicely  papered.  The  light  is  admitted 
from  the  east,  so  that  they  get  the  oenefit  of  the  morning  sun.  This  department 
is  well  equipped,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  each  week  is  surprising.  The  girls 
over  7  years  of  age  knit  their  own  stockinga  In  the  sewing  department  they  learn 
quickly  and  accomplish  much.  Sewing  machines  are  in  daily  use,  and  the  girls 
soon  learn  to  use  them.    Almost  every  graduate  has  a  machine  of  her  own. 

All  the  shoes  are  made  by  the  boys,  apprenticed  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
workman.    Considerable  custom  work  is  also  done. 

Gardening,— ^T.  John  Gamble,  gardener  and  general  worker,  has  three  medium- 
sized  plats  of  arable  land.  One  garden,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  several 
years,  produces  lettuce,  beets,  peas,  and  onions  in  abundance.  Of  the  other  ^- 
dens,  which  are  new,  one  is  planted  in  potatoes  and  the  other  sown  in  turnips. 
Cereals,  for  lack  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  do  not  ripen.  Currants,  rhubarb,  rasp- 
berries, cauliflower,  and  celery  are  easily  grown.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  plums, 
and  pears,  have  not  been  fully  tested,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  could  be  grown 
with  success. 

Blacksmithing  can  hardly  be  classed  amon^  the  trades  by  which  a  man  can  earn 
a  living  in  Alaska,  yet  there  is  much  work  in  this  line,  doing  repairs  about  the 
mission,  mending  machinery,  repairing  stoves,  making  stovepipes  and  camp  hooks, 
sharpening  tools,  and  doing  miscellaneous  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  the  quamt  little 
capital.  Soldering  and  a  little  tin  work  are  also  done.  The  constant  wear  and 
tear  in  most  of  the  work  departments  require  much  repairing,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  done  by  the  boys. 

Paintina,— Two  or  three  of  the  boys  have  received  instruction  in  this  usefol 
branch  of  industry,  and  are  kept  busy  painting,  paltering,  glazing,  and  caici- 
mining. 

Recreations  and  amusements,— The  home  life  of  the  school  is  particularly  pleas- 
ant.   Their  games  and  plays  are  such  as  white  children  enjoy,  consisting  of  games 
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of  marblefl,  baseball,  townball,  pUrhig  soldier,  fljing  kites,  sailing  ships,  target 
practice  with  bow  and  arrow,  authors,  checkers,  dominoes,  rope  jumping,  hide- 
and-seek.  Coasting  and  skating  are  indulged  in  by  both  sexes.  Then  there  is  an 
cfTghn  for  the  girls  and  another  for  the  boys,  and  violins,  guitars,  fifes,  bugles,  and 
the  irrepressible  mouth  organs  are  among  the  amusements  and  recreations  of 
eachda^. 

A  rational  system  of  discipline  is  easily  and  well  maintained. 

Those  in  charge  aim  to  make  the  industrial  training  school  just  what  its  name 
implies.  Manual  occui>ations  are  in  reach  of  the  pupils  as  fast  as  they  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  learn- 
ing of  a  trade  with  success.  To  accomplish  anything  permanent  and  of  material 
hcnefit  in  the  way  of  mastering  trades  they  must  first  acquire  a  fair,  common- 
school  education,  before  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  serre  an  intelligent 
apprenticeship.  After  certain  initiatory  advancement  has  been  made,  industrial 
training  is  then  made  coequal  with  schoolroom  work.  While  the  boys  are  taught 
trades,  the  giris  are  taught  all  branches  of  household  industry.  Indeed,  the 
appointments  and  work  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  familiarize  them  with  Ameri- 
can ways  of  living  and  to  ingraft  into  their  lives  industrious  habits. 

The  steam  laundry,  with  its  labor-saving  machinery,  relieves  th j  teachers  and 
pupils  of  much  hard  drudging  work  incident  to  a  school  of  this  character,  where 
water  and  soap  must  be  used  in  such  copious  quantities. 

Carpentrp  department— AW  of  the  bmldings  on  the  mission  premiii«es,  twenty  or 
more,  nave  been  built  by  boys  apprenticed  to  this  trade,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  foreman.  Shopwork  consists  in  the  making  of  furniture,  bookcases, 
dpthespireBses,  screens,  chests,  curtain  poles,  picture  frames,  hand  sleds,  bric-a-brac 
woiic,  sn4  xmdertakin^.  The  outdoor  work  consists  of  joining,  framing,  contract- 
ing, and  building.  Sailmaking  and  boat  building  are  among  the  useful  industries 
of  this  department.  Among  our  carpenter  apprentices  a  number  have  shown  spe- 
cial aptitude  as  artists  and  designers.  The  spirit  of  earnest  industry  is  most  praise- 
worthy, and  the  boys  appreciate  their  oi)portunities. 

In  the  winter  of  1887-88  the  Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History  and  Ethnology 
was  organized  and  incorporated.  The  purpose  is  to  collect  and  preserve  in  connec- 
tion with  t&e  Sitka  Industrial  and  Trainmg  School  specimens  of  the  natural  history 
and  ethnology  of  Alaska. 

In  addition  to  the  Sitka  Industrial  School,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions nudntarns  stations  at  Point  Barrow,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Haines,  Hoonah, 
Juneau,  Fort  Wrangell,and  Jackson. 

MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Moravian 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gh>spel,  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Moravian  mission  work  in  Alaska: 

Horsrian  missionary  and  educational  work  in  Alaska  began  in  1884,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Sheldcm  Jackson.  After  a  preliminary  tour  of  exploration,  the 
then  practically  unknown  region  of  the  Kuskoquim  and  Nushagak  rivers  was 
selected.  To  establish  the  work  two  ordained  missionaries,  the  Revs.  William 
Weiziland  and  John  KUbnck,  were  sent  out  with  their  wives,  together  with  a  lay 
assistant,  Mr.  Hans  Torgersen,  who  was  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  needful 
houses.  Mr.  Kilbuck  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  Delaware  Christians,  and,  like  his  colleague,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem.  Before  one  house  had 
been  erected  Mr.  Torgersen  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Kuskoquim  River. 
Before  any  converts  had  been  won  Mr.  Weinland  and  his  family  had  to  withdraw, 
owing  to  seriously  impaired  health,  later  to  labor  in  California.  For  a  while 
Kilbuck  and  his  vnfe  held  out  alone,  contending  with  the  severities  of  a  climate 
which  in  winter  sometimes  reached  60^  of  cold  below  zero,  and  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Eskimo  language.  But  God  blessed  their  zeal  and  fidelity.  The  first 
sign  of  any  reward  for  their  labor  was  given  on  Gtood  Friday,  1887.  In  the  best 
Eskimo  at  their  command  the  missionaries  had  been  striving  to  acquaint  the  x>eo- 
ple  with  the  love  of  God,  and  now  he  was  telling  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
deanseth  from  all  sin,  when  an  old  Eskimo  interrupted  him:  "  Thanks.  We,  too, 
want  our  badness  washed  away." 

From  the  inception  of  the  mission  attention  has  been  paid  to  education,  and  at 
the  three  main  stations— Bethel  and  Ougavig,  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  Carmel,  on 
the  Nushagak — ^industrial  schools  have  been  steadily  maintained,  except  when  for 
brief  intervals  lack  of  provisions,  after  a  season  of  ntilure  in  the  catch  of  salmon, 
has  compelled  a  temporary  intermission.    The  schools  at  Bethel  and  at  Carmel  are 
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boarding  schools;  that  at  Ougaviga  day  school.  The  two  former  during  certain 
years  in  the  past  have  been  Government  contract  schools.  Two  boys  were  for  a 
period  entered  at  the  Government  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  are  now  serving  as 
assistant  missionaries.  The  pupils  at  Bethel  average  about  30,  at  Carmel  35,  and 
at  Ougavig  15. 

At  present  15  missionaries  are  in  this  field.  On  the  staff  are  a  graduate  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia — Dr.  Herman  Romig— and  two  profes- 
sional nurses.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  patients  were  cared  for  at  Bethel  during 
the  last  year,  for  which  a  report  has  been  received.  Three  principal  stations  are 
occupied  and  seven  outposts.  Twenty-seven  native  assistants  cooperate  in  the 
care  of  625  converts,  young  and  old.  On  January  30, 1897,  the  first  fruits  of  home 
mission  work  among  the  Eskimos  themselves  were  gathered  in  the  baptism  of  a 
convert  at  a  village  80  miles  from  Bethel,  up  to  that  time  served  by  two  native 
assistant  missionaries.  For  several  years  the  mission  at  Bethel  has  had  a  steam 
sawmill  in  operation,  the  natives  bringins^  logs  and  receiving  planks  in  exchange. 
It  is  hoped  that  thus  decent  houses  will  gradually  supplant  the  underground 
hovels  of  a  former  time. 

When  the  missionaries  came  they  found  the  Eskimos  filthy,  degraded,  cruel,  the 
prey  of  the  medicine  men  or  shamans,  given  over  to  superstition,  seeing  evil  roirits 
m  everything,  without  knowledge  of  Gfod  and  without  hope  for  the  future.  In  the 
reeking  atmosphere  of  their  underground  kashimas,  16  to  24  feet  square,  three  or 
four  families,  two  to  three  dozenpersons,  might  cower  over  the  fat  lamps.  Privacy 
and  decency  were  unknown.  Tne  standard  of  morality  was  utterly  low.  The 
aged  and  the  sick  were  taken  out  and  exposed  to  death  by  cold  or  starvation,  lest 
a  kashima  should  become  haunted  by  death  occurring  within.  The  persons  of 
the  people  swarmed  with  vermin.  Now  the  decencies  of  family  life  and  the  pro- 
l^rieties  of  civilization  are  beginning  to  be  prized.  Heathen  rites  have  piracticaily 
ceased  through  a  considerable  stretch  of  country. 

That  the  Eskimo  will  ever  become  civilized  in  a  mode  patterned  after  that  of  the 
European  or  American  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Climatic  conditions  and  environ- 
ment are  against  this.  But  it  is  hoped  he  will  imitate  the  culture  and  civilization 
Oi  t ..  e  Laplanders.  The  Moravian  mission  is,  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort  to  distribute  the  domesticated  reindeer  throughout  Alaska,  the 
benevolent  project  with  which  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  so  closely  identified.  This 
is  desired,  both  as  a  civilizing  medium  and  as  likely  to  afford  a  more  assured 
means  of  subsistence  than  the  precarious  products  of  the  chase  and  the  uncertain 
returns  of  toil  on  the  waters.  But  it  is  also  earnestly  desired  as  likely  to  afford  a 
more  regular  and  frequent  means  of  communication  and  transportation.  At  pres- 
ent an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  mission  and  its  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  church  at  home  on  the  other  can  be  counted  upon  with  certainty  only  once 
a  year. 

CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Church,  has  prepared  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  society  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales: 

This  station  is  under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
society  of  the  Congregational  churches.    Work  at  this  station  was  begun  in  1890. 

Geographically.^C&ne  Prince  of  Wales  is  situated  on  the  most  western  point  of 
mainland  in  the  United  States,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
country  is  broken  and  mountainous  running  back  from  the  shore  of  Bering  Strait 
Much  oriftwood  is  available  here  and  is  utilized  by  the  missionaries  in  the  erec- 
tion of  their  cottages.  The  station  holds  a  good  position  strategically  for  reach- 
ing the  Eskimo  in  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The  Eskimo  residents  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  are  especially  active  and  energetic  for  people  of  this  race.  They  are 
counted  among  the  great  smugglers  of  the  North.  In  former  reports  in  this 
Bureau  reference  has  been  made  to  this  fact.  From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the 
natives  cross  the  straits  and  carry  on  trade  in  **  deer  skins  and  sinew  and  wooden 
ware  of  Alaska,''  which  they  ezcnange  for  walrus,  ivory,  skins  of  tome  reindeer, 
and  whale  blubber  of  Siberia."  They  also  secure  in  this  way  **  firearms  and 
whisky,"  neither  of  which  prove  very  important  factors  in  their  Christian 
civilization. 

MisHio7iary  force.— Messra  W.  T.  Lopp  and  H.  R.  Thornton  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  this  field.  They  opened  the  work  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  1890. 
Two  frame  buildings  were  erected.  One  of  these  was  occupied  as  their  home  and 
the  other  was  used  for  school  and  chapel  purposes.  These  buildings  are  still  send- 
ing. Mr.  Thornton  was  murdered  August  19,  1893.  His  murder  was  committed 
by  some  native  desperadoes  who  were  soon  after  punished  by  the  Eskimos  them- 
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selvefl.  His  death  did  not  indicate  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  gen- 
erally to  the  work.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  have  continued  work  in  the  field  until 
the  present,  and  are  still  there.  Mr.  Lopp  has  proved  very  efficient  in  his  admin- 
istration. He  has  been  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  con- 
duct important  investif^ation  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Bering  Strait.  He 
has  also  nad  charge  of  the  reindeer  herd  assigpied  by  the  Government  to  this  sta- 
tion, and  has  been  commissioned  to  go  to  the  north  upon  an  expedition  to  relieve 
the  whalers  that  are  locked  in  the  ice. 

Pi-esent  condition  of  the  station.— From  the  last  rejwrts  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  we  gather  the  following  facts  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  the  work  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Lopp  had  been  absent  in  the 
States  for  some  months  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  natives  upon  his 
return.  He  entered  immediately  upon  preparation  for  the  winter.  Driftwood 
for  fuel  and  building  purposes  was  rafted  down  the  coast,  whic^h  was  a  consider- 
able undertaking.  Mr.  Lopp  reports  to  the  American  Missionary  Association  as 
follows: 

A  log  house  22  by  24  was  finished  and  divided  into  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  a 
storeroom,  and  hall.  During  the  winter  the  house  is  buried  in  snowdrifts  to  the 
roof,  making  our  side  windows  almost  useless.  Two  sides  and  roof  were  sodded, 
a  sod  lean-to  20  by  12  was  built  onto  the  front  in  October,  which  is  used  as  a  vesti- 
bule, woodhouse,  and  carpenter  shop.  This  temporary  inclosure,  or  entrance  as  we 
call  it,  was  lighted  by  sky- windows,  made  of  clear  blocks  of  ice.  This  house  has 
proved  decidedly  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  house  we  have  ever  used  in 
the  Arctics.  A  house  for  herders  was  built  near  ours.  It  is  the  same  style  as  ours 
and  has  been  used  as  a  home  for  them  when  in  from  the  camp.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  two  buildings  will  prove  object  lessons  which  will  not  be  lost  to  this  settle- 
ment. A  house  which  they  can  use  both  winter  and  summer,  a  compromise 
between  their  underground  and  the  civilized  house,  is  undoubtedly  what  they 
need. 

"Mr.  Thornton's  monument,  which  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco  with  funds 
contaibuted  by  Southport,  Conn. ,  friends,  gave  these  natives  a  much  needed  object 
lesson  in  respecting  the  dead.  Before  taking  the  monument  up  to  the  grave,  we 
eidiibited  it  at  a  Sunday  service  in  the  Storrs  Chapel,  explaining  to  the  people  its 
object.  We  also  told  them  about  visiting  Mi-s.  Thornton  and  her  little  son  and 
the  kind  words  of  greeting  which  she  sent  to  them  and  the  prayerful  interest  which 
she  had  in  them  all. 

**  To  think  of  Mr.  Thornton  lying  in  an  Arctic  grave  recalled  to  us  that  he  often 
expressed  a  sentiment  so  similar  to  that  of  the  African  missionary  who  is  said  to 
have  compared  pioneer  mission  work  to  building  the  ioundation  for  a  great  bridge, 
and,  God  willing,  was  content  to  lie  in  an  African  grave  as  one  of  the  unseen 
foundation  stones. 

**A  big  Christmas  box  sent  by  Dr.  Storrs's  missionary  boys  (may  their  tribe 
increase),  containing  knit  caps,  nuts,  pocketknives,  beads,  dolls, etc., a  box  of  ship 
biscuit  contributed  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  dates  and  raisins  from  our  own  supplies 
on  Christmas  made  it  a  memorable  day— Christmas,  1896. 

"  Since  1894  no  prizes  have  been  given  for  attendance  at  school.  One  serious 
objection  to  the  prize  (biscuit)  system  was  that  it  educated  them  to  thinu  we  were 
under  obligation  to  them  for  attending  school. 

**  The  religious  work, — Two  sermons  have  been  preached  almost  every  Sunday. 
The  Sunday  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  100  during  the  winter 
months.  Having  but  four  teachers,  the  classes  were  often  large.  VS  e  hope  some 
of  the  advanced  pupils  will  soon  be  able  to  take  classes.  It  was  very  gratifying 
and  sometimes  amusing  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  the  collection  boxes  every 
Sunday.  Lead,  powder,  caps,  cartridges,  spoons,  matches,  muskrat,  ermine,  ana 
squirrel  skins  were  contributed.  We  expect  to  use  this  collection  to  build  a  small 
mission  house  in  the  neighboring  settlement  where  driftwood  is  plentiful. 

**  Reindeer  herd, — The  mission  herd  of  reindeer  has  passed  succt^ssfully  through 
the  three  winters  and  now  numbers  about  300.  It  nas  been  free  from  diseases 
which  have  atflicted  seriously  the  Government  herd  at  Port  Clarence.  To  milk  a 
cow  they  lasso  her  and  throw  her  to  the  ground.  The  milk  h:ts  no  unfavorable  or 
distasteful  flavor  and  is  highly  prized  hy  us  who  have  had  to  depend  ut)on  the  *  tin 
cow'  so  many  years.  The  herders  live  in  deerskin  tents.  Our  herders  consist  of 
six  Eskimos.  With  but  $54  worth  of  goods  and  supplies,  it  required  clo*^<i  manag- 
ing to  feed  and  clothe  nine  people  one  year.  These  six  herders  should  have  been 
permitted  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  herding,  driving,  and  breakmg,  but  the 
limited  amount  of  supplies  compelled  us  to  use  on  >  or  two  in  turns  at  the  Cape  to 
hunt  and  work.  With  our  nets  and  rifles  we  got  some  white  whale,  seals,  and 
fish,  and  in  June  walruses,  which  kept  them  fairly  supplied.    Each  of  theui  now 
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owns  between  35  and  45  deer  and  we  hope  in  a  year  or  two,  when  they  can  liye 
indei)endent  of  mission  support,  that  the  mflnence  which  they  will  exert  as  Chris- 
tian deermen  will  do  much  toward  leading  the  natives  along  this  coast  'ontof 
darkness  into  light.'  What  a  pleasure  when  visiting  in  camp  to  see  them  bow 
their  heads  and  oflfer  thanhs  to  uod  before  eating;  to  lead  them  in  a  little  prayer 
meeting  where  every  one  joins  and  to  sing  with  them  *  A  tent  or  a  cottage,  whj 
should  I  care?*  Ck>-ten-um,  who  is  about  31,  is  considered  the  best  deerman.  He 
is  of  a  mechanical  tarn  of  mind  and  made  the  wood  cuts  for  the  Eskimo  Bulletin. 
A  trip  on  reindeer  sleds  with  Kiv-yearz-mk  through  the  mountains  to  Port  Clar- 
ence was  made  in  January.  While  there  we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Gov- 
ernment herd,  talk  with  the  Laplanders,  and  assist  m  two  services  on  Sunday, 
which  were  well  attended.  Our  people  have  not  prospered  as  in  previous  winters. 
A  threatened  epidemic  in  the  fall  together  with  tho  '  hoodoos '  which  followed, 
partly  accounted  for  this.    Distilling  and  drunkenness  throughout  the  year  often 

Prevented  many  from  making  the  most  of  a  favorable  wind.  The  walrus  season 
as  not  been  favorable,  but  at  this  writing  they  have  all  well  filled  meat  houses. 
We  rejoice  that  the  reindeer  herd  will  give  a  livelihood  to  the  people  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  this  influence  may  be  far-reaching.  In  conclusion ,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  friends  for  their  kind  letters  and  their  prayerful  interest  in  this  work. 
We  feel  especially  grateful  to  the  few  churches  and  persons  who  have  shown  by 
their  gifts  tnat  they  believed  that  these  poor  Eskimos  were  included  in  Matthew 
xxviii,  19.  Surely  none  can  be  more  in  need  of  the  gospel  than  these.  With  this 
burden  upon  our  hearts,  we  pray  God  that  in  the  future  this  mission  may  receive 
the  support  which  we  think  its  imi)ortance  deeerves." 

BAPTIST  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  James  McWhinnie,  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Work  of  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  sends  the  following  account  of  the  soci- 
ety's work  on  Wood  Island: 

In  1884  it  was  decided  that  the  Baptists  should  establish  a  mission  in  Alaska. 
From  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  Shumagin  Islands,  with  Eadiak  as  headquarters,  was 
set  aside  as  Baptist  ground. 

September  22, 1886,  marks  the  beginning  of  Baptist  missions  in  Alaska.  From 
that  time  until  1890  the  work  was  done  by  teachers  appointed  and  supported  by 
the  Government  and  commissioned  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Roscoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wirth  (supported  in  part  by  Dr. 
Jackson  and  friends  in  Seattle),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faodorf  were  at  different  times 
Gk>vemment  teachers.  These  all  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage  as 
the  true  way  of  doing  missionary  work  in  Alaska. 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  of  New  England.  The  frame  of  a  building  was  purchased  and  forwarded 
to  Alaska  in  the  summer  of  1892.  In  March,  1893,  Mr.  W.  E.  Roscoe  was  sent  by 
the  society  to  the  territory  to  select  location  and  conduct  the  work. 

July  4, 1893,  the  first  child  was  received  into  the  orphanage.  For  two  years  Mr, 
Roscoe  labored  earnestly  in  the  development  of  the  work,  during  which  time  24 
children  received  their  care  in  the  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  Miss  Carrie  Currant  was  sent  as  teacher,  but  was  com- 

EjUed  to  return  in  November  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  September,  1894,  Miss 
ulu  C.  Goodchild  arrived  as  reenforcement,  and  continued  with  the  work  until 
her  marriage,  July,  1897.  Mr.  Roscoe  having  resigned  to  return  to  the  States, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Coe  were  appointed  to  take  charge,  and  arrived  on  the  field 
June  5,  1895.  In  the  following  September  Miss  Hattie  B.  Snow  was  added  to  the 
force  of  workers,  but  was  compelled  by  broken  health  to  return  to  her  home  in 
August,  1897. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coe  found  18  children  in  the  home.  Since  that  time  14  have  been 
added. 

These  children  have  been  received  upon  different  conditions.  Some  have  been 
apprenticed  by  their  parents  to  the  mission  until  they  become  of  age;  others- 
waifs— have  been  apprenticed  by  the  United  States  commissioner;  others  still  are 
received  from  parents  who  pay  a  nominal  charge  for  their  care. 

The  boys  are  taught  garaening,  use  of  tools,  care  of  stock,  etc  They  cut  the 
trees  for  wood,  saw  and  chop  them  up  for  use,  carry  water,  fish  and  hunt.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  wash,  iron,  scrub,  sew,  bake,  cook,  mend,  and  care  for  the 
house. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  day,  and  in  these  the  children  take  great  in ter- 
^t  and  enjoyment.  They  sing  and  recite  Scripture,  and  make  the  services  largely 
their  own. 
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In  the  past  year  and  a  half  several  improyements  that  add  much  to  the  value 
and  appearance  of  the  premises  have  been  added.  First  was  built  a  woodshed  20 
by  Si  feet,  for  storing  and  catting  wood,  with  rooms  above  for  play  rooms,  shop, 
and  storage — a  very  essential  improvement  when  we  consider  the  number  of  rainy 
days  for  which  Alaska  is  noted.  Next  followed  a  cottage,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  orphanage.  Last,  but  more  important  than 
the  others,  came  the  chapeL  It  contains  one  room  26  feet  square,  one  12  by  20 
feet,  and  a  tower  8  feet  square.  The  whole  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $600.  The 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societ}^  pud  one  half,  the  other  half 
h^ng  raised  on  Wood  Island,  or  sent  by  friends  lor  that  purpose.  The  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  which  does  business  on  this  island,  furnished 
the  labor  gratis. 

July  26,  1896,  the  Wood  Island  Baptist  Church  was  organized  with  six  mem- 
bers. Since  that  time  one,  the  oldest  girl  of  the  orphanage,  has  been  added  by 
baptism. 

The  day  school  is  open  to  the  children  of  the  native  villagers.  Last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  priest,  21  of  them  were  enrolled.  For  the  past 
two  winters  night  school  also  has  heen  held  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and 
youths.     The  attendance  was  gratifying. 

Last  year  it  was  Mr.  Coe  s  privilege,  during  the  summer,  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple at  Krtdiak  every  other  Sunday.  The  services  were  appreciated  and  would  have 
been  renewed  this  summer,  but,  being  the  only  man  on  the  place,  demands  on  him 
for  manual  labor  made  it  imxx)aBible  to  do  so.  The  society  has  already  voted  to 
employ  an  industrial  teacher,  and  after  he  is  secured,  there  will  be  more  time  for 
outside  missionary  work.  The  cost  of  our  present  work  is  estimated  at  $4,500 
annually. 

METHODIST  MISSIONS. 

The  Jesse  Lee  Home,  Vnalaska.— In  September  the  home  was  able  to  be  removed 
from  the  rented  building,  which  it  had  occupied  for  several  years,  into  new  and 
commodious  quarters  of  its  own.  The  buildiug  is  the  admiration  of  all  residents. 
It  is  a  large,  two-and-a-half-story  building,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Govern- 
ment schoolhouae  is  the  most  pretentious  buildins  in  the  place.  It  is  in  charge 
of  two  Methodist  ladies,  Miss  Agnes  L.  Sowle,  of  Hagaman,  N.  Y. ,  being  princi- 
pal, and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Binch,  of  Canada,  bein^  her  assistant.  Residing  unaer  the 
same  roof  and  giving  some  assistance  outside  of  school  hours  are  the  sisters 
Misees  Elizabeth  and  Ada  M^or,  who  teach  the  GK)yerHment  school. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  30  children  in  the  home  belonging  to  the  Aleut 
race.  During  the  last  summer  one  of  the  giiis  in  the  home  was  taken  at  the 
expense  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago  to  that  city  to  be  educated,  and  three  or 
four  others  were  sent  to  Captain  Pratt's  celebrated  echoed  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  school  is  doing  a  large  prei)aratary  work  for  that  people.  If  in  the  near 
future  there  shall  be  any  native  teachers  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  if  there  shall  be 
any  native  Christian  homes  and  native  Christian  parents,  they  are  now  in  process 
ot  being  created  by  that  schoc^ — ^the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Homo  at  Unalaska  being 
the  only  evangelizing  influence  at  work  among  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska. 

When  in  November  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  was  ordered  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
try  and  land  a  relief  party  to  go  overland  to  the  400  whalers  imprisoned  in  the  ice 
and  in  danger  of  stforation,  north  of  Point  Barrow,  Captain  Tuttle  announced 
throogh  tiie  newspapers  of  Seattle  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  carry  free  of 
freight  any  Christmas  presents  that  the  citizens  might  wish  to  send  to  Unalaska 
foir  the  destitute  Aleut  children  and  the  children  in  the  Methodist  Home.  The 
project  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  and  the  children  in  those  schools  made  Christmas  presents  to  the  chil- 
dren in  Unalaska.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  about  two  tons  of  dolls  drums, 
whistles,  jumping  jacks,  games,  picture  books,  candy,  etc.,  were  sent  in,  so  that 
the  friends  of  the  mission  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Chrismas  was  to 
be  a  very  happy  day  at  that  distant  mission. 

Unalaska  Harbor  toeing  the  natural  stopping  place  for  vessels  passing  from 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco  to  the  Yukon  River,  has  grown  into  new  importance 
through  the  gold  discoveries,  so  much  so  that  this  present  winter  six  iron  steam- 
ers are  being  built  in  its  harbor,  employing  some  two  or  three  hundred  white 
workman,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  Methodist  minister  stationed  there  that  these 
men  as  well  as  the  natives  might  have  gospel  privileges. 

The  coming  and  going  of  so  many  sailors  make  it  very  important  that  a  hos- 
pital should  be  established  at  that  place,  which  could  be  very  appropriately  done 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  mission  work.  ^  i 
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THE  SWEDISH  MISSION   COVENANT'S  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Rev.  D.  Nyvall  contributes  the  following  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
society  at  Yakutat,  Unalaklik,  and  Qolovin  Bay: 

The  mission  work,  now  carried  on  in  Alaska  by  the  Swedish  Mission  Covenant 
of  America,  was  bes^un  by  the  Mission  Covenant  of  Sweden.  It  was  at  the  annaal 
conference  in  Stockholm  in  1886  that  the  Swedish  Covenant  decided  to  begin  its 
mission  among  the  heathen  people  in  Alaska.  They  then  sent  out  Mr.  A.  E.  Earl- 
son  and  Mr.  Adolph  Lydeil  to  begin  missions  among  the  Alaskans. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1887,  Mr.  Karlson  arrived  at  St.  Michaels,  in  northern 
Alaska,  where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  communications,  he  had  to  remain 
a  whole  year  before  he  could  return  to  the  United  States  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  procure  materials 
for  a  house  and  other  necessaries. 

Mr.  Lydeil  stopped  at  Yakutat,  south  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  As  soon  as  he  had 
determined  on  the  location  of  his  station  he  went  to  San  Francisco  to  secure  sup- 
plies and  provisions,  returning  to  Yakutat  in  1888,  accompanied  by  Karl  John 
Henrikson,  whom  he  by  a  special  providence  of  God  had  accidentally  met  in  Ore- 
gon. Lydeil,  however,  was  taken  sick  immediately  after  his  return  to  Yakutat. 
Having  suffered  from  a  severe  pulmonary  affection,  he  was  not  able  to  continue 
his  missionary  work  in  those  cold  regions.  On  the  advice  of  physicians  he  went 
back  to  Calitomia,  and  in  his  stead  Mr.  Albin  Johnson  was  sent  out  in  1889.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Lv dell's  health  permitted  he  took  up  the  work  of  a  traveling  mission- 
ary in  the  United  States,  in  which  work  he  has  since  engaged.  His  work  consists 
in  traveling  among  the  mission  friends  to  arouse  an  interest  for  the  Alaska  mis- 
sion and  to  solicit  means  for  the  same.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  well.  The  inter- 
est manifested  in  this  country  for  this  mission  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lydeil. 

At  first  the  missionaries  met  only  with  adversities  and  obstacles.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  in  this  cold  country  to  get  a  home  to  live  in.  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  some  boards,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  house;  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  go  into  the  woods,  fell  the  trees,  and  split  them  with  an  az  into  boards  and 
shingles.  This  was  hard  work;  but  they  succeeded.  They  arranged  in  the  newly 
made  home  first  a  large  room  for  public  gatherings,  and  even  before  it  was  finished 
they  assembled  the  natives  in  the  kitchen  and  preached  to  them  by  means  of  an 
interpreter. 

From  the  United  States  money  was  plentifully  contributed,  with  which  the  mis- 
sionaries built  a  children's  home  in  Yakutat.  The  building  was  a  two-story  house, 
containing  room  for  the  missionaries,  room  for  the  children,  and  a  large  school- 
room, which  also  served  as  a  church.  In  this  house  twenty-four  children  were 
educated.    In  short,  the  skies  of  the  future  appeared  almost  cloudless. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  unexpected  stroke  as  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  1892,  the  home  was  suddenly  burned  down,  and  with  it 
nearly  all  the  property  of  the  mission,  together  with  that  of  the  missionaries,  was 
destroyed. 

At  at)out  the  same  time  that  this  calamity  took  place  a  good  step  was  taken 
toward  success.  A  steam  saw  had  been  received  the  fall  before.  Henrikson  had 
bought  this  saw  with  money  subscribed  for  the  purpose  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lydeil.  The  saw  was  not  yet  in  working  order,  but  everything  was  ready  for 
its  erection  when  the  home  burned.  When  the  home  had  burned  and  all  the 
books  and  material  for  the  school  had  been  destroyed,  the  missionaries  got  time  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  erection  of  the  sawmill.  This  mill  was  built  of  logs  cut 
in  the  woods  and  split  with  the  ax  into  boards.  As  all  of  their  blankets  and 
clothing  with  which  they  paid  the  natives  had  burned,  they  resolved  to  do  all  the 
work  without  any  assistance  from  them.  This,  however,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do.  Said  the  natives,  **  Permit  us  to  work;  we  will  ask  no  pay.  We  will  eat 
at  home,  and  if  you  get  anything  in  the  future  you  can  repay  us. "  With  their  aid 
the  work  made  rapid  progress,  so  the  sawmill  was  in  runnmg  order  by  the  time 
the  first  boat  arrived  in  the  spring. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  sawmill  was  that  the  entire  village  was  rebuilt. 
It  was  converted  from  a  number  of  poor  i  hanties  to  neat  and  comfortable  lumber 
houses,  built  along  streets,  as  in  our  towns.  This  change  took  place  within  a 
couple  of  years. 

At  present  there  is  a  congregation  at  Yakutat  of  38  persons  who  have  received 
the  Christian  baptism.  This  congregation  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principles  of  our  mission  congregations  in  Sweden  and  America  and  hold  their 
services  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  even  a  Young  People's  Society,  organized 
with  the  purpose  of  joining  the  young  in  their  work  for  their  Master.    This  society 
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has  proved  a  great  help  to  the  young  against  the  temptations  to  attend  the  dances 
and  festivities  of  the  heathen. 

Knowing  what  a  powerful  factor  a  Christian  school  is.  it  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  from  60  to  100  children  are  educated  in  the  mission  school.  Although  the 
home  has  not  been  rebuilt,  yet  five  children  are  reared  and  educated  at  the  station. 
The  property  at  this  station  is  valued  at  $8,570. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Miss  Hannan  Sevenson,  from  Worcester,  was  sent  out  to 
superintend  the  children's  home  at  Umdaklik.  Mr.  David  Johnson,  of  Uarcourt, 
Iowa,  who  has  been  called  as  school  teacher  at  Unalaklik,  went  out  in  her 
company. 

To  the  credit  of  the  people  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  been  very  quiet  and  peace- 
ful in  this  community.  Drinking  parties  and  rows  are  seldom  heard  of.  At 
Christmas  time  and  during  the  week  of  prayer  many  were  touched  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  had  a  full  house  every  evening.  The  natives  sang,  praved.  and  tes- 
tmed.  Even  a  young  Shuman  arose  and  said  that  he  should  not  like  to  be  left 
when  the  Lord  would  come. 

At  the  mission  station  six  boys  and  three  girls  have  been  supported.  They  are 
all  obedient,  and  live  for  Gk>d. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  Mr.  August  Anderson,  in  company  with  one  of  the  boys  at 
the  school,  made  a  missionary  tour  along  the  western  coast.  They  then  came  to 
Crolovin  Bay,  where  Anderson  found  many  Eskimos  in  poverty  and  darkaess.  He 
asked  the  natives  if  they  vnshed  to  have  a  school  in  which  their  children  could 
learn  about  God.    They  all  answered  **  Yes." 

Mr.  Anderson  returned  home  to  Unalaklik  and  told  his  brethren  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Karlson  started  on 
his  tonr  through  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Having  reached  the  States,  Mr. 
Karlson  began  to  collect  mone^  for  the  mission  at  Golovin  Bay,  receiving  at  his 
first  meeting,  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  a  collection  of  $70  as  a  beginning. 
Arriving  at  Rockford,  111.,  when  the  Ck>venant's  annual  meeting  was  in  session,  he 
put  forth  his  cause  orally  as  well  as  in  a  written  report.  This  exerted  such  an 
mfluence  on  the  whole  meeting  that  immediately,  at  the  same  session,  about  $1 ,500 
was  raised  for  the  Alaska  mission  among  the  delegates.  Subscriptions  continued 
at  the  general  meetings  until  the  sum  was  increased  to  $3,000.  We  all,  who  were 
present,  remember  what  a  missionary  spirit  prevailed  at  this  blessed  meeting. 

The  following  summer,  when  Karlson  returned  to  Alaska,  he  had  in  his  com- 
pany Mr.  N.  O.  Hultberg  and  Miss  Malvina  Johnson.  Golovin  Bay  was  assigned 
to  Brother  Hultberg  as  his  mission  field,  and  he  went  there  directly  from  St. 
Michaels  on  the  boat  which  brought  up  Mr.  Karlson.  There  he  met  his  coworker, 
Mr.  August  Anderson.  They  now  first  had  an  earnest  prayer  meeting,  after  which 
they  took  up  their  work  with  zeal.  They  got  along  so  well  in  building  their  house 
that  they  could  assemble  the  people  during  the  very  same  faU.  They  kept  up 
their  meetings  during  the  winter. 

The  following  spring  they  had  the  poy  of  baptizing  several  natives.  The  follow- 
ing fall  Brother  Hultberg  left  Golovm  Bay  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Unalaklik,  and 
BO  Mr.  Anderson  was  left  alone  at  Golovin  Bay.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Hultberg  made 
his  way  down  to  St.  Michaels  to  meet  his  betrothed.  Their  weddinsf  too  i  place  at 
Unalaklik.  The  fourth  day  after  their  marriage  the  newly  wedded  couple  went 
to  Golovin  Bay,  where  they  since  have  labored. 

We  have  now  in  that  place  amission  house,  dwelling  house,  and  a  schoolhouse, 
and,  better  than  all,  a  congregation  of  Christians  numbering  35  members.  Forty 
children  attend  the  school,  and  4  are  supported  at  the  Children's  Home.  The  mis- 
sion property  at  this  station  Is  valued  at  $2,525.  This  sum  does  not  include  the 
value  of  the  160  acres  of  land,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
belong  to  the  station. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  at  Unalaklik  number  40.  The  school  children 
number  between  60  and  70.  Four  children  are  supported  at  the  Children*s  Home. 
The  pfToperty  is  valued  at  $4,490. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCfH. 

In  the  Terrritory  of  Alaska  this  church  has  work  among  the  whites  at  Juneau 
and  Douglas  and  Sitka,  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  Yukon  region  and  the 
Eakinio  of  arctic  Alaska,  all  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  P.  T.  Rowe.  The 
foUofring  extract  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  (church: 
*'The  Rev.  Mr.  Prevost,  whose  station  at  Fort  Adams  is  among  the  Indians,  the 
bishop  temporarily  removed  to  Circle  City,  as  it  was  the  more  important  for  the 
moment  and  a  convenient  center.    In  June  last  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  who,  with 
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his  faithful  wife  and  Miss  Sahine,  is  stationed  at  Amyik,  600  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  Yukon,  wrote  home  that  the  mission  school  at  that  place,  though  unable  to 
care  for  more  than  two  or  three  boarding  pupils,  had  a  most  pros^rous  year.  In 
November,  and  again  in  December,  Mr.  Chapman  visited  the  villages  upon  \hQ 
Chagoluk  Slough,  to  the  eastward  from  Anvik.  He  hopes  to  establish  a  school 
there  with  a  native  teacher.  In  April  Mr.  Chapman  made  a  visit  up  the  Euskok- 
wim  River  as  far  as  Vinisahle," 

From  Point  Hope  Dr.  Driggs,  under  date  of  June  7,  reports  that  on  his  return  to 
duty  from  a  visit  to  the  States  he  received  a  joyful  and  hearty  welcome  from  the 
natives  on  his  arrival  at  Point  Hope.  The  Doctor  has  erected  a  new  home  for 
himself  at  this  place,  in  the  building  of  which  natives  and  a  few  white  men  assisted. 
The  interest  in  the  Sunday  services  has  been  very  marked,  the  average  attendance 
being  120  and  125.  A  widespread  epidemic  of  influenza  made  its  api>earance  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  outlook  here  is  very  encouraging,  and  Dr.  Driggs  says:  **I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  city  or  village  in  the  United  States  where  the  ratio  to  the 
I)opulation  of  those  who  attend  worship  on  Sundays  has  been  as  large  the  past 
winter  as  it  has  been  here  at  Point  Hope," 

The  statistics  last  reported  are  as  follows:  Stations,  Anvik  (10  communicants); 
Circle  City,  Indian  Mission;  Fort  Adams  (8  communicants);  Nowlkowtot,  Fort 
Yukon  (5  communicants) ;  Point  Hope.  Mr.  Prevost  reports  large  numbers  of 
baptized  Indians  within  his  district.    rTumber  of  missionaries,  8. 

STATEMENT  WITH  REGARD  TO  MR.  DUNCAN'S  WORK  AMONG  THE 
TSIMPSHEEAN  INDIANS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA  AND  ALASKA. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  of  England,  arrived  at  Fort 
Simpson,  British  Columbia,  to  open  a  mission  among  the  Tsimpsheeans.  He 
found  by  actual  count  that  they  numbered  2,800.  They  were  barDarians  of  the 
lowest  tyi)e,  and  their  history  little  less  than  a  chapter  of  crime  and  misery. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1858,  ne  had  so  far  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
that  he  was  able  to  open  his  first  school  in  the  nouse  of  a  chief,  with  an  attendance 
of  26  children  and  15  adults. 

In  April,  1860,  he  made  preaching  tours  to  the  various  villages  situated  on  the 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  ocean  near  Fort  Simeon. 

Having  secured  a  few  followers  among  the  natives,  he  proposed  to  them  that 
they  remove  from  the  native  village,  wnere  they  were  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  and  establish  a  new  village  that  should  be 
under  strict  regulations.  The  removal  was  accomplished  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1860,  the  people  arriving  at  their  new  location,  16  miles  south  of  Fort  Simpson, 
the  next  day  at  2  o'clock.  There  were  50  men,  women,  and  children,  that  com- 
posed this  first  colony.  On  the  6th  of  June  290  additional  natives  joined  them. 
Every  one  desiring  to  settle  in  the  new  village  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
following  agreement: 

1.  To  give  up  sorcery. 

2.  To  cease  calling  in  sorcerers  when  sick. 
8.  To  cease  gambling. 

4.  To  cease  giving  away  their  prox>erty  for  display. 

5.  To  cease  painting  their  faces. 

6.  To  cease  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

7.  To  observe  the  Sabbath. 

8.  To  attend  religious  instruction. 

9.  To  send  their  children  to  school. 

10.  To  be  cleanly. 

11.  To  be  industrious. 

12.  To  be  peaceful. 

13.  To  be  liberal  and  honest  in  trade. 

14.  To  build  neat  houses. 

15.  To  pay  the  village  tax. 

The  new  village,  notwithstanding  the  above  stringent  regulations,  grew  very 
rapidly  until  it  had  a  population  of  1,000  natives.  They  had  erected  for  them- 
selves good,  comfortable  frame  houses;  had  a  steam  sawmill,  a  salmon-canning 
establishment,  and  a  village  store  owneii  largely  by  native  shareholders.  A  num- 
ber of  them  had  learned  the  carpentry  trade,  others  furniture  makinip,  and  still 
others  boat  building  and  boot  and  shoe  making  and  the  various  industries  in 
villages. 

Their  prosperity  continued  until  about  1880,  when  the  news  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  mission  had  circulated  wherever  the  English  language  was  known. 
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Tina  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  mission,  so  much  so  that  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  missionary  society  had  ori.G:inaliy  sent  Mr.  Duncan  to 
the  field,  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  mission  demanded  a  bishop  and  one 
was  selected,  ordained,  and  sent.  The  coming  of  the  bishop  to  the  station  Imme- 
diately started  rivalries.  If  the  bishop  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  had  given  his  life  to  the  work  and  had  created  the  mission,  would 
have  to  take  a  second  place,  which  he  could  not  very  well  afford  to  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bishop  could  not  afford  to  allow  Mr.  Duncan  to  rule  and  he  him- 
self take  a  second  place. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  authorities  had 
been  attracted  to  the  increasing  importance  of  Northern  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska,  and  they  had  sent  surveyors  for  a  preliminary  survey,  with  regard  to  run- 
ning a  mail  road  to  the  coast  at  that  point.  Whon  the  people  found  that  the  rail- 
road surveyors  were  driving  stakes  over  the  lands  that  they  and  their  fathers  had 
occupied  for  generations,  they  protested.  Finding  that  their  protests  were  of  no 
avail,  they  Bent  a  committee  to  Ottawa  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  Securing  no  redress  there,  the  committee  continued  their  journey  to 
London,  but  were  prevented  from  having  a  personal  interview  with  the  Queen,  and 
returned  home  very  much  discouraged.  Upon  agitating  the  question  of  their 
personal  rights,  they  found  that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  land  that  they 
had  always  supposed  to  be  their  own,  and  that  there  was  no  future  for  their  chil- 
dr«i,  nnder  the  regulations  jnrovided  by  the  Parliament  of  British  Columbia. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  land  difficulties  and  the  difficulties  of  the  church 
combined,  made  them  very  much  dissatisfied;  and  finally,  in  the  winter  of  188G-87, 
they  sent  their  leader,  Mr.  Duncan,  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the  President, 
Sec^tary  of  the  Interior,  imd  leading  officials  of  our  Government,  the  result  of 
whi<^  waa  that  in  the  spring  of  1887  they  concluded  to  leave  British  Columbia  and 
more  in  a  body  to  the  contiguous  Territory  of  Alaska,  in  the  United  States.  They 
supposed,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  take  down  the  houses  which 
they  owned,  and  transport  their  windows,  doors,  lumber,  etc,  over  to  their  new 
home,  which  was  about  60  miles  north  of  the  old  place.  Tliey  were,  however, 
disappointed  in  this,  as  an  official  of  the  British  Columbia  Government  forbade 
their  taking  anything.  And  this  people,  that  had  slowly  come  up  from  barbarians 
to  civilization,  were  compelled  to  go  out  empty-handed,  leaving  behind  them  all 
the  property  which  they  had  accumulated  daring  those  nearly  thirty  years  that 
they  had  been  emerging  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Mr.  Duncan  returned  from  Washington  and  landed  at 
Port  Chester,  on  Annette  Island,  the  place  that  had  been  selected  for  their  new 
home.  It  was  a  great  gala  day  for  the  people.  A  United  States  flag,  donated  to 
them  bj  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  in  Independence  Hall,  was  flung  to  the  breeze 
with  cheers  and  firing  of  guns.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Duncan  and  several 
tourists  who  were  with  him  on  the  steamer.  A  prayer  for  Gtod's  blessing  followed, 
and  the  public  exercises  were  closed  by  the  people  singing  with  great  ardor  the 
doxology,  ** Praise  GK)d  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

The  timber  was  cleared  off  a  number  of  acres  for  a  village,  which  was  duly 
surveyed  and  plotted  and  allotted  to  the  inhabitants.  A  steam  sawmill  and  a 
iMge  store  building  were  erected.  Friends  in  Brooklyn,  Now  York,  and  other 
cities  sent  several  thousand  dollars  for  public  improvements.  Since  then  a  large 
schoolhouse,  church,  and  salmon  cannery  have  been  erected. 

Congress,  in  section  15  of  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  3, 1891  (20  Stats.,  1095).  has  reserved 
Annette  Island  for  the  colony.  Section  15  oif  the  above-mentioned  act  reads  as 
fcJUows: 

"  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  body  of  lands  known  as  Annette  Island, 
situated  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  on  the  north  side 
of  Dixon*s  entrance,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
nse  of  the  Metlaksihtla  Indians  and  these  people  known  as  Metlakahtlans  who 
have  recently  emigrated  from  British  Columbia  to  Alaska  and  such  other  Alaskan 
natives  as  may  join  them,  to  be  held  and  used  by  them  in  common,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  [be]  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

In  JMtish  Columbia  they  have  formed  a  local  government,  which  they  trans- 
ferred with  themselves  to  their  settlement  on  Annette  Island.  This  local  govern- 
ment is  officially  known  by  them  as  **  The  Town  and  Associated  Community  of 
Metlakahtla."  An  annual  election  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  *'  community." 
This  council  makes  the  laws,  and  is  the  governing  power  of  the  people.  Every 
person  desdring  to  unite  with  the  community  is  required  to  make  application  to 
the  *'  council "  for  membership.    If  the  request  is  granted,  the  new  member  sub- 
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scribes  to  the  following  rules,  which  have  superseded  those  in  force  when  the 
colony  was  organized: 

We,  the  people  of  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity'  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  home,  do  severally  subscribe  to  the  following 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  and  town  affairs: 

1.  To  reverence  the  Sabbath  and  to  refrain  from  all  unnecessary  secular  work 
on  that  day;  to  attend  divine  worship;  to  take  the  Bible  for  our  rule  of  faith;  to 
regard  all  true  Christians  as  our  brethren,  and  to  be  truthful,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious. 

2.  To  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  Government  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  render  our  votes  when  called  upon  for  the  election  of  the  town  council, 
and  to  promptly  obey  t&e  by-laws  and  orders  imposed  by  the  said  council. 

4.  To  attend  to  the  education  of  our  children  and  keep  them  at  school  as  regu- 
larly as  possible. 

5.  To  totally  abstain  from  all  intoxicants  and  gambling,  and  never  attend  hea- 
then festivities  or  countenance  heathen  customs  in  surrounding  villages. 

6.  To  strictly  carry  out  all  sanitary  regulations  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
town. 

7.  To  identify  ourselves  with  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  and  to  utilize  the 
land  we  hold. 

8.  Never  to  alienate,  give  away,  or  aell  our  land  or  building  lots  or  any  portion 
thereof  to  any  person  or  persons  who  have  not  subscribed  to  these  rules. 

(Signed)  . 

,  witness. 

Date, ,  189—. 

Already  before  migrating  to  Annette  Island  Mr.  Duncan  had  introduced  these 
elements  of  civilization.  Many  of  his  tribe  were  individual  owners  of  the  village 
lots  occupied  by  their  residences  and  vegetable  gardens.  Immediately  after 
removing  to  Annette  Island  the  same  plan  of  individual  ownership  was  resorted 
to  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  following  certificate  of  ownership: 

Certificate  No.  — .  Dated . 

METLAKAHTLA. 

This  certifies  that has  this  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Town  and  Associated  Community  of  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  entered 
upon  and  occupied  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  on  Annette  Island,  in  the 

district  of  Alaska,  U.  S.  A.,  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  viz: — i 

and  is  now  in  the  actual  possession  thereof. 

That,  so  far  as  this  city  and  associated  community  can  confer  such  a  privilege, 

he  has,  and heirs  shall  have,  the  prior  and  exclusive  right  of  proving  up 

claim  thereto,  and  of  obtaining  title  from  the  United  States  Government, 

and  this  shall  be  the  evidence  thereof,  except  it  be  before  us  canceled  upon  our 
register  for  abandonment  or  conduct  unbecoming  an  American  citizen. 

Done  by  our  order,  under  our  seal,  the  day  ana  year  first  above  written,  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  our  native  council. 

By ,     , 

[SEAL.]  Chairman  of  the  Native  Council, 

And  ^ , 

Secretary  of  the  Native  Council* 

The  island  is  about  40  miles  long  by  3  wide.  The  colony  on  Annette  Island  have 
cleared  off  the  timber  from  their  village  site,  erected  from  150  to  200  good  frame 
residences,  established  a  cooperative  store,  salmon  cannery,  and  steam  sawmill? 
atid  built  a  large  church;  but,  so  far  as  known  to  this  office,  nothing  has  been 
actually  done  in  mining,  {dthough  it  is  known  that  projects  in  this  direction  have 
been  under  consideration  by  them.  All  the  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  native 
people  themselves,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William  Duncan. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  REINDEER  INTO  ALASKA. 

The  progress  has  been  satisfactory  and  an  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
year. 

While  no  purchases  have  been  made  in  Siberia,  466  deer  have  been  added  to  the 
herds  by  birth,  making  a  total  on  June  30,  1897,  of  1,466.  A  new  station  has  beep 
established  about  CO  miles  north  of  St.  Michael,  Norton  Sound.  This  location  is 
on  the  north  shore  of  Unalaklik  River,  about  10  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  com- 
bines a  central  position,  with  dry  and  abundant  pasturage,  good  fishing,  timber 
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for  building  and  fuel,  with  easy  access  to  the  ocean.  The  new  station  is  central  for 
the  distribntion  of  the  herds  either  northward  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Point  Hope, 
and  Point  Barrow;  southward  to  the  iioman  Catholic  and  Moravian  stations  on 
the  Lower  Yukon,  Kuskokwim,  and  Nushagak  rivers,  or  eastward  to  the  Epis- 
copal stations  and  mining  settlements  on  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley,  being  about 
^e  same  distance  from  Bering  Straits  on  the  west,  Point  Barrow  upon  the  north, 
the  Middle  Yukon  Valley  on  the  east,  and  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  on  the  south. 
Located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  leading  mission  stations  among  the  native 
populations,  it  will  be  able  to  draw  and  educate  as  herders  and  teamsters  a  larger 
number  of  the  native  voung  men. 

At  the  Teller  Reinaeer  Station  no  additional  buildings  have  been  erected  or 
were  needed  during  the  year.  Three  sod  houses  16  by  10  feet  in  size  lined  with 
lumber  were  erected  at  tne  winter  quarters  for  1896-97  on  the  Agheeopak  River 
for  shelter  of  herders  and  their  families.  Several  smaller  sod  huts  were  erected 
at  various  places  between  the  Teller  Station  and  Agheeopak  as  a  refuge  for  the 
herders  while  en  route  to  and  from  the  station.  A  few  log  dwellings  and  store 
houses  will  this  winter  be  erected  at  the  new  station  on  the  Unalaklik  Kiver.  The 
buildings  at  the  Teller  Station,  with  furniture,  boats,  sleds,  harness,  nets,  and 
other  property  of  the  Qovemment,  are  in  good  repair. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  who  resigned  the  position  of  superintendent  in  the 
fall  of  1895,  having  expressed  a  willin^ess  to  again  enter  the  service,  was  reap- 
pointed to  his  former  position  as  superintendent. 

A.  N.  Kittilsen,  M.  D.,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  was  likewise  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  and  physician,  and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  continued  as  teacher. 

Herders, — The  Lapps  continue  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  tlieir  importation  from 
Lapland,  embodying  in  their  own  training  and  skill  the  knowledge  and  methods 
l^uned  by  their  people  through  centuries  of  eicperience  and  observation.  Their 
8er\-ice8  in  Aiaska  are  invaluable. 

In  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  and  the  training  of  native  men  in 
their  management  and  care  it  is  important  that  that  training  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  uie  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  handling  reindeer;  that  the 
Lapps  possess  these  above  all  other  nationalities  is  universally  recognized.  Their 
assistance  has  proved  so  valuable  and  is  so  essential  to  the  immediate  future  that 
Mr.  Kjellmann  has  gone  with  your  consent  to  Lapland  this  winter  to  secure  and 
bring  over  a  permanent  colony  of  them.  The  Lapps  now  in  Alaska  were  brought 
over  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  returned  at  the  end  of  three 
years:  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made  at  the  time.  The  limit 
of  service  being  reached,  Messrs.  Rist,  Somby,  Kemi,  and  Eira.  with  their  families, 
have  returned  to  Lapland.  Messrs.  Tornensis,  Nakkila,  and  Larsen  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  remain,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  become  herd  owners 
and  permanent  citizens. 

Diu-ing  the  winter  of  1896-97  Messrs.  Rist  and  Nakkila  were  detailed  to  accom- 
pany the  superintendent  on  his  sledge  journey  to  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  val- 
leys. Mr.  Aslak  L.  Somby  remained  in  charge  of  the  herds  at  Golovin  Bay  until 
March,  when  he  returned  to  the  Teller  Station  and  was  sent  to  the  Cape  Nome 
herd  to  relieve  Mr.  M.  A.  Eira.  whose  wife  needed  the  medical  attendance  of  the 
statioophysician . 

Mr.  Frederick  Larsen  was  detailed  for  a  month's  service  with  the  herd  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  Messrs.  Tornensis  and  Kemi  had  charge  of  the  Teller  Station 
herd,  except  as  one  or  the  other  made  short  trips  with  the  physician. 

Apprentices. — The  school  of  apprentices  consists  of  the  same  persons  as  last 
year — five  married  and  two  unmarried  Eskimos.  They  have  shown  an  alacrity  in 
work,  a  faithful  adherence  to  instructions,  and  an  effort  to  understand  all  parts  of 
the  work  tiiat  augurs  well  for  their  future  success. 

<Ra<td?w. —During  the  year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  rations,  decreasing 
the  amount  of  American  food  (such  as  flour  and  meats  brouj^ht  from  the  outside) 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  native  food  (such  as  fish,  seal,  and  o  1 ). 

School. — As  the  herders  and  apprentices  have  been  with  the  herd  60  miles  away 
from  the  station  much  of  the  time,  the  school  has  been  mostly  composed  of  Eskimo 
children,  resident  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station.  Although  debarred 
regular  schooling,  both  the  Lapps  and  apprentices  are  slowly  acquiring  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  superintendent  recommends  that  some  of  the  young  people  be 
given  a  few  years  at  school  in  the  States  to  learn  English. 

Sickness. — Dr.  Kittilsen,  the  physician,  has  attended  to  60  cases  of  sickness 
among  the  employees  or  their  families  and  250  cases  among  the  outside  Eskimos, 
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who  have  in  some  cases  come  200  miles  on  a  dog  sled  to  secnre  medical  attendance. 
There  was  but  one  fatal  case  at  the  station,  being  Mrs.  Eira,  who  remained  too 
long  at  Cape  Nome  before  applying  f ot  help.    She  passed  to  her  rest  May  4, 1897. 

HERD. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1897,  there  were  in  Alaska  1,466  head  of  domestic  reindeer. 
These  are  divided  into  four  herds,  and  located  as  follows: 

Government  herd  at  Teller  Reindeer  Station 525 

Congregational  herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 367 

An  undivided  herd  at  Qolovin  Bay  controlled  jointly  by  the  Swede  and  Epis- 
copalian Missions - 296 

Herd  in  charge  of  the  Eskimos  at  Cape  Nome 278 

Total 1,466 

The  Government  herd  was  wintered  on  the  Agheepak  River  20  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

In  the  spring  it  was  driven  to  the  south  side  of  Eaton  River  as  a  more  favorable 
place  for  fawning,  and  this  summer  has  been  kept  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Clar- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Riley. 

Fawning. — There  were  born  at  the  Teller  Station  149  living  fawns,  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  124,  at  Golovin  Bay  108,  and  at  Cape  Nome  85,  making  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  466. 

Sickness,— In  the  fall  of  1895,  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1896,  a  disease  broke  ont 
in  the  herd  similar  to  foot-rot  in  sheep.  With  a  change  of  the  herd  to  drier 
ground  the  sickness  gradually  abated. 

Breaking.^Specis^.  attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  reindeer  both 
to  harness  and  the  pack  saddle.  During  last  winter  46  two  and  three  year  old 
deer  were  thus  broken.  This  makes  73  well  broken  and  trained  sled  deer  in  the 
Government  herd.  In  the  herd  at  Golovin  Bay  are  18  sled  deer,  and  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  22. 

At  the  Teller  Station  the  sled  deer  were  kept  in  constant  practice,  both  on  their 
own  account  and  also  for  the  training  of  the  Eskimo  apprentices.  Including  the 
trip  to  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  the  aggregate  number  of  miles  driven  was  over 
10,000. 

This  practice  will  be  kept  up,  preparatory  to  their  introduction  into  the  mining 
camps  for  freighting  and  traveling. 

REINDEER  PREIGHTINO. 

The  first  incentive  to  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  came  as 
an  act  of  humanity  to  provide  a  new  food  supply  for  the  Eskimofl,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  periodical  seasons  of  starvation,  their  old  food  supply  of  whale,  walrus,  and 
wild  animals  haying  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  greed  of  white  men.  But 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  subarctic  Alaska  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
thousands  of  miners,  it  has  been  found  that  the  reindeer  is  as  essent^  to  the 
white  man  as  to  the  Eskimo. 

The  first  thought  of  the  miner  in  central  Alaska  is  to  secure  a  good  "  claim  f 
his  next  thought  is  the  question  of  *' food  supply  "—whether  he  can  secure  pro- 
visions that  will  enable  him  to  work  his  claim  continuously,  or  whether  for  the 
want  of  such  provisions  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  his  claim  unworked  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  while  he  goes  where  he  can  secure  food— not  only  losing  the  profit 
that  would  accrue  from  the  claim  if  worked,  but  also  involvmg  him  in  heavy 
traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  fro. 

With  the  exception  of  fish,  a  little  wild  game,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  garden 
vegetables,  there  is  no  food  in  the  counlxy.  AH  breadstuifs,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  the  meat  supply  must  be  brought  into  the  country  from 
the  outside.  A  small  quantity  of  provisions  is  pack^  on  sleds  and  on  men's 
shoulders  and  brought  over  the  passes  in  the  Chilkat  country  of  southeast  Alaslra 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon;  there  barges  or  flatboats  are  built,  and  with  their 
freight  are  floated  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  food  supply,  however,  is  brought  in  on  steamers  plying  on  the 
Yukon  River.  These  provisions  are  necessarily  left  in  warehouses  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river.  But  the  miners,  who  are  the  consumers,  need  them  at  their 
claims,  which  are  from  10  to  100  miles  away  from  the  river.  Now,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  no  roads  in  Alaska  as  they  exist  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States;  and,  with  the  almost  illimitable  area  of  bog  and  swamp  and  tundra 
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aiid  frozen  snbeoil,  it  will  be  iini)088ib1e  to  make  and  maintain  roads,  except  at  a 
cost  that  wonld  be  practically  prohibitive. 

In  snnnmer  the  supplies  are  loaded  into  small  boats,  which  are  poled  np  the  small 
streams  or  packed  on  men's  backs  to  the  mines.  In  winter  they  are  hauled  on 
dog  sleds.  This  costs  heavily.  From  Circle  City  to  the  Birch  Creek  mines,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles«  the  freight  is  10  cents  a  x)onnd  ($200  a  ton)  in  winter  and 
40  cents  in  summer  ($800  a  ton) .  From  Dawson  to  the  Klondike  mines,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  the  freight  last  winter  was  8  cents  a  pound  ($160  a  ton) ,  and  this  sum- 
mer 25  cents,  or  $500  a  ton  of  freight  15  miles.  In  addition  to  the  expense,  the 
carrying  capacity  is  too  limited.  A  load  is  from  100  to  135  pounds  on  a  sled  per 
dog,  a  portion  of  which  is  food  for  the  dogs,  and  if  the  route  is  a  long  one,  with- 
out intervening  sources  of  supply,  they  can  not  carry  more  food  than  is  sufficient 
for  themselves.  So  far  they  have  failed  in  supplying  the  mines  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions. 

Last  winter  the  steamer  Bella  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  frozen  up  at  Fort 
Yukon,  80  miles  distant  from  Circle  City.  An  effort  was  made  to  forward  the  pro- 
visions with  dog  teams  on  the  ice,  but  it  was  a  failure.  The  food  could  not  be 
moved  in  sufficient  quantities  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  supply  the  miners  of  the 
Upper  Yukon,  and  by  spring  at  Dawson  City  flour  ran  up  to  over  $100  per  barrel, 
$50  to  $125  per  100  pounds. 

A  few  horses  have  been  brought  into  the  country,  but  in  the  absence  of  roads, 
scarcity  of  food,  and  rigor  of  winter  climate  they  have  not  proved  a  success.  At 
Dawson,  although  the  wages  of  a  man  and  team  are  $50  a  day,  yet  even  that  does 
not  pay,  with  hay  at  $125  to  $150  per  ton  (and  not  a  pound  to  be  had  when  I  was 
there  in  July  even  at  those  figures) ,  and  the  horses  fed  on  bread  made  from  flour 
ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $300  per  barreL 

The  only  solution  of  the  question  of  reasonable  land  transportation  and  rapid 
communication  and  travel  oetween  mining  centers  hundreds  of  miles  apart  in 
subarctic  Alaska  is  the  introduction  and  utilizing  of  domestic  reindeer. 

The  reindeer  is  to  the  far  north  what  the  camel  is  to  desert  regions,  the  animal 
which  God  has  provided  and  adapted  for  the  peculiar,  special  conditions  which 
exist  The  greater  the  degree  of  cold,  the  better  the  reindeer  thrives.  Last  winter 
a  party  of  them  hauling  nine  sleds  made  a  day's  journey  with  the  temperature  at 
7#  below  zero.  On  a  long  journey  through  an  uninhabited  country  a  dog  team 
can  not  haul  sufficient  provisions  to  feed  themselves.  A  deer,  with  200  pounds  on 
the  sled,  can  travel  up  and  down  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains  without  a  road 
or  trail  from  one  end  of  Alaska  to  the  other,  living  on  the  moss  f oimd  in  the  coim- 
try  where  he  travels.  In  the  four  months'  travel  of  2,000  miles  last  winter  the  deer 
were  turned  out  at  night  to  find  their  own  provisions,  except  upon  a  stretch  of  the 
Yukon  Valley  below  Anvik,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  great  mining  interests  of 
c^itral  AJaslca  can  not  realize  their  fullest  development  until  the  domestic  reindeer 
are  introduced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  the  work  of  supplying  the  miners  with 
provisions  and  freight  and  giving  the  miner  speedy  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  It  now  takes  from  fifty  to  sixty  days  to  carry  the  mail  between  Jxmeau 
and  Circle  City.  With  the  establishment  of  relay  stations  at  suitable  distances  the 
reindeer  teams  will  carry  the  same  mail  in  fouv  or  five  days. 

The  reindeer  is  equally  important  to  the  prospector.  Pro8X)ecting  at  a  distance 
from  the  base  of  supplies  is  now  impossible.  The  prospector  can  go  only  as  far  as 
the  100  pounds  of  provisions,  blankets,  and  tools  will  last  him,  and  then  he  must 
return.  With  ten  nead  of  reindeer,  packing  100  pounds  each,  making  half  a  ton 
of  supplies,  he  can  be  gone  for  months,  penetrating  regions  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant, his  deer  grazing  wherever  night  mids  him.  The  possibilities  are  so  great, 
that  in  the  days  to  come  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  tnat  the  utilization  of  the 
deer  was  not  vigorously  pushed  at  the  start. 

SIBERIAN   PURCHASE  STATION. 

In  1893  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  was  undertaken  to 
provide  a  new  food  supply  for  the  Eskimo.  The  new  demand  that  has  now  arisen 
to  assist  the  miners  in  the  opening  of  the  country  emphasizes  the  imperative  need 
of  some  method  of  procuring  the  deer  from  Si  beria  in  larger  numbers.  To  assist  in 
this,  last  winter  permission  was  secured  from  the  Russian  Government  at  Bt.  Peters- 
burg, through  the  regular  official  channels,  for  the  United  States  to  locate  an  agent 
at  some  suitable  point  on  the  coast  of  Siberia  for  the  continuous  purchase  of  rein- 
deer through  the  year.  Hitherto  the  work  of  purchasing  has  been  confined  to  five 
or  six  weeks  in  summer. 

By  extending  the  time  for  purchasing  through  the  whole  year  it  is  hoped  to  be 
able  to  secure  a  large  number  and  have  them  on  the  coast  ready  for  transporta- 
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tion  daring  the  short  Bommer,  when  Bering  Sea  and  the  adjacent  arctic  coast  are 
free  from  ice.  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  spent  years  in  arctic  Alaska  and  is 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  country,  was  apjKjinted  agent.  Associated 
with  him  are  Conrad  Siem  and  Mr.  A.  St.  Leger,  both  of  whom  have  had  yearn  of 
experience  with  the  natives  of  the  Arctic. 

A  good  opportunity  offering,  C'onrad  Siem  took  passage  on  the  whaler  Bonanza 
May  29.  Mr.  Kelly,  with  supplies  and  stock  of  barter  goods,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  June  9  on  the  schooner  Volant,  reaching  St  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  on 
July  17,  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Siem. 

When  the  needs  of  the  reindeer  for  domestication  and  transportation  are  met, 
early  steps  should  be  taken  to  stock  the  larger  islands  of  Alaska,  especially  those 
in  Bering  Sea  and  along  the  Aleutian  group. 

In  Dr.  G.  Hartwig's  Polar  World,  page  89,  it  is  stated  that  "In  the  year  1770 
thirteen  reindeer  were  brought  into  Iceland  from  Norway.  Ten  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, but  the  three  which  survived  have  multiplied  so  fast  that  large  herds  now 
( ly  o9 )  roam  over  the  uninhabited  wastes.  During  the  winter,  when  hunger  drives 
them  into  the  lower  districts,  they  are  frequently  shot,  but  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  tame  them." 

A  WINTER  TRIP  OP  2,000  MILES. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  herd  in  1892  the  obstacles  that  it  was  predicted 
would  prevent  the  successful  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  have 
either  been  proved  to  be  groundless  or  have  one  by  one  been  met  and  overcome. 
Having  shown  by  actual  experience  that  they  could  be  bought,  transported,  and 
successfully  propagated,  it  remained  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
ability  to  traverse  any  part  of  the  country  under  the  most  unfavorable  circmn- 
stances  and  with  a  temperature  at  times  lower  than  experienced  by  some  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions. 

This  was  done  last  winter,  in  accordance  with  your  directions.  At  8  p.  m.  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1896,  with  the  temperature  at  15°  below  zero,  Mr.  William 
A.  Kjellmann,  the  superintendent,  acconipanied  by  the  Lapps  Per  Aslaksen  Biat 
and  Mikkel  J.  Nakkila,  started  from  the  Teller  Station  with  9  sleds  and  17  head 
of  reindeer  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  hardy  and  swift  animal  for  winter 
travel  in  Alaska.  Native  trails  and  well-known  sections  of  country  were  ignored, 
to  show  their  ability  to  go  anywhere.  The  course,  while  traveled  bv  compass, 
was  a  zigzag  one,  in  order  to  better  learn  the  extent  and  abundance  or  moss  pas- 
turage. Scaling  high  mountain  ranges,  shooting  down  precipitous  declivitoes 
with  tobogganing  speed,  plodding  through  valleys  filled  with  deeply  drifted  snow, 
laboriously  cutting  a  way  through  the  man-high  underbrush  of  the  forest,  or  steer- 
ing across  the  trackless  tundra,  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  white  man; 
gliding  over  the  hard-crusted  snow,  or  wading  through  slush  2  feet  deep  on  imper- 
fectly frozen  rivers  unknown  to  geographers,  were  the  experiences  of  the  trip. 

The  second  day  of  the  journey,  with  the  temperature  43°  below  zero,  and  over 
a  rough,  broken,  and  pathless  countrv,  they  made  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

After  celebrating  Christmas  with  Kev.  Mr.  Hultberg  and  the  Swedish  mission- 
aries on  Golovin  Bay,  December  80  found  Mr.  Kjellmann *s  party  crossing  Norton 
Sound,  an  arm  of  Bering  Sea,  and  getting  into  a  crevasse  nlled  with  snow,  from 
which  they  escaped  without  much  damage. 

1  he  next  day.  keeping  on  the  ice  along  the  coast,  hummocks  were  found  flo 
steep  that  steps  had  to  be  cut  up  and  over  them  to  enable  the  deer  to  cross. 

On  New  Year's  day,  coming  to  a  flagstaff  projecting  from  a  huge  snow  banKf 
they  found  under  it,  completely  buried  in  the  snow,  the  comfortable  home  oi  tne 
Rev.  Mr.  Karlsen  and  the  Swedish  missionaries  at  Unalaklik.  On  the  ^^^S^ 
of  Jiiuuary  11  and  morning  of  the  12th,  85  miles  were  made  in  twelve  hours..  ^^^ 
native  guides  at  St.  Michael  being  afraid  to  undertake  a  winter  trip  *<2?^  ^l 
country  to  Ikogmute,  the  Russian  mission  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  *®^?^ 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  Mr.  Kjellmann  started  on  January  19  without  tnemf 
traveling  by  compass.  . - 

On  the  23d,  while  crossing  a  barren  mountain  range,  they  were  ov©''**^®^^^ 
that  dread  si)ecter  of  arctic  regions,  a  Russian  poorga. '  Neither  man  ^^^  ^^ 
could  stand  against  the  blast.  The  reindeer  were  blown  down  and  t^v  f^ 
sleds  overturned.  The  men,  throwing  themselves  flat,  clung  to  one  another  an 
to  mother  earth  to  keep  from  being  blown  away.  Stones  and  pieces  of  ^^?^*, 
ice  flew  by,  darkening  the  air.  A  lull  coming  toward  evening,  with  grW  J^ 
culty  a  little  coffee  was  made,  after  which  the  storm  broke  wit^  ^®°®^  Hon 
during  a  night  which  to  the  travelers,  clinging  to  the  earth  with  desperaoo  . 


1  An  arctic  blizzard. 
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seemed  endless.  The  f ol lo win g  day  a  bel t  of  ti mber  was  reached  and  rest  and  safety 
secared.  January  25  and  26  found  them  cutting  a  way  for  the  deer  and  sleds 
through  a  dense  forest,  from  which  they  finally  emerged  to  wade  through  snow 
and  water  2  feet  deep  and  the  temperature  at  zero.  On  the  31  st  they  encountered 
a  succession  of  driving,  blinding  snowstorms  while  crossing  the  tundra  south  of 
the  Yukon  delta,  being  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  were  compelled  to  cut 
the  railing  from  their  sleds  for  fuel.  On  February  5  the  storm  passed  away,  leav- 
ing the  temperature  at  73*^  below  zero,  causing  even  the  reiudeer  to  break  loose 
from  their  tethers  and  tramp  ceaselessly  around  the  tents  for  warmth. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  the  journey  was  continued,  and  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  found  shelter  and  a  warm  welcoi^e  from  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries at  Bethel.  On  the  10th  of  March,  between  the  Euskokwim  and  Yukon 
rivers,  a  lake  15  miles  wide  was  crossed. 

The  struggle  for  life  commenced,  however,  on  the  11th,  when  they  reached  the 
Yukon,  and,  contrary  to  information,  found  no  moss  for  the  deer.  A  push  was 
made  up  the  Yukon  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  Episcopal  mission  at  Anvik.  There 
being  no  food,  the  march  was  kept  up  all  night,  plowing  their  way  through  loose 
snow  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  and  on  through  the  12th  with  snow  falling  fast.  That 
afternoon  two  of  the  deer  fell  dead  and  were  left  with  their  sleds  where  they  fell, 
while  the  journey  continued  unintt^rruptedly  through  the  blinding  snow  the  second 
night.  On  the  13th  two  more  deer  dropped  dead  and  were  abandoned,  as  the 
pMty  with  desperate  ener^  pushed  ahead  day  and  night  for  food  and  life.  On 
the  14th  another  deer  fell  m  nis  traces.  That  evening  a  native  hut  was  reached 
and  the  continuous  march  of  four  days  and  three  nights  without  sleep  or  rest  and 
without  food  for  the  deer  was  over.  Trees  were  cut  down  by  the  Lapvs  that  the 
deer  might  browse  on  the  black  moss  that  hung  from  them,  while  Mr.Kjellmann, 
suffering  with  a  high  fever,  was  put  to  bed  by  the  medicine  woman,  and  dosed 
with  tea  made  from  some  medicinal  bark.  On  the  ITth  one  of  the  Lax)pB,  who 
had  been  scouring  the  country,  reported  moss  upon  a  mountain  60  miles  away. 
The  deer  were  unharnessed  and  driven  to  the  distant  pasturage,  while  Mr.  Kjell- 
mann  continued  his  journey  to  Anvik  on  skis.  In  the  hospitable  home  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapman  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  and  strength. 

The  return  journey  to  the  Teller  Station  was  made  without  any  special  adven- 
ture, except,  on  the  16th  of  April,  getting  into  a  crack  in  the  ice  while  crossing 
Norton  Sound  and  soaking  tne  load  with  salt  water.  On  the  24th  of  April  the 
Teller  Station  was  safely  reached  after  a  trip  of  2,000  miles,  the  longest  over 
recorded  in  any  land  as  made  by  the  same  reindeer. 

The  result  of  this  trial  trip  has  convinced  missionaries,  miners,  traders,  and 
others  residing  in  northern  and  central  Alaska  that  domestic  reindeer  can  do  for 
them  what  they  have  been  doing  for  centuries  in  Lapland.  That  when  introduced 
in  sufficient  numbers  they  will  supplant  dogs,  both  for  traveling  and  freighting, 
furnish  a  rapid  means  of  communication  between  widely  separated  communities, 
and  render  possible  the  full  and  profitable  development  of  the  rich  mineral 
interests. 

A  TRIP  UP  THE  YUKON. 

During  July  and  August,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  North  American  Trading 
and  Transportation  Company,  I  was  able  to  take  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  and 
make  a  trip  of  1,600  miles  up  the  Yukon  River.  This  trip  was  made  to  secure  for 
you  the  information  you  sought  with  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  the  country  for 
reindeer  and  the  special  conditions  which  will  meet  the  introduction  of  reindeer 
freighting.  The  results  of  the  trip  were  satisfactory,  and  I  returned  more  than 
ever  deeply  impressed  that  the  great  pressing  need  of  the  hour  is  more  reindeer 
and  more  Lapps. 

BRANDING. 

As  year  by  year  increasing  numbers  of  reindeer  are  passing  into  the  ownership 
of  the  apprentices  and  missions,  and  as  others  are  looking  forward  to  ownership  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  important  that  rules  should  be  formulated  for  the  regulation 
and  registering  of  brands  that  mark  such  ownership. 

ITINERARY. 

Leaving  Washington  on  the  Ist  of  June  last,  I  embarked  at  Seattle  on  the  steam- 
ship Portland,  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Tra<ling  Company,  on 
the  12th,  reaching  Unalaska,  Dutch  Harbor,  on  the  Slst.  Two  days  were  spent  at 
IJnalaska  visiting  the  school  and  attending  to  school  matters. 
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At  5.30  a.  m.  on  the  23d  our  steamship  sailed  for  St.  Michael.  On  the  25th  we 
reached  the  ice  and  all  day  skirted  the  ice  floe,  reaching  St.  Michael  at  1  o'clock  on 
the  momint?  of  the  27th. 

On  the  28th  the  Yukon  River  steamer  Piortus  B.  Weare  arrived,  having  on 
board  a  large  number  of  miners  with  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dnst 
from  Klondike  and  the  Yukon  mines.  It  was  the  arrival  of  this  steamer  with  its 
treasure  on  July  17, 1897,  at  Seattle  that  aroused  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  29th  was  signalized  by  the  arrival  of  the  cutter  Bear,  Capt.  Francis  Tnttle 
in  command.  The  Bear  had  on  its  upward  trip  called  at  St.  Lawrence  Island,  St. 
Lawrence  Bay,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  bringing  fayor- 
able  reports  from  the  several  stations;  it  also  brought  to  St.  Michael  Mr.  William  A. 
Kjellman,  superintendent  of  the  Reindeer  Station,  whom  I  wished  to  accompany 
mo  on  a  trip  upon  the  Yukon  River  Valley,  that  he  might  investigate  the  supply 
of  reindeer  moss  and  ascertain  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  in  the  establish- 
ment of  future  reindeer  freighting  establishments  from  the  provision  warehonses 
on  the  river  back  to  the  interior  mines. 

On  the  3d  of  July  I  transferred  from  the  ocean  steamship  Portland  to  the  river 
steamer  Portiis  B.  Weare,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  left  the  wharf  at  St. 
Michael  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River.  Owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  silt 
brought  down  in  the  waters  of  the  Yukon,  Bering  Sea  has  so  shofiJed  that  ocean 
steamers  at  present  are  unable  to  reach  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  St. 
Michael,  which  is  60  miles  north  of  the  river,  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea. 

At  10  o'clock  the  steamer  reached  Pastolik,  where  a  stop  was  made  to  take  on 
firewood.  Half  an  hour  later  we  entered  the  north  pass  of  the  delta  and  at  11.30 
went  aground  on  the  bar,  where  we  lay  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  lifted  off  by 
the  tide.  Although  there  was  a  cold,  drizzling  rain,  a  number  of  the  passengers 
went  on  shore  to  hunt  geese  and  ducks,  which  are  plentiful  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  At  high  tide,  July  6,  the  steamer  again  floated,  and,  taking  on  wood  near 
Kutlik,  we  started  up  the  river. 

The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  Taking  its  rise  in  themonn- 
tains  of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada,  it  flows  across  the  entire  width  of 
Alaska  from  east  to  west,  dividing  that  great  Territory  into  two  nearly  equal  parte. 
Its  delta  stretches  for  20  miles  along  the  sea  and  extends  100  miles  inland,  a  dis^ 
tance  so  great  that,  standing  ux)on  one  shore  of  the  delta,  the  table-lands  bordering 
the  other  can  not  be  seen.  This  great  delta  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  accumulated  silt  of  years,  which  greatly  extends  the  area  of  the  land 
into  the  sea,  shoaling  the  navigable  waters  of  the  sea  to  such  an  extent  that  ocean 
vessels  bound  for  St.  Michael  are  compelled,  while  passing  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  westward.  Through  its  whole  course  the  river,  like  the 
Missouri,  carries  a  large  amount  of  sediment  in  its  waters,  and  the  extent  of  its 
deposits  upon  its  delta  will  not  be  wondered  at  after  the  observer  has  traversed  ite 
length  and  seen  a  thousand  miles  of  banks  undermined  and  ready  to  be  swept  away. 

Like  the  McKenzie  River  of  Canada  and  the  Lena  of  Siberia,  which  rise  in  the 
south  and  flow  northward,  the  Yukon  feels  the  influence  of  the  warmer  tempera- 
ture of  spring  first  at  its  source.  The  ice  brought  down  by  the  strong  freshets  of 
the  Upper  Yukon  is  piled  upon  the  firm  unbroken  ice  of  the  lower  stream,  with  the 
result  of  accumulating  great  masses  of  ice  and  water  until  the  weight  of  the  ice 
and  the  increased  pressure  of  the  gathered  waters  force  out  a  section  of  the  hank 
This  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  lower  down  the  river.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  on  the  Yukon  is  one  of  the  grand  sights  of  earth,  rivalingin  interest  the 
remarkable  auroras  of  the  winter  mon  ths  in  that  northern  latitude,  u  pon  such  occa- 
sions, great  masses  of  ice  from  8  to  10  feet  thick  are  hurled  with  Titanic  force  into 
the  river  banks,  gouging  out  yards  of  soil  and  uprooting  great  trees  before  their 
momentum  is  checked.  Thus  unceasingly  through  the  centuries  this  great  stream 
goes  on  leveling  down  the  hills  of  central  Alaska,  picking  up  the  soil  and  carrying 
it  in  solution  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  coast,  and  it  is  deposited  where  the  fresh 
water  meets  the  salt  of  the  sea.  The  trees  thus  carried  out  to  sea  are  nature's  pro- 
vision for  the  Eakimos  on  the  treeless  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
driftwood  being  their  only  fuel.  This  vast  delta  region  of  the  Yukon  is  filled  with 
marshes  and  lakes  and  is  liable  to  overflows;  it  is  also  a  breeding  ground  of  innu- 
merable wild  geese  and  other  fowl. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  light-draft  steamers  for  2,000  mUes  to  Fort  Selkirk 
and  even  beyond  that  point,  with  short  portages  around  rapids,  while  its  tributa- 
ries— the  Anvik,  Koyukuk,  Tanana.  Porcupine,  White,  PeUy,  and  other  rivers- 
are  navigable  for  from  100  to  600  miles. 

A  middle-aged  lady  who  was  following  her  husband  to  live  in  this  wildernew 
was  so  impressed  with  the  continuous  steaming  up  this  great  river  day  and  night, 
week  after  week  for  three  weeks,  without  passing  a  single  large  town,  and  only 
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seemg  small  Indian  settlements,  or  here  and  there  a  fishing  camp  or  trader's  post, 
while  the  great  yellow  flood  seemed  to  flow  on  with  but  little  diminution  in  vol- 
ume, that  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  on  the  river  for  ages,  and  broke  out  with  the 
exclamation,  **  Will  it  never  come  to  an  end;  must  I  continue  to  go  on  and  on  for 
ever  and  ever?"  and  retiring  to  her  stateroom  found  relief  in  a  good  cry. 

At  5  a.  m.  on  July  7  the  steamer  reached  the  head  of  the  delta,  where  another 
supply  of  firewood  was  taken  on  board.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  trip  the  steamer 
seemed  to  stop  about  every  six  hours  for  wood.  The  river  is  lined  with  white 
pine,  which  is  cut  by  the  natives  and  piled  up  convenient  for  the  steamers.  This 
wood  costs  from  $4  to  $6  per  cord,  and  the  steamer  uses  from  25  to  30  cords  a  day. 
Leaving  the  head  of  the  delta,  low  hills  begin  to  appear  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  For  300  miles  farther  the  river  was  so  wide  that  in  places,  standing  upon 
one  bank,  the  other  could  not  be  seen. 

At  8.80  a.  m.  we  reached  Andreafski,  216  miles  from  St.  Michael,  where  we 
stopped  for  wood,  and  also  for  mending  our  boiler  pipes,  which  were  leaking  badly. 
At  this  village  were  several  well-hewn  log  houses,  back  of  which  were  a  number 
of  graves,  the  dead  b^ng  deposited  in  boxes  laid  on  top  of  the  ground.  All  cen- 
trsd  and  northern  Alaska,  including  the  Yukon  Vallev,  has  a  frozen  subsoil  which 
never  thaws  out.  This  has  been  dug  into  30  feet  without  getting  below  the  frost. 
On  the  banks  of  Bome  of  the  streams  north  of  the  Yukon  a  stratum  of  frozen  soil 
has  been  found  over  100  feet  thick.  Yet  to  look  upon  the  acres  of  brilliant  wild 
flowers  and  of  grasses  waist  high,  and  miles  ui)on  miles  of  white  pine,  asi^en,  and 
willows,  with  the  thermometer  above  100'  in  the  shade,  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize 
that  one  is  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Ovnng  to  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  of  digging  graves  in  the  frozen 
ground  with  rude  native  implements,  the  custom  universally  prevails  of  deposit- 
ing the  dead  in  boxes  either  on  the  ground  or  on  platforms  above  the  reach  of  wild 
animals. 

At  Andreafski  we  first  met  the  birch-bark  canoe,  showing  that  this  village  was 
on  the  border  land  between  the  Elskimos  of  the  coast  and  the  Indians  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  universal  boat  of  the  Eskimos  being  the  skin-covered  kiak  and  that  of  the 
Indian  the  birch-bark  canoe.  Andreafski  has  secured  some  prominence  this  season 
as  the  point  to  which  provision  supplies  from  St  Michael  that  could  not  be  taken 
to  the  mines  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  river  were  landed  for  winter  use,  and  also 
to  be  accessible  to  the  river  steamers  in  the  early  spring,  the  ice  in  the  Yukon 
Hiver  breiQring  sometimes  a  month  in  advance  of  the  ice  in  Bering  Sea.  This 
permits  the  river  steamers  to  load  up  in  the  spring  and  go  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  and  return  down  the  stream  to  the  coast  by  the  time  that  ocean  steamers 
can  reach  St  Michael  through  the  ice  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  low  shoals  which  were  encountered  at  the  ocean  side  of  the  delta  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  the  river  is  ascended  xmtil  at  the  head  of  the  delta  they  become 
islajids,  upon  which  poplars  and  willows  are  found  20  to  30  feet  high. 

Soon  after  leaving  Andreafski,  scattered  white  pine  began  to  appear.  Leaving 
Andreafski  and  rounding  a  bold  promontory,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  Andreafski 
Eiver,  a  broad  stream  flowing  from  the  north  and  passing  through  a  gold-bearing 
country.  Two  miners  were  reiwrted  as  having  been  seen  on  the  stream  some 
months  working  mines. 

At  9  a.  m.  on  July  8  we  reached  Ikogmute,  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known, 
the  Kuasian  Mission.  It  has  a  population  of  150  natives,  and  is  315  miles  by  way 
of  the  river  from  St.  Michael.  At  this  place  Father  BelkoflP,  the  former  priest  of 
the  Oriental  Greek  Church  (now  an  invalid)  built  one  of  the  best  church  build- 
ings belonging  to  that  denomination  in  Alaska.  Father  Orloff ,  the  present  priest, 
has  an  excellent  garden  on  the  hill  slope  in  the  rear  of  the  parsonage.  Just  above 
the  village,  bold  and  perpendicular  rock  cliffs  save  the  village  from  being  swept 
away  by  the  great  yellow  floods  which  sweep  along  their  base,  or  ice  gorges  which 
form  each  spring  in  its  vicinity.  Along  the  entire  village  front  were  racks  cov- 
ered with  salmon  hungup  to  dry  for  the  winter.  The  run  of  salmon  this  season 
has  proved  very  large.  A  year  ago  the  run  of  fish  was  correspondingly  poor,  and 
as  a  result  last  winter  there  was  great  scarcity  of  food  among  the  people.  One 
wcHuan  and  a  boy  actually  starved  to  death. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Juljr  9  the  steamer  reached  Koserefski  (410  miles). 
This  Is  the  location  of  the  largest  mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
Yukon  River.  A  number  of  passengers  remained  up  to  visit  the  mission,  but 
upon  Koing  to  the  buildings  found  everything  securely  locked,  and  the  teachers  so 
soundly  asleep  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  steamer. 

After  breakfast  the  steamer  reached  Anvik  (457  miles),  where  we  remained 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  wood  for  the  steamer.  On  shore,  chained  to 
poeta,  wert  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sled  dogs  belonging  to  the  villagers.    These  dogs 
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are  fonnd  in  every  settlement  and  fishing  camp  In  Alaska.  They  are  a  cross 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  receiving  but  little  attention  from  their  owners. 
When  not  npon  their  journey  they  subsist  chiefly  by  foraging  and  become  adept 
thieves,  so  that  everything  eatable,  even  their  own  harness,  has  to  be  stored  away 
on  platforms  above  their  reach.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  everywhere  pre- 
vailing along  the  Yukon  River  and  in  northern  and  central  Alaska  of  erecting 
small  log  houses  upon  platforms  elevated  10  or  13  feet  above  the  ground.  These 
houses  are  used  for  storing  dried  fish  and  other  property  that  needs  to  be  kept 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  do^.  Among  other  things,  these  dogs  are  celebrated  for 
their  habit  of  howling  at  night.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger  some  dog  will 
set  up  a  howl,  upon  which  all  the  dogs  withm  hearing  will  join  in.  There  may 
not  be  over  a  dozen  dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  but  when  they  commence  to  howl 
a  stranger  would  be  sure  that  there  were  a  hundred,  if  not  a  thousand,  of  them. 

These  dogs  are  the  common  carriers  of  Alaska,  dragging  sleds  in  winter  and  car- 
rying packs  in  summer.  The  average  load  of  a  dog  sled  is  125  pounds.  The  great 
drawback  to  their  use  is  the  necessity  of  carrying  food  for  them  on  long  journeys. 
A  team  of  dogs  carrying  freight  requires  a  second  team  of  dogs  for  hauling  food 
for  the  two  teams,  and  when  a  journey  is  required  through  an  unsettled  section 
of  the  country  dogs  become  unavailable  because  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
sufficient  food  or  procuring  fresh  supplies  for  the  teams.  This  difficulty  will  be 
overcome  when  domestic  reindeer  are  introduced  into  Alaska  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  dispense  with  the  use  of  dogs.  The  reindeer  will  haul  heavier  loads  and 
cover  greater  distances  than  the  dogs  and  require  no  transportation  of  food  for 
its  own  maintenance.  When  the  day's  work  is  done  they  can  be  turned  out  to 
graze,  even  la  the  severest  weather  of  the  winter.  The  reindeer  is  to  the  arctic 
and  subarctic  regions  what  the  camel  is  to  the  oriental  and  tropical  lands. 

Anvik  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
The  missionaries  at  this  point  are  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chapman  and  Miss  B. 
Sabine.  Mr.  Chapman  has,  under  great  difficulties,  erected  a  neat  little  chapel,  a 
comfortable  residence,  schoolrooms,  and  boarding  house  for  the  shelter  of  the 
Indian  children  taken  into  the  home.  A  small  sawmill  has  also  been  erected  in 
connection  with  the  mission. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  its  source,  through  all  the  vast  Yukon  Valley 
with  its  tributaries— indeed  all  over  centr^  and  northern  Alaska — motjquitoes 
abound  in  July  and  August  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  veritable  plague.  The 
hot  sun  of  summer  thawing  the  frozen  ground  for  a  few  inches  leaves  water  stand- 
ing, unable  to  soak  away  through  the  frozen  subsoil  beneath,  converting  the  whole 
country  into  one  immense  swamp,  from  which  are  bred  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 
They  are  so  gi*eat  an  infliction  that  some  of  the  teachers  declare  that  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter  (T?"*  below  zero)  is  preferable  to  the  mosquito  time  in  summer,  and 
strong,  vigorous  men  accustomed  to  hardships  have  been  known  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground  and  cry  like  children  under  the  torture  of  mosquitoes.  While  the  river 
steamers  are  in  motion  the  passengers  are  not  much  troubled  with  them,  but  when 
a  landing  is  made  for  putting  on  freight  or  taking  on  wood  the  mosquitoes  swarm 
aboard  in  quantities,  compelling  the  use  of  netting  for  the  protection  of  the  head 
and  face  and  of  leather  gloves  for  the  hands.  Wild  animals  sometimes  die  from 
the  effects  of  their  stings. 

On  Saturday,  July  10,  while  *'  wooding  up,"  the  passengers  picked  wild  cunants 
just  turning  red.  They  also  found  protruding  from  the  bank  or  the  river  ice,  which 
was  brought  on  board.  We  were  now  at  a  point  where  in  winter  the  natives  are 
accustomed  to  portage  across  the  country  to  Unalaklik  and  thence  down  the  coast 
to  St.  Michael.  From  St.  Micliael  by  way  of  the  river  is  550  miles,  across  the 
I)ortage  about  150  miles,  making  a  saving  in  distance  of  400  miles. 

At  midnight  we  reached  Nulato  (648  miles).  This  village  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  most  remote  of  the  early  Russian  trading  ix>sts,  which  was  established 
by  Nalakoff  in  1838,  after  which  he  and  his  party  returned  to  St.  Michael  for  the 
winter.    During  the  winter  the  buildings  were  burned  by  the  natives. 

In  1841  the  post  was  reestablished  and  rebuilt  by  Deravin.  In  1851  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  massacre,  among  the  victims  being  Lieutenant  Barnard,  of  the  British 
navy,  and  a  m amber  of  Admiral  KoUinson's  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Lieutenant  Barnard  had  been  detailed  to  ascend  the  Yukon  River  and 
ascertain  whether  the  natives  could  give  any  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 
Reaching  Nulato,  he  dispatched  one  of  the  employees  of  the  fur  company  and  an 
Indian  into  the  Koyukok  Valley  for  information.  The  Russian,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  native  village,  fell  asleep  on  his  sledge,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  servant,  who 
had  gone  to  obtain  water,  was  killed  by  the  natives,  the  servant  himself  bein^ 
afterwards  killed.  The  murderers  then  gathered  a  force  of  about  one* hundred 
and  stai-ted  for  the  Russian  post  at  Nulato.    Reaching  a  settlement  of  the  Nulato 
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Indians,  they  heaped  wood,  broken  canoes,  paddles,  and  snowshoes  in  front  of  the 
entrance  and  smoke  holes  of  the  native  honses,  and  then,  setting  them  on  fire, 
enfifocated  almost  the  entire  population,  only  five  or  six  escaping.  Tne  next  morn- 
ing, swarming  into  the  conrtyard  of  the  fort,  they  made  an  attack,  killing  the 
commander,  also  Lieutenant  Barnard  and  others.  No  punishment  was  ever  meted 
oat  to  the  murderers,  and  the  reason  of  their  wholesale  butchery  remains  involved 
in  mystery. 

This  Tillage  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission,  and  Father  Monroe,  the 
priest,  was  at  the  landing  to  greet  us.  At  Nulato  the  Yukon  River,  which  has 
been  nmning  for  350  miles  in  a  northern  and  eastern  direction,  turns  directly 
eastward.  Just  above  the  village  is  the  mouth  of  the  Eoyukuk  River,  a  large 
tributarv  from  the  north.  A  small  steamer  has  a&<!ended  this  river  some  (iOO  miles, 
and  gold  has  been  found  along  its  course  in  paying  quantities.  I  gathered  from 
the  fur  traders  that  have  been  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and  also  from  the 
miners  that  have  been  longest  in  the  country,  their  conviction  that  when  the  gold 
fields  of  the  country  are  explored  and  more  is  known  concerning  them,  the 
richest  mines  in  all  Alaska  will  be  found  along  the  course  of  this  stream.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  flowing  from  the  north  are  clear 
water,  while  those  from  the  south  are  muddy  like  the  main  river.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  streams  from  the  south  take  their  rise  from  the  glaciers  of 
southern  Alaska,  and  also  that  some  of  them  run  through  a  region  covered  with 
volcanic  ash,  which  is  easily  washed  away  and  held  in  solution.  In  recent  geo- 
logical times  there  has  been  an  eruption  of  volcanic  dust  in  southern  Alaska  which 
has  covered  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  to  a  varying  depth  of  from  a  few  inches 
to  50  feet. 

On  Monday,  July  12,  we  passed,  in  the  afternoon,  the  abandoned  buildings  of 
the  old  Tanana  trading  post,  and  a  few  miles  farther  on  made  a  call  at  Fort 
Adams,  the  site  of  the  St.  James  Episcopal  mission.  The  missionaries  in  charge 
are  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Prevost.  A  pleasant  call  was  had  with  the  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Prevost  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  her  for  a  visit  her  mother  from  the 
East 

The  Tanana  trading  post  having  been  removed  8  miles  from  its  former  position 
to  a  point  on  the  north  bank  abreast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River,  the  St. 
James  Episcopal  mission  is  also  to  be  removed  to  the  same  neighborhood,  the 
waters  of  the  Yukon  having  shoaled  and  made  a  landing  difiicult  at  the  old  sites. 
The  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  897  miles  from  St.  Michael,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  central 
and  permanent  location  in  the  affairs  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  being  midway  bet  ween 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  Bering  Sea  and  the  crossing  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line  on  the  Upper  Yukon.  This  point  has  been  recommended  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  Captain  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  as  the  best  location  for  a  military 
post.  If  the  Territory  shall  be  divided  into  two  districts,  this  point  will  probably 
be  the  capital  of  the  second.  It  will  also  probably  be  the  northern  terminus  of  a 
trunk  line  of  a  railway  either  from  Cooks  Inlet  or  Prince  William  Sound,  the 
railroad  ascending  to  the  Sushitna  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tanana  and 
down  the  Tanana  to  the  Yukon. 

On  the  1st  of  March  a  meteor  fell  near  the  Episcopal  building.  Though  the 
night  was  dark,  the  whole  heavens  were  lighted  up  with  its  brilliancy.  Many  of 
the  natives  were  much  frightened  at  the  phenomenon.  During  the  past  winter 
Ivan,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tanana,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  mission  cemetery. 
His  kingdom  stretched  from  Camp  Stevens  to  Novikakat,  on  the  Yukon  River; 
also  for  500  miles  up  the  Tanana  Valley  and  across  the  portage,  including  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kuskokwim  River.  From  his  early  manhood  he  had  proven 
himself  the  friend  of  the  Russians,  and  latterly  of  the  Americans.  Many  years 
ago  the  wife  of  a  Russian  trader  who  had  a  store  in  the  Tanana  Valley  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  the  people,  and  one  of  their  number  was  persuaded 
by  the  shamans  to  kill  her,  which  he  did  by  shooting  her  in  her  own  house. 
Encouraged  by  the  deed,  arrangements  were  commenced  for  killing  the  trader 
also.  At  this  juncture  Ivan  reached  the  scene  and  interposed  to  save  the  life  of 
the  trader.  This  so  incensed  the  shamans  that  they  threatened  to  kill  him  also. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  6  feet,  with  flashing  eyes  he  bade  them 
defiance  and  saved  the  white  man. 

The  natives  of  this  region  are  in  transition  from  their  own  to  the  white  man*8 
way.  Old  customs  are  losing  their  hold  upon  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  leader  will  arise  from  among  them. 

At  Nuklukahyet  (Mayo's  Place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana)  a  miner  was 
brought  on  board  who  had  been  found  by  the  natives  in  a  starving  condition.  He 
bad  been  off  prospecting  by  himself  on  the  Koyukuk  River.  In  running  a  rapid 
he  lost  his  footing  and  all  his  provisions,  saving  only  his  gun  and  ax.    His  team 
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of  dogs  were  stnng  to  death  by  mofiqnitoes.  He  struggled  across  the  country  for 
300  miles,  his  only  food  a  moose  which  he  had  shot  and  on  which  he  had  liyed 
eight<?en  da3rs.     When  foQnd  he  was  naked,  starving,  and  oat  of  his  mind. 

The  Tanana  is  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon.  Taking  its  rise  among 
the  group  of  ice-covered  mountains  in  southern  Alaska,  it  flows  northward,  empty- 
ing into  the  Yukon.  It  is  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Gold  haa  been  found  along  its  course.  It  has  a  scattered  native  populatioii  of 
about  1,000,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  St.  James  Episcopal  mission.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Tanana  rise  on  the  high  table  lands  from  which  also  flow  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sushitna  and  Copjier  rivers  into  the  Paciflc  Ocean;  the  Forty  Mile 
Creek  and  White  River  into  the  Upper  Yukon.  While  the  steamer  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana,  taking  on  wood  and  cleaning  its  boilers,  we  received  a  visit 
from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Prevost  on  his  little  steam  launch,  the  Northern  Light,  This 
vessel,  40  by  25  feet  in  size,  was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco, 
and  equipped  with  a  Roberts  safety  water  tube.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  wood 
supply  sufficient  for  forty-eight  hours  continuous  steaming,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
a  comfortable  cabin  for  the  missionaries.  This  little  launch  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  visiting  the  small  native  settlements  on  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  river, 
with  their  smaller  tributaries.  Mr.  Prevost  has  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  .  His  little  XJaper^  called  the  Yukon 
Press,  is  practically  an  annual,  but  one  number  being  published  during  last  year. 
This  paper,  with  the  Eskimo  Bulletin,  also  an  annual,  published  at  Oftpe  Prince 
of  Wales,  Bering  Straits,  by  W.  T.  Lopp,  the  missionary,  are  the  only  papere  tip 
to  this  time  that  have  been  published  in  central  or  arctic  Alaska.  As  the  editors 
of  these  Alaskan  papers  have  had  but  one  mail  a  year,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  papers  should  appear  any  oftener. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  13  the  steamer  entered  a  section  of  the  Yukon  Valley 
known  as  **  Lower  Rampart."  This  was  formed  bv  the  river  in  some  former  age 
havinj?  broken  through  a  range  of  mountains.  The  scenery  through  the  canyon 
was  so  grand  and  wild  that  but  few  of  the  i^assengers  were  willing  to  go  to  bed, 
but  remained  up  nearly  all  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  19  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Mnnook  Creek  (1.075 
miles) .  At  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yukon  River,  a  new 
town  has  been  laid  out  and  named  **  Rampart  City."  At  the  time  of  our  arriTal 
the  city  consisted  of  a  good  log  store  building,  two  or  three  log  huts,  and  half  a 
dozen  tents.  Twenty-one  men  were  reported  at  work  in  the  mines  along  the  creek, 
about  6  miles  from  the  village.  A  mining  district  had  been  established,  with  Mr. 
O.  C.  Miller  as  recorder,  and  town  lots  were  sold  at  $300  each.  Nearly  a  month 
later  I  returned  down  the  river.  Lots  had  doubled  in  price,  and  the  population 
bad  increased  to  about  200.  A  month  later  the  population  had  increased  to  1,000, 
and  corner  lots  were  selling  at  $200  and  $300  in  gold  dust,  and  probably  by  this 
time  it  is  the  largest  city  in  central  Alaska.  An  acquaintance  sank  a  shaft  4  feet 
S(iuiire  and  20  feet  deep  to  bed  rock,  taking  out  $3,350  in  gold  nuggets. 

The  course  of  the  steamer  after  leaving  Kampart  City  was  through  the  canyon, 
the  hills  rising  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  500  to  2,000  feet,  making  interesting 
scenery. 

On  July  15,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  we  reached  Fort  Hamlin,  a  new  trading  post  estab- 
lished by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company;  and  soon  after  we  i>assed  out  from  the 
canyon  into  that  portion  of  the  river  known  as  the  Yukon  Flats,  where  it  broadens 
out  into  a  lake-like  expanse  80  miles  wide,  filled  with  many  islands,  no  hills  being 
visible  on  either  side.  The  flats  continue  for  over  200  miles,  at  the  upper  end  being 
situated  the  mining  town  of  Circle  City.  In  a  former  period,  when  the  Rami^rt 
Mountains  stood  a  barrier  to  the  drainage  westward,  this  great  plain,  comprising 
an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  more  or  less,  was  covered  with  water,  into  which 
the  Porcupine,  the  Felly,  the  White,  the  Stewart,  the  Birch,  and  other  streams 
poured  their  floods,  washing  down  the  mountains  and  the  hills  and  covering  the 
plain  many  feet  deep  with  sediment.  In  places  where  the  present  streams  have 
cut  a  channel  through  this  sediment  heaps  of  driftwood  were  found  buried  in  200 
feet  of  clay.  Geoloprical  evidences  show  the  bed  of  the  Porcupine  River  200  feet 
higher  than  now.  If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  bed  of  a  great  river  exists 
among  the  mountain  ravines  of  southern  Alaska,  it  may  be  tJiat  it  was  the  ontlet 
of  this  inland  sea.  In  time,  through  erodon  or  rending  of  the  mountain  barriers 
by  earthquake  or  in  some  other  way,  an  outlet  was  opened  to  the  westward,  and 
the  released  waters  swept  irresistibly  to  the  sea,  carrying  vnth  their  angry  flood 
sediment  which  extended  the  land  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  Bering  Sea.  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  this  region  became  the  home  of  the  mastodon,  the 
bones  and  tusks  of  which  are  found  in  large  numbers. 

On  J  uly  16  we  met  and  passed  the  steamer  J,  J,  Healy  on  its  way  down  the  river. 
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Among  the  x>asseiiger8  was  Professor  Ogilvie,  of  the  Canadian  geological  survey. 
Being  anzions  to  see  the  old  historic  Fort  Yukon,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  the  month  of  the  Porcupine  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  we 
were  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  concluded  to  remain  up  all  night.  At  midnight 
(12.45  a.  m.)  I  saw  the  sun  rise  in  the  north,  like  a  great  globe  of  bright,  glowing, 
red-hot  iron  in  a  furnace.  About  6  a.  m.  we  passed  the  fort,  without  stopping. 
A  large  number  of  natives  lined  the  banks  of  the  river.  Besides  numerous  tents, 
there  were  several  log  houses,  among  them  being  a  small  one  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  mission.  A  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  station 
we  passed  the  site  of  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company's  post,  now  abandoned. 
Only  a  clear  sp^ce  and  a  few  foundations  mark  the  place  once  occupied  by  the 
post.  A  good-sized  cemetery  occupies  a  dry  mound  back  of  the  ruins,  and  is  a 
touching  reminder  of  the  days  when  this  far-off  wilderness  spot  under  the  Arctic 
Circle  was  the  center  of  life  and  civilization,  with  its  loves  and  hates,  hopes  and 
fears,  strifes  and  ambitions. 

Here  the  all-powerful  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  met  and  contended  with  the 
equally  powerful  Bussian-American  Fur  Company,  backed  by  their  respective 
Governments. 

Plucking  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  fire  plant  as  a  souvenir  for  a  friend  in  New 
York  City,  who  was  bom  here  when  her  rather  ruled  as  the  chief  factor  of  the 
company,  I  watched  the  receding  spot  until  a  turn  in  the  river  hid  it  from  sight. 

As  yesterday,  the  scenery  continued  through  an  expanse  of  river,  widening  out 
into  a  lake,  filled  with  many  islands,  covered  with  white  pine,  aspen,  and  willows, 
and  sand  bars  so  recently  out  of  the  water  as  to  be  bare  of  all  vegetation. 

We  had  expected  to  be  in  Circle  City  during  the  night  of  July  18,  but  green  fire- 
wood, swift  current,  low  stage  of  water,  and  worn-out  boiler  flues  all  conspired 
to  detain  us,  so  that  morning  found  us  still  20  miles  away.  The  morning  dawned 
with  a  cold  rain  and  great  discomfort  among  the  passengers.  At  10  o'clock  we 
stopped  to  take  on  wood.  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  wood  yard  for 
steamers,  at  the  same  time  provides  fresh  vegetables.  As  soon  as  a  saflicient  num- 
ber of  trees  are  cut  down  to  let  the  sunli.ii^ht  reach  the  ground,  he  loosens  the  soil 
between  the  stumps  and  roots  with  a  pickax  and  sows  turnips,  rutabagas,  and 
cabbage.  Last  season,  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  that  uncleared  gi'onnd  between 
stumps,  he  raiaed  and  sold  3,000  pounds  of  turnips  at  15  cents  pei*  pound,  besides 
large  qoantitiee  of  cabbages  and  rutabagas.  The  ratabaga  seed  sown  the  last  of 
May,  tboB  season,  now  (in  less  than  two  months)  have  a  spread  of  leaves  2  feet 
across. 

At  1  p.  m.  we  reached  Circle  City.  Mr.  Kjellman,  who  had  preceded  me  by 
another  boat,  met  me  at  the  landing;  he  had  been  able  to  make  an  overland  trip 
to  the  mines  tributary  to  the  city  and  had  ascertained  that  the  whole  region  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  support  of  reindeer  and  for  the  successful  running  of 
reindeer  expr^ses  and  freight  lines.  Cirt;le  City  is  the  largest  collection  of  wt41- 
built  log  cabins  that  1  have  seen;  at  least  in  a  great  many  years.  Four  large  store 
and  ware  houses  are  made  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  The  opera  and  dance 
houses  and  two  or  three  of  the  more  pretentious  residences  are  of  hewn  logs.  The 
log  residwiceof  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  is  said 
to  have  cost  $30,000,  and  that  of  Mr.  Jack  McQueston  $15,000.  The  great  majority 
of  the  buildings  are  small,  one-story  cabins  built  of  logs,  the  spaces  between  the 
logs  bein^  filled  with  moss.  The  roofs  are  made  witli  poles  covered  with  moss, 
on  which  is  placed  a  foot  of  dirt.  A  year  ago  the  place  had  a  population  of  2,000; 
to-day  there  are  about  50,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  expecting  to  leave  on  our 
boat. 

Circle  City  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1894,  and  named  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  rich  gold  placer  mines  of 
Birch  Creek,  which  is  a  river  6  miles  east  of  Circle  City  and  runs  a  distance  of 
between  200  and  800  miles  in  a  general  course  parallel  with  the  Yukon  River. 
Among  the  interesting  tributaries  of  Birch  Creek  is  **  Preachers  Creek,"  so  named 
because  first  explored  ly  a  missionary  in  search  of  fossils,  which  abound  in  some 
portions  of  the  Yukon  flats.  GJold  was  first  found  on  Birch  Creek  in  1893.  Since 
then  prospecting  has  been  going  on  so  vigorously  that  the  creek,  with  its  many 
tributaries,  has  been  definitely  proven  to  be  very  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 
Although  the  rush  this  present  season  is  to  the  more  recently  discovered  mines  on 
the  Klondike  River,  yet  400  miners  remain  at  work  on  Birch  Creek,  and  doubtless 
in  a  year  or  two  the  now  almost  depopulated  Circle  City  will  be  again  peopled. 

During  last  winter  a  successful  public  school  was  kept  at  this  place  by  Miss  A. 
FukxMner,  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  miners  left  for  the  Klondike,  they  were 
accompanied  by  their  families  and  children  and  the  school  was  broken  up. 

Leaying  Circle  City  at  9  o*clock  in  the  evening,  we  soon  met  the  steamer  Alice  on 
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her  way  down  the  river.  Just  above  Circle  City  the  river  leaves  the  flata  and  is 
again  bordered  on  both  sides  by  abrupt  hills  of  sand  and  limestone  with  veins  of 
granite  and  crystalline  gneiss,  which  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  traveler. 

During  the  night  we  passed  a  small  Indian  settlement  known  as  **  Charley's 
Village,"  23  miles  from  Circle  City.  This  community  has  received  the  gospel  from 
the  English  missionaries,  who  have  been  in  this  region  since  1858. 

On  the  evening  of  July  19  the  monotony  of  the  trip  was  relieved  by  the  discovery 
on  the  river  banK  of  a  moose  doe  and  her  fawn.  At  once  arose  the  greatest  excite- 
ment on  the  steamer— a  score  of  men  rushing  for  their  rifles,  and  a  f usilade  of  shots 
commenced,  both  animals  being  killed.  The  steamer  was  landed,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  ran  into  the  bushes  to  see  the  game,  which  was  brought  on  board. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  30  we  passed  the  small  stern- wheel  steamer,  the  Koyu- 
kuk,  bound  for  the  Klondike  mines.  The  next  morning,  in  trying  to  get  at  some 
driftwood  for  fuel,  the  steamer  ran  aground,  where  we  remained  until  about  6 
p.  m.,  when  we  were  again  afloat. 

On  July  23  the  steamer  stopped  to  **  wood  up  "  opposite  a  remarkable  headland, 
showing  a  beautiful  geological  formation  of  folded  rock.  Frequently  during  the 
day  masses  of  loose  rock  came  rumbling  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  into  the  water. 

At  noon  on  the  23d  we  passed  two  remarkable  rocks,  known  as  "  The  Old  Man  *' 
and  '*  The  Old  Woman."  Upon  the  top  of  one  of  these  shaft-like  rocks  one  of  the 
old  fort  traders  has  requested  to  be  buried;  an  appropriate  resting  place  for  the 
sole  pioneer  white  man  in  that  region.  At  6.30  p.  m.  we  were  startled  by  the  cry 
of  "A  man  overboard.  **  The  accident  befell  one  of  the  deck  hands,  who  had  become 
insane,  and  the  untrained  crew  were  so  long  getting  a  boat  into  the  water  that  the 
man  drowned.  The  body  was  not  recovered.  At  7  p.  m.  we  passed  the  mouth  of 
Coal  Creek,  and  soon  after  sighted  on  the  west  shore  the  wrecked  hull  of  the 
steamer  Arctic.  She  was  frozen  up  in  the  ice  during  the  previous  winter,  and  in 
order  to  loosen  her  in  the  ice  this  spring  pant  powder  was  used,  with  the  result  of 
blowing  her  bottom  out.  Boiler  and  engines  were  removed,  to  be  placed  in  another 
boat.  Coal  Creek  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  east  about  7  miles  from  Forty  Mile 
Creek  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles.  It  flows  through  a  limestone  formation. 
Extensive  beds  of  lignite  coal  are  reported  in  the  neighborhood. 

About  9  p.  m.  Fort  Cudahy,  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  was  reached. 
Adjoining  tnis  is  a  trading  post  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trad- 
ing Company.  Near  by  is  Fort  Constantine,  a  stockade  post  occupied  by  the  Cana- 
dian mounted  police.  Captain  Constantine  in  charge.  On  the  opposite,  south  side 
of  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek  is  the  village  of  Forty  Mile,  which  has  grown  up 
around  the  old  trading  station  of  Jack  McQueston.  Down  Forty  Mile  Creek  is 
Buxton,  a  Church  of  England  mission  station,  which  was  established  in  1887. 

We  have  now  reached  the  western  limit  of  the  wonderful  missions  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England  in  northwest  Canada.  Conamenced  in  1833  bythe 
Rev.  John  West,  who  settled  at  a  Hudson  Bay  fur-trading  station  near  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, they  have  extended  until  now  they  embrace  nearly  all  the  Indian  trib^ 
extending  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
from  Labrador  to  the  Alaskan  line.  Through  all  this  wide  region  the  gospel  of 
Christ  has  been  preached  in  eleven  different  languages,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Indians  have  felt  the  transforming  power  of  His  life  in  their  works  and 
lives.  This  region  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Selkirk,  and  was  created  in  1890  hy 
the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Mackenzie  River.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bompas,  who 
entered  the  mission  work  in  1865  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Mackenzie  River  in  1874,  in  the  division  took  the  bishopric  of  Selkirk.  The  diocese 
of  Selkirk  has  but  three  or  four  central  stations.  Rampart  House,  on  the  Porcu- 
pine River,  being  one  of  them.  This  station  was  established  in  1882,  but  owinff  to 
the  decrease  of  the  fur  trade  and  consequent  removal  of  the  trading  store  and  fur- 
ther discovery  of  gold  on  the  Yukon  River,  nearly  all  the  natives  have  left,  audit 
is  probable  that  the  station  will  be  discontinued  at  an  early  day.  Buxton,  on  the 
Yukon  River  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  was  established  in  1887.  Being  in 
the  center  of  the  newly  discovered  gold  diggings,  it  is  well  located  to  reach  the 
native  population.    Selkirk  was  located  in  1893  and  Dawson  in  1897. 

Missionaries.— Right  Rev.  William  C.  Bompas,  bishop,  resident  at  Pelly;  Mi« 
M.  K.  Mellet,  assistant.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Nailor  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  Totty, 
at  Buxton.  Rev.  F.  F.  Flewelling,  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  McLoud,  at 
Dawson.    Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hanksley,  Fort  Yukon. 

No  more  devoted,  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  tern- 
tones  of  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  are  hid  away  from  tne 
world's  observation  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  arctic  and  subarctic  North  -^^f^^^ 
toiling  to  briuR  light  and  joy  of  Christ  into  the  darkened  homes  of  these  dwellings 
of  the  North,  than  these  missionaries.    The  world  never  ceases  to  honor  the  names 
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of  Kane..  Hays,  Hall,  Franklin,  Kellett,  Ross,  Qreely,  Peary,  Nansen,  and  many 
others,  who  in  the  cause  of  science  spend  one,  two,  and  three  years  in  the  arctic 
re^ons;  but  few  stop  to  think  of  and  to  honor  the  men  and  women  who,  for  the 
Bake  of  Christ  and  precious  souls,  are  not  merely  traveling  for  a  few  months,  but 
are'  toiling  year  after  year  amid  the  rigors  and  privations  and  loneliness  and  long 
months  of  continuous  darkness  of  the  arctic  winters.  Let  the  church  be  true  to 
herself  and  honor  such  consecrated  sons  and  daughters  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  at 
Point  Barrow;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loop  at  Bering  Straits;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  at 
St.  Lawrence  Island;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brerig,  of  Port  Clarence,  the  Swedish  mis- 
sionaries at  Unalaklik  and  Golovin  Bay;  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Prevost  and  their 
devoted  wives  on  the  Yukon  River,  with  Bishop  Bompas  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

Forty  Mile  Creek  is  so  named  because  it  is  40  miles  from  the  old  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company's  trading  post  at  Fort  Reliance.  It  is  about  2^)0  miles  long  and  has 
many  tributari^,  all  of  which  carry  free  gold,  the  discovery  of  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  upper  Yukon  region.  The  Forty  Mile  Creek 
drains  the  mountainous  region  between  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana. 
Near  Forty  Mile  is  Miller  Creek,  which  has  proven  very  rich  in  gold.  For  two  or 
three  years  Forty  Mile  and  Fort  Cudahy  were  typical  mining  towns,  with  saloons 
and  gambling  and  dance  halls  in  abundance.  In  l':^94  rich  discoveries  were  made 
on  Birch  Creek,  and  Forty  Mile  was  deserted  for  Circle  City,  which  after  two  and 
a  half  years  of  fevered  existence  has  been  in  turn  deserted  for  the  new  mines  on 
the  Klondike.  While  the  mines  tributary  to  Fort  Cudahy  and  Forty  Mile  are  on 
the  American  side,  the  villages  themselves  are  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  line, 

Wishing  to  visit  the  Church  of  England  missions  at  Buxton,  on  Saturday,  July 
24, 1  made  two  attempts  to  cross  Forty  Mile  Creek  in  a  rowboat,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  it,  owing  to  the  strong  current.  At  Fort  Cudahy  I  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company's  station 
an  excellent  garden,  in  which  were  growing  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  turnips,  ruta- 
bagas, beets,  potatoes,  celery,  and  parsnips. 

About  5  p.  m.  the  steamer  swung  out  from  her  landing  for  Dawson,  which 
place  we  reached  the  following  morning,  July  25,  at  6  o'clock.  Nearly  the  entire 
population  seemed  to  be  at  the  landing,  either  to  greet  friends  or  from  curiosity 
to  witness  the  landing  of  newcomers.  Capt.  John  J.  Healy,  manager  of  the 
North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company,  was  on  hand  to  extend 
to  me  the  hospitality  of  hishome  during  my  stay.  Although  it  was  Sunday,  the 
two  sawmills  were  running  day  and  night;  every  kind  of  business,  especially 
house  building,  was  in  full  blast.  Four  thousand  people  were  living  in  tents,  and 
an  arctic  winter  approaching. 

The  temperature  for  January,  1896,  was  47i*  below  zero,  during  the  winter  the 
lowest  point  being  77^  below  zero.  Dawson  is  50  miles  from  Fort  Cudahy,  on  the 
north  of  the  Yukon  and  southwest  bank  of  the  Klondike  River.  It  is  0  miles 
above  the  site  of  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Fnr  Company's  post  of  Fort  Reliance.  The 
town  is  situated  in  an  undrained  swamp,  and  much  sickness  prevails  among  the 
population.  The  city  is  about  eight  months  old  and  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets 
and  squares.  Lots  fronting  on  the  river  are  selling  for  $7,000  cash  in  gold;  back 
of  the  stream,  from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  Lumber  is  $150  per  thousand  feet  at  the 
mill  and  $-^00  a  thousand  when  it  reaches  the  mines.  Some  of  the  eaily  lumber 
sawed  by  hand  cost  the  miners  at  the  rate  of  $750  per  thousand  feet.  Salmon  and 
moose  were  $50  per  pound;  hay,  $125  per  ton,  and  none  to  be  had;  wages,  $10  to 
$13  per  day,  witn  mechanics  at  $15;  ice,  $1  per  pound;  flour  at  ^12  per  hundred- 
weight; a  team  of  horses  and  driver,  $50  per  day.  The  Canadian  Government 
was  erecting  comfortable  headquarters  for  the  mounted  police,  and  large  log 
warehouses  were  in  process  of  construction  for  the  two  commercial  companies. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  scows  and  flatboats,  in  which  the  popula- 
tion had  floated  down  the  river;  others  of  these  boats  had  been  covered  with  can- 
vas and  turned  into  houses.  At  half  past  2  in  the  afternoon  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  held  a  service,  which  I  missed,  not  having  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  hour  at  which  it  was  to  be  held. 

The  mines  are  from  12  to  25  miles  up  the  Klondike  River  from  Dawson.  The 
claims  are  300  or  400  feet  wide  up  and  down  the  stream  and  across  the  flats. 
These  claims  were  being  held  at  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  each.  Quarter  interests  in 
these  claims  were  selling  at  $50,000  each. .  The  claims  on  the  Klondike  and  its 
tributaries  were  all  taken  up  long  before  my  arrival,  and  weeks  before  the  tidings 
of  their  value  reached  the  distant  world.  Would-be  miners,  however,  can  find  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Stewart,  Pelly,  and  other  streams  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  and  all  its  tributaries  and  their  innumerable  creeks 
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and  brooks  gold  fields  of  greater  or  less  richness;  indeed,  the  area  of  the  gold  field 
practicedly  covers  fonr -fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Alaska,  and  will  fnmish  claims 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  newcomer  usually  pitches  a  tent,  and,  when  he 
secures  employment  or  a  claim,  erects  a  small  one-story  log  cabin  for  shelter. 
Moss  is  filled  in  between  the  logs,  and  in  winter  snow  is  piled  up  over  the  house, 
making  it  very  comfortable.  Ice  is  usually  melted  in  winter  for  drinking  water, 
or  cakes  of  ice  are  drawn  to  the  house  and  piled  outside  of  the  door  to  be  bronght 
in,  as  occasion  demands,  and  melted  into  water. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  July  26,  having  bid  adieu  to  friends  and  acquaintances  at 
Dawson  City,  our  steamer  swung  loose  from  the  landing  and  was  soon  racing 
down  the  river  with  a  swift  current,  jeaching  Fort  Cudahy  at  10  o'clock,  having 
made  in  three  hours  down  stream  a  distance  that  required  fourteen  hours  to  make 
on  the  way  up. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Circle  City,  having  traveled  in  twenty-four  hours 
what  took  us  seven  days  to  go  up,  but  our  hopes  were  soon  to  be  blighted.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Circle  City  our  steamer  was  caught  by  the  current  and  swung  upon 
a  sand  bar,  where  we  lay  nineteen  days. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  about  1  p.  m.,  the  cry  of  ''Steamboat! "  was  heard,  and 
soon  after  the  J,  J.  Healy  was  made  out  on  her  return  down  the  river,  and  at  6 
p.  m.,  after  our  detention  of  nineteen  days,  the  passengers  were  transferred  from 
the  Weare  to  the  Healy^  upon  which  we  continued  our  journey  to  St.  Michael 

On  the  evening  of  August  20  the  steamer  Hamilton  was  met  coming  up  the  river. 
Being  the  first  steamer  to  carry  a  search-light,  it  created  much  interest  and  sMne 
consternation  among  the  natives.  The  two  steamers  were  tied  up  together  for 
the  night.  On  the  incoming  steamer  was  the  first  rush  of  miners  that  had  been 
able  to  start  from  the  outside  after  the  tidings  had  reached  them.  It  was  crowded 
with  gold  seekers  and  adventurers,  among  them  being  ex- Governor  McGraw,  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  also  many  special  correspondents  of  newspapers,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  World  and  Herald,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Examiner, 
and  Call;  also  the  Post-Intelligencer  and  other  Seattle  pax)ers.  A  supply  of 
papers  was  secured  and  greatly  appreciated  after  being  over  ^o  months  wiuiout 
any  news  from  the  outside  world. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  reached  St.  Michael,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Captain  Tuttle  I  was  permitted  to  move  my  headquarters  to  that 
ship.  On  the  16th  we  sailed  for  a  visit  to  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  new  purchase  station  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  reaching  Teller  Rein- 
deer Station  September  18.  An  inspection  of  the  station  was  made.  Four  fam^ 
lies  of  Lapp  herders  and  teachers  whose  time  had  expired  were  taken  on  board 
the  Bear  for  transportation  to  Puget  Sound  en  route  to  their  homes  in  Lapland. 
Five  young  Eskimo  girls  and  one  boy  were  also  received  on  board  for  transnorta- 
tion  to  Puget  Sound  on  their  way  to  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  the  ship  sailed  for  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  reaching  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  his 
assistants  (Messrs.  Siem  and  St.  Leger)  were  found  in  eood  health.  The  new 
building  was  about  completed,  and  200  head  of  deer  had  already  been  secured 
toward  the  herd  which  is  to  be  transported  to  Alaska  next  season.  Sailing  the 
same  evening  and  making  a  short  call  at  King  Island,  St.  Michael  was  reached  on 
the  23d.  Changing  my  quarters  from  the  cutter  Bear  to  the  cutter  Connn,  I  was 
given  a  passage  by  Captain  Herring  to  San  Francisco.  On  September  26  the 
Corunn  made  a  landing  at  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  the  captain  very  kindly  took 
on  board  the  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Gambell,  Mrs.  Gambell  needing  to 
return  to  the  States  on  account  of  ill  health.  On  the  30th  we  reached  Dutch  Har- 
bor, where  a  stay  of  two  or  three  days  was  made  for  coaling  ship.  Sailing  from 
Dutch  Harbor  October  3,  we  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  18th  and  Washington 
November  1,  thus  completing  a  trip  of  21,736  miles. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  reaching  the  mines  in  the  Yukon  and  Klondike. 
The  way  involving  the  least  hardship  is  by  the  ocean  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
St.  Michael  by  ocean  steamer,  from  thence  up  the  Yukon  River  by  river  steamer 
to  the  mines. 
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Distances  from  St,  Michael  up  the  Yukon  River, 


Miles. 

Prom  San  Francisco  to  Unalaaka 2,369 

Prom  Unalaska  to  St.  Michael 800 

St.  Michael  to  Pastollk  (month  of  Ynkon) .       72 

Keetalok 77 

Eeeailyak 154 

''Foot  of  the  Mountain" 193 

AndreatBki 216 

Bxuisian  mission 315 

Holy  Cross  Mission 410 

ABTik 467 

Knlato 648 

Kokrinos 800 

Bumine  Mountain 849 

Tozamakat 883 

Month  of  Tanana 897 

Bampart  Baplds 1,084 


Miles.  "* 

Manork  Creek 1,075 

Stevens  Houses 1,144 

One  Eyes l,i>79 

Month  of  Porcupine 1,:M4 

Fort  Yukon l.-TSa 

Sonate  Village.. 1.386 

arcleCity I,.l9t 

Charley  River 1,456 

Seventy  Mile  Creek 1,516 

Oj?ilvie'8  Camp  Boundary  Line 1,560 

Square  Rock \,^M 

FortCudahy 1,596 

Forty  Mile  Creek 1.598 

Fort  Reliance 1,640 

Dawson I.^jO 

Klondike 1,653 


The  following  stem-wheel  steamers  were  running  on  the  river  this  snmmer: 
Belonging  to  the  North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company  were  the 
P,  B.  Weare,  J".  J,  Healy,  and  C,  H,  Hamilton;  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  were  the  Alice^  Fttfcon,  a  barge  Marguerite^  the  steam  launch  Beaver, 
and  yew  Backet,  owned  by  A.  Harper;  the  Kouknk,  by  G.  C.  Bet  ties;  the  St, 
Michael,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mission:  the  Northern  Light,  by  the  American 
Episcopal  mission,  and  the  Explore,  by  the  Russian  Catholic  mission.  The  fare 
from  Seattle  to  Juneau  during  the  summer  ranges  from  $150  to  $IJO<J  per  passenger. 
The  drawback  to  this  route  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  miner  does  not  reach  the 
mines  until  the  short  arctic  summer  is  half  gone.  The  harbor  at  St.  Michael  does 
not  open  until  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  ocean  vessels  to  reach  St.  Michael  on  account  of  the  ice  before  the  middle  of 
June  at  the  earliest,  and  from  the  Ist  of  July  to  the  Ist  of  August  to  the  mines, 
according  to  the  ice  conditions  on  the  coast.  The  more  difficult  and  popular  route 
is  that  by  way  of  southeast  Alaska:  a  comfortable  vessel  from  Pnget  Sound  to  the 
northern  end  of  Lynn  Canal  or  Chilkoot  Inlet,  or  an  ocean  stoamer  to  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  rival  towns  0  miles  apart  on  the  head  waters  ot  Chilkoot  Inlet  in  south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Those  starting  from  Skaorway  take  what  is  known  as  the  White  Pass,  and  thoso 
from  Dyea  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  With  the  present  conditions  of  those  passes,  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  is  probably  the  preferable,  but  both  of  them  require  the  undergoing? 
of  considerable  hardship.  The  Chilkoot  and  White  passes  involve  some  oO  or  40 
miles' climb  from  the  mountains  on  foot,  which  brings  one  to  the  lakes  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yukon  River,  where  boats,  barges,  and  rafts  are  constructed 
upon  which  the  traveler  floats  down  to  the  mines.  To  the  westward  of  the  Chil- 
koot Pass  is  what  is  known  as  the  Dalton  Trail.  ThLs  pass  crosses  the  mountains 
at  a  much  lower  elevation  than  either  of  the  others  and  involves  a  trip  on  foot  or 
horseback  of  250  miles.  This  is  the  trail  used  for  driving  over  to  the  Yukon  Ri  vor 
beef,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  is  to  the  eavstward  of  Chilkoot  Pass,  commencing  either 
at  Fort  Wrangell  and  ascending  the  Stikine  River  to  Telegraph  Creek,  thence 
overland  by  way  of  Lake  Tesliu,  or  starting  from  Juneau  and  going  by  the  Taku 
Inlet  and  River  to  Lake  Tesliu,  and  passing  down  the  waters  of  the  same  to  the 
Yukon.  At  present  neither  of  these  routes  is  sufficiently  open  to  make  them 
feasible,  as  a  number  of  miners  found  to  their  great  loss  during  the  past  summer. 
The  distances  by  the  Chilkoot  Pass  route  are  as  follows; 

Distances  from  Dyea, 


Miles, 
1,060 


'•   I 


Prom  Seattle  to  Dyea 

Prom  Dyea  to  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion    6 

To  the  Bommit  of  the  Chilkoot  Pasa U 

Headof  I^ke  Lindeman 33 

Foot  of  Lake  Lindeman 27 

Head  of  Lake  Bennett 28 

Foot  of  Lake  Bennett 53 

Caribou  Crossing 56 

Footof  Taici«hLake 73 

Headof  Lake  Marsh.... 78 

Foot  of  Lake  Marsh 97 

Headof  canyon 123 

Foot  of  canyon 134 

Head  of  White  Hopue  Rapids 126 

Tahkeena  River  140 

Head  of  Lake  Le  Barge 15« 

Foot  of  Lake  Le  Barge 184 


Miles. 

Ilootalinqua  River \th\ 

Ca.H.suir  Bar '-iVl 

Bijc  Salmon  Rivor :.'4!) 

Little  Salmon  River 'i<^ 

Five  Finders  Rapids 3U 

Rink  Rapids. irM) 

Pelly  River 4i« 

White  River 49'.> 

Stewart  Rivor TiOO 

Sixty  Mile  Post 5:^9 

Klondike 578 

Fort  Reliance 582 

Forty  Mile  Post <W8 

FortCudahy 028 

Circle  CMty 708 

Fort  Yukon H39 

Rampart  City 1,119 
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Prices  at  Dawson j  YukoHy  spring  of  1897, 


RELIEF   FOR  SUFFERING  MINERS. 

During  the  summer  iust  passed  the  water  in  the  Yukon  River  reached  a  very 
low  stage,  preventing  trie  usual  steamer  transportation  along  the  mining  towns 
on  the  upper  courses  of  that  river.  Large  quantities  of  provisions  were  landed  by 
the  ocean  steamers  at  St.  Michael,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  river  steamers 
to  ascend  the  river  these  supplies  could  not  bo  distributed  to  the  jwints  where 
they  were  needed;  conse(][uently  as  the  close  of  navigation  approached  it  was  found 
that  the  miners  were  facing  the  long  arctic  winter  without  sufficient  supplies  of 
food.  The  destitution  was  so  great  that  a  call  was  made  upon  the  Government 
to  organize  relief.  Many  plans  were  suggested  to  the  Government.  After  weigh- 
ing these  plans  it  was  found  that  the  only  possible  solution  was  to  take  the  rein- 
deer trained  to  harness  that  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Michael  and  with 
them  freight  provisions  to  the  settlements  on  the  Yukon.  Hence  on  the  22d  of 
September  you  sent  to  William  A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  the  Government 
herds  in  Alaska,  the  following  telegram: 

*'By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Kjellmann  will  assemble  at 
once  all  of  the  available  reindeer  trained  for  harness,  teamsters,  and  sleds,  and 
report  at  St.  Michael  to  Colonel  Randall  to  transport  supplies  to  Dawson  City  if 
necessary.  Obtain  all  deer  trained  to  harness  that  can  be  spared  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  Golovin  Bay,  and  Cape  Nome,  together  with  apprentices  trained  as 
teamsters  and  willing  to  go.  Promise  wages  to  all  teamsters.  Deer  borrowed 
from  other  stations  will  be  replaced.  Also  consult  the  United  States  commissioner 
at  St.  Michael. 

**W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner/' 

Upon  receiving  the  dispatch,  which  was  carried  by  way  of  ship  to  St.  Michael, 
Mr.  Kjellmann  at  once  secured  a  boat  and  crew  of  Eskimos,  which  he  sent  with  a 
copy  of  the  dispatch  to  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittilsen,  in  charge  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Sta- 
tion. Dr.  Kittilsen  was  directed  to  drive  the  herd  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  new 
station  established  on  the  Unalaklik  River,  and  upon  his  arrival  there  placed  him- 
self in  communication  with  Lieut  Col.  G.  M.  Randall,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 
United  States  military  i>ost  at  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Kjellmann  also  ordered  the 
building  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sleds,  to  be  ready  upon  the  arrival  of  the  deer 
trained  to  harness.  These  deer,  operated  by  the  War  Department  from  St. 
ril  ?  A^""^^^^  ^  *^^®  *^  relieve  the  destitution  as  far  up  the  river  as  Rampart 
uity  (l,07o  miles  from  St.  Michael  by  the  mouth  of  the  river). 
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Th^e  arrangements  were  no  sooner  consummated  than  tidings  came  from  the 
Arctic  coaat  of  Alaska  that  eight  whaling  vessels,  carrying  crews  aggregating 
about  400  men,  had  been  unexpectedly  caught  in  the  ice  and  the  men  were  in 
danger  of  starvation.  Many  plans  were  proposed  for  a  relief  expedition,  but,  as  in 
the  former  case,  it  was  found  that  no  plan  was  practicable  that  was  not  based 
upon  the  use  of  the  reindeer.  Accordingly  the  Government,  on  the  ICth  of 
^ovembe^,  issued  orders  for  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  to  proceed  north  until  stopped 
by  ice,  then  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  send  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis  and  two  or 
three  men  over  the  ice  to  the  mainland.  Having  effected  a  lauding,  the  party  are 
to  proceed  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  secure  the  services  of  W.  T.  Lopp,  a  Congre- 
gational missionary,  borrow  his  reindeer  herd  and  also  the  herd  belonging  to  a 
native  Eskimo  by  the  name  of  Antisarlook,  and  with  these  two  herds  proceed 
overland  500  or  600  mUes  in  December  and  January  to  Point  Barrow,  or  until  the 
whalers  are  found  and  relief  afforded. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  accounts  of  the  shortage  of  food  in  the  Yukon  Val- 
ley became  more  and  more  alarming,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  Congress  voted 
to  be  exi>ended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of 
$200,000,  to  be  used  for  the  taking  of  relief  into  the  reg^ion  of  the  Upper  Yukon 
Valley.  As  the  reindeer  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Michael  can  not  be  reached  at 
this  season  of  the  year  on  account  of  ice,  and  fresh  importations  can  not  be  made 
from  Siberia  on  the  same  account,  it  is  planned  to  send  to  Lapland,  procure  from 
5<^K)  to  600  reindeer  trained  to  harness  and  50  or  60  experienced  drivers,  transport 
them  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  thence  across  the  continent  to  Seattle,  and 
from  Seattle  to  Dyea,  near  the  Chilkoot  Pass  in  southea^st  Alaska.  At  this  point 
arrangements  wiU  be  made  by  means  of  these  trained  deer  to  carry  provisions  to 
the  mining  camps  in  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley. 

Thus  when  an  exigency  arose  in  which  hundreds  of  men  were  threatened  with 
starvation  it  was  found  that  the  reindeer  furnished  the  only  reasonable  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  miners.  The  reindeer  are  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  the 
new  mines  and  the  supply  of  sufficient  food  for  the  miners.  The  more  rapidly 
domestic  reindeer  can  oe  introduced  into  that  country  the  more  rapidly  new  sec- 
tions can  be  visited  and  developed. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  many  courtesies  received  from  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Capt.  C.  F.  Shoemaker,  chief  of  Revenue- 
Catter  Service;  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle,  commanding  cutter  Bear;  Capt.  W.  J.  Her- 
ring, commanding  the  Convin,  tofrether  with  officers  and  crews  of  both  vessels; 
also  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  their  agents  in  Alaska,  and  Capt. 
J.  C.  Barr,  commanding  the  river  steamer  J.  J,  Kelly,  and  Captain  Eidtlson, 
commanding  the  steamer  Portland. 

Expenditure  of  reindeer  fund. 


Year. 


An- 
nnal 

ap- 
pro- 
pria- 
tion. 


Station 

8UI>- 

plies.  a 


Barter 
goods.  6c 


imi ,16,000  $3, 284.  ISifS.  473. 41 

1?^ t  7, .500*  3,811.83  1,767.26 

la&ii 7,500,3,177.02  1,348.43 

im 112,000  4,065.28  2,610.54 


Sala- 
ries of 
rein- 
deer 
teach- 
ers. 


$540.58 
683.80 

2,*962.'26 


Freight 


Trav-i 
eling  I  Print- 
ex-    I  Ing. 
pen-  I 


$1,460.71 
l,r38.50 


.$150.00 
$100  00  236.84 
200.00,  287.22 


$127.60 
5.10; 


$700.00 
1,0R1  50 
1,050.00 


$5,998.14 
7,494.39 
7,491.10 

ll,84i8.84 

Total... '33. 000 13, 338. 88;  8,199.64  4,206.58  3,189.21   300.00'  654.06  132.60i2^1.6032,862.4 
Value  station  property,  Darter  goods,  and  supplies  on  hand  June  30, 1897 6, 817. 49 


Inci- 
den- 
tals. 


Coal 
forU.S. 
reve- 
nue 
cutter 
Bear. 


Total 
ex- 
pended. 


-r 


Total  cost  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  to  June  30, 1897. 
Cost  i)er  head  of  1,295  reindeer 


26,034.98 


Bal- 
ance. 


$1.86 

5.61 

8.90 

131.16 

147.53 


d  20. 10, . 


a  Supplies  at  station  consist  of  provisions  for  herders,  material  for  herders'  clothing,  coal, 
mmber,  hardware,  furniture,  tools,  guns,  ammunition,  boats,  tents,  medicines,  surgical  imple- 
itenta,  medical  books. 

6  Barter  goods  in  stock  at  Teller  Reindeer  Station  were  transferred  to  new  reindeer  purchas- 
ing station  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  August,  1897. 

cin  all  traffic  In  the  arctic  region  barter  goods  are  used  in  lieu  of  money,  iloney  is  useful 
only  where  there  are  markets  and  shops  with  stores  of  goods  on  sale.  Neither  Russian  money 
nor  the  money  of  any  other  nations  is  used  among  the  tribes  in  northeastern  Siberia,  nor  on  the 
Alaskan  coasts  opposite. 

dThis  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  171  reindeer  bought  with  barter  goods  purchased  with 
^  fund  of  12,156  contributed  by  benevolent  individuals  m  1893. 
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Number  arid  distrHmtion  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska  June  SO,  1S97, 


Location  of  herds. 


Old  deer. 


Fawns.  '  Total 


Goremmont  herd,  ToHer  Station.  Port  Clarence  — 

Capo  Nome  herd,  in  charge  of  native  Charlie 

GoTovin  Bay  herd  (Swedish  mission) 

GoloWn  Bay  herd  (for  Episcopal  mission) 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  herd  (Congregational  mission) 

Tavotuk,  apprentice  at  Teller  Station 

Sekeogluk,  apprentice  at  Teller  Station 

Wocksock,  apprentice  at  Teller  Station 

Ahlook,  apprentice  at  Teller  Station 

Electoona,  apprentice  at  Teller  Station 

Moses,  apprentice  at  Golovin  Bay 

Martin,  apprentice  at  Golovin  Bay 

Okitkon,  apprentice  at  Golovin  Bay 

Tatpan,  apprentice  at  Golovin  Bay 

Total 


343 

198 

70 

60 

343 

15 

7 

4 

3 

4 

ao 

12 
10 

7 


1,000 


126 
85 
40 
40 

m 

11 
5 


466 


278 
110 

m 
m 

L' 
6 
5 
7 
31 
19 
15 
12 


1,4« 


Increase  from  1892  to  1897. 


Total  from  previous  ycar.. 
Pawns  surviving 

Purchased  during  summer. 


Loss . 


Total,  (October  1. 


Carried  forward . 


1802. 


171 


171 

28 


143 


143 

79 
124 


346 
23 


1894. 


145 
120 


96 


492 


1806. 


492 
276 
123 


801 
14B 


743 


1896,   I  li»^- 


743 
357 


1,100 
lOQ 


1,000 


l.flon 


l.w 


Numl)er  of  reindeer  that  have  been  lent  by  the  Government  to  missionary  societies  and  oa^^f^ 
the  Government  reserving  the  right  after  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years  to  call  upon  ice 
mission  station  or  individual  for  the  same  number  of  deer  as  composed  the  herd  loaned: 

Deer. 

August,  1804,  to  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society's  Station  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Ij9 

February,  18i»5,  to  Elskimo  Charlie  and  3  native  assistants ^ijj 

January  10,  1896,  to  the  Swedish  Mission  Station  at  Golovin  Bay 2} 

January  16, 18%,  to  the  St  James  Episcopal  Mission  Station,  Yukon  Riror _^ 

Total ^ 

WITHDRAWN  FOR  RELIEF  EXPEtHTIONS. 

October,  18ir7,  withdrawn  from  the  Government  herd  a^  Teller  Station  and  from  ^^^J^^t^l 
Golovin  Bay  from  100  to  200  deer  trained  to  harness  for  use,  if  necessary,  in  drawing  fooa  iro»" 
St  Michael  to  Dawson,  under  directions  of  Lieutenent-Colonel  Randaliat  St.  Michael. 

December,  1807,  for  the  relief  of  the  whalers  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Cape  Nome  herd,  ^J^{^1 
ing  :^*78.  and  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  herd,  numbering  367,  to  be  under  the  direction  <>rV';fJ: 
D.  H.  Jarvis,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Bear,  promising  to  make  good  those  borrowed  by  a  trans*'^ 
from  the  Gorornment  herd  during  the  summer  of  1898. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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INSTITIJTIOXS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1896-97. 

The  scholastic  year  1896-97  has  witnessed  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  of 
students  at  a  large  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education,  as  well  as  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  such  institutions.  This  office  has  been  notified  during 
the  year  of  the  suspension  of  the  following-named  institutions:  Little  Rock  Uni- 
versity, Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal,;  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  College,  Woodbridge,  Cal.;  Hartsville  College,  Hartsville,  Ind.; 
Northwestern  Christian  College,  Excelsior,  Minn.;  Ozark  College,  Greenfield, 
Mo.;  Ashland  University,  Ashland,  Ohio;  Monongahela  College,  Jefferson,  Pa,; 
St  James  College,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies,  Gadsden, 
Ala.;  Winchester  Female  College,  Winchester,  Ky.,  and  Wcsleyan  Fomale  Insti- 
tute, Staunton,  Va.  A  further  decrease  in  the  list  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation was  caused  by  the  transfer  to  the  list  of  secondary  schools  of  four  insti- 
tutions. Also,  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Calvin  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Redfield  College,  Redfield,  S.  Dak.,  have  not  been  heard  from  for  several 
years,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  colleges. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  in  our  system  of  higher  education  is  the 
lack  of  any  definite,  or,  in  fact,  in  a  large  number  of  States,  the  lack  of  any 
re(iuirement3  or  conditions  exacted  of  institutions  when  they  are  chartered  and 
authorized  to  confer  degrees.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
responsible  for  the  large  number  of  weak  so-called  colleges  and  universities  scat- 
tered throughout  our  country,  institutions  that  are  no  better  than  high  schools, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  do  not  furnish  as  good  an  education  as  may  be 
obtained  in  good  secondary  schools.  Nevertheless,  these  institutions  are  char- 
tered and  granted  authority  to  confer  all  degrees  usually  granted  by  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  chartering  of  such  institutions  has  been 
rendered  impossible  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  restricting  to  well-equipped  institutions  the  authority  to  confer  degrees  is 
being  agitated  in  several  other  States.  That  such  action  is  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Buperintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania  for  181)6,  that  more  than  120 
institutions  in  that  State  have  been  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

Students. — The  total  number  of  students  rei)orted  in  the  collegiate,  graduate, 
and  professional  departments  of  institutions  for  higher  education  and  in  profes- 
sional schools  for  the  year  1896-97  is  140,1J?3,  of  which  number  42.999  were  enrolled 
as  professional  students  pursuing  studies  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  leaving 
97,134  students  reported  as  pursuing  what  are  generally  known  as  liberal  studies. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  255  students  from  the  number  reported  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  loss  being  in  the  institutions  classed  as  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 
for  both  sexes.  An  examination  of  Table  2  of  this  chapter  shows  tliat  the  num- 
^r  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  reported  by  public  institutions  is 
27,654,  being  an  increase  of  1,358  students,  thus  proving  that  the  decrease  was  in 
the  institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  State  or  municipality. 

Table  3  gives  the  number  of  collegiate  and  graduate  students  from  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  col- 
leges for  women.  Division  A,  and  in  schools  of  technology,  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  each  State,  and  the  number  of  people  to  each  college  student.  In  this 
compilation  the  colleges  for  women.  Division  B  (Table  39),  are  not  included, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  the  students  are  not 
classified  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  one  to  separate  the  primary  and  preparatory 
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from  the  collegiate  students,  while  in  other  cases  the  residence  of  students  is  not 
given  in  the  catalogues  of  the  institutions.  The  drawing  power  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  as  shown  by  the  number  and  proportion  of  students 
drawn  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  is  shown  in  Tables  4,  o,  and  6. 
From  Table  0  it  is  seen  that  803  students  from  foreign  countries  are  receiving  col- 
legiate and  graduate  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  students  who  remain  at  college  pursuing  advanced  studies  after 
having  completed  courses  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  total  number  of  such  students  reported  in  1896-97  by  all  classes 
of  institutions  is  4,919,  of  which  number  1,413  were  women.  These  numbers  do 
not  include  the  students  who  remain  at  college  for  the  pui'pose  of  pursuing  pro- 
fessional studies  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  etc.  The  following  tabular  statement 
gives  the  number  of  resident  graduate  students  in  the  several  departments  of  some 
of  the  principal  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country: 


Institution. 


Students 
In  grad- 
uate 
depart- 
ment. 


University  of  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Colorado 

Yale  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University 

Indiana  University 

Iowa  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Clark  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University 

New  York  University 

Syracuse  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (New  York  City) 

St.  Xavier  College  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Western  Reserve  University 

Ohio  State  University  ...  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Brown  University 

Vanderbilt  University , 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Radcliffe  College 

Wellesley  College 

Barnard  College 

BrynMawr  College 

Purdue  University 

Kansas  Agiicultural  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


Gradu- 
ates in 
profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


112 

97 

29 

227 

17 

36 

84 

47 

717 

20 

60 

20 

58 

37 

83 

210 

91 

279 

3S 

76 

16C 

113 

130 

158 

164 

83 

46 

95 

49 


23 
161 
53 
38 
80 
91 
39 
87 
49 
46 
45 
42 
29 


75 


S«> 
67 
50 
63 


210 

191 

6 


124 

186 
633 


134 
65 
30 


87 
417 
108 

23 


857 


Total 
number 
of  gradu- 
ate stu- 
dents. 


187 
97 
29 
a440 
U 
95 
96 
47 

827 

211 
& 
SO 

13) 
37 
83 

&9S3 
38 
210 
231 
133 
180 

cfi» 
191 

95 
49 
47 
50 
40 
23 
518 
52 
75 
78 
91 
89 
Zl 
49 
46 
45 
42 
29 


a  Includes  8  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
b  Includes  42  graduates  In  undergraduate  departments. 
c  Includes  49  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 


According  to  the  report  of  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  ^^^i^^^W  I 
the  year  1896-97,  2,103  persons  have  pursued  graduate  studies  at  that  insWinoD 
since  its  establishment,  of  which  number  436  have  been  given  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 
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The  following  diagrams,  based  on  figures  in  the  Handbook  of  Graduate  Ck)ur8e8 
for  1897-98,  published  by  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  show  the  popularity 
of  the  several  branches  of  study  among  graduate  students.  The  statistics  were 
collected  from  24  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country,  and  should  therefore 
be  fairly  representative  of  graduate  work.  There  are  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion 3,304  students,  divided  among  the  various  branches  of  study  as  follows: 

Phflosophy  and  Ethics,  519. 


HJgtory.  PoHtioB,  Law,  4SA. 


English,  483. 


Cla.H8ic«,  37P. 


Economics,  Sociology.  Anthropology,  377. 


PKychology.  Pedagogy.  298. 


Qennmn,287. 


Biology.  271. 


Chemistry,  206. 


Romapoe  Langnages,  196. 


Physics,  189. 


Geology,  Geography,  143. 


Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Philology,  138. 


Semitics,  129. 


Astronomy,  51. 


Fine  Arts  and  History  of  Art,  37. 

Grouping  the  above  subjects  under  five  general  headings,  it  is  found  that  the 
groups  were  chosen  by  the  students  in  the  following  proportion: 

Ijangnage  and  Literature  Studies.  

"-■■■■■"■"■■■^"■"^^■^"■■'■— ——"'"— ^^■—^—^^—  35.4  per  cent. 

Historical  and  Social  Sciences. 

— ■■-^^-"-^— — — — —  20.0  per  cent. 

Philosophical  (ethics,  psychology,  education). 

— "■-■^■— — "■"— '^-^■-^—  18  per  cent. 

Natural  Sciences. 

•-^■^■—^-■■^-"— "■—■-"  14.2  per  cent. 

Mathematical  Sciences. 
"■^■"■■""■"■■■■""  11.1  per  cent. 

Courses  of  study.— A  large  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  maintain 
professional,  technical,  and  special  courses  of  study  in  addition  to  the  usual  studies 
required  in  an  undergraduate  course.  In  some  cases  these  studies  may  be  counted 
toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  more  common  degrees,  while  in 
other  cases  special  degrees  are  conferred  on  the  completion  of  such  courses.  Table 
41  gives  the  courses  maintained  by  the  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 
both  sexes,  and  Table  43  gives  the  courses  maintained  by  schools  of  technology. 
These  tables  show  that  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  by  53  institutions,  archi- 
tecture by  16,  art  by  175,  business  or  commercial  courses  by  210,  civil  engineering 
by  92,  domestic  science  by  84,  dentistry  by  22,  electrical  engineering  by  70,  law  by 
73,  mechanical  engineering  by  73,  mining  engineering  by  33,  medicine  by  57,  mili- 
tary science  or  tactics  by  104,  music  by  32«,  pedagogy  by  211,  pharmacy  by  30, 
sanitary  engineering  by  12,  theology  by  90,  and  veterinary  science  by  27.  Besides 
the  courses  included  in  Tables  41  and  42,  it  is  found  that  instruction  in  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering  is  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Cornell  Univer«ity,  and  instruction 
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in  bibliography  is  offered  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, University  of  niinois.  University  of  Michigan,  Dartmouth  College,  Ck)mell 
University,  and  Syracuse  University. 

Prejmration  of  freshmen.— Tsibies  13,  21,  and  32  show  the  number  and  prcroor- 
tion  of  freshmen  prepared  by  the  different  kinds  or  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  as  reported  by  a  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  statistics  of  the  three  classes  of  institutions  reporting 
are  as  follows: 


Class  of  institutions  reporting. 


Universities  and  collegres  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  . 

Colleges  for  women.  Division  A 

Schools  of  technology 


Proportion  prepared  by— 

N 

3^5 

t 

o8 

d 

m 

1 

Percent. 

Percent. 

PiereetU. 

Pier  cent 

84.26 

19.68 

43.89 

2.67 

11.12 

84.  M 

68.10 

1.3S 

12.65 

12.99 

TO.  81 

4.15 

Degrees.—The  number  of  degrees,  excluding  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  theolc^, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine,  conferred  in  1896-^7  by  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  may  be  found  in  Tables  14, 15, 16,  22,  27,  33,  and  34. 
According  to  the  reports  received  there  were  conferred  816  Ph.  D.  degrees,  of 
which  number  285  were  conferred  on  examination  and  30  were  conferred  as  hon- 
orary degrees.  In  view  of  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  prevent  the 
conferring  of  the  Ph.  D.  degfree  except  upon  examination  after  acertun  time 
spent  in  graduate  work,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  nearly  all  of  the  hon- 
orary Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  in  1897  were  granted  by  institutions  doizig  very 
little,  if  any,  graduate  work.  The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  December  29, 1896,  clearly  indicate  the 
sentiments  of  graduate  students  concerning  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees: 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention — 

*M .  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  any  institution  to  g^ve  the  same  d^^rees  honcnis 
causa  as  it  grants  in  regular  course  on  examination. 

'*  2.  That  in  every  case  the  reasons  for  bestowing  an  honorary  degree  should  be 
openly  avowed  and  should  be  stated  in  the  programme  of  the  commencement 
exercises  and  in  the  annual  catalogue. 

*'  3.  That  bachelor  degrees  are  inappropriate  as  honorary  degrees  or  ex  gratia, 
and  should  be  made  to  signify  always  the  completion  of  a  recognized  grade  of 
undergraduate  work  in  their  respective  departments. 

**4.  That  the  master's  degree  should  never  be  granted  except  for  resident 
graduate  study  of  at  least  one  year's  duration,  tested  by  adequate  examination. 

**5.  That  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
should  be  as  follows: 

•'a.  The  previous  attainment  of  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

**6.  The  completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  resident  graduate  study;  not  more 
than  one  year,  however,  to  be  required  in  residence  at  the  institution  conferring 
the  degree. 

*•(•.  Adetjuate  examination  and  a  thesi*^  embodying  the  results  of  original 
research.  Such  thesis  should  l)ear  the  written  acceptance  of  the  professor  or 
department  in  charge  of  the  major  subject,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  short 
biography  of  the  candidate. 

"0.  That  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  Pd.  D.  should  never  be  given 
honoris  causa  nor  in  absentia.  L.  H.  D.,  S.  T.  D,,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  and 
Mus.  I),  are  recognized  as  honorary  de^j^rees.*' 

The  tables  concerning  degrees  siiow  that  there  were  confeiTed  11,405  bachelor 
degrees  in  course,  excluding  profes&idnal  degrees,  of  which  number  7,999  were 
conferred  on  men  and  ;',,4oi)  on  women.  Of  the  total  number.  6,2;33,  or  more  thiin 
one-half,  were  A.  B.  de^^rees. 
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The  number  of  honorary  degrees  reported  as  having  been  conferred  in  1896-97  is 
791,  of  which  number  590  were  doctorates.  The  791  degrees  were  divided  among 
23  different  designations.  7  of  which  were  represented  by  bnt  1  degree,  2  by  2 
degrees,  3  by  3  degrees,  2  by  5  degrees,  1  by  7  deCTees,  1  by  10  degrees,  1  by  13 
degrees,  1  by  14  degrees,  1  by  15  degrees,  1  by  30  degrees,  1  by  163  degrees,  1  by 
186  degrees,  and  1  (D.  D.)  by  323  degrees. 

Property, — The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  institutions,  is  $295,816,887,  of  which  $128,191,974  consists 
of  interest-bearing  funds,  while  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ixjgs,  and  equipment  used  for  instruction  and  research.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
endowment  funds,  51.7  per  cent  is  held  by  the  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
buildings  by  a  number  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country.  Extraor- 
dinary expenditures  for  such  purposes  were  caused  by  the  removal  to  new  sites  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  University,  and  Biamard  College,  New  York 
City,  and  the  erection  of  dormitories  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Univeraity  of  California  is  now  making  preparations  for  extensive  building 
operations  and  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  the  architects  and  artists  of  every 
and  and  clime  in  tiie  preparation  of  a  pUm  for  an  ideal  home  of  education.  The 
mrrpose  is  to  secure  a  plan  to  which  all  the  buildings  that  may  be  needed  in  the 
future  shall  conform.  All  the  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  up  to  the 
present  time  are  to  be  ignored  and  the  grounds  are  to  be  treated  as  a  blank  space, 
to  be  fflled  with  a  single  beautiful  and  harmonious  picture.  There  are  to  be  at 
least  twenty-eight  buildings.  About  $5,000,000  has  already  been  pledged  for  a 
beginning,  and  such  a  general  desire  to  contribute  has  been  manifested  that  it  is 
thought  that  all  funds  required  will  be  forthcoming  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be 
carried  on. 

Income, — The  total  income  reported  by  the  institutions  for  higher  education  for 
the  year  1896-97  was  $25,608,446,  of  which  amount  $9,585,773,  or  37.4  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  tuition  fees.  The  receipts  from  endowment  funds  were  $6,191,204, 
being  an  income  of  4.8  -per  cent  on  the  amount  invested.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  several  States  and  municipalities  to  these  institutions  was  $3,565,529, 
and  tlra  General  Gk>vemment  appropriated  $2,444,984. 

BenefaetioTis.— The  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  was 
$8,390,938.  Of  this  amount,  $4,141,601,  or  almost  one-half,  was  given  to  the  insti- 
tntions  located  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

The  summarized  and  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  institutions  for  higher 
^ncation  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 
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Table  1. — Whole  number  of  students  receiving  higher  education  {including  students 
in  umlergradv^te  and  graduate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges ,  colleges 
for  ivomeny  schools  of  technology ,  and  inprofessional  schools  and  departments). 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities 

and  colleges 

for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 

1 

1 

Schools  of 
technology. 

Professional 
schools  and 
departments 
(law,  medi- 
cine, and 
theology). 

Total  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents in 
higher  edu- 
cation. 

1 

& 

1 

& 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

United  States 

65.755 

16,536 

3,913 

10,929 

8,907 

1,004 

41,416 

1,683 

106,078 

34,065 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

20,648 
6,046 
6,557 

10,110 
8,495 

2,805 
853 
2.356 
9,209 
1,814 

8,497 
364 

12 

831 

4,400 

4,026 

1,641 

22 

2,918 
1,678 

023 
2,678 

710 

180 
12 
25 
570 
208 

18,631 
5,868 
4,787 

16,801 
1,429 

476 
69 

77 
807 
154 

86,097 
13,001 
12,267 
88,069 
6.634 

7.280 
5,7W 
6.488 
12,2r« 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Ma1?i«  . 

526 

475 

279 

3,968 

705 

2,907 

5,446 

1,328 

6,514 

77 
966 
521 

1,077 
305 

1,346 
659 
951 
146 

1,098 

1,865 

761 

645 

698 

1,163 

408 

8 

11 

8,419 

1,653 

4,019 

1,653 

1,324 

1,703 

1,612 

1,649 

64 

103 

846 

1,066 

39 

44 

282 

186 

0 

99 

872 

145 

91 

619 

0 

793 

0 

84 
114 

68 
128 
171 

40 
141 
107 

301 
698 

la 

68 

820 

502 

304 

4 

14 

1,668 
757 

1,698 
900 
499 
715 
995 
642 
33 
76 
616 
604 

38 
38 
176 

86 
30 

290 
67 
47 
1,481 
99 
84 

43-; 

413 

17 
10 
0 
71 
46 
23 
4 
0 

257 

145 

221 

2,866 

'  0 
0 
0 

114 

1,073 
687 
547 

7,816 
804 

2.946 
11,847 

2,206 

o,on 

87 
8,202 
1,976 
2,385 

406 
1,905 
1,185 
1,799 

146 

2,913 

3,469 

1837 

843 

1.177 

2,016 

445 

56 

11 

6,m 

3,870 
9,032 

tig 

842 
1,144 
1,781 

49 
44 

825 
46 
27 

174 
03 
41 

482 

546 
3,807 

sw 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

49 

Massachusetts 

2,831 

127 

3,015 
191 

Conn  ecticu  t      ....... 

554 
5,964 

467 
8,557 

0 
198 

0 
164 

m 

New  York 

863 

14 

289 

168 
10 
470 

hm 

New  Jersey     .  --.... 

8( 

Pennsylvania 

1,?1« 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

10 
343 

47 
511 

2 
0 
0 
0 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

241 

217 

1,803 
1,408 
797 
104 
308 
155 
708 

61 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

m 
m 

Virginia 

123 

774 
14 

009 
1,066 
1,640 

9« 

West  Virginia 

14S 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

256 
371 
140 

10 
0 
0 

880 
1,105 
1,783 

Florida 

IflT 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

---  ■  - 

876 
1,107 
779 
835 
141 
228 
60 

1,815 
1,604 
254 
42 
479 
556 
37 

14 
29 
2 
0 
2 
30 
0 

1,191 

Tennessee 

1,«4 

Alabama 

322 
256 

12 
2 

937 

MlftsiHsippi 

906 

Louisiana 

463 

Texas 

297 

0 

TflO 

Arkansas 

m 

Oklahoma 

48 

11 

15 

Indian  Territory 

U 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

""40' 

813 

10 

207 

244 

687 
133 
474 

0 
84 
23 
46 

2,700 
1,089 
4,880 
1,616 
566 
989 
1,179 
2,787 

154 
48 

800 
06 
0 
84 
06 
67 

.,» 

Indiana 

'm 

Illinois 

?,,v» 

Michigan 

l,(H7 

Wisconsin 

22 
23 

521 

Minnesota 

7T2 

Iowa 

442 

100 

1,161 

Missouri 

987 

1686 

North  Dakota 

31 
239 

14 

78 

47 

South  Dakota 

154 

Nebraska 

299 
287 

16 
36 

fi& 

Kansas 

79 

428 
10 

235 
6 

OH 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

44 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

as 

261 
46 

56 
22 

302 

48 

280 

New  Mexico 

n 

Arizona 

,       27 

78 

93 

41 

365 

204 

2,342 

^    8 
85 
60 
23 
169 
133 
1,096 

8 

Utah 

96 

43 

^. 

Nevada 

60 

Idaho 

na 

Washington 

117 
180 

48 
123 

21V 

Oregon  

162 
965 

16 

90 

2W 

CaUfornia 

12 

22 

1,230 

- 
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Table  2. — Niunber  of  undergraduate  ami  graduate  students  inj^^tblic  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 


Collegiate  depart-  i 
ments.  I 


Graduate  departments. 
Resident.         Nonresident. 


-z 

^ 


I 


United  States 20,123  C,107 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maflsachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

/^lnymTna. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas.. 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ...... 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Galiiomia 


4,5U 
2,919 
2,024 
8,517 
2,149 


236 

458 

533 

3,616 

1.264 


I 


26,230  I 

4,750 
3,377 
2,557 
12.133 
3,413 


290 

17 

«> 

19 

218 

50 

1,256 

71 

99 

46 

84 

23 

1,075 

0 

150 

0 

1,277 

10 

86 

2 

343 

0 

704 

0 

184 

4.) 

580 

11 

531 

16 

888 

312 

94 

74 

104 

79 

225 

58 

431 

17 

440 

177 

127 

0 

505 

107 

136 

80 

56 

15 

1,087 

410 

1,054 

dTjS 

492 

134 

1,414 

559 

667 

323 

1,020 

510 

807 

266 

419 

89 

68 

40 

259 

106 

491 

300 

780 

434 

30 

36 

41 

33 

367 

131 

45 

22 

27 

8 

160 

120 

93 

50 

39 

21 

275 

149 

247 

143 

825 

551 

3or 

84 
268 

1,327 
145 
107 

1,075 
150 

1,287 

88 
343 
704 
227 
600 
547 
700 
168 

183 
283 
448 
617 
127 
612 
216 
71 

1,447 

1,400 

626 

1,973 

990 

1,530 

1,073 

508 

108 

365 

881 

1,223 


74 
498 

07 

35 
280 
143 

00 

424 

390 

1,376 


2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
22 

1 

0 
61 

0 
16 

8 
11 

2 

4 
12 
17 
13 

0 
15 

0 

0 

39 
67 
41 
54 
75 
129 
50 
14 
3 
10 
70 
42 

0 
3 
26 

1 
0 
10 
0 


Total  number  of 

undergraduate 

and  graduate 

students. 


900 

371 

i,2n 

118 

36  !  153 

a 

80 

1 

31 

0 

0   0 

99 

10 

109 

3 

0    3 

61 

12 

7S 

19 

3   22 

594 

254 

848 

88 

30  i  118 

116 

94 

210 

8 

2  1  10 

104 
47 
89 
91 

166 
71 
17 
3 
11 

113 
79 

0 
6 

30 
1 
0 

18 
0 
4 
9 

21 
112 


1  I  0 

0  I  0 

0  .  0 

18  I  3 

0  I  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  I      0 
0        0 


3  27.654 


290 

17 

67 

19 

220 

51 

1,280 

71 

99 

46 

84 

23 

1,075 

0 

150 

0 

1,299 

10 

87 

2 

343 

0 

765 

0 

184 

43 

6JI8 

15 

5;« 

16 

399 

318 

96 

74 

109 

81 

237 

61 

448 

17 

471 

182 

127 

0 

520 

112 

m\ 

80 

56 

15 

11 

i,oa5 

430  , 

5 

1,125 

393 

10 

542 

141 

5 

1,471 

590 

19 

754 

346 

0 

1,149 

547 

43 

8H.5 

302 

0 

433 

92 

2 

73 

40 

13 

282 

107 

0 

561 

433 

10 

830 

473 

0 

30 

36 

2 

46 

36 

0 

393 

144 

0 

46 

22 

0 

27 

8 

0 

170 

128 

0 

93 

50 

0 

41 

23 

0 

280 

153 

1 

251 

161 

• 

896 

599 

1,518 

683 

2,067 

1,100 

1,696 

1,187 

525 

113 

389 

994 

1,312 


82 
537 

68 

a^i 

£98 
143 
04 

4I> 
1.4X) 
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Table  ^.—Proportion  of  population  to  college  students. 


Statt  or  Territory. 


Unitetl  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  - 
Soath  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division- 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virifinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Gteorjria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alalmina 

Mississippi 

Louisiana -. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Color.ado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utali 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Or(»tr<'n 

Culifoniia.., 


(f  In  lK>i. 


b  In  1> 


Number 

of  stu- 

Nmnber 

dents  from 

Estimated 

of  people 

the  several 

population 

to  each 

States 

college 

attending 

student. 

coUege. 

70,595,321 

84,965 

831 

26,472 

19,520,400 

737 

9,064 

9,667,000 

i,oe» 

10.232 

12.747.300 

1,246 

32,581 

24,827,541 

m 

6,606 

3,833,180 

m 

1,277 

655.600 

us 

669 

0  389,000 

m 

646 

832.500 

S15 

5,416 

2,-547.000 

471 

777 

303,400 

fi06 

1,393 

817,900 

6tt 

7,873 

6,722,000 

854 

1,641 

i,n6,ooo 

1,046 

6,874 

6,047,000 

866 

205 

6173,260 

845 

1,267 

1,150,000 

9S 

497 

2i3,600 

6M 

1,641 

1,607,000 

1*2} 

662 

840,300 

I'Sl 

1,888 

1,763,000 

99 

1,251 

1,266,000 

1,004 

1,444 

2,015,000 

1,3K 

309 

480,900 

1,308 

1,587 

1.098,000 

^'B 

1,969 

c  1,857, 000 

943 

1,207 

1,709,000 

1.416 

1,074 

c  1.431, 000 

I'S 

1.200 

1,234,000 

fS 

2,251 

2,979,000 

1.3S 

828 

1,270.000 

1,534 

101 

274,200 

2,715 

65 
6,754 

3,855.000 

670 

2,831 

2,289,000 

8W 

5,699 

4,509,000 

7W 

2,829 

c2.241.641 

TBS 

1,934 

2,054,000 

1,062 

2,412 

1,641,000 

680 

3,618 

2,088.000 

577 

2,771 

3,006,000 

1,084 

217 

303.600 

1,3» 

606 

a  401,300 

663 

1,488 

1,111.000 

747 

2,423 

1.330,000 

549 

165 

209.800 

1'2S 

112 

99,700 

m 

784 

544.200 

m 

88 

177.300 

^•Sf 

58 

78.:m> 

I'SI 

327 

2r»8.500 

791 

155 

41., TOO 

268 

!:» 

US,  400 

1,130 

701 

471».  700 

6*4 

741 

sr^.soo 

511 

z,m7 

l.4:i.'.<»oo 

415 

c 

In  l^"-'. 
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Table  4. — Students  attending  college  in  the  State  and  in  the  geographieal  division 

in  which  they  renide. 


State  or  Territory. 


Number  of 
stndonts 
from  tho 
several  I 
StatoH  at-  ' 
tendincf  i 
college  in 

the  United  Number, 
States.     I 


Students  attend- 
ing colle>?e  in  tho 
State  in  which 
they  reside. 


Propor- 
tion. 


StudentH  attend- 
ing college  in 
the  geographical 
division  in  which 
they  reside. 


;NumU>r.'  ^l^^- 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division  - 
Bonth  AtUntic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hiunpshire 

Yennont 

Vassacbnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Yirginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonna 

Florida 

SoQth  Central  Division: 

Kentnckr 

Teuneasee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois  

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misffonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska - 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

I'tah 

Kevada 

Idahr> 

Warthiugton 

<>rt»gon 

California 


84, 9.V) 


30,472 
U,004 
10.232 
a2,58l 
6,ttM 


Per  cent.] 


Icr  rent. 


277 

874 

568 

2a( 

646 

335 

410 

4,463 

777 

587 

aw 

797 

873 

5,2:« 

641 

747 

874" 

5,28(1  1 

77 
8.58 
232  I 

1.276  I 
328  I 

1,580 
887 

1.165 
232 

1,182 

1,701 

1,007 

823 

965 

1,873 

679 

71 

21 


5,754 

4,513 

2.831 

2,280 

5,699 

4,141 

2,829 

2,398 

1,934 

1,520 

2, 412 

2,072 

3,018 

2,8<e 

2,771 

1.978 

217 

122 

000 

475 

1,488 

1.269 

2,422 

2,m 

10.5 

in\ 

112 

«•) 

784 

eo3 

88 

54 

W 

32 

:J27 

266 

i:».5 

134 

128 

57 

701 

588 

741 

621) 

3.347 

3,094 

68.44 
41.12 
51.86 
82.40 
75.55 
56.97 
66.48 
45.52 
76.81 

37.66 
68.26 
46.68 
77.76 
58.01 
85.96 
78.90 
80.68 
62.87 

76.90 
86.30 
83.43 
76.63 
80.42 
83.21 
82.00 
70.30 
32.31 

78.48 

80.54 
72.66 
84.76 
78.90 
8.5.90 
77.45 
71.38 
56.22 
78. :« 

8.5.28 
86.37 


06.96 
76.91 
61.36 
55.  17 
81.35 
86  45 
44.53 
8;}.  88 
Kl.  67 
92.44 


25,013 
7.52$ 
9,151 

29,353 
5,912 


1,235 

553 

621 

5,aH3 

750 

1,319 

7,380 

1,6«) 

6,832 

100 

960 

274 

1,431 

406 

1,606 

1,131 

1,244 

281 

1,267 

1,783 

1,118 

968 

1,118 

2,014 

753 

78 

47 

4,910 
2.600 
4,900 
2,611 
1,776 
2,200 
3,305 
2,379 
205 
587 
1,417 
2,295 

111 

84 

620 

07 

41 

281 

147 

105 

641 

692 

3.117 
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Table  ^—Shoicing  the  number  and  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  the 
several  States  who  are  draton  (i)  fro7n  the  State  and  (i")  from  the  geographical 
division  in  which  the  colleges  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number  of 
students 
in  the  col- 
leges of 
the  several 
States. 

Student 

from  the 

which  th< 

arelo 

Number. 

8  drawn 
State  in 
i  colleges 
cated. 

Students  drawn 
from  the  geo- 
graphical division 
In  which  the  col- 
leges are  located. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Number. 

Proper- 
tioo- 

United  States             

85,758 

Per  cent. 

84,955 

Per  cent. 
99.05 



North  Atlantic  Division 

29,437 
8,900 
9,856 

31,214 
6,351 

25,013 
7.523 
9,151 

29,353 
5,912 

84.97 

South  Atlantic  Division 

84.53 

South  Central  Division 

92.85 

North  Central  Division 

94.04 

Western  Division 

93.00 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

1,019 

563 

425 

8,225 

995 

2,495 

7.355 

1,755 

0,605 

94 
1,642 

635 
1,779 

430 
1,783 
1,068 
1,216 

253 

1,380 

2,569 

1,230 

871 

1,008 

1.962 

712 

71 

25 

5,331 
2,981 
5,757 
3.078 
1,823 
2,418 
3,084 
2,291 
144 
513 
1,461 
2,333 

93 

80 

755 

68 

85 

802 

143 

64 

623 

640 

3,548 

874 
234 
336 

4.463 
587 
797 

5,235 
747 

5.280 

77 
858 
232 

1,276 
326 

1,580 
987 

1,165 
232 

1,182 

1,701 

1,007 

823 

965 

l,8r3 

679 

71 

21 

4,513 
2,280 
4,141 
2,308 
1,526 
2,072 
2,802 
1,978 
122 
475 
1,260 
2,002 

86 
75 
603 
54 
32 
266 
134 
57 
588 
620 
3,094 

85.77 
41.56 
78.82 
64.26 
58.99 
31.94 
71.18 
42,56 
79.94 

81.91 
62.26 
36.54 
7L73 
75.81 
88.61 
92.42 
95.81 
9L70 

84.-^ 
66.21 
81.28 
94.49 
95.73 
05.46 
95.37 
100.00 
84.00 

84.66 
76.48 
7L93 
77.91 
83.71 
85.60 
90.86 
86.^34 
84.72 
92.59 
86.86 
89.67 

92.47 
93.75 
79.87 
79.41 
91.43 
88.08 
93.71 
89.06 
94.38 
06.88 
87.20 

999 

523 

417 

6,755 

960 

1,904 

6,244 

1,880 

6,8ae 

87 
1,041 

833 
1.622 

331 
1,736 
1,043 
1,194 

286 

1,274 

2,149 

1,135 

868 

1,002 

1,983 

696 

71 

23 

4,800 
2,737 
5,260 
2,887 
1,774 
2,357 
8,035 
2,158 
135 
505 
1,417 
2,270 

89 

76 

629 

65 

8:3 

298 

143 

61 

614 

635 

3,279 

96.04 

New  Hampshire 

92.90 

Vermont.! 

98.12 

Massachusetts 

83.13 

Rhode  Island 

95.48 

Connecticut.................  -----    .  . 

76.81 

New  York 

84.89 

New  Jersey 

79.15 

Pennsylvfuoia 

88.30 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

9S.55 

Maryland 

63.40 

District  of  Columbia - - 

G2.44 

Virginia 

85.55 

West  Virginia 

76.98 

North  Carolina 

97.36 

South  Carolina        

97.66 

Georgia .. . 

98.19 

Florida 

93.28 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

9L07 

Tennessee ._-...... 

83.65 

Alabama 

91.61 

Mississippi 

99.66 

Louisiana 

Texas 

99.40 
98.52 

Arkansas 

97.73 

Oklahoma 

100.00 

Indian  Territory 

S&OO 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

90.21 

Indiana 

91.81 

Illinois 

91.53 

Michigan 

98.79 

Wisconsin 

97.31 

Minnesota 

97.48 

Iowa  - 

98.41 

Missouri 

04.19 

North  Dakota 

68.75 

SouthDakota 

96.44 

Nebraska 

96.99 

Kansas 

97.30 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

93.70 

Wyoming 

95.00 

Colorado 

8a  31 

New  Mexico 

80.88 

Arizona 

94.29 

Utah 

08.68 

Nevada 

100.00 

Idaho 

96.81 

Washington 

98.56 

Oregon  -.... ....... 

99.  S3 

California 

92.43 
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Residence  of  students. 


United  Stotee. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

IfaMachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia- 
Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Dlnsion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mi8ifisaix>pi 

Lfouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana ^... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

JC^nt^ui 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Foreign  countries. 


Students  attending  college  in- 


■w 

i 

^' 

1 

i 

g 

> 

^ 

tf 

5 

424 


874 
41 
4 
67 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 


29 

234 

65 

156 

4 

6 

27 

1 

2 


I 
8,111  I    991     2.436 

>4 

i7 
0 
« 


6,755 
173 

80 
963 
140 


228 
190 
130 
4,463 
1(J8 
317 
924 
161 


21 
32 
23 

188 
687 
18 
64 
17 
10 


20; 
2 


1| 


16 

24  ; 

68  I 

13 

10 

11 

14 

10 

31 
11 

i?l 

3 
1 


12 

3 

8 

1 

18 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

16 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

12 

10 

1 

3 

54  '. 

48 

47  1. 
7^ 

116  ;■ 

J8  L 

28 ; 

13!. 

2  I. 
33  1. 

8  I. 

2  '. 

C  I. 

2  . 

2  . 
12  . 
12  I 
63  ' 

114  I 


34 
22 
31 
144 
20 
7V7 
669 
118 
160 


115 

15 

107 

34 

14 

20 

0 

63 

2 

Q 

6 
12 

6 

2 

25 

2 


2 

6 
19 

29 


1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

10 


34 


5 
83 
7 
8 
22 
5 
4 
23 
28 
120 

369 
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INSTITUTIONS    FOR    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 
Table  6. — Residence  of  college  students— Continued, 

students  attentliriK  ooUege  iu  — 


16(i;) 


Residence  of  students. 


p. 

a 

o. 

J 

tf 

S 

< 

i^ 

United  states 

1.394 

2.558 

1,219 

871 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

7 

18 

1.274 

90 

5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

21 

298 

2,149 

76 

14 

67 

i,i:k 

10 

i' 

8«i8 
2 





North  Atlantic  Division : 
Vermont . 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut .-... 

3 

ii" 

4 
3 

1 
4 
6 
73 
20 
54 
39 
69 
33 

65 
1,701 

88 
98 
46 
95 
50 
1 
5 

8 

14 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 



New  York 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

3 

5 

....... 

Maryland 

1 

2 

5 

1 



Difctrict  of  Columbia. 
Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

1 

8 

16 

8 
16 
1,007 
23 
65 
16 

South  Carolina 

1 
3 
6 

1,182 
39 

5 
23 

5 
10 

9 

'J 

T 

2 

5 
3 
5 

17 

1,873 

6 

6 

16 

" 'i  :".."!!".'."" 

3  ; , 

1 

■ii:::::;':::::: 

3  , : 

5    1 

079    '        2 

1      71    

4  ' 21 

1            j 

50 

Oflorffift      

114 

Florida 

1 

1 

59 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky  - - 

1,257 
1  783 

Tennessee         ....- 

12 
7 
823 
17 
3 
6 

6 
3 

15 
965 
12 

1 

Alabama        

1  113 

MimifiHinDi          

968 

Lo^iisiana  -   .  r 

1  118 

Texas 

2, 014 

Arkansas 

753 

Oklahoma 

78 

Indian  Territory 

1 

39 

11 

19 

1 

1 
1 
1 
15 

1 
1 

1 
1 

47 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7 

1 

54 

Indiana 

1 
1 

6 

i 

28 

n]inoi»        .    , 

44 

Michigan ....... ...... 

3 

Wbconain           

3 

^i'nne'Hota 

i _        _  .     1 

*> 

Iowa 

•> 

2 

1 

4 

Missouri 



5 

7    t        1 

1 

52 

1 

Kansas 

7 

" 

1 :       ' 

11 

WesJtern  Division: 

Montana  

1 

Wyc«ningf 

I 

1 

•> 

ColoradcK 

1 

, 

4 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  .- 

3 
3 

Ctah 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

2 

Washington..  .. 

1 

California 

Fomitni  countries 

8 
11 



1 

1 
5 

1 

10 
42 
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Table  Q,— Residence  of  college  students — Continued. 


d 
id 

O 

5,257 

Students  attending  college  in— 

Re>idence  of  students. 

2,949 

i 

P 

1 

S 

iH 

«4 

1 

1 

9 

Kansas. 

North  Central 
Division. 

United  States... 

5.092 

3,051 

1,814 

2,402 

3,077 

3.271 

130 

511  ,1,456 

Z,ZS2  p0,9ti 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
8.  Atlantic  Division... 
8.  Central  Division.... 
N.  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

288 
81 
52 

4.8;^ 

11 
1 

3 
11 
2 

14 

96 

3 

147 

1 
10 

3 
13 
iS 

1 
3 

84 
29 
73 
2,737 
28 



39 
10 
19 

1 
7 
5 
6 
6 
3 

161 

46 

118 

5,269 

98 

2 
5 
3 

19 
5 

12 

67 
7 

41 

...... 

5 
8 
3 
3 
5 
17 
1 

28 
19 

1 
25 

8 
36 

98 
9 
21 

2,887 
36 

33 

8 

3 

1,774 

7 

30 

6 

5 

2,357 

14 

7 
6 

14 
3,035 

16 

ao 
10 

48 

^,168 

25 

3 

iss' 

1 

2  1      15 

1    -  T 

305   1,417 

3  30 

10      741 
3'    m 
27      3S5 
2,270  ^,353 
12     m 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine        

! 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 
1     w 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

|---- 

1  >    11 

1 
6 

8 

1 

1 

1  t      IT 

Massachusetts 

Rhodn  Island 

4 

1 

1 

•i 

58 
8 
37 

Connecticut - 

3 

49 
1 
31 

1 

1 
11 

■"io 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 
7 

"'17' 

"2' 

.... 

1 
6 

r 

New  York       

4,    2S 

New  Jersev 

1    s 

Pennsylvania 

8.  Atlantic  Division: 

3 

5 

6 

I      23 

' 

3 
29 
S 
38 

15 
8 

22 
5 

116 

Maryland 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

.... 

1 

ll 

Dist. of  Columbia.... 
Viririnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

4 
...... 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

St^tith  Carolina 

! 

Georgria 

1 

•J 

Florida 

7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

'  "3 

1 

1 

4 
8 

8.  Central  Division: 
Kentuckv 

35 
5 
4 

8 
4 

7 
3 

1 

44 
5 
5 

"Y 

10 

7 

— 



1 

4 

rTeDiiesseo 

41 

Alabama 

3 

17 

Mississippi 

3 
1 

16 
9 
1 
7 

10 

8 

! 

33 

Louisiana 

1 
4 

1 

18 

Texas    

1 

.... 

■t|  I 

5 

n 

Arkansas . 

8       « 

Oklahoma 

4 
3 

5 

6 
49 

4 

30 

50 

2,803 

31 

8 
19 
31 
20 

1 
3 
7 

13       a 

Indian  Territory  .. 

1 

""\ 

2       U 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio    

4,513 

67 

87 

38 

11 

6 

35 

28 

2 

4 

10 
11 

2 
4 
4 

1 

112 

2.280 

188 

39 

11 

11 

29 

32 

2 

9 

5 

19 

3 
....„ 

3 

139 

179 

4,141 

89 

115 

77 

224 

178 

6 

13 

61 

67 

3 
5 

16 
2 
1 
6 
4 

15 
8 

38 

65 

105 
55 

311 
3,398 
13 
11 
56 
23 

""d 
6 

8 

6 
4 

9. 

20 

9 

104 

17 
1,538 

15 

43 
9 
1 

15 
9 
7 

1 

5 

1 
22 

9 

73 

3,0?2 

81 

1 

62 
39 

1 

1 
1    1            ^ 

6    iWO 

Indiana        ...... 

"5 

3 
3 
5 

8 

!          8 

13 
4 

2 

57 
15 
1 

16 

1,269 

27 

1 
5 
8 

1 

1  is.e» 

Illinois 

61  I-... 
3      2 
2  L... 
8  1  10 

40  ' 

30    4.900 

Michigan     

6'2.6U 

Wisconsin 

3  1  1,776 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

3    2,3® 
21    3,395 

Missouri 

1,978 

»7    2,35 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

...... 

11 
41 

4 

"16* 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

30 

123 
1 

5 

305 

2      Sff 
20    1,417 

Kansas 

2,083  1  2,2S)5 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

.... 

1 

1 

Si 

Wyoming 

sv 

Colorado 

1 

6( 

New  Mexico  .... 

^ 

Arizona       -       . 

3 

5 

i 

Utah 

1 
3 
4 
4 

4 

74 

...... 

...... 

13 
32 

3 

3 

...... 

...... 

4 

19 

Idaho 

3 

1« 

Washington 

3 
3 

6 

37 

3 
...... 

9 

7 
1 
3 

16 

1 

1 

^ 

Oregon  . 

a 

California  .  ,.'.'..'.'.. 

.... 

3 

5 

5 
11 

J7 

Foreign  countries 

5 

'- 

e73 
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Students  attending  college  in— 

Reiddezice  of  students. 

93 

80 

748 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

HH 

^ 

1 

1 

1 
S 

1 

1 

'd 

5 
d 

United  Stotes 

68 

35 

801 

143 

62 

618 

630 

3.500 

6,287 

84,955 

Korth  Atlftntio  D1y1<rinn 

27 
7 
2 

83 

629 

2 

1 

2 

67 

15 

8 

131 

3,279 

99 
22 
22 
232 
5,912 

26,472 
9  064 

Soath  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Central  Diyision.. 

1 
3 

89 

"i" 

7tt 

10 

1 
55 

1 

2 

614 

...... 

685 

10,282 

North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

2 

33 

8 

298 

"m 

1 
61 

32,581 
6,606 

North  AtlanticDivision: 
¥ftine..  ...    ........ 

4 
1 
2 
2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

7 
2 

4 
15 

1,277 

.... 

.... 

500 

Vermont  .*, 

646 

MasBAchosetts 1.-- 

1 

5,416 

Rhode  Island 

777 

Connecticut.  .  ...... 

1 

1 

5 

18 
10 
16 

1 
1 
6 

7 

29 
12 
23 

1 
3 

8 
1 

7 

1 
1 

1,399 

New  York 

10 
2 

5 

1 

7,873 

New  Jersey 

1,641 

Pi>^nf?vlvMii8-         . . .  ' 

....... 

2 

6,874 

Sooth/Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

205 

Maryland 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1,257 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

497 

Virginia 

1,641 

West  Virginia 

6 

562 

North  Carolina 

1,838 

South  Carolina 

1 

1,251 

Georgia  - 

1 

1,444 

Florida 

1 

369 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky   

1 

I 

1 

1 

1,537 

Temieasee 

1 

1 

1,960 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1,207 

Mississippi 

.... 

j 

1,074 

Louisiana 

t 

1 

i 

2 
3 

1 

14 

4 

1,200 

Tbtiw 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2,251 

Arkftnmis     . , .    

»» 

Oklahoma 

1   ^ 

101 

Indian  Territory 

J 

1 

u 

18 
28 
6 
9 
13 
18 
14 

1 

28 
22 
44 

18 
18 
15 
30 
21 
1 
4 
11 
20 

111 

84 

626 

67 

41 

281 

147 

105 

641 

692 

3,117 

65 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

12 
3 

16 
0 

7 

.... 

.... 
1 

1 

1 

5,754 

Indiana  .._..- 

2,831 

nhnois 

1 

1 

5,699 

Michigan   

2 

2.829 

Wisconsin 

1,934 

Minn^-sota   . 

2 

2,412 

lows 

11 
6 

1 
1 
5 
12 

3 

6 

603 

3 

1 

3,618 

Mi8«H>nH      .... 

1 

2,771 

North  Dakota 

217 

Sonth  PnkotA 

1 

1 

1 
5 
7 

12 
3 
22 
10 
0 
14 
12 
3 
89 
61 
3,094 

48 

606 

Nebraska 

1 

1,488 

Kaitj^as         

1 
75 

2,422 

Western  Division: 
Montana     .......... 

86 

9 

1 

165 

Wvominor 

112 

Colorado    -  ...  .  -- 

1 

784 

New  Mexico 

54 

88 

Arizona          

32 

58 

Utah      

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

7 

286 

327 

Nevada 

134 

155 

Idaho        

2 

1 

32 

57 
3 
1 

2 

8 

588 

8 

1 

5 

1 

10 

620 

8 

1 

128 

Washincrton 

701 

Oregon     '- 

.... 

1 

741 

CkUiomia 

9 


3.347 

FcTeiflm  countries 

1 

64  '        803 
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Table  '7.—XKinher  of  iinicersities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexea,  con 

students  in  iDidergraduate  collegiate  dejxirtvients, 


a  Estiinutc'd. 
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trolled  by  the  several  religions  denominations^  icith  the  number  of  jivofcssftys  and 
and  the  total  amount  of  endoxcment  funds. 


1        ; 
X       .   , 

?     i  i 
5l|  t\Z 

Bapt 

c 

C 

1 

6.99B 

St. 

g 

$13,611,234 

a 

3 

^     i 
i 

54j 

Presbyterian. 

i  ^     § 

II  1 

459  4,067J$5,133,295' 

X 

o  1 

3  ■ 
v. 

a  \ 

Congregational. 

1 

pu  t   CO    •     w 
"  1        1      '" 

442*  4,Grr0$8,219,495 

0 

a 
17 

CI 

1 

V 

152 

iri'^tiaii. 

\  i  i 

1.445     $716,;«J9 

1 
2 

5 

4 
5 
6 

:'  171' 

1,139 
1.57K< 
2,264 

5,073,695' 

aI 

70 

47 

126 

197 

19 

840 

490 

1.129 

1,570 

58 

1,361,. 58.5 

209,  aw 

1,082,500, 

2,480,210 

0 

1 

S  199| 

2,460  6,161,010 

9  127| 
16  \U 

16  m 

3    18 

1  144  211'    fil 

2     23 
5     37 
10     92 

163 
489 
793 

100,000i 
2a},  479 
412,830^ 

544,5001 

6,77*^.818 

70,000 

833,500 

16 
24 
3 

2     15 
15   169, 
4     59' 

1     20 

60         58,000 

1,303   1,539.779 

247i      459, 706 

^    28j 

255       549.175...'....'. 
469  1,634,773    ;. 

::::::::  s 

,                 j 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
:^> 

;                      1 

1 , 

1    7* 

798 

1,160,000' 

1 

1                   ' 

1 

... 

1    145 

1,7361  3-979.  rtt> 



»   3() 

39()l 

2,680,195 

""'""' 



1              1 

...       1 • .     

1              ' 

1    17 

225 

400,000 

5 

70 

840 

1,361,585 

1 

1 

'        1 

-•-•-.    ,.         1 

' 

6 

31 

0 

1 

j 

1    flo' 

2K8 
179 

224, 5;C 
365,  OOT) 

1 

Ij    15 

' 

13 

luo 

0 

1 ---  ■ 



1       1 

i 

1     12 

1    n 

119 
4i 

0 

3    1» 

353 
113 
190 

16 

373 

131 
170J 
119 

229,979     2 

&i.000     21 

16 
12 

207 
1.52 

127,000 
82,000 

...'..\       '.'/."  ' 

100,0)0  21 

1      8 

23 
24 
25 

»    14 

1  11 

3    » 
8    25 

?    15 

2  l;| 

265,700 
96,0tJ0 

305,000 

100,000 

0 

43,500 

92.500 

3.5001 

1                  ' 

2 

8 

20 

66 

309 

563 

425,000 
528,000 

\ 

1     2     18- 
■    2       8 

284 
141 

303,479 

1    u 

54,        50.000 

0  36 
27 

28 
29 

.'1  ' 

61          6.000       i 

-64 

9 

15 
16 

148 
91 

101,000 
25,5(K) 

1            ' 

11,  n 

6  30 

0     3 



31 

■""i        ."■ i"""i              r    

'^^ 

1     i 

1»» 
132 
l,17h 
192 
46 

93 
32L> 

0     1 
479,000     3 

9 

41 
11 

18 

S50 
70 

257 
40 

361,500 
175,  aw 
745,500 
83,500 

;.'••"  t r-> :::": 

.33 

\ 

3 
2 

\ 

•1^ 

l«8i 

18' 

1 

1 

1     14 

1       6 

1       8 

122 
40 

82 

135,000 

;u 

191,000 

5.112,527 

4«8,752 

8^3, 743 

i     5 

1  18 

2  18 

1.  20 
1      13 

2,  ;J6 
1        9 

l!       8 

8                   ( 
73:        40.  ax 

161 1        7.5,  aKJ 
198       4a),  (M 
142       2(Xl.a« 

3ii»     ;i")S,  m 
80     22;-).  aw 
13      :^i,iion 

.50         4(i.lliK 

40,0001  35 

45,  ax),  :36 

1  37 

1  ;i8 

01.0f)0 
81,796 
217,000 

8 
31 
35 

47 
216 
36(J 

8,000 
218,0(J0 
806, 710 

.39 
4^) 
41 

i  i 

2     21 

m 

179,830 
2:3,00) 

1    

5 
12 
21 

9 

13 
75 
136 

22 

1                 0 

1 

9 
13 
20 

""m 

1.5,000     !i 

89         91,775V     2     :iU 

6'  44 

1       8 

95 

84,000 

65,000 
0 

' 

170]       80,  a» 

; 

45 

46 
47 

48 
■19 
.50 
51 
.52 
5:3 
54 

1 

1 

:«J 

UOj     2t)l».;.''tt 

1  " 

I'— ■ 

1 

' 

r   " 

' 

1 

1    1 

1 

(       1 

r 

.V 
1-1 

6 

35,000 

5 

27 

Oil       8 

28          85.  (M 

;5<)      Km.  IKK 
7i»          r»  ."JM 

> 

1    h 

1'   1< 

\ 

1       h 

:3.>,0()0 

1 

5 

? 

J                   ( 

) 

1 

! 
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Table  7. — Number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  hoik 


State  or  Territory. 

i 

1 

a 
J 

1 

Jnlt 
11 

ed  Brethren. 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Luthen 

ID. 

1 

1914,527 

i 

1 

■OS 

350 

48 

i 

o 

a 
1 

1 

1 
s 

Hi 

^ 
^ 

£ 

5 
1 

4i 

1 

j 

23 

195 

1 

1,650 

1 

United  States... 

N.Atlantic  Division.. 
8  Atlantic  Division  . . 

$106,948 

5 

66 

449 

$1,783,994 

2 

3 

11,000 

3 

47 

260 

1,233,619 

4 
4 

i 

877 
238 

456.  «iy 

87,00l» 

4 

S.  Central  Division  . . . 

1 
1 

10 
9 

65 

160,000 
840,375 

5 

N.  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division  .... 

N.Atlantic  Division: 
Massachusetts  . 

6 
1 

40 
3 

290 
12 

90',966 
4,048 

15 

136 

1,086 

871,527 

«,v»o 

1 

7 

1 

8 

Connecticut....... 

t 

1 
2 

20 
27 

127 
133 

700,000 
533,619 

9 

New  York 

1 

10 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

11 

48 

11,000 

4 

36 

877 

456,000 

11 

1? 

Virginia 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

10 
6 

7 

■"  106 
56 
74 

40,0« 

13 

North  Carolina  . . . 

1 

15,  Oft) 

U 

South  Carolina 

1 

, 

83;00U. 

S.  Central  Division: 
Tennessee 

1 
1 

10 
9 

124 
65 

160,000 
840.875 

16 

N.  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

XI 

106 

82,000 

8 

1 
2 

23 

7 
17 

245 
99 
169 

mm 

IT 

Indiana......  -..— . 

'1 

w 

18 

Illinois 

1 

7 

43 

8,900 

95.00^ 

19 

Michigan 

'?t) 

Wisconsin 

1 
8 
Z 

5 
27 
19 

96 
191 
116 

0 

?1 

Minnesota. ........ 

44,000 

?*^ 

Iowa 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

7 
4 
6 
5 

8 

60 
40 
19 
22 

12 

8,527 

f^] 

Missouri 

0 
0 
0 

4,048 



*>4 

Nel)i*askft 

.... 

... 

?5 

Kansas 

8 

88 

120 

24,00t> 

•^ 

Western  Division: 
OTegon 

' 
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9exe»,  controlled  by  the  several  religious  denominations ^  etc, — ContinTied. 


Friends. 

Universollst. 

German  and  United 
Eyangelical. 

Methodist  Protestant 

s  1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

►5 

1 

1 

■J 

1 
8 

I 

1 

^ 

0 

1 

1 

o 

a 
» 

$85,000 

7    8l'      768 

$1,130,000 

^ 

65 

491 

$2,080,960 

16 

158 

$4,475 

2 

25 

^i 

1 

2    40      276 

900,000 
50,000 

o 

43 

340 

1,640,960 

1 

5 

45 

4,475 

?, 

j    1      ft        72 

1 

17 

148 

6 

a 

4 

3    an!      370 
1      4        50 

182,000 
7,000 

2 

22 

151 

880,000 

1 
1 

7 

86 

28 

0 
0 

1 

8 

66 

85,000 

5 
6 









1 

36 

245 

1,300,000 

7 

. 1 

::::i:::::. 

8 

i 

1 

' 

05 

840,980 

1 

9 

'  2     40 

276 

900,000 

1 

5 

45 

4,475 

1        1 



10 

1 

17 

148 

0 

11 

j 

1 

\9, 

1       9:       72 

50,000 

13 

J.  .  .. 



u 

! 

1 

1 

ll» 

1       6'        48'          50,000 

1 

10 

88 

226,000 

16 

1     13j      20b        102,000 

1 

17 

1 

12 

62 

165,000 

1 

.    7 

86                 0 

IK 

1        ■          .           

1 

8 

66 

85,000 

19 

1 

1 

W 

^1 

1 

9 

117 

30,000 

1 

^-^r 

W 

1 

n 

1 

?5 

1    1 

4 

50 

7,000 

' 

i 

28 

C 

9(\ 

i 

ED  97 105 
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Table 


"Number  of  universities  and  coUsaes  for  men  and  for  boih  sexes^  eon- 
trolled  by  the  several  religious  denominations,  etc, — ContinnecL 


Adyenttet. 

Reformed. 

i 

1 

Other. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

i 

i 

-*» 

1 

1 

1 

4< 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

United  States        .... 

3 ;  81 

0 

7 

90 

«B 

*,«8,844 

« 

86 

184 

|BS,427 

North  Atlantic  Division.     .. 

8 

1 
8 

64 
6 
80 

427 

43 

222 

1,082,000 

18^000 

868, 8M 

1 
1 
2 

1 

6 
4 

12 
14 

27 
10 
96 

4 

mm 

South  Atlantic  Division ' i 

11,000 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

2  j  21 

1  i  10 

241 

0 
0 

116,  «o 
w!4K7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Jersey  - 

1 
2 

27 
27 

166 
268 

500,080 

682,000 

Pennsylvania. - '..            ' 

al 
61 

6 
4 

27 
10 

100,000 

South  Atlantic  Division:        1       1 

Virprinia ...J 

11,  no 

North  Carolina ' 

1 
1 

6 
8 

48 

77 

18,000 
100,000 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

cl 
dl 

5 

7 

21 
T2 

ao.ow 

Illinois            

^(BO 

Michigan 

1 

13 

163 

0 

I 
1 

U 
8 

97 
48 

284,844 
24,000 

Wisconsin . 

Nebraska 

1 

9 

78 

0 

• 

Western  Division: 

Utah 

^1     14 

1 

4 

96,  «n 

Washington... - 

1 

10 

25 

0 



.„. 





a  Moravian. 
b  Dunkard. 


c  Church  of  Ood. 

d  Evangelical  AflSOciAtioxL 


e  Latter-Day  Saints. 
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Tabi£  8. — ClaBmficaii&n  of  unw&r§Uie9  and  ecUege9  for  men  and  for  both  ^ejres, 
according  to  the  number  of  undergraduate  Mtudents, 


lostftntioDS  having— 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

2 

1 

S 

o 

48 

■9' 
10 
28 
6 

s 

87 

7 
14 
14 
41 
11 

2i 

S 

63 

9 
11 
29 

6 

8 

2 

00 

7 

7 
15 

29 

2 

3 

s 

8 

s 

s 

i 

s 

§ 

s 

g 

i 
s 

§ 

i 
S 

i 
§ 

1 

s 

1 
§ 

1 

§ 

2 

1 

2 

i 
1 



1 

UnitedStates 

2 
4 
5 
6 
4 

75 

12 
16 
15 

27 
5 

41 

13 
5 

7 
14 
2 

25 
10 

I 

4 
1 

12  !  9 
4     2 
3     2 

7 

T 

4 

... 

2 

4 

T 

8 

Korth  Atlantic  Division . . . 
Booth  Atlantic  DiTision 

...12 

M"!" 

~2 

South  Central  Division .... 

3" 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Korth  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  1  1 

..J  1 

1 



_ 



. _ 

. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine              

2      1 

! 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Vermont        

1 



1 

1 

i 

MAiaiKvrhnftettA. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1      1      1 

1 

1 

l2hod<^  I&Iand 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..  1     . 

Connecticut 1       1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  York 

1 

4 

2 

f 

4 

4 

1 

2 

..  -  2 

1  --|- 

1 

New  Jersey . 

! 

} 

Pennffvlvaata       

3 

3 

1 
1 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

B<wth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

j 

1 

Maryland               

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

1 

t 

:::i::""'' 

t 

District  of  Colnmbia    - 

] 

1 

...|.......i;::!:::i.:. 

Tirginia 

""' 

6 

1 
.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1   1    t   '   1 

West  Virginia                  < 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

"T'T'T"' 

1 

North  (^arolfna 

5 

1 
2 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 
6 

.... 

» 

.. J.__l  .  '... 

Sonth  pArnllnA. 

1 
2 

"""I""!"'"'"""!'' 

Oeorcria      . 

3 

..  I..J... 

1 

F^la':::::::.::.::::: 

2 

2 

3 
8 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1      1 

Booth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

2 
5 
5 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1      1 

1 

TetinesEee          .  ....  - . 

1 

1 

...i...|i 

1 

Alabama 

1 
1 

:::•:::!::: 

' 

Ilisai8<dppi               

1 
.... 

1 

1 

.  !    L. 

Lonisiana    - 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 

"3' 

1 

1 
1 

! 

Texas 

1 
1 

2 

i 

..J... 

Ark^r)<tAS        

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

T 

1 

1 

^  Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1   1 

7 
2 
8 
1 
9 

2 

3 

6 

1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
4 

6 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 

3 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1 

UUnois               

1 

2 

1 

1 

MirMp^ri                            i 

1 

""r": 

Wiaconsin          1  . 

"■"1"  "' 

1 

» 

MinriAsota                             1     1   i 

M 

>      .      1 

] 

1 

Iowa                                       3 

2 

9 

4 

7 

1      1.1!      :  1 

1 

t          ! 

Missnuri ' 

I    r" 

' 

1 

1 

North  Dakota        ..        I 

2 

"■' ..: J 'j:.. 

1 

_.   !._J..J... 

Sonth  Dakota 

2  1 

3  ^ 

"  !""i         1       1       !             1       1       i      '       !       , 

Nebraska 

9 

9. 

1        '              '1             1 

1  !...|. ..■...;... 

Kansas.     .' 4      4      4      2 

3 

j                      1 

1  1... 

i^eat^rn  Division:                                         i 

Montana ll    1    --.;    1 

Wyoming '....;....'    1 

Colorado                                               '    1  ' 

1        i              1 

'  1  '  1  ! 

■""i""t "'\'    "'"^" 

...!...L..L..!...i... 

i  i    i  1    i 

'         ! 

1     1     1 

Ariaona  ...          '       '    i 

1             i             1 

. 

! 

■■■'*"■ :i:;. 

Utah 

1  . 

I 

1      I                 ! 

Nevada 

! i V 

1 

'  1 

1 

Idaho..::."-'..' :......-..  i 

Washincrt'on                                     '  2       4 

■""i"""| ,"■  t""T""l  ""1    " 

...L.-l.   .'... 

i                  1    1 

1      1      1      '      1 

1       1 

oreeon :::.:..:...;::::  2   3   2.... 

Cah/omia 1    2,    1      2      1,    1 

1 

1      !      1      ' 

-   -|--   1 

....    i  ,   i  '...'.  .  ...L..L.  L-. 

1 

1 
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Table  9. — Undergraduate  students  in  colleges  for  men  and  in  coeducational 

colleges. 


Colleges  for  men. 

Coeducational  colleges. 

State  or  Territory' 

Institu- 
tions. 

Under- 
graduate 
students. 

Institu- 
tions. 

Underffradoate 
students. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States 

187 

22,871 

385 

29,568 

15, 6& 

North  Atlantic  Diyision 

46 
30 
24 
82 
5 

13,459 
3,191 
2,275 
8,253 
693 

82 
42 
63 
102 
36 

5,003 
2,490 
4,199 
14.683 
2,643 

2,155 

South  Atlantic  Division 

m 

South  Central  Division 

3,261 

North  Central  Division 

8.6^ 

Western  Division 

i;704 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine      

1 
1 
0 
6 
0 
2 

18 
4 

14 

1 
6 
3 
6 
0 
6 
4 
4 
1 

4 
6 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 
0 
0 

5 

4 
7 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 
0 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

255 

469 

0 

3,264 

0 

-      1,868 

8,481 

1,195 

2,982 

76 
611 
160 
773 
0 
518 
866 
673 

14 

385 
525 
836 
293 
457 
243 
86 
0 
0 

346 

469 

1,148 

81 

240 

265 

115 

424 

0 

0 

60 

115 

0 
0 
82 
0 
0 

? 

109 

0 

552 

2 
0 
2 
3 

1 
1 
5 
0 
18 

0 
4 
3 
4 
3 
11 
5 
7 
5 

9 
18 
6 
3 
5 
11 
8 
1 
2 

30 
10 
24 

^§ 

7 
21 
20 
3 
5 
10 
16 

3 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
0 

271 
0 
277 
304 
671 
235 

i.m 

2,346 

0 
145 
279 
266 
301 
815 
287 
267 
130 

702 

1,298 

424 

245 

234 

910 

372 

8 

11 

2,948 

1,100 

2,301 

1,520 

1.008 

1,818 

1,429 

1,211 

64 

108 

715 

917 

39 

41 

213 

27 

78 

98 

39 

251 

308 

1,660 

186 

New  Hampshire - 

u 

Vermont 

97 

Massachusetts - 

8SS 

Rhode  Island 

127 

Connecticut . ...... ...... ........  ... 

61 

New  York 

m 

NewJersey .. 

0 

Pennsylvania 

768 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware - 

0 

Maryland .. 

u 

District  of  Columbia 

109 

Virginia 

88 

West  Virginia 

]2» 

North  Carolina 

167 

South  Carolina.. 

40 

Georgia 

141 

Florida 

106 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky....... 

m 

Tennessee 

eas 

144 

Mississippi 

67 

TinnlBianA.               u .-  -V 

m 

Texas 

m 

Arkansas 

m 

Oklahoma , .....,,^ 

4 

Indian  Territory 

14 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

733 

Illinois 

1,470 

Michigan 

864 

Wisconsin 

483 

Minnesota 

676 

Iowa 

967 

Missouri 

633 

North  Dakota 

83 

South  Dakota 

75 

Nebraska .     . 

573 

Kansas 

583 

Western  Division: 

Montana... 

88 

Wyoming .... 

33 

Colorado '. 

163 

Arizona...... 

8 

Utah 

84 

Nevada 

50 

Idaho  

a 

Washington 

163 

Oregon 

1S8 

CalIfor»ii|| 

1,016 

_ 
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Table  10. — Pi'ofessors  and  instructors  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  scales. 


state  or  Territory. 

Num- 
ber of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Prejjaratory 
departments. 

Collegiate 
departments. 

Professional 
departments. 

Total  number 
(excluding  du- 
plicates). 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

844 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

United  States 

472 

1,947 

6,479 

749 

8,462 

89 

10,946 

1,529 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. . 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division.. 
Soatii  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division 

78 
72 
87 
194 
41 

838 
205 
264 
949 
201 

76 
87 
170 
420 
91 

2,129 
707 
692 

2,892 
560 

47 
74 
155 
382 
91 

1.194 
363 
880 

1,141 
425 

1 
1 
0 
85 
2 

8,494 
1273 
1,162 
4,018 
999 

130 
151 

2ra 

818 
151 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

3 
1 
2 
9 

1 
3 

23 
4 

83 

1 
10 

6 
10 

8 
16 

9 
11 

6 

13 
24 
9 
5 
9 
16 
9 
1 
2 

85 

14 

81 

11 

9 

0 

28 

25 

3 

5 

11 

18 

8 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 
12 

0 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
188 
14 
105 

0 
58 
89 
14 

5 
80 
18 
21 
20 

52 
60 
9 
8 
19 
66 
18 
8 
5 

168 
63 

177 
65 
39 
46 
81 

103 
14 
30 
67 

116 

14 
11 
80 

1 
28 

7 
10 
14 
80 
56 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

48 
4 

26 

0 
7 
2 

I 

25 
10 
24 
17 

83 
60 
7 
4 
16 
21 
19 
2 
9 

61 
12 
83 
26 
12 
11 
62 
74 
4 
19 
27 
39 

12 
8 
7 
2 
8 
8 
6 
12 
17 
26 

46 
34 
41 
385 
76 
191 
683 
128 
645 

13 

151 

131 

110 

32 

104 

58 

70 

88 

109 

209 

00 

36 

89 

114 

53 

8 

6 

884 
200 
621 
184 
159 
175 
216 
222 
17 
31 
106 
177 

14 
11 
75 
10 
29 
13 
12 
64 
42 
289 

2 

0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

12 
0 

28 

0 
13 
3 
8 

8 

20 
1 
9 
17 

28 

33 

6 

4 

23 

86 

17 

2 

7 

51 
17 
55 
25 
23 
25 
61 
30 
5 
8 
35 
88 

12 
8 
12 
1 
2 
8 
2 
15 
12 
28 

19 

15 

22 

881 

0 

76 

436 

0 

295 

0 

42 

227 

37 

8 
26 

4 
24 

0 

23 
205 

16 
7 

41 

48 
0 
0 
0 

184 

31 
847 
106 

24 
127 
113 

85 

0 

0 

106 

18 

0 
0 

138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
56 

281 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

64 
48 
63 

718 
76 

270 
1,246 

139 

875 

13 
218 
480 
154 
89 
151 
71 
98 
49 

169 
440 
94 
49 
142 
206 
60 
8 
6 

724 
248 
979 
284 
210 
811 
840 
886 
21 
88 
248 
234 

14 
11 
223 
11 
33 
14 
17 
60 
108 
499 

2 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  ... -. 

0 
0 

Maflffachusetts  r  r 

8 

Rhode  Island 

0 

Connecticut ....... 

0 

New  York 

64 

New  Jersey 

4 

PAnvinyl  vania 

52 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

0 

Maryland 

14 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia           

10 
5 

West  Virginia 

8 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorina 

30 
11 
36 

Florida      

28 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentnckv .-- 

46 

Tennessee  ............. 

76 

13 

Mississippi 

8 

T<4iuifliana  ^ - 

29 

Texas   . 

04 

Oklahoma -  -   

83 
2 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
CWWo 

9 

128 

82 

nUnois   

165 

Michigan 

64 

^Wiscoxisin     .  ......... 

31 

Minnesota 

32 

Iowa ................... 

113 

Mimonrl    

118 

North  Dakota 

6 

South  Dakota 

22 

Nebraska 

44 

63 

Western  Division: 

12 

Wvominir  .......... 

3 

Colorado ^. 

Arizona.  -. 

21 
8 

Utah 

3 

Nevada    

4 

Idaho 

G 

WAAlilncrtmi    

25 

23 

OnitfnrTfiA  

51 
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Table  12, —Students  purtuing  various  courses  of  study  in  nniveraities  and  colleges 
for  inen  and  for  both  sexes. 


1 

1 
1 

I 

B8,07» 

Students  reported  as  pursuing  courses 
leading  to— 

Stu- 
dents in 
peda- 
gogy. 

Stu- 
dents in 
commer- 
cial 
courses. 

state  or  Territory. 

1 

3 

i 

' 

^ 

ro 

19 
S9 
38 
76 

50 

£ 

United  States 

31. 76216, 702 

4.110 

'       1 

12,711 1,114| 

736 

^, 

1,086 

North  Atlantic  DiTision.  . 
BoTith  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sooth  Central  Division.. - 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 

^1,217' 
6,523 
8,739 

26,573 
6,027 

11,060 
4,476 
3,646 

10,4^7 
2,063 

1,895 
225 
125 

3,203 
254 

279 
194 

500 

a,  288 

849 

3,848 

618 

2,247 

6,015 

963 

677' 
111 

68 
229 

29 

447 

28 

108 

144 

9 

556 
16 
16 

285 
55 

60 

1 

4 

124 

2 

- 

46 

53 
134 
799 

65 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

712 

KTR 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

4691      234 

_ 

98 

"m 

To 

60 

1.026 

331 

1,677 

374       1S1.      kk 

22 

19 

17 

26 

2 
0 

ao 

Massachusetts 

3,920 
798 
2,159 
5,494 
1,105 
6,096 

76 
840 
648 

1,107 
429 

1,600 
698 

3,016!      65 

2994    222 

1,486     646 

2,199l    665 

88 
26 

21 

0 

Bhode  Island 

24 

28 

Gennecticut 

1 

New  York....::. :.:::: 

330 

R5 

226 

8 

278 
122 

4 

380 
10 

34|      72 

196 

108 

174 

New  Jersey    

705 
2,295 

Pennsylvania 

340 

. 

149 

....    iio 

143 

89 

124 

46 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

30 
739 
321 
962 

12 

Maryland        



6 

93 
20 

64 

116 
80 

172 
47 

392 
505 
312 
282 
190 
41R 

67 
111 

1? 

13 

8^ 
118 

82 

32 
148 

54 
4 

18 
67 
13 
11 
1 

63 
169 
46 

60 
95 
11 
19 
44 
30 
12 

19 

16l 
70 
8 
13 
63 

235 

83 

2 

IMstrict  of  Columbia^ 

0 

Virginia         *. 

r  ■'■ 

m 

61 

1 

66 

"■36 

211 
76 

70 
22 

2 

West  Virginia 

1301        5 
9621     138 
4711        4 

24 

44 
4 

4 

""» 

"m 

23 
16 

26 

North  Carolina    

7 

South  Carolina 

GeoKria 

1,081       702|      78 
249      149' 

1,386.      &.'»S       27 

11 

1 
3 

Fio^::: :::::::::::: 

3 

16 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

9 
29 

60 

37 

Tennessee        

2,510 
904 
606 
935 
1,649 
712 
12 
26 

4,902 
2,292 
4.919 
2,466 
1,730 
2,249 
2.511 
2,268 
97 
177 
1,348 
1,615 

77 
74 

2Sl 
162 
143 

60 

523 

330 

3,228 

962       13 

1 

17 

Alabama 

4oe 

343 

1 

6 

1 

^  "" 

MiMif^ippi 

Zi 

i95 

1        1 

lionisiana 

456       15 
725       41 
194         6 

:::::r'4fl 

102:      25 

Texas                  

14 

10 

1 

133!      24 

Arkansas ... 

6;        71 

0>     16 

1 

23 

1 

Oklahoma            -     

1 1   -i  -- 

^^  Indian  Teriitory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1,965 

1 

- 

1    ,    1 

'    8:tfl 

433 
126 

576 

2fift 

59!    50  106     33 
91....       91.... 

:::■.'■""■■:::::::: 

295 

2 

113 

=^? 

152 
71 
20 
64 
221 
112 

i"""7 
64 

98 

309 
63 

198 
88 
16 

:« 

ai8 
92 
12 
14 
131 
117 

357     108 

Indiana    

1,634'    301 
1,8«X)     5<>4 
713     507 
462     103 
437     141 
767     625 
9:«    105 

68 

73        3 
848       41 
838     1.^ 

30       1'^ 

7        7 

lUinois 

217'  l,2i6 
331'      417 
486-'      248 
325,      409 

25'       796 

562|    201 

Michigan               

691      33 

Wisconsin  

66 
28 
39 

28 

57     82       31 

79!      27 

Minnesota             

27     62     14 

109 

68 

4 

12 

5 

112 

104'        7 

Iowa 

321:    131 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

240 
3 
21 
21 
60 

i 

467 
14 
38 
416 
169 

8 
21 
57 
13 
81 
80 
25 

114 
95 

489 

iOJ    25;     74 

352;      8^1 

31       19 

^nth  Dakota       

.        1 

32'      18 

Nebraska 

1   ij-. 

34       27 

Kansas          

338     137 

Western  liHvikon: 
Montana  ■.        - 

5 

1 

12 
24 

1 

Wyoming 

2f 
13C 

1  i 

1     160 

1        ' 

22 
45 

'219 
70 

Colorado           

)        Kl 

1   i« 

6 
2 

....'    22 
1]      2 

Arizona       

4 



10,        5 

Utah           :::::. 

70 

1        ^ 

I        t 

1 

Nevada        

65 
t 

V 

,----^----|--- 

,      27       16 

Idaho                  ..     ... 

)!      1(1 



25 
52 

760 

11       3....I      2 
10....'....'..-. 

Washington 

188'     104 

111;     2P 

1,448:      2t 

VA 

13 
1      10 

31 
37 
419 

39       13 

Oregon 

:  31  ....1 

9         2 

California 

:n 

HV>       20 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  IS.— Preparation  of  freshmen  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes. 


2  6CC 

111 

^•8 

P 

Freshmen  prepared  by- 

Stato  or  Territory. 

Preparatory 
denartments 
of  colleges. 

Private  pre- 
paratory 
schools. 

Public  high 
schools. 

Private 
stady. 

^ 

1 

1 

4i 

1 

1 

4i 

i 

1 

u 

United  States 

266 

11.121 

8,810 

84.26 

2,189 

10.68 

4,825 

43.39 

297 

2,6: 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Bouth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

47 
83 
34 
117 
25 

8,112 
1,000 
1,064 
4,678 
1,241 

672 
870 
487 
1,927 
854 

21.60 
86.00 
46.77 
41.19 
28.62 

838 

429 
218 
868 
841 

26.93 
41.81 
20.02 

7.87 
27.48 

1,523 
208 
886 

2,227 
531 

48.94 
20.28 
dL68 
47.61 
42.79 

79 
19 
28 
156 
15 

0 
0 
6 
5 
4 
21 

2.5* 
1.85 
16S 

ass 

1.21 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

8 

1 
4 
1 
1 

17 
1 

19 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
7 
2 

4 
10 
1 
4 
4 
G 
8 
2 

19 
9 

15 
7 
7 
4 

16 

14 
3 
4 
6 

18 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
6 
7 

226 
84 

580 

165 
94 

624 

45 

1,835 

21 
107 
40 
25 
25 
418 
131 
234 
25 

170 
811 
45 
178 
115 
138 
95 
12 

995 
246 
605 
226 
608 
131 
643 
468 
58 
58 
105 
445 

12 
82 
12 

128 
32 
65 
91 

819 

0 

0 

63 

5 

1 

284 

18 

801 

0 
78 
40 
14 

0 
116 
80 
80 

3 

80 
97 
20 
99 
61 
56 
63 
11 

831 

120 

343 

115 

149 

62 

258 

211 

48 

50 

70 

175 

11 
20 
9 
83 
23 
47 
67 
94 

0 
0 
10.70 
8.08 
1.06 
45.51 
40.00 
23.65 

0 
72.90 
100.00 
66.00 

0 
27.75 
22.90 
88.08 
12.00 

47.06 
81.19 
44.44 
56.62 
68.04 
40.58 
66.82 
9L67 

88.27 
48.78 
49.86 
60.88 
24.51 
47.33 
40.12 
45.09 
74.14 
86.21 
66.67 
80.82 

91.67 
24.89 
75.00 
64.84 
71.87 
72.80 
78.62 

n.46 

89 
13 

261 
20 
64 

161 
9 

241 

2 

17 
0 
4 
10 
237 
44 
102 
13 

44 

106 
8 
12 
25 
12 
6 
1 

04 

19 

43 

0 

62 

5 

72 

48 

0 

1 

6 

23 

0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
2 
3 
324 

39.88 
38.24 
42.61 
12.12 
68.06 
24.20 
20.00 
18.05 

9.52 
15.89 
0 
16.00 
40.00 
66.70 
83.60 
43.59 
52.00 

26.88 
84.08 
17.78 
6.74 
21.74 
8.60 
6.26 
8.83 

9.46 

7.72 

6.19 

0 

10.20 
8.82 

1L20 
9.19 
0 
L72 
6.71 
6.17 

0 

0 

0 

9.88 

0 

8.06 

8.80 

89.56 

137 
21 

260 

136 
25 

168 
18 

760 

19 

12 

0 

7 

15 

57 

51 

43 

4 

43 
97 

7 
67 
29 
68 
25 

0 

562 
103 
803 
111 
814 

64 
810 
172 

15 
7 

27 
230 

1 
62 

3 
83 

9 

14 

21 

888 

60.62 

GLre 

45.67 
81.82 
26.60 
25.92 
40.00 
56.18 

90.48 
1L21 
0 
28.00 
60.00 
13.64 
38.98 
18.38 
16.00 

25.29 
81.19 
15.66 
37.64 
25.28 
49.28 
28.32 
0 

56.48 
41.87 
43.60 
49.12 
51.64 
48.85 
48.21 
36.75 
25.86 
12.07 

26.  n 

63.71 

8.83 
75.61 
25.00 
25.78 
28.13 
21.54 
23.08 
47.37 

0 

Vermont 

0 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

1.02 
3.03 

Connecticut.......... 

4.36 

NewYork 

as: 

New  Jersey 



Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

43 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
5 

3 
11 
10 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 

8 
4 
6 
0 

83 
0 
3 

42 
0 
0 
2 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

13 

a22 

0 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virmnia 

0 
0 
0 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G^eorsia 

0 
1.91 

0 

Florida      

20.  U) 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1.H 

Tennessee...... ...... 

8iS 

Alabama 

JB.2J 

Mississippi 

0 

Louisiana 

0 

Texas  

1.45 

Arkansas 

2.10 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio     

0 
.80 

Indiana 

i.<a 

Illinois     

.86 

Michigan 

0 

Wisconsin      .... 

laes 

Minnesota. ... 

0 

Iowa - 

a: 

Missouri 

8.ii; 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska       ... 

0 

0 

1.W 

KansAS 

1.W 

Western  Division: 

Wvominsf 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Arizona 

0 

Utah 

0 

Idaho 

u 

Washington.. 

m 

Oregon. -- . -... 

0 

California 

l.W 

. 
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Table  14.— Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes. 
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Table  15. — Degreeg  conferred  on  trotfien  by  nniversiiies  and  coUegeifor  both  aexa. 
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Tabl£  16. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 


i 

3 

n 

Q 
St 

d 

^ 
A 

1^ 

6 

0j 
8 

0) 
g 
2 

DQ 

m 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 
d 

1 

:i 

UnitedStates. 

m 

186 

14 

80 

3 

18 

10 

7 

3 

1 

168 

16 

1 

V  Athintr^c  r^'vfffi^n 

46 

95 

20 
9 

51 
2 

0 

1 

11 
2 

1 

11 

8 

8 
1 
8 

8 

1 

80 
28 
14 
43 
8 

1 

3* 
U 

... 

2 
1 

1 

1  ;... 

B.  At^tic  I>ivis&oii 

... 

1 

1 

1 

t 

S.  Oential  Dirision 

1 

IS.  CeBtml  Division.  133 

4 

17 

2 

2 

t 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

...1    1 

Westom  Diriaion  .1    8 

1 

. 

SJlti«nticDiviaion:| 

2 
8 
U 
4 
16 
30 
20 

6 
7 
6 
3 

"z 

5 

1 

4 

Tennoxit                '    2 

"■("■ 

1 

i" 

1 

7" 

1 

2 

! 

11 
10 
17 
2 
86 

5 

4 
1 
7 
1 

1 

Oonnecticnt      . .       10 

1 

i" 

... 

2 

1 

1 

New  York 17 

2  j... 
1  i  1 

2 

7 

... 

3 

3 

... 

j 

New  Jersey . 

14 
47 

5 

1 

PeniiaylTaiua 

S.Afl«ntic  Division: 
Maryland    .   ..... 

8 

1 

... 

1 

Dift  Colnmbia 

A 

r" 

:"l.j\: 

Virginia ;  10 

I    t 

i 

1  2 

1 

1 

17 
4 
5 

1 

1 

Booth  Carolina 

.. 

Qeorgia         

"    1      "t 

4 

1 

9 
2 
2 

Florida 

1       1        1 

1 

1 

S.  Central  Divinon: 
Kentucky 

4 
li 
4 
2 
4 
10 
2 

44 
24 

21 
6 

10 
2 

8 
6 

R 

1       1 

3 

■  Tennessee 

!       i     ' 

3 

>  Abbaxna 

;     t     1 

...I...... 

lOsnuippi 

Lonsdana 

1 

8 

t 

Tfin 

( 

1 

Arkanias 

S 

7 

18 

4 
5 

i      ; 

K.  Central  DiviaicHi: 
Ohio. 

2* 

6 

1 

1 

14 
8 

7 
3 
5 

3 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Illinois 

7 

1 

4 
1 
3 

4 
1 

Michigan 

1 

Wlsomsin 

1 

MiSS^S 

Iowa. 

5 

t 

Mlnsonri 

10 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1      1 

North  Dakota  . 

1      1 

Sooth  Dakota 

6 
5 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Kanne 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Division: 
Colorado 

1 

ArbEona 

1 

Idaho : 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Oregon 

2 

1 

California  ' 

..J...!...'.  - 

i       ' 
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Table  17. — Property  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexet. 


Stat«  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virgrinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 


Wyoming . 
Colorado.. 

Arizona , 

Utah , 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Wa.shiugton  . 

Oregon 

California 


Num- 
ber of 
fellow- 
ships. 


382 


167 
32 
26 

151 
6 


Num- 
ber of 
schol- 
ar- 
ships. 


5,463 


6,668,046  1,737,061  $16,014,347 


2,967 
506 


854 
338 


224 


195 
575 
100 
88 
1,310 
104 

sn 

0 
191 
31 
90 
31 
138 
10 
10 


121 

365 

38 

9 

107 

46 

0 

0 

10 

170 
22 

270 
28 
53 
0 

136 

168 
0 
61 
30 
16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

130 

0 

0 

6 

57 

113 


3,  on, 196 

722,090 

485,055 

2,080,137 

^  330.619 


Libraries. 


Bound 
volumes. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


S9 
00 
90 
50 
100 
100 
17 
«7 
13 

00 
W 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 

m 

146 

79,347 

161,737 

42,400 

30,700 

70,280 

74,941 

21,600 

3.000 

1,060 

407,488  ' 

189,025 

536,478 

215, 118 

128.996 

94,079 

151,284 

166,577 

8,000 

11,131 

61.919 

99,042 

4,400 
4,680 

64,400 
2,600 

18,600 
5,882 
8,500 

20,480 

24,767 
171,400 


868,992 
156,627 
131,810 
492,070 
88,682 


10,800 

20.000 

12,000 

538,525 

20,000 

7.000 

151,919 

6,250 

102,498 

8,300 
32,100 
49,112 
18,600 

4,700 
23,950 

4,550 
11.465 

4,750 

18,035 

72,275 
4.550 
9,500 

12,000 
4,550 

10,800 


100 

85,975 

15,900 

118,288 

eB,750 

26,290 

21,200 

30.200 

68,883 

5,300 

4,200 

6,550 

35,434 

5,700 
8,000 
10,500 


10,600 
8,620 
9.500 
8,920 
8,342 

28,400 


Value  of 

scientific      Value  of    |  p-^Q,. 

braries. 


7,743.853 
1,257,890 
1,068,160 
4,825,780 
1,119.164 


$120,142,990 


$U- 


49,064,317 
13,745,085 

10,458,000 

37,875,097 

9,000,491 


4,212,388 


200.000 
100.000 
205.000 

1,418,000 
640.000 
645.255 

2,880,250 
575,000 

1,199,848 

46,600 
323,700 
172,600 
231,290 
101,000 
154,  ^X) 

80,600 
120.600 

27,000 

124,035 
382,650 
118,100 
69,700 
169.250 
170,575 
37,750 
5,000 
1,100 

852,460 
351,600 
850,900 
851,745 
348.200 
223,630 
370,230 
428,275 
29,000 
10,300 
208.600 
293,950 

12,200 
60,000 

138,978 
40,000 
67,100 
26,178 
35.000 
4i;806 
56,400 

661,600 


860,000 

400,000 

700,000 

7,807,088 

1,177,967 

6,731,300 

17,280,200 

2,630,000 

11,687,083 

88,700 
2,119.000 
4,427,600 
2,161,000 

470.000 
1,606,500 

799,000 
1,768,500 

414,885 

1,288.000 

3,313,000 

1,082,500 

490,000 

1,863,000 

1,827,600 

663,000 

65,000 

37,000 


no 

m 

67 

no 

[00 

no 
no 

.-^,,000 

394.460 

1,687,000 

l,8Ce,600 

186,000 
10U,000 

1,242,306 
85,000 
420,000 
145,332 
125,000 
804,000 
720,000 

5,167,853 


69,732,006 
8,4M,1^ 
7,«n,180 

31,815,9a6 
7,001.0(4 


1,882,9:5 

1,684,773 

77«,000 

14,308,444 
1,160,00) 
6,8B,2K 

22,27»,0 

3,«n,a» 

8,94S,9£ 

83,000 

8,047.000 

1,080.^ 

I,fl80,«2 

114,730 

777,479 

535,  :i» 

886,161 

390,800 

i,373.w: 

2,4C3»801 
365,003 
000,  adJ 

1,913.813 
t»M 
135,50) 


7,«S.ld6 
2,040,711 
9,887.:W 
1,892, 5K 
1,504,743 

1,480,978 

8,721,849 

80,000 

60,000 

1,286,779 

496,000 


0 

548,a» 

0 

196,427 

95,000 

6,688 

85,000 

860,048 

5,718,725 
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Table  IS.— Income  of  universities  and  coUegesfor  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


state  or  Territory. 


Tuition 
fees. 


United  Stotes 

K(nih  Atlantic  DiTision . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhcde  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columliia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georsia 

Florida 

SoQth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ififlsisaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  - --.... 

Oklahoma  .- 

^  Indian  Territory.... 
North  Central  Division* 

Ohio 

Indiana  - 

minois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

ITftufff^i^ 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Maho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caiffomia 


17,004,016 


Prom  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


State  or 
munidpa] 

appro- 
priations. 


$6,414,686 


3,289,021 
632,078 
600,156 

2,a08.0B4 
239,727 


12,789,965 


2,733,921 
425,012 
437,254 

1,430.306 
388,193 


51,515 
86,000 
11,791 
763,179 
100.000 
518,658 
898.981 
160,394 
748,553 

360 
205.153 
174,784 
94,980 
11,204 
82,625 
21,080 
26,673 
16,269 

61,990 
160,094 
96,672 
22,200 
89,684 
140,470 
85,946 
0 
6,100 

814,875 

256,605 

661,022 

247,800 

65,557 

108,950 

200,996 

801,660 

8,243 

16,497 

37,211 

03,529 

15,850 

1,871 

55,952 

120 

7,555 

0 

840 

27,619 

24,265 

106,665 


60,941 
50,000 
33,669 

709,178 
70,000 

284,024 
1,036,405 

171,000 

818,804 


United 
Htotes 
Govern- 
ment 
appro- 
pri- 
ations. 


$831,468 


565,448 
181,815 
144,112 
1,452,211 
446,384 


0 
0 
8,400 
0 
0 
0 

168,699 
0 

898,844 


4,980 

0 

102,500 

16,000 

87,951 

0 

89,165 

65,000 

6,706 

36,060 

84,331 

20,000 

27,051 

80,000 

54,019 

10,265 

18,317 

4,600 

62,706 

82,429 

127,098 

20,450 

29,200 

860 

41,603 

6,460 

100,866 

16.817 

67,000 

22.600 

10,996 

27.106 

7,800 
0 

19,600 
0 

344,152 

286,997 

113,086 

80,000 

416,082 

121,215 

99,363 

197,000 

60,837 

283,476 

71,875 

82,883 

91,664 

76,000 

187,500 

66,318 

1,000 

30,000 

1,8^ 

20,000 

17,001 

158,072 

27,004 

100,800 

9,000 

7,600 

0 

7,602 

29,685 

60,000 

0 

11,996 

15,000 

60,000 

6,080 

15,625 

600 

6,000 

4,600 

70,000 

26,042 

80,000 

299,386 

177,761 

133,000 
179,200 
127,464 
206,804 
185,000 


Prom 

other 

sources. 


$2,872,279 


0 

0 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

87,000 

87,000 

87,000 

32.600 
0 

96,600 
0 

17,000 
0 
0 

22,000 

11,000 

88,810 

87,000 
0 
0 

25,664 
0 

81.000 
0 
0 

22,000 
0 

87,000 
0 

87,000 

88,000 
0 

86,804 
0 
0 

87,000 
0 

0 
87,000 

0 
87,000 

0 
87,000 
87,000 

0 

0 
87,000 


840,329 
165,403 
214,790 

1,588,478 
63,279 


0 

2,000 

15.543 

187,861 

0 

52,494 

852,035 

142,000 

87,497 

1,260 
9,600 
24,620 
18,895 
450 
89,698 
22,019 
25,962 
22,809 

8,982 

130,196 

6,983 

5,000 

14,860 

33,109 

4,760 

0 

2,000 

70,127 

87,080 

1.173,119 

82,752 

81,261 

100,710 

21,939 

19,462 

12,467 

6,858 

9,031 

24,782 

3,700 

0 

7,344 

0 

0 

312 

0 

25,814 

8,400 

22,709 


Total  in- 
come. 


918,972,414 


Benefac- 
tions. 


$7,006,144 


7,561.714 
1,583,508 
1,623,776 
6,980,833 
1,322,583 


112,466 

88,000 

91,302 

1,660,218 

170,000 

855,176 

2,488,970 

510,394 

1,585,198 

89,200 
833,253 
383,955 
267,980 

71,412 
176,654 
100,150 
137,919 

72,985 

199,867 
478,833 
130,165 

74,263 
247,871 
253,079 
109,808 

27.800 
8,100 

988,151 

486,691 

2,407,388 

676,995 

528,131 

396,868 

890,599 

610,758 

46,700 

44,177 

258,315 

246,065 

86,060 
45,873 

152,881 
49,116 
82,555 
68,017 
43,840 

128,083 
82,697 

643,521 


3,544,132 

585,631 

283.410 

1,275,217 

1,919,754 


37,003 

58,000 

8,366 

068,873 

8.000 

456,556 

1,019,386 


1.297,948 

0 

64,800 

217.848 

50,775 

0 

161,837 

2,021 

79,855 

9,030 

65,136 

148,415 

20,100 

12,000 

6,250 

27.895 

3,125 

880 

110 

216.652 

92,555 

879,973 

128,873 

144,687 

96,622 

45,943 

31,741 

6,000 

63,600 

19,616 

60,166 

18,000 


171,809 


200 

1,000 

100 

63.100 

2,280 

1,073,175 
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Table  19. — Professors  and  students  in  eoOegesfar  tpomen.  Division  A. 


state. 


UnittHl  States*. 


Professors  and  instmcters. 


Ppcpar- 
atorjr 
depart- 
ments. 


CoUe^te 
depart- 
ments. 


Total 

number 

(ex«hidin8r 

dapM- 

cates). 


I   ! 


22 


North  Atlantic  Division.. I  10 

South  Atlantic  Division..  2  1 

North  Central  Division  ..  1  , 

Western  Division 1  j 

North  Atlantic  Division:  I 

Massachuwetts 4 

New  Yorlc |  4 

NewJer»ey 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 1 

Virginia 1 

North  Central  Division: 

niinoia 1 

Western  Division:  i 

California 1 


242  I    282 


I 


0 

6 

218  1 

238 

0 

3 

aj  1 

22 

0 

6 

^  1 

12 

0 

7 

2  1 

10 

218 
22 
2 
6 


818 


244 
25 
19 
25 


Students. 


1<S 


I 

5 


3,721 


3,812 
889 

88 
12 


0  122 

0  1  54 

6  20 
0 


147 

122 

75 

54 

4 

20 

12 

s! 

16 

12 

6 

10 

12 

2 

10 

6 

147 
75 
M) 
12 

1« 
9 

19 

S5 


2,252 

803 

14 

243 

236 
123 


12 


I 


192 


186 
5 


ooo 


4.4a 


Oi 


8,«l 

140 


2,874 


Sftl 
173 


140 


Table  20. — Sttideiitsin  various  courses  of  study  of  colleges  for  wonieuy  Division  A, 


a  u 

1 

Students  pursoinff  courses 
leadinfr  to- 

1 

1 

State. 

rt 
< 

2,671 

1 

n 

1 

QQ 

4 

United  States 

3,721 

6 

615 

100 

IfiS 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division 

3,312 
3o9 

38 
12 

2,252 

808 

14 

243 

236 
123 

38 

13 

2.333 
300 

38 

609 

100 

132 
20 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

6 

6 

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

1,357 

729 

4 

243 

230 
70 

38 

604 

68 
32 

96 
15 

New  York 



New  Jersey 

5 

Pennsylvania         ...- 

21 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Alarvland                  ..  ........... 

Virginia 

20 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 

6 

6 

3 
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Table  21.^'Prepartttiion  offret^men  of  eoileges  for  women,  Division  A, 


Btate. 


SS  **  *J 

is-s 
i5 


I 

I 

I 

§ 


Freshmen  prepari>d  by— 


PreiMratory 

departments 

ofooneges. 


United  States '  U 

KarthAflantic  Divisioii 7 

Spntli  Atlantic  Division 2 

Sorth  Central  Division I  1 

Western  Division !  1 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

MasBachusetts 3 

New  York 2 

New  Jersey ;  1 

P^n^lrania 1 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland !  1 

Virginia :  1 

North  Central  Division: 

_  Illinois „ 1 

Western  Division:  l 

CaHfomia '  1 


ffi»5 
170  I 

13  I 
12  I 


11.12 


16  2.80 

71  41.7B 

6  ,  61.M 

4  I  33.33 


Private  pre- 
IMtratory 
schools. 


Public  high 

Private 

schools. 

study. 

u 

4i 

»^ 

£ 

a 
% 

u 

1 

1 

% 

£ 

^ 

cu 

311      34.94      4i6  '    68.66  '      12      1.86 


288  ;  38.56       400  57.53  I 

42  I  24.71  :      56  32.y4 

0  0,5  38.46 

1  8.33  I        7  58.34 


U  1.5» 

1  .50 

0  0 

0  0 


346 

272 

2 

76 

6 
10 
0 
0 

1.73 

6" 

0 

106 

103 

2 

58 

30.35 

'ioo.oo* 

77.33 

90 
80 

31 
40 

84.44 
50.00 

27 
15 

30.00 
18.75 

13 

8 

61.54 

0 

0 

13 

4 

33.33 

' 

8.33 

234 

156 
0 
10 

67.63 

6' 

13.33  , 

1 
3 
0 

.29 

6 

9.34 

31 
25 

34.44 
31.25 

1 
0 

1.12 
0 

5 

38.46 

0 

0 

7 

58.;?4 

0 

0 

Table  22. — Degrees  conferred  by  colleges  for  women,  Divimon  A, 


State. 

A.  B. 

B.L. 

B.  8. 
25 

B.Mn8. 
5 

A.M. 

Ph.  D. 

United  States 

123 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division 

464 

46 

5 

118 

25 

5 

38 

1 

5?nth  Atlantic  Division  

Nortii  Central  Division                           

*.::..  J  

Western  Division  .  ..    "         

5 

116 
2 

i 

273 

143 

2 

46 

42 

3 

5 

. . 

17 
16 



North  Athm tic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

20 
5 

2 
3 

NewYork         

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania  '  **'           -  " — 

' 

1 

South  Atikn tic  Division: 

Maryland          .                       

1^  Tirsdnia '    .' 

"""" 

3 

;*wth  Central  Division: 
!     Illinois 

1 

i«'*?*t.-rn  Division: 

1     California  

5 

i       1       1 

1               1 
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Table  23.— Property  of  colleges  for  women.  Division  A. 


Number 
of  fel- 
low- 
ships. 

Number 

of 
scholar- 
ships. 

Libraries. 

Value  of 
sden- 
tiflc  ap- 
paratus 
and  li- 
braries. 

Value  of 

state. 

Bound 
volumes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

grounds 

and 
buildings. 

Produc- 
tive funds. 

United  Stotes 

16 

276 

164,839 

11,150 

9610,119  1  95,183,958  i    94.154.06g 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diyision. . 
North  Central  Division.. 

16 
0 
0 
0 

226 
32 
3 
15 

145,539 
8,000 
6,000 
5,300 

9,650 
1,500 

538,119 
46,000 
16,000 
10,000 

4,865.958 
818,000 
150.000 
300,000 

8,665,478 

4n,ooo 

42, 5» 

Western  Division 

75,000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

0 
2 
0 
14 

0 
0 

0 

0 

174 

18 

1 

83 

20 
12 

3 

15 

79,444 

39,095 

2,000 

25,000 

7,000 
1,000 

6,000 

5.300 

550 
2,100 

"""7,"do6' 

1,500 

231,825      2,207,933  1     1,9M,05( 
206!294       1.858.0e!>  1      L289.4U 

New  Jersey 

0 
100,000 

44,000 
2,000 

'            0  1                 0 

Pennsylvania 

800,000       1.000.000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland   

688,000 

lan.ooo 

d»,ooo 

Virginia 

North  Central  Division: 
Illinois 

108,000 

16.000          150.000 

42.580 

Western  Division: 

rAllfnrnH 

10,000        ann.onn ;        75.000 

Table  24.— Jneome  of  colleges  for  tcomen.  Division  A, 


state. 


Tuition 
fees. 


From  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Prom 

other 

sources. 


Total 
income. 


Benefac- 
tions. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virfrtnla 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


9700,954 


578,990 
41,300 
26,424 
54,300 


438,836 

105,094 

8,000 

27,000 

26,300 
16,000 

26,424 

54,300 


9204,787 


9254.777 


172,431 

26,800 

2,451 

3,105 


233.658 

20,600 

519 

0 


91,160.518 


75.948 

46,483 

0 

50,000 

21,000 
5,800 

2,451 

3,105 


81,082 

202,576 

0 

0 

16,600 
4,000 

519 

0 


965,019 
88,700 
29,394 
57,406  I 


545,866 
854,153 

8,000 
77,000 

62,900 
25,800 

29,304 

57,405 


9486, 44S 


440.448 

68,000 


138,  «> 

274.118 

2,500 

25,000 

50,000 
8,000 
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Table  35. — Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  tcomen^  Division  B, 


Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions. 

Professors 

and  in- 
structors. 

Students. 

SUte. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

CoUe- 
gUte. 

Grad- 
uate. 

Totol 
num- 
ber 

clud- 

dupii- 
cates). 

Grad- 
uated 
in  1897. 

United  Stotes 

143 

447 

1,610 

2,166 

4,682 

10,669 

»0 

19,584 

1,520 

North  Atl*ntio  Diyision .. 
Soath  Atlantic  Dlrislon  . . 
Booth  Central  Diyision . . . 
North  Central  Divifllon. . . 
Weetem  Division 

U 
47 
64 

27 

1 

64 

180 
132 

70 

1 

208 
467 
618 
302 
20 

88 

708 

1,163 

2U 

6 

1,138 
982 

1,461 

915 

86 

808 

4,812 

8,914 

1,615 

20 

23 
97 
112 
20 
2 

2,272 
6.791 

7,828 

8,071 

72 

216 
621 

488 

290 

5 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
HfLinA         

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

4 
14 
1 
8 
8 
12 

11 
18 
10 
13 
8 
3 
1 

6 

1 
8 
1 
1 

18 
2 

1 

7 
5 

11 
6 
5 

31 

20 

54 

1 

21 
36 
49 

24 
45 
17 
81 

7 
7 

1 

8 

0 

10 

■    0 

0 
47 

5 

1 

6 
7 

20 

49 

6 

115 

47 

131 

8 

76 

68 

142 

110 
167 
86 
115 
20 
28 
8 

95 
10 
20 
15 
7 
128 
28 

20 

6 
0 
0 
41 
11 
26 

84 

169 

» 

118 
288 

254 

a»7 

186 
216 

91 
114 

26 

8 
46" 

6" 

128 
34 

6 

75 
150 

26 
520 

18 
849 

65 
225 

16 
206 
147 
828 

241 
421 
130 
445 
107 
83 
26 

207 
70 
90 

149 
18 

817 
69 

86 

83 
80 
127 
146 
10 
462 

214 

752 

14 

694 

1,040 

1,698 

868 
1,046 
769 
809 
141 
221 
00 

809 

10 
208 

22 

23 
971 

77 

20 

8 
0 
0 
12 
0 
8 

3 
22 

5* 

26 
42 

8 
61 
10 
26 

7* 

4 

V 

0 

16 
2 

2 

117 
180 
153 
719 
57 
1.046 

474 

1,608 
30 
1.085 
1,820 
2,274 

1,871 

2,076 

1,168 

1,818 

339 

446 

110 

680 
80 

410 

171 

86 

1,452 

242 

72 

22 

New  Hampshire 

If  AMUvchutietts  . 

28 
23 

New  York 

43 

New  Jersey  ........... 

Q 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

96 
47 

Virffinia 

73 

West  Virginia 

0 

North  CaroUna 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 
ITittitiTiclcv        «   .rrr 

89 

m 

214 
100 

Tennessee . 

115 

Alabama . .  r      -  

160 

MUwf««ippi 

87 

Louisiana 

8 

Texas. -T 

25 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio       

3 
58 

4 

minois        »-  -- 

39 

Wisconsin »^ 

7 

IffnniMotA 

6 

Missouri 

165 

fCannas              

12 

Western  Division: 

Oaliforn**          -      

6 

ED  97- 


-106 
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Table  2Q.^Stitdentsin  various  cottrses  of  study  in  colleges  for  vromeHy  Division  B, 


Stu- 
dents 
report- 
ed in 
collegi- 
ate de- 
part- 
noents. 

Students  pnraaing  courses  leading 
to— 

Students  ir 

State. 

A.  B. 

degree. 

Ph.B. 
degree. 

M.E.L. 

or 

B.L. 

degree. 

B.  S. 
degree. 

Otiier 
first  de- 
grees. 

t 

Peda. 
Rogy. 

Music. 

Art. 

United  States 

10,669 

3,071 

5 

1,968 

984 

100 

702 

7,843 

2,152 

North  Atlantic  Division- 
South  Atlantic  DlTlsion.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

808 

4,312 

3,914 

1,615 

20 

285 
l,3fr9 
1,151 

299 
7 

a" 

121 

305 

1,068 

3» 

84 
258 

119 
7 

■  "ra" 

54 

50 
3 

39 

473 

129 

21 

10 

639 

2,612 

2^165 

1^5^ 

69 

Iffi 

m 

830 
3(H 
1& 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine — 

83 
30 
127 
146 
10 
462 

214 

753 

14 

094 

1,040 

1,508 

868 

789 
809 
141 
221 
60 

300 

IC 
203 

23 

23 
971 

77 

20 

12 

10 

. 

30 

Massachusetts - , . 

96 

7 

New  York 

New  Jersey _ 

3 
220 

23 
U3 

-— r- 

7 
84 

10 
28 

39 

15 
2 

38 
5ttL 

29 
601 

89 
4S5 
436 
957 

504 

m 
s» 
m 

S84 

50 

is: 

213 
60 
12 
916 
134 

60 

ii 

Pennsylvania 

84 
96 

W 

lis 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland ........... 

:s 

Virginia „. 

137 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

285 
393 
557 

250 
251 

ai8 

220 
34 
60 
12 

55 

10 
70 
5 
6 

79 
74 

7 

Z 

62 

IW 
1»5 

50 
238 
38a 
330 
18 
61 

4 
70 
80 

136 

131 

27 

106 

35 

75 
6 

SS 

23 

14 

18" 

10 
26 

4ft 
12 

308 

2 
42 
25 
90 

:3 

272 
385 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

170 

Alnharna  , 

m 

Mississippi. . ... 

280 

Louisiana 

u 

Texas 

45 

A  rkansAf  , 

15 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio    



41 

6 

36 

Indiana 

niinois        

15 

ttJ 

Wisconsin 

13 

2 
3 
98 

13 

Minnesota , 

9 

5 

Missouri ... ...... 



840 

159 

Kansas 

a> 

WesteiTi  Division: 

California 

» 

7 

3 

10 

15 
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State. 

M.B.L. 
orRL. 

A.B. 

B.S. 

A.M. 

B.Mns. 

pSkt\^'^' 

M.L. 
A. 

B. 
Ped. 

M.  L. 

United  States 

SI3 

478 

128 

19 

113 

23 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Nortii  Atlantic  DlyMton.... 
Soath  Atlantic  Division 

»7 
80 
151 
75 

ao 

20B 
188 
56 

12 

39 
53 

20 

4 

4 
3 
8 

4 

5 
49 
81 

27 

1 

7 
2 

5 

1 

1 

Soath  Central  Division 

North  Central  Diyision  .... 

j           1 

Western  DiTisJon 

1  ...    I,. 

KorthAtlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

2 

5 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.- .- 

2 
6 
29 

4 
26 

5 
20 
25 

8 
37 
48 
45 
4 
9 

1 

29 

1 

11 
45 
51 
101 

9T 
43 
74 
15 

4 
8 
2 

7 

1 
9 
1 
1 

29 
8 

12 

3 
14 

2 

1 

5 

3 

7 
11 

5 
23 

3 

8 
10 
10 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 



Virginia 

1 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 

4 

18 

15 
12 
2 
16 

2 
8" 

Georgia 

12 

Sooth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee.- 

j 

Alabama....... 

6 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

..     i       1  ' 

.  .  1  ..  . 

Texas 

7 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1       t 

Arkansas 

'       1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

16 

1 

2 

1 

1       1  "" 

Indiana - 

1 

niiTioia 

1 

Wisconsin 

6 

i  

1           1 1 

Minnesota 

2 
14 

.. ...-|.. ..........  .... 

Mi<«8onri 

52 

4 

23 

1 

1 

2 

.. .    .      i 

Kansas - 

Western  Division: 

California n ,   ... , 

4 

1 



1 
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Table  2S.^Property  of  colleges  for  women.  Division  B. 


state. 


Voliimes 
in  libra- 
ries. 


Value  of 
scientific 
apnaratos 
and  libra- 
riee. 


Value  of 

grounds      Prodac- 
and  bnild-  tire  fnnds. 
ings. 


United  Stotes 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Divisien  . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virtrinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


259,178 


40,906 
77,840 
n,549 
56,064 
5,000 


10,900 
8,000 
2,200 
6,905 
2,500 

24,400 

16,500 
15,400 
850 
15.000 
9,700 
20,800 

18,900 
27,052 
8,957 
14,805 
1,500 
8,935 
500 

28,700 
1,500 
6,000 
4,060 
2.000 

18,826 
5,000 

5,000 


$346,002 


18,948,223        |7i8,800 


70,455 
103,087 
80,675 
72,875 
10,000 


1,255,733 
3,160,500 
2,168,000 
2,120,000 
235,000 


12,885 
4,000 
2,500 

24,455 


27,175 

87,000 
13,237 


24,200 
6,400 
22,250 


8H),000 
76,200 

140,000 

219,623 
80,000 

570,000 

540,000 
843,000 
6,500 
498,000 
349,000 
938,000 


17,000 

506,000 

40,960 

660,000 

6,750 

380,000 

14,126 

486,000 

2,000 

91,000 

8,260 

120,000 

600 

25,000 

^^^ 

600,000 

1,000 

60,000 

8,160 

220,000 

7,000 

66,000 

4.O0O 

20,000 

15,925 

726,000 

2,800 

840,000 

10,000 


286,000 


258,500 

75,900 
67,000 

8e,«o 

0 


145,000 

28,509 
0 

40,000 
0 

40,000 

a,  COO 

0 


12,000 

0 

42,500 

2.000 
35,00) 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 


94,000 

0 

6,000 

mooo 

25,000 

106,800 

0 
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.    state. 

produc- 
tive 
funds. 

Tuition 
fees. 

State  or 
municipal 
appropria- 
tions. 

Prom 

other 

sources. 

Total  in- 
come. 

Benefac- 
tions. 

United  States 

•38.168 

$1,400,866 

$61,400 

$486,407 

$1,975,324 

$148,890 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

11.442 
4,060 
5,100 

17,670 
0 

213,907 
441,528 
882,200 
332,711 

80,000 

100 

23,100 

28,200 

0 

0 

156,468 
106,483 
144,021 

78,435 
0 

381,917 
575,161 
559,530 
428,716 
30,000 

24,815 
43,100 
36,280 

North  Central  Division 

48,695 

WMtem  Division 

6,000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

6,600 
1,000 

0 
1,842 

0 
2,000 

1,000 
0 

9,100 
4,000 
15,000 
74,679 
8,560 
102,568 

53,000 
118,785 
8,000 
72,643 
52,200 
141,900 

96,450 
1U,700 
58,400 
79,100 
10,500 
23,060 
3,000 

92,860 
7,500 

63,000 

11,801 

5,600 

130,750 

21,200 

80,000 

0 
0 
0 
100 
0 
0 

0 
0 

800 

15,000 

60,000 

1,368 

0 

79,300 

10,000 
21,230 

16,500 
20,000 
75,000 
77,989 
8,560 
183,868 

64.000 

140,015 

3,000 

101,896 

88,700 
177,650 

106,800 
156,800 
93,400 
130,471 
18,000 
43.550 
10,500 

98,660 
11,000 
73,250 
32,586 
6,400 
178,620 
28,200 

30,000 

10,500 

New  Hampshire r . . . , 

Massachusetts 

0 

New  York 

300 

New  Jersey - 

0 

PennsylvRniA  .         ^.^x 

14,015 

5oath  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

20,800 

Virginia 

400 

West  Virginia      

North  Carolina 

600 

0 

2,660 

0 
2,100 

0 

0 
8,000 

0 

0 

0 

23,100 

0 
0 
0 
25,000 
8,200 
0 

28,753 
36,500 
10,000 

10,350 
43,000 
35,000 
26,371 

1,3(10 
20,500 

7,600 

0 
3,500 
10.000 
14,785 
0 
43,150 
7,000 

0 

8,400 

South  Carolina 

Georiria    - 

13,500 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

200 

Tennessee .- .............. 

0 

2,500 

Mississippi  ..^ 

T<4>ni5riiinA 

12,180 
1,000 

Texas -,....-..    ^ t 

10,000 

Arkannafl ,  .              

4C0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

5,800 

0 

260 

6,000 

800 

4,720 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

16,580 

Indiana 

4,000 

Illinois 

2,500 

WiscoDsin 

2,000 

¥<nn<»fM>tA  .  n 

1,000 

Miasonri 

22,615 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California     .  

6,000 
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Table  30. — Professors  and  students  in  scJiools  of  teehnology. 


SUto  or  Territory. 


5      ^^' 

■Z  I  part- 
«   menu. 

5| 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division 
Western  DivisioD 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virt?iiiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georjfia 

South  Central  IMvision: 

Alabama 

MissiHsippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoi.s 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


Prof eaaors  and  instmct- 
I  era. 


CoUe- 
glat« 
de- 
part- 
ments. 


:r 


Total 
num- 
ber 
(ex- 
dod- 

catea). 


76  141.096^  621 

li    o!    367   13 

a)i   1    aa;   i 


Students. 


Prepar- 

Atory 

depari- 

memtB. 


loi 

13! 


15l    8 


0!    0 

()|    0 

0 

0 


12    (y 


0  0 
3  0 
9 


3     0- 
12     0 

0 

1 


85,  0 
271!  31 
1121  17 


3^ 
21 

8 

174 

19 

8 

W 

3 
76 

9 
42 

28 
29 
14 

30 
24 
22 

9 


0»4|  902,088j  4(»8,717]l.017 


377 
211 
90 
280 

iir 


244 

360 
529 
423 
4«3 


80 

21 

8 

174 


19{  6 
4 
1 


20 

78 

:j3 

45i 
42  13 
14  1 
30  3 
19     5 


11 


19 


3 


32     3 

14 

16 

20 


29     1 

33     0     200 


14 

31 
36 
22 

10 

20 
78 
43 
45 
42 
15 
20 
27 


15 
18 
22 
19 


0 
0     244 


0      40 


0 
G 

17 
2 

13 
1 
3 
8 

5 

4 
3 
6 
8 

4 


IV 
60 


43 

453 

0 

33 

0 
0 
198 
0 
16 
105 
45 
50 

27 
58 
64 
240 
94 
0 


Cdlevi- 

ate 
depart- 
ments. 


Graduate 
depart- 
ments. 


Resi>, 
dent.! 

I 


Non- 
resi- 
dent. 


190 


0,2.905^ 

15,1,  ff& 

49^    893 

1582,600 

187     687 


290 
65 

4\ 

0^1, 4ro 

99 
84 
0^  437 
01    413 


10 
343 

47 
480 
249 


6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0|    140 

306 
10^    249 

0     290 
39      48 

0     240 
0     663 


133 
463 
432 

28 


19     230 


411 

10 

252 

45 

86 

117 

177 


180 
12 
25 
S26 
274 


10 


12 
2 
0 

11 

0 
61 
23 
43 
97 
14 
78 
210 

6 
55 
22 
36 

48 
107 


£1:3 


26    2\ 


13  a    0  0 

46  o;  0  0 

3^  o!    1  0 

78  53,  24|  2 

23^  241    1|  0 


0 


4 
24 

0 
11' 
10 

^. 
9     0 
17'  25 

0^    0 
9     1 


0     0 
3,  16 


0     0 


Total 

nomber 

(exdudisg 

dnpU- 

oatM). 


i    'S 


U.SllSS 


SOJT    2: 
1,4»    74 

a.i9ii.£!> 

],3»  995 


96     19 

47 


1,481 


n 

46 


4n 
es7. 


34 


806 

180 


8 
0 
47t     0 


3©  12 

7ltr  K 

2J7  0 

81  W 

244'  0 

691  *^> 

853  75 

51»  45 

46^  111 

136  51 

2971  ^ 

490  S44 

8^  54 

8d  113 

m  ^ 

848  144 

212  1<»4 

181  ISi 
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Table  31. — StiuUiUs  in  variouB  courses  of  study  in  schools  of  technology. 


Students  reported  in  col- 
legiate departments. 

Students  reported  as  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to- 

Stadents 

in 
business 
courses. 

State  or  Territory. 

ad 
5,453 

1 

d 

i 

177 

1 

^ 

& 

United  Stat^    . 

9,734 

83S 

633 

457 

291 

78 

847 

115 

4A 

North  Atlantic  DiTisian  

3,085 
1,644 

918 
3,126 

931 

1,470 
954 
809 

1,793 

421 

226 

315 
10 

75 
110 

111 

2 

1 

14 

17 

South  Atlantic  Diyision 

j 

South  Central  Division  -    . 

1 

North  Central  DiTision 

W^tem  Division 

107 

196 
113 

270 
2 

64 

139  1  52 
152  1  26 

209 
107 

28 
87 

15 

25 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

807 
84 
47 
1,541 
145 
107 
441 
413 

12 
343 
47 
480 
.      250 
363 
140 

318 

251 

280 

50 

240 
T84 
156 
500 
529 
42 
308 
621 

16 
307 

67 
122 
165 
284 
1 

81 
84 
14 
1,198 
90 

66 

52 

70 

4 

i.... 

8 

1 

Nevr  Hanrncfhire 

Vermont ,.... ...... 

26    

5 

2 

4 

MAfmarhnnettfl 

1 

Rhode  Island 

( 

Connecticut   ..-  .  . 

107 

Now  York 

9 

134 

New  Jersey                .    . 

263 



Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware         -         .-..-. 

7 
75 

2 

8 
14 

1 

Maryland 

District  of  Coliunbia  . 

t 

Virginia 

421 
223 

238 

1           I 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 



Georgia ~ 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
AlftliAfna 

10 

110 

■ 

247 

215 

290 

57 

240 
206 

MissisRippi 

Texsis ..— - ....... 

1 

.. 

OklahoTna  -                  ^- 



North  Central  Division: 
Ohio         



Incli^n*!. .  , -.n-   r,  ,,. 

80 

142 
23 

121 

74 

15 

"ido 

.."." 

138 
59 

Illinois        

Michigan 

314 
188 

240 
621 

6 
153 
41 
122 
31 
68 

Iowa              .... 

27 

30 

75 

49 

a- 

12 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

28 

15 

Kansas ......... .. 

Western  Division: 

Montana ,,..,^__, 



3 

25 

17 

Colorado        ...     ......... 

2 

152 

New  Mexico 

2 

25 
37 

3 

Utah         

5 

Washinfirton 

28 

Oregon  ................... 

110 

105 

1 
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Table  Z2,— Preparation  of  freshmen  of  schools  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 


gts 


\  United  states 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Oregon 


24 


2,024 


129 

238 

97 

1,250 

320 


22 

19 
80 
8 

12 
152 
64 

65 
82 

240 
246 
206 
153 
17 


10 
67 

18 
68 
157 


Freshmen  prepared  by- 


Preparatory 
departments 
of  colleger 


s 


254 


12.55 


0 
41.23 
15.46 
6.48 
20.00 


0 
0 
0 
0 

91.67 

20.  ae 

81.25 

23.06 
0 

0 
6.91 
14.56 
13.07 
82.85 

0 

40.00 

0 

44.44 

76.47 

0 


Private 

preparatory 

schools. 


263 


110 
21 


Public  high 
schools. 


Private 
study. 


12.99   1,423  ,    70.81 


24.08 

48.42 

2.06 

8.80 

3.56 


08  I  75.97 

84  ;  14.91 

80  ,  82.48 

1,005  80.40 

206  64.38 


84 


3 

13.64 

13 

68.42 

15 

18.75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

09 

65.13 

0 

0 

2 

8.08 

0 

0 

15 

6.25 

47 

19.11 

25 

12.14 

23 

15.03 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

26.86 

0 

0 

3 

4.41 

0 

0 

19  86.36 
6      81.58 

65  I  81.25 
8     100.00 


1 
21 
12 

48 
32 

220 

149 

151 

04 

8 


6 

22 

10 

11 

157 


8.33 
13.82 
18.75 

I 
78.84 
100.00 

91.67  , 
00.57  : 
73.30  ; 
61.44 
17.65  , 

100.00 

I 
60.  CO  j 
82.84 
55.56  I 
16.18 

100.00 


4.15 


0 
.44 

0 
4.38 
9.06 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

.66 

0 

0 
0 

2.06 

18.41 

0 

10.46 

0 

0 

0 

40.30 

0 

2.91 

0 
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Table  92,— Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  schools  of  technology 

• 

State  or  Territory. 

OQ 
(4 

1 

n 

pti 

^ 
H 

CO  e 

United  States 

724 

24 

29 

15 

11 

1 

1 

3 

20 

73 

23 

39   1 

North  Atlantio  Division .... 

95 
M 

238 
28 

14 

6 
9 

8 



1 

15 
4 

11:::: 

8  ' 

Rmith  At,1antic1Myf<f4on    .  , 

2I 

South  Central  Division 

::::::i:::::: 

1 

11  1 

North  Central  Division 

6 
4 

5 
0 

7  1      11 

1 
■ 

1 

9  1    ft 

17  1      1 

Western  Division .- 

2 

17 

1  1... 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
IJIi^ine             

11 

12 

6 

236 

4 

6 

8 

1 

1 

1    .... 

1 
1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

*'"'!"" 

6  '     .. 

1 

14 

1 

New  York 

14 

1 

1 

New  Jersey  .- 

01 

i 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
^m>ylimd 

17 
24 

18 
36 

1 

Vir^nia 

1 
3 

2 

.... 

.... 

2  1.-.. 

North  Carolina. . ........ 

1 

Sonth  Carolina 

... 

1 

Georgia 

9 

. 

..  '        '     -- 

South  Central  Division: 

43 
23 
26 
2 

32 
03 
21 
30 
14 
1 

15 
32 

2 

11 

4 
7 
4 

. 

1 

3  i.... 
1 

MiiTiff^Ppf 

t 

1 



Oklahoina .....  r ..,.-.-  , 

1 

'..'.'.  "V\V- 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio     

i 

1 

"9" 

....     4 
....     9 

Indiana                  

3          1 

1 

Illinois         --r 

Michigan 

'      1           1 

5      1  L... 

G  1       2  1        6        11 

1 

North  Dakota  

I       1 

Armth  Dakota    .... 

1 ---,--•;• 

1    .... 

KaTiBaft       

2   .... 

Western  Division: 

Montana ^    r. 

1 

1 

Colorado 

1 

2 

.... 

■i7"!...j.... 

New  Mexico  

1 

1  L... 

TTtah 

Washington         ..  ..... 

1 

1       1 

Oreicon                 « 

4 

9 

....'..-J.... 

"    1 

_ 

l___ 

Table  34.— i)egn-ee«  conferred  on  women 

by  schools  of  technology. 

State  or  Territory. 

as. 

B.Agr. 

B.  L. 

B.H.E. 

M.  S. 

United  SUtes 

66 

1 

11 

2 

10 

North  Atlantic  Division 

7 
1 
41 

1 



Hnnth  rk^ntral  Div4irion 

9 
2 

10 

Western  Division 

IT 

2 

North  Atiantic  Division: 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

< 

1 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
Oklahoma 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

4 

1 

5 

Midbigan 

3 
4 

7 
23 

2 
5 
7 
3 



9 

ftnntih  DnJcntA.                                                             ... 

5 

Western  Division : 

XjUtb,                                                      

1 

_.!'    .^ 
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Table  35. — Property  of  schools  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes- 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware , 

Maryland , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas , 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah , 

Washington 

Oregon 


Number 

of 
fellow- 
ships. 


16 


Number 

of 
scholar- 
ships. 


Bound 
volumes. 


848 
16 
11 
0 


1 

54 
83 
255 

0 
0 
0 
25 

0 

28 

1 

254 

0 


Libraries. 


379, 12S 


158,475 
60,703 
27,823 

100,786 
31,786 


10,000 
4,000 
13.600 
64,021 
5,660 
6,281 
46,313 
10,100 

460 
37,960 


12,900 
1.874 
•7,500 


11.011 
8,211 
4.750 
3,400 

3,000 
15,760 
12.475 
as,  503 
11,000 
4,075 
5. 065 
17,018 

2,600 
13,873 
3,379 
4,899 
4,036 
3,000 


Pam- 
phlets. 


115.891 


87,9«1 
7,875 
17,801 
81,667 
21,087 


8,975 
8,000 


15,946 
5,600 


9,440 


175 

400 


6,600 
400 
800 


1,741 
12,160 
3,400 


1.000 
5,292 

300 
6,900 
2,000 

600 
9.215 
6,360 

8,000 
8,626 
1,950 
3,175 
1,836 
2,500 


Value  of 
Bcientiflc 
apparatus 

and 
libraries. 


$2,770,140  112,659,044  99,046,724 


1,184,155 
881, 648 
157,191 
821,788 
278,414 


(75 

no 

iOO 

w 

06 

m 

»44 

no 

1.000 

lZ7,28Si 

5,500 

112,000 

15,000 

32,896 

40,000 

90,245 
20,600 
31,346 
15,000 

80,000 
207,000 


226,189 
22,000 
15,000 
41,000 

140,543 

10,000 
11Y7,4U 
36,000 
50,000 
45,000 
25,000 


Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 


4,906,447 
1,919,U9 

717,  ze9 
4,18S,«8 

«B,a75 


i66 

m 
no 
no 
no 
no 

{.         MO 

no 

16,800 
875,496 


420,000 
185,554 
821,280 
150,000 

143,818 

279,431 

319,485 

25,000 

250.000 
514,000 
2,000,000 
454.468 
425,000 
107,500 
95,000 
259,700 

125,000 
291,275 
95,000 
166,800 
150,  a)0 
100,000 


Produc 

tive 
funds. 


4.8B6,8» 
»i,680 


219,913 
U6,000 
0 
1,810,575 
SO,  000 
186. QUO 
141,765 
450,000 

0 
105,000 


884.313 

125,  ao 

160,000 
0 

233,500 

228,282 
809.000 

0 

2,000.000 
850,000 


562.000 

«61,0»1 
0 
0 

502,341 

28.000 

150,000 

0 

0 


UO,OO0 
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State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Sosth  Atlantic  Division. 
SoDth  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

8outh  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland .. ........ 

District  of  Colnmbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinoia 

ICichigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Booth  Dakota 

^  Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


Tuition 
fees. 


$490,447 


309.104 

40,408 

357 

50.242 

2.341 


0 

0 

1.000 

243,407 

0 

0 

27,277 

37,420 

0 
12,228 
5,983 
8,711 
3,981 
15.001) 
3,500 


0 

367 

0 

0 

18,000 

9,000 

80,000 

132 

0 

0 

2,110 

0 

1,600 

0 

841 

0 


Prom 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 


$633,560 


146.452 
44,767 
47.290 

282,000 
13,000 


State  or 
munici- 
pal ap- 
proprla- 
tions. 


$724,164 


I 


8,000 


168.500 
162,960 
64,661 
185,095 
142,958 


United 
States 
Govern- 
ment ap- 
propria- 
tions. 


$1,618,516 


5,915 

4,800 

0 

102,830 
1,919 
4,468 
6,511 

20,000 

0 

8,142 

0 

21,858 

7.500  I 
9,266  I 
0 

20..280  ! 

12,730  I 

14,280  ; 

0  . 

45,000  ' 
47.000 
70,000 
43,780 
47,730 
0 
0 
28,560 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 


20,000 
5,500 
3,000 
50,000 
56,000 
25,000 
0 
10,000 

4,000 
1,200 
0 
45,000 
13,730 
76.600 
22,500 

8.747 

28,414 

27,500 

0 

0 
58.668 

0 
51,200 
37,232 
6,600 
14.600 
18,100 

2,600 
78,000 
24,792 
22,000 
16,666 
0 


632,618 
408,386 
132.512 
223,000 
222,000 


Prom 

other 

sources. 


$208,404 


Total  in- 
come. 


37.000 
37,000 

0 
42,503 
37,000 
29,600 
449,525 

0 

4,400 
813,819 
0 
20,667 
29.500 
28,000 
0 

27.012 
37.000 
31,500 
37,000 

0 
87,000 

0 
87,000 
38,000 
37,000 
37,000 
37,000 

37,000 
87,000 
87,000 
87,000 
87,000 
87,000 


51,015 
41,149 
34,078 
70,411 
11.241 


$3,500,190 


27,585 

4,873 
500 

4,806 

6,000 

0 

401 

7,500 

0 

8,716 

8,698 

24,441 

1,795 

0 
2,500 

6,006 

I6.2a() 

9,3«1 
3,491 

0 
29,553 

0 
17,987 

2,287 
8,400 
6,964 
11,270 

0 

0 

431 

5,812 

8,996 

1,000 


l,308,2Sfl 
701.  (VW) 
278.  H88 
819. 80H 
301,540 


m 

iOO 
Ab 
119 
«8 
14 


8,400 
842,104 

9,681 
129,678 
56,526 
136. 7m 

28,500 

61.04>> 
94.?il 
82,ftil 
40,491 

63,000 
181,116 
100,000 
150,049 
135,249 
45,900 
60,574 
94,920 

41,000 
120,000 
63,064 
64,812 
66.664 
46,000 


Benefac- 
tions. 


$133,456 


iaj,2t)6 
2U0 


3,000 
50 


100 


103.106 


29,000 
200 


3,030 


0 
60 
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Table  Sl.—StatiMticM  of  unirenitin  and 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


1  Blonntsville 

2  ('iillnian  — 

3  East  Lake  . 

4  Greensboro 

5  I  Lafayette  . . 

6  ,  Lineville 

7  Selma 

8  Spring  Hill 


Name. 


Religiona  de- 
nomination 
controlling. 


Professors  aad  ! 
instructors,    i 


I  I 
Year  Prepar- '  Collegi- 
of  atory  I  atede- 
first  depart- 1  part- 
open-  mont.  I  ment. 
ing. ' 


5     6     7 


L  uiversity L  uircrsity  of  Alabama 

ARIZONA.  I 

10     Tucson University  of  Arizona., 


jilonnt  College •...•.•• None 1890 

St.  Bernard  College i  R.C 1892 

Howard  College Bapt 1811 

Soiitliem  University M.E.So....  1859  , 

Lnfayet  to  College None 1885 

Lineville  College None 1890  , 

*'    '  -  •     —    •  .-     .  -         jj^^ jgyg 

R.C '  1830 

None 1831 


Alabama  Baptist  Colored  University 
Spring  Hill  College 


ABKANSA8. 


11  Arkadelphia '  Arkadelphia  Mctlio<1ist  College . . 

12    do Onachita  Baptist  College 

13  Batesville Arkansas  Colle;;e 

14  Clarksvillo Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . . 

15  Conway Hendrix  College 

16  Fnvetteville Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

17  LiftleRock I  Philander  Smith  College 

18  Mountain  Home....  I  Mountain  Home  Baptist  College.. 

19  Searcy Searcy  CoUcgo 


CALIFORNIA . 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  I 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Berkeley ;  University  of  California  . 

C'lnremont '  Pomona  College 

College  Park ,  r--        --  -'  ^--  ----- 

Los  Angeles '  Oi 


do 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Rosa 

Stanford  University 
University 


COLORADO. 


Bonlder i  University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs ...    Colorado  College 

Denver College  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

University  Park  . . . '  University  of  Denver  . 


I 


1  Trinity  College 

I  AV'eslevan  University. 
I  Yale  Cniversity 


Delaware  College. 


Catholic  University  of  America  . . . . 

Columbian  University 

Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  Un  i  versity 

Gonzaga  College 

Howard  University 


None . 


1801 


1890 


1872 


M.E... 

Bapt... 
Prosb. 
Cumb.  Presb' 
M.E.  So....    1884 

None 1872 

M.E 1877 

Bapt I  1893 

Preab '  188« 


None 1809 

Cong 1888  i 

M.E. I  1851 

Presb ,  1887 

R.C 18«5  i 

Bapt I  1870  , 

Nono '  1891 

R.C I  1855  ' 

R.C I  1851  I 

M.E.  So. ...I  1861  j 

Nono 1891  I 

M.E '  1880  ; 


None . 
Cong  . 
R.C. 
M.S.. 


P.E.. 
M.E.. 
Cong  . 


I 


None '  1834  j 

I 


R.C ,  1889 

Bapt 1821 

None !  1864 

R.C i  1791 

R.C 1820 

None I  1867 


1 
3  ! 

}i 

0  ' 
0 
2 

1  * 
0 


I 


1877  8 

1874  .  15 

1870  1 

1864  0 


1824  0 
1831  I  0 
1701  I    0 


4 

12 
7 
7 
2 
3 

11 


I 


2     10 


1  4 

2  4 

1  '    5 

2  4 

0  i  5 
8  20 
4  ,    3 

1  3 
0  5 

I 

I 
0  ,114 

2  ,  8 
4  '    8 

3  i  3 
0  I  11 

4  I    4 

5  ,  G 
0  '  15 

0  i  22 

1  I  4 
0  . 


7 


85     10 

0       4 


3     25  I    8 
0     14  ;    0  I 

2     11  ,    2  i 


0  20 
0  ,  26 
145 


0 

0 

1 

16       0 

6 

0 

60       0 

11  i 

2 

11       3 

11  . 

0 

28!    0 

8 

0 

91     0 

8 

0 

7  1     1 
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coUegwfor  men  and  for  both  iexea. 


Profesaors  and 
iostractors. 

I 

py^f^.      Total  n 

I  Pertinent.  J  4S^^ 


lO      11 


23 


11 


M 


0 

0 
«0 
40 
104 

0  I 


53 


38 

74 

05 

06 

22 

15 

38 

38 

82 

2 

222 

110 

38 

21 

25 

20 

31 

0 

0 

0 

65 

48 

90 

59 

41 

10 

50 

0 

82 

25 

84 

32 

274 

0 

17 

0 

30 

82 

0 

0 

147 

93 

120 

150 

03 

47 

114 

0 

45 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

17 

16 

129 

0 

106 

0 

103 

14 

127 

0 

145 

4 

40 

45 

05 

50 

1 

3 

121 

0 

125 

5 

27 

8 

27 
75 
20 
11 
51 
130 
12 
84 
30 


51 
27 
0 

74 

11 

0 

257 

221 

80 

028 

70 


115 
54 
82 
44 


127 

235 

1,730 


70 


0 
215 
32 
122 
38 
32 


551  I 

28  I 

12  I 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

15 

300 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

0 

178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

...... 

...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

512 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

10 

0 

104 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

150 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

455 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C7 

0 

0 

580 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>    243  I 
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157 
175 

00 
115 

96 
129 
304 


91 


65 

140 
48 
50 
133 
358 
50 
59 
67 


1,470 
117 
103 

47 
130 

43 
150 
531 
238 

60 
001 
325 


128 
146 
255 


128 

245 

2,403 


77 


84 
878 

49 
634 
143 


0 ; 

4  , 
105  ' 
90 
107 

0 


61 


27  I 
60 
20 
190 
21 


0 

29 

50 

0 

0 


10 


145      11 
140      12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


741 

71  I  21 

95  22 

13  !  23 


24 
23 
26 
27 
28 


47      29 
400  i   30 

180  I   31 


238  I  32 

120  33 

0  34 

237  35 


0  '  36 
62  37 
92  I   38 


39 


0  40 
78  41 
40      42 


L^OOglt 


43 
44 


96  ,   45 
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Table  37. — &4iti$iic8  of  unirersilies  asi 


Location. 


Do  Lnnd  .... 
L-ike  City... 
l.oeHbarg  — 

St.  Leo    

Tallabassee  . 


61     Winter  Park . 


GEOBOIA. 


52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


Athens 

Atlanta 

....do 

.....do 

Bowdon 

Dnhlonega 

Macon 

Oxford 

South  Atlanta... 

Wrightaville 

Young  Harris... 


IDAHO. 


ILLINOIS. 


Abingdon .... 
Blooniington . 
Bourbonnaifl . 
Carlin%'ille... 

Carthage 

Cliarapaign... 
Chicago 

Ethngham 

Elrohurat 

Eureka 

Evanston  .... 

Ewing 

Fulton 

Galeaburg 

do 

Hoopeston  ... 
Jacksonville  . 
Lake  Forest. . 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth . . . 
Naperville  ... 

Peru 

Quincy 

do 

Rock  Island.. 
Tentopolia  ... 
Upper  Alton . 

Westfleld 

Wheaton 


INDLA27A. 

Bloomioffton . . . 
Cra^-fordsville . 
Fort  Wayne 


Name. 


.Year 
BaliiEtoiu^e-     of 
nonination     first 
controlling,  'opeo- 
ing- 


John  B.  Stetson  University I  Bapt i  1883 

Florida  State  Agricultural  College..  None '  1884 

Florida  Conference  College M.E.So |  1886 

St.  I^o  Military  College R.C 1890 

Seminary    West   of  the  Suwaaee  None 1857 

River. 

Rollins  College None  ... 


University  of  Georgia 

A  thin  ta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  UnivorHity 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  (^olh'gfi 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Mercer  University , 

Eraory  College 

Clark  Univeralty 

Nannie  Ix)u  AVarthen  College 

Young  L.  G.  ELarris  College 


63     Moscow Uni^-er8ity  of  Idaho 


HeddingCoIlege 

Illinois  weslevan  Unirersity.. 

St.  Viateur'H  CoUeee 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  CoUcce 

University  of  Illinois 

St  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  rrosemiaary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Oreor  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  Colleee 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

Chaddock  College 

Sit.  Francis  Solanus  College 

Anrustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College  * 

Shortleii  College 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  Uaiventty 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

*  Statistics  of  1895-M. 


None 

Bapt 

None 

A,M.E 

None 

None 

Bapt 

M.E.So... 

M.E 

M.E.SO... 
M.E , 


1886 


1801 
1897 
1869 
1S85 
1857 
1873 
1837 
1837 
1868 
1888 
1885i 


Professon  and ' 
instnieton.    . 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
nseat. 


CoUegi- 
atede- 
part- 
iBcat 


None '  1892 


M.E 

M.E 

R.C. 

Presb 

Luth 

None 

R.C 

Bapt 

None 

Ger.  Ev 

Christian . . . 

M.E 

Bapt 

None 

None 

Univ 

None 

None 

Preeb 

M.B 

Carob.Prosb. 
U.  Presb.... 
Ev.  AasD  . . . 

R.C 

M.E 

R.C 

Luth 

R.C 

Bapt 

U.B 

Cong 


Non«  . 
None  . 
Loth  . 


1853 
1850 
1868 
1861 
1870 
1868 
1869 
1892 
1891 
1871 
1855 
1855 
1867 
1865 
1837 
1852 
1801 
1820 
1876 
1828 
1866 
1856 
1861 
1891 
1876 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1827 
1865 
1860 


1620 
U32 
1«39 


10 


15  li 


6  I  7     8 


12      2 


1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 

145     10 
8       2 


7 

8 
41 

4 

12' 
15 

9  , 

3 
12  ! 

8  ' 

4  I 


0! 
0 

a 

0 
2 
5 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 

6  1 
4  I  0 
6  I    8 


0     52       1 
0     20      0 

0  i  7  I   e 
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coUegfifor  men  and  for  b^ik  »ere« — Contmned. 


Professors  and 
iBStractarB. 


Profn 


I  Total  nam 


I 
xiviev-     I     »^ ,  Preparatory    Collegiate 

siMialtie-  I     ^j"*     department,  department. 

P*^*"'»-  diipUcatfs) 


9 


4 

0  , 

0 

8  ; 

0  . 
15 

0 

0 

0 
198 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 
122 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


lO 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  , 
0 
0 
0 

0  I 
24 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

ol 

0  , 
0 

0  I 


11 


34 

4 
9 
5 

1 
5  I 

15  I 
5 

v.. 


17 


12 
23 
30 

5 

0 
92 
18 
188 

8 

8 

12 
235 

4 
12 
ID 

9 

4 

15  I 
144  ! 
13 

•I 
iS 

10  • 
13  , 
20  ' 
12 
13 
8 
U 


19  I  13  !   14 


0'      55 

01      20  I 

01     tI 


3«  I     332 


47 

96 

13 

98 

16 

160 

115 

14 

97 

83 

49 

45 

117 

44 

22 

16 

66 

17 

91 

50 

72 

59 
46 
50 
24 
15, 

34  I 


3JI 

78  I 

no  I 

28 
89 
46  > 


117  I 


110 
112 
60 
32 
31 
136 
22 
143 
100 
10 
58 


1  0 

0         72 
0  i      54 


0 

0 

7 

192 

20 

43 

0 

0 

34 

68 

58 


72 


85 
39 

0 
17 
65 
43 

0 
81 
80 

0 

27 

155 

17 

100 

54 

13 

110 

0 
109 
24 
26 
33 
47 

0 
83 

0 
21 

0 
56 
19 
41 


15 


248 


16 


Gr 


Res 


9 

0 

20 

10 

11 

0 

30 

27 

35 

13 

1  181 

0 

235 

0 

6 

3 

23 

28 

142 

60 

39 

21 

32 

13 

n 

33 

150 

0 

7 

4 

33 

16 

492 

134 

454 

0 

521 

557 

60 

61 

86 

0 

56 

26 

303 

193 

24 

4 

15 

20 

165 

147 

33 

29 

25 

15 

93 

0 

60 

25 

27 

9 

23 

19 

62 

57 

56 

16 

13 

0 

18 

2 

184 

0 

109 

11 

168 

0 

48 

24 

25 

18 

30 

37 

501 

294 

115 

0 

99 

0 

ly 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41 
0 
505 
0 
0 
0 

14 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
212 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


193 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

00 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

6 

0 

0 

319 

Id 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

2 

1.302 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,874 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

2 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 


449 

43 

96 

167 

58 

125 

233 

281 

41 

108 

217 


158  I 


102 
47 
47 
0 
70 


0 

0 

144 

255 

47 

64 

0 

0 

37 

107 

118 


95      63 


142 

98 

64 

701 

666 

05 

241 

0 

66 

89 

21 

67 

67 

123 

(>8 

882 

103 

69 

476 

0 

70 

1,488 

868 

71 

160 

141 

72 

134 

0 

73 

127 

83 

74 

2,000 

508 

75 

71 

21 

76 

123 

120 

77 

292 

358 

78 

70 

90 

79 

175 

125 

80 

208 

0 

81 

2,035 

135 

82 

183 

124 

83 

86 

84 

84 

152 

138 

8ft 

25« 

120 

80 

P9 

» 

87 

47 

36 

88 

200 

0 

89 

3M 

156 

90 

186 

0 

91 

139 

79 

02 

90 

•7 

89 

145 

131 

94 

636 

308 

96 

192 

0 

96 

153 

0 

97 
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Table  37. — Statiatica  of  Nittrerti/tet  and 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


Location. 


INDIAN  A— con  t  i  nued. 


Name. 


Franklin 

Greencastle . 

Hanover 

Irvington . . . 

:&f  erom 

Moores  Hill . 
Notro  Dame. 

105  '  Kichmond... 

106  Ridceville... 

107  St.  Meinrad . 

108  Upland 


Franklin  College 

Do  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Batler  College 

Union  Christian  College  — 

Moores  HiU  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame  . 

Earlbam  College 

Ridgeville  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Taylor  University 


Religions  de- 
nomination 
controlling. 


INDIAN  TEBBITORT. 


100     Bacone 

110  ;  Muskogee. 


Bapt 

M.E 

Presb 

None 

Cbriatian . 

M.E 

R.C 

Friends... 

Cong 

R.C 

M.E 


Indian  University ,  Bapt.. 

Henry  Kendall  College :  Presb. 


IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids  — 

diaries  City 

Clinton 

College  Springs  . . 

Decorab 

Dos  Moines 

do 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grionell 

Hopkinton 

Inaianola 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
do 

Mount  Vernon... 

Oskaloosa 

do 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 


134  Atchison.... 

135   do 

136  Baldwin  .... 

137  I  Dodge  City  . 

138  '  Emporia 

139  ;  Highland  ... 

140  Holton 

141  Lawrence... 

142  Lecompton.. 

143  ,  Lindsborg... 

144  Ottawa 

145  St.  Marys... 

146  Salina 

147  j  Sterling 


Coe  College 

Charles  Clty  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  I  ni versity 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa..... 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesley  an  University*. 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa  . 

Momingside  College 

Baena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 


Presb 

M.E 

Luth  .... 
None  .... 

Luth 

Bapt 

Christian... 
Presb.... 

M.E 

Cong 

Presb.... 

M.E 

None  — 

M.E 

M.E 

M  E 

Christian 

Friends.. 

Bapt 

M.B 

Presb 


148 
149 
150 
151 


Topeka  . 
Wichita.. 
Winfield . 
do.... 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Sonle  College 

College  of  Emporia , 

HighUnd  University 

Campbell  University  * 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

BothanyCollege , 

Ottawa  university 

St.  Mary^  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College ;.. 

Fairmount  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College .. 
Southwest  Kansas  College 


Luth 

R.C 

M.E 

M.E 

Presb 

Prosb 

None  .... 
None  .... 

U.  B 

Luth 

§•??::::; 

M.E 

U.  Presb. 
Cong  .... 
Cong  .... 
Luth  .... 
M.E 


Year 
of 


Professors  and  I 
instructors.    I 


Prepar- 
atory 
first    depart- 
open-    ment. 
ing. 


1834 

7 

1837 

6 

1832 

6 

1855 

3 

1859 

3 

1856 

8 

1842 

8 

1847 

2 

1867 

3 

1857 

3 

1847 

1 

1880 
1894 


1882 
1891 
1868 
1855 
1861 
1865 
1880 
1876 
1857 
1848 
1859 
1867 
1856 
1873 
1844 
1857 
1862 
1873 
1853 
1890 
1891 
1866 
1856 


5  6 


'  SutlsUcB  of  189S-86. 


1887 

1858 

1858 

1893 

1883 

1857 

1882 

1866 

1865 

1881  18 

1865  i  7 

1869  *  12 

1886  I  4 

1887  8 
1865  6 
1892  ,  S 
1898  '  4 
1886  11 


6|    t 
13 
40 

5 
18 
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ProfoMors  and 
inatructon. 


ProfM- 
sional  de> 
partments. 


lO 


Total  num- 
ber (ex- 
olnding 

daplicatea). 


FreiMuratoryl 
d< 


11 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0  I 

1 

0  ' 

V 


19 


69 

38 

147 

117 

207 

143 

9 

6 

0 

0 

40 

1 

403 

20 

12 

60 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

eo 

36 

66 

65 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

130 

41 

24 

26 

15 

8 

1 

4 

18 

7 

181 

67 

26 

81 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

97 

887 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

630 

15 

8 

108 

97 

3 

2 

1 

12 

8 

131 

40 

30 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

14 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

115 

28 

22 

30 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

62 

2 

145 

22 

28 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

33 

42 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

20 

17 

82 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

45 

11 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

42 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

49 

51 

20 

17 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

107 

103 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192 

37 

23 

41 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

120 

160 

157 

150 

2 

0 

8 

0 

232 

66 

400 

13 

17 

70 

40 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

90 

76 

54 

108 

69 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

219 

82 

73 

132 

117 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

240 

31 

82 

29 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

00 

199 

170 

49 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

253 

0 

0 

375 

169 

40 

18 

24 

16 

710 

30 

1,099 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

26 

60 

31 

64 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

126 

130 

155 

122 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

285 

80 

32 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

76 

69 

70 

47 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

147 

87 

61 

19 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

95 

81 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

12 

5 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

42 

44 

82 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

66 

30 

42 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

32 

27 

35 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

91 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

160 

1T7 

111 

96 

51 

3 

8 

15 

4 

0 

0 

320 

62 

40 

18 

14 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

84 

18 

17 

40 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

50 

19 

36 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

249 

800 

64 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

303 

0 

0 

378 

224 

25 

12 

5 

1 

201 

7 

029 

85 

20 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

62 

40 

13 

41 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

90 

79 

64 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178 

1C4 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

40 

12 

21 

16 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

63 

28 

42 

19 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

76 

81 

76 

43 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

154 

42 

62 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

26 

17 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

126 

133 

18 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

307 

99 

37 

100 

102 

101 

72 

102 

65 

103 

0 

104 

112 

105 

33 

106 

0 

107 

36 

108 

32 

109 

52 

110 

43 

111 

67 

112 

0 

113 

103 

114 

0 

115 

47 

116 

385 

117 

72 

118 

186 

119 

245 

120 

46 

121 

279 

122 

232 

123 

7 

124 

194 

125 

252 

126 

41 

127 

131 

128 

70 

129 

86 

130 

73 

131 

82 

132 

90 

133 

38 

134 

0 

136 

212 

136 

63 

137 

62 

138 

44 

139 

362 

140 

375 

141 

63 

142 

170 

143 

293 

144 

0 

145 

27 

146 

138 

147 

00 

148 

91 

140 

18 

150 

140 

151 

ED  97- 
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Table  dl^-^SUt^Hia  0/  nnirernliei  aui 


I.>ocatioQ. 


Kftme. 


KENTUCKY. 


152  Uarbonrville  ... 
15:*  BtTt'a 

154  Jiow ling  Green. 

155  Danvilk) 

156  (»«H»rpotown 

157  (il«»»iiow 

153  HopkinRTille  — 
159  Le&inf^tOB 


100 


-do j 

161  Kichinond ' 

162  KuHsellvillo ' 

163  St.  Marys I 

164  Winchester 


105 
166 
167 
168 
160 


rnioa  Coll<»ce 

Bere*  College 

Ogden  CoUe;a:e 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Soath  Keniack  J  College 

Agriealtural  and  Mechanical  C«l- 
lego  of  Kentacky. 

Kentucky  rniversity 

Central  V  niversity 

Bethel  College.... 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesloyan  College 


Prolieaaon  and  ' 
iBatracton.    ' 


Tear  P«P^ 

ndnination     first    ^L^* 
controlling,  .open-    ™*"*' 
'  Ing.   


M.B. 
None 
Kone 
Piwb 
Bapt 
Bapt 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge i  Lonisiana  State  University 

Convent I  JetTerson  College 

Jackfton Centenary  College  o.'  Lottiabna. . .. 

Kencbie Keachic  College 

New  Grleana '  College  «^  the  InimAealate  Coneep- 

tion.* 

—  do '  Lelaad  Unlveraity 

do j  New  Orleans  Unlveraity 

172    do Straight  Univoraity 

173   do I  Tubme  Unlveraity ,. 


170 
171 


I 


MAINE. 


174  Brunswick. 

175  LewistoB... 

176  Waterville . 


177 
178 
17» 

im 

181 


MABFLAND. 


Annapolia , 

Baltimore 

....do 

....do 

CheHtertown , 

182  I  KnicottCity 

183    do 

184  Mount  St  Marys.. 

185  '  New  Windsor , 

186  Westminster 


JfASSACHVSBITS. 


187 
188 
189 
196 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 


Amhemt 

Boston 

do 

Cambridge 

Springfield 

'rnfts  College  . 
Wiilianiatown. 

Worcester 

.....do 


Bowdoin  College. . 

Batea  Collie 

Colby  Unlveraity. 


St.  John's  CoUeM , 

Johna  Hopkins  University . 

Loyola  Oouege , 

Morgan  Cellege 

Waahingtan  College 

Rock  Hin  CoUege:. 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College.... 

New  W  indsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. 


Amherst  Coll^;e  ...•.....•  • 

Boston  College 

Boston  Unlveraity 

Harvard  University 

French  American  CoUege  . 

Tufta  CoUege 

Williams  College 

Clark  Univerafty 

Colle^  of  the  Holy  C^roaa  . 


.  1886 
.  1855 
.i  1877 
.  1819 
.'  182» 
.,  1875 
Christian...'  1849 

Neno 1866 

I 
Chriatba...'  1836 

Piwb I  1874 

Bapt ,  1854 

R.C '  1820 

M.E.SO....'  1860 


None I860 

R.C 1865 

K.E.SO....,  1841 

Bapt 1656 

bTc '  1847 


5  ,  6 


0       1 
15     12 


Cong. 
None  . 


Ceag 

FreeBApt  . 
Bapt 


None. 
None. 
E.C.. 
M.E.. 
Nene. 
R.C.. 
R.C... 
B.C.. 
Piesb. 
M.P., 


None. 
R.C.. 
ILB.. 
Kane . 
Nene. 
Uiiiv  . 
Nene  . 
None. 
R.C.. 


MICHIOAN. 


J5     'i^SV"'' ■  -Adrian  College  , 

JE     Albion Albion  College.. 

198     Alma '  Alma  College  .. . 


"  Statistics  of  1895-4»6. 


M.P.. 
M.B.. 

Presb. 


1870 
1873 
1869 
1834 


1802 
1663 
1818 


1789 
1876 
1852 
1876 
1783 
1857 
1848 
1808 
1843 
1808 


1821 
1863 
1872 
1638 
1885 
1855 
1793 


0 
18 

e 

0 

5 

6 

e 

D 

1B43  I  12 


1859  1 
1843  '  5 
1887  I    6 


Cdlegi- 
ate  de- 
part- ' 
meat. 


7     H 


3,2 
15     12 


2|  1 

Q  6 

0  I  0 

9  0 

3  ,  3 


9  1 

10  1 

6  0 

9  0 

8  0 


0     17  ,  0 

0     13  0 

0  1     5  0 

0:4  4 

0  I  12  0  , 


5  I    3 

2  ,    2 

5  '  29 

I 


5 
2 
3 
10 


0  0  ,  20  0 
13  1 
13       1 


0 
0 

g 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

S 

1 

6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0  ]219 


0  29 
0  11 
0     14 


10 
6 


0  i 

C  I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

15 

12 

274 

229 

49 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

46 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

50 

0 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

127 

77 

124 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

35 

23 

27 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

20 

10 

50 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

24 

0 

88 

20 

104 

79 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

20 

2 

10 

1 

152 

37 

4 

0 

3 

0 

137 

0 

16 

0 

35 

7 

200 

160 

115 

10 

3 

0 

3 

0 

388 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

31 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

29 

12 

72 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

93 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

13 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

43 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

117 

0 

195 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

24 

15 

19 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

13 

3 

19 

5 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

2 

3 

0 

5 

2 

15 

32 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

28 

0 

55 

15 

0 

78 

157 

180 

7 

76 

0 

0 

446 

6 

13 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

0 

€ 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

140 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

131 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

36 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

109 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

210 

0 

0 

0 

105 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

119 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

18 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

92 

10 

35 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

91 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

17 

0 

86 

0 

141 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

22 

0 

94 

0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

14 

6 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

6 

57 

31 

79 

60 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

§ 

34 

0 

0 

0 

411 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

271 

G 

151 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

111 

5 

0 

0 

101 

301 

72 

19 

0 

0 

062 

71 

Itl 

0 

3»( 

0 

0 

0 

2,122 

0 

279 

0 

16 

0 

1,260 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

52 

20 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

86 

0 

6 

0 

194 

51 

5 

1 

0 

0 

174 

41 

0 

0 

1   29 

0 

0 

0 

361 

0 

3 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1   11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

142 

0 

219 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

3 

41 

11 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

19 

13 

64 

28 

113 

85 

8 

4 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

22 

20 

26 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

323 

80 
241 
216 
78 
70 
177 

486 
689 
138 
60 
101 


220 

103 

70 

43 


45 

65 

27 

610 


377 
163 
131 


144 

491 

175 

30 

60 

142 

230 

202 

35 

140 


415 
443 
936 
3,674 
61 
379 


361 


77 
242 


250 
0 
0 
149 
42 
56 
101 


170 
0 
0 


153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
150 

160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


0;166 
0  166 
Oll67 
50  ;i68 
0  169 


22 
13 
34 

338 


0 
107 
80 


32 
0 
0 
0 

16 
108 


0 

0 

391 

0 

20 

98 

0 

0 

0 


44 

235 
106 


176 
171 
172 
17$ 


174 
175 
176 


177 
178 
17» 
18i 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
198 
194 
195 


198 
197 
106 
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Table  Zl.StaiisHct  of  universities  and 


Location. 


Name. 


Beligions  de- 
nomination 
controlling. 


Year 
of 
first 
open- 
ing. 


Profeasors  and 
instmcton. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


MICHIGAN— cont'd. 


Ann  Arbor... 
Battle  Creek . 

Benzonia 

Detroit 

Hillsdale 

204  I  Holland 

205  I  Kalamazoo... 

206  OUvet 


MINNESOTA. 


Colleffeyille 

Hanmne 

Minneapolis 

do 

Northfleld 

do 

St.  Paul , 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


ainton 

Daleville 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

University...- 


MISSOUBI. 


220  !  E 
230     Fj 


Albany 

do.., 

Bolivar. 

B — ' 

C) 

C) 

C) 

C< 


F 

Crlasgow  ... 
Lagrange . . . 
Li&rty.... 
Marshall... 
Morrisville. 

Neosho 

Parkville  .. 
St.  Louis... 

....do 

.....do 

Springfield. 

iVkio 

Trenton.... 
AYarrenton. 


Deor  Lo<Ige . 

Helena 

Missoula 


University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College  * 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Universiw  of  Minnesota 

C arlelon  College 

St.  Olaf  CoUeee 

Macalester  College 

Gnstavns  Adolpbus  College 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Universi^  Institute 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  wesleyan  College 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  the  btate  of  Missouri. 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  College 

Lagrange  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Tallev  College 

Morrisville  CoUego 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College , 

St.  Louis  University , 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarklo  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

College  of  Montana* 

Montana  Wesleyan  University... 
University  of  Montana 

^Statistics  of  1895-96. 


None..... 
7thD.  Adv . 

^^ 

A.  \f  ...... 

Free  Bapt 
Reformed. 

Bapt 

Cong 

R.C 

M.E 

Luth 

None 

Cong 

Luth 

Presb 

Luth 

Free  Bapt 

Bapt 

None 

M.E 

M.E 

None 


Christian... 
M.E.SO.... 

Bapt 

None 

M.E 

Christian... 

R.C 

None 

Christian... 
M.E.SO.... 

Presb 

None 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Cumb.  Presb 
M.E.SO. 
M.E.SO. 
Presb.... 

R.C 

R.0 

None.... 
Cong  — 
U.  Presb. 

U.B 

M.E 

Presb.... 

M.E 

None 


1837 
1874 
1880 
1877 
1856 
18({5 
1855 
1850 


1867 
1854 
1869 
1868 
1870 
1875 
1885 
1862 


1852 
1865 
1869 
1802 
1848 


1892 
1892 
1878 
1882 
1883 
1855 
1843 
1842 
1858 
1857 
1853 
1866 
1858 
1849 
1889 
1872 
1888 
1875 
1851 
1829 
1859 
1873 
1883 
1808 
1864 


1878 
1890 
1895 
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ProfeMon  and         1 

Stadents. 

inttmcton. 

1 

Graduate  depart* 

1 

1 

ProfM. 
sionidde- 
ptttmeaU. 

Total  mun- 
oloding 
dnpUoatca). 

Preparatorr 
deiwrtment. 

Collegiate 
depanment. 

ment. 

Profea- 
aional  de- 
partmenta. 

Total  num- 
ber (ex- 
clading 

daplloatea). 

Resident. 

Non 
del 

real- 
at. 

e 

^ 

^ 

i 

« 

• 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ph 

1 

1 

i 

ir 

1 

18 

1 

19 

ao 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

!• 

11 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ai 

aa 

as 

a4 

100 

1 

161 

6 

0 

0 

931 

516 

43 

38 

8 

2 

1,243 

96 

2,231 

647 

199 

0 

0 

11 

18 

104 

117 

96 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

184 

200 

0 

0 

0 

7 

43 

71 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

79 

201 

0 

0 

15 

0 

161 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

242 

0 

202 

4 

0 

16 

8 

09 

54 

55 

40 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

83 

166 

128 

203 

0 

0 

14 

1 

170 

27 

94 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264 

80 

204 

0 

0 

0 

8 

46 

17 

69 

28 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

58 

205 

0 

0 

15 

7 

78 

100 

77 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

167 

202 

206 

4 

0 

83 

0 

30 

0 

171 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

231 

0 

207 

41 

0 

56 

3 

80 

81 

90 

71 

1 

0 

3 

8 

101 

12 

275 

117 

208 

2 

0 

8 

0 

70 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

0 

187 

0 

209 

80 

0 

172 

13 

0 

0 

1,020 

510 

129 

37 

0 

0 

716 

80 

1,919 

728 

210 

0 

0 

13 

8 

67 

68 

67 

75 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

138 

169 

211 

0 

0 

6 

3 

58 

17 

89 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

26 

212 

0 

0 

8 

I 

44 

13 

42 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

18 

218 

0 

0 

18 

2 

62 

19 

56 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

159 

68 

214 

0 

0 

2 

2 

10 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

48 

215 

0 

0 

10 

1 

50 

0 

170 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

228 

0 

216 

0 

0 

8 

3 

23 

81 

47 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

60 

217 

0 

0 

5 

3 

85 

101 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

108 

218 

3 

0 

12 

0 

80 

0 

123 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

203 

0 

219 

5 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

191 

86 

6 

1 

17 

3 

42 

0 

256 

40 

220 

4 

0 

6 

8 

15 

5 

80 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

73 

29 

221 

0 

0 

6 

4 

25 

80 

47 

53 

0 

2 

2 

8 

13 

0 

75 

88 

222 

0 

0 

5 

2 

36 

24 

29 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

44 

223 

0 

0 

2 

8 

20 

80 

85 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

110 

224 

0 

0 

4 

3 

52 

31 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

80 

225 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

61 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

72 

86 

226 

0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

227 

14 

0 

50 

3 

0 

0 

419 

89 

14 

8 

0 

0 

185 

0 

677 

128 

228 

0 

0 

6 

6 

40 

30 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

50 

229 

0 

0 

12 

1 

74 

7 

70 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

148 

9 

230 

0 

0 

10 

0 

32 

0 

74 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

107 

0 

231 

0 

0 

5 

4 

87 

88 

12 

18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

55 

232 

0 

0 

0 

7 

20 

20 

50 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

80 

233 

0 

0 

18 

0 

161 

0 

163 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

831 

0 

234 

0 

0 

8 

3 

60 

61 

63 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

92 

235 

0 

0 

4 

4 

41 

80 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

51 

236 

0 

0 

3 

6 

50 

63 

20 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

90 

237 

0 

0 

11 

8 

134 

118 

73 

44 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

212 

154 

238 

0 

0 

24 

0 

210 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

430 

0 

239 

0 

0 

81 

0 

260 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

827 

0 

240 

« 

0 

122 

87 

542 

853 

95 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

848 

1 

965 

410 

241 

0 

0 

9 

6 

125 

72 

50 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

102 

242 

0 

0 

10 

6 

86 

42 

89 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

147 

243 

0 

0 

3 

4 

80 

30 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

100    2U 

a 

0 

13 

2 

100 

40 

85 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

210 

78 

245 

0 

0 

5 

4 

22 

12 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

34 

246 

0 

0 

4 

5 

89 

65 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

67  |247 

0 

0 

5 

8 

63 

63 

20 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

93 

1248 
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Tarls  37. — Stati$tic9  of  MniteniUea  and 


240 
250 
251 
252 
25:i 
254 
2:.5 
256 
257 
258 
259 


260 


261 


289 
200 
291 
292 
293 
294 
296 
296 
297 


Profeuona 
inatrncton 

^1 

'■  i 

1 

t 

rt- 

nt. 

Prepar-  Coll 
atory     ate 

depart-  pa 
menu     me 

d       9       9 

1 1'l 

1 

5  i  6 


I        I 


Ik'llovuo 

liethnuy..: 

Colh'ge  View 

Croto 

Fairfiohl 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Neliuh 

Oniana 

University  Place. . . 
York 


Tnirersity  of  Omaha.... 

Cotner  University* 

Union  College 

I)oane  College 

Fairfield  College 

Hastinfi^  Collo^ 

University  of  Nebraska . 
Gates  College. 


Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College 


NEVADA. 


Reno ;  State  University  of  Nevada. 

ICKW   HA3IP8HIRE.      i 

Hanovor i  Dartmouth  College 


NEW  JERSEY. 


202  i  Newark. 

263 

264 

265 


Now  liruBSwick. 

Princeton 

South  Orange.... 


NEW  YORK. 


266  Alfred 

267  Allegany 

268  Annnndale 

269  Brooklyn 

270    do 

271    do 

272    do 

273  Buffalo 

274  Canton 

276     Clinton 

276  (leneva 

277  ;  Hamilton 

278  i  Ilhaca 

279  i  NewYoric 

280    do 

281  I do 

282    do 

283    do 

284  ...  do 

285  '  Niagara  University. 

286  ,  Rochester 

287  Schenectady 

288  Syracnae 


St.  Benedict's  College. 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University. 
Seton  Hail  College.... 


Alfred  University 

St.  Bonnventure*s  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelpbi  College .- 

Polytechnic  Institateof  Brooklyn. 

St.  t'rancis  College* 

St.  John's  College* 

Canisins  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavler 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York . . 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  Coflejre 

Syracuse  University 


P»sb '  1880 

1888 
1891 
1872 
1884 
1882 
1871 
1882 
1878 
1888 


Christian 
TthD.Adv.. 

Cflog 

Christian... 

Prwb 

None 

£•3^.:::::.: 

M.E 

U.B 


None. 


Cong  . 


RC 

Reformed. 

None , 

B.C 


7thD.Bapt 

R.C 

P.E 

None 

None 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

Unlv 

None 

P.E 

Bapt 

None 

R.C 

None 

None 

R.C 

None 

R.C...^.. 
R.C....^.. 

Bapt 

None 

ILK 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Belmont 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College  . 

Hickory 

Marsrfill 


St.  Mary's  College R.C 

University  of  North  Carolina None 

Biddle  University Presb 

Davidson  College Presb 

Trinity  CoUege I  M.E.So.. 

Elon  College I  Christian. 

Guilford  College I  Friends... 

Lenoir  College Lnth 

Mars  Hill  College '  Bapt 


18tK) 


1886 


1770 


1768 
1746 
1856 


1836 
1859 
1860 
U06 
1855 
1850 
1870 
1870 
1B58 
1812 
1822 
1819 
1868 
1847 
1847 
1754 
1863 
1831 
1846 
1856 
1850 
1705 
1871 


1878 
1795 
1868 
1837 
1851 
1890 
1837 
1801 
1^6 


0 

14 

0 

6 

34 

14 

3 

19 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

18 

*  SUtistics  of  1805-06. 


8 

'' 

24 

0 

6 

^ 

10 

10 

6 

5 

0 

Q 
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eollt§e9for  w^en  andf&r  h^tk  aexes — C'cmtinued. 


Pra^MMcn  and 
iBstmcUrs. 


Students. 

Gradaat«  depart- 
ment. 


Preporatorji  Collegiate  , , 


44 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

37 


I  0 
•  0 
.       0 


5 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
9 
15 
0 

0 ; 

1»  i 

0  ' 

0 
35 

0 
fl 
53 


I 


^     1     -3 


19       II   i   19       13      14  I   19 


e 
0  : 

0 

0' 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0' 

SI 

0 


0  ' 

0  ; 

0  * 


' 

50 

5 

23 

« 

10 

3 

8 

2 

3 

2 

71 

7 

• 

4 

51 

0 

9 

3 

14  1 


0  9  , 

0       31  ; 

el     81  I 


18  ' 


1  1 

e  ' 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

or     18 


IS  I 
6  / 
21 

36  ! 

13  I 
34  I 
12 


21 
37 

177 
27 
53 

28» 
30 

14S 
23 
4« 
14 
90 
93 


4 


35  I 
00  < 

31  ■ 
34  I 
38  I 

117 
13  I 

138  ! 

109 
50 


09 


0 

36 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

42 

8        69 
0        89 

0  '      22 


581 

22t 
83 

208 
0 
0 
0 

150 
0 


0  t    337 
a      721 


0 
470 
0 
1S9 
43 
0 
0 
0 


20 
8» 
60 
20  ! 
27  , 
30 
78 
10 

®  I 
158  < 

60 


20 
20 
25 
42 
15 
82 
491 
10 
00 
51 
9 


469 


0  58 

35  165 

0  912 

0  60 


80 
0 
0 
130 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


80 
86 
50 
7 
83 
81 

114 
40 
58 

142 
83 

162 


43 

0 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

14 

39 

21 

40 

44 

44 

31 

0  1,152 

0  166 

0  787 

0  752 

0  18) 

0  I    218 

0  80 

0  ,     101 

0  185 

0  220 

0  <     252 


40 

840 

53 

154 

13C 

32 

47 

18 

51 


16     17 


7 

10 
53 
30 

5 

16 

390 

7 

0 
45 
10 


50 


13 
0 
0 

50 
0 

a 

0 
0 
37 
0 
0 
0 

245 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

219 


0 
8 

130 


2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

130 
95 

0 
164 

0 
83 

0 
10 

0 

1 


1    I     6 


18  ;  19    '^O  I  91 


161 

49 

50 

0 

0 

0 

74 

0 

46 

0 

0 


145 


3 
49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
16 

0 

0 

50 

247 

0 

0  t 


0 

1,605 

0 

0 

0 

975 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

847 

0 

131 

12 
117 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 


fAM 

Total 

num- 

168- 

kide- 

ber (ex- 

cluding 

en  IB. 

dnpUcates)  { 

A 

« 

-a 

l_ 

1 

"3 

1 

99 

9S 

94 

0 

207 

27 

8 

107 

120 

0 

166 

118 

0 

72 

50 

0 

4« 

32 

0 

70 

46 

2 

752 

613 

0 

72 

112 

6 

244 

6 

0 

229 

203 

0 

87 

80 

0 

li» 

186 

0 

620 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

9iB 

36 

0 

1,045 

0 

0 

186 

0 

0 

96 

89 

0 

174 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

90 

180 

0 

672 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 

IfT 

0 

0 

8oe 

0 

8 

85 

48 

0 

142 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

868 

0 

3 

1.131 

276 

0 

695 

0 

0 

1,508 

0 

0 

1,921 

0 

0 

657 

0 

34 

1,344 

104 

0 

219 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

668 

0 

7 

437 

698 

0 

98 

0 

0 

462 

5 

0 

222 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

137 

4 

0 

74 

3tt 

0 

86 

46 

0 

63 

51 

0 

96 

74 

249 
259 
261 
262 
253 
254 
256 
256 
257 
258 
259 


260 


261 


261 
26t 
204 


267 
268 
269 
279 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 
276 
277 
278 
279 
286 
281 


284 


290 
201 


294 


296 

297 
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Table  37,—Staii8tics  of  unirerriiiet  and 


Localion. 


NORTH  CABOLINA— 

I         continued. 

2»8  ;  Mount  Pleasant.... 

299  Newton 

300  Raleigh 

301  Rutherford  College. 

302  i  Salishury 

303  "Wake  Forest 

304  I  Weaverville 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


305  I  Fargo 

306  I  University  . . 

307  I  "Wahpeton  .. 

OHIO. 


308 
300 
310 
811 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 


Akron  . . 
Alliance  , 
Athens  .. 
Berea  .... 
do. 


Name. 


North  Carolina  College . 

Catawha  College 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College . . . 
Weavcrville  College*.-. 


Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota.. 
Red  River  Valley  University . 


Codarville , 

Cincinnati , 

do 

do 

Cleveland 

do 

Colunihus 

do 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Gambler 

Oranville 

Miram 

Lima 

Marietta , 

New  Athens.... 

New  Concord... 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Richmond 

Rio  Grande 

Sclo , 

Springfield 

Westerville !".'.! 

Wilberforce 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs. 


Religions  de- 
nomination 
controlling. 


Luth 

Reformed. 

Bapt 

None 

A.M.E 

Bapt 

M.IE.S0.... 


Year 
of 
first 
open> 
ing. 


Cong  . 
None  . 
M.E.. 


1850 
I  1851 
1865 
1853 
1882 
1834 
1873 


1887 
1884 
1892 


UDeriin  uouege 

1  Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

ScioCoUege 

I  Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University. . 

Ottorboin  University  . . . 
'  Wilberforce  University. 

Wilmington  College .... 

University  of  Wooster.. 

Antioch  College 


OKLAHOMA. 

343     Norman 


344 
845 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 


OBBGON. 


Eugene 

Forest  Grove 

Lafayette 

McMlnnville 

Newberg 

Philomath 

Saleni 

University  Park  . . . 


University  of  Oklahoma.. 


University  of  Oregon. . . 

Pacific  University 

Lafayette  Seminary 

McMinnvUle  College. . . . 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University  . 
Portland  University 


Unlv 

M.E 

None 

M.E 

M.E 

Ref.Presb.. 

R.C 

R.C 

None 

R.C 

None 

Loth 

None 

None 

M.E 

Ch.  of  God.. 

P.E 

Bapt 

ChrisUan . . . 

Luth 

None 

None 

U.Presb.... 

None 

None 

None 

Free  Bapt  . . 

M.E 

Luth 

Reformed... 

U.B 

A.M.E 

Friends 

Presb 

None 


None  . 


None 

Cong 

Un.Evang. 

Bapt 

Friends 

U.B 

M.E 

M.E 


1872 
1846 
1804 
1846 
1864 
1894 
1872 
1840 
1873 
1886 
1826 
1850 
1870 
1885 
1844 
1886 
1825 
1831 
1850 
1893 
1835 
1825 
1887 
1833 
1824 
1835 
1876 
1866 
1845 
1850 
1847 
1856 
1870 
1870 
1852 


1892 


1876 
1848 
1889 
1859 
1891 
1867 
1844 
1891 


Professors  and 
instmcton. 

Prepar- 

depart- 
ment. 

put- 
meat 

•3 

1 

ll 

5  !  6 


*  Statistics  of  1805-96. 
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Pro 


'  ProfM 
,  aionald 
ptr^en 


0 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

5 

0 

6 

1 

20 

7 

4 

80 

13 

0 

0 

3 

2 

75 

6 

2 

50 

12 

1 

82 

3 

3 

47 

9 

42 

18 

111 

17 

115 

8 

40 

7 

78 

6 

7 

12 

125 

25 

235 

77 

0 

13 

147 

100 

60 

8 

28 

77 

0 

4 

57 

73 

17 

836 

4 

89 

19 

66 

19 

123 

14 

141 

8 

20 

17 

68 

7 

19 

10 

53 

40 

21 

241 

14 

81 

6 

26 

3 

48 

13 

89 

12 

45 

22 

62 

12 

60 

13 

14 

4 

38 

16 

3 

79 

13 

2 

46 

88 


150 
81 
8 
15 
80 
18 
85 
89 


lifM 

10 

60 

74 

14 

0 

240 

50 

65 

53 

10 

51 

40 

55 

14 

46 

84 

70 

86 

103 

80 

29 

58 

20 

85 

4 

18 

0 

75 

0 

107 

0 

168 

0 

38 

87 

162 

0 

61 

0 

753 

62 

1 

145 

330 

21 

16 

0 

65 

S3 

108 

06 

94 

25 

7 

39 

79 

16 

65 

20 

56 

165 

212 

5 

86 

15 

9 

82 

8 

55 

08 

38 

144 

40 

53 

50 

63 

8 

29 

33 

27 

47 

142 

46 

17 

70 

8 

114 
48 
16 
6 
21 
14 
82 
60 


55 

80 

70 

24 

8 

10 

0 

0 

166 

0 

128 

0 

174 

0 

248 

5 

0 

75 

28 

11 

42 

25 

27 

208 

0 

2 

8 

40 

22 

24 

43 

12 

21 

103 

9 


0  I 

0  I 


0 
41 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
82 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ! 

0 
20 
15 

1 

0 

0 
194 

0 
I 


0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  7 

2  0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

®  I 

0  ! 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
4 

37 
0 
0 
0 
306 
0 
285 

39 

130 

0 

84 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

22 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 


108 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
43 
6 


80 

74 

263 

140 


69 

124 

61 


77 
269 
195 
105 
150 

39 
200 
489 
495 
185 
531 
128 
839 

68 
796  I 

55  i 
142  ; 
233 
239 

85  I 
136 

74  I 
128 
585 
117 

84 

56 
343 


0  I  240 
0  I  167 


140 
176 
66 
415 


96 


0 

328 

152 

0 

105 

78 

0 

21 

81 

0 

41 

84 

0 

60 

50 

0 

23 

22 

8 

252 

309 

0 

111 

67 

301 
302 
303 
304 


305 
300 
307 


102 
156 
173 

54 

23 

30 

0 

0 

182 

0 

177 

0 

180 

62 
560 

26 
0 

98 

94 
165 
113 

41 

85 

098 

5 

17 

40 
128 

62 

02  '837 
115  338 
158  339 

63  I  340 
158  I  341 

55  '342 


74  343 


308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
310 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
824 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
832 
333 
334 
336 
336 
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352 
353 
364 
355 
33e 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 


370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 


Loeation. 


Kam«. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


AUe^lieny 

Allentown 

Annville 

Bofttty 

Beaver  Falls 

Bcthlol)«m 

Carlisle 

Cheater 

Collegevillo 

Eaaton 

Gettyaborg 

Greeuville 

Grove  City 

Haverforcl 

Lancaster 

Lewisbnrg 

Lincoln  UnlTersity. 

MeartviUe ' 

New  Berlin ' 

New  WUraincton. . . 
Philadelphia 

!!"!do!;i;i!i!i*";!i 

Pittsbarg ' 

do..r. I 

Selinserore 

South  Bothleliem. . . 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

Villanova 

Volant 

Washington ' 

BHODV  ISLAND.        ' 


Western  Universityof  Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  Colleee 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  Citv  College 

Haverfora  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University , 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College. 
Westminster  College. 


LaSaUeCoU 


Central  High  School 

Uege 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Daqaesne  College 

Boly  Ghost  College 

Snsquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pemisylvania^State  College.. 


Swartp^ore  College . 
Villanova  College — 


Volant  College. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 


Religieaadfi* 
nomination 
controlling. 


None 

Loth 

U.B 

R.C 

Bef.  Pieab  . 
Moravian.. 

M.E 

None 

Reformed.. 

Proab 

Lttth 

Lnth 

None 

Friends 

Reformed.. 

Bapt 

Presb 

M.E 

Un.  EvoDg. 
U.Preab... 

None 

R.C 

None 

None 

R.C 

Lnth 

None 

None 

Friends 

R.C 

None 

Presb 


384     Providence ^  Brown  University 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 


! 


385 
386 


387 
388 


390 
391 


304 
395 
396 
397 
398 


Charleston t  College  of  Charleston 

Clinton '  Presbyterian  College  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. 
Colombia '  Allen  Universi^ 


Bapt. 


None  ., 
Presb. 


A.M.E. 


.do I  Sonth  Carolina  College I  None 


Duo  West '  Erskine  College 

Greenville I  Fnrman  University 

Newberry Newberry  College 

Orangeburg Claflin  University 

Spartanburg.  ^.r.«._j  «_.,._. 


A.R.Preab 

Bapt 

Luth 

M.E 


Wofford  College |  M.E. So  ... 


80LTH  DAKOTA.       j 

East  Pierre '  Pierre  University !  Presb. 

Hot  Springs I  Black  HilU College j  M.E.. 

Mitchell Dakota  University •  M.E... 

Vermilion University  of  South  Dakota i  None  . 

Yankton I  Yankton  College Cong  . 

TBNNE8SBB.  ' 


Profeasors  and 
instrnetort. 


y        Prepar- ;  Collezl- 
r#       atory      atede- 


of 

first 
open- 
ing. 


atory 
depart- 1   part- 
meat,      meat 


•  I  7  I  8 


1819 

0 

0, 

20  , 

0 

1867 

0   9 

0 

1866 

0 

5   6| 

1846 

13 

0  '  10  1 

1849 

1 

lie! 

1807 

0  '  6 

1783 

1  15 

1862 

....  14 

1870 

11 

4  13 

1832 

0  29 

1832 

0 

12 

1870 

1 

8 

1884 

2 

9 

1833 

0 

17 

1836 

0 

13 

1846 

4 

17 

1854 

0   8 

1817 

3  '  11 

1855 

0  :  4 

1852 

3  11 

1837 

0  38 

" 

1867 

0   9 

1740 

0  108 

1891 

1  .  6 

1878 

0  13 

1858 

0   6 

1B66 

0,  40 

1859 

0  46 

1869 

0  15 

1842 

0   7 

1800 

1   6 

1802 

0 

13 

Athens  and  Cbatta-     U.  S.  Grant  University M.  E.. 

nooga.  ' 

400  Bristol KingCollege Presb. 

401  ClarksviDe Sotitlt western    Presbyterian    Uni-     Presb. 

'  verslt}'.  I 


1764 


1785 


1805 
1830 
1852 
1858 
1869 
1854 


1890 
1885 
1882 
1882 


1867 


1867 
1855 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0     76 
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ProfMsors  and 
inttmctors. 


On 


ProfM-       '^Jj*f.°°™-  Preparatory'  Collejriate 
Kionalcle-        "r.r,n^     department,  department. 


«' 

9 

« 

« 

8 

"a 

c 

i 

1 

i 

-3 
§ 

1 

1 

i 

S 

'A 

^ 

P=H 

^ 

^ 

^ 

£ 

:^ 

• 

lO 

11 

13 

** 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

94 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

148 

6 

1 

0 

0 

530 

2 

679 

8  352 

0 

0 

12 

0 

44 

0 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

0 

363 

0 

0 

6 

5 

32 

44 

34 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

58 

354 

5 

0 

27 

0 

122 

0 

133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

297 

0 

355 

0 

0 

7 

1 

68 

32 

52 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

120 

48 

356 

i 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

46 

0 

357 

5 

0 

23 

1 

102 

14 

187 

17 

0 

0 

4 

75 

0 

3(36 

35 

358 

0 

0 

14 

0 

38 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

0 

356 

6 

0 

19 

5 

86 

23 

76 

4 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

186 

27 

369 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

274 

0 

11 

0 

21 

• 

0 

0 

306 

0 

361 

0 

« 

18 

0 

77 

20 

151 

8 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

241 

29 

362 

u 

0 

8 

1 

27 

12 

42 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

32 

30 

u 

0 

13 

9 

141 

47 

120 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

377 

282 

364 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

104 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

0 

36fr 

5 

0 

23 

0 

77 

4 

182 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

58 

0 

829 

4 

36t 

0 

0 

22 

7 

94 

84 

188 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

291 

134 

367 

8 

u 

10 

0 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

186 

0 

36B 

0 

0 

17 

4 

121 

26 

135 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25ft 

73 

36t 

0 

0 

7 

1 

27 

3 

36 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

12 

370 

0 

0 

12 

3 

36 

21 

84 

50 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

120 

71 

371 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

1,038 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,056 

0 

372 

0 

0 

16 

0 

130 

0 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

188 

0 

373 

159 

0 

242 

0 

0 

0 

626 

291 

137 

24 

0 

1,774 

4 

2,492 

319 

374 

0 

0 

11 

3 

16 

19 

40 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

79 

375 

2 

» 

18 

0 

20 

0 

178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

216 

0 

37t 

2 

0 

11 

1 

80 

15 

56 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

146 

18 

377 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

347 

0 

4 

0 

14 

9 

0 

0 

365 

0 

378 

0 

• 

4« 

2 

36 

6 

239 

10 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

334 

16 

37* 

0 

0 

15 

8 

0 

0 

78 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

94 

380 

s 

0 

14 

0 

33 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

140 

0 

an. 

0 

0 

e 

I 

28 

37 

54 

46 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

82 

8a 

3tt 

0 

<> 

16 

0 

72 

0 

228 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3»1 

0 

3» 

0 

• 

76 

0 

0 

0 

671 

127 

34 

18 

46 

12 

0 

0 

751 

167 

384 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

386 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

5 

31 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

25 

386 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

16 

3 

887 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

132 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

146 

16 

388 

0 

0 

7 

0 

39 

0 

101 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

0 

388 

0 

0 

10 

0 

57 

0 

111 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168 

2 

390 

0 

0 

8 

0 

41 

0 

74 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

391 

0 

0 

9 

11 

263 

250 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

272 

252 

391 

0 

0 

10 

0 

43 

0 

155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

0 

393 

0 

0 

3 

3 

14 

58 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

62 

394 

0 

0 

5 

3 

22 

24 

10 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

82 

396 

0 

0 

7 

5 

44 

26 

24 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

41 

39t 

0 

0 

14 

7 

94 

loa 

29 

28 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

§ 

154 

171 

897 

0 

0 

9 

4 

75 

57 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

126 

3W 

2» 

0 

37 

* 

155 

106 

40 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

356 

115 

399 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

0  ,40f> 

6 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

130 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

147 

0  401 
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0 

0 

17 

118 

44 

81 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

227 

140 

402 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

403 

0 

0 

10 

28 

0 

127 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

223 

47 

404 

0 

0 

14 

14 

46 

47 

11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

57 

405 

SJ 

0 

68 

0 

0 

225 

58 

12 

3 

0 

0 

238 

0 

466 

61 

406 

8 

0 

20 

51 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

126 

5 

255 

5  407 

0 

0 

4 

65 

60 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

80  '408 

0 

0 

11 

143 

74 

83 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

226 

112  409 

0 

0 

18 

60 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

410 

0 

0 

6 

62 

25 

55 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

49 

411 

0 

0 

6 

75 

37 

80 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164 

77 

412 

23 

0 

20 

10 

20 

18 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

4 

363 

201 

413 

4 

0 

9 

60 

11 

47 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

112 

18 

414 

0 

0 

5 

108 

115 

19 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

118 

415 

18 

0 

40 

150 

200 

208 

836 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 

2 

462 

538 

416 

•0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

191 

30 

85 

3 

0 

0 

424 

0 

641 

33 

417 

ao 

0 

84 

03 

0 

124 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

0 

333 

0 

418 

0 

0 

4 

60 

34 

40 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

56 

419 

0 

0 

4 

85 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

420 

0 

0 

5 

70 

40 

30 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

62 

421 

0 

0 

5 

3 

42 

30 

30 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

53 

422 

0 

0 

23 

0 

75 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

423 

22 

0 

48 

4 

0 

0 

215 

107 

8 

5 

0 

0 

429 

2 

652 

114 

424 

1 

0 

6 

43 

41 

83 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

10 

89 

76 

425 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

165 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

106 

426 

23 

0 

32 

15 

100 

73 

23 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

135 

2 

268 

87 

427 

0 

0 

8 

115 

80 

70 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

118 

428 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

0 

429 

0 

0 

12 

7 

107 

30 

172 

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286 

139 

430 

1 

0 

1 

27 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

45 

4 

431 

0 

0 

14 

0 

80 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

0 

432 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

0 

433 

0 

0 

3 

70 

85 

60 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

51 

434 

1 

0 

6 

40 

45 

80 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

01 

73 

435 

0 

0 

14 

8 

220 

112 

112 

91 

1 

1 

3 

c 

0 

0 

836 

194 

436 

0 

0 

5 

3 

12 

5 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

42 

17 

437 

0 

0 

14 

0 

183 

127 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187 

127 

438 

0 

0 

19 

3 

68 

87 

74 

84 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

277 

289 

439 

22 

0 

&2 

0 

0 

0 

218 

50 

2 

1 

0 

0 

221 

0 

486 

51 

440 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

69 

47 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

48 

441 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

113 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

123 

8 

442 

0 

0 

7 

2 

67 

67 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

67 

443 

32 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

224 

30 

0 

0 

0 

270 

0 

504 

0 

444 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

445 

0 

12 

3 

18 

26 

40 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

86 

446 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

110 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

0 

447 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

173 

0 

448 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

215 

0 

449 

0 

11 

0 

82 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

163 

7 

450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

-  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

161 

0 

451 
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Tablk  37. — SiaU$iic9  d/  Miiirertiiift  a*i 


452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
45G 


460 
461 
462 


463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 


472 


Location. 


Name. 


WA8HINOTON. 

Burton 

Colfax 

College  PUc« — 

Seattle 

Spokane  

Sumner 

Tacoma 

Walla  WaUa.... 

WEST  VIROINU., 

Barboanyille... 

Bethany 

Morgantewn .... 

W1SCONS15. 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Franklin 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Ripon 

St.  Francis 

Watertown 

WTOMINa. 

Laramie 


Tashon  CoUege........ 

Colfax  College* 

Walla  Walla  College 

rniverslty  of  Wasnlsgion 

Gonzaga  College 

Whitworth  College 

Pnget  Sound  Univeraitj 

Whitman  College 

Barboarsville  College 

Bethany  College 

West  V irglnia  University 

Lawrence  rnirerslty  ...••••....  • 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

University  of  Wisconain 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College ^ 

Ripon  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Franeis  of  Sales 
Nortkirestem  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Beligfoaido. 
nomination 
controlling. 


IfOBO  .■•• 

Bapt 

7th  D.  Ad 
Kone  .... 

RC 

Preab... 

M.E 

Cong 


oL.  S.  So  ■  •  « 
Christian.. 
None 

M.E 

Cong 

Reformed. . 

None 

7th  D.  Bapt 
K.C. ...... 

None 

ILC 

Luth 

None 


Ye«r 

of 

first 

ojpeB- 
ing. 


180^ 
1885 
1802 
1882 
1887 
1890 
1890 
1886 


1841  I 
1867  j 


1840 
1847 
1859 
1849 
1844 
1881 
1853 
1856 
1865 


1887 


Professors  aad 
instmelen.    i 


Prepar- 
atory I 

depart-' 
inent.  , 


Collegi 
atsde-, 
part-  , 


I 


«     • 


a  Si 


T  '  81 


I 


10 

3 

11 

3 

5;  ^ 

3  2 

16  2  > 

13  i  0 

3'  2' 

10  3  1 

7  1 


21  I    0 


I 


^12'    5, 
20l    0 

o; 

84|10 
61  1 
5  I    0 

10  7 
9'  0 
5  10, 


*  Statistics  of  1895-88. 
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collects  for  men  end  for  both  a«xe«— Continued. 


Profesftoni  and 
imtructors. 

-Pf^tg^       Totel  Bum- 
sional  de-        Jjjy^^"* 
|P*^*°^^-    .lupUcatL). 


Preparatory,  Collef^iate 
departmeDt.  department. 


•a 


B 


•a 


lO    I    11 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  I 

A    I 


•  0 

0  0 

3  0 


0  , 

0  ; 

8 
It 

0 
0 
0 
5 

0 


19 


Stndentfl. 


Oradaate  depart- 
ment, i     ^    ,  Total  num- 
ber (ox* 


I   3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  I 

0  ! 

0 


0  i 


3 

4 

8 

4 

28 

0 

14 

0 

26 

0 

17 

0 

103 

14 

7 

1 

11 

0 

10 

7 

14 

0 

8 

0 

11 

3 

13   14   15 


24 
13 
10 
158 
109 
17 
12 
17 


40  j 
77 
184 


46 
143 

48 
667 


44 

21 

62 

40 

20 

35 

0 

0 

24 

0 

18 

1 

84 

66 

61 

81 

16   17 


5 

0 
162 


70 

238 

21 

0 

43 

100 

60 

0 

60 


14 


46 
0 
0 
0 

46 
0 

65 


77 
46 
115 
84 


18    41 


15 
5 

16 

101 

0 

10 
6 

11 


46 
65 

0 

823 

23 

0 
24 

0 
12 


83 


18  19 


•3 

1^ 


90,  ill 


102 


0 

0 

29 

267 
0 
0 
0 

100 


-a 
a 


9il 


-a 
e 


33 

34 

68 

36 

75 

45 

30 

50 

166 

106 

133 

0 

85 

17 

96 

64 

66 

100 

452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 


47 

48 

78 

42 

422 

43 

160 

U2 

381 

65 

98 

0 

1.284 

416 

66 

68 

243 

0 

96 

90 

215 

0 

143 

13 

463 
464 
466 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 


66  '   94  ;  472 
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Table  37. — StaiUtics  of  univer$itte$  and  eoUega 


Name. 


Expenses 
In  collegiate 
department. 


I 

•s 


99       96 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


97 


9S 


99 


I 
i 


30 


Librarj. 


I 

1 

I 


31 


I 


39 


ALABAMA. 


Blonnt  CoUe/re < 

St.  Bernard  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

Lafayette  College 

LinevlUe  College 

Alabama  BapUst  Colored  Uni- 
versity. 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 


NO 
40 
00 
(0 
13 
27 


$100 
140 
120 
72 
85 
60 


$150 
140 


108 
100 
70 


ih) 


11 


a  300 


aSOO 


University  of  Arizona  . 


150      160 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  College. 

Oaachita  Baptist  CoUege 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College.. 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Industrial  University . 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College. 
Searcy  College f... 


CAUFORKIA. 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

California  College , 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. . , 

St.Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College , 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


50 
50 
50 
40 
60 
(«) 
0 
50 
50 


0 

60 
50 
60 
50 
70 
165 


2 
5 
5 
6 
4 
8-5 


100 
65 
90 
70 
90 
72 
75 
65 

175 


125 
105 
115 
85 
110 
90 
00 
80 
200 


125 
225 
200 
200 
140 


COLOBADO. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College ;. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
University  of  Denver 


60 


id) 
85 


18 
20-30 


160 
160 
275 
200 
200 
220 


a350  a850 
200 
225   275 


125 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity  College 

"Wesleyan  University . 
Tale  University 


Delaware  College  . 


80 


100 
75 
155-165 


(«) 


135 
150 
a220 
3-28       120 


83 


11 


250 
198 
185 


133 


160 


850  ; 

250 

a220  I 

200 


650 
270 
345 


150 


26 


100 

2,000 

1,500 

10,000 

800 

0 

500 

16,000 
12,000 


2.600  ' 


500  , 
2,500  ' 
3,800 
1,600 
4,000 
7,400 
800 
500 
1,000 


68,900 


150 
150 


250 
0 


2,000 
2,000 


100 

500 

1,200 


2,500 
4.900 


1,100 
500 


4,600 

100 

8.000 

3,400 

1,500 

25.000 

28,000 

2.000 

86,000 

4,000 


0  15,000 

10  26,000 

18  15, 000 

4  8,400 


100 


500 

800 

1,000 

6,000 

8,000 


15,000 
3.000 


2.000 
5,000 


40.000 
47,000 
250,000 


8,500 


8,500 


7,000 


8,800 


a  Inclndes  tuition. 

b  Free  to  residents ;  $40  to  nonresident*. 

eFree  to  residents;  $30  to  nonresidents. 
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fbr  men  and  for  both  sexeB — Coutinued. 


34 


$7,000 

5(1,000  , 
150.000 
100,000 

15,000 
4.500  j 

30,000  I 

400.000 
300,000 


85,000 


55.000 
75.000 
25.000 
23,000 
00,000 
227,000 
30.000 
15.000 
50.000 


1,710.363  I 
47,500 
175,000 
0 
40.000 
50,000 
70,000 
800,000 

9s,ooo  ; 

80.000  I 
2.000,000  i 


h 


35 


Income. 


I 
i 


I 


3«      I       37 


0 
0 
$85,000 
0 
0 
0 

0 
800,000 


I 


lis,  000 
10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
1.800 
872 

40,000 
0 


120 


0 
0 
16,200 
0 
0 
0 

0 
24,000 


o! 

5,600  ; 
20,000 
0 
130,000 
0  : 
0  I 


1.933,226  I 
6.600  ! 

6" 

0  . 
36,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8,600,000 


900 
1,700 
2,796 
2,900 
2,000 
1,200 
3,000 
3,360 


0 
6,800 
13, 034 
1,000 


0 

200 

396 

0 

10,400 

0 

0 

0 


3H 


39 


!i 


40 


41 


0 
0 
0 
0 
I860 
0 


11,  fl 


0 
0 
0 
0 
27,106 
0 
0 
0 


4i> 


0 
0 
0 
0 
13,933 

0 
8,000 


118.000  ' 
10,000  I 
10,200  |. 
4,000  I 
2,150 
4,805    . 

40,  000  I . 
27,000  L 


1100 
20.  000 


I 


187,000 


2,100 
12.600 
4,660 


150,000  '      100,000 


1     184,500  80.000 

'     »>7,806  209,206 

»0,000  0 

650,000   


1,200,000        700,000 

531,300     1,172,633 

5,000,000  '  8,979,762 


,88,700 


83,000 


4,791 
20,280 

16,000 


4,000 
7,289 
30.000 
14,663 


18,026 

18,931 

481, 701 


360 


111,911  177,761 

475  0 

800 

0  0 


1,200 
0 
0 


0 
180,000 

6,000 


4,000 

14,410 

0 

11,176 


29.386 
67,463 
197, 176 


4,980 


60,000 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
81,000 
0 
0 
0 


87,000 
0 
0 
0 


49,116  1 10 


82,600 


11 

0       900  12 

1,200     3,100  13 

0  ,  3, 192        0  14 

760  8.660  i    3,000  15 

600  71,106  .       0  16 

2,200  I    3,400  17 

0     8.000  18 

0  3.350  i      125  19 


12,179    338,861  ,    27.175   20 

631  i    6,906  21 

6, 199  19, 033  33, 000  I  22 
0  1,000  ,  3,000  I  23 
'  24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 


700 
0 
0 


4,000 

12,600  i 

4,660 


3,000 
2,000 


4.000 


0 
772 
0  I 
6,672  , 


26,238 
25,668 


1,960 


4,791 
200,280 


25,000 


68,000 
22,471 
30.000 
32,  410 


48,100 
102,632 
704, 4U 


89,200 


167. 270 


14,629  ' 


10.400 

l.lOl 

446,065 


32 
83 
34 
35 


36 
87 


0  I    30 


d  Free  to  reeidento;  120  to  nooreeidentfl. 
€  Free  to  residents;  |60  to  nonieeidente. 


ED  97- 


-108 
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Tablk  37. — StaH$iie9  of  unirer$iHe9  and  colUgm 


Name. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


40  Catholic  Fniversity  of  America. 

41  ColumbiaD  ITniverHity 

42  (iallaadet  College 

43  ,  Georgetown  University 

44  '  Gun  zaga  College 

45  Howard  University 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

Florida  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Florida  Conference  College 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee 
Kiver. 

Rollins  College 


OBOBOIA. 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  Collego 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  A gricoltoral  Col- 
lege. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  "Wart hen  College  ... 
Young  L.  G.  Harris  College 


Expenses 
in  collegiate 
department. 


3 

•a 


M 


$100 


University  of  Idaho. 

ILUNOIS. 


IloddinffCollege ,.. 

Illinois  Wesle van  University . . . 

St.  Viatear's  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthago  Collego 

University  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Frosemlnary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  Collego 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Greer  College 

Illinois  Collego 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendroo  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College , 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bode  College..... 

Chaddook  College , 


60 
(o) 

50 
60 
0 

48 


(ft) 


96 


♦10 


40 
32 
0 
40 
120 
32 


39 


40 
46 

50 
50 
60 


15-35 
0 
0 


23 


15 


10 

15 

30 

10 

18 

15 

60 

40 

15 

Living  ex- 
penses. 


97 


$250 


250 
175 


100 


184 
92 

40 
100 
180 

138 


186 
75 
80 
52 
63 
96 

130 

102 
72 


90 


140 

76 

c200 

80 

111 

157 

180 

200 

60 

cl50 

100 

140 

85 

60 


76 
99 
120 
158 
67 
150 
100 
125 


J 

i 


98  99  36 


$300 
826' 


960 


90 
150 
240 


150 


60 

70 

72 

120 

165 
110 


128 


160 


175 
133 
«200 
100 
130 
232 


800 
110 


150 
232 
125 


133 
140 
135 
200 
124 
200 
130 
200 
140 


Library. 


I 


31 


10 


5     32 


72   100 


71 


17 


1,800 
12,000 

4.000 
61,000 
10,000 
13,000 


7.000 
2,596 

2,000 

2,000 

750 

3,500 


27,000 
3,000 
9,400 
1,200 
150 
5,000 

8,000 

20,000 

1,000 

143 


I 


39 


45,612 
3,500 


3,600 


2,000 
7,000 
7,000 
3.000 
5,000 

30,100 

20,800 

300,000 

2.000 

1,297 

3,013 

33,068 

3,500 

800 

10.000 
7,000 
2,000 

10,000 

13.000 
8.000 
2,000 

20.000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 


2,200 

2,000 
300 
250 


1,000 
600 
300 
100 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

200 

265 


9,600 


1,000 
3,000 
1.000 
2,000 
200 
6,350 


60.000 


48 

1.990 

20,000 

1,000 

200 


2,000 
1.000 
5,000 


2,000 
1,000 


500 


a  Ftoe  to  residents ;  $20  to  nonresidents. 


108 

h  Free  to  reaidenta;  $16  to  nonrcaidents. 
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•3 


> 

■a 
S 

1- 

era 

si 
I 

a 


iDcome. 


-I 

»<cQa 


1 


I 


34 


#1,000.000 

900,000 

700,000 

1, 152, 500 

75.000 

eoo,ooo 


250.000 
32.885 

15,000 
25,000 
25,000 

67,000 


500,000 
53,500 

250.  UOO 
75,000 
2,000 
30,000 

200,000 
125,000 
600.000 
8,000 
25,000 


125,000 


125,000 

125,000 

200,000 

80,000 

40.000 

750,000 

2bO,000 

2,680,000 

40,000 

100,000 

150,000 

1,401,500 

25,000 

50,000 

200,930 

60,000 

120,000 

195,000 

450,000 

66.000 

40.000 

77,166 

85,000 


39 


311 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


$941,020 

224,532 

0 

30,000 

0 

165,000 


06,000 
153,800 

0 

0 

66,000 

6,000 


383,000 

30,000 

10,461 

0 

0 

0 

235,700 

208,000 

0 

0 

0 


6.688 


50,000 

187.000 

0 

26.500 

35,000 

458,513 

0 

5.000,000 

0 

0 

45,000 

2,458,449 


0 
171,907 
165,000 

50,000 
130,000 
550,000 

25,000 

49,000 
120.000 

85,000 


$1,848 

40,513 

4.597 

118. 912 

2,000 

6,914 


3,972 
1,897 

2.500 

3,000 

800 

4,100 


3,007 
662 

2,000 
900 
600 
750 

5,420 
8,600 


$41,185 

37,632 

0 

1,134 

0 

8,000 


6,000 
9,107 

0 

0 

3,000 


0 

$2,600 

0 

0 

2,000 


0 
0 
|W,000 
0 
0 
32,600 


0 
11.000 

0 
0 
0 


$17,285 

0 

335 

0 

0 

7,000 


20,099 
0 

800 
2,000 


210 


33,914 

1.250 

580 

0 

0 

0 

6.775 
11.500 


8,625 

0 

0 

0 

400 

6,000 

0 
0 


22,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


1.248 
1,300 

364 

7,100 

0 

250 

1,700 
0 


$60,318 
78,146 
68.032 

120,046 
2,000 
54,514 


30,071 
24,504 

3,300 
5,000 
5.800 

4,310 


63,791 
3,112 
2,944 
8,000 
1,000 
7,000 

13.895 
20. 100 


1,062 
1.500 


840 


3,000 
29,000 


1,175 

2,591 

34,916 

11,345 

176,000 

6.000 

4,584 

7.500 

189.500 


600 


1,500 

4,335 

0 

2,201 

2,059 

23,241 

0 

237,773 

0 

0 

2,200 

47,800 


240 
0 


6,000 


0 

0 
0 
121,215 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


37,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
87,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
6,000 


0 

1,275 

0 

72 

3,350 

10,220 

0 

47.300 

0 

14, 858 

2,500 

1.049,200 


2.202 
6,600 


43.840 


4.500 
34,610 


3.448 

8.000 

226.592 

11,346 

401, 073 

6,000 

10.442 

12,200 

1,286,500 


1,500 
14,744 
2.000 
6,000 
8.000 


0 
8.633 
11,000 
3,000 
8,000 


0 
1,913 
0 
0 
0 


1,500 
25,290 
13,000 

9,000 
16.000 


3,106 

228 

8,000 

4.000 


1,473 
3,300 
7,858 
6,000 


150 

1,470 

0 

12,000 


4,729 

4,998 

15,858 

21,000 


49 


$200,000 
0 


14.843 
3,000 


8,000 


1.000 


6,565 
22.290 


1,000 
0 


31,000 


0 
20,000 


100 


10,300 


815 


200,000 

*3,"882 

540 


40.000 
50,000 
3,025 
4,400 
40,000 
10,000 


100,000  0  4,300 

tflnclades  tuition. 


0  0  4.300 

d  $3. 50  per  stady  per  term. 
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Library. 


'H 

«  E 

i 

5£ 

•g 

Si'O 

j 

S3 

g 

V.  c 

1 

O  3 

1 

!    31 

1 

sa 

S3 

134 
135 
136 
137 
13K  , 
139  I 
140 
141  I 


Hidland  TolUge 

St.  Ueoedict's  College 

Baker  Uuiveniity 

Soule  ('olWe 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  Tuiveraity 

Campbell  lTniv«r«ity* 

University  of  Kansas  .... 


*  BUtistics  of  1895-V6. 


1,000 

10,000 

500 

130 

2,500 

800 

4,000 

u.ooo 

500 

4.700 

1«500 

90.000 

10,000 

i.666 

15.000 

6,000 

i,5o6 

8,500 

1.800 

7.000 

15,000 

226.000 

400 

1,000 

1.000 

3,000 

20,000 

500 

2,500 

1,200 

8,500 

6,000 

2,000 

400 

1,000 

1.000 

9,000 

2,000 

1.000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

20,000 

200 

500 

500 

6,000 

8,500 

226,006 
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for  men  and  for  both  aexea — Continued. 


-a 


34 


$135,000 
210,000 
100.000 
200.000 
25.000 
133,000 


200,000 
225,000 
100.000 

68,000 
320.000 
100,000 
150,000 

25.000 

55,000 

2,000,000 

150.000 

40,000 
125,000 

42,000 


25,000 
12,000 


95,000 
40,000 
75,000 
60,000 
80,000 
40.000 
145.000 
90.000 
100.000 
100,000 
81,000 
100,000 
400,000 
20,000 
900,000 
215,000 
20,000 
75,000  I 
37,000 
50.000  , 
20,000  , 
45,000  I 
68.000 


46,500 


Mr« 

li 


B 


Income. 


1 


35 


3« 


0 
$60,000 

0 
112,527 


40,000 


600,000 
449,840 


$6,000 
11,173 
22,000 
6.500 
3,000 
6,600 


11,000 
7,800 


'191, 000 

216. 000 

175.  000  I 

250,000 

40.000 

16,871 

0 

102,000 

0 


40,000 

16,000 
0 

30,000 
8,527 

66,796 
159,830 
170.000 

67,000 

275,000 

8,000 

64,825 
230,000 

26,000 

60.000 
100,000 


30,000 

26,000 

0 

0 

83.000 

0 


24.000 
'46,666 


4,500 

18,920 

0 

5,000 

2,877 

3,200 

175,000 

11.998 

700 

12,000 

3,600 


500 
6,600 


2.800 
3,042 
3.600 
1,581 
2,229 

29.096 
3.500 

10.000 

22,000 
2,966 
8,875 

66,361 

800 

3,400 

20,426 


6,770 


8,000 
2,000 
8,450 
5,000 


8,524 


39 


0 
$3,650 

0 
5,500 
1.600 
2,000 


30,000 
22.000 


12,500 

11,480 

10,000 

18,000 

2,286 

1,800 

0 

5.000 

0 

0 

0 


900 

0 

2,400 

526 
3,099 
0,434 
9,000 
2,000 
21,000 

450 
8,581 
16, 016 
1,600 
8,500 
4,367 


1,200 


0 

0 

6,621 

0 


1,787 


gap* 


38 


$80»000 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
76,000 
0 
0 
0 


urn  a 

39 


40 


0 

$16, 671 

0 

500 

300 

10,840 


0 

0 

12,400 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

602 

627 

0 

18,601 

800 

0 

2,000 


2,000 
0 


1,000 

6,829 

0 

0 

914 

415 

0 

0 

2,000 

126 

1,929 

0 

0 

4,000 

677 


650 


1,600 
0 
0 

2,000 


6.487 


i 

a 


41 


$6,000 
81,403 
22,000 
12.500 
4,900 
19, 440 


:3 

I 


49 


$3,733 


4,790 


I 


121,000 
29.800 
12.400 
17,000 
30,400 
12,500 
23.000 

5,765 

5,627 
175,000 
35,599 

1,000 
12,000 

5.600 


2.500 
5,600 


75,000  I 


4,700 

9,871 

6,000 

2,107 

6.842 

38,945 

12.500 

12.000 

45.000 

3,541 

14.386 

148,377 

2,400 

10,900 


11.000  I 

900  I 


155 


2,500 


8,000 


110 


600 


10,565 


8,225 


8,620 


4,500 
2,000 
10.071 
7.000 


10,798 


3,000 


20,000 


3,663 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 


95 
90 
97 
98 
09 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


109 
110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


80.000 
100,000 
100,000 
20.000 
40,000 
450,000 


0 

40.000 

0 

185,000 


8.000 
1.100 
2,000 

800 
10,000 

345 


1,000 
0 
0 

2,700 
0 

7,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100,800  I 

a  Indades  tuition. 


3,000 

800 

8,000 

0 

0 

876 


12,000 
1,900 

10.000 
3.500 

10,000 
109.020 


6.000 

2.300 

12,  000 

200 
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Table  37. — SMUties  of  unwerHHei  amd  coUege$ 


Kame. 


KANSAS — continued. 


Lano  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

£ansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

Fuirmonnt  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College. . 
Southwest  Kansas  College .... 


KENTUCKY. 


Union  Colleffo 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  UoUoge 

Liberty  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  University 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


LorisiANA. 


Loniaiana  State  University 

Jeffemou  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. . 

Keaohio  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. * 

Leland  University 

N  ew  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tulano  University 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin  College. 

Bates  College 

Colby  University. 


St.  John's  College 

Johns  Uopkins  University. 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

Rock  EfllCoUege 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  . . 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. 

MA8SACHCSETT8. 


Amherst  CoUoge .... 

Boston  College 

Boston  University  .. 
Harvard  University . 


Expenses 
in  collegiate 
department. 


•a 


99 


$21 
40 
30 
30 
33 
80 
40 
30 


30 


8 
105 


76 
150 
50 
12 
DO 
60 


110 
60 
110 
150 


96 


$5 


20 


13 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


97 


$75 
68 
116 
170 
80 
80 
100 
111 


60 


114 
65 
100 
125 
75 
110 
100 
200 

95 
112 


175 
125 


126 

a  250 

00 

120 


114 
100 
114 


150 
190 


130 
200 


a  300 
155 
180 


200 


144 
372 


^  Ci.' •  ft 


98  99 


$100 

'iio' 


133 
125 
175 
150 


100 


140 
86 
120 
250 
150 
125 
116 
250 

152 
165 

100 
200 
200 


138 


135 
150 


120 


152 
150 
152 


170 


62 
140 
230 


250 


270 
472 


0 

40 

49 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 


Library. 


31 


600 
5,000 
3,000 
7,300 
3,000 

500 
7,000 
8,000 

342 
2,500 


1,061 
12,000 

2.900 

12,154 

12,000 

0 

2,000 

2,732 

15,000 
5.000 
8,000 
4,000 
2,500 


20,000 
3,080 
2,500 
1,200 

15,000 

1,000 

5.000 

2.500 

20,000 


00,259 
18,000 
32,600 


6,500 

80,000 

35,000 

3,000 

2,500 

7,200 

15,650 

15,000 

2,000 

5,000 


09,000 
30,000 
21,000 


I 


39 


150  ' 
1,000  ; 
2,000 


2,000 


500 
1,600 
5,000 


800 


10,000 


30,000 


150 
450' 


1,000 
500 


90,000 
8,000 
500 
1.500 


15.000 


21,  vuu    ou,vw 

490, 300  1490, 300   1, 000, 000 


*  StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 


a  Includes  tuition. 
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I 
1- 


Inooine. 


u 
I 


og, 
5     2 
III 


^  a 

\ 

§l| 


•♦a 
O  I 

as 

u 


5 

I 


I 


34 


$40,000 

125.000 
06,000 

190,000 
50,000 
26,000 

285,000 
60,000 
85,000 
•0,U00 


10,000 
114,000 

40.000 
100,000 
150,000 

25,000 

75,000 
129,000 

250.000 
150.000 
55.000 
05.000 
75,000 


800.000 
100,000 
75,000 
30,000 


35 


3« 


ST 


38 


9% 


40 


41 


4il 


0 
164,000 


$1,600 
10.000 
4,500 


0 

0 

$6,720 


$400 

2,000 
2,000 


$2,000 
12,000 
18.220 


8,000 

25.000 

80,000 

0 

0 

0 


8,0C0 
101.568 
130.000 
250.000 
225,000 
0 
0 
165,000 

203.479 
175,000 

80.000 
0 

85,000 


318,313 

0 

50,000 

0 


6,500 
8,000 
7,021 
2,000 
617 
6,122 


1,700 
8.517 
1,009 
6,000 
9,0C0 
2,600 


1,429 

5.085 
5,000 
4,000 
12,000 
6,250 


740 

28,800 

2,000 

1,500 


600 

1.500 

6,797 

0 

0 

0 


860 
4,408 
«,580 
14,000 
IB,  000 
0 


0 

1,000 

1,170 

0 

0 


0 
748 


7,000 
5,500 
13,088 
2,000 
617 
6,122 


2,080 
7,920 
8,837 
20,000 
22.000 
2,000 


11,563 

6,000 

6.000 

0 

1,760 


14,556 

0 

2,500 

0 


$32,429 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16,817 
0 
0 
0 


$33,810 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25,664 
0 
0 
0 


5,152 

232 

2,000 

800 

0 

0 


0 

0 

600 

4,600 


72.820 

16, 910 
13,000 

9,800 
12.000 

8,000 


67.287 

28,800 

5.100 

6,100 


0 

$1,800 

1,300 

1,555 

15.000 


20,000 


500 
28.135 

0 


142 
148 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 


152 

153 

154 

155 

600  '  156 

0  I  157 

6,000  I  158 

0  I  ISO 


I  160 

20,000  I  161 

162 

'  163 

10,000  164 


165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


2,600 


175,000 
100,000 
125.000 
808,000 


500,000 
156,000 

aw,  000 


200,000 
939.000 
300,000 
50.000 
60,000 
65,000 
200,000 
150,000 
30,000 
125,000 


750,000 

400,000 

800,000 

4i  000, 000 


92,500 

0 

6.000 

1.477,000 


549,4/5 
338.000 
495,560 


0 
3.000.000 


t 

0 

4.O00 

24,644 


28,085 
9,006 
14,430 


4,000 

47,000 


t,500 

0 

800 

80,000 


21.588 
21,000 
16,853 


0 
100,000 


9,000 
0 


0 

9,660 

0 

0 


4,000 
0 


8,500 

9,660 

4.300 

104,644 


46.078 
80,000 
82,783 


17,000 
147,000 


22,000 
26,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,500,000 

0 

787,000 

8,968,063 


2,000 
2.500 
24,006 
53,008 
60,000 
8,000 


1.000 
1,500 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
7,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5,600 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8,600 
11.000 
24,000 
53,903 
50,000 

8,000 


43.000 
25,000 
63.000 
549, 675 


63,000 

0 

88,000 

405,159 


0 

0 

0 

186,246 


106,000 

25,000 

161,000 

1,140,980 


3,500  ! 


250 


17,500 
17,000 
2,503 


1,000 
57,000 


1,300 


5,000 


100,000 


3,450 
445,900 


170 
171 
172 
173 


174 
175 
176 


177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
189 
190 
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Table  37.— 5tott«<ic»  of  tmivfraiMe*  and  colU^fii 


lf«me. 


Expenses 
in  collegiate 
department. 


I 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


% 

a 


I" 


Library. 


§ 


d5 


5»6 


9y 


d8 


99 


30 


31 


39 


MASSACH  U6BTTB— continued. 


191  French  American  College  . 

192  TuftH  College 

193  ;  Williams  College 

194  ;  Clark  University 

195  College  of  the  itoly  Cross. 


MICHIOAlf. 


196 
197 

198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


216 
217 
218 
210 
220 


221 
222 
228 
224 
225 

226 ; 

227  I 

228  ! 

229  I 

230  I 
231 
232 
2X\ 
234 
2:t5  I 
236 
237 
2:^8  I 

239  ; 

240  i 
241 
242  I 


Adrian  College 

Albion  (College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Uichigan. 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College  *  .., 

r>etr()it  College 

Hillsdale  College 

HopeCollege    

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 


St.  John's  University 

Hamline  Un  i versify 

A  Qgnburg  Seminary 

UntverKity  of  Minnesota. 

(Jarleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Macalehter  College 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College. 
Parker  College , 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi  College 

University  Institute 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College , 

University  of  Mississippi. 


MISSOURI. 


Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

PikeCollege 7. 

Missouri  W esleyan  College 

Christian  Uni vernity 

St.  Vincent  College 

University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Grand  River  Christian  Union 
College. 

Central  College 

Westminster  (7olIege 

Pritchett  College.. 

La  Grange  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  V'allev  ('oUege 

Morrisvillo  Collej;** 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  College 

Christian  Hroi  hers  College 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  Univor«ity 

I>rury  College 


$100 
105 


♦10 
8 


a$140 
163 
850 


$286 
600 


60 


45 

21 

82 

b80 


25 


190 


100 
186 
200 
105 


126 

150 
160 
800 
125 


126  200 

180  150 

115  150 

125  200 


a  200 
150 


200 
125 
95 


250 
60 
800 
176 
126 


20 

86 

50 
50 
46 
40 
40 
40 
40 
42 
80 
50 
60 
150 
48 


120 
80 
24 
80 

106 


170 
86 
76 
160 
100 
80 
ol76 
76 

72 

100 
80 

180 
96 
90 
80 
90 


60 
260 


200 
120 


150 
100 


160 
90 
40 
160 
175 


210 
104 
96 
175 
126 
100 


104 

90 

200 
140 
176 
114 
150 
120 
100 


160 
275 


800 
160 


850 
35,000 
40,000 
16,000 
18,000 


6,000 
11,100 
0  I  15,  000 
16  112.275 
4,000 
6,000 
9.500 
9,480 
10,000 
6.258 
26,500 


18 


6,000 

6,000 

1,500 

60,000 

16.000 

1,750 

6.500 

6,929 

400 


8,000 
8.000 
2,700 
8,000 
14,000 


126 

1,000 

800 

600 

1,100 

600 

12,000 

26,971 

1,000 

6,600 

6,000 

460 

6,000 

9,000 

2.700 

800 

2,000 

6,000 

20,000 

80,000 

6.000 

28.000 


8,000 
15,000 
3,000 
7,000 


600 
10.000 
18,083 


1,000 


2,000 

3.287 

26,000 


1,000 
600 


17,000  I 


1,300 

200 

200 

1,460 

2,000 


20,000 


'  SUtistics  of  1896.^. 


a  Includes  tnUl^n. 
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fw  men  and  for  both  sexea — Continued. 


If 

9 

3 

> 
34 


a 


35 


Inoome. 


§ 

s 

2 
a 


36 


3r 


ss-. 

y 


38 


ill 


39 


fli 


40 


I 

H 
41 


I 


49 


600,000 
439,950 


$1, 300, 000 
853,391 


$1,«71 
23,018 
34,115 


0 

$82,368 

42,051 


0 

0 

$682 


$1,671 
85,386 
77,348 


$12, 218  191 
80,000  ,  192 
27,299  I  193 

194 

196 


267,138 


140,000 

126,000 

51,000 

1,200,000 

100,000 
67,000 

160,000 
67,000 
60,000 
60,000 

158, 767 


300.000 
198,000 
100,000 
1,652,500 
200,000 
32,600 
200.000 
60,000 
25,000 


60,000 
20,000 

125,000 
75,000 

220,000 


30,000 
35,000 
25,000 
16,000 
30,000 
40,000 
75,000 
806,000 

25,000 

150,000 
35,000 
60,000 
45,000 
100,000 
125.000 
10,000 
30,000 
350,000 
600,000 
800,000 
650,000 
200,000 


19,800 


85,000 

200,000 

83,600 

546,000 

0 

0 

0 

240,300 

234,344 

228,452 

75,000 


109,  UO 

40,000 

1,201  238 

200,000 

4,000 

8,000 

0 

61,000 


43,600 

0 

0 

107,000 

640,000 


8,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

1,300 

16,000 

0 

1,229,830 


130,000 

209.710 

77,000 

10,0i)0 

206.000 

115,000 

0 

0 

425,000 

0 

0 

950,000 

226,000 


13, 
12, 
3i 
169. 
16, 
1, 
8, 

2, 
8, 
17, 


17,000 
6,578 
2,600 
65,000 
11,070 
1,690 
8,U00 
6,412 
700 


7,600 
8,200 
1,800 
4,500 
6,200 


8.600 

8,000 
1,900 


6,000 
2,200 
1,200 
13,687 

8,400 

6,126 
4,127 
2,760 
2,300 
8,000 
6,000 
2,500 
6,000 


60,000 

20,000 

120.000 

7,000 


5.100 

12,000 

4,390 

88,500 

0 

0 

0 

14,432 

6,700 

12,231 

6,000 


0 

4.500 

2,000 

49,266 

18,869 

240 

600 

0 

2,000 


2,460 
0 
0 

6,600 
82,643 


640 

0 

140 


0 

900 

0 

61,168 


6,176 

9,326 

6,300 

600 

13,000 

9,000 

0 

0 


0 

0 

40,000 

13,400 


0 
0 
0 
$197,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
82,838 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

460 

0 

0 

6,000 


0 
0 
0 
$38,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,033 


0 
6,000 
3,000 
16, 326 
8,662 
1,300 

0 

0 
2,400 
1,065 

0 


23,000 

3,535 

0 

60,492 

1,869 

47 

6,600 

6,777 

0 


0 
0 
6,000 
0 
0 


0 

1,000 

0 


0 

0 

0 

66,818 


0 

0 

0 

86,804 


0 

0 

0 

6,400 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

360 

8,000 

6,000 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

600 


20,833 


18,600 

29,000 

10,040 

421, 635 

20,035 

3,000 

8,000 

14,453 

11,921 

16,  711 

23,000 


40,000 
14,  613 

4,500 

284,091 

25,798 

1,977 
10,000 
13,189 

2,700 


9,960 
8,660 
6,800 
11,000 
42,843 


4,140 
9,000 
2,040 


6,000 

8,100 

1,200 

183,377 

4,400 

11,800 

13,453 

9,060 

8,150 

24,000 

19,000 

2,500 

6,000 


60,000 
20,000 
160,000 
21,000 


6,700  ' 
6,000  i 

0  I 


8,000 

100,000 

2,563 

6,610 


4,000 
16,000 
42,045 

5,783 


26,794  I 
3,000 


'  216 

I  217 

218 

i2, '666 1 219 

0     220 


8,000 


100 


'  230 

677  I  231 

275  I  232 

2,000     233 

10,000  i  234 

2,000     215 

236 

237 

238 

0 
0 


6,300 


b  To  resldenta ;  $40  to  nonreeidento. 
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Table  37. — SiatUlics  of  rnniveniUes  tmd  wUegm 


Nome. 


Expenses 
in  collegiate 
department. 


I 


99 


I 


9e 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


9r 


98 


39 


Library. 


i 

n 


SI 


■a 
§ 


39 


^>. 


243 
244 
245 


MissouBi— con  t  inued. 


Tarkio  College 

Avalon  Colle«je 

Central  Wesley  an  College  . 


$30 
40 


$116 
80 
90 


$170 
100 
125 


MONTANA. 


246  College  of  Montana  ♦ 

247  ,  Montana  Wosleyan  University.. 

248  University  of  Montana 


249 

2:»o 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 


262 
2«3 
264 
265 


266 
267 
268 
260 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
28G 
287 


10 


NEBRASKA. 


Univerflity  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University* 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Fairflsld  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  Col'lego 

Creighton  Lniversity 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
York  College 


275 
150 


80 


310 
200 


95 


10 


110 
100 
100 
120 


120 
150 
150 
200 


NEVADA. 

2C0  I  StateUniversity  of  Nevada. 

NBW  HAMP8HIBB. 

261     Dartmouth  College 

NEW  JERSEY. 


St.  Benedict's  College. 

Kutgers  College 

Princeton  University  ., 
Seton  Hall  CoUogo 


18 


100 


60 
75 
150 


100 
150 


150 
200 


100 


216 


146 


125 


80O 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred  University , 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook* 

lyn 

St.  Francis  College  * 

St  John's  College* 

Cauisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College , 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  . 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

(yolumbia  University 

Manhattan  ('ollege , 

New  York  University , 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University 

Uni versitv  of  Kochester , 

Union  College , 

Syracuse  University , 


0 
170 


200 


171 

320 

a  350 


135 

a  200 

225 


228 
440 


200 
225 


200 


250 


40 

50 

75 

75 

60 

100-125 

60 

0 

150 

100 

100 


100 
75 
75 
60 


100 
108 
200 
162 
90 
133 


144 
300 
180. 
150 
190 


175 

250 

200 

a  330 


350 
275 
275 


114 


114 


152 
200 
171 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


1,031 
1,000 
5,000 


2,000 

800 

1.600 


2,500 

500 

1,269 

7.300 

300 

8,500 

30,500 

5,050 

7,500 

3,000 

500 


5,892 


75,000 


1.000 

34.500 

123,307 

10,000 


10,622 
7,347 
16,000 


7,250 

4,100 

7,200 

20,115 

11,873 

36,000 

34,172 

26,047 

186.680 

37,400 

30,675 

235.000 

0.110 

37.  Ill 

36.000 

7.600 

31.583 

31,000 

40,682 


1,000 


1,000 


4,000 

1,000 

700 


250 
200 
100 

4,600 
200 

1,000 


200 

ioo 


8,620 


20.000 


250 
5,000 


1,000 


3,008 

510 

2,000 

0 


1,055 
3,000 


6,701 
16.000 
6,812 


30,400 


673 
65,000 
2,499 


1,000 
18*361" 
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/or  w^m  €m4f^  b^th  $txm — Contioned. 


-a 
> 


34 


180,000 

50,0U0 
92,000 


80.000 
75,000 
30,000 


125,000 
100,000 
150,  OCO 
132,000 

30.000 

85,000 
500.000 

25,000 
250,000 
150.000 

40,000 


145,332 
44».000 

ao.ooo 

'506,066 


3S 


$50,000 

0 

60,000 


0 
0 
0 

66,T7» 
0 

15,000 
1,000,000 

25,000 

150,000 

0 

0 


«5,000 
1.634,773 


Income. 


14.980 
2,500 
6,900 


12,000 
1,350 


11,600 
2,000 
4,226 
2,335 

2,000 
2,000 


1,250 

3,500 
7,000 
1,300. 


86,000 
5,580 


n 

i 

sr 


$1,951 

0 

5.000 


0 
9,000 


0 
0 
0 

4,551 
0 

1,200 


1,250 

10,000 

0 

0 


5,080 


50,000 


38 


0 
$7,500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
158,072 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15,625 


ill 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$37,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


87.000 


0 
87.000 


40 


$1,912 

0 

200 


700 
0 


2,000 

200 

4,331 

1,200 

0 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

800 


812 


2,000 


i 

a 
3 

o 
H 

4i 


$8,843 
2,500 
11,100 


4il 


$1,489  243 
6,  (K)0  244 
1,000  '  245 


12,  700 


17,850  ; 


18,  0(K) 


13,600 
2,200 
8.557 
8,086 
2.  OdO 
3,700 
195,072 
2.600 

13,500 
7,000 
2,  JOO 


58,017 


88,000 


5,580 
<M,814 


246 
217 
248 


7, 0(.0  249 

2:><) 

61  2r>l 

9, 255  252 

2:.y 

3,:iU0  LM 

255 

25« 

257 

2:.8 

259 


1,000  2G0 


58, OCO  261 


262 

2n;j 

204 
265 


266 

2(57 
2*W 
209 

270 
271 


80,000 
100.000 
254,820 
492.318 

575,000 
156.000 
820,000 
256,005 
109,000 
460,000 
102,300 
604.000 

1.723.136 
750,000 
666.000 

4,110.000 
«S0,714 

2,992.346 
840.000 
200.000 
398,130 
590.  OpO 
969,500 


273,956 

8.000 

155,322 

0 

85,000 

0 

0 

0 

340,900 

350,000 

378,297 

1, 720, 671 

6,276.975 

0 

44,550 

9,400,000 

0 

550,798 

0 

0 

685,568 

1,200.000 

806,502 


8,000 


4,135 

19,500 

0 

30,480 

92,997 

15,354 

28,500 

11.800 

2,428 

8,000 

3,900 

11, 875 

117,449 

26.458 

0 

293,952 

14,842 

120,465 

9,000 

27,000 

11,956 

8,710 

40,135 


15,174 

320 

7,960 

0 


3. 


17, 
19, 
12, 
39, 
819, 

1, 
381, 

83, 


64 
38 
21, 


759 
0 
0 

140 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
162,500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
37,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


42,000 


11,553 

0 

19,760 

7,529 

2.947 

25,612 

1.500 

25,010 

898 

7.800 

3,722 

3.301 

54.500 

0 

0 

50, 930 

28.140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75,968 

33,756 


50,000 


81,621 
19,820 
27.720 
38,149 

99.595  ' 

40.906  . 

30,000  '. 

36,  810  I 

2i».592  ; 

35.  (XK)  I 

19,606  ; 

54,889  I 
528,204  . 

26,458  . 
164,429  I 
726,786  I 

42.982  , 

214,300  I 

9.000  I 

27.000  . 

76.  264 
12:1,152  . 

95,567  I 


21.  MO 


ro.  (MID 

9,  OOJ 


2, 100 


9.700  ,  273 
7,(U5  274 
60, 000  275 
37.  .325  t»7(J 
60, 133  277 
278 


0 
275,  053 

0 
457, 174 

0 

42 

"36,' 384* 


280 
2Sl 
282 
2H3 

2^4 
285 
2H0 
287 

2^ 


ainclades  tuition. 
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Table  37. — SiatUtioa  of  universities  and  eoUegei 


Name. 


NORTH  CABOUKA. 


St  Mary 'a  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Mars  Hill  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College , 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College* 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


805     Fargo  College 

306     University  of  North  "Dakota.... 
Red  River  Valley  University. 


Bachtel  College •*... 

Mt.  Union  Coflege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

Cedarvllle  Colleee 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavier  Colle^^e 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University.. 

Capital  Universitv 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University .... 

Findlay  College 

Kenvon  College 

Denfson  Uni  versity 

Hiram  College* 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

( )berliu  College 

Miami  University 

Riolimond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidel  berg  Uni  versity 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooeter 

Antioch  College 


OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 


Eznenaes 
in  collegiate 
department. 


I 


9S 


$60 


60 


40 


20 
23 
60 
60 
(6) 
40 
76 
40 
0 


36 


$23 


a$200 


10 


15 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


97 


76 

63 

175 

125 

116 

63 

64 

75 

64 

66 

60 

65 

00 


95 
115 
100 


124 
180 
100 
91 
125 
130 
190 


114 


130 
125 
98 
57 
76 
100 
130 
121 


90 
114 

90 

87 
110 
150 
100 

80 
115 

67 
125 
120 

68 
110 
125 

84 


98 


$250 

100 

90 

200 

140 


76 
100 
150 


133 

'i2o' 


188 


175 
100 
160 
160 


810 
150 
161 
86 
120 
150 
275 


120 
160 

96 
100 
200 
200 
150 
100 
160 

76 
175 
200 
100 
150 
150 


99 


30 


40 


0     51 
0       0 


40 


Library. 


i 


31 


7,800 

40,000 

8.500 

11,000 

13,000 

1,200 

4,000 

100 

500 

4,000 

2,000 

1,500 

2,600 

3,500 

12,000 

250 


i 


39 


1,250 

10,000 

1,000 

8,000 


200 

1,000 

40U 

500 


1,000 

1,500 

3,000 

100 


2,000  I     1.000 

5,600  I    4,000 

500  300 


7,000 

6,000 
14,000 

5,000 

2,300 

1,000 
10,000 
17,300 
10.000 

7.500 
37,000 

6.000 
22,199 
150 
18,000 
600 
32,000 
17,000 

6,971 

260 

60,000 

3,000 

3,000 
46.222 
14,000 

8,000 

1,000 

3,000 
12,000 
12,000 

8,000 

6.500 

2,000 
19,490  i 

7,000  !. 


600 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
2,000 
1,000 

200 
3,000 


1,000 

6,0C«0 

1,000 

40,000 

1,000 

1.000 

4,000 

25 

1,500 

3,000 

3,000 

7,000 

6,000 

50.000 

20.000 

13,000 

200.000 

5,800 

2,000 

100,000 

150 

200 

5,000 

55,000 

0 

1,000 

10,100 

i2,666 

40,000 

6,550 

166 

500 

8,000 

62,000 

3,000 

800 

aoo 

33,000 

100,000 

15.000 

*  statistics  of  1805-96. 


160    3,000 

a  Includes  tuition. 


5,000 
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fvr  men  and  for  both  9exe9 — Continued. 


y 


-a 


Is 
§ 

o 
S 
< 


Income. 


I 


34 


35 


3% 


$100,000 
300.000 
130,000 
150.000  I 
200,000  , 
50,000 
100.000  < 
25,000  , 
10.000  ' 
15.000  I 
10.000  I 
180,000  1 

10.000  ! 
125.000  ; 

100.000 
1,500  ' 


47,000 

100,000  ' 

43,000  I 


0 : 
$115,000 ; 

7.000  I 
120.000  , 
125.000  ! 

100,000  ; 

50,000  , 

0 

0  ' 

15,000 

13,000 

28,000 

0 

2,500 

201,079 

0 


80,000  I 

•0  I 


$18,000 
17,000 
4.000 
6,000 
2.000 
5,000 
6,000 
1,500 
8,380 
1,200 
2,500 
3.045 


1,100 
7,000 
2,500 


to 

o 

0    . 

II 


3r 


0 

$6,000 

240 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

800 

700 

1,109 


2® 

u  O* 
©ft  . 

5-35 

61  S. 


I 


At 


?i 


I 


3M 


I 


2,000 

0 

1,243 


3,600 
0,000 
3,500 
8,400 
4,994 
1,000 
12.000 


2,500 
4,400 

74,065 
0 
2,000 
2,000 
7,500 
9,000 
1,000 
4,700 
1,822 
3,500 

13,000 
4,869 


65,000 


200 

11,282 

0 


1,000 
0 
0 


12,600 
2,500 
8,000 
5,200 
4,320 
1,000 
0 


1,250 

0 

72,000 

0 

82,952 

0 

29,000 

1,200 

12,251 

22,000 

7,450 

0 


0 

2,300 

62,362 

10,000 

0 

4,140 

0 

11.000 

3,902 

4,600 

2,000 

2,600 

18,000 

1,726 


0 
$20,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

80,000 

0 


0 
0 
30,600 
0 
0 
0 
0 


66,440 
0 
0 
0 
118,907 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

17,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16,160 
0 
0 


39 


40 


i        41 


0 
0 
0 
0 
$22,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 

0> 

f500 

8,760 

8.000 

21,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0  I 
0 


$16,000 
43,500 
8,000 
17,  OOP 
25,000 
9,000 
8,000 
1,500 
3,380 
2,000 
3,200 
4,154 


7,560  I 
1,878  I 

0  I 


I 


8,000 
3,000 
1,457 


4,150 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,000 
3,000 


8,860 

21,060 

2,500 


11,000 

33,000 

2,700 


20.250 
11,500 
42,000 
8,600 
9,314 
8,000 
16,000 


0 
0 

Ol 
9,000 
2,727 
1,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,330 
2,600 
1,576 
0 


0 

815 

7,466 

1.200 

1,00$ 

0 

0 
1,000 
3.148 
1,500 
8,216 
600 
4,000 

0 


58,095 

0 

112,000 

18.000 

108,699 

3,000 

55,000 

5.500 

16, 748 

81.000 

17. 170 

6,000 


2,500 

7,516 

184.793 

28,200 
3,000 
6,140 
7,600 

21.000 
8,050 

10.800 

27,188 
6,500 

80,000 
6,094 


0  7,800         19,600  0  0  27,800 

6  Free  to  reeldenta;  $76  to  nonretidente. 


49 


290 

^291 

292 
'$i86,66o  I  293 

21>4 

10.000 

1,400 

2(10 

100 

750 

11.843     300 

301 

2,700  I  302 

6,344  ,  303 

304 


295 
296 
297 
208 
299 


5,000     306 

0  I  306 

,  307 


1,000 


1.000 
50,000 


800 

0 

97,600 

6,000 


48,631 


1,121 


306 
300 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
316 
316 
317 
318 
319 
820 
321 
822 
823 
824 
326 
326 
327 


330 
331 
332 
338 
334 
336 


6,000  j  337 

4,000  ,  388 

0  '  xto 


0 
1,600 


840 
341 
342 


880     848 
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Name. 


Expenses 
iu  collegiate 
department. 


Living  ex- 
penses. 


I' 

i 


^2 


Library. 


§ 


35 


36 


9r 


38 


99 


30 


31 


33 


University  of  Oregon . . 

Pacific  University 

La  Fayette  Seminary ... 
McMinnville  College. . . 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University. 
Portland  University ... 


300 
391 
392 
303 


PKNXSYLVANIA. 

Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  College 

Ha  verford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College. . 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania  ... 

Duqaeane  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Susqnehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

BBODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University 


SOUTH  CApOUKA. 


College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Allen  dniversity 

South  Carolina  College , 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflln  University 

Wolford  College , 


$10 
45 
26 
33 
35 
24 
52 
bO 


100 

50 
40 
00 
39 
50 
6 


$100 
«0 
67 
120 


150 

151 
146 
140 
200 


$130 
125 

76 
175 
100 

75 
110 
108 


200 
193 


50 


140 


140 
275 
200 
180 


60 

100 

30 

50 

43 

150 

0 

50 

25 

0 

48 

36 


130 
134 
100 
80 
85 

"iso' 


190 
181 
150 
90 
95 
850 
175 


77 
100 
85 


77 
150 
106 
250 


160 
75 
60 
40 

a60 
0 

200 


165 


225 
72 
310 


105 


&250 
100 
129 


300 
250 
250 
92 
400 
171 
250 


45 


10 


175 
110 

40 
123 
115 
75 
65 
50 
120 


120 
157 


800 


214 
125 


150 

150 

100. 

99 


27 


35 


84 


ICO 


10 


6.000 

8,000 

200 

2,700 

500 

500 

4,367 

2,500 


15,000 

10,200 

4.500 

50,000 

4,000 

6.000 

44,000 

1.800 

6,800 

25,500- 

23,000 

6,000 

3,000 

33,000 

31, 214 

16,000 

14,000 

14,000 

4,663 

12,000 

3,000 

8,000 

135,000 

2,000 

2,000 

5,000 

97,000 

12,036 

17,600 

7,500 

200 

13,000 


90,000 


12,000 
800 


4,000 
500 
300 
300 
200 

2.543 
500 


3,000 

2,000 
200 


5,000 


200 
1,000 
7,000 
2,958 


4.000 

10.000 

300 

2,000 


800 

60,000 

1.000 

500 


2,000 


500 
40 


20,000 


1,000 


150 


30,000 
1.000 
5,000 
7,000 
2,000 

12,000 


50 
2,000 


1,500 


a  For  classical  course;  $100  for  technical  courses. 
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i 

S 


3S 


$164,000 
1U0,000 
0 
85.000 
7,000 
4,048 
40,000 


346,000 

148.000 
11,000 
0 
120,000 
100,000 
M5,829 


182.000 
902,000 
205,000 
00,000 

0 
650,000 
350.000 
400,000 
407,650 
200.000 
4,475 
200,000 

0 


1,873,043 

0 

0 

43,000 

1,000,000 

517.000 

250,000 


0 
271,935 


1, 160, 000 


203,700 
0 

0 
0 
82.000 
«,000 
32,000 
0 
65,000 


Income. 


-a 

I 


9€ 


sr 


$3,700 
4.000 

GOO 
1.500 
2.000 

655 
5,300 
6,500 


65,200 

8.397 

2,806 

40,000 

5,000 

200 

500 


7,000 
11,000 
13,548 

5,000 
19,000 
33,000 
0 
15,000 
260 
12.200 

2,614 


337, 524 


10,000 

5,000 

24,000 

0 

49,613 


2,000 
14,366 


100,000 


80 
1,200 

800 
3,600 

750 
5.500 
2,500 
8.000 
8,610 


$11,000 

5,042 

0 

8,500 

1,000 

900 

3.600 

0 


15.500 

6,863 

524 

0 

6,500 

6,500 

17,290 


6,800 
16,000 
10,048 

8.360 
0 
18,000 
16,000 
17,500 
16, 517 

8,000 
218 


0 
'86,' 496 


0 
2,000 

0 
31,020 
12.800 


0 
12,379 


70,000 


11,280 
0 

0 
0 
6,000 
4.500 
2.000 
0 
4,271 


ill 


SH 


$30,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,760 


215.466 


125,000 


0 

0 

0 

61,128 

,0 


2,000 
0 

0 
28.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
$37,000 
0 


40 


0 
$2,000 

900 
0 
0 
0 

600 
0 


1,600 

580 

0 

0 

0 

24,918 


3,700 
0 

1,225 
0 

4,000 
0 

8,500 
17,600 

5,500 

3,000 

1,174 


2,000 

0 

0 

9,371 

4,434 


0 
300 

8,500 

1,100 
0 
0 

1,000 
11,000 

5,110 


I 

3 


41 


$44,700 
11,042 
1,500 
5,000 
8,000 
1,555 
9.400 
6,500 


82.450 

11,800 
8,910 

40,000 

11,500 
6,700 

42,703 


17,500 
27,000 
24,821 

8,350 
28.000 
51,000 
24,500 
50,000 
22,277 
23,200 

4,006 


215,466 


549,019 


12,000 
7.000 
24,000 
128.  610 
66,347 


2,000 
26,745 


170,000 


13, 810 
1,600 

4,800 
82,790 

6,750 
10.000 

5.500 
14,000 
13,000 


I 


49 


3U 
345 
346 
347 
$2,000  !  848 
280  I  349 


116,000  G52 

12,812  I 
360 
0  , 
10,000  ' 
3,000 


25, 515  ; 


8,600  , 


4,000 

962,000 

80,000 


100.000 

81,000 

400 


800 


8,961 


1,000 


8.000 


0 
1,021 


1,000 


b  Includes  tuition. 
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394 
3H5 
89<i 
397 
898 


400 
401 


405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
410 
420 
421 

422 


423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 

4;<o 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 


438 
430 


Name. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Piorre  I" Diversity 
Hlack  Mills  College, 
Dakiita  Iniversity 
Uiiiversitvof  South  Dakota 
Vauktou  CuUege 

TBNNES8SE. 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

King  College 

Sout II  western  Presbyterian  Uni 


403  H 

404  S( 


K 
U 
Ci 
B< 
M 
CI 
M 
C« 
Va 

Fisk  University 

Ko;rer  WillianiB  University 
Tniv  ersitv  of  Nashville 
VaiKlerbilt  University 
University  ot  the  Soulh 

Bunitt  College 

Sweetwater  College 
Greeneville  and  Tusoulam  Col 

lego. 
Washington  College 


St.  Edward's  College 
University  of  Texas  .. 
Howard  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 
I*ol vtechnic  College . . 
St.  Mary's  University 
Southwestern  University 

Wjley  University 

St.  Lonis  College 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add- Ran  Christian  University' 

Baj'lor  University 

Paal  Quinn  College 


UTAH. 


Brig  ham  Young  College* 
University  of  Utah 


University    of     Vermont    and 

state  Agricultural  College. 
Middlebury  College 


*  Statistics  of  1805-90. 
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SI 


34 


♦W,400 
16,000 
70,0UO 
125,000 
130,060 


150.000 
80,000 
60,000 

100,000 

10,000 
50,000 

100,000 
588,000 
100,000 
20,000 
125,000 
80,000 
10,000 
75,000 
105,000 
850,000 
150.000 
800,000 
575,000 
250.000 
15.000 
10.000 
27,000 

35.000 


100,000 
500.000 
50,000 
25.000 
125,000 
25,000 
170,000 
100.000 
36,000 
1»,000 
50,000 
87,500 
140,000 
200,000 
100,000 


140.000 
280,000 


'     «0,000 
t     100,000 


Is 


Income. 


*3 


33 


$20,000 

0 

0 

40,000 


7,000 

22,000 

190,000 


0 
70,000 

0 

425,000 

86,000 

0 
226,000 


0 

80,000 

10,000 

50,000 

0 

8,800 

,180,000 

160,000 


36 


5,000 


678,000 


0 

70.000 

84,(MK) 

0 

8,500 


M.427 
100,000 


406,000 
370,000 


$1,250 
8,457 
8,722 
4,068 


1,897 
2,890 
2,600 

4,000 

500 
8,500 

500 
5,822 
0,600 
4,500 
2,199 


8,000 
8,200 
10,500 
5,436 
1,500 
7,000 
40,000 
16,000 
6,000 
2,000 
2.200 

1,750 


80,000 


7,500 
8,000 

12,000 
8,000 
1,810 

15,000 
2,000 

10,000 
5,500 
6,000 
9,000 

19,250 
2,250 


2,500 
5,056 


10,291 
1,500 


$800 

0 

122 

900 


178 

800 

10,000 


0 
4,200 

0 
25,410 
4,800 

0 
6,760 


0 

1,600 

350 

8,000 


0 
60,000 
9,600 


400 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,500 

8,400 

0 

100 


15,000 
0 


15,560 

18,000 


B  P. 


38 


0 

0 

$20,000 

0 


0 
0 

450 
0 

0 
0 


20,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
22,500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2ll 


cS 


99 


40 


$37,000 
0 
0 
0 


0 
60,000 


6,000  ' 
2,400 


22.000 
0 


41 


$1,250 
3, 579  I 
929  I 
100  I 


1,952 

0 

2,000 

3,000 
I 
0  I 
0  « 

13,800 
497 
1,960 
1,800 
8,642 


894 


397 


7,000 


8,000  ,  402 


500    1  403 

12,700    404 


1,000  , 
0 
85,000 


0 

700 

7,500 

31. 145 

8.000 

50,000 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

200 


150 
36,365 


5,350 


500 


'I 


2,150 


1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,965 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

8,644 


14,442 
1,100 


2,000  I  422 


15,000 
9,000 

0  I 


100 


17,500 
65,056 


200 


BD  97- 


-109 


a  Indades  taitiou. 
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453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 


460 
401 
462 


463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 


472 


V  asnon  uoiiego 

Colfax  College* 

Walla  Walla  Colleco 

University  of  WaahiDgton. 

Gonzaga  College < 

Whitworth  College 

Puget  Sound  University... 
Whitman  College 


WEST  VIROmiA. 


Barboaraville  College 

Bethan  v  College 

West  \'^irgiiua  University  . 


WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House , 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  Collejee , 

Serainaryof  St  Francis  of  Sales 
Northwestern  University 


WYOMma. 
University  of  Wyoming  . 


2 
36 
20 
(a) 
36 
60 
12 


33 


32 


00 
133 


150 
57 
150 


120 
67 
150 


90 
120 


120 


57 
&165 


99 


1^ 
I 


98    99 


Library. 


1 


$240 
107 
225 
175 
140 
140 
250 
150 
175 
150 


132 


99 

171 
250 
200 
95 
200 


150 
114 
200 


175 
200 


0 
0 
0 

200  i  13 
170 


30 


100 


126 


31 


9,000 
600 
40,000 
10,000 
300 
15,000 
30,000 
13.000 
20,000 
10,000 


1,030 
250 
700 
7,000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,500 
5,000 


600 
2,000 
15.000 


15,097 

23,000 
6,000 

48.500 
3,000 
9.200 
9,000 

13,000 
3,199 


4,680 


.a 

§ 


39 


100 


3,000 
10,000 
2.500 


3,000 


720 
200 


5,000 


500 
1,000 
1.500 


200 
1.500 
3,000 


8,000 

5.000 

500 

12.000 

1.040 

1,050 

2.000 

1,200 

500 


52 

It 


33 


$12,0^-0 
590 


10,0- HI  ' 
Si'O 

15,(H>i  , 

Ki,  4W 
75,  ikO 
30,  0»n) 
25.01O 


l,4i-^ 

ir.o , 
i,2r)8 

25.  (W'.i  , 


5.W 
2,5UU 


1,0"(>  ' 
lOO.Oi-O, 

I 
I 

35, 000  f 
40,  (Hwi  i 
2.  D'.H)  I 
240*.  (^«}  I 
8,0fi0l 
2,700 
10.0UO 


10,000 


3,  000  I      50, 000 


•Statistics  of  1895-96. 


a  Free  to  residents ;  $18  to  nonresidents. 


b  Includes  tuition. 
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&2 


•a 


34 


I 
h 


35 


Income. 


I 

5 


36 


II 


37 


it.  ^ 

Ill 


38 


-I 


39 


i 

as 

© 


40 


i 

o 
H 


4i 


I 


49 


1110. 000 
4,000 

1,000.000 
100,000 
12,000 
100,000 
200,000 
400,000 
100.000 
125,000 


32,000 
12.000 
50,000 
500,000 


$100,000 

11,000 

a44,100 

10,000 

0 

140,000 

644,682 

265,000 

40,000 

125.900 


$9,000 
3.000 

52,263 
2,664 
4,200 
1,673 
9,900 
7,500 
4,000 
730 


5,726 

1,600 

2,483 

0 


16.000 

125 

20.861 

600 

0 

7,716 

31.500 

16,200 

2,200 

3,954 


0 
0 
$50,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15,000 


0 

0 

0 

70,000 


$4,000 

0 

6,301 

5,194 

500 

0 

0 

0 

2,900 

0 


1,820 

200 

12,294 

0 


$19,000 
8,125 
129,425 
8,458 
4,700 
9,388 
41,400 
23,700 
9.100 
19,684 


7,546 

1,800 

14,777 

70,000 


$3, 125  442 

40  443 

80, 81U  444 

445 


446 

447 

6. 000  448 
5, 500  449 
5, 300  450 
451 


2.000 


452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 


25,000 
150.000 
25,000 


20,000 
200,000 
250,000 


220,000 

335,000 

40,000 

1,500,000 

33,oeo 

130.000 
100,000 
200,000 
65,000 


100,000 


0 

0 

85,000 


0 

0 

114,750 


215,000 

400,000 

24,000 

532,000 

83,743 

0 

250,000 

0 

0 


2.000 
6,510 
5,300 


1,100 
6,000 
4.104 


5,300 

10,500 

2,368 

8,000 

2,189 

6,000 

200 

35,000 

1.000 


1,871 


0 

0 

4,600 


0 

0 

6,708 


6.800 

15,000 

1,200 

21.000 

1,837 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1,060 


0 
0 
0 
283,476 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7,602 


0 

0 

$17,000 


0 
0 
0 
37,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


87,000 


1.200 

10, 300 

0 


450 
0 
0 


14,100 

0 

0 

49,731 

630 

0 

4,800 

0 

18,000 


3.200 
16, 810 
0.900 


1,550 

6,000 

63.862 


26,200 

25,500 

3,568 

394, 207 

4.656 

6,000 

20,000 

35,000 

13,000 


45,873 


400 
700 


50, 000     459 


i  460 

<  4(31 

462 


112.000 
15,000 
15,538 


149 

500 

1,500 


463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 


472 
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Table  ZS.— Statistics  of  ooUeget 


Location. 


CAUFOBNIA. 

Mills  College  . . 

ILUNOI8. 

Rockford 

MABTIJLND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


4  Cambridge 

5  '  Northampton  .. 

6  ;  South  Hadley  . . 

7  ;  Wellesley 


Name. 


NEW  JEBSBT. 

Princeton 


NEW  YOBK. 


13 


Aurora , 

Elmira 

New  York 

Poughkeopsie  .. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bryn  Mawr 

VIBQINIA. 

Lynchburg  


Mills  CoUege 

Rockford  College 

Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore. 

Radcliffe  College 

Smith  College  

Mount  Holyoke  College 
WeUesley  College 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  College 

Elmira  College* 

Barnard  College 

Vassar  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


Randolph-Macon  Wo- 
man's College. 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


None . 


None  . 


M.E. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Tear 

of 
open- 
ing. 


II 


None  . 
None  . 
None  . 
None  . 


None  . 


None 

Presb 

None 

None 


1871  I    0 


1849       0 


1879  0 

1875  0 

1837  0 

1875  0 


-  3 


5* 


Students. 


•a.i 
9  !io 


a 


11 


12 


10 


12 


16 


1887 


I 

1868  ,  0 

1855  t  0 

1889  I  0 

1866  0 


None '  1885 


1 
M.E.SO  ..'  1893 


94  0 

22  37 

0  41 

6  69 


20     4 


0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

33 

0 

12 

0 

22 

3 

10 

6!  25   13 


2   19  92 


16     0 


94  0 

22  37 

0  41 

6  69 


20    10 


19 


a 

s 
a 

1 

o 
13  14 


13 


14  5  14 
14  4  14 
2   33     2 

45j  12i  45 


12  22   12 


6   10     9 


12|    0  140 


38     2|  185 


236     5  341 


39  369 

886     3  932* 
3391    0 

6971  37  734 


14 


0  2r 


88  0  88, 
,,  98!  0  158 

0  85l  49  303 
0  532  11  543 

I 


243  46 


50  123  0  173! 


*  StatisUos  of  1895-4M. 
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/or  womtn.  Division  A. 


•    ■ 

•s's 

11-3 
£:  S 


Ex.     I 
pensM    Anniial 


J5  5Z1 


in  col- 
legiate 
depart- 
ment. { 


|i| 


living 
ex- 


--  rt 

!    i     . 

0  15$175|.. 


dO    91 


$350  5,800 


3'    «0....|$225 


125 


0  5 
0,100' 

01  23 
0.  46 

i 


<^  1 


20O     0 

100 
75.... 
175L 


1 


IfiJ  1 


$10  800 


0,  oi  lOo!      5 

0,  3  76.... 

0^  8  150|     15 

2  7  100 


14  33   100 


1 


75 


15 


Library. 


260 


250 


350 


176 


10,000 

6.000 

16,000 

47,444 


350 


800 


275  325 


185  200 


6,000 


7,000 


2,000 


99 


ti 


93 


.  $10, 000 


1,500 


550 


16,000 


44,000 


17,000 
27,825 
40,000 
147,000 


6, 095     400     5, 275 

6,000 30,000 

l.OOOJ    200!    7,310 
26, 000 1. 500 163, 700 


9 


% 

I 


94 


$800,000 


150,000 


688,000 


25.000 


7,000100,000     800,000;i.000,000 


1,000 


150.000 

650,533 

250.000 

1,148,400 


192,025 
182,000 
618,000 
866,000 


Income. 


95 


$75, 000  $54. 300  $3. 105 


42,580 


869,000 


225,000 
667,389 
241,675 
132,000 


200,000 
73,000 
28,749 

997,666 


2,000 


180,000 


102,000 


3 


96      97 


26,424 


25,800 


2,451 


21,000 


58,272  9,000 
96,990  44,408 
68. 443  12, 225 
216,13110,315 


8,000' 


2 

O 

I 


98 


.9 

I 


99 


53 

I 


30 


0  $57, 405!. 


$519 


16,600 


29,894 


62,900 


$50,000|   3 


0   67.272 4 

81,082172,480    13,935  5 

0  80,608113,746  6 

0  225  446    11,149^  7 


0.    8,000 


2,500    8 


8,90010,002  3*ii,209  46.111|    1.600i    9 

25,244   3,000  0   28,244' 1 10 

19,780       919  0  20,699,262,5181  11 

56,170  32,562  170,367  259,090   10,000  12 


27,000  60,000 


16,000 


5,800 


0  77,000 


4,000 


25,800 


25,000  13 


8, 000  14 
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Table  9d,—8UUisUc9ofool1ege8f9r 


Looation. 


Name. 


LOUISIANA. 

42     Clinton 


43  Mansfield. 

44  Minden... 


Silliman  Female  Ckillegiate 

Inntitute. 
Mansfield  Female  College  . . 
Minden  Female  College *. . . 


<•       MAINE. 


45  Deeriug  ... 

46  Kenta  HiU. 


MARYLAND. 


47  Baltimore.... 

48  Freilerick  ... 

49  Haeerdtown . 

50  Lutherville.. 


51 


I 

MASSACHUSETTS.     | 

Auburudale  ....-- 

MINNESOTA. 

52     Albert  Lea 


Westbrook  Seminary 

Maine   Weeleyan    Female 

College. 


Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  . . 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College  * 

Maryland  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

53     niue  Mountain  . 


Lasell  Seminary. 


Albert  Lea  College., 


54  Brookhaven  .. 

55  Clinton 

56  Columbus  .... 

57  French  Camp . 

58  Jackson 

59  McComb 

60  Meridian 

61  1 do 


62  Oxford 

63  Pontotoc 

64  Port  Gibson  . . 

65  Water  Valley. 


Blue  Mountain  Female 
College. 

Whitworth  Female  College. 

Hillman  College* 

Industrial  Institute  and 
College. 

Central  Mississippi  Insti- 
tute. 

Belbaven  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

McComb  City  Female  In- 
stitute. 

East  Mississippi  Female 
College. 

Stone  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Union  Female  College 

ChickHNaw  Female  College. 

Port  Gibson  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton  College 


66  Columbia . 

67  ! do 

Favette... 
Fulton. 


Independence  . 
»in, 


Jennings 

72  I  Lexington 

73    do.... 

74  I do  .... 

75  I  Liberty... 


76  Mexico 

77  Nevada 

78  I  St.  Charles. 


Christian  College. ....... 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College. . 
Synod  leal  Female  College . . 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth   Aull   Female 

Seminary. 
Liberty  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Hardin  College 

Cottey  Female  College 

Linden  wood  Female  College 
*  Statistics  of 


R«ligioua 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


j  Pro- 
'  fess- 
t  ors 
I  and 

In- 
Year  Irtr  act- 
oi    I  on. 

'  -'I 


PT«ab. 

M.E.. 
None  . 

Univ 

M.B 

RC 

Reformed... 

Luth 

Luth 

None 

Prwb 

None 

M.B 

None  ...... 

None 

Preeb 

None 

None 

M.E 

Bapt 

Cumb.Presb 

Preeb 

M.E 

None 

Christian... 

Bapt 

M.  E.  So.... 

Presb 

Presb 

None 

Bapt 

M.  E.  So.... 
Presb 

None 

Bapt 

M.  E.  So.... 

Preeb 

1895-96. 


1862 

1855 
1  1868 


1834  I 
1864 


1895 
1893 
1852 
1853 


1851 


1885 

1873 

1857  ! 
1853  I 
1885  ' 

1886 

1894 

1894 

1869 

1893 

1854 
1854 
1843 

1894 


1851 
1856 
1844 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1855 
1869 
1859 

1890 

1873 
1884 
1830 


StodenU. 


31   38 

...|  24 
60,  45 


^    3l  = 

o  I  fi  i  o 


•  to  II  19 


55 


6  70  21 

.J    5   12 


I 


^1 


50  65 

13,  29   15  68 

8,... I-     .;..- 

6     5,..-,  81 


.124    8 


.    70 
.145 


3100  21 
.    17     1 


2117  4 
1  151  9, 
..120  22^ 
..    86  12, 


111  20     0,  26 127i    0  153  2» 


o!    7| 


I 

J  J 


I 


0   13   23' 

'      I       I 


0  36     5i 


2; 


11    30i  16 
6,  20,  _ 
19'     O2IOI139 

4i  15   10   3o| 

10,...;  261102 


I  J 


...233   18 

..  133  12 
5105  3; 
1350  12! 

...I  55'    2 


12 


16  144   10 
18   10   36|...    61     3 


J 


32   35  107 

lo'     81  53 

'       I      I 
25   60,  75 

20  201  35, 

19,     51  30 

21  25   65 

I 

24!  40100 
28. ..(116 

47'  47 
30!  97 

15|  18 

.  '22!  76 
12   23;  73 


24 


..'253  17 
2  79'    7 

0,150... 

0  75     3 
2.  66     0 

011l|    6 

L 

3 167  9^ 
..1144  23 

1  95)    « 
1 128  11 

2|6»|    1 

.71 20... 

5  103  iC 
2!  110'    8 


0;  201  40,     0  60    7 


1 
10'  20116' 


I  . 
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Table  dQ.—StatisHea  of  colleges  fo\ 


Looation. 


Name. 


RAligions 
denominft- 
tion  con- 
trolling. 


Pro- 
fess- 
ors 
and 

w    ;  in- 

Year  atruct 

ot    I  ors. 
open- 


StadenU. 


I 


i 


111 

OHO 


lOll 


19 


116 
117 
118 

119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 


125 
126 
127 


128 

129 

130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 


142 


143 


TENNE88BB— cont'd 


Franklin  . 
OaUatin  .. 
Jackson  .. 


Murfireesboro. 
Nashville 


....do 

Pulaski 

Bogersville . 
Wmohester. 

TEXAS. 


Belton 

Bonham  

CbapelHill.. 

yiBOINIA. 

Abingdon  ... 

.....do 

Bristol 


Bnena  Vista — 
Charlottesville  . 


Danville . 


do... 

Hollins  . 
Marion  . , 
Norfolk 


Petersburg . 
Richmond  . . 
Staunton  . . . 
Winchester. 


WK8T  VIBOINIA. 

Parkorsburg 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Tennessee  Female  College. . 

Howard  Female  CoUege*. . . 

Memphis  Conference  Fe- 
male Institute. 

Soule  Femaie  College 

Nashville  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Svnodical  Female  College . . 

Mary  Sharp  College  * 


Baylor  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

Chapel  Hill  Female  College 


Martha  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

StonewallJackson  Female 
Institute. 

Southwest  Yirginia  Insti- 
tute.* 

Young  Ladies'  College* — 

Albemarle  College  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Danville  College  for  Young 
Ladies,  a 

Boanoke  Female  College . . . 

Hollins  Institute 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Southern  Female  College. . . 

Woman's  College 


Virginia  Femaie  Institute 
Valley  Female  College ... 


Parkersbnrg  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Milwaukee-Downer  CoUege 


None ..... 
None .... 
M.B 

M.E 

M.B.S0  .... 

Preeb.... 

M.B 

Preeb.... 
Bapt 

Bapt 

Christian . . . 
M.E.80. 

M.E 

Presb.... 

Bapt 

Luth 

Bapt 

M.E.  So. 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Luth  .... 
None  .... 

None  — 

Bapt 

P.E 

M.E.  So. 

None 


Cong,     and 
Presb. 


1856 
1837 
1843 


1880 

1866 
1870 
1849 
1851 


1845 
1867 
1854 


1860 

1869 

1884 

1894 
1867 

1883 


1842 
1873 
1878 

1863 
1854 
1844 
1872 


1872 


1895 


80 
30' 
160,  37 


56 


&oaoo. 

331071 


20 


48  61 


25,  75150 

41-    8 
48... 


161 


13   40 

6   30 

I 
8   12 


7   20 
6 


4     8 

_  5... 

9  20   11 

2  6  28 

2  13   16 

4I    8  10 
8   11... 

3  12... 
2     8     6 


0   16. 


40  80 
20'  20 


30  40 


r 

..163 

..I  40 
88  70 

I 

15   76 
50150 


16  22 


1120,    0; 

.|188|  211 

4! 

9il73|  8 
51961  16 
110( 


625»  12 
..lOe'  7 
2   85     • 


0  TO     S| 
10  56     5 


-.174 
3  71 
•  179 


11; 


0100  2 
5205  29 
..  69  1 
1   45     2 


14'...    301    0 


149,  22  . . .  171    7 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 

a  Name  changed  to  Randolph-Macon  Institute  and  made  a  preparatory  school  for  Randolph-Hacon 
Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Annua] 
expfu 

Annoft] 

1 

1 

1 

1 
It 

1 

1 

Income. 

Bene- 
fac. 
tiont. 

■"" 

cTin 

coUeg« 

,depart- 

1  mrnt. 

Uving 
ex- 

pensee. 

From 

Sue- 

tive 

ftmds. 

From 

taition 

fee*. 

From 
StAteor 
munici- 
paUp- 
proprU- 

Uons. 

From 

other 

soiiroee. 

ToUl 

in. 
come. 

1 

1 

O 

1 

i 
^ 

|I3  i4;ift 

1« 

tr 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

9A 

911 

'          1 

•so'      0$150.... 

1700 

500 

6,000 

450 
1,250 

3,000 
2,000 
1.000 
1,500 

2,500 

435 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
5,600 

$800 

300 

5,000 

850 

"i'ioo 

6.000 
2,000 

3,000 

5,050 

200 

1,500 
1,000 

0 
12 

250 

2,000 

2.500 

225 

1,500 

$10,000 
25,000 
50,000 

15.000 
140,000 

150,000 
50,000 
45,000 
20,000 

100,000 
8,000 
12,000 

50,000 

20,000 

160,000 

40,000 
8,000 

15,000 

25,000 
150,000 

15,000 
100,000 

$6,000 
5,000 
18,000 



$3,000 

$0,000 
6,000 
18,000 

0 
0 

116 

117 

i   50,    $6;  113il36 

118 

70      0 
70.... 

0 
0 

0 
$30,000 

0 
0 

0 
$1,800 

0 

110 

266I.... 

0  120 

t   75      0  200!.... 

50....i  lOOl  150 
;   34      2  120  ... . 

20,000 
8,000 
6,000 

0 
0 

20.000 

(1 

10,000 

40.000 
9.800 
16,000 

6 

121 
122 
1?3 

0 

0 
0 

0 

124 

1 

1    50      2     82 
45,      9  126 
45,      3   100^ 

150 

15,000 
5,550 
2,500 

8,000 

0 
0 
0 

20, «« 
500 

8,000 

35.000 
5,559 
8,000 

16.000 

$10,000 
0 

126 

126 
1?7 

1 
!    40 

1 
1 

128 

....    125 

.... 

^v» 

! 

■    i 

180 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

6,000 

6,000 

6 

0 

6 

400 

0 

ni 

35....    ioo".. 

50 

350 

900 

2,000 

800 

200 

2,000 

18? 

50      01  120 

8,100 

2.385 
20,000 

2,000 
12,000 

0 

6 

0 

2,730 
0 

3,100 

5,115 
20,  (KM) 

2,000 
12,000 

188 

1        1 
50....    126'.... 

184 

»....'  186.... 
35      5  100,  iia 

0 

0 

135 
136 

1 

60 
85 

12j  135 

150 

0 

0 

" 

0 

137 
188 

. . -      150 

65,000 
60,000 
16,000 

6,500 

65,000 

' 

. ,' 

18,000 

0 

0 



18,000 

189 

50....    250 

185 
250 

1,500 
500 

350 

4,050 

1,000 
7.000 

140 

1   45....    110 

2.500 

2,500 

141 

1 

i 
1«0 

14? 

120 

1 

250 

150,000 

6,000 

11,801 

0 

14,785 

32,586 

2,000 

143 
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Table  40.— Siaihtm 


I 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18  I 

19  ' 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33  I 

34 

35  1 

36  I 
37 


Aaburn,  AIa 

Fort  CoIliDS,  Colo 

Golden.  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Atlanta,  (ta 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Orono.Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

College  Park,  Md 

Ainheret,  Mass 

Hoston,  MtiHS 

Worceftter,  Mans 

Agricultural  College,  Mich 

Uough ton,  Mich , 

Agricultural  College,  Miss.. 

A\  eHtslde,  Miss 

Bozeman,  Mont «.... 

Durham.N.H 

Hoboken,N.J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Mesilh*  Park.N.Mex 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

Pot8dam,N.Y 

Troy,N.Y 

West  Point,  N.Y 

Greensboro,  N.  C i 

Kaleigh.N.C ' 

Fargo.N.Dak I 

(Jlevelaud,  Ohio 

Stillwater.  Okla ' 

Corvallia,  Oreg j 

Kingston,  B.! 

Charleston,  S.  C ' 

Clemson  College,  S.  C | 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

College  Station,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah ' 

Northfleld,Vt | 

Blacksburg,  Va ' 

Lexington,  Va * I 

Pullman,  Wash 


Alabamft  Agrienltitnd  and  Mechanical  College 

Colorado  State  Agritiultural  CoUege ' 

Colorado  State  School  of  Mines ! 

Storrs  Agricultural  College ' 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Students 

Bliss  School  of  Electricity i 

Georgia  State  School  of  Technology , 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology , 

Purdue  Unl  versi  ty i 

Kose  Poly  tec  hn  ic  I  nsti  tnte j 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College ' 

Kansas  State  Africultoral  CoUego j 

Uni  versi  ty  of  Maine - i 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusotta  Agricultural  College ' 

Massachusetta  Institute  of  Technology j 

"Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute ' 

Michigan  Agricultural  College ! 

Michigan  College  of  Mines I 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College i 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College j 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts , 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agiioultare  and  Mechanic  Arte. .  ^ 

Steven s  Institute  of  Teohnology 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines ' 

Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology I 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  * i 

Uniteti  States  Military  Academy | 

Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race. .. ; 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts...  i 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College ' 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science i 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College j 

Oregon  State  A  grlcultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ! 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy ' 

Clemson  Agricultural  College | 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Cidlege i 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas ' 

Utah  Agricultural  College ) 

Norwich  University , 

Virgin  ia  A  grionltural  and  Mechanical  College 

Virginia  MiliUry  Institute ' 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science i 


!! 


\m  I 


1^7^ 

l^^ 

1863  I 
1868  > 
1845; 
1859! 
18S7i 
1^  . 

ises , 

1*57, 

im  > 

18^>' 

l!*Tl 

im' 

1867  1 
1871 

isas'i 

1691 

im  ) 

i.v:4 ; 

lj«i  ' 
IBeS  I. 
l^i  I 
li^l  I 

]8ai 

IhT'i 

IJU-l  I 
lfc»3 
188 1 

lji76 
1H90 
1834 

1872 

lhV2 


*  Statiatics  of  1895-96. 
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Table  i0.—8tati»tic9  of  ickooU 


l\ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 


Name. 


Ex-     I  ' 

in  oolle-l   living  ,  c  I  a 
giaUj    J      ex-      ,  £•  1  2 

depart- 1  penstti.    "2  I 
ment.  ' 


Stevens  InHtitule  of  Teohnology ilffis'} * 

Newark  Te<hii ioal  School , 

Now  Moxi<o  College  of  A^culture  and  Mechanic  ArU |      0, 

New  Mexico  School  of  Minea j    10 

Thomas  S.  Clarksou  Memorial  School  of  Teohnology •    80 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  * 


United  Slatt's  Military  Academy. 

Agricultural  aud  Mechauical  College  for  the  Colored  Kace. . 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agricalture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College , 

RhcKle  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts — 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College , 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Dtah  Agricultural  College 

Norwich  University , 

Virginia  Ajsrricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science..., 


20.. 
0.. 
100.. 
0 


133 
100 
140 


152 
150 


133 


40 

3 

(«) 

^\ 

^\ 

65., 

30| 

75 


aI' 


70, 
120 
171 
140 


90 
190,. 


160, 
72' 
125 


2(K)  . 

811 
125 


0    35, 


0 
9 
0       0 

0,      0 


0  a, 

lOi  8, 

A." 

0|  6, 

Oi  68; 

0^  0, 

01  01 


J- 


..(  33 
4  200 
0     U 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 

a  Free  to  residents ;  $20  to  nonresidents. 

b  Free  to  residents;  $100  to  nonresidents. 


c  Free  to  residents ;  $80  to  nonresidents. 
d  Free  to  residents;  $15  to  nonresidents. 
e  Free  to  residents ;  $9  to  nonresidents. 
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0/  teeknology— Continue. 


Library,      j     g 


I 
3 

P4 


)I6        97 


11.011 
10, 000, 
3.P72 
5,281 
4G0 


1,741 

8,000 

626 


t 


li 

83 

I 


98 


J. 


12,475 
7, 4ftO 
8.270 
11,  IKK) 
17.018 
10,OCO 
36, 169  . 
1.800 
ia.080-, 
41, 041 
4.900! 

ao.ooO; 

12,503 
6,2311 
2.980; 
2,600 
4,6<j0| 

9,500. 

60ol. 

3,079 
300 
229: 

6,000 

40,0»4; 

600 
1.274. 
4,075! 
2,000 
3,400,. 
3,000: 
5,660 
5,000! 
2,500i 
5.815i 
150'. 
4.750 
4,899' 

12,500. 
2,900; 

IO.OO0I 
4,036 


$00,246 
01,414 
46,000 
12,000 
1,000 
5,500 
40,000 


300 
2.792; 
2,500 
2,000l 
6,360| 
3,975 

"406! 
0 
12,046 
8,000 
5,  000 
1,900 
7,640 
4.520 
3,000 
3,000 


750 

1,200 

89 

8,000 

6,351 

400 


230.000 

67.000 

22,000 

140,543 

43,675 

101,: 

26,000 

28,700 

300,000 

100,000 

107,230 

118,959 

16,100 

4,500 

10.000 

47,000 

50,000 

5,000 

32,000 

4,000 


20,044 
50j,000 
15,000 


600 
1,000 

'2*566 
5,600 

300; 

500, 
9,215, 

'3,466' 

3, 175 

"'666 
5,000 
1,836 


I 


I 


$143,818 

151, 275 

140,000 

101,000 

16,800 


1253,500 
150,000 

0 
136,000 

0 


150,000 
2,000,000 
395,000 
149,000 
425.000 
259,  7(K) 
191,666 
795,  896 

79,606 
233,000 
950.000 
500,000l 
341,626 
112,837 
104, 431 

85,000 
125,000 
183,  881 

337,000 

70,000 
45.000 
50,000 


15,000 
80,000 
16,000 
25,000 
69,336 
10,000 
22.896 
11,000 
30,000, 
31,  346' 
50,000 
7,600, 
62.OOOI 
50.000, 
45,000 


340,000 
510,000 
681,034 
502,344 
219, 912 

0 
105,000, 
860,  575' 
660,000; 
600,000! 
662,000, 

0 
114, 707. 
113, 575| 
23,000 
116,000 

450,000 

0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$5,983 

8,500 

30,000 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,228 

640 

216, 767 

26,000 

132 

0 

357 


125,000 
2, 000, 000 

43,500 

02,054 
107,500 
250,000  2, 

25,000 
100.000 
182,000 

85,000 
236,280 

80,000 

15,000 
819, 485 
166,800 

35,000 
170,000 
250,000 
150,000 


141, 766 
0, 
0 

126,000 

0, 

,000,000 

0, 

110,000, 

50,000 

0, 

160,000; 
o\ 

209,000 
0 
0 

344,312 
20,000 


1,600 
0 

37,860 

70 

571 

270 

1,607 

25,770 

0 

89 

8.892 

0' 

18, 000, 

0' 

0| 

16,000' 

0 

2, 074; 

36, 

S' 

1,000 

711 

8,000; 


$20,280 

6,000 

0 

4,468 

0 

0 

0 

70,000 

17.000 

30,000 

47,  730 

28,550: 

6,  9151 

6, 142' 
11, 120, 
57,719 
34,000 
43,780 
0 

5,915 

6,815 
0 

4,800 

20,  OOoi 


$8, 747, 
40,  OOol 
38,000, 
25,  000' 
4,000, 
0; 
22,500 

58,563 

o| 

37,  232' 

18. 100; 

20,000 

0 

1,200 

25,000 

26,000 

0 

11,200 

40,000 

22,  500 

6,914 

2,600 

5,500 


I 


$27,012 

37,000 

0, 

29,500l 

4,400, 

0 

Si 

37,  000; 

ol 

38.000, 
37,  OOOJ 
37,  000 
276,819 
37,000 
29,667 
12,  926 

0 
37,000 

0 
25,217 
11, 783 
37,000 
37,000 


$5,006 


10,000 
19,792 
5.000 


0 

87,000 

0 


6.611 
0 
0 

7,600 

0 

46,000 

0 

8,000 

1,910 
0 

9,266 
0 
0 
14,280 
0 
0 
20,659 

1,200 


0 

0 

7,500 

6,250 

5,500, 

0 

S' 

55.000, 
16,  5(M) 
60,000, 
5,900' 
8,  600 
27,500 
22,000 
3, 000 
15. 000; 
30,000 
15,666, 


0 

0 

0 

3,698 

2,500 

0 

29, 553 

0 

2,287 

11,  270 

27,  5351 

0 

8,715' 

1,800| 

3,0061 

0' 

13,080 

4,857 

14,  239 

1,981 

0 

4,873 

7,500 

0 
256 

175 


$61,045'              0  1 

82,000 i  2 

38,0001              0  8 

58,968! I  4 

8,400         $200  6 

9,681 6 

28,600 !  7 

100,000, 8 

142,116 :  0 

30.  OOO'i      8, 00<»  10 
125,249' 11 


0 
440. 525 

7, 713 
21,787 
37,000 

^\ 
37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

0' 
26. 000; 
37,000 

0 
31,500 
37, 000 

0 
29, 667 1 

0 


87.000 


401 
0 

1,795 
0 

3,4001 
0' 

3,401{ 

1,000! 

6,  000; 

ol 

0 
5,064 
0 
0,361 
5,812 
500 
11.641 
12,800 
3,008 


»4,  9201 
00.450 

276,  819 
65,  285 
68,227 

315,418 
60,000 

105. 192 
44,857 
68,228 
26, 493 
41,000 
62,  173 

64,850 

10, 070 
57, 619 

5,445 

1,50" 
32,  682 
449,  525 
17,  097 
39.429 
45,900 
63,000| 
40, 491 1 
46, 0.K), 
99.919 
31,500 
05,  266' 
50.  938, 

8, 636' 
82,  641 
64,812 

4,500 
77.  678 
52,000 
66,664 


12 

13 

0  14 

0  16 

0  16 

108, 100  17 

18 

10 

0  20 

21 

22 

23 

100  24 

25 


20,000  26 

50  27 

28 


.;30 

1 31 

.32 

.133 

034 

35 

36 

87 

38 


ED  97- 


-110 
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Table  41. — Technical,  professional,  and  special  courses  of  study  maintained  by  tmirent- 
ties  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes, 

[Note.— X  iadicates  that  tho  couraes  are  offered  by  the  several  institutions.] 


^'  :3!h 


— 

1 

— 

5 

_   1      1     _I      1      I 

'1 

17 

X 

18  19  20 

ALABAMA. 

1  1 

X  '  X     X 

St    l?prn'\ril  Collpffft                .      ........ 

X 

X  ,  X  .  »: 

i 

X 

X 
X 

X 

...'... 

X 
X 

SnriTi"  Hill  CoUi'ire 

*"l'** 

1 

...|  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

ABIZOXA. 

Uni  vor«ity  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS. 
A rlrirVlnliift  Methodist  Collc^'O 

X 

... 

X 

X 
X 
X 

1 

ix 

X 

X 

X 

( )ii5i<*hita  liuDt iaI  ( 'olle^^o         --• 

r" 

1 

X 

X 

A  rkjiiiHUH  Cun)borlAn(l  Coll6£r6  •-••-. 

"T" 

...1... 

1 

X 

V' 

X 

Utiiidrix  (^olii*i?(^               .--•- -- 

1 

"'\"' 

1 

1 

X 

Arkansas  Industrial  University  .... 
Phil^niiff  Smith  (vollecre             

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

...;  X 

...  __.l... 

X 

X 

X 
V 

... 

X 

X 

■■"1 " 

X 

...I... 

\foiintuin  Home  linutist  College • .... 

...1-.- 

X 

X 

Y 

X 

X 

X 

.,.!x 

CALirOBNIA. 

University  of  Ctdifornia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X   . .  - 

1 

A     .  -• 

"CniverBitv  of  the  Pacific 

; 

...l... 

X 

X 

x 

X 

Occidental  College 

•-'r-\--'\ 

...I... 

X 

St  Vincent's  ColTe""0 

1 

.    L.J... 

1 

X  ... 

California  College '      I 

•■•(  ■ 

i 

X  ... 

X  '... 

St.  Mary's  College ' 

1 

\"' 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institato 

1 

X  ' . . . 

.. 

X 

...   X 

St  Iijnatins  College    .... 

1 

1 

Santa  Clara  Collecre   ...  .  .......... 

..  I... 

X  1  X 

Pacific  Met hotlist  College 

X 

X 

1 

X 
X 
X 

X 

... 

X  !  X  '... 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University .  J 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x" 

X 

1 

... 

University  of  Southern  California  . . 

X    Xi  X 

COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado 

X 

X 

X 

X 

... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

... 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

x 

University  of  Denver 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

... 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale  University 

DSLAWAEE. 

Delaware  Colleire 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

... 

X 
X 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Columbian  University 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

... 

X 

... 

X 
X 

G  eorgetown  Uuiversi ty 

X 
X 
... 

Howard  Uni  versity 

X 

X 

X 

X 

... 

G  onzaga  College 

... 

... 

X 
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Table  41. — Tecknieal,  profeesionalf  and  special  ooureea  of  study  maintained  h\j  univerb-i- 
ties  and  cqilegesfor  men  and  for  both  sexes — Cou  tinned. 

[Note.— X  indicatea  that  the  oouTsea  are  offered  by  tho  sereral  institutions.] 


be 

a 

a 

Ei) 

B 

> 

4 

1 

a 
1 

s 

b 

c 

1 

c 

1              1 

1 

I 

1        i 

i 

< 

8 

i 

1 

2 

» 

sic                       .1 

'    'J     1    1    _ 

l^V 

IS 
X 

10  20 

FLOEIDA. 
John B  StMfion  Tin iveraitv ........ 

V 

V 

V 

Florida  State  A gricaltural  College.. 

X 

X 

1    r*' 

...1 

...    X 

X 
Y 

■"I  '\"' 

V 

X 

X 

V 

St.  Leo  Military  CoUeo'et 

..  .    X 

Seminary  West    of    the  Suwanee 
River. 

X 

y 

RoUiufi  Oollec^e  

... 

X 

X 

X 

USOBGIA. 

rnivcrsity  of  G eorgia 

AtLinta  Bantiat  CoUoffe 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

V 

X 
X 
y 

X 

Atlanta  University 

:::... ::: 

X 

y 

"x' 

i 

3forris  Brovm  Colle«^e 

X  1  X 

'x    -  - " 

V 

Xorth  Georgia  Agricultural  Collogo. 

... 

... 

X 
V 

...  I... 

Ensorv  College                                ...-. 

"■l 

X 

Clark  Cniversitv     .              

X     X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

'..- 

Xannie  Lou  Warthen  College....... 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Yoariff  L.  O.  Harris  College  ......... 

X 

IDAHO. 

Univcraitv  of  Idaho 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ILLINOIS. 

X 

y 

lUinoia  vVealr\'an  University  ....... 

X 

1 

St.Viat«iir'ii(Jolle«'e 

X 

Blackburn  I'niversity 

...1... 

X 

Cartha;^  College 

X ;... 

X  1... 

X 

X 

X 

Univeraity  of  lllinoia 

V      V 

X 

X 

X 

X  1  X 

St.Ii;Datiua  Colleee 

...'.-- 

1 

X 

Univen»itv  of  Chicago 

X 

X 
X 

....  X 

x' 

AQ.nin  College 

X 

X 

y 

Eureka  College 

v.y.vr.: 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Xorthiirt*atern  Universitv 

X 

X  1  X 

X 

X 

...1  X 

Ewing  College . 

1 

X 

Vort hern  Illinois  College 

X 

1 

^ 

X  ;  X 

Kttox  Colle*^ 

""1"' 

X 
X 
X 

X 

"'\-'- 

GreerColleee 

X 
X 

X 

Hiinoja  College 

1 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  Collece 

1 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

x 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

Lincoln  UnJverititv 

Moamoath  College -. 

N^ortliiir^stem  College... 

X 

X 

St  Bede  College 

X 

ChMddocV  College 

X 

X 

X 

St.  Francis  Solanna  Collefire 

X 

Aunmtsuia  Collepo 

X 

X 

X 

£)t.  JoaAT%li'a1){npA5ULTi  r!n1lAi]PA 

X 

Rh^rtl^tT  Oolle^e     . 

X 

X 

^VesiAeld  College' 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Wheaton  CoQege 

X 

INDIAKA. 

IMiasia  TTniveniift  V     . . . 

X 

FraakfiTi  f>>]l^^  " 

Do  Paaw  University 

X 

r-> 

X 
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Table  4 \.— Technical ,  professional,  and  special  courses  of  study  tnainMined  by  universi- 
ties and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  soxes — (Jontinned. 

[NoTB.—  A  indicates  that  the  conrsee  are  offered  by  the  aeveral  institations.j 


Institution. 

1 
1 

1 

a 

(3 

o 

4 

t 

1 

t 

c 

1 

j 

7 

e 

1 

i 

H 
10 

1.9 

1 

1 
■a 

45 

1 

? 

a 

r 

■c 

1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
i 

< 

§ 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

8 

i                 9 

11  Id  18 

16  16  1718119, 20 

INDIANA— continued. 

' 

Ix 

Bntlpr  Coil«»ifo 

X 

X 

x"x  ::'!::: 

X 

X 

1     ; 

1 

•       ' .  _  '.  y 

X    X 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
AGEIOULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES.^ 


CHANGBS  IN  THE  COURSE   OR  IN  THK   METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION   (FROM   PRESIDENTS' 

REPORTS). 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,— In  the  janior  year  studeuts  are  permitted  to  elect 
any  one  of  the  following  degree  courses  of  study :  Chemistry  and  agriculture,  mechan- 
ical and  civil  engineering,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  or  general  course, 
including  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  pharmacy. 

Arkanstu  Industrial  University. — Mineralogy  has  been  grouped  with  geology,  and 
the  two  made  a  separate  department  with  a  full  professor.  Civil  and  electrical  engi- 
neering have  each  been  made  independent  departments.  J*he  legislature  has  made 
appropriations  for  enlarging  the  equipment  in  mechanical^  electrical,  and  civil  engi- 
neering, and  horticulture;  also  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  department 
of  art,  to  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  instruction  in  the  practical  branches 
of  art  as  applied  to  the  useful  industries. 

Colorado  State  Agricultural  College.— Dixring  the  year  covered  by  this  report  ( 1896-97) 
all  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  have  been  strengthened  by  the  atldition  of 
another  year's  work.  The  change  was  found  necessary  in  order  the  better  to  prepare 
students  for  the  technical  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  the  college  makes  provi- 
sion. The  scholastic  standing  of  a  graduate  of  the  college  at  the  present  time  is 
almost  midway  between  that  of  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  high  schools  and  that 
of  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  universities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  manage- 
ment to  maintain  this  standard.  Elibrts  will  be  put  forth  to  improve  our  methods  of 
instruction  and  to  make  more  efficient  than  ever  before  the  literary,  scientifio,  and 
technical  work  already  provided  for.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  in  fix- 
ing the  standard  of  the  college  its  work  is  widely  differentiated  from  that  both  of 
the  high  school  and  the  university. 

Delaware  College. — The  system  of  departmental  libraries  referred  to  in  a  former 
report  has  been  maintained  and  a  large  well-lighted  reading  room  established. 
The  reading  room  contains  a  valuable  collection  otjoumals  and  periodicals  and  ref- 
erence booKS  upon  the  snbjects  of  history,  political  and  economic  science,  English 
lancruage  and  literature,  and  science  proper.  These  additional  facilities,  together 
with  the  increase  in  teaching  force  gained  by  a  redistribution  of  work,  have  greatly 
enlarged  our  instruction  in  English  and  economics.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  winter  course  of  thirteen  weeks  in  agriculture^  with  gratifying  results. 

University  of  Idaho, — A  ten  weeks'  course  of  instruction  m  dairying  and  another 
of  ten  weeks  in  domestic  science  have  been  added. 

University  of  Illinois.— A  school  of  law  has  been  established  and  a  school  of  library 
economy. 

Purdue  University, — We  have  greatly  enlarged  our  courses  in  railway  engineering. 
The  number  of  students  has  increased,  but  it  is  our  settled  policy  to  use  our  efforts 
in  the  line  of  improving  the  qnalitjjr  of  our  work  rather  than  in  the  line  of  increas- 
ing onr  attendance.  More  attention  has  been  and  will  be  paid  to  post-graduate 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  enrolled  50  post-graduate  students  during 
the  present  year.  Beginning  with  the  next  school  year  the  degrees  of  bachelor  oT 
civil,  of  electrical,  and  of  mechanical  engineering  will  be  abolished  and  we  shall 
substitute  in  their  places  bachelor  of  science  in  civil  engineering,  etc. 

Iowa  State  College  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.— An  entire  year  has  been 
added  to  the  courses  of  stndy,  excepting  those  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 
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Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. — On  the  whole  the  post  year  has  been  the  most 
saccessfal  in  the  history  of  the  college.  A  new  board  of  regents  has  undertaken  a 
reorganization  of  the  college  along  lines  yet  to  be  developed^  but  especially  foster- 
ing sociolo^^ical  stndy  in  the  cnrriculnm.  The  majority  of  the  faculty  retire  at  the 
close  of  this  college  year,  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will  being  president  elect. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. — The  most  notable  growth  has 
been  in  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  board  of  trustees,  dissatisfied 
with  the  want  of  progress  in  civil  engineering,  have  reorganized  that  course  of 
study.  The  good  results  which  are  expected  to  follow  the  change  I  hope  I  shall 
have' the  pleasure  of  noting  in  my  next  report.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  depart- 
ments of  botany,  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  geology,  and  physics  made  addi- 
tional accommodations  necessary  for  these  and  their  equipment.  A  new  building 
has  been  placed  under  contract  for  this  purpose. 

Unirevsity  of  Maine, — The  most  important  changes  of  the  year  have  been  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  of  $20,000  annually,  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses,  and  the  change  of  name  from  the  '* Trustees  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  to  the  "University  of  Maine." 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, — The  departments  of  farmers*  institutes  and  State 
entomologist  are  engaged  in  tlie  university  extension  movement,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced arc  doing  a  good  work  in  diffusing  agricultnral  information,  especiailly  among 
the  more  mature  and  thinking  members  of  the  rural  communities. 

Masaaehusetts  Agricultural  College. — In  the  regular  course  descriptive  geometry  has 
been  droi>ped  and  practical  work  in  laboratory  physics  substituted.  In  the  elective 
studies  courses  on  geology  and  modern  history  are  offered.  The  dairy  and  short 
winter  courses  were  opened  for  the  first  time  this  year,  17  persons  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  thus  offered.  The  20  acres  purchased  by  the  State  (see  p. 
1276  of  1895-96  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education)  have  been  broken  up  and  prepared 
for  orcliard  and  nurserios.  This  year  closes  the  thirtieth  of  the  existence  of  the 
college.  Excluding  those  at  present  pursuing  their  studies,  1,093  have  been  admitted. 
Of  these  1,001  are  living,  and  of  these  there  are  pursuing  the  vocations  named: 
Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  503;  business  and  the  various  professions  of 
life,  498. 

Mansachuaetts  Institute  of  Technology. — [The loss  sustained  by  this  great  engineering 
Bcho«d  by  the  death  of  its  late  president,  Gen.  Francis  E.  Walker,  is  more  particu- 
larly referred  to  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commissioner's  report,  p.  695.] 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College. — The  past  year  brought  three  important  changes 
to  the  college.  During  the  past  forty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institation  the 
long  vacation  occurred  in  the  winter,  from  November  to  March.  Last  winter  the 
college  changed  to  the  plan  followed  by  most  other  schools,  a  change  that  promiifes 
to  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  college.  A  course  of  study  for  women  was 
adde<l  to  the  curriculum,  and  45  young  women  entered  upon  the  work.  This  course 
is  strongly  characterized  by  the  sttidy  of  English,  modern  languages,  natural 
science,  art,  domestic  science,  and  music.  Its  period  is  four  years,  and  its  dfgr«^e 
that  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  college  also  offered,  during  the  past  winter,  four 
courses,  each  of  six  weeks,  in  fruit  culture,  floriculture,  winter-vegetable  gardening, 
home  dairying,  and  live-stock  husbandry.  These  were  well  patronized  and  will  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

The  University  of  Minnesota. — The  legislature  having  increased  the  tax  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  university  from  0.15  of  a  mill  to  0.23  of  a  mill,  an  increase  of  $40,000,  the 
college  and  school  of  agriculture  will  be  benefited  as  one  of  its  departments.  The 
legislature  also  provided  for  coeducation  at  the  school  of  agriculture. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — Instruction  in  electricity  has  been 
added  to  the  course. 

School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Missouri. — ^Tho  year  has  been  divided  into  three 
terms,  and  the  courses  reorganized  so  as  to  produce  greater  concentration;  thus  the 
student,  having  fewer  subjects,  has  more  time  to  devote  to  the  more  important  ones. 

College  of  Agriculiurt  and  Meohanto  Arts  (Montana). — Several  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  courses:  The  elective  system  has  been  introduced,  thus  giv- 
ing students  theprivilege  of  electing  a  part  of  their  studies  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  course.  Full  four-year  courses  have  been  arranged  in  g«'neral  science,  agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  and  art  on  the  elective  system^  and  four-year  courses  in 
chemistry,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  without  electives. 

University  of  Ntbraska. — Our  agricultural  ^onp  of  studies  has  been  adopted  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  the  divisions  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, — ^The  only  significant 
change  in  the  course  of  instruotion  has  been  the  gradual  development  of  the  pre- 
paratory department,  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  place  the  instruction  upon  a 
strictly  collegiate  plan.  The  possible  constituency  of  the  college  represents  the  city 
high  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  district  school  of  the  rural  village  on  the  other 
Hand.    The  grade  of  the  college  has  been  too  low  for  the  one  and  too  high  for  the 
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other.  By  raisins  the  standard  and  offering  a  preparatory  year,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  diffieulty  wiU  be  overcome.  Durinff  the  year  preparatory  stadies  were  intro- 
duced into  the  two-year  coarse  in  agriculture. 

Rutgtra  Sdentifio  School. — By  a  rearrangement  of  the  recitation  schedule,  the  fall 
time  of  the  instructor  in  mathematics,  electricity,  and  physics  is  now  devoted  to 
the  course  in  electricity. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculiwre  and  the  Mechanic  Arte. — The  course  of  study  has 
been  enlarged  and  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  requiremeuts  of  the 
law  eetablishing  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  meet  the  needs  atad  requirements  of 
the  loealitv  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  fresh- 
man class  have  been  slightly  raised  and  are  about  in  accordance  with  those  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  as  a  standard. 

Okliihoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — By  Territorial  law  studeuts  are 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examiuation  in  the  common- 
school  branches.  As  the  funds  for  instruction  are  exclusively  from  the  act  of  August 
SO,  1890;  the  nature  of  the  course  is  strictly  determined,  but  lack  of  facilities  prevents 
us  from  offering  a  course  in  mechanic  arts.  An  extension  of  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing studies  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  the  only  change  to  bo  noted. 

Ekode  Uland  College  of  A gricnlture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — We  anticipate  raising 
the  standard  of  the  college  during  the  coming  year  and  starting  an  agricultural  high 
school,  which  will  also  prepare  students  for  the  collegiate  department. 

South  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College. — All  courses  have  been  carefully  revised 
daring  the  year  and  new  ones  added.  The  following  indicate  the  most  important  of 
these  changes :  A  subfreshman  year  is  provided,  with  two  terms'  work  in  physics  and 
one  in  botany,  and  includes  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  rhetoric,  thus 
raisini]:  the  standard  of  admission  for  freshmen  about  one  year.  Chemistry,  botany, 
and  elementary  geology  are  n<fw  studied  in  the  freshman  year,  thus  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  taking  up  technical  agriculture  early  in  the  course.  Many  electi  ven  are 
offered  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  enabling  students  to  specialize  in  agricultun*, 
agricultural  engineering,  architecture,  electrical,  hydraulic,  or  sanitary  engineering, 
and  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  art,  domestic  science,  music,  botany,  cljemistry, 
physics,  materia  medica,  and  shorthand.  German  and  Latin  are  offered  for  two  years, 
and  may  be  carried  further.  Music  is  also  provided,  and  may  bo  pnr8ue<l  exclusively 
or  in  connection  with  other  studies.  The  course  in  pharmacy  is  greatly  8trengthene<l ; 
advanced  work  offered  for  two  years  after  druggist's  course,  and  leads  to  B.  8. 
degree.  The  short  course  in  agriculture  is  extended  to  twelve  weeks,  and  is 
enlarged  by  shop  work  and  other  subjects.  Both  the  business  and  the  amanuensis 
courses  are  restricted  to  one  year. 

University  of  Tennessee. — Instruction  in  domestic  arts,  introduced  tentatively,  has 
proven  a  success  and  will  bo  permanently  established  next  year.  The  most  gratiiy- 
mg  improvement  of  the  year  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — The  preparatory  department  has  been  strengthened 
and  a  class  of  students  has  been  excluded  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted,  though 
it  was  found  to  bo  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  college.  Perhaps 
as  many  as  fifty  persons  were  excluded  during  the  year.  The  average  age  of  the 
students,  1896-97,  is  19.4  years. 

Agricultural  Collegey  Experiment  Station^  and  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.— During  the  past  yefr  the  work,  other  than  collegiate,  has  been  arranged  under 
the  name  of  schools  as  follows:  School  of  farming,  being  a  course  of  two  years  (each 
of  six  months)  in  practical  horticulture  and  agriculture;  school  of  dairying,  l)eing  a 
ten  weeks'  course  in  butter  and  cheese  making;  school  of  pharmacy,  a  course  of  two 
full  years  in  pharmacy;  school  of  veterinary  science,  being  a  course  of  two  years  in 
veterinary  medicine;  school  of  business,  being  a  course  of  two  years  in  bookkeeping 
with  allied  branches,  or  of  one  year  in  stenography  with  allied  branches ;  school  of 
mining,  being  a  course  of  two  years  in  mining,  the  requirements  for  admission  being 
the  same  as  for  fVesfamen  and  the  work  purely  technical ;  and  preparatory  school, 
two  years'  coarse  (formerly  three  years).  The  departments  of  geology  and  mod- 
em languages  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened;  also  the  department  of  mining 
engineering. 

University  of  Wyoming. — A  preparatory  course  of  a  year  has  been  created  for  the 
agricultural  coarse. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (for  colored  citizens). — The  normal 
eourse  is  now  preparatory  to  a  college  course  in  agriculture. 

Southern  Unirereity  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.— This  is  a  colored  school, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  annually  some  of  the  best  talent  to  be  had  to  address 
large  audiences  on  economic  and  other  live  questions.  With  the  mass  of  the  colored 
people  this  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have  for  hearing  addresses  from  educated 
men  on  aueh  topics.  We  have,  however,  recently  inaugurated  in  the  university  a 
system  which  we  are  trying  to  make  self-sustaining,  and  by  which  we  secure  profes- 
sions! lectorere  to  lecture,  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  colored  people  generally. 
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Wc  put  ou  a  nominal  admission  fee  of  15  cents  to  the  public  to  help  pay  expenaes 
in  connection  with  our  own  individual  contributions.  VVe  pay  the  lectarers  (white), 
and  have  been  quite  successful  so  far  and  expect  to  reduce  the  admission  fee  to  as 
near  zero  as  we  can  safely  ^o.  We  have  established  a  scientific  dairy  on  the  most 
modtrn  plan  this  session  with  a  class  of  twenty,  and  it  is  working  successfully. 

Xorih  CaroUna  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race, — We  have 
enlarged  the  preparatory  department  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  regular 
classes.    A  department  of  domestic  science  has  been  added. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial j  Agricultural ,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. — 
Previous  to  March,  1896,  this  institution  was  know  as  Claflin  College  and  was 
under  the  control  and  management  of  Claflin  University. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — Work  in  the  department  of  agrical- 
ture  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year  has  been  characterized  by  better  methods  of 
instruction,  a  wider  range  of  topics  taught,  and  an  increased  and  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  our  students  in  the  subject  of  agriculture.  A  new  feature  of  our  work 
is  tbe  introduction  of  field  practice  for  its  educjitional  value  alone,  do  wages  bein£ 
paid  for  tbis  work.  This  was  successful  beyond  expectation,  and  will  be  repeated 
another  season.  Our  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  have  been  thorougbly  revised, 
and  the  time  required  for  some  of  the  academic  classes  for  agriculture  has  been 
doubled.  We  are  now  offering  six  courses  in  the  agricultural  department,  as  follows: 
A  course  in  elementary  agriculture,  required  of  the  academic  students ;  athreeyeara^ 
course  in  agriculture,  a  one  year's  course  in  agriculture,  a  one  year's  course  in  horti- 
culture, a  one  year's  course  in  dairying,  a  summer  course  in  agriculture.  Our  facil- 
ities for  teaching  agriculture  are  to  be  greatly  increased  during  the  coming  year. 
We  are  now  constructing  a  two-story  brick  building,  in  which  about  10,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  will  oe  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  this  space  will  be 
arranged  a  museum  and  a  lecture  room,  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  a  botan- 
ical and  horticultural  laboratorv,  a  farm  laboratory,  a  dairy,  and  a  farm-implement 
and  machine  room.  The  ground  used  for  practice  work  and  experiment  by  the  sta- 
dents  has  been  extended  this  year  and  will  be  further  enlarged  during  the  coming 
seasou.  In  this  field  work  we  are  not  trying  to  make  discoveries  of  unknown  facta, 
but  simply  to  use  the  soil  as  a  laboratory  for  the  students  to  work  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  principles  taught  in  the  class  room. 

West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. — We  have  formulated  au  academic  course  which  is 
preparatory  to  a  scientific  department,  and  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  students 
sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  B.  S.  course.  The  students  in  the 
academic  course  are  some  of  those  who  entered  the  school  four  years  ago  in  its  lowest 
department,  using  the  Third  Reader,  etc.  We  shall  develop  course  courses  as  rapidly 
as  we  are  able  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  students.  The  machine  shop  of  this  insti- 
tution is  as  well  equipped  as  any  in  the  State,  and  we  have  a  graduate  course  in 
practical  mechanics  at  which  each  boy  or  young  man  is  required  to  work  at  least 
one  and  a  half  hours  five  days  in  each  week.  The  equipment  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  machine  shop,  coupled  with  the  pro  rata  yet  small  amount  of  Federal  aid,  has 
prevented  our  engaging  in  agricultural  instruction  to  the  extent  desirable,  or  even 
constructing  a  propagating  house. 

NEW  BUILDINGS   (FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS). 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. — An  annex  to  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  $3,895.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  five  rooms,  to  be  used  by  the  departments  of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
mechanical  engineering.  A  stable  for  the  veterinary  department  was  also  constructed, 
at  a  cost  of  $500. 

University  of  California, — In  the  spring  of  1897  the  agricultural  building  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  equipment  were  consumed  by  fire.  A  larger  and  better  building  is  now  in 
process  of  erection.  The  loss  to  be  made  np  is  about  $12,600,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  loss  of  collections,  which  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000  or  more,  nor  printed 
matter,  not  easily  valued,  but  placed  at  $2,500. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College. — We  have  erected  one  new  building  which  is  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  dairy.    The  structure  is  of  brick,  costing  $1,700. 

Florida  Agricultural  College. — A  propagating  house  28  by  63  feet  has  been  erected. 
A  bam  has  also  been  built. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — One  brick  and  stone 
building  140  by  60  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  basement,  is  in  course  of  oonstmction. 
The  cost  will  be  $25,000.  The  building  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  schools  of  chemistry 
and  biology. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. — ^A  forge  shop  and  foundry  has  been  erected  for  the 
mechanical  eugineering  department,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000;  other  improTements  of  a 
structural  nature  also  cost  about  $25,000. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.— An  appropriation  of  $16,0004ias  been  made  for 
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ft  domestic  science  haU  80  by  100  feet,  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  and 
basement  will  be  deyoted  to  classes  in  hoasehold  economy  and  hygiene,  and  the  sec- 
ond story  will  be  ffiren  entirely  to  the  sewins  department. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  College, — The  central 
bnilding  mentioned  in  last  report  has  not  yet  been  begun,  as  the  fands  which  nre  to 
coyer  its  cost  are  not  yet  ayauable.  ' 

Mi^igan  State  Agricultural  College. — One  story  was  added  to  the  rear  of  Abbot 
Hall,  and  fitted  np  as  a  cooking  laboratory,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

University  of  Minnesota, — The  lesrislature  proyided  for  coedncation  at  the  School  of 
Agricoltare  by  appropriating  $25,000  for  a  girls'  hall,  and  $3,000  for  the  first  and 
$4,000  for  the  second  year's  expenses.  It  al^  yoted  $18,000  for  a  heating  and  Hght- 
ioeplant. 

Missisaippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — The  chemical  laboratory  has  been 
enlarged  by  an  addition  for  ''State  chemist's  work,''  at  a  cost  of  $6,000;  a  complete 
system  of  waterworks,  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  has  been  added,  and  $5,000  haye  been 
expended  for  repairs. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Montana. — The  bnildinfl^s  in  process  of 
erection  are  as  follows:  (a)  Main  building,  which  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
coUeee  campus,  and  is  a  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  fireproof,  128  feet 
lonff  by  90  leet  wide,  and  three  stories  with  basement,  in  which  last  is  placed  the 
mechanical  laboratory,  domestic  science  depai*tment,  and  two  class  rooms.  The 
remaining  floors  will  be  occupied  by  the  library,  art  department,  business  depart- 
ment, offices,  and  class  rooms;  (5)  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  90  by  60  feet, 
bnilt  of  pressed  brick,  in  two  stories  and  a  basement;  (e)  shop  building*,  being  a 
one-storied  frame  structure  60  by  100  feet,  to  contaiu  the  machine  shop,  forge,  office, 
tool  room,  wash  room,  engine,  blower,  and  boilers;  (d)  drill  hall,  being  a  one-storied 
frame  structure  60  by  100  feet,  designed  for  military  purposes  and  for  a  ^ymunsium. 

Unirersity  of  NebrMka, — A  dairy  building  44  by  40  feet  and  two  stones  high  has 
been  erected.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  dairy  room  proper.  A  miniature  astronomical 
observatory  for  instructional  purposes  was  completed  September,  1896.  An  agri- 
ealtnral  chemistry  building  has  been  made  out  of  an  old  stone  house  for  the  use  of 
the  experiment  station.  The  cost  of  these  additions  was  about  $3,900,  which  does 
not  include  certain  additions  to  the  walls  of  the  electrical  laboratory,  which  cost 
$1,100. 

Nevada  State  University. — The  mechanical  building  has  been  completed.  The  annex 
to  this  building,  50  by  60  feet,  one  story,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  containing  for^- 
in^room  and  foundry,  was  built  last  year.  The  main  building,  hist  comnleted,  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories,  48  by  90  feet,  and  unites  architecturally  every 
desirable  feature  of  a  first  class  shop  of  wood  and  machine  work.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  with  the  annex,  was  $9,000.  Between  $3^000  and  $4,000  have  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  tools.  Within  three  years  the  university  has 
erected  and  equipped  six  new  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  about  $72,000,  and  has  enlarged 
the  nniyerslty  campus  by  purchase  of  additional  land  to  36  acres. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.— The  only  important 
addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  college  has  been  a  large  greenhouse ;  cost.  $1,500. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  issue  of  $15,000  of  Ter- 
ritorial bonds  haying  been  approved  by  Congress  and  the  bonds  having  been  sold, 
a  part  of  the  proceeds  is  now  being  used  in  putting  up  an  experiment  station  build- 
ing, in  which  will  be  located  the  college  laboratories  as  well  as  those  of  the  station. 
A  part  of  the  fund  is  also  beincr  used  in  building  a  girls'  dormitory. 

North  Dakota  Aaricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,— A  drill  hall  and  gymna- 
rinm  of  wood,  40  by  94  feet,  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  as  also  one  wing  of 
a  proposed  chemical  laboratory.  The  wing  is  26  by  40  feet,  of  brick,  one  story  and 
basement. 

Ohio  Stats  Unitfersity.—Seventj'Aye  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  in  repairs 
and  conyeniences.  Three  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  costing  $190,000.  The 
buildings  are  described  as  follows : 

Twfnshend  J?aO.-~This  building  is  260  feet  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  64  to  78  feet.  It  oousiats 
«f  two  stories  and  a  basement  which  is  14  feet  high.  The  walls  above  the  basement  line  are  of  gray 
pressed  brick,  The  basement  walls  are  of  oat  stone,  and  the  trimmings  are  of  terra  cotta  of  the  same 
color  as  the  brick.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tile.  The  bnilding  is  of  slow-bnming  constmction 
throogliont,  with  painted  interior  brick  walls,  exposed  beams,  maple  floors,  and  hurd-pine  finish. 
Thronghoiit  the  dury  department,  which  has  abont  6,000  square  feet  floor  space,  the  floors  are  of  tile 
and  the  MraUs  are  wainscoted  with  enameled  brick. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance,  which  is  28  feet  wide,  is  the  office  of  the  department  of  agrictiltare,  and 
a  private  office,  a  stenographer's  room,  and  fireproof  vault.  Connected  with  the  office  on  the  sonth  is 
an  assiatanVfl  room,  opening  into  a  laooratory  for  advanced  students.  At  the  extreme  south  end  of 
this  floor  is  a  large  laboratory  for  student  work  In  soils  and  farm  crops.  Connected  with  this  labora- 
tory is  a  balance  room,  a  storeroom,  and  an  instructor's  laboratory.  On  the  west  side  of  the  main 
corridor  and  connected  with  the  instructor's  room  is  a  large  class  room  opening  into  a  preparation 
room  with  a  dark  room.  This  dass  room  is  fltted  with  all  appliances  for  showing  lantern  slides  of 
Uve  stock,  buildings,  machinery,  eto.  On  the  same  side  of  the  corridor  and  on  the  right  of  the  stairway 
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iMfdini;  to  the  basement  And  second  floor  are  the  claeo  room  and  inatniotor's  room  for  dairyinje.  On  the 
ngbt  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  department  reading  room.  The  north  end  of  this  floin*  Ls  oocaniad 
by  the  maseom,  which  is  64  feet  by  67  feet,  with  an  attendant's  room.  The  north  end  of  the  high 
basement  is  occupied  by  the  dairy  department.  This  consists  of  a  reoeiring  room,  a  pastenrizing 
room,  a  store  room,  a  refrigerator  room,  a  lavatory,  butter-making  room,  cheese-making  room,  two 
cheeae-cnring  rooms,  and  an  instructor's  room. 

In  the  south  end  of  this  floor  is  a  lire-stock  room  about  40  feet  square.  One-third  of  this  room  is 
occupied  by  raised  seats,  the  remaining  floor  space  being  used  for  exhibiting  and  Judging  live  stock. 
Connected  with  this  is  a  room  fitted  with  stalls  for  the  wmporary  aocommooation  of  live  stock  when 
needed  for  class  exercises.  The  basement  also  contains  soil*storage  room,  bathroom,  toileC  rooms, 
repair  shop,  locker  rooms,  bicycle  room,  and  Janitor's  room.  A  smafi  detached  building  will  furnish 
steam  and  power  for  the  dairy  department.  I)etaohed  from  the  main  building,  but  connected  with  the 
soil-storage  room  bv  a  tramway,  is  a  glass  house  30  by  40  feet,  for  the  study  of  soils  and  the  experi- 
mental growth  of  plants. 

The  north  end  of  the  second  story  contains  a  large  student  laboratory  for  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural chemist^,  connected  with  an  organic  and  analysis  laboratorv,  a  balance  room,  a  storeroom. 
and  a  private  laboratory.  The  lecture  room  of  this  department  is  at  the  south  end  of  this  floor,  and 
will  seat  160  stadents  on  raised  seats,  with  a  preparation  room  adjoining.  There  is  also  on  this  floora 
clans  room  connecting  with  preparation  room,  storeroom,  and  instructor's  room,  which  will  be  used 
temporarily  by  the  department  of  veterinary  medicine.  There  is  also  an  extra  class  room,  ladies'  toilet 
and  locker  rooms,  and  a  hall  for  the  use  of  uie  Townshend  Society,  designed  to  seat  about  300  persons. 
Cost,  $85,000. 

Biological  ITaiZ.— This  building  is  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  entomology, 
Eoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  best  apparatus  »r 
this  work.  1 1  consists  of  a  basement,  in  which  is  done  all  the  work  of  preparation  of  sul^Jecta  for  the 
lecture  tables  and  for  the  special  laboratory  work  of  the  advanced  students;  the  first  floor,  on  whieh 
are  lecture  rooms,  general  and  special  laboratories,  and  private  work  rooms  for  the  professor  of  ento- 
mology and  zoology  and  his  assistants;  the  second  floor,  sirailarlv  arranged  for  the  work  in  anatomy 
and  physiolofcy ;  and  a  large  wing,  in  which  is  the  museum  ana  a  large  lecture  room.  The  building 
is  fireproof  throughout,  and  in  design  and  general  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  attraotivo  on  the 
campus.    Cost,  $35,000. 

The  Ovtnniuium  and  Armory  .—This  building  has  a  drill  hall  and  gymnasium  floor  80  feet  wide  by 
150  feet  long.  The  roof  is  cairied  on  curved  steel  arches,  lighted  from  a  clear-story  at  the  top.  There 
is  a  running  track  around  the  entire  room,  about  12  feet  from  the  floor,  back  of  which  is  a  visitors' 
gallery,  seating  about  1,200  persons.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  floor  is  a  stairway  leading  down 
to  the  men's  locker  and  dressing  room,  while  the  young  women  go  down  a  similar  way  at  the  northeast 
comer  to  their  rooms.  On  the  level  with  the  main  floor,  near  the  main  entrance  at  the  south,  is  a  large 
room  for  the  use  of  the  commandant  and  his  classes,  and  rooms  for  the  director  of  the  gymnasium. 
Above  the  commandant's  room  is  the  room  for  the  officers  of  the  university  cadet  oorps.    The  I 


ment  is  very  high  and  well  lighted.  On  the  voung  men's  side  are  dressing  and  locker  rooms,  the  bath- 
room with  shower  and  plunge  baths,  a  bicycle  room,  a  lecture  room,  the  cannon  room,  the  band  room, 
and  a  large  room  which  is  to  t>e  the  home  of  the  university  athletic  association.  On  the  young  women's 
side  ore  the  locker  rooms  and  bathrooms,  precisely  like  those  provided  for  the  young  men ;  a  bioyele 
room,  lecture  room,  and  private  oflice  for  the  instructor  in  sanitation.    Cost,  $76,000« 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  College, — A  small  house  belonging  to  the 
experiment  station  has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $500,  and  is  partly  nsed  for 
inHtruction  of  classes  in  geology  and  veterinary  science. 

Pennsylvania  State  College, — Kepalrs  and  water  supply  and  steam  plant,  $18,000. 

Rhode  liland  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — The  legislatnre  has  given 
ns  ^5,000  for  a  recitation  and  drill  hall  of  granite.  The  hall  itself  is  140  by  40  feet. 
We  shall  have  about  6,000  square  feet  to  anply  to  electrical  engineering,  two  large 
recitation  rooms,  a  suitable  room  to  be  used  for  a  library,  and  one  for  a  chapel  which 
will  seat  250  auditors.  We  have  enlarged  our  poultry  department,  and  are  flttinj^  up 
a  wooden  building  having  over  3,000  square  feet  of  noor  space  for  a  ohenucal 
laboratory. 

South  Dakota  State  Agricultiiral  College, — A  new  building  has  been  erected  for  a 
mechanical  laboratory.  It  is  90  by  40  feet,  of  brick,  and  of  two  stories.  On  the 
first  floor  are  an  office,  class  room,  and  machine  and  dynamo  room.  The  second  floor 
is  devoted  to  drawing  and  carpentry.  Cost,  $5,000.  Two  buildings  have  been 
remodeled,  one  for  instruction  m  physics,  industrial  art,  and  domestic  science, 
another  for  agricultural  experiment  work.  The  latter  contains  laboratories  for  soil  ^ 
physics,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  biological  work.  Other  changes  in  build- 
ings have  also  been  made.  An  electric-light  plant  has  been  installed,  the  library 
moved  to  a  central  building,  and  an  entire  floor  has  been  given  to  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  departments. 

Tejcas  Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  College, — The  legislature  at  its  recent  session 
appropriated  $25,000  for  building  and  equipping  a  larger  mess  hall  and  $3,000  for  two 
additional  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  professors. 

Utah  Agricultural  Colleae, — During  the  vear  a  wing  of  the  new  building  designed 
for  shopwork  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  This  is  used  as  the  forge  shop.  Dorioz 
the  coming  year  this  building  will  be  completed.  The  legislatnre  appropriated 
$5,000  for  additional  shops,  $2,000  for  laboratory,  $1,000  for  manual  training,  $2,000 
for  sewerage  and  repairs. 

FirginiaJPolyteohfAc  Institute, — ^New  waterworks  hare  been  completed,  as  also  new 
dormitory. 

West  Virginia  University, — ^No  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  but  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  completing  the  "  University  building  "  by  adding  the  two  wings 
required  by  the  plan. 
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UniverHty  of  WisoonHn. — ''Ladies'  Hall''  was  completely  remodeled  and  an  addition 
of  75  by  50  feet  added.  Li  the  basement  and  first  story  of  the  addition  is  placed  tlie 
apparatus  of  the  woman's  gymnasiam.  The  second  floor  contains  the  lectnre  and 
practioe  rooms  for  the  department  of  mnsic.  The  third  floor  is  fitted  up  as  chambers, 
and  the  fourth  as  a  dining  room.  The  main  building  (erected  in  1B70)  has  been 
remodeled,  a  story  added,  and  the  rooms  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  a  cham- 
ber and  a  study.  The  building  now  has  accommodations  for  80  students.  Cost, 
$80,000.  The  new  wing  of  the  horticulture-physios  building  was  completed  during 
the  year  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  not  including  $3,000  for  furniture  and  apparatus.  The 
completed  structure,  costing  in  all  $40,000,  has  a  frontage  of  76  by  60  feet,  and  is  of 
three  stories.  It  is  built  of  white  brick,  with  Waukesha  stone  and  tinted  trimmings. 
From  the  rear  protrude  three  glass  houses  75  feet  in  depth. 

UntverHty  of  Wyoming,— A  new  wing  of  white  sandstone  is  to  be  added  to  the 
mechanical  building  during  the  summer  (1897)  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
facilities  for  forge  and  foundry  work.  The  approximate  cost  is  $1,000.  An  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  greenhouse,  costin&p  $300  to  $500. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechaniccu  College  (for  colored  citizens). — Palmer  Hall, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  17, 1896,  has  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  A 
large  auditorium  has  also  been  erected  and  additions  made  to  several  buildings. 

Delaware  State  College  for  Colored  Students. — Three  new  farm  buildings  and  fencing 
for  the  entire  farm  have  been  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

Kentucky  Xoi-mal  School  for  Colored  Persons. — A  professor's  house  was  built  during 
the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  $788,  and  four  additional  acres  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $850. 
It  is  our  purpose,  during  the  next  school  year,  to  remodel  our  main  school  building 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  College. — We  have  recently  built  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  university  certain  galleries  which  increase  its  seating  capacity 
one-half.    Cost,  $750. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — Since  the  last  report  a  dormitory  cost- 
ing $7,(X)0  and  a  blacksmith  shop  costing  about  $3,000  have  been  completed. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. — 
During  the  year  1896  we  built  and  furnished  and  equipped  the  following  buildings: 
Main  building,  126  by  62  feet,  three  and  one-half  stories,  containing  eight  recitation 
rooms,  two  offices  on  the  first  floor,  fifty-two  sleeping  rooms  on  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  floors;  also,  a  dining  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for'800  students,  and 
kitchen,  etc.    These  buildings  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — [The  large  building  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  mechanic  arts,  spoken  of  in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau,  was  dedicated 
November,  1896,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  new  building  for  the  more  thorough 
atudy  of  the  scientific  ideas  or  natural  laws  underlying  the  practical  work  of  agri- 
culture is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  school  in  tne  preceding  section  of  this 
chapter/| 

The  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. — There  is  now  being  constructed  a  large  and 
ornamental  brick  building  for  the  girls,  to  cost  when  completed  $18,000. 

THE  TEACHING  CORPS  AXD  THE  ATTEin)ANCE  FOR  1896-97. 

There  were,  all  told,  excluding  two  colleges  not  reporting  (North  Carolina  and 
Arizona),  25,069  students  in  the  colleges  for  the  Caucasian  race,  who  were  taught  in 
the  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  1,850  men  and  122  women. 
The  grade  of  the  students  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Students  in—  Men.      Women, 


Prepttratory  department. 
College  department., 


Poat-t^radoate  department. 
Other  departments , 

Total 
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In  Bchools  for  the  negro  race  there  were  (two  college's  failing  to  report). 


Students  in- 


Preparatory  department — 

College  department 

Post-graduate  department. 


Total. 


Men. 


1,730 
656 


2,388 


Women. 


1,113 

407 
2 


1,522 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE   STUDENTS  IN  COURSES. 

The  stndents  of  the  colleges  were  engaged  in  stndies  which  may  be  classed  nnder 
the  following  heads  (Colorado  and  Knnsas  schools  not  definitely  reporting  the  num* 
ber  of  students  in  agricnlture,  and  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  the 
University  of  Arizona^  both  failing  to  reply  to  the  repeated  requests  for  the  statistics 
for  the  year  1896-97,  made  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  Angnst  30,  1890) : 

Agrioulturo 3,053 

Eiigiuetriuff: 

Mechanical  (inclnding  a  few  ciyiland  electrical) 2,481 

Civil 1,4«9 

Elertrical 1,340 

Milling 508 

5.831 

Veterinary  science 336 

A  rchi  tectiire 226 

Ho iiHehold  economy 457 

Military  tncticB  and  drill 8,512 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  (excluding  the  institutions  for  the  colored  race,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Maryland)  for  1890-97  show  the  following  facts,  two  colleges 
(the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of  Arizona^)  failing  to 
report : 

Federal  aid : 

(a)  Income  ftom  land  grant  of  1862  (as  far  as  reported  by  presidents) *$588,651 

(b)  Income  from  act  of  August  30, 1890  (from  treasurers'  reports) ■  M8, 818 

State  aid: 

(a)  From  endowment  or  tax $398,048 

( t )  The  appropriation  for  current  expenses 922, 2% 

(0)  The  appropriation  for  buildings  etc 530,210 

1,859,486 

Fees,  and  other  sources  of  income 1,548,211 

Total  (omitting  colored  schools,  except  Maryland  and  the  State  aid  and  fees  to  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Arizona  University) 4, 925, 168 

Of  these  sums  there  were  expended  during  the  year — 

For  instniction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Augiist  80, 1800,  inolnding  faeilitiee 

for  teaching  those  subjects |2, 108, 844 

For  Instruction  in  other  subjects $519,377 

For  administrative  expenses  (presidents',  secretaries',  etc.,  salaries) 607, 940 

For  the  two  items  immediately  above,  no  separation  being  possible 494, 822 

1,811,939 

Total 3.778,783 

It  is  to  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  carried  over  to  the  year  1897-98  is 
unknown  to  this  Bureau,  except  in  the  case  of  the  funds  received  mm  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  report  for  last  year  it  was  assumed  that  the  amount  received 
from  the  Government  was  expended  during  the  course  of  twelve  months,  more  or 
fewer,  irrespective  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of  each  State  and  the  date  at 

>  The  delayed  report  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Arizona  shows  a  professional  corps  of 
14,  64  men  and  53  women  in  the  preparatory  department  and  27  men  and  8  women  in  the  collegiate 
department. 

'Not  includins  that  of  several  States  which  fail  to  report. 

•The  total  disbursement  was  $1,056,000,  of  which  $107,182  went  to  institutions  for  colored  nM«,  as 
follows:  Alabama,  $9,988;  Arkansas,  $6,000;  Delaware, $4,400;  Florida, $11,000;  Georgia, $7.833 :  Ken- 
tucky. $3^90;  Louisiana,  $11,346;  Maryland,  $4,400;  Mississippi,  $11,783;  MissourT $1,198;  North 
Carolina,  $7,718;  South  Carolina,  $11,000;  Texas,  $5,500;  Virginia,  $7,333;  West  Virginia,  $5,000. 
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Avhich  the  Federal  money  waa  received.  With  the  information  at  hand  it  \>'as 
impossible  for  the  Bnreau  to  do  otherwise.  It  can  now  be  stated  that  of  the  amount 
received  from  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  course  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1896,  or  previously,  the  snm  of  $173,080  appears  by  the 
treasurers*  reports  to  have  been  on  hand  at  the  date  of  July  1,  1897,  considering  the 
white  schools  apart  from  the  colored.  The  colored  schools  report  $25,424  of  Federal 
money  on  hand  on  July  1,  1897,  one  institution  reporting  $15|141  to  its  credit.  The 
diHicnlty  appears  to  be  that  the  practice  of  asking  for  an  account  for  the  school  year 
closing  June  30,  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  at  variance  with  the  bookkeeping  of 
several  States  whose  fiscal  year  is  different  from  the  school  year. 

Including  all  accounts — Federal,  State,  or  corporate — the  presidents'  reports  for 
1896-97  show  that  there  was  on  hand  on  July  1,  1896,  over  and  above  all  indebted- 
ness (excluding  funded  debt,  if  any),  the  sum  of  $606,853,  with  two  institutions  not 
reporting. 

The  institutions  for  the  colored  race  report  the  following  facts : 

Federal  aid : 

Grant  of  1862  (income) $29,981 

Act  of  Angusi  30,  IS90 107, 1B2 

State  aid : 

From  endowment $5,915 

The  appropriation  for  current  expenses 38, 166 

The  appropriation  for  buildings  or  other  special  purposes 34, 750 

78.831 

Fee*  and  other  sources  of  income 190,860 

Total 406, 8fO 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
PEOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Medical  schools  in  the  Northern.  Western,  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  now 
require  attendance  upon  conrses  of  four  years  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  Eleven 
schools  havotan  annual  session  of  nine  months,  and  nineteen  schools  have  sessions  of 
eight  months.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  "the  literary  student  who  intends  to 
enter  medicine  has  an  opportunity,  by  electing  from  the  courses  of  the  lirst  two  years 
of  the  medical  curriculum,  of  shorteniuff  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years  his 
total  period  of  residence  at  the  university."  In  the  medical  Hohool  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity *' graduates  in  arts,  philosophy,  or  science,  who  have  pursued  studies  in 
chemistry,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  histology  during  their  undergraduate  courses 
maybe  admitted  to  the  second-year  class,  with  certain  conditions."  A  large  nnmber 
of  medical  schools  have  similar  re;;ulations. 

Upon  examination  of  the  diagram  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  during  the  ten  years  1887-1897,  it  will  be  found  that  while  theo- 
logical stndeuts  increased  thirty  per  cent  in  number,  dental  students  increased  284 
per  cent,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  fast.  While  medical  students  increased  108  per 
cent,  law  stndents  increased  228  per  cent. 

Medicine  24,377. 


10.449. 
■■■■■    Law. 


8,173. 
■i^Bi    Theology. 


6,400. 
■iHB    Dentistry. 


3,42«. 

Phamiacy. 


7,363. 
^mammrn    Nursing. 

DiAORAM  1.— Ntimber  of  stndents  in  different  classes. 

Dentistry  284  per  cent. 


228  per  cent. 
^mm^^m    Law. 


108  per  cent. 
■■■■■■i^M    Medicine. 


69  per  cent. 
mm^^mm^mm    PhamiAcy. 


80p.ct. 
^■■■M    Theology. 

DiAOBAM  2.— Peroentftge  of  increase  in  number  of  students  In  ten  years,  1887-1897. 
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Table  I. — General  summary  of  statistics  of  professional  and  allied  schools,  for  1896-97, 


Class  of  Bohools. 

Schools. 

Instraot- 
on. 

Students. 

Grada- 
ates. 

Percent 

gradiut- 

ing. 

Theoloffical  ..........>...■>•>..>•<•■••••••••■••■•.. 

157 
77 

150 

48 

43 

12 

e298 

980 
744 
3,986 
826 
862 
153 

a8,173 
b  10, 449 
24,377 
6,460 
3,426 
364 
7,263 

1.672 
3.016 
5.564 
1,6*0 
1,005 
130 
2,498 

20 

I^aw        ................ 

3 

Medical 

23 

Dental    -. 

25 

PhflTmaceiitical               .             ......••.....«.•••... 

29 

Veterlnarv .       ...     .....  ......................... 

35 

^ar&e  trauiiiifir .................................... 

34 

Total.               

785 

7,051 

60.512 

15,525 

23 

a  103  of  these  were  women. 
b  131  of  these  wsre  women. 


e  Since  this  tabulation  was  made,  sereral  other  acboo'« 
for  nurses  have  been  added  to  the  list  in  this  office. 


Table  2.— /Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology,  for  1896-97, 


States. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


11 


students. 


I 

I 


ll 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas  .: 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

liinneaota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division  i 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Califomia 


157 


746 


234 


8,173 


1,672 


2,566 


1,415,610  $417,018 


$14,106,970 


$18,171,041 


3,062 
957 
817 

3,197 
140 


719 
160 
140 
625 


1,512 
165 
112 
733 
44 


756,309 
196, 614 

58,150 
366,487 

38,050 


212,088 
22,425 

4,375 
172, 030 

6,100 


7, 755, 865 
1,267,000 

817,800 
3, 764. 305 

602,000 


90 
540 
203 
948 
467 
814 

403 
145 
167 
93 
51 
98 

533 

207 
50 
8 
19 

507 
165 
,222 
121 
193 
301 
174 
455 
51 


17 
109 

52 
223 
122 
196 

77 
17 
30 
14 
12 
10 


14 
356 
165 
817 
293 
367 

21 
19 
65 
19 
30 
11 


95 

20 

36 

91 

8 

1 

1 

23,670 
120,770 

93,548 
201.596 
148.800 
167,925 

105,500 
16,900 
21,000 
16,214 
24,000 
13,000 

37.500 
15,850 
4,600 


101 
19 

247 
6 
54 
62 
17 

105 
12 
3 

9 

0 

19 


128 

6 

455 

11 

54 

42 

4 

13 

16 

4 

14 
4 

26 


200 

87,447 

14,600 

100.040 

6,500 
40,700 
71,300 

4,500 
36,000 

5,000 
400 

11,000 

450 

26,600 


7,000 

4,557 

9,864 

165,351 


25,316 

7,625 
5,000 
5,500 
3,500 


800 

900 

3,100 

875 


80,000 
1,188,765 

850,820 
3.910,130 
1, 816, 150 

910,000 

509,000 
375,000 
185,000 
48,000 
50,000 
100,000 

340,000 

460,000 

6.800 


63,407 

200 

60,260 


3,000 
33,800 
4,000 
7,000 


854 

3,000 

500 

2,600 


11,000 

590,500 

50,000 
1, 407, 228 

10,000 
385,000 
605,000 

52,577 
625,000 

39,000 


225,000 

5.000 

272,000 


10,531.012 

1,591.2«} 

1,008.593 

4,170,009 

780,307 


200.000 
1,513,&I7 

521,305 
8,946,883 
a,17»,24S 
2,169,953 

3,2^ 
390.  OOO 
370, «» 


278,000 

550,000 

966.001^ 

124.583 

8,UO0 


96,362 


2,640.333 
08.000 

80.000 
852,510 
62,090 

2,500 


354 

100,000 

.soo 

6791, 7Qr7 
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1 

Instroci- 
ors. 

Students. 

1 

11 

H 

•si 

1' 

1 
1      - 

SUtes. 

1 

a 

r 

5 

1 

United  SUtes 

77 

455 

289 

10,449 

3,016 

1,932 

220,912 

$50,000 

$1,209,000  9131,000 

Korth  Atlantic  Diviakm . . 
SoQtIi  Atlantic  Diviaion . . 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division . .  - 
Western  Division 

18 
17 
13 
28 
6 

2 

1 
7 
3 

2 
5 
3 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

6 
5 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

108 
80 
33 

195 
80 

115 
35 
25 
93 
21 

3,580 
1,667 

612 
4.268 

422 

943 

652 

263 

1,171 

87 

1,179 
139 
74 
452 

88 

123,646 

17.950 

13,100 

61, 716 

4,500 

so.'ooo* 

632,  000 
110,000 
260,000 
267, 000 

360,000 
61,000 

"26,666 

Korth  Atlantic  Dirision : 

Haaaachusetts 

Connecticnt 

18 
5 
61 
24 

13 
38 
7 
3 
5 
1 
13 

3 

13 
8 

1 
5 

7 

1 

51 

26 

39 

30 

7 

8 

9 

15 

13 

2 

17 
17 
5 

25 
27 
60 

23 

U 

12 
23 
17 

16 
19 

871 

213 

2,015 

481 

274 

803 

209 

104 

83 

14 

80 

64 
190 
86 
42 
85 
158 
37 

528 
420 
1,219 
712 
184 
865 
805 
298 
77 
150 

78 

70 
274 

192 
98 
512 
141 

76 
319 

48 

49 

5 

7 

48 

29 
88 
30 
20 
36 
54 
6 

143 
122 
416 
99 
43 
39 
122 
97 
36 
54 

20 
23 
44 

457 
81 

593 
48 

28 

70 

29 

3 

9 

46,600 

360,000 

360.000 

New  York 

61,646 
16,500 

1,200 
7,200 
7,650 
400 
1,500 

272,000 

pAiinfTl vania   ,  - ,  ^  -  ^ . . 

SMithAUantio  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

'56,'o6o' 

10.000 
100,  000 

"  '56,' 666 

1,000 

0 

Sonth  Carnlina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee....- 

Alabama           

"'is' 

20 

5" 

30 

76 
51 
102 
110 
35 

""23' 
20 
25 
10 

8 
10 
70 

0 
7,200 
1,000 
1,700 

0 

0* 

100,000 
160,000 

0 

6 

Miaaiaaippi 

I^miflJana                 .  . . . 

TfliXAff 

3,200 

Arkannas 

North  Cental  Division : 
Ohio 

3,800 
8,500 
2.116 

13,500 
3.500 
5,000 
9,700 

12,200 
2,200 
1,200 

4.000 

30.000 
3.000 

Indiana 

Ulinois       

Michigan 

6" 

53,000 
86,000 
45,000 

Wisccmsin 

20, 000 

Minnesota...: 

Iowa.             .  ........ 

Miaaoari     

50,000 

Nebraska '. 

vV!^      :,..... 

t 

Western  Division: 

Colorado .- 

0 

1 

Calffnrnia          ..r- 

500 

0 
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Table  i.— Summary  of  itatiatioi  of  achooU  of  modioine,  dentistry,  phamutcy,  amd  fw 
fitir«c»  and  veUrinarxofM,  for  189&^. 


ProfeBBora 

and  iD-     I 
■traotors.  ' 


Students. 


States  and  classes. 


A.— BY  CLASSES. 


Ref^iilar  medical 118 

Homeopathic (  21, 

Ech'Otic e| 

Phy  Biomedical 2^ 


3 

ill 


1,897'  1,245   20,317 

3481      2341     1, 678 

151         62j        708 

40'  9  91 


Total  medical 1150    2,430   1,550   22. 7W 


Dental 48 

Pharmacentical |  43 

Nurse  training 298 

Veterinary '  12 

B.— BY     STATES     AND       ] 
CLASSES.  1 


Regular  medical. 

Maine 

New  tlampshire 

Vermont 

MasHscbusotts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Ohio 

Indi  ana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Oallfomia 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

United  Stotes 

Homeopathic. 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

"'mtucky 


456 
211 


370 
151 


100 


24 


131 
114| 
90 

84 
65 
24 
18 
8 
33 

40 
101 
19 
17 
24 

167 
58 

214 
76 
45 
58 
65 

218 
53 
45 

56 
29 
61 


325 
232 
201 
903 
146 


118  1,897 


53 


6 

5 

18 

36 

12 

149 

114 


35 

23 

0 

2 

20 

35 
60 
16 
10 
16 

96 
83 
148 
65 
18 
18 
24 
95 
18 
14 

23 
9 


340 
178 
136 
529 
62 


1,245 


6,310 

8,295 

558 

864 


150 

131 

6.705 

0 


167 
145 
221 
821 
138 
2,788 
2.004 


460 
421 
127 
90 
461 

1,196 

1,207 

168 

886 

379 

1,196 
337 

1,720 
743 
189 
296 
639 

1,821 
131 
129 

164 

71 

621 


6,284 
2,741 
3,336 
7,200 
766 


20,317 


134 
116 
368 

34 

22 


1^ 


1,121 
360 
81 
21 


1,683 


21,438 

2,038 

789 

112 


24,377 


4,779 
5171 

233 
85 


-I 


■a' 


1,  240|  84, 466  $5, 377, 355  $344, 500 


207,  28,992 

48     6,800 

3         200 


6, 564      1,  498|  119,458 


6,460,  1,640!. 


3,426 

7,363 

864 


167 
145 
221 

87l! 
138 


1,005, 

2,4M 

ISO 


0 

0 

0 

60 

158,    2,946! 
164     2.168 


80 


27i    4,000 


46     1,S 

i 

0 


476 
421 

127 
90 
46ll 


53'. 
124i 

35 
631' 
450, 

876' 

67| 
90, 

2?'. 


1* 
10 

262' 

18| 

.1 


4,134 
6.000 
9,857 
3,425 

2,800 


168] 
13 
28 
5  1,000 


0  1,196 
29  1.236! 
2  170, 
2!  388 
409, 

1,385! 
859 

1,867 
832, 
189, 
826 
096! 

1,842 
145 
166 

198 

87 

690 


22 
147 


372 
62 
63 
606 
119 


1,121 


297' 
267 

41. 
91. 
46 

866^ 
1071 
408' 
197; 

68 

75' 
201 
638 

27 

44 

47 
36 
69 


118 
82 


6,656 
3,803 
3,399 
7,705 
876 


21,438 


198 
142 
268 


86 


1.228 
652 
731 

2,021 
162 


4,779 


18 


25 

73 
16 
160 
7 
16 
17 
27 
92 
34 


331 
204 
170 
451 
84 


1,240 


11 

Digitized  by 


5,300 

3.600 
3.100 
300 
8,600 
8,000 

6,660 
8.400 
4,000 
18,000 


1,000 
1,300 
3.300 


1,000 
3,700 


26,416 

8.600 

13,400 

82.360 

3,700 


84,466 


8,592 
2.600 
10,000 

600 

0 


1,662.154   308,713 
240, 000:  0 

1,5001  9 


7,271,009'  648,26a 


627,500'. 
598,676. 


12. 000* 


30.000 


630, 5001      7. 500 
395,000|  170.  OSa 

366,000 , 

175,000^     15, 0« 


18.500 


90.000 

815,000 
293.000 


C.0Q4 


13, « 


158,000 
250.000 

888. 000 

20,500  . 
477,855 

25.000. 
200.000 
I5O.OO0I. 

«6.0OO| 
600, 00« 
125.000',. 

18,0001. 

80.  < 


8.0«( 


51.  M 


'^i 


491.0 


66.C 


1,067.600!  177, 

1,010.0001    ai, 

2,129,355      09, 
521,000|     5C< 


5,877.a55    344,1 


Google 


260.000^  j 

'i90,*i5ij*223,"l 

80, 000' 

0. 
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Table  L—Summary  of  itatUtic$  of  schools  of  medicinef  dentistry ,  pharmacy,  and  for 
nurses  and  veterinariansj  for  1896-97 — Continued. 


, 

Profeaaora  ! 

and  in. 
atmotors. 

Stndents. 

a 
I 

1 

1 

States  and  olaMea. 

1 

1 

QQ 

1 

8 
1 

!' 

.     1 
118 

1 

15 

65 

1 

5 

s 

B^BT  BTATSS  AKD 

CLA86I8— continned. 
Ohio 

a 

6 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

52 
98 

6 
21 

6 
26 

19 
21 

24 
96 

4 
...... 

31 

7 
9 

170 
671 
40 
28 
61 
103 

23 
18 

46 

136 
7 
4 
9 
26 

14 
11 

~90 
6 

14 
226 

26 

706' 

82! 
70 
129 

t 
37 
29 

698. 

39 

36 

1.299 

66 

1,600 
1,950 
7,000 
1,500 
350 

$176. 000 

387, 000 

60,000 

$10,  ( 
70.  ( 

KM 

Illinois 

181 
6 
11 
16 

HN) 

M  iehifan 

MinnewU. 

Iof« 

80.000 
26  000 

MiMoari 

40 
13 

0 

Colondo 

"*3 

6,000 

0 

California 

1» 

10.000 

Horth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  IHviaion. 

4 

1 
1 

13 
2 

70 
15 
17 
206 
40 

38 

11 

3 

166 

16 

508 
34 
22 
1,073 
41 

89 
13 

11... 
872 
32 

80 
2 

■>1 

16,192 

500 

0 

12,300 

940,154 

30,000 

0 

667,000 
15,000 

223.' 

62 

Sooth  Central  IMviiion.. 
Korth Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

0 

80,000 

United  States 

21 

348 

234 

1,678 

360 

2,038 

517 

207 

28,992 

1.652,154  303,762 

EeUetie. 
Hew  York 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

12 

12 

26 
25 
24 
15 
17 

20 

: 

8 
6 
9 

0 

97 

(>» 

208 
98 
66 
60 

40 

70 

U 

2 

20 
10 
13 
10 
2 

10 

111 

71 

228 
108 
79 
70 
42 

80 

11 

22 

67 
37 
27 
24 
15 

14 

4,000 

40.000 
15,000 

Georgia  

0 

Ohio 

21 
3 

1 

1,000 
600 

6 

200 

60,000 
40.000 

0 

nUnoia 

0 

Indiana 

40,000 
20,000 

Hjawari 

0 

Kebraaka 

fl 

California 

30 

25.000 

0 

'       ! 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. 

1 
1 
6 

1 

12 

12 

107 

20 

14 

8 

40 

0 

97 

69 

472 

70 

14 

2 

65 

10 

111 
71 

627 
80 

11 
22 

14 

4.000 

40,000 
15.000 

SoQth  Atlantic  Diviaion. 



0 

Honh  Central  Division. . 
Weetem  Division 

170 
30 

34 

1.600 
200 

160,000< 
25,000' 

0 
0 

United  States 

9 

161 

62 

708 

81 

789 

233 

48 

6,800 

240,000, 

0 

I>mUirtry. 
l^Maachnsetts 

3 
8 
4 

2 
8 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1 

6 

1 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 

12 
25 
26 

11 

23 

9 

18 

8 
35 

8 

49 

la 

7fl 

14 

12 

4 

fi 

6C 
U 

22 
56 
46 

25 
9 
6 
9 

6 

13 
2 

17 
3 

61 
13 

"  *'i2 

3 
31 

^         1 

131 

603 

1,160 

416 
126 
30 
280 

146 
275 
41 

446 

182 

1,136 

271 

89 

94 

180 

431 

48 

0 
12 
46 

1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

12 

1 
89 
5 
0 
8 
5 
0 
0 

131 

615 

1,206 

417 

127 

30 

280 

146 

277 
41 

458 

183 

1,175 

276 

80 

97 

185 

440 

48 

82 
159 
315 

106 

21 

8 

69 

j 

Sew  York 

170,000 
230,000 

Hennsjlvania      

Itaryland 

i 

Biatet  uf  Ci^nmbia 

I 

Virginia 

Gwgii!:;::;;;;:;;;::;:: 

16, 000 

Kentucky 

37 

69 

7 

130 
54 

808 
71 
21 
14 
84 

125 

24.000 
1        20,000 

1 

TenncaS                    / 

Alabama 

Ohio 

!      100, 000 
,        60,000 
1          6,000 

1 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

1 

Wiaomain   :.::  . 

* 

Hinnesota 

....       1 

Iowa 

Miaaoiri:::::::::;::::::: 

12,50i 



Nebraska 

ed97- 


-112 
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Table  4.- 


EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


-Summarjf  of  BtniiiUci  of  $ohooU  of  medicine,  dentieirif,  pharmaejf,  etnd  fm 
%UT%ee  and  teierinariane,  for  1S9&^ — Continaed.  ■ 


, 

Professors 

and  in- 
structors. 

Students. 

a 
^ 

1 

r 

i 

States  and  olastM. 

1 

a 

1 

8  . 

\ 

j 

1 

B.— BY  STATES  AND 

Z>enh'«<ry— Continued. 
Colorado 

1 
1 
2 

~9 

8 

6 

21 

4 

"5 
17 

10 
9 
19 

11 
11 

16 

27 

32 

266 

2 

0 
12 

29 
278 

8 

4 
48 

Washinirton • 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

63 
61 
61 
243 
38 

123 
49 
21 

140 
87 

1.794 
852 
462 

2,877 
325 

68 

2 

2 

74 

14 

1,852 
854 
464 

2,951 
839 

606 
204 
113 
757 
60 

9400,000 

15,000 

44.000 

168,500 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Central  Division  . . 

North  Central  Division. 

Western  Division ........ 

1 



TTni  ted  States 

456 

370 

6,310 

150 

6,460 

1,640 

627.500 

1 





Tharmacy, 
Maine 

2 

6 

20 

11 
8 

80 

8 

8 

13 

8 

12 
11 
12 
7 
10 

4 
6 

6 

6 

24 

1 
8 

8 

4 
7 
0 

1 

3 

4 
4 
8 

1 

8 
8 
9 
8 
5 
6 
7 
4 

"'ii 
1 

6 

10 
223 
683 

27 
609 

118 
88 
23 
10 
13 
28 

52 
26 
27 
25 
24 

866 
88 

343 
84 
61 
88 
75 

224 
10 
54 

7 
88 

2 
9 

18 
0 

20 

0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
6 
2 

18 

a 

2 
\ 

..... 

0 

7 

12 
282 
601 

27 
629 

118 
86 
23 
11 
18 
28 

52 
28 
27 
31 
26 

879 
90 

868 
91 
60 
85 
80 

229 
10 
58 

7 
96 

0 

19 

225 

: 
1 

I 

Massachusetts  .......... 

68.850 
204.067 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsvlvanja, .....,.,.,- 

170.000 

87.000 
16.000 

Maryland  .,rT--r-r.-.r.rr 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

:.'.".*.'.:! 

North  Carolina  .......*.. 

2.000 

South  Carolina 

1 

Georgia 

1 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

11 

17 
11 

93 
82 
162 

4.000 

T/onittian  Ar  t f-rr 

Texas 

Ohio 

17,758 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

40.000 



Michigan 

», 

* 

Wisconsin..... 



Minnesota 

16 

18 

85 

0 

26 

0 
26 

Iowa 

Missouri 

30.000 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Washington 

Califomto 

10.000 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

42 
26 
26 
109 
9 

44 

16 
16 

70 
7 

1,452 
265 
154 

49 
4 
10 
61 
7 

1,501 
269 
164 

1,890 
102 

863 
107 

61 
468 

26 

442.917 

54.000 

4.000 

87,758 

10.000^ 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Central  Division . . 

North  Central  Division .. 

Western  Division 

United  States 

43 

211 

151 

3,295 

131 

3,420 

1.005 

698.675 

Nuru  training, 
Maine 

2 
5 

1 

6 
01 
16 
40 

0 

1 

0 

60 

8 

0 

140 

16 

20 

60 

48 

19 

1,054 

94 

141 

1,651 

251 

914 

60 
44 

19 
1,114 
102 
141 
1,797 
267 
934 

23 
11 
9 

852 
28 
60 

630 
92 

885 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. ........ 

Bhodo  Island 

Conneoticot.... 

New  York 

1 

...:;■) 



Pennsylvania 

\,\\\\\ 

zedbyGoOgk 
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Tabus  A^-^Smmmarjf  •/  ftatittics  of  $€^ooh  of  medioin$,  denUtirf,  pharma^,  and  for 
nunet  and  veterinarians,  for  i^^e?-^— -Continued. 


J 

Professors 
and  in. 

stmctors. 

Stodents. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

States  Mid  clMses. 

1 

k 
r 

1 

5 

f 

B.— BY  8TATB8  AHD 

CLAfleES— condnned. 
Jurse  training— Cont'd. 

2 
5 
5 
5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 

11 
3 

25 
9 
4 

11 
6 
8 
3 

2 
3 
9 

1 

no 

24 

9 

80 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
119 
119 

16 
119 
119 

56 

14 
21 
40 
53 
10 

43 

7 
28 
47 
18 

233 

38 

566 

238 

90 

357 

181 

117 

24 

49 
62 
221 

20 

5 

Mwyland 

42 

56 

20 

7 

0 

...•••  . 

IMstxict  of  ColombiA 

... 

Virginia 

1 

Wett  Yirefaiia 

7         7 
4'      17 
18        33 

! 

Sorfth  Carottna 



1 

Soath  Carolina 

1 

Georgia 

0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

32 

0 

17 

51 

0 

80 

80 

2 

1 

0 
0 
5 
0 

53 
10 

43 
7 
16 
47 

18 

201 
38 
549 
187 
90 
277 
101 
115 
28 

49 

52 

216 

20 

7 
4 

27 

1 
7 
10 
7 

83 
12 
215 
90 
38 
79 

PtorSa 

1 

Kentncky 

Teanesaee  ..— 

Alabama 

j 



1 

Tezaa 

1 

Ohio 

1 

Indiana 

i... 

Blinoia          

Micbiiran 

::::;:::;:i::;::::: 

Wi«c(main 

lOnnesota.— - 



1 

Iowa 

33 
42 

7 

17 

MiMouri           



'::::::;::l:::::::: 

Kaaaaa 

Colorado           

1 

18 
75 

1 

Caufornia 

I*;;;;;; 

Utah 

1 



_ 

' 

Kortb  AUantio  Diviaion . 

2514,227 
27     429 
12     131 

2631,581 
6     837 

4.478 
456 
143 

1,844 
342 

1,590 

141 

52 

605 

110 

South  AUantio  Division. 

SoQth  Central  Division . . 

Korth  Central  Division.. 

Weatem  Division 

Tnited  States 

296 

568  A.  705 

7,268 

2,498 

1 

1 
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Table  5,^Stat%8tic9  of  profe9$ional  and  allied  schools  far  a  series  of  years. 


ClaM. 


1870.  1876.  1880, 


1880.      I      180S.  1897 


Theology, 


Schoola 

Students  . . 
Graduates., 


Lai%o. 


Schools 

Stadeots . . 
Gradaates. 


JfsdieifM. 


Schools 

Students . . 
Graduates. 


DenHttry. 


Schools 

Stude^ta . . 
Graduates., 


Pharm4tey, 


Schools.... 
Students  . . 
Graduates. 


96 
8,264 


1.868 


72 
0,194 


6 
257 


10 
612 


123 

6,284 

782 


48 

2,877 

828 


80 
8,680 
2,891 


12 
489 

161 


14 
922 


142 

6,242 

719 


48 
8,184 
1,068 


90 
11,929 
8,241 


16 
730 
266 


14 

1,847 

786 


Veterinary  medicine. 


Schools 

Students .. 
Graduates. 


Nurse  training. 


Schools 

Students .. 
Graduates. 


15 
823 
167 


152 

6,775 

790 


49 

2,744 

744 


113 
11,059 
8,622 


18 

1,116 

468 


21 

1,746 

396 


84 
793 
218 


145 
7,013 
1,872 


54 
4,518 
1,424 


129 

16,660 

4,556 


27 
2,696  j 

943  I 


149 
8,050 
1,508 


72 
8,960 
2,717 


161  ! 
22,887  , 
4,827 


45  I 

5.347 
1,297  I 


30 

3,859 
1,067 

143 

9 
474 
155 

85 
1,652 

471 

131 
8,085 
1,498 

m 

8,173 
1,«71 


77 
10,449 
B,01« 


150 
24,377 


41 

1,460 
1,M) 


43 
S,42e 
1,005 


12 
364 
130 


296 
7,2© 
14« 
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T^BLB  6.— Students  and  length  of  oouree. 


CIms. 


Tksolomf- 


1870.. 
1875.. 
1880.. 
18H5.. 
1890.. 
1K95.. 
1887.. 


Law. 


1870.. 
1875  „ 
1880.. 
1885.. 
1800.. 
1895.. 
1897.. 


Medicine. 


1870.. 
1875.. 
1880.. 
1885.. 
1890.. 
1896.. 
1807., 


1870.. 
1875.. 
1880.. 
1885.. 
1800.. 
1806.. 
1897.. 


1870.. 
1875. 
1880. 
1885. 
189U.. 
1895. 
1897. 


Whole 
number 
of  sta- 
denta. 


Dtntitry. 


Pharmacy. 


8«2M 
6,234 
5,242 
6,776 
7.013 
8,050 
8,173 


1,663 
2,677 
8,134 
2,744 
4.518 
8,050 
10,440 


6,194 
8,580 
11,029 
11,050 
16.660 
22,887 
24,377 


257 
460 
730 
1,116 
3  696 
5,347 
6,460 


512 
922 
1,847 
1,746 
2,871 
3,850 
3,426 


StndenU 
with  de- 
grees, a 


Coarse  of  four 
yeers. 


5 
I 


(ft) 

1.254 

1,345 

1,312 

1,559 

2.354 

2,566 


623 
758 
632 
983 
1,867 
1,932 


(ft) 
394 
953 
861 

1,887 

Kb) 

1,408 


(ft) 


71 
100 


(ft) 


(ft) 
26 
21 
26 

(ft) 
23 
22 


(ft) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(ft) 

0 
0 
0 

(ft) 

42 
99 


(ft) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 


1.527 
1,074 
1,023 


979 
1,054 


8,812 
16,542 


18 


Choree  of     ,  Course  of  two  t  Coarse  of  .(^orsenot 
three  years.  I        years.        j  one  year.  |    stated. 


TJ 
85 
98 
(ft) 
114 
116 


(ft) 
1 
4 
5 
(ft) 
16 
21 


(ft) 

c3 

eZ 

5 

(ft) 
98 
49 


(ft) 

0 

2 

5 

(ft) 

45 

47 


(ft) 
0 
1 
0 

(ft) 
3 
5 


I 

CO 


2,942 
8,868 
3,001 


6,710 
6,523 


(ft), 
0 
8  I 

(ft)' 
0 
7 


(ft) 
165  ;  30 
502  34 
547  38 

'(ft) 

2.780  1  50 
4,942  47 

I    I 

(ft)'. 

602  c72 
5.'19  cH4 


757 


12,769 
7,774 


74 
213 


5,347 
6,442 


60 


150 


I 


529 
2U4 
153 


820 
217 


(ft) 
0 
0 
I  0 
(ft) 
1 
1 


(ft) 

2, 173  10 
2,422  ,  5 
2,134  '  6 

(ft) 

5,928  6 
5,095   7 


(ft) 

7,721  5 
11,305  ,  3 
10, 302       0 

(ft) 

222  1^2 
«2 


460 
903 


(ft) 

(ft) 


324 
199 
63 


236 
255 


11         236 

28  I      596 
22  I      608 


357  0 
85  0 
|(rf) 


•|  ' 


61  ;.... 


•I 


0 
0 
21       1 

.'  6 


869 


15 
11 


157 


*7 

1          30 

Sc::: 

41 
275 

\  1 -» 

a  8o  far  as  reported. 

b  Not  indicated  in  table  of  the  Bdocation  Report  for  that  year. 

e  Distinction  between  medical  schools  haying  courses  of  two  and  three  years  in  1875  and  1880  can 
not  be  made  with  entire  certainty, 
d  There  were  five  postgraduate  schools. 
e  Preparatory  schools. 
/There  were  seven  postgraduate  schools,  with  1,688  stodentfr 
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Tabi£  7,—St4iU$iic9  ofsehooU 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 


Location. 


Callmftn,  Alft 

Talladega,  A  lA 

TnAcalcK>8a,  Alu  . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Anselmo,  Cal. 
Sau  Mateo,  Cal .... 
Uuiversity,  Cal... 


Kame  of  sohooL 


Denver,  Colo 

I'niversity  Park,  Colo . 
Hartford,  Conn 


11     M  iddleto  wn,  Conn . 


New  Haven,  Conn . 
Wo8hington,D.C.. 


do 

do 

do 

Allan  ta,Ga 

do 

Bourbonnais,  HI . 

Chicago,  HI 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Eareka,ni-... 
Evauaton,  HI . 
do 


Galesbnrff.Hl 

Naperville,  HI 

Kock  Island,  111 

Springfield,  HI 

G  reeneastle,  Ind 

Morom,  Ind 

St.  Meinrad.  Ind 

Upland,  Ind 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubnque,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Atchison,  Kane 

Danville,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

....do 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

Bangor,  Me , 

Lewl8ton,Me.... 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Hche8ter,Md 

Mount  St.  Mary's,  Md . 

Westminster,  Md 

Woodstock.  Md 


•In  1895-W. 

f  Two  women  included. 

ft  One  woman  included. 


St.  Bernard  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Talladega  College,  Theological  Department  (Cong.) 

Stillraan  Institute  (Presb.) 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (P.  B.) 

Maclay  College  of  Theology,  University  of  Sonthera  Cali- 
fornia (M.E.). 

Denver  Theological  School,  la  Matthews  Hall  (P.S.) 

Iliff'  School  of  Theology,  University  of  Denver  (M.B.) 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) • 


Berkeley  Divinity  SchooJ  (P.  B.) 

Yale  University  Divinity  School  (Cong.) 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Theological  Department 
(R.C.). 

Howard  University  Theological  School  (nonsee.) 

King  HaU  Theological  School  (P.E.) 

Wayland  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary  (M.B.) 

St.  Viator's  College.  Theological  Department  (B.C.) 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) • 1  1856 

Evangelical  Lntheran  Theological  Seminary !  ISR. 

German  Theological  Seminary  (Er.Lnth.) 

McCormick  Theological  Semmary  (Presb.) 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  (Bapt.) 

Western  Tfaeologicai  Seminary  (P.B.) 


18M 

1872 
18W 
1809 
1871 
1893 
1886 

1872 
18R 
1834 

18M 

1822 

1889 

1871 
1891 
1864 
1887 
1883 


Eureka  College,  Bible  Department  (Disciples) 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern  University  (M.  K.). 
Norwcjj^ian -Danish  Theological  School,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (M.K.). 

Ryder  Divinity  School  of  Lombard  University  (Unir.) 

Union  Biblical  Institute  (Ev.Asso.) 

Augustana  Theelogieal  Seminarv  (Rr.  Lath.) 

Concordia  College  (German  E v.  Lnth.) 

DoPauw  University  School  of  Theology  (M.B.) 

Union  Christian  College  Theological  School  (Christ.) 

StMeinrad's  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Taylor  Unlrersi  ty  Theological  School  (M.  B.) 

Charles  City  College  Theological  School  (M.B.) 

Bible  CoUegv  of  Drake  University  (Diseiples) 

German  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest. 

Theological  Course  of  the  German  College  (M.  E.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Bng.  Lath.) 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Thooloffioak  Cwitm  of  the  C<dleg«  of  the  Bible  (Chrisl.) . . . . 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Soathem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 


Straight  UniTersity,  Theological  Department  (Cong.) 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Cobb  Divinity  School,  Department  of  Bates  College  (Free 
Bant.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  St  Sulplce  and  St  Mary's  Univer- 
sity (R.C.). 

Redemptorist  College  of  Hcbester  (R.C.) 

Mount  St  Mary's  Theological  School  (R.  C.) 

Westminster  TheologioalSeminary  (Meth. P.) 

Woodstock  College  (R.  C.) 


isn 

1850 

IS70 
1816 
1840 

1781 

1867 
1808 
188S 
1869 


e  Three  women  included, 
d  Seven  women  included. 
e  Also  $431,952  nonproductive  real  estate. 
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PfMident  or  dean. 


In. 
stmot- 


I 


I" 


students. 


GO 

w 


Leneth 
coarse. 


B 
S 


Benedict  Meoges 

G.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D . . 
R.  B.  McAlpine,  sec  . . . 
John  Knox  McLean,  D.  D. 

H.C.Minton,D.D 

Wm.  Ford  Nichols,  D.  D. . 
George  Cochran,  D. D  .. .. 

John  F.  Spalding,  D.  D 

Arthur  H.  Briges,  A.  M. . 
Chester    D.    Hartranft, 

D.D. 
John    WQliams,    D.   D., 

LL.I>. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 

LL.D. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D. . 


John  L.  Ewell,  D.  D 

William  V.Tunnell 

aiI.P.£ing 

George  Sale 

Wilbur  P.  Thirkiel,D.D. 


Franklin  W.Fisk.D.D., 

LL.D. 
R,  F.  Weldner,    D.  D., 

LL.D. 
J.  D.  SoTeringhaus,  D.  D. , 
Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.  D . . . 

Erl  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D , 

W.  B.  McLaren,  D.  D.,  D. 

C.L. 

J.H.  Hardin 

Charles  J.  Little 

NeLs  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D . . . 


CEUwood  Nasli 

Thomas  Bowman 

0.  Olsson.  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. . . . 

Beinhold  Pieper 

Hillary  A.  Oobin,  D.  D  . . . 

L.J.AldHch 

Abbot  Fintan 

T.C.Reade,D.D T... 

J.F.Hirsch 

Kobert  T.Mathews 

Adam  W.  Eingland,  D.  D. 

E.£.Schnette 

Frank  D.  Altman 

Xone 

J.W.McGarrey 

Wm.Hoge  Marque8S,D.D. 
Wm.  H.  Whitaltt,  D.D., 

LL.D. 
George  W.Henderson.... 

Kone 

James  A.Howe,D.D 


lO^ll 


19 


13 


14 


22 
a  18 

10 
626 

27 

6 

o23 

5 
6  32 

des 

86 
104 
61 


6  bU 

...  11 

1  89 
4  11 

2  87 
...  16 

4  :  167 

67 

12 

150 

/337 

23 

a  39 
153 
20 

a20 
a45 

62 
111 
641 
^27 

43 
a  54 

10 
M84 

12 

18 
8 

41 
137 

65 
290 

68 

50 

i40 

227 


A.llagnien,  D.D 

SUaa  Fred  Schaner 7  —     28 

Wm.L.O*Hare 5  0      82 

HnghL.£lderdice,A.M.  4  11        7 

J.M.Jerge 12  0    109 

/Seventeen women  included. 
^  Eight  of  these  were  women. 


12 


22 


91 


22 
284 

7 

4 
86 


15 


$5,000 

1,800 

75,000 

179,000 

18,000 


$8,000 


1375 


150,000 

75,000 

265,000 

85,820 


233,000 

380,000 

50,000 

16,707 

0 
100,000 
171,000 

350,305 


2,600 

6 

0 
3,000 
9,864 

500 


850,000 
"25,666 


350,000 

40,000 
0 


5,000 


100,000 

"sos'iis' 

100,000 

11.000 
407,000 
165,000 
125,000 


0 
550,000 


0 

800 


1, 114, 044 
0 


8,709 
8,000 


150,000 
16,000 


0479, 189 
400,000 
125,000 

3,000 

500,000 

6,000 


30,000 


7,000 


125,000 


20,000 

0 

2.100 


7,000 
4,500 


50,000 


200 
0 


9,000 


500 


27,577 
25,000 


40,000 
40,000 


260,000 


80,000 


17,050 
26,000 
854 
195.000 
71,000 
200,000 
500,000 

0 
200,000 


3,000 
500 
854 
900 


0 
7,000 


200,000 

50,000 

9,000 

250,000 


0 

8,200 

0 


7,625 
0 


15    I 


1,000 
2.000 
1,600 
7,200 
16,000 
1,400 
2,000 


8,000  I  8 

3,000  9 

71,548  j  10 

22,000  11 

, I  12 


15,500 
1,400 


2,000 
11,000 


14,000 
3,500 

2,500 
80,000 
40.000 

4,000 

340 


500 
4,000 
1,200 


600 
14,000 


1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
400 
8,000 


3,000 
26,500 


20,000 
3,670 

30,000 

18,000 

15,000 

2,500 

40,000 


AThirtj-elght  of  these  were  women, 
i  Five  of  these  were  women. 
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Table  l,—Stati9Hc$  of  9ehooU  of 


Looation. 


Kameof  achooL 


54  Andover.MMB AndoYer  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

55  '  BostoD.  Mm0 Boston  Unlyersity  School  of  Theology  (H.  E.) . 

.do ;  St.  John*n  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

Cambridge,  If  ass Episcopal  Theological  School  (P.  B.) 

do I  Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (nonseo.)-- 

do New  Church  Theological  School 

Nowton  Center,Ma«8 |  Newton  Theological  Institute  (Bapt.) 


im 

IS47 

1884 
1867 
1817 
18M 
1825 


I 


Tufte  College,  Mass '  Tnfts  College  Divinity  School  (Univ.) i |  18« 

Adrian,  Mich ,  Adrian  College  School  of  Theology  (M.  EJ i  1887 

Hillsdale,  Mich '  Hillsdale  College  Theological  School  (P.  W.  Bapt) '  ]873 

Hollaud,  Mi.h Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in  Amer.) |  1884 

CoUegeville.  Minn St.  John's  Seminary  (B.C.) ,  1868 

Faribault,  Minn Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 1860 


Minneapolis,  Minn Augsburg  Seminary  (Lnth.) 

Kerl  W  ing,  Minn Red  Wing  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lntheran  Seminary  *  . 

Robhinsdale,  Minn Lu ther  Seminary 

St.  Paul,  Minn do  . 


.do i  St  Paul's  College  Theojogical  School  (M.  E.) . 


do St.  Paul  Seminary  (R.  C, 

I  FlorisnntMo \  St.  Stanislaus  Seminary  (R.C.) i 

Kansas  City.  Mo Redemptorist  Seminary  of  the  St.  Lonis  Province  (K.  C.) . . 

StLouis.Mo '  Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Luth.) ' 

do Keurick  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.C.) 

do Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of 


North  America,  E^en  College. 

■~ (M!r 


Warren  ton,  Mo Central  Wesleyan  College  ( M.  E.) . . 

Iilair,Nebr Trinity  Seminary  (Luth.T 

Omaha,  Nebr <  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary . 


1889 
1879 
1876 
1885 
I  ]8» 
,  1895 
1823 
1889 
1839 
1893 
1850 

1864 
1R66 
1891 


81  San  tee  Agency,  Nebr 

82  Bloomfield,  N.  J 

8:j  '  Madison.N.J 

84  '  New  Brunswick, N.J 

I 

85  Princeton,  N.J 


97 
08 
99 

100 
101 
102 
10:i 
104 
1U5 
100 

107 
108 


South  Orange,  N.J  . 
Alfred  Center,  N.  Y. 

Allegany,  N.Y 

Aubum.N.T 


Buflfalo,N.T 

Canton.N.Y 

Creneva,  N.  Y 

narailton,N.Y 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y 


....do 

...  do 

Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


do 

Stnnfordville,  N.  Y. 

Yonker8,N.  Y 

Belmont  N.C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Hickory.N.C 

Kaleigh,N.C 


Salishurv,  N.  C  .. 
Berea,  Ohio 


Santee  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.) ;  1870 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark  (Presb.) 1809 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) '  1887  ( 

Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chnrch  in  America '  1784 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church |  1812 

Seminary  of  the  Inmiacnlate  Conception  (R.  C) 1854 

Alfred  University  Theological  School  (7th  day  Bapt) 1857 

St.  Bonaventnre's  Seminarv-  (R.  C.) '  1859 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) '  1821 

German  Martin  Lnther  Seminary > 

Canton  Theological  School,  St  Lawrence  University  (Univ.) . 

De  Lancey  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) ' 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University  (Bapt) 

Hartwick  Seminary  ( Lnth.) 

(general  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church.  ' 

Jewish  Theolo^cal  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Seminary  of  Oar  Lady  of  Angels,  Niagara  University  (R.  C.) 
Rochester  Theological  Semmary  (Bapt.) 


St  Bernard's  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Christian  Biblical  Institute 

St.  J oseph's  Seminary  (R.  G.) 

St  Mary's  College  (R.C.) 

Biddle  tJniversity  The«>logical  School  (Presb.) 

St  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 
Shaw  University  Theological  School  (Bapt) 


1854 
1858 
1861 
1819 
1810 
1817 

1886 
1836 

'isso* 

1893 
1868 
1896 
J883  I 
1868  I 
1888  I 


*  In  189.5-06. 
a  One  wumau. 


Livingstone  College  Theological  School  (A.  M.  E.  Zion) .....    _ 
German  Wallace  College,  Theological  Department  (M.  E.) . .    1865   { 

h  Eleven  of  these  were  women. 

c  Eight  of  these  were  women."*  ^^^T^ 
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theology,  far  1S96-97 — Continaed. 


President  or  dean. 


In. 

stmct- 

ore. 


Students. 


^     CO 

ft  I  6 


7 


George  Harris 

IfarcnH  D.  Buell,  A.  M., 

8.  T.  D. 

John  B.  Hogan,  D.  D 

Georee  Ho<iges,  D.D 

C.  C.Everett 

James  Reed 

Alrah  Hovey,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 

Charles  H.  Leonard 

G.B.McElrov.  D.D 

George  F.  Moeher,  LL.  D. 
John  w.  Beardslee,  D.  D. 

PetarEngel,  Pb.D 

Henry  B.  Whipple,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 

Georg  Srerdmp 

H.  H.  Bergsland 

J.B.  Frich 

H.Bmst 

C.  W.  Herttler 

L.E.Callier 

Fred.  UajBremaiin 

George  Hild 

Francis  Pieper 

Fraads  Nugent 

Lonia  F.  Haeberle 


7 
9    . 

si 


2  ,    52 
...al43 


2     130 
2  ,    88 


5! 

3 

2  ,bi 


4  I 

6  I 
0  I 

i! 
i\ 

4 

6  ' 
11 
8 

2 

8 

7 

2 

'i 

5 


8  ,e8$ 
11  '  28 
...d75 

1  18 
...      36 

2  31 

1  '  83 

0  24 

0  30 

1  38 
8,  7 
6  '  101 
0  58 


6* 

9S^ 


1^ 


48 
96 

100 
81 
80 
1 
89 


I  George  B.  Addicks 

I  Peter  .S.Vig 

Joseph  J.  Lampe,  Ph.  D., 
,      D.T)..i»ec. 

A.  L.  RIggs 

I  No  report 

Heiirv  A.  Bntta,  D.  D., 

,    ll:d. 

Samael  M.  Woodbridge, 
D.D..LL.D. 

Wm.  Henry  Green,  D.  D., 
LL.D. 

JoMph  J.8ynnott,D.D.. 

Boothe  C.  Daris,  Ph.  D... 

Joseph  F.  Butler 

I  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.  D., 
I      LL.D. 

I.A.Oraban 

Ij«aac  M.  Atwoods 

Charles  W.  Hayes,  D.  D . . 
.  Sylvester Bornhani, D.D. 

Alfred  Killer,  D.D..cb... 

Kogene  A.  Hoffhian,  D.D., 
D.C.  L.,LL.D. 

S.Horai8,LL.  D 

Charles  C.  Hall. D.D 

J*.  P.  Cribbins,  director. . . 

AngoBtas  H.  Strong,  D. 

d:,ll.d. 

Barnes  J.  Hartley 

•lobnB.  Weston 

Bdward  K.  Dyer 

lieo  Haid.  D.D 

]>.  J.  Sandera.  D.  D 

H.  K.  G.  Doermann 

^  W.  D.  Norman,  A.  M.. 

3-H.  Goler 

WUliAmNast 

dThirtythree  women  included. 
«  Three  of  these  were  women. 


184 

46 

268 

1| 

49 

120  I 

11  I 

024  I 

60  ' 
8 
132 


5  *  0 
4  0 
8       16 

0         0 

87*i"*i8" 

15  !    85 


66  '  206 


2       86 

5   al34 

48 

1     148 


57 
^21 
101 
12 
20 
22 
18 

21 
*87 


0         0 
33     118 


Leo 

0 

Kth 

course. 

i 

>* 

B 

c 

1 

1 

tS 

^ 

lO 


11 


19 


85  ,  $250,000 
32    


40  I    350,000 
40       300,000 


56,450 
198,  315 

85,000 

"i6,'o66' 


3 

36 

16 

3 

36 

3 

40 

3 

40 

0 

8 

87 

20 

4 

40 

6 

4 

42 

0 

4 

46 

..... 

3 

40 

7 

3 

37 

• 

8 

38 

50,000 

25,000 

5,000 

25,0€0 


I 


13 


$800,000 


200,000 


57,150 
456,497 


20,000 


48,000 


500,000 
75,000 
50.000 
2,50,000 
150,000 
100,000 


34 


14,000 
25.000 


50.  000  4,  000 
1, 000  4, 800 
1, 510  0 


14 


$1,100 
8,457 


800, 000     25, 000 


0  :    7,000 


2,500  I 
0  , 


460,000 
850,000 
I    506,150   1,399,248 


405,000 
375,000 


40 


0 
20,000  I 
300,000  I 

10,000  I 
40,000  I 
4,500  I 
125.000  . 
11.000  i 
1,353,000   1, 


35 

40 
34 
39 
40 
32 
I  42 


3     32 


0 
26,000 

A     ' 


0  I 
154.000  I 
67,897  I 


0 
3,250 


I 


ift 


61,000 


10,000 
8,300 

27,107 
2,863 

22,000 


500 


6,000 
12,000 
8,000 


800  I 

500 

500 


50,000 


6,000 

25,000 

2.000 

3,000 


0 
5,000  ' 


437  I 
0  ;     0 
620, 893  I  28,  275  I 


42,000 

43,000 

58,800 

5,000 


3,119 
24,390 

1,800 
8,000 
1,000 


25,000 
500,000 


131, 630 

250,000 

40, 0.)0 

1, 100,  000 


30.000 
8,000 


10,000 


10,000  ' 
068,147  , 


0 

81, 370 


3, 36'> 
27,  5'6J 


4,000  ;     1,006  i. 
350, 000  I  20, 000 


608,946  /28,619 


52,000 


2,400  I 
I 


2,500 


71,  576 

29*203 

8,500 
2,100 
21,000 
5,364 
8,000 
750 


1, 000  i  2, 100 


/$20,n00  received  /Vom  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York. 
g  Four  of  these  were  women.  C^  r^r^n\r> 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Table  l.—StaHiUa  ofit^mUof 


Location. 


Kamo  of  school. 


Cartha^ona.  Ohio St  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (B.  C.) 

Cinciuuati,  Ohio Hebrew  Union  College 

do !  Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb^ 

Cleveland.  Ohio '  St  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.)» 

Columbus.  Ohio :  Evangdioal  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Dayton,  Ohio '  Union  Biblical  Seminary  (United  Brethren) . 

Gambler.  Ohio Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.). 


Oberlin.Ohio , '  Oberlin  College  Theological  School  (Cong.) ^35 

Springfield, Ohio [  Wittenberg  College  Theological  School  (Ev.Lnth.) '  1^5 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Xenia.Ohio 

Engcne,  Oreg 


Allci 


.Pa. 


Beatty,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
Collegeville,  Pa . 
Gettyaborg,  Pa . 

Lancaster,  Pa... 


Lincoln  University,  Pa . 
MeadviUe,Pa 


Overbrook,  Pa  . 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Sellus  Grove, Pa. 

Upland,  Pa 

Vlllanova,Pa 


Columbia,  S.  C  < 


'  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.) |  }£ 

Wilberforce  University,  Theological  Department  (A-  M.B.)..  }W 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (uTPresb.) 1*^ 

Eugene  Divinity  School  (Disciples) 1 1®5 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  (U.Presb.) Jfg 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary j  JJJJ 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 1 1*' 

St  Vincent's  Seminarj'  (R.C.) ]  |*|{ 

Moravian  Theological  Seminairy i  ^^ 

Ursinus  CoUege  Theological  School  (Ref.  Ch.) JJJJ 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary "^ 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 1®5 


Lincoln  University  Theological  School  (Presb.). 
Meadvillo  Theological  School  (Unit) 


183Z 


Duo  West  S.C 

Newberry,  S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 

Clarksville,Tenn.... 

Knox  ville,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

do 

do 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Marshall.Tex 

Hampden  Sidney,  Ya. 


PetersbnrgjVa 

RichmondTva 

Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 

Franklin,  Wis 

Nashotah,Wis , 

St  Francis,  Wis 

Wauwatosa,  Wis 


St  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.C.)* 

St  Vincent's  Seminary  (B.C.) '[  JJ* 

Susquehanna  University  Theological  School  (Lath.) '  1^ 

Croser  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) tTZ 

Augustlnian  (Jollege  Theological  School  (B.  C.) 


Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  * 

Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R.  Presb.) 

Evangelical  Lutneran  Theological  Seminary 

U.  S.  Grant  University  Schoofof  Theology  (M.B.) 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  Theological  School. 

Knoxville  College  Theolosical  School  (U.  Presb.) 

Cumberland  Umversi^  Ideological  School  (Comb.  Presb.) 
Central  Tennessee  (Allege,  Theological  Department  (M.E.) 

Fisk  University,  Theological  Department  (Cong.) .*..• 

VanderbUt  University.  Biblical  Department  (M.  E.^) 
University  of  the  South,  Theological  Departm 

Rio  Grande  Congregational  Trauiing  School . . 

Wiley  University,  Theological  Department  (M.  E.) 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Bishop  Payne  Divini W^  School  (P.  E.) 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

Mission  House  (Ref.) 

Nashotah  HousMP-  B.) 


P.B.).... 


Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales  (R.  C.) . 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 


*  In  1895-W. 

a  Ono  woman. 

6  Three  of  these  were  women. 


e  Four  of  these  were  women. 

d  Fourteen  women  included,  in  training  department  fof 
Christian  workers,  not  for  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
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PrMidanlordeAB. 


BoniftceBim 

I««MiM.Wlae 

Kemper  Fnllerton 

N.A.Mo«e,D.D 

M.lov.D7b 

6.  A.  FnnkhooAer,  D.  D . . 

Ho9eaW.Jone8,D.D 

Owen  tt  Gates,  Ph.  D., 

^WfMtrar. 

Samacl  A.  Ort,  D.  D., 

LLD. 
DiTidVtnHome,  D.D.. 
J»ha  G.  Mitchell,  D.D... 
James  Harper,  D.  D., 

Engen©  C.  Sanderson, 
D.D. 

}one8A.6rier 

^ridRWnbon 

WiniamH.Jeflfer8,D.D., 

wwiderScbnerr 

Aognatus  Schultw,  D.  D  . 

^'gt^n  Valentine,  D.  D., 

Eteamwi    y.    Oerhart, 

D.D.,LL.D. 
«we  N.  Kendall,  D.D.... 
^'ff^  Cary,  A.   M., 
'  D*D^  ^"**  Manrice, 

James  McGill 

J.R.Diinin,D.D 

jenry  G.  Weston 

T^nwa   C.    Middleton, 

^•.?-  Tidlock,  D.   D., 

y.LPres8ly,D.D 

A.O.Voift,D.D 

gT.yewesent,D.D 

GwKeSmnmey,D.D.... 

{•R.ifillin 

J.M.Hnbbert.D.D 

J.Braden,D.D 

J|2>nr  P.  Tfllett,  D.  D . . . 

JlW.Domui,A,M 

Charles  C.  Heraman, 
.D.D.,LL.D. 

C.R.  Haines,  D.D 

Charles  H.Coroy,D.D... 
CoTMlins  Walker,  D.D.. 
5.A.Maehlmeier,D.D.. 
fn.  Walter  Webl>.M.  A. 

JowphEainer 

A.Hocneeke 


In- 
stract- 


Students. 


16 

a  63 

44 

87 
80 

&43 
13 

c69 

40 


13 

an 

s21 

89 
26 
105 

42 
17 
24 
66 

68 

49 

/28 

145 

84 

10 

104 

17 

27 

15 

9 
80 
80 

4 

«49 

24 

7 
41 
22 

9 
10 
06 

9 
53 
89 

29 
86 
95 
88 


5^ 


9 


lO 


19 


Leneth 
coarse. 


11 


19 


13 


$30,000 
80,000 

162,000 
75,000 

125,000 
38,000 
85,000 
75,000 


8,500 
12,000 

5,000 

60.000 
25,000 
250,000 


160,000 

120,000 

85,000 
85,000 


50,000 
175,000 


50,000 


0 
200,000 


40,000 


80.000 

9 160, 000 

40,000 

11,000 


150,000 

5,000 
80,000 


125,000 

200,000 

00,000 


$6,000 

60,000 

330,567 

0 


0 
$10,000 


84,000 
110,000 
132,695 

90.000 

28,000 

0 

124,000 

600 

240,000 
74,323 
580,055 


201,689 

148,614 

84,100 
430,678 


43,000 
417,500 


222,000 

82,000 
24,000 


70,000 
2,800 
2,283 


50,000 


295,000 

15,000 
60,000 


80,000 


^ 


14 


5,000 
43,000 


5,407 


500 

5,000 
1,316 
19,000 


1,100 
0 


2,000 
0 


0 
600 


A6,000 

**8,6o6 


1ft 


8.000 
14.000 
17,500 
8,200 
6,000 
2,300 
8,000 


5, 000  117 

11.000  '  118 
2.000  ,  119 
5,447  120 

450  121 


5,000 
8,425 


50,000 
6,000 


12,000 
12,000 


25,000 

23,000 

12,500 
5,000 
14,000 


20,000  187 


2,000 
2,000 
1.800 


8.000 
600 
650 

5,000 


200 


15,000 

1,200 
4,800 


6.000 
20,000 
18,500 

1.200 


«Six  of  these  were  women. 
/Fire  of  these  were  women. 


0  Estimated  Talae  of  Wesley  Hall. 
AErom  Miss  Whitridge,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Table  %.—StatMk3$  of 


Location. 


Kamoof  inctttQtka. 


PrMidflBt  or  deaa. 


9 


University,  AU  .. 
Little  Rook,  Ark. 


8     San  Franoiaco,  Cal 


SUnford  Univereity, 
Cal. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C 


do. 

do. 

do. 


6 
0 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23  ' 
24 
25 


26     Notre  Dame,  Ind  . 


do 

Athens,  Oa 

Allan  U,Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Bloomington,  HI. 

Chicago,  111 

do 

do 


.do. 


Lebanon,  111 

Ouincy,  111 

Bloom ingtou,  Ind. 

DuuvlUe.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Valparaiso.  Ind  — 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


29     Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Lawrence,  Kans.. 
Louisville,  Ky.... 
New  Orleans,  La  . 


Baltimore,  Md 

«lo 

Boston,  MaHH. 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich  . 


University  of  A  lahama.  School  of  Law,  i  1874 
Arkansas  Industrial  Univeraity,  Law 

Department. 
University   of   California,    Hastings 

College  of  the  Law. 
Lcland  Stanford  Junior  Unirersity, 

Law  Department.  t 

University  of  Colorado  Law  School...! 
University  of  Denver,  Denver  Law  j 

School. 

Yale  University,  Law  Department ' 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Law  | 

Department. 

Columbia  University  Law  School 

(ieorgetown  University  School  of  Law. 
Howard  University  School  of  Law.. 


1890 

1 
1878 

1893 

1892 
I  1892 

'  1824 
I  1895 

1862 
1870 
1870 


I 
National  University,  Law  Department.   1870 

Univer^ity  of  Georgia  Law  School :  1859 

Atlanta  Law  Schoor I  1891 

Mercer  Unlverwlty  Law  School i 

Bloominffton  Law  School,  Ulinoia  Wet-    1874 

ley  an  University. 

Chicago  LawSchool 1896 

Kent  College  of  Law '  1892 

Lake  Forci^t  University,  Chicago  Col.  .  1888 

lege  of  Law.  I 

Northwestern  University  Law  School 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

University,  Miss  - . . 


Columbia,  Mo  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Lincoln,  Nebr . 


IfcKendree  Law  School 

Chaddock  College  Law  School 

Indiana  University  Law  School 

Indiana  Central  Law  School 

Indiana  Law  School,  University  of 
Indianapolis. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Law 
Department. 

Nortnem  Indiana  Law  School 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  Drake  Uniyer. 
sity. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

UniverBity  of  Eanaas.  School  of  Law.. 

University  of  Louisville  Law  School.. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  Law 
Department. 

Baltimore  University  School  of  Law.. 

University  of  Maryland  Law  School e. 

Boston  University  School  of  Law 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

University  of  Michigan,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Detroit  College  of  Law 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Law  Do- 
partiuent. 

University  of  Missouri,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

St.  Louis  Law  School,  Washington 
University. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of 
Law. 


1859 

1860 
1887 
1889 
1888 
1894 

1809 

1879 
1892 

1860 

1878 
1847 
1847 

1888 
1814 
1872 
1817 


1892 
1888 

1856 

1872 

1867 

1891 


Richard  C.  Jones,  LL.  D . 
F.M.Goar 


Charles  W.  Slack 

Nathan  Abbot,  prof . . 

Moses  Hal]ett.LL.D. 
Albert  E.  Pattiaon 


Francis  Wayland,  LL.  D..' 
William  C.  Bobinsen 


Walter  S.  Cox , 

Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  LL.D 

Benjamin    F.    Lelgbton,  ' 

LL.  D.  1 

Richard  H.  AlToj ' 

William  B.  Bosgs > 

Andrew  J.  Cobb | 

Emory  Speer , 

Owen  T.  Reevea,  LLu  D  . . . 

George  W .  Marrelle,  LL.  D 
Marshall  D.  EweU,  LL.  D.i 
Thomas  A.  Koran,  LL.  D., 

Henry   Wade    Boeers,  ; 
LL.D. 

R.  A.  Mooncyham ' 

Thoma.t  R.  Petri I 

William  P.  Kogera i 

J.A.Joseph , 

W.S.  Fbhback , 


William  Hoynes,  LX.  D. . 


HarkL.DeMotte 

Chester  C.  Cole,  LL.  D. . . . 


Bmlin  McClaln,  LL.  D. . . 


J.  W.  Green,  A.  IC  . 

W.O.Harris 

Henry  C.Miller... 


WiUiamF.CampbeU 

John  Prentiss  Poe 

Edmund  H.Bennett.LL.D 
James  Parr  Amea,  A.  M  . . 
Harry  B.  Hutchins 


ip 
William  S.PaUee.LL.I> 

Q.  D.  Shands 

Alexander  Ifariiii.  LL.  D. 

Williams.  Curtis 

jL  B*  Reese.  ..«>•......... 


•  In  1895-96. 

fc  i^^^Xr*^"**  ^"  ^®  required  hereafter. 

oin  addiUon  to  the  regular  day  course,  there  is  ttn  evening  course  corerin|^  three  years. 
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ichooU  of  lawy  for  1896-97. 


In- 
stniot- 


Studenta. 


n 


9 : 6 


4  0 

1      2 

«  17  ' 
9      2 

6  27 

5  4 

14      0 
10  ;  10  , 

6  3 


8     12 
5      6 


147  ' 
122  I 
26 

"\ 

213 

37| 

318  I 
274 

77 

95  I 
55 
9 

16  I 
55 

184 
213 
540 

185 

15 

7 

90 

85 

86 

43 

160 
88 


4     214 


3  i    4 

10  ,.... 


:  7 1 

12 

18 
3 

1 

3 
12 
13 


147 
64 
85 

90 
184 

387  ! 
475  ; 
580  , 

m' 

364  ! 
42; 
133 

75  1 


10 
10 

98 
10 

91 
145 
25 

48 
40 

1 

7 
25  I 

60 
79  I 
109 

76 

5i 
2  ' 
20 

7  ' 


53 


103 
61 


to 


48 


Length 
coorae. 


Fees. 


II  5? 


19    13 


111 
14    1ft 


a\  ;  36     $50 
2     40       50 


2  38  el50 

3  32    


2     33  I 
2-3     85 

2  36 

3  ,  32 

1  I  38 
1     40 

32  1 


5  i 

1 


28 

72 

385 

92 

18 


20 


36       25 


36       60 

36  I    75 


36 
86 
2  ,  38 


60 

105 


2 

8  ,  42 


45 

60 

37 

!    48 

32  ,    80 


s  s 


$63 
105 

80 


25 


5? 
I 


16 


10  '  170 
10     170 


$60,000 


177 
75 
95 
66  i 

125  ! 

130 
156 
185 

330 


40,000 


6 
5 

5     170 


40 


2     36 

2     36 
2  '  28 


40 


88 


32 


100 

10 

48 
50 

5 
5 

60 

1 
7 

0 
80 
80 

5 
0 
0 

ef75 

70 

20 
10 

127 

5 
160 


3,000 


100,000 


125 
150 
35 

50 
45 

50 

50 

80 

45 


125 

/180  I 


10 
0 
10 

385 
'i25* 

10 
10 

110 
155 

0 

105 

3 

lOi 

0 

160 

5 

100 

10,000 
225,000 
135,000 

53,000 


45,000 


50,000 


I 

I 


ir 


$50,000 


18 


1,000 


0 

500 

1,500 
2,500 


I. 


19 


1,000     $50,000 


3,000 
2,000 
1,  200 


0  1. 
0  I. 

I 


.a  *3  S 


90 

D»y... 
Eve . . . 

Day... 

Day... 

Dav... 
Dayfr. 

Day... 

Hoth.. 

Eve... 
Eve... 

Evo... 

Eve... 
Day... 


I- 


1,000 
0         1, 116 


0 

4,000 

500 

1,000 

2,700 


1,000 

8,700 

1,200 
0 


0 
'360.000 


400 

800 

7,500 

•38,000 

13,500 


Day... 

Eve... 
Eve... 
Eve... 


Day...  20 


'  7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
'  18 
19 


0  ! 
0 


Day.. 
E'e... 
Day  .. 
Day  . 
Both. 


5,000  '. 
1,700  |. 
5.200  ^ 
7,000  |. 
2,200  i 


Day  . .  i  26 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Eve... 

Eve... 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Eve... 
Dayfr. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 


Day  . 


27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

:i5 

36 

[37 

I 

38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


e  Average. 

d$100  for  the  two  yean  if  paid  in  advance. 

«Ueorganizedinl869. 


/$220  for  throe  veara'  course. 
a  Afternoon  and  evening. 
A  Three  years  hereafter. 
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Table  S^Statist^^ 


Locfttion. 

Kamo  of  institutioii. 

1 

i 

President  or  daan. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

41 

AlbfuiT  N.  T 

Albany  Law  School,  Union  Unirersity 
Buffalo   Law  School,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

Cornell  Uniyersity  School  of  Law 

Columbia  Univeralty  School  of  Law  . . 
New  York  Law  School* 

New  York  University  School  of  Law  . 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law. . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Law 
SchooL 

Shaw  University  Law  School 

Ohio  Normal  University  Law  School.. 

Law  School  of  Cincinnati  College  d . .. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Law  iMpart- 
ment 

Franklin  T.  Backoa  Law  School  of 
"Western  Eeterve  University. 

Ohio  State  University  School  of  Law.- 

National  Nwmal  University  College 
of  Law.* 

University  of  Oregon,  School  of  Law.. 

Willamette  University  Law  Depart- 
ment 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

partment. 
Pittsburg  Law  School,  Department  of 

Wes  temUniversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina  College  Law  School. . . . 
American    Temperance    University, 

University  of  Tennessee,  Law  Depart- 
ment 

Cumberhind  University  Law  School.. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Law  De- 
partment 

Vanderbilt  University,  Law  Depart- 
ment 

Sewanee  Law  School,  University  of 
the  South. 

University  of  Texas,  Law  Department. 

Fort  Worth  University,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 
School  of  Law. 

Richmond  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Virginia  Law  School 

West  Virginia  University,  Law  Do- 

partment. 
University  of  Wisconsin  CoUege  of 

Law,. 

1851 
1887 

1887 
1858 
1801 

1834 

1805 
1846 

1880 
1835 
1833 
1896 

1803 

1801 

1884 
1887 

1834 
«1700 

1805 

1884 
1804 

1800 

1847 
1880 

1875 

1803 

1883 
1881 

1840 

1870 
1825 

1878 

1868 

J.Newton  Fiero 

Charles  Dnniela,  LL.D... 

Frauds  H.  Finch,  LL.  D. . 
WiUiam  A.  Keener.  LL.D. 
Gleorge  Chase — 

Clarence  D.  Ashley 

James  B.  Brooka — 

£.  A.JohKson 

45 

Bafi'alo,'N.  X 

4» 

47 
48 

Ithaca,  ISr.T 

New  York,  N.Y 

do 

49 

do 

50 
51 

52 

Syracuse,  N.  T 

Cliapel  HiU,  N.  C 

'Raleiffh   N   C 

6? 

Ada  Ohio 

S.P.  Axline 

54 
55 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 

Jacob  D.  Cox,  LL.D 

Wm.H.TaftLL.D - 

Bvan  H.  Honkins 

56 

57 
58 

50 

00 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lebanon,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Salem   Orec  .......... 

William  F.  Hunter 

Greorge  W.  Stanley 

Richard  R.  Thornton 

&T.  Richardson.  A.  M.... 

William  Triokett  LL.  D.. 
William  D.  Lewis,  Ph.  D.. 

JohnD.  Shafer — 

61 

Carlisle,  Pa 

62 

63 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsbnrff  Pa, 

64 
65 

66 

67 
6S 

Columbia,  8.C 

Knoxvillo,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

NushviUe,  Tenn 

do 

Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  LL.  D... 
Shirley  E.Spenoe.. 

Henry  H.  Ingersoll,  LL.  B. 

Nathan  Green,  LL.  D 

J.  W.  Grant 

60 

Thomas  H.Mal(me 

Burr  J.  Ramage,  Ph.  D. . . . 
Geo.  T.Winston 

70 
71 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

72 

73 

74 
75 

76 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Lexington,  Va 

Bichmond,  Ya 

University  of  Virg^a, 

Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Ya.. 

Madison,  Wis 

Angustua  J.  Booty 

John  Randolph  Tuckec, 

Lh.J).g 
Roger  Gregory,  LL.  D  . . .  - 
W.li.LUe,  sen.  prof 

Okev  Johnson -•• 

77 

Rdwin  B.  Brvant 

*  In  1805-06. 
a  Three  years  hereafter. 

b  Day  course,  two  years;  evening  oonne,  three  years. 

e  In  addition  to  the  regular  day  course,  there  is  an  evening  course  covering  three  years. 
d  Cincinnati  College  Law  School  was  consolidated,  with  the  law  department  of  the  University  ef 
Cincinnati  in  May,  1807. 
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mAUh  of  law,  for  i5d6-P7— ContiDued. 


S 


£ 


In- 

stmoi- 

ora. 


I* 
1 


«  .  « 


a 

8 

12 

15 

5 

3 

10 

4 

3 

15 

12 

7 

13 

8 

3 
0 

1 

SiodeaU. 


y 

4« 
73 

249 
301 
617 

976 
72 

11 

129  ' 
120  I 

44 


132 


75 
365 


48 


34 


54 


O 

I* 


Lenrth 
of     I 
ooane. 


Fees. 


24 


lO  11  la 


17 


1 
2 

a2 
3 
2 

62,3 


13  i  14 


$100   $10 
100  I    0 

100  I  5 
150  25 
100     10 

100  '  20 


53 


100 


105 


0 


15 


$110 
290 

205 

475 
210 
/220 
\320 
221 
205 

230 
144 
230 
285 

a«o 

185 
125 

130 


17« 
455 


210 


116 


240 


160 


ll 


I 


16 


$22,000 
0 

100,000 


0 

150.000 
0 


80,000 


20,000 


100,000 
40,000 


86,000 


I 


17 


.a 
=3 


o 


18 


I  • 
II 


1,478 


25,046 
25,000 


10,122 

0 
1,500 


1,000 


$1,000 


0 

0 

20,000 


4,000 
12,500 


800 

600 
200 

6,000 

200 

8,200 


4,600 

650 
2,600 


8,500 


19 


§•3 


30 


Day  .144 
Day  ..'45 

Day  -.46 
Day  ..1 47 
........  48 


'57 
58 


59 
60 


Daye.<49 

Day  -.50 
Day  ..61 

Day  ..'52 
Day  ..  53 
........  54 

Day  ..|55 

Day  ..166 

Day  , 

Both.. 
Eve... 

Day.. 
Day  .. 

CO 

Day.. 
Day.. 

Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 

Day  . .  1 70 

Dayc  .71 
Day  ..73 

Day  ..| 73 

Eve...  1 74 
Day..|75 

Day 

Day. 


76 
77 


«BeorgADiMd  in  1860. 
/From  3.80  to  5.30  p.  m. 
ffDeceaaed,  February  3, 1897. 
AAyerage. 
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Table  9.—8UH9Ue$  of  9ekool$ 


Po«tH>iBoe. 


Kame  of  institaikm. 


i 


Deui. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
MobUe,  Al* 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 


.do. 
.do. 


Boulder,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 


do 

New  flaven,  Conn . . . 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

do 

do 

do 


Atlanta,  Ga. . 
." — do 

Augusta,  Ga. 


18     Chicago,  111. 


.do  . 

do  . 
-do. 

do. 


19 
20 
21 
2-2 

23 

24 

25 

26, 

27 

28  ' 

29  ! 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39  I  New  Orleans,  La. 


do 

....do 

Fort  Wayne,  I nd... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

do 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  . . . 


Keokuk,  Iowa 

do 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

KanHaa  City,  Kans. . . . 

Topoka.  Kans 

LoniHville,  Ky 

do 

do 

do 


Birmingham  Medical  College 

Medical  College  of  Alabama.  Depart- 
ment of  University  of  Alabama. 

College  of  Medicine,   University  of 
Southern  California. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  San  Francisco. 

Cooper  Medical  College 

Uui  versity  of  California,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Univtrxity  of  Colorado,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Denver  School  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Tniversity  of  Denver. 

Groa.s  Medieal  College 

Yale    University,     Department    of 
Medicine. 

Colombia   University,   Medical  De- 
partment. 

Georgetown   University,    School  of 
Medicine.* 

Howard  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Natiunal    University,    Medical  De- 
jmrtment. 

Atlanta  Medical  College 

Southern  Medical  College 

University  of  Georgia,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeons, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Harvey  Medir«l  College 

Illinois  Mediial  College 

Jenner  Medical  College 

Northwestern    University   Medical 
School. 

Northwestern  University  Woman's 
Medical  School. 

Rush  Meilicai  College,  Lake  Forest 
University. 

Fort  Wayne   College  of  Medicine, 
Taylor  U  ni versity. 

Oeutral  College  of  Physicians  and 
Sargeons. 

Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Univer- 
sity of  Indianapolis. 

Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Drake  University. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Medical 
Department. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons. . 

Keokuk  Medical  College 

Sioux  City  College  of  Medicine 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. . 

Kansas  Medical  College 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 

Louisville  Medical  College 

University   of  Louis ville,   Medical 
Department. 

New    Orleans   University,  Medical 
SchooL 

*Inl889-M. 


18M 
1859 

1885 

1896 

1859 
1864 

1883 

1881 

1887 
1812 

1824 

1851 

1868 

1884 

1857 
1879 
1829 


W.  H.  Johnston 

George  A.  Ketchom . 

H.6.  Brainerd 

Winslow  Anderson.. 

Henry  Gibbons,  jr . . . 
Uobert  A.  McLean. . . 

Luman  M.  Grifln  ... 

Samuel  A.  Fisk 


Thomas  H.  Hawkins. 
Herbert  K.  Smith 


D.  K.  Shute 

G.  L.  Magmder. 

T.B.Hood 

H.H.  Barker .... 


W.  S.  Kendrick. 
James  B.  Baird . 
Eugene  Foster. . 


1882  I  WiUiam  £.  Quine. 


1891 
1895 
18U3 
1859 


Francis  Dickinson . . . 

Wra.  F.  Waugh 

C.  W.  Hawley 

Nathan  Smith  Darts. 


1848 

1879 

1879 

1809 

1882 

1870 

1849 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1889 
1878 
1850 
1869 
1837 

1880 


Isaac  N.  Daaforth  . . . 

B.  L.  Holmes 

Christian  B.  Stemea  . 

S.B.Sarp 

Joseph  W.Marsee... 

Lewis  Schooler 

Wm.D.Middleton... 


J.C.  Hughes 

George  F.  Jenkins . . . 
Edward  Homi  brook . 

J.W.May 

JohnE  liinney 

P.Richard  Taylor... 

Samuel  E.  Woody 

ainton  W.Kelly.... 
J.M.Bodine 


L.  G.  Adkinson . 
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•/  medicine,  far  1896-^, 


In- 
struct- 1 
on.     I 


I  fi  i 


ft  I  • 

I 


StadenU. 


10 

1. 

9 

5 

19 

3 

14 

13 

U 

*  1 

U 

10 

10  ,  10  I 


18 

7 

13 

12 

» 

5 

34 

9 

8 

0 

7 

15 

8 

10 

16 

6 

9 

4 

38 

33 

53 

5 

19 

12 

35 

10 

33 

18 

27 

17 

20 

54 

23 

3 

22 

10 

8 

20 

12 

8 

12 

7 

12 

8 

12 

3 

17 

8 

« 

8 

18 

I  6 

10 

1  10 

9 

10 

lO 

7 

11 

1  « 

JO    .... 


Ill 

188 

77 

200 

155 
170 
28 
50 
70 
394 
835 
240 
237 


i 

1 

£ 

^ 

T 

8 

34 

2 

134 

0 

74 

9 

190 

8 

170 

86 

87 

16 

54 

U 

40 

si 

70 

15 

138 

0 

186 

0 

83 

0 

133 

10 

59 

6 

330 

0 

96 

0 

135 

0 

306 

0 

127 

18 

64 

11 

81 

8 

327 

0 

0 

120 

813 

0 

lo  11 


Lenffth 
ooorse. 


7 

o| 

84 

13 

4 

13 

10 

•7 

28 

7 

14 

33 

9 

12 

16 

13 

85 

10 

24 

11 

32 

10 

10 

8  1 

80 

80 

17 

88 

53 

7 

22 

10 

10 

7 

9 

66 

67 

85 

10 

84 

16 

68 

32 

60 

30 

61 

48 

10 

7 

32 

20 

32 

77 

57- 

82 

56 

70 

68 

1 

I 


19  13 


14 


$100 
100 

130 

75 

130 
100 

50 

75 

75 
140 

106 

100 

60 

100 

100 
75 
80 

110 

60 
75 
75 
125 

75 

125 

70 

60 

75 

65 

65 

33 
83 
48 
55 
60 
110 
75 
75 
75 

30 


$80 
26 


Iff 


•si 


16 


$330 
800 

445 

835 

460  I 
487  I 

a  375 

400 

280 
580 

424 

426 

260 

405 

860 
820 
835 

a6a0 

a400 
896 
315 
605 

385 

a500 

310 

276 

350 

250 

260 


80  I  150 
30  167 
20  I  232 
26  ,a200 
80   170 


30 


430 
430 


10   148 


$21,000 


S 


I. 
-1 


ir 


450,000 
20,000 


10.000 
20,000 


100,000 
50.000 


26,000 

80,000 
80.000 
30,000 

140.000 


0 

iso.'ooo" 

30,000 

157,855 

5,500 

16.000 


8,600 

80,000 

0 

0 

18,000 


100,000 
140.000 
75,000 

18,000 


0 

0 

$56,000 
0 


0 
15,000 


•as 


ill 


18 


19 


50,000 

I 
1,000  I 


I 


10,000 


300  Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 


2,300     Day  . 
500     Day  . 


...    Day 
0     Day  . 


Day 

5,000     Day  . 

Bv©., 


Eve.. 
Ere.. 


800  I  Day  . 

0     Day  . 

5,000     Day  . 

3,000     Day  .J    18 


10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 


200  Bve. 

200  Day  . 

Eve.. 

2,500  Day  . 


400 
8,000 


1,300 


500 


Day  . 

Both. 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day. 

Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 
Day. 
Day  . 
Day  . 
Both. 


0 
3,000 


Both. 
Both. 

Day  . 


19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

34 

25 
26 
27 
28 

•I    2» 

.1  80 
.  31 
I  32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 


ED  97 113 


a  Approximately. 
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Table  ^.—StatisHcs  ofackooU  tf 


Tost-offloe. 

Name  of  institntion. 

1 

1 

Dean. 

1 

9 

3 

*           1 

40 
41 

New  Orleans,  La 

Brans  wick.  Me 

Portland,  JM© 

BEOtJULR-oontinaed. 

Medical  Department. 

Medical  School  of  Maine 

PorUand  School  of  Medical  Instruc- 
tion, a 

Baltimore  Medical  Oollege 

Baltimore  Un  iversity  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. . 

John  Hopkins  Medical  School 

Medicine. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Balti- 
more. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.. 

Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Tufts'  CoUege  Medical  School 

University  of  Michigan,  D^Ntftment 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Detroit  College  ^f  Medicine 

1834 

1820 
1858 

1881 
1884 

1872 
1893 
1807 

188t 

1880 
1816 
1803 
1850 

1867 
1887 

1896 
1883 

1888 

1845 

186t 
1880 

1895 
1894 
1877 
1892 
1885 
1890 
1842 
1879 

1842 
1892 
1881 

1798 
1838 
1860 
1883 

1845 

1801 
1808 

1841 
1865 

1872 
1801 
1800 

Stanford  E.  Chaim 

Alfred  MitcheU 

4? 

Stephen  H.  Weeks 

43 

Baltimore,  Md 

Jo     

David  S^«et 

44 
** 

Hampson  H.Biedler 

ThonuisOpfe 

Wm.  H.  Welch,  LL.  D 

B.  Dorsey  Coalo 

4f> 

do 

40 

do 

47 

Ho 

48 

.....do  

Eugene  F.  CordeU 

49 

Boflton. \Taai  ..  ...■•.. 

Augustus  P.  Clarke 

Wra.L.BiohariM»a 

John  L.  Hildreth 

50 

..  do.. 

51 

do 

52 

5r? 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Dotroit  Mich 

Victor  a  Vaugban 

Theodore  G.  HoOimw 

Hal  C.  Wyman 

54 

do 

Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Saginaw  Valley  Medical  College 

MfnneapoUs  College  of  Phvsioians 
and  Surgeons,  Hamline  University. 

University  of  Mlnneeota,  Callege  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Missouri   Univmrsity,  Medloal    De- 
partment. 

Kuisae  City  Medical  College 

University  Medical  College  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

Woman's M«*dfciil  CoUeire r-r^T,..*.... 

55 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Minneapolis.  Minn.... 

do *... 

J. L. McLaren  ............ 

56 

Leo  M.  Crafts 

57 

T»«Pry  TT   \r{nw4 

58 

Colnmbia.  Mo 

A.  W.  McAlester 

59 

Kan«a8City,  Mo 

.....do 

J.D.  OrifBth 

60 

C.  F.  Wain  Wright. 

61 

do 

Flavd  B.  Tiflkny 

6? 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

do « 

Central  Medical  College. 

T.B.  Patter 

63 

Ens  worth  Medical  Coflege 

Hiram  Christopber 

C.  H.  Hughes  .;. 

64 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Barnes  Medical  CoUege 

Beaumont  Hospital  Medical  CoUege. . 
Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine?!. . . 

Missouri  Medical  CoUege 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons.  * 
St.  Louis  Medical  CoUege 

65 

do ..'- 

Frank  ivLnte 

66 

do 

Young  H.  Bond 

P.  a.  Robinsea 

67 

do 

68 

do 

Waldo  Briggs 

69 

do 

Henry  H.  Mudd          

70 

Omaha,  Nebr 

John  A.  Creighton  Medloal  CoUege . . 
Omaha  Medical  CoUege,  University 

of  Omaha. 
Dartmouth  Medical  College 

D.  C.Bxyant 

71 

.....do  

Harold  GifTard 

7? 

Hanover,  N.H 

Albany,  k.T 

Wm.  T.Smith 

73 

Albany  Medical  College 

WlUis  G-  Tucker 

74 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BaflWo,K.Y 

do 

Now  York,  N.Y 

do 

Long  leland  College  hospital 

Niagara  Univenlty,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  BuffiUo,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Boilevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUege  . . . 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  ^eCity  of  New  York,  Columbia 
University. 

University  of  New  York,  Medical 
Department 

Woman's  MedioalCoUege  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  women  and 
ChUdren. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  North  Carolina^  Medi- 
cal Department. 

North  Carolina  Medical  CoUege 

Jarvis  S.  Wight. 

75 
76 

77 

JolmCronyn «... 

Matthew  D.Mann 

Austin  Flint 

78 

James  W.  McLane. « 

Charles  Inslee  Pardee  .... 
EmUyBlaekweU 

79 

do 

80 

do 

81 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 

Davidson,  N.  C 

Hftnry  D.  Didama-    -  T 

82 
83 

Edwin  A.  Aldennaa. 

J.P.Munroe 

L  preparatory  school;  does  not  confer  degrees. 


b  Approximately. 
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medieimej  /»r  ISSS-^— Continued. 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


5 


Students. 


10 

14 


I 
10  .  350 

3  ;  140 
3       27 

28     440 
12  '  110 


14 
__  20 
10      13 


284 
M 
250 

0 

80 
503 

148 


22  !  377 

34     226 
6     104 


Ot 

202 
5  '    52 

]5  I    86 

15     204 


16  ,  212 
10  !  280 


22     290 


02 


378 
0 

87 
34 
42 


Lentrth  -^ 

of     ;2 

course.  \u 


• 

io| 

83 

30 

22 

(a) 

5 

,  142 

54 

83 

*15 

123 

74 

83 

7 

2 

10 

78 

41 

14 

63 

81 

46 

4 

7 

8 

30 

17 

*46 

4 

83 

22 

8 

5 

22 

18 

U8 

29 

29 

90 

64 

15 

68 

89 

21 

1 

20 

26 

4 

60 

26 

71 

40 

10 

0 

72 

48 

133 

85 

40 

106 

56 

16 

12 

28 

(a) 

8 

2 

2 

9      tyo 
I    ll 


19,  13 


26  ^50 


S4| 

22 


27 


00 

24  I    70 

26  !  100 
36  ,  200 
26  I  105 

84  I  100 

86  ,  100 
40  !d200 
82  I  100 
36 


82 


86 


100 


II 


14 


eFour  years  hereafter. 


15 


$30  I  $465 
246 


25 
(a)   , 

30  '  b  275 
30       240 

430 
800 
470 

480 

{>475 
715 

hiOO 
300 

825 
290 

240 
248 

400 

&153 

S20 
213 


25 


10 


30  I    280 
21  ;  &240 

25  I    200 


25 


&200 
220 
230 
305 
205 


0  806 
0  I  290 
25       375 


25 


25 


287 
380 
475 
330 

&475 

&550 
850 

782 
515 

690 


265 


$135,000  ' 
12,000 


$8,000 
0 


20,000 
80,000 


250,000 
16,000 
80,000 


26,000 

0 
0 

150,000 


16,000 


25,000 
40,000 

140,000 
60,009 
65,000 

100,000 
75,000 

150,000 
100,000 
25,000 


85,000 


60,000 
196,600 
100,000 


250,000 


&8,000 
0 


7,500 


3,500 
4,000 


0 

"2,' 000 

800 

1,500 

2,134 

500 

10,000 


3,000 

0 
0 

1,000 


1,300 


0 
400 


1,600 


6,077 
0 


8,780 
1,000 


3,500 
d$100  the  fourth  year^ 


Day  .. 

Day.. 
Day.. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Day.. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 
Day.. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 

Day.. 

Day.. 
Day  .. 

Day  .. 
Bo&.. 
Day  .. 
Day.. 
Day  .. 
Both.. 
Day  .. 


Day.. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 
Day  .. 
Both.. 
Day  .. 

Both.. 

Day  .. 
Day.. 


Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 
Day  .. 
Day  .. 
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Tablb  9,^8taii8iic9  of  ickooU  of 


Post-^yfloe. 


Name  of  inatitatioii. 


DeMi. 


9 

RBOUUkB — oonUnaed. 

Leonard  liedical  School  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgerv. 

Laara  Memorial  Woman's  Medical 
CoUeffe.* 

Medical  Collefce  of  Ohio,  University 
of  CinciDnati. 

Miami  Medical  College 

Cleveland  College  of  Fhyaicians  and 
Sargeons,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

W  ooater  Uni  v  eraity.  Medical  Depart- 
meut.* 

Ohio  Medical  University 

SUfling  Medical  College 

College  of  Medicine,  National  Nor- 
mal University. 

Toledo  Medical  College 

University  of  Oregon,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Willamette  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Jeflerson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Medico-Chirargical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  De- 
partment of  Medicine.* 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sonth 
Carolina. 

Chattonooga  Medical  College,  U.  S. 
Grant  University. 

KnoxviUe  College,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Tennessee  Medical  College 

Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College  .. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Meharry 
Medical  Department. 

University  of  Nashville,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Univernity  of  Tennessee,  Medical 
Department. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Sewanee  Medical  College,  University 
of  the  South. 

Fort  Worth  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Texas,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Vermont,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

University  College  of  Medicine 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Milwaukee  Medical  College 

Wisconsin  College  of  Physidana  and 
Sargeons. 

*  In  1895-06. 


87 


90 

91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

06 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
lOG 
107 

108 

100 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

IIJ 
116 

117 
118 


Raleigh,  N.C.... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

....do 

do 


....do 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


.do. 


Colnmbas,  Ohio  . 

do 

Lebanon,  Ohio... 


Toledo,  Ohio... 
Portland,  Oreg . 


Salem,  Oreg 

Phihidelphia,Pa.... 

do 

....do 

do , 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knozville,Tenn.... 


....do 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 
Nashville,  Tenn  . 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Sewanee,  Tenn  ... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex  . 
Galveston,  Tex... 
Burlington,  Vt 


Richmond,  Va 

University  of  Vlr- 
ginia,  Va. 

Milwaukee,  Wis , 

do 


1882 

1861 

1890 

1810 

1852 
1864 


James  MoKee 

S.C.Ayers 

JohnM.  Withrow. 

W.W.Seely 

N.P.Dandrldj 
Charles  B.  Pari 


fker. 


1864     Marcus  Rosen wasser. 


1802 
1847 
1880 

1882 
1887 

1865 

1826 

1881 

1766 

1890 

1886 

1828 

1880 

1896 

1889 
1878 
1876 

1850 

1877 

1876 

1892 

1894 

1891 

1823 

1893 
1825 

1804 
1808 


George  M.  Waters. 

Starluig  Loving 

SeldenS.  ScovUle... 


J.  H.  Poolev  . 
S.  B.  Josepbi . 


W.H.Byrd 

Jamee  W.  Holland. 

Isaac  Ott 

John  Marshal] 

Clara  Marshall 

J.C.Lange 

Francis  L.  Parker . 

B.A.Cobleigh 

B.L.BandaU 


J.C.Cawood.... 
W^  Rogers  . . . 
G.w.  Hubbard. 


W.L.Nichol 

PaulF.Bve 

Wm.L.  Dudley.. 

J.S.Cain 

Bacon  Saunders . 
J.F.Y.Paine.... 
A.P.Grinnell ... 


Hunter  McGoire . 
J.W.MaUet 


Wm.H.Earles 

W.  H.  Waahbom,  seo'y . 
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medicine  far  1896-97 — Continued. 


In- 

Btrnct- 

ors. 


5     6 


I 
19  \  15 


13 


12  ,'  1» 


22    26 


10     16 
U  I    2 


7  '  18 


Stadentfl. 

1^ 

i 

a 

1 

1^ 

y 

8 

9 

lO 

51 

0 

7 

78 

8 

18 

4 

0 

40 

9 

265 

0 

111 

98 
99 

0 
14 

32 
83 

"22' 

87 

6 

200 

271 

14 

14 
0 
2 

63 
79 
0 

45 
"•'2 

75 
51 

5 
12 

21 
83 

"i 

20 

4 

3 

474 

0 

161 

366 

0 

66 

878 

0 

88 

0 

164 

28 

18 

287 

0 

108 

90 

0 

25 

131 

0 

34 

5 

0 

0 

0 

74 
316 
145 

18 
0 
6 

12 
65 
34 

8 

"ii* 

204 

5 

50 

135 

0 

26 

5 

166 

0 

28 

32 

0 

8 

3^ 

118 

3 

12 

261 

27 

33 

25 

221 

0 

53 

270 
151 

0 
0 

40 
60 

"28 

129 
60 

0 
0 

88 
20 

15 

LeDffth 
coarse. 


19     13 


$75 
75 
50 

100 

100 
100 


* 

21 

4 

26 

4 

28 

3 

24 

4 
4 

26 
82 

4 

26 

4 
4 
3 

28 
22 
26 

4 
4 

26 
26 

4 

24. 

4 

28 

3 

28 

4 

36 

4 

30 

4 

82 

8 

24 

3 

27 

4 

25 

8 
3 
4 

26 
26 
20 

3 

26 

3 

26 

3 

24 

8 

26 

3 

26 

4 

80 

3 

8 
8 

82 
40 

3 

4 

28 
27 

75 
100 
100 

65 

50 
0 

80 

100 
593 

65 
60 


11 

$10 

25 

25 

25 

25 
40 

30 

10 
25 


15 


$310 
845 
310 

a330 

445 

480 


271 
350 


« 2 


16 


ly 


$15,000  ! 
20,000 
20,000 

150,000 
20,000 


53,000 
100,000 


300 
390  ' 

855 

605 

500 

815 

516 

460 

800 

250 

185 

a260 
250 
130 

250 

(350 

825 

275 

250 

85 


280 


aSOO 


25,000 


275,000 


110,000 
10,000 


80,000 
30.000 

40,000 

30,000 

100,000 

12,000 


250,000 


200,000 
0 


$6,000 


170,000 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 
0 


S3 

a 


18 


350 


600 
3.500 


9.S 

5=^ 


19 


Day  . 
Day  . 


Both. 

Both. 
Day  . 


1,200 
1,000 


1,000 


1,925 
500 


0 

0 

500 


2,000 


600 

0 

3,000 


Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 
Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 
Day 

Day 
Day 


84 
85 

I    86 
!    87 


90 

91 
92 
93 

94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
106 
107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 
116 

117 
118 


a  Approximately. 


5  Average. 
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Table  9,^8taiisHc9  of  ackooU  of 


Post-office. 


Name  of  institation. 


Dean. 


San  Francisco . 
Atlanta,  Ga 


Chicago,  HI . 


Indianapolis,  Ind . 

StLonis 

Lincoln,  Nebr 


New  York,  N.Y.. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
do 


Son  Francisco,  Cal. 

Denver,  Colo 

Chicago,  HI 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Iowa  City,  loxra . 


lioniaville,  Ky. 
i.Md. 


Baltimore, '. 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.Loal8,Mo 

Now  York,  N.r. 
.....do 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
....do 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 


ECLEcno. 

California  Medical  College  * 

Georgia  College  of  Scleotic  Medicine 

and  Surgery. 
Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine 

and  Surgery. 

American  Medical  College 

American  Medical  CoUege , 

Lincoln  Medical  College  of  Cotner 

University. 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
American  Eclectic  Medical  College*. . 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute 


HOMEOPATHIC. 


Hahnemann  Hospital  College 

Denver  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 

Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Dunham  Medical  College 

Hahneman  Medical  College , 

Hering  Medical  College 

National  Homeopaths  Medical  Col- 
lege.* 

University  of  Iowa,  Homeopathic 
Medical  Department 

Southwestern  Homeopathic  CoUMne.. 

Southern  Homeoi>athlc  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Michigan  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Cniversity  of  Minnesota,  Depart- 
ment of  Homeopathic  Medidne  and 


Surgery. 

Kansas  City  Homeopathic  Medioal 
College. 

Homeopathic  Medieal  College  of  Mis- 
souri. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lego. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital for  "Women. 

Pulte  Medical  College 

Cleveland  Medical  College 

Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 


PHT8IOMBDICAL. 

Chicago  Physiomedical  College  .. 
Physiomedlcal  College  of  Iniuana 


1879 
1877 

1868 

189i 
1873 
1891 

1865 

1879 
1845 


1883 
1894 
1876 

1895 
1861 
1892 
1891 

1877 

1898 
1891 

1873 

1875 

1888 

1888 

1857 

1858 

1861 

1872 
1890 
1849 


1891 
1873 


D.  Maclean 

A.  G.  Thomas. 


Anson  L.  Clark 

Busaell  C.  Kelsey. 

£.Younkin 

W.aLatta 


George  W.  Boskowlta . 


L.  M.  Biokmore 

Frederiok  J.  Looko . 


A.C.Peier8on 

Samuel  S.  Smythe . 
J.  8.  Mitchell 


O.S.Fahne8tock. 

CH.  Vilas 

Henry  C.  Allen . . 
J.J.Thompson .. 


Wilmot  H.  Dickinson. 


A.  Leight  Monroe. . 
Henry  Chandlee ... 


LTisdale  Talbot 

TT.  B.  Hinsdale 

Alonxo  P.  Williamson  . 


Peter  Deideriok 

Wm.  C.  Richardson  . ... 

Wm.  Tod  Hehnoth 

Jennie  de  1*  M.  Losier . 


J.D.Bnok 

G.J.Jones 

William  A.  Phillips. 


Pemberton  Dudley., 


H.J.  Treat... 
C.  T.Bedford. 


*  In  1895-96. 


Note — In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  medical  schools,  the  following  postgraduate  and  speoisi 
schools  haye  been  reported :  Chicago  Ophthalmic  College,  120  students ;  Ohioago  Polyolinfo,  440:  rost- 
graduate  Medical  School  of  Chioago,  175;  New  Orleans  Polyolinic.  71 ;  New  York  Folyoanio  Mediosl 
School,  234;  New  York  Postgraduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  518:  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
X^faSfi  ^^^  ^"^^^8  in  Medicine,  117;  Philadelphia  Postgraduate  School  of  Homeop«thiOB,  14. 
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jnedidne,  for  189&-97 — Continued. 


In- 

stmct- 

ors. 


17  ,  1« 


Studenta. 


97  I    14 


Length 

of 
coarse. 


19 

8 

13 

54 

25 

8 

12 

73 

19 

8 

27 

16 

5 

11 

!•   11 


45 


rrsa 


19!  13 


$100 
70 

HO 

65 

'50" 

100 

75 
75 


100 
75 
65 

100 
70 

100 
65 

20 

85 
100 

125 


c90 

50 

60 

125 

100 

66 
75 
80 

125 


14 


Id 


♦*0 
25 


$300 


340 

241 
234 

200 

450 

250 
aSSO 


6850 
385 
400 

405 
360 
400 
800 

176 


518 
240 
860 

255 

a250 

610 

460 

285 
880 
850 

500 


840 
240 


1. 

el 


\% 


$25,000 
15,000 

40,000 

40,000 
30.000 


40,000 

0 
60,000 


10,000 

5,000 

125,000 

50,000 
187,000 
25,000 


80,000 

0 
80,000 

250,000 

50,000 


10,000 
15,000 


20,000 
75,000 
80,000 

690,154 


1,500 


IT 


0 
0 

0 
$70,000 


0 

0 

10,000 

d823,762 


I 

a 
i 


18 


300 
000 


0 

4,000 

600 
500 


450 
1,500 


350 

0 
500 

3,952 

7,000 

1,600 


0 
2,600 


0 

500 

1.000 

10.000 


200 


§5 

lis 


19 


Both. 

Day  . 

Day  . 
Day. 
Day  . 

Day  . 
bay  .' 


Day  . 

Day  . 


Day  . 
Day. 


Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 
Day  . 
Day  . 

Day  . 


Day  . 
Day  . 


a  Approximately. 
h  Mo  tuitioa  tlM  iioarth  year. 
«  Average. 

<2$10,000  reottiFid  during  th«  year  from  the  eatate  of  Edward  Bamber,  and  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Anna 
A.Jeanea. 
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TiLBLE  l0.^8tatUt%e9  of  ichooh 


Name  of  Institatioii. 


Dean. 


9 


I 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
.do 


10  Chicago,  lU. 

11   do 

12  , do 

13   do 


.do. 


14 

15  I  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

16  I  Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
Lonisville,  Ey 


Baltimore,  Md . 
.do 


Boston,  Mass 

do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mi  oh. 


....do 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Buffalo.  N.T. 


New  Fork,  N.T. 

— do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

do 

....do 


Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.do. 
•do. 


Pittsburg,  Pa 

EnoxTille,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn  . 


Birmingham,  Ala..... 
San  Francisco,  Cal — 


....do 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C. 

do 

do 


Birmingham  Dental  College 

College  of  Physicians  ana  Surgeons, 
Dental  Department. 

University  of  California,  College  of 
Dentistiy. 

University  of  Denver,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Columbian  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment 

Howard  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

National  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment.* 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Medical  College,  Dental  De- 
partment. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Columbian  Dental  College 

German- American  Dental  College 

Northwestern  College  of  Dentu  Sur- 
gery. 

Northwestern  University  Dental 
School. 

Indiana  Dental  College,  University  of 
Indianapolis. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Dental  De- 
partment 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

do , 

St.  Louis,  Mo.... 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sureery*. 

University  of  Maryland,  Dentiu  De- 
partment. 

Boston  Dental  College 

Harvard  University,  Dmital  School... 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of 
Dental  Surgery, 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Dental  Surgery. 

Uoiversity  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Kansas  City  Dental  College 

Western  Dental  College 

Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  Den- 
tal Department. 

Missouri  Dental  College 

University  of  Omaha,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Bnflklo,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

New  York  Dental  School 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Miami  Dental  College 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental 
Department. 

Ohio  Medical  University,  Dental  De 
partment. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dental 
Department.* 

Pittsburg  Dental  College,  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee  Medical  College,  Dental 
Department. 

Central  Tennessee  CoUege,  Meharry 
Dental  Department 

*Inl805-9«. 


1898 
1896 

1881 

1887 

1886 

1881 


1887 


1883 
1893 


1885 


1879 

1882 

1886 
1839 
1882 

1868 
1867 
1876 

1891 

1888 

1881 
1890 
1894 

1866 
1895 

1891 

1866 
1893 
1893 


1846 

1892 

1892 

1853 

1863 
1878 

1896 

1889 

1886 


T.M.Allen 

Charles  Boxtoo . 


L.L.  Dunbar 

A.H.Sawins 

J.  Hall  Lewis 

Thomas  B.  Hood. 
H.H.  Barker 


Wm.  Crenahaw 

Shepperd  W.  Foster .. 

Truman  W.  Brophy. .. 
George  T.  Carpenter. . 
Fritz  W.  Huxmann... 
L.L.  Davis 


Edgar  D.  Swain 

George  £.  Hunt 

Oliarles  A.  SchaeflBsr . 


P.  Richard  Taylor 

M.W.Foater 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas. . 


No  report 

Eugene  H.  Smitii . 
J.Taft 


Theodore  A.  MoGraw  . 
Thomas  £.  Weeks 


J.D.Patterson.. 
D.J.McMUlan.. 
Young  H.  Bond. 


Henry  H.Mndd 

J.  Carroll  Whinnory. 

W.C.Barrett 


Fanenil  D.  Weisse. . . 
Dwight  L.  Hnbbard  . 

G.  S.  Junkemian 

C.  A.  Schnchardt .... 
H.  A.  Smith 


Henry  L.  Ambler . 

A.  O.Ross 

C.N.Peiroe 


Simeon  H.  Guilford.. 
Edward  0.  Kirk..... 


J.  G.  Templeton  . 
B.N.Kester8on.. 
G.W.  Hubbard.. 
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of  dentistry,  for  1896-97. 


Inatructors. 

3 

• 

u^ 

c  a 

s     "35 

5   "5 -2 
2    1* 

M 

« 

5 

_•_ 

8 
12 

2 
6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

6 

6 

9 

4 

8 

10 

8 

3 
6 

19 
H 
6 
14 

20 

12 

3 

5 

23 

14 

13 

3 

8 

3 

8 
5 
6 

2? 

4 

1 I 

i 

'  "22* 

8 

192 

6' 

6 

82' 

49 

i' 

3 

86* 

84 

"*ai66' 
a  40 



6* 

10 

566' 

204 

Day  ..1 
Day.. 

10 
3 

10 
12 

79 
94 

0 
8 

22 
*14 

3 
3 

86 
80 

60 
100 

80 
0 

260 
300 

Day  .. 

9 
14 
17 

4 
14 

105 
1«6 
60 

0 
9 
0 

89 
62 
15 

a 

8 
8 

24 
26 
28 

100 
100 
100 

20 

20 

0 

450 
325 
805 

12,500 

Day.i 

10 
16 

13 

13 

7 

11 

100 
48 

216 

0 
0 

6 

19 
67 

3 

8 
8 

31 
26 

82 

100 
75 

100 

0 

805 

"^'Lw 

85 

840 

50,000 

Both.. 

5 
7 
11 
9 

34 

10 

3 

7 

4 

248 

39 

75 

8 

*207 

0 
6 

1 
1 
9 

82 
10 
27 
0 
50 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

85 
82 
26 
25 
26 

165 
150 
100 
100 
100 

80 

25 

0 

25* 

540 
505 
800 
800 
850 

120,000 

0 

80,000 

Day.. 
Day.. 
Both.. 
Day.. 
Da^. 

6 

"16,"  666* 

10 

3 

686 

0 

82 

8 

82 

100 

80 

835 



Day.. 
Both.. 

13 

70 

1 

21 

8 

28 

60 

10 

205 

60,000 

5 

18 

824 

80 

101 

8 

26 

100 

80 

845 

80.000 

Both.. 

5 
8 

4 
17 

899 
823 

16 
0 

135 

74 

8 
8 

26 
85 

100 
100 

85 
80 

870 
845 

150,000 

Both.. 
Day  .. 

8 
13 

7 
4 

114 
18 

0 
0 

5 

7 

3 
8 

26 
26 

100 
60 

80 
25 

850 
240 

Day.. 
Day.. 

7 

18 

0 

6 

4 

20 

80 

10 

120 

Day.. 

21 
122 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 


a  Average  cost  of  tnitioii. 


h  Also  24  taking  special  courses. 
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Table  10, ^Siatisiica  of  tckools  ^ 


LocAtion. 

Kame  of  inatitaUoii. 

i 

h 

o 

Dean. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

44 

NashviUe,  Tean 

do 

tTniversity  of  Tenneesee,  Dental  De- 

partment. 
Vandorbilt  University,  Dental  Depart- 

ment. 
University  College  of  Medicine,  Den- 

tal  Department. 

Tacoma  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Milwaakee  Medical  CoUege,  7>ental 

Department. 

1877 

1879 

1883 

1803 
1894 

J.P.Gray 

45 

"W,  Hr  Worgan  ,.  t  ........ . 

4(S 

Richmond,  V» 

Tacoma,  "Waah 

Milwaukee,  WiB 

L.M.Cowardin 

47 
4H 

John  M.Meyer 

B.  6.  Maercklein 
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ienUsiry,  far  1896-97 — Continued. 


Instractors. 


Stndenta. 


a 

5       *g 

I     3| 

I  i  I* 


71 
168 


82 


s 

I 


I 


8 

a 

I 


lO 


« 

I 


11 


i 
I 


J9 


$75 

80 

100 

100 
60 


u 
II 


J 


es  •-•O 


13 


14 


15 


$25 

$275 

25 

290 

30 

830 

0 
80 

800 
800 

$20,000 


s^i 

3^ 

a  o  a 

ih'k 

"  p     •— 

^?>.s 

S--  c8  >. 

le 

Day.. 

44 

Day.. 

45 

Day  .. 

46 

Day.. 

47 

Day.. 

48 
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Table  IL^Statistiea  of  9ch4}oU 


Looatioii. 


Auburn,  Ala. 


Mobile,  AIa 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C 


do 

Atlanta,  6a. 
Chicago,  1 11 . 


8    do 

9  Lafayette,  Ind 

I 

10  Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . . 

11  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

12  Lawreno«,  Kans 


13  !  Louisville,  Ky 

14  I  -'       -  • 


15 


Xcw  Orleans,  La. 
Orono,  Me 


16  Baltimore,  Md.... 

17  BoHton,  Mass 

18  Ana  Arbor,  Mich . 

19 
20 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 


Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

Newark,  N.J 


21 
22 
23 

24  '  Albany,  N.  Y  . 

25  ,  Brooklyn.N.Y 

26  Buffalo,  N.Y 

27  New  York,  N.Y 

28  Raleigh,  N.C 

29  Ad»,Ohio , 

30  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

31  Columbus,  Ohio , 

Scio,Ohio 


32 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PitUburg,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.C. 


Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

...do 

Qal veston,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 


Name  of  iuatitiition. 


9 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  De- 
partment or  Pharmacy. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  School  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Alabama. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  CaliTomia. 

Howard  University,  Department  of 
Phannacy. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Chicago  ColleGce  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Northwestern  University.  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  Drake 
University.  * 

State  University  of  Iowa.  Department 
of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

Tnlane  University,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Maine  Slate  College,  Department  of 
Pharmacy.  * 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  . . 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of 
Phannacy. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy 

St.  Louis  College  or"  Pharmacy 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy 

Albau}*^  College  of  Phannacy,  union 
University. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Shaw  University,  Pharmaceutical  De- 
partment. 

Ohio  Normal  University,  Department 
of  Phannacy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Phannacy,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  State  University,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Scio  College,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy . . . . 

PittJ^biirg  College  of  Pharmacy 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Department  of  Pharmacy.* 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacv. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  College  of  Medicine,  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy. 


1895 


1873 


1872 
1891 
1850 

1886 

1884 

1882 

1885 

1886 

1871 
1838 

1895 

1841 
1867 
1868 

1891 

1892 

1885 
1866 
1892 
1881 

1891 
1886 

1829 

1891 

1884 

1871 


1890 


1821 
1878 


1895 


1879 
1893 


1893 


Deaa. 


E.R.  Miller 

G«orge  A.  Ketchom  . 

Wm.M.  Searby 

Thomas  B.  Hood 


Francis  M.  Criswell . 

W.S.Kendrick 

F.M.  Goodman 


Oscar  Oldberg . . . 
Arthur  L.  Green. 

Louis  Scmidt 

Emil  L.  Boemer . 
Lacius  E.  Sayre  . 


Ctordon  L.  Curry 

Stanford  B.Cbaill6.. 

W.  F.  Jackman,  prof . 


Charles  Caspftri,  jr. . 

J.W.Baird 

Albert  B.Presooit.. 


J.E.CUrk 

Frederick  J.  Wnlling  . 


August  Brennert. . 
James  M.  Good .... 

P.E.Hommell 

Willis  G. Tucker- 
Ellas  H.Bartley... 
Willis  G.  Gregory  - 


Edward  Kemp 

Wm.  Simpson 

H.  8.Lehr 

Charles  T.P.  Fennel.. 
George  B.  Kaoi&nan.. 
J.H.Beal 


Joseph  P.  Semington. 

J.A.Koch 

Francis  L.  Parker 


B.T.  Whitehead.. 
G.  W.  Hubbard.. - 
James  M.  SafTord . 

J.F.Y.Paine 

T.  A.  Miller 


*  In  1895-05. 

a  One  year  if  the  student' 
shon  and  college. 


s  whole  time  is  given  to  his  studies;  two  years  if  dlTlded  between  the 
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Instnicton. 


21 

I- 


StudenU. 


27 


3 
6 
6 

2 

6 

i! 

*! 

9  , 
0  ' 


le 

«7 
23 
175 

I 
168 

89| 

17 

68 

64| 

62  I 
25  ! 


I 


10 

113 

223 

66 

19 

83 

32 

192 

27 

50 

67 
94 

863 

10 


41 

47 

64 

635 
74 
13 

10    . 

12 

14  : 

24  i 


I 

I 

9 

3 

8 

26 

8 

21 

7 
*40 

122 

32 

7 

11 

26 

12 

17 


50 
19 
21 

7 

*15 

17 
68 
8 
21 

32 
45 

127 


66 


:i 


to 


al, 


a 

I 

11 


26 

26 

28 

26 
26 

40 

30 

I 
24 

I 
24 

40  ! 

25  I 
26 


80 
84 


80 


26 
26  I 
26  ! 
23  ; 


li. 

o     ^ 

c  el  d 

19 


13 


0 

$50 

90 

60 

60 
45 

75 

150 


b  Approximately. 


65 

71 

0 

70 
70  , 


•2.2 

n 

o 

14 


■  i 


0 
$10 


90 

15 

100 

10 

30 

10 

40 

10 

40 

10 

65 

10 

79 

10 

75 

15 

64 

10 

65 

10 
10  1 

75 

10, 

82 

10 

60 

3 

80 

10 

0 

5 

30 

6 

90 
75 
65 

16 
10 

9 

2 

80 

10 

50 

6 

0 

0 

60 

15 

$24 
120 
200 

130 


^  a  t« 

le 


S  >  ®  « 


$4,000 


10,000 


185         16,000 

130 : 

150    


40,000 


ly 


Day  .... 
Day  .... 

Day 

Eve 


Eve. 
Eve. 


Day  .. 


105  !. 

I 

145  |. 

147    . 

650  '. 

155 

155 

MOO 

180 

215 

M20 

120 


I 


37,000 
68,850 


Day  ... 

Day  ... 

Both... 
Day  . . . 

Day  . . . 

Day  ... 
Day  ... 
Day  ... 

Eve 


165 

145 

167 
195 
138 

14U 
140 

160 

106 

140 

175 

60 

Day.... 

Eve 

Eve 

Both.... 

*"*80,'000* 

Eve 

Day.... 
Both 

204,067 
2,000 

Day.... 
Day.... 

7,758 

76 

290 
160 
125 

10,000 

150.000 
20,000 

Day.... 

Day.... 
Day.... 
Day.... 

Day.... 

Day.... 

Day  .... 

Day.... 

Both.... 

120 

200 

60 

185 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
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Table  11, ^Statistics  of  9cho0U  ^ 


1 

Location. 

Kame  of  institution. 

1 

Dean. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

41 

University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Va. 
Pullman,  Wash 

Madison,  Wis 

University  of  Virginia,  Department 

of  Pharma'*.y.* 
Washington  Agricultural  College, 

Schoolof  Pharmacy. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 

Received  too  UUe  to  ijielude  in  tummary. 

1884 
1896 
1883 

4? 

EU4>n  Fnlmer... 

43 

Fdward  Kremers 

44 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clereland  School  of  Pharmacy 

1883 

Josenh  Fell  

*In  1886-96. 
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Instractora. 


Stadents. 


o  a 


lO 


I 

« 

I 


11 


19 


g- 


13 


P 


14 


Id 


^1- 
ill 


1« 


S  ^A 

.2  fl*^^ 

M 


ly 


7 
61 


46 


40 


40 


82 


fl20 

0 

a  40 

45 


0        $170 

0 

0        6175 


Day....  41 
Day....   42 


$10 


43 


155 


Both....   44 


a  For  incidental  expenses. 


h  Approximately. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
STATISTICS  OF  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  scholastic  year  1896-97  there  were  enrolled  in  various  institutions  in  the 
United  States  89,934  students  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers,  an  increase  of 
5,534  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  above  total  67,380  normal  students  were  in 
public  and  private  normal  schools,  6,489  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  16,065  in 
public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies.  Of  the  89,934  normal  students  a 
little  more  than  60  per  cent,  or  54,039,  were  in  public  institutions.  The  public  normal 
schools  reported  43,199  of  these  students,  public  colleges  and  universities  1,839,  and 
public  high  schools  9,001.  Of  the  35,895  normal  students  in  private  institutions 
24,181  were  in  private  normal  schools,  4,650  in  private  universities  and  colleges,  and 
7,064  in  private  high  schools  and  academies.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  institutions  of  each  class  and  the  number  of  normal  students  in  each  class  for 
three  scholastic  years : 

Normal  students  reported  far  three  years. 


Classes  of  instltations. 


Insti- 
tations. 


1804-95. 


Students 


1895-90. 


Instl- 
tations. 


Stadents. 


1896-97. 


Insti- 
tutions. 


Stadents. 


Pablio  normal  schools 

Private  normal  schools 

PabUc  universities  and  colleges.. 
Private  universities  and  colleges. 

Public  high  schools 

Private  high  schools , 


155 
201 
26 
166 
433 
458 


86,276 
21,927 
1,075 
5,327 
6,809 
9,124 


160 
169 
27 
166 
447 
439 


40,421 
20,777 
1,691 
5,335 
8,246 
7,930 


164 
198 
80 
166 
507 
422 


43,199 
24.181 
1,839 
4,650 
9,001 
7,064 


Grand  total. 


1,439 


89,538 


1,408 


84,400 


1,487 


89,934 


In  aU  public  institutions. . 
In  all  private  institutions. 


614 
825 


44,160 
36, 878 


634 
774 


50,358 
34.042 


701 
786 


54, 039 
85,895 


The  89,934  students  included  in  the  above  table  are  those  who  were  actually  pur- 
suing teachers'  training  courses  in  these  various  institutions.  Students  in  public 
and  private  normal  schools  pursuing  other  courses  of  study  are  accounted  for  else- 
where in  this  chapter.  The  164  public  normal  schools  had  more  than  48  per  cent  of 
the  normal  students  reported  by  the  1,487  institutions,  or  an  average  of  263  students 
to  the  school.  The  average  number  of  normal  students  to  the  private  normal  school 
^as  122.  The  196  colleges  and  universities  reporting  bad  an  average  of  33  normal 
students  to  the  institution.  The  507  public  high  schools  and  the  422  private  high 
schools  and  academies  reporting  had  an  average  of  18  and  17  normal  students, 
respectively. 

More  than  18  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  normal 
schools  were  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  6,738  in  all.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  a  like  percentage  of  normal  students  in  colleges  and  universities  and  public  and 
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private  high  schools  graduated  at  the  same  time.  The  students  pursuing  teachers' 
training  courses  in  the  various  institutions  who  graduated  or  completed  their  courses 
of  study  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  1896-97  must  have  numbered  approxi- 
mately 16,188. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  the  164  public  normal  schools  are  summarized  in  Tables  1  to  8  in 
this  chapter.  Information  in  detail  concerning  the  individual  schools  is  given  in 
Table  19. 

Table  1  shows  that  there  were  1,773  teachers  in  the  public  normal  schools  instruct- 
ing students  in  normal  courses.  This  was  an  average  of  nearly  11  teachers  to  the 
school.  There  were  703  teachers  wholly  for  other  departments.  The  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  have  14  schools  each,  Massachusetts  9,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin  7  each.  No  other  State  reports  more 
than  6,  and  a  few  States  are  yet  without  public  normal  schools. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  public  normal  schools  of  each  State  is  shown  in 
Table  2.  Of  the  43,199  students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  more  than  70  per 
cent,  or  30,592,  were  women.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  17,651  normal  students 
and  the  North  Central  15,818,  these  two  divisions  having  more  than  77  per  cent  of 
the  students  in  the  public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  alone  had  13,699  of  these  students,  or  more  than  31  per  cent 
of  the  number  for  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

There  were  1,339  students  in  business  courses  in  14  of  the  States.  Commercial 
courses  are  not  maintained  in  the  public  normal  schools  of  the  other  States.  In  24 
of  the  States  the  public  normal  schools  reported  5,145  students  in  secondary  grades. 
Most  of  these  are  students  preparing  to  enter  the  regular  normal  courses.  In  35  of 
the  States  14,601  pupils  were  reported  in  elementary  grades  of  the  public  normal 
schools.  These  pupils  are  reported  as  actually  belonging  to  the  normal  schools,  and 
it  is  said  that  thousands  of  them  will  go  up  through  the  secondary  grades  and  finally 
enter  the  training  courses  for  teachers.  These  elementary  pupils  now  form  the  model 
schools  in  many  of  the  institutions. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  public  normal 
schools  was  64,284.  In  the  43,199  normal  students  there  were  included  1,800  colored 
students.  The  colored  normal  schools  of  the  two  Southern  divisions  reported  1,551 
of  these  students;  202  were  reported  from  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and  47  from 
the  North  Central.  The  last  column  of  Table  3  shows  that  28,038  children  were  in 
the  model  schools  used  by  the  public  normal  schools,  7  of  the  States  not  reporting 
model  schools. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  public  normal  schools  for  the  year  1896-97  was  8,033, 
as  shown  in  Table  4.  Of  these  graduates  6,369  were  women  and  1,663  men.  It  was 
shown  above  that  the  two  Northern  divisions  had  more  than  77  per  cent  of  the  normal 
students.  This  table  shows  that  they  had  6,648  graduates,  or  nearly  83  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  ''hard  times''  the  States  continue  to  increase  their  support 
of  the  normal  schools.  As  shown  above  in  Table  5,  the  aggregate  amount  appropri- 
ated by  States,  cities,  and  counties  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  public  normal 
schools  for  1896-97  was  $2,426,185,  an  increase  of  $238,310  over  the  previous  year. 
This  aggregate  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  was  a  sum  larger  than  ever  before 
received  by  the  public  normal  schools  for  support  for  a  single  year.  In  addition  to 
public  appropriations  these  schools  received  $466,195  from  tuition,  $77,720  from  pro- 
ductive funds,  and  $294,828  from  sources  not  named,  making  a  total  income  of 
$3,264,928  for  the  year. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  $294,828  mentioned  as  receipts  from  other 
sources  really  came  from  public  appropriations. 

Table  6  is  a  sunmiary  showing  the  value  of  property  of  various  kinds  possessed  by 
the  public  normal  schools.    The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  141  of  the  schools 
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was  461,075,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $485,383.  The  valae  of  bnildlngs,  groands, 
scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  aggregated  $18,455,742.  The  schools  received  from  public 
sources  for  the  year  for  buildings  and  improvements  appropriations  amounting  to 
$743,333.  This  sum  is  less  than  the  sum  received  by  the  schools  for  this  purpose  for 
any  year  since  1892. 

The  amount  of  mopey  received  by  the  public  normal  schools  from  public  sources 
for  support  for  each  year  from  1891-92  to  1896-97  is  shown  in  Table  7.  The  amounts 
received  in  the  same  years  from  public  sources  for  buildings  and  improvements  re 
given  in  Table  8. 

PRIVATE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  198  institutions  in  1896-97  reporting  to  this  office  as  private  normal 
schools.  This  was  an  increase  of  29  schools  over  the  number  reporting  the  previous 
year.  These  are  not  new  institutions,  but  are  schools  transferred  from  other  lists. 
A  few  of  them  were  formerly  reported  by  their  principals  as  public  normal  schools, 
because  they  had  received  certain  public  aid.  Others  had  been  academics,  semina- 
ries, and  other  institutions  of  secondary  grade,  which  their  proprietors  transformed 
into  training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  summaries  of  private  normal  school  statistics  are  given  in  Tables  9  to  14,  while 
he  information  concerning  the  separate  schools  is  given  in  Table  20.  As  may  be 
seen  from  Table  9  there  are  15  States  and  Territories  which  do  not  have  any  private 
normal  schools. 

There  were  1,030  teachers  instructing  students  in  teachers'  training  courses  in  the 
private  normal  schools.     There  were  689  teachers  for  other  departments. 

Table  10  shows  that  the  students  in  the  normal  departments  of  these  schools  were 
divided  almost  equally  between  the  sexes,  12,095  males  and  12,086  females,  making  a 
total  of  24,181.  There  were  3,875  students  in  business  courses,  7,585  in  other  courses 
equivalent  to  courses  in  high  schools,  and  17,234  pupils  in  elementary  grades. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  gra<les  in  these  institutions  was  52,875.  In  the  model 
schools  there  were  4,560  children,  most  of  whom  were  counted  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  private  normal  schools. 

Of  the  24,181  normal  students  in  these  schools,  2,383  were  colored  students,  2,347 
of  whom  were  in  colored  private  normal  schools  of  the  two  Southern  divisions,  and 
86  in  schools  of  the  North  Central  division. 

Table  12  gives  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  teachers'  training  departments  of 
the  private  normal  schools  as  2,294  men  and  1,814  women,  a  total  of  4,108.  There 
were  1,511  graduates  from  business  courses,  and  1,706  from  the  secondary  or  high 
school  courses. 

The  income  of  the  private  normal  schools,  so  far  as  reported,  is  exhibited  in  Table 
13.  These  schools  received  from  tuition  $632,218,  from  public  appropriations 
$49,013,  from  productive  funds  $50,564,  and  from  other  sources  and  unclassified 
$294,282,  making  a  total  of  $1,026,077. 

Table  14  exhibits  the  value  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  private  normal  schools. 
Only  155  of  the  198  schools  reported  libraries.  These  had  223,067  volumes,  whose 
valne  was  estimated  at  $225,069.  The  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  scientific 
apparatus  aggregates  $6,911,131.  The  valne  of  benefactions  received  by  these  schools 
for  the  year  amonnted  to  $205,238.  The  endowment  of  the  private  normal  schools 
now  aggregates  $2,880,225. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 

The  statistics  of  public  and  private  normal  schools  are  compared  in  Table  15.  It 
shows  that  in  the  public  normal  schools  the  male  students  comprise  29.18  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  and  the  female  students  70.82  per  cent,  while  in  the  private  normal 
Bcbools  the  students  are  almost  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  percentages 
for  the  different  States  show  great  variation,  the  female  students  in  public  normal 
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scliools  compriting  from  90  to  100  per  cent  in  at  least  10  States.  In  1897  the  per 
oent  of  graduates  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  public  nonnal  sehools  wm 
18.59,  while  the  per  cent  for  the  private  nonnal  schools  iras  16.99. 

Table  16  summarizes  the  students  pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers  in  iniii- 
tntions  other  than  public  and  private  normal  schools.  Thus  196  colleges  and  imi* 
versities  reported  2,656  men  and  3,833  women  pursuing  such  courses.  In  507  pnUio 
high  schools  there  were  2,490  male  and  6,511  fsmale  students,  and  in  422  private 
high  schools  and  academies  there  were  3,068  male  and  3,996  fsmale  students  pmsa- 
ing  teachers'  training  courses,  making  a  total  of  22,544  in  these  institutions. 

A  general  summary  of  the  normal  students  in  the  five  classes  of  institutions  \b 
given  in  Table  17,  showing  a  grand  total  of  89,934  such  students  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1896-97. 

A  list  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  which  ooursee  designed  for  the  profiBS- 
sional  training  of  teachers  are  maintained  is  given  in  Table  18.  The  number  of 
normal  students  in  each  institution  each  year  for  the  past  four  years  is  given  so  far 
as  reported.  For  a  number  of  the  universities  and  colleges  which  have  regulariy 
organized  pedagogical  departments  the  number  of  students  in  pedagogy  could  not 
be  learned. 

The  details  of  public  and  private  normal  school  statistics  are  given  in  Tables  19 
and  20. 
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Tabub  1. — Summarjf  of8taiUHc$  of  public  normal  achooU, 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


Stote  or  Territory. 


United  SUtoe. 


North  Atlantic  BiTision. . . 
SMtk  Atlantio  DivUlon. . . 
Sooth  Central  DiTUion.... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
WMtem  Division 


IM 


North  Atljatio  Dirisios : 


New  HuBpoldre 

Vermont 

MaMftchmetts 

Rhode  laUnd 

(Jonne^ticnt 

New  York 

NewJeroey 

Penney  Irania , 

Sesth  Atlantic  Divieion: 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia....... 

North  Carolina 

Sovih  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miaaissippi , 

XfOnisiana. , 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oldaboma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  DakoU 

SonthDakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

M<Mitana 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


Teachers  for  normal 
students. 


Male. 


746 


Fe- 

male. 


1.027 


249 
91 
68 

273 
65 


11 

4 

4 
28 

4 

9 

66 

18 

110 

0  ' 

5  I 

28] 
6 


483 
146 


267 


16 

4 

13 

66 

7 

44 

159 

19 

155 

2 
7 
11 
43 
18 
28 
23 
13 
1 


261 

3  I 


32 

28 
26 
52  ' 
29  I 
33 
30 

l\ 
ill 


Total. 


1,773 


732 
237 
130 
540 
134 


27 
8 
17 
94 
11 
53 

225 
82 

265 

2 
12 
13 
70 
41 
42 
30 
20 

7 

10 


Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departments. 

^«-    m^iSe.     Total. 


144 


11  I 
2 


14  I 
25 


31 
48 
55 
45 
112 
70 
54 
52 
14 
19 
13 
27 


659 


269 
62 
49 

162 
17 


7 
6 
1 

35 
7 

44 
112 

25 

33 


2 

0 
4 
0  , 

0  t 
0 

26  ! 

1  i 

0  I 

0  , 


703 


324 

'  76 
196 
20 


7 
6 
1 

43 
7 

45 
124 

28 


Total  nnmber  teach- 
ers employed. 


Male. 


890 


804 
114 

95 
309 

68 


11 
5 
4 
36 
4 
10 
78 
16 
140 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


1,586       2.476 


10  I 


46| 
4 


.1. 


19  I        0  ' 

3  I        0 

5  !        0  , 

•-I 


9  1 
15 
23  , 
60 


10 
32  I 
32 

26 
52 
29 
36 
56 
10 

5 

7 
14 


U 

2 


8 

0 

10 

4 

5 

11 

4 

2 

15 

25 

34 

61 

9 

28 

22 

9 

20 

31 

4 

7 

27 

12 

8 

24 

10 

10 

7 

61  j 

13 

16  ! 
7  i 
4  I 


35 
24 
39  I 
51 
88 
54 
:t2 
62 
8 
14 


0 

6 

3 

5 

7 

13 

5 

15 

13 

9 

25 

44 

10 
16 
17 
95 
50 
51 
34 
32 
17 

17 


106 
31 
20 
11 
13 


45 
56 
71 

77 
140 
83 
68 
118 
18 
19 
16 
27 


19 
4 

5 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  8taH»tic9  of  public  normal  iehooU, 
ST  r  DENTS  AND  COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 


SUt6  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 


North  Atlantic  Division . I  4, 42-1;  13, 227  17,  (J51  98 

South  Atlantic  Division.    1,  IJl    2,612'  3.7431  111 

Sonth  Ct*utr»l  Division..    1.2i:{    1.803    :t,  016  62 

North  Ontral  Divi»iuu. .    6. 174  10. 644  15,  818  214 

Weaieru  Division ,      66j   2.306  2,971'  7 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaM8iM-hasetts.. 

Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut  .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Ontral  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas  ... 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyomin/ 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  ... 

CallTomia. 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  eiatistios  of  puhlio  normal  schools. 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 


Slate  or  Territory. 

Total    enrollment     in 
all  departments. 

Colored    stnde 
eluded     in 
department. 

Dts    in- 
normal 

Total. 
1,800 

Number  of  chi 
model  8ch 

1,3, 025  1  15,  018 

Idren  In 

DOl. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Total. 

Tnited  States 

21,497 

42,787 

64,284 

794 

1,006 

28,038 

lorth  Atlantic  Division. . . 
SoDth  Atlantic  Division  .. 
Bonth Central  Division.... 
Nonh  Central  Division  .  - . 
Western  Division 

6,712 
2,303 
3,002 
8,185 
1,295 

16.856 
4.508 
3,740 

14,604 
3,079 

23,568 
6,811 
6,742 

22.789 
4.374 

67 
301 
414 

22 
0 

145 

364 

472 

25 

0 

202 

665 

886 

47 

0 

7,  570 
811 
195 

3,  935  1 
514 

8,959 
1,118 

214 
4.058 

664 

16.529 

1,929 

409 

7,993 

1  178 

Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion  : 
Maine 

466 

120 

56 

291 

2 

6 

1,525 

549 

3,697 

0 
43 

8 
743 
806 
307 
156 
112 
128 

517 

642 

22.-) 

295 

1,594 

249 

521 

6,961 

1,277 

6,092 

20 
439 

86 
869 
714 
1,002 
565 
609 
204 

789 

1,108 

345 

351 

1.885 

251 

527 

8,486 

1,  826 

8.789 

20 

482 

94 

1,612 

1.520 

1,309 

721 

721 

332 

1.306 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
54 
2 

0 

9 

8 

155 

44 

77 

6 

0 

2 

48 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
128 
3 
6 

0 

25 

22 

125 

56 

121 

14 

0 

1 

50 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
182 
5 
7 

0 

34 

30 

280 

100 

198 

20 

0 

3 

98 

123 

0  , 
60 
1,026 

0  ' 

1.736  1 

3.052 

474 

1,100 

100 
10  , 
274 
191 

5  1 
80  1 
130 
7 
14 

0 

160 

6 

63 

937 

0 

1.826 

3,942 

560 

1,467 

100 
40 

882 

261 

6 

95 

156 
63 
26 

0 

283 

6 

123 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaRsachnaetta 

Rhode  Island 

1,962 
0 

Connecticat 

3,561 
6,994 
1,034 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penu*vlvanift 

2  567 

SonthAtUntic  Division: 
Delaware 

200 

Maryland 

50 

W«trictofColambift.. 
Virginia 

656 
452 

WefitViririnia 

10 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

175 
286 
60 

FloriSa 

40 

fionth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

0 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1,177 
584 
149 
208 
293 
74 

1.540 
534 
369 
201 

2,717 
1,118 

608 
409 

247 

34 

0 

0 

85 

0 



332 

48 
0 

«? 

0 

579 

82 

0 

0 

127 
0 

106 

0  1 

89  ' 

0 

123 
0 
91 

0 

229 

MlMlHSlDDi           

0 

uuisiwia.  ::::::;::: 

180 

Texas 

0 

Arkwisas      -         ^   . ... 

210  1       sna 

Oklahoma 

107 

181 

0  1 

0 

6 

Indian  Territory 

■orth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

163 

771 
791 
424 

1,465 
782 
946 

1,610 
138 
184 
191 
720 

727 

917 

1,555 

1,129 

2,523 

1,500 

1,621 

2,524 

188 

854 

426 

1,080 

890 

1,688 

2,346 

1,553 

3,988 

2,342 

2,567 

4,134 

326 

538 

617 

1,800 

3 
3 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
6 



8 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

11 
7 

17 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
7 

1 
844  ! 
100  1 
507 
678 
513  ; 
600  ! 
357 
127 
0 

79  i 

83 

47 

846 
122 
471 
667 
632 
608 
360 
148 
0 
132 
100 
72 

1,690 

Indiana 

222 

Illinois 

978 

Michigan 

1.345 

^  iaconsin - 

1,045 

Minnesota 

1,208 

Iowa 

717 

Missouri 

275 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  DakotA 

211 

Kebraska 

183 

Kansas 

119 

rest^rn  Division : 
Montana             .  

;          1 ' 

Colorado    !'";..".'..!... 

169 
13 
68 

386 
33 
96 

555 
46 
164 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

93 
0 
13  ; 

108 
0 
15 

201 

New  Mexico ....- 

0 

Arizona 

28 

Utah 

Ifevada 

I      .       

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

1          »1 

129 

!        367 

,        458 

169 
248 
425 

260 
377 
792 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

70 
185 
153 

0 
104 
210 
227 

0 
174 
395 

Calflbmia 

1.722 

2,180 

380 

ED  97- 


-115 
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Table  A.— Summary  of  statiatics  of  j>m6?m;  normal  sckooU. 
NFMUKK  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATKS. 


St.'jf  or  Territory. 


Normal  gratluatos. 


Graduates  in  busi- 
ness courses. 


Gradnatcft  in  other 
courses. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total.      Male. 


I'nitcd  Statts 

Nortli  Atlaiifio  T)i\ipion.. 
Soutlj  Atlantic    l)ivi>i<m.. 

South  Central  l)i\  i-ion ' 

North  Central  l>ivihiuii. ..' 
Wcblera  iJivii>ioii 


jbia.. 


l,f,G3  !    6.  309       8,032 


Fc- 
male. 


196 


Total.  ;  Male. 


Ill 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


324  I 


G 
8 
4 

28 


16 
72  • 
0  I 

70 

34  1 

35  i 
30  I 
29 

0  , 

40  I 


16 

75  ' 

0  : 

107  ' 
66 
54  1 

36  I 

37  I 
4  I. 

I 
77 


0  I 
0  1 
0  I 

0  : 

25  1 

3 
10 

0  ' 


0 
0  I 

^  I 

0  I 

27  I 
16  1 

27  ; 

9 


0 

0  , 

0 

0 

52  . 
19  I 
37 

9  . 


109 


126 


0  . 

1  I 
0 

s  ' 

2 

0  ' 
12  I 

0  I 

'VI 

2  I 


109 

9 

28 

0 


105  , 

2C0  ' 
0 


274  i 

13  ' 

228  '. 

0  |. 

15  !. 

5  I. 


27  I 
0  . 


0  I 

17 
0 

0  ' 
2  ' 
0  ' 

20  ' 


435 


079  ' 

3.  589 

4.  208 

7  1 

4 

11 

35 

179  '■ 

214 

109  1 

280 

395 

38  1 

79 

117 

32 

57  1 

» 

18'.  1 

429 

012  • 

24  1 

112 

136 

29 

61  ' 

M 

010  ' 

1,770 

2,  :'8o 

4  i 

0 

4 

15 

27  , 

43 

82  1 

295  ! 

377 

I  1 

I 

2 

0 

0 

• 

—  •- 

^■^^  '-  -' 

-^^--=- 

— 1 





■ 

oo' 

12.' 

142' 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

1 

1  , 

36 

37' 

0  1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

10 

110 

120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

23  • 

412 

435 

0  1 

0 

0 

2 

^1 

4 

0 

28 

28  : 

0  ! 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

3  1 

271  ' 

274 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

°i 

0 

177  1 

1,  307  , 

1,484 

5  ; 

2 

7 

8 

140  1 

Ui 

21  1 

190  ' 

211  • 

0  1 

0 

0 

10 

19  1 

J» 

422  , 

1,115  , 

1,537 

2 

2 

4 

13 

13  ' 

2j» 

Indiana 

lllinoirt 

Mie]ii;:an 

WiHcon^sin 

Minnesota 

lou-a 

^^li.saoiiri 

North  Daliota.. 
Soiitli  Dakota    . 

Nebraska 

Kan.sns 

"Western  Divi.sion: 

2kIontana 

AVyoniiiig 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . .. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  ... 

Ore -on 

Calilbrnia 


13 
31 
25 
118 
04 
53 
30 

180 : 

27  : 
10 

38 : 


258 
71  I 
38  i 

190 

145  ' 

348 ; 

227  I 
341 

33  I 

30 

66 


271  ' 
102 

63  I 
308 
209 
401  I 
203  I 
527 

44  ! 

30  i 

52  I 
101  I 


0  I 


0  I 
0  I 

4  1 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0  I 
0 


1  I 

0  . 

10  I 


35  . 
14  I 


0 

0 

0 

20 ; 

09 

89 

29  ' 

64 

93 

10  i 

101 

117 

1 1 


01 

1 1 

16  1 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools. 
INCOME  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Kortb  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division- 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division. - 
We3tern  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaclinsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Ke\r  York 

New  Jersey , 

PenDsylvania , 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marj  land 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georjrta 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Micb  igan 

WiscouMin 

Hinnesot  a 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wej^tem  DiWeion: 

Moutana 

Wvoraiug 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Appropri- 
ated by 
States, 
counties, 
or  cities, 
for  sup- 
port for 
1896-97. 


$2, 420, 185 


,  005, 072 
257, 836 
75,940 
852,  787 
233,  650 


26,  900 
13, 000 
12,  426 

1G8, 207 
20,000 
42,  605 

484,  801 
44,  943 

193,  000 


12, 500 


38,  333 
42, 200 
41,316 
62,229 
45, 400 
15, 858 

5,775 


29,450 
6,615 

15,000 
1.600 
5,500 

12,000 


3,500 
60,720 
64,000 
63,  850 

288, 5-10 
05,  000 
42, 625 

143,  552 
20,000 
26.000 
25.000 
20. 000 


35,  000 
6,000 
8.000 


17,  000 
26, 500 
15,650 
125,500 


Received 

from 

tnition 

and  other 

fees. 


$466, 195 


Received 

from 

productiro 

fimdfl. 


$77, 720 


291, 401 

33,898 

23,710 

99,446 

17.650 

500 

30,604 

0 

46,  616 

0 


2,266 

550 

1,200 

255 

0 

0 

24,391 

26,055 

236,774 


8,000 


2,084 
2,804 
13,926 
2,930 
3,680 
378 

920 


13,272 

5,459 

2,341 

800 

918 

0 


4,240 
4,740 

10,800 
8,155 

17, 136 
8,164 

13,888 

22,684 
3,385 
2.154 
1,100 
3,000 


2.000 

8,500 

650 


500 
1,000 
7,450 
2,550 


0 
0 
500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


240 


30, 264 

0 

100 

0 

0 


Received 
from  other 
sources 
and  un- 
classified. 


$294,828 


110,651 

152, 235 

29,934 

957 

1,051 


Total 

income  for 

the  year 

189^97. 


$3, 264, 928 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,456 
0 
108, 195 


0 

0 

0 

4,200 

28,000 

0 

0 

0 

100 

316 

0 

14,000 


138, 145 
5,000 
4,090 
8,000 
2,000 


3,490 


20,285 
0 

3,150 
0 
0 

8,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

400 
0 
0 

557 
0 
0 


375 

20 

0 


556 
0 

100 
0 


1, 408.  614 
474,  573 
129, 584 
099,806 
252,351 


29,168 
13,550 
14,126 

168,  462 
20,000 
42,695 

511,648 
70, 998 

537,  969 


20,740 


208,  826 
50.094 
59,  432 
08,165 
51,  080 
16,  236 

10, 194 


63,007 
12,  074 
20,491 
2,400 
6,418 
15,000 


7,740 

65,460 

74,800 

76,205 

333,  676 

103, 1*^4 

66,913 

166,  236 

23,485 

29,027 

26, 100 

37, 000 


37,  376 
0,520 
8,650 


18,  056 
27, 500 
23,200 
128,  050 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  statUiics  of  public  mtrmal  BckooU. 
VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PEOPKETT. 


State  or  Territory. 


rnltcd  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division. - 
SiHitli  Atlantic  DiviHiun.. 
South  (Nntrnl  Divi.sioii. .. 
North  Cfiilral  Division  — 
AVcwttTii  Divisiou 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Alaino 

New  ILimpahire 

Vermont 

MasKarhusottH 

Itli.Mh'  lHlan<l 

C'oun«cticut 

New  York 

New  JerHry 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dela  war© 

Maryland 

Di«t  riot  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Wesl  Vircinia 

Norlh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G.M.r-ia 

Florida 

South  (v'rntral  Division: 

K«*ntiuky 

TennesHee 

Alabama 

M  iHsisHJppi 

Louisiana 

Te\a9 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

In«iian  Territory 

North  (.'entral  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miehipan 

WiHConsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanttaH 

WeHtern  Divinion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

•Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Ore^ron 

California 


t 


Schools 

report-   Volumes 
Ing     t  in  libra- 
libra- 
ries. 


ries. 


Esti- 
mated 
value  of 
libraries. 


141       461,  075  '  f486, 383 


60 
22 
18 
39  > 
12 


187.861  I 
36,L>.37  , 
19,S»92  I 

187.206  I 
29. 719  I 


205.  358 
33,  420 
15, 105 

201,000 
30,500 


Value  of 

buildines, 

groanos, 

apparatus, 

eto. 


$18,455,742 


9,682,636 
2,015,159 
361,746 
4,910,201 
],486.0<K) 


4,670  I 

3,000  ; 

5,700  i 
30,  210 

3,  000 
22. 567 
59,  014 

4.107 
54,993  I 

4,500 
919 
14,  522 
5,800 
5,700 
2,100 
2,0(K) 
696 

917 


5,900 
3,000 
5,000 

30,  300 
3,000 

22,000 

79.373 
3,510 

53, 275 

0 
5,000 

500 
9,800 
7,700 
5,  270 
2,  200 
2,000 

950 

450 


176,000 

100,000 

32,000 

1,398.512 

4,000 

280,000 

3,  466.  813 

498,000 

8, 727,  311 


195,000 


847,  059 
410,000 

88,100 
243,000 
190,000 

42,  000 

28,703 


7,  100 
3.740 
3,  360 
75 
3.800 
1,000 


1.  430 
18,  100 
30,  600 
18,  30;j 
34.  365 
17.  800 

8,  765 
12,649 

2,  910 
11.445 
12,  000 
12,  839 


6.175 
8,600 
3,200 
30 
1.450 
1,200 


134,643 
23,  400 
50,000 
2,500 
72,  500 
50,000 


Value 
of  bene- 
factions 
received 
1896-97. 


Total 
money 
value  of 
endow- 
ment. 


$38,386  $1,157,114 


0 
0 
8,646 
10,240  ; 

19,500  I 


15, 914 

1, 117. 200 

24,000 

0 

0 


0 
0 

9,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,914 


1, 117, 000 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 


5,495  I 

0  I 

3,150  < 

V 

0  ! 


24.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Appro- 
priated by 

States. 
oounti«, 
and  cities 
for  build- 
ings and 
improve- 
ments. 


•I- 


1,000 
27, 075 
38,  00(» 
27.500 
85,  125 
16,500 

8,800 
10, 100 

2,  700 

8.200 
14, 000 
12,  000 


I 


90,000 
255,000  I 
900.  (K)0  ' 
248.355  I 
795.  000 
640,500 
162,500 
953, 846 
130.000 
118.000 
200,  IKX) 
417,000 


8, 0(10 
1,00(1  , 
700  i 


7,000  : 

600  I 
1,000  I 


150.000 
40,000 
51,000 


656  I 
3,  513 
850 
15,  000 


800 

2,500 

1,100 

17, 500 


65,000 
160.000 

33,  <»00 
957.  000 


0 

0  I 

0  j 
10,000 
240 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0  I 
0  I 

...1. 


J. 


11,500 

0 

8,000 

0 
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Table  1, --Review  of  public  normal  school  staiisHcSy  189I-1S9?, 
APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  STATE,  COUNTY,  OR  CITY  FOR  SUPPORT. 


State  or  Territory. 


1891-92.  1892-93.     I     1893-94. 


1895-96.     I     1896-97. 


„  I  I  I 

UuitedStatce $1,567,082     $1,452,914  |  $1,996,271 


North  Atlantic  Division 

{v'lith  Atlantic  Division 

Soul h  Central  Di\iHion 

>(ntli  Central  DiviHion 

AW  stern  Division 


Kortli  Atlantic  DiviBion: 

Maine 

New  Humpahire 

Vermont 

Ma>«sacl)UHett8 

Kliotle  Island 

Conneclii'iit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

IVuusylvaiiia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

l^Iaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ge<jrjria 

Florida 

Booth  Central  Division : 

Kentneky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisaiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Worth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

M  ontana 

^l^on^Pg 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


702,  2H4 

93.  260 

8:i,800 

527,  o:{8 

160.700 


24,650 

9,000 
8,670 
105.011 
14,000 
34.  tU)0 
334.847 
21,500 
150,000 


696.603  I 

62,268 

56,344 

465.319 

172,  380 


28,600 
12,  000 
16,  UK) 

121.731 
14,  000 
49,000 

330,  (MS 
28.750 
8U,  771 


I 


I 


907,  010 
121. 460 
119,  949 
651.824 
196,  028 


26.450 
12,001) 
13,  039 

122. 164 
16,0<K) 
79.  6,-»6 

397,  523 
84,083 

206,095 


$1, 917. 375  $2, 187,  876  1  $2, 426, 185 


10,500 


10,  500 


10,500 


58,500 
13,4;i0 
6.000 
1,050 


3,780 


17. 000 
15,  000  I 
4.  :{00 
5,250 


10,218 ; 


16,  000 
31,000 

2,  5(K) 
10,000 
20,000 

4,300 


6,000 
41,100 

100.104 
49,908 

121,201 
68.  500 
26.000 
37,250 
13,  500 
21,  500 
19,350 
23, 625 


35,000 

**6,*oo6' 


28.300 

900 

90,500 


1,500 
27,  604 

2,500 
12.500 


6,240 
6,000 


1.600 
40,  ODO 
66,105 
56,647 
123. 417 
76,300 
21,  000 
26. 250 
23, 000 
21,  100 


20,000 


36,000 


43,880 
48.000 
45.500 


27,950 
18,  718 
29, 235 

7, 2r)U 

23,  207 
3,600 

23.588 

1,500 

23,411 

3,950 

12,500 

35,000 

12,500 

7,500 


800 
42, 700 
96,104 
62,298 

120,011 
82,000 
27,  875 

142,  561 
20.000 
26,  250 
21,200 
9,125 


773,035 
141,017  I 
113,460 
668.063  I 
221. 800 


25,600  I 
12.  000  ! 
7,264  I 
78,397  I 
18,000  I 
72,000  I 

360,111 
40,  570 

159,093 

9,100  , 
10,500 


887.590 
146, 592 
100,043 
769,900 
277,  750 


27. 350 
10,000 
13,  032 
138,294 


39.000 
444,  954 

40. 570 
174,  390 

9,042 
10,500 


30,  200 

28,267  I 

19,  800  I 

5,250  1. 

32,  l»00  I 

5,000  1 

9,200  I 
15, 000 
18, 525 

8,425 
13,  750 
40,500 

8,060 


31, 000 
35.  100 
20,750 


32,900 
7,300 

10.350 
20.225 
22,418 

6,350 
13,  750 
28,000 

4,950 


6,000 
40,000 
56,600 
58,450 

155, 271 
88.000 
38,525 

142,317 
22,000 
26,  000 
30,000 
6,000 


1,600 
65,827 

123. 610 
61,400 

165,  086 
91,500 
39,  075 

142,  352 
19,000 
12,500 
19,500 
28,250 


35,000 ; 

3,500 
7.200  • 


35,000  j 
0 

0  I 


36.000 
7,000 
6.000 


37,500  I 
18.  528 
94,  3(K) 


7,600  ; 

39,000  , 
23,200  , 
117.000 


50,500 
42,  tKK) 
16,000 
121.250 


1, 005,  972 

257.836 

76,940 

852. 787 

233,  650 


26,900 
13,000 
12,426 

168,207 
20,000 
42,695 

484,801 
44.043 

193,000 


12,600 


38,333 
42,200 
41,3i6 
62.  229 
45,  400 
15,858 

6,775 


29,450 
6,016 

16,000 
1,600 
5,500 

12,000 


3.500 
60,720 
64,000 
63.  850 

288,540 
95,000 
42,625 

143,  552 
20,000 
26,  000 
25,000 
20.000 


35, 000 
6,000 
8,000 


17,  000 
26,  500 
15,650 
125.  500 
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VVniAC  APriiOPUIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  niPROVEMENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 

1891-92.          1692-93.     !     1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1S96-&7. 

UiiittHlStatLS 

$394,  035 

$816.  826     $1,  533,  399 

$1,003,933  j  $1,124,834 

$743,333 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Atlantic  Divi^^iou 

South  ('eiitral  Division 

North  Central  Divi.siou 

Western  Di v isiou  .......... 

169,  050 
42,  024 
11.948 

100,  913 
70,100 

48.  516 
35, 074 
24.450 
168.086 
105.100 

856, 670 

49.580 

23.350 

374, 799 

279.  000 

449, 959 
100,309 
11,200 
320. 165 
122. 300 

564,118 

83,168 

9.798 

288,250 

179, 500 

146,044 
263.045 
15.23I 
203,669 
115,^25 

North  Atlantic  Division; 

5,000 
0 
0 

25,  500 
0 
0 

44,550 
0 

94,000 

1                        1 
2,000  !          12.500             39.000 

17,000 

68,000 

New  Uarapshiro 

0 
1.000 

715 

10  MOO 



0 

125,000 
250,000 

20,000 

140,869 

1.249 

10,000 

5,912 
1,631 

0 

200,000  1        276,200 
0                      0 

10,000 
0 

l{.h(>(l(t  Ishiud      ......... 

0 

(Joimec'ticut 

75,000  ;        120,000  i        240,000 
92.391             97,793  1           60,142 
12.000             10,000  I           10,693 
103,125           324.877  |        100,124 

1 

0 

Now  York 

16.^ 

Nt'W  Jersey 

330 

PHniisvlvanift           ...... 

50,104 

^outh  Atlantic  Division: 

2,224 

2,224    1           43.776 

Q 

District  ol"  Coliuubia  ... 

0 

' 

Viff^inia  

0 

40.400 
0 
0 

0  ,             5.050 
27,300  ,           20,  (>00 

5,125 
55,000 

166,405 

49.  Qi)0 

61  4f  J 

North  Carolina 

150                 4.  G30  1              5.033 

W 

Sou t h  Carolina  ......... 

2.000 

.'•0 

Crt'orcria  ...   ............ 

2.500  1            1,000 
7,400  '          A  r,m 

7,000 
8.500 

35.CJ0 
0 

Florida    

1,400 

South  Central  Division: 

ICi'uturkv            .    ....... 

2,500 

' 

2,7(» 

4,000 

5,448 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 
200 

0 

3,002 
0 

Alabama     .............. 

i  rinn  '              km 

59 

0  ,                    0 
1,250               1-550 

50 

7.  .'iOO 

12,4^ 

Xo\a3    

3, 000  1           3.  000 
:ioa                900 

2,500 
1,296 
3.000 

0 

6  000 

0 

17,  000             15, 000 

0 

Indian  Territory 



North  Central  Division: 
Ohio   

0 
0 
0 

4,000 

22,  913 

25,000 

6,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

on  fton 

1,000 

0 

47,000 

3.  CM 
10.000 

40,000 

20,666 

llliuoia            

40,000 
20,000 
12,  730 
64,500 
36,000 
131.929 

&6  CiA 

"Michigan ,. 

20  000 

25**0 

"Wisconsin 

2,  686             20,'  000 

66,000  1        116,000 

0  i            3,000 

0  1        104,479 

40, 000  ,          18,  220 

0              ^  100 

155,800 
11,750 
30,000 
35,400 

55  }^ 

^l  iuncsota .............. 

12,,-i00 

3,011) 

Iowa 

Mi.Hsouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

0 
5,000 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

3,000 
4,300 

20  000 

Kaiisaa 

6 

f^  nnn 

i2.o«.y 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

"Wyoming 

1 ! 

Colorado 

30,  000 

20,000           ^^  onn  1         in  «wn 

20,000 
10,000 
11,500 

a 

New  Mexico 

12.  OtK) 
8,000 

10  ooo 

Arizona 

0 

1,300 

35.0I» 

Utah    

Nevada 

i 

Idaho 

:;;;.;;::;::l 

25,000 
6,000 

70,000 
60,000 
3,000 
5,000 

1.000 
©,825 

4  000 

Washington 

0 
1,100 

39,000 

0  I        135,000 
10,100  1           11,000 
75,000  >          78.000 

Oroijon 

Calii'omia 

80,000 

2,500 

' 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  ataiistics  of  private  normal  schools. 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territorj*. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korlh  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  UampHhire 

Vermont 

Massachnsctttt 

Rhode  Island 

*  Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

SoQth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dwtrict  of  Colambia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

rtah 

N^ovada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California  . . . 


Teachers  for  normal      Teachers  wholly  for     Total  nnnilur  teach- 
students.  other  departments,    j        ern  employed. 


Male. 


I     Fe- 
male. 


198 


625 


63 
68 
122 
312 
30 


13 

12 

10 

4 

2 

2 

18 

6 

1 

1 

4 

7 


Total.   Male. 


405       1, 030  j    286 


76 
77 
03 
145 
14 


139 
145 
215 

487 
44 


27 
27 
59 
170 
3 


14 


15 


19 


1  I       28  4  22 


18 


.! I. 


4  6 


5  I  11 


24 
53 
30 
3 
0 
0 
35 
9 

5 
8 


Fe- 
male. 


23 
140 

127 

108 

5 


Total.   Male.! 


Fe- 
male. 


689  ■    911  , 


Total. 


1,719 


50  i 
167  ' 
186  . 
278  ! 
8  i 


90 
95 
181 
512 
33 


09  I 
217 

^' 

19 


189 
312 
401 
765 
52 


0  0 

3  I         "5 


I 


•I 


"J. 

36  I 


1  i 

V 

16 

5 
44 
39 
55 

5 

22 
72 
1 
39 
12  I 
24 
16  I 


2  1 
58 

V 

0 
9 
15 


8         21 


34 

1 
2 
4 
18 


11  I 

27 
95 

1 
4i 

6 
29 
19 


89 

81 

32 

76 

112 

62 

52 

74 

37 

9 

9 

12 

0 

16 

1  i 

r)3 
11 

'2 

2 

15 

24 


17 


&i 


3 

12 

4 
37 
20 
80 
54 
79 
23 

52 
165 
2 
75 
14 
56 
37 


113 

174 

111 

21 

17 

10 

144 

29 

7 

7 


9  '  30 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  aiatUtic^  of  private  normal  $6hooU. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Studentr  in 
Qormal  tlepart- 
tueut.  I 


Students  In  ba«i- 
ness  courses. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division, 
South  Athmtic  DivJMion. 
South  Onlnil  I)i\  isii-u.. 
Isorlli  Central  DiviBion.. 
Western  Division 


Other  HtudentA 

in  HCKMindary 

grsdes. 


PnpilH  in 

elemi'Dtary 

grades. 


'3 
S 


5     I     « 


1   i 


12, 09:>  12, 086  24, 181    2.751    1,124   3, 875,  4, 686'  2, 899   7,585  8,005  9,22917.231 


North  Atlantic  DiviHion : 

M.niu^ 

Now  Ilanipsliire .... 

Venuont 

MasgarhuHetts 

Hlioiha.sland , 

(.'«»nnrelicut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

I'ennaylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Mnrvland 

Distn.t  of  Columbia 

Vir;;inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

(ie<tri:ia , 

Florida 

South  Ctntral  Division: 

Kentueky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

MiH.sissippl 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Okl.ihonia 

Intlian  Tt»rrit4»ry...., 
Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio , 

Intliana , 

minttis , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

M  innesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoniing 

Co'lorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


836  1,411    2,247l       242 

1W2  1,  (»6r>    1.817         85 

2,  470  2,  (124    4,  .ViO        346 

7,064  7.  l.'IS  14,817   2,005 

367  4:{:5       800         73 


182  4241      297,      297  694  577      463  IM 

32'  117        101        233  334  1,856  3.296  5,152 

118,  464,      627       599  1,2*26  3,326  3,578  6, »4 

789  2,794!  3,659'  1,770  5,429  2,091  1,700  3,791 

3t  76           2           0  2  155i     192     347 


73   107   180 


20 


507   561 


709 

5 
50 
0 
125 
192 
125 
69, 

4r 

145| 

273 
986 
617 
183 
2 
218 
197 


6.10  1,339^ 


222   163|   890 


3 
12 
40 
127 

296 
139 
1.^3 
142 


8 
62 
40 
252 
345 
421, 
208 
194' 
287 


268       541! 
935    1,921 


313 
172 
13, 
206 
117, 


930 
355 

15; 
424' 
3U, 


0 
10' 

0; 
20 

15, 
10 

0 
7| 
23 

104 
92! 

59' 

71 
53 
31 


2.402    1,584    3,086 
2,151    1,84'.>   4,000 
735    1,642 
276 
24 
8 


907 
176 
43, 
34 


452 


1,033    1,503 
124        179 


75 

50 
419 
250 


10 

38 

666 

191 


28 
'276 


133 
236 


64 


42 

2.626 

303 

85 

88 

1, 085 

441 


875 

117 

239 

73' 

36 

22| 

513' 

38 

75 

0 

295 

222 


138 
1331 

73 
10 
64 
46 


U       17 


96 


'i73  "'iiii'  «  '  iii 


84 
7*, 

102' 
55 

0| 

3 

192 

I7I 

lOj 

0' 

112, 

140 


0 
2 
0 
19 
4 

15 

23 

35 

8 

219 

117 

19 

172 

5 

68 

27, 


0 
1 
0, 
84 
2 

251 

45 

124 

2 

162 
90 
86 

185 
10 
01 
25 


143 

0 

3 

0 

53 

6 

40 

68 

159 

5 


-di 


22'       14 


3SV 
62! 
389, 
66O' 
260 
121! 


385,     837 


18 
» 
0 

727 
153 


381       89»! 

207   1,114: 

55 


857 

159, 
52 


840 
1071 
267 
260' 


896 
91 

927  1.816 
73J' 1,393 

995  12S 

133  2M 

431'  8» 

1,211  2.325 

854  flVS 

833  l.»7? 

107  214 

427  AM 

215  475 


161 


*5i2r'"73' 2 


127 


459 
191 
341 

1281 
36 
25 

705 

65' 

85 

0 

407 

362 


1,574 

1, 

240 

95 

8 

0 

229 

87 


I 


0 

^* 
375' 


544  2,118 
292  1,378 
181   421 


84 

0 

0 

287, 

23 


179, 
8 
0 

516 
60 


137 
463) 
312 

57; 
80 
6»i 


95  233 

179  643 

164  4T« 

91  14« 

84  m 

24  93 


«S      ^     S 


77 


63      140 


0 

10 
849' 


0 

25 

724 


0'  0  0 
390'  628  «« 
180'      143      233 


•I- 


..^1 ' 

'751 0 


0,  0 


"12        18       30 

'i43l'"i74"*  Ji: 
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Table  11. — Suvtmary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schooU. 
TOTAL  EXROLLMKXT  OF  STUDENTS,  ETC. 


StAte  or  Territory. 


Total  eTirollmeiit  in  all 
departuieiitH. 


Colored  students  in-  '  u^^u^^  ^r  ^unA^^  i^ 
eluded  in  normal  de.  ^""^^ef  ^^'Jo^" '" 
partment.  |  *«"««?»  o^uw*. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total.     Male 


United  Statea. 


North  At  Inn  tic  Bi  vision.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division   


27. 537     25, 338     52, 875 


Fe- 
male. 


1, 105       1,  218 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massach  usetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conne<ticnt 

Nfw  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

onth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

We."*!   Virginia... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  

Tennesaee 

Alabama 

MissiflHippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois 

Michigan 

"VViiMonsin 

Minnet^ota 

Iowa 

Mi«*<ouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kaunas _ , 

TTestt'ni  Division: 

Montana 

\V  yoniing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Waribington 

Ore'jon 

California 


1,952  I 

2,794  1 

6, 775  I 

15,419 

597 


239 


2,353 
4,  626 
6,319 
11,412 
628 


270  I 


4,305  ■ 

7,420  I 

13,094 

26,831  I 

1,  225  I 


500  I 


0 

265 

SSI 

10 

0 


252 


GC8  I        920 


1,461        1,248  I    2,709 


16 
84 
0 
405 
273 
539 
752 
343 
202 

995 
2,309 
975 
1,254 
121 
606 
515 


10 

27 

40  . 

662  ; 

247 ; 

1,262  I 
017 

1.2SI  , 
280  I 

895 
2,277 

703 ; 

1,204  j 
133 

735 
372  I 


26 

111 

40 

1,057 

520 

1,801 

1.069 

1.624 

572 

1,890 
4.586 
1,678 
2,458 

254 
1,341 

887 


4.488 
3,817  , 
1,  698 
401  I 
167  I 
125  I 
2,101 
276 
150 
50 
1,119 
1,027 


2,307 

2,394 

1,  182 

506 

108 

35 

2,401 

282 

20 

38 

1,316 

823 


6,795 

6.211 

2,880 

907 

275 

160 

4,  502 

r>58 

170 

88 

2, 435 

1,850 


0 

490 

711 

17 

0 


Total. 


Male. 


2,383 


I  ,, 


874 


755 
1.592  I 


303 
362 
727 
482 
0 


0 
0 
0 
11 
32 
110 
70 
30 
12 

60 
107 
697 

25 
2 

20 

70 


Fe- 
male. 


2,686 


1,013 

961 

447 

0 


0 
0 
0 
22 

28 
158 
139 
136  ! 

180 
146 
291 

22 

13 

42 

67 


0 

0 

0 

33 

60 

268 

209 

106 

19 

190 

253 
888 
47 
15 
62 
137 


16 

11 
7 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
2 


228 
"'66 


0 

0 

0 

173 


84 
81 
0 
24 

61 
357 
46 
72 
65 
10 
116 


167  ! 
133 


492"  I 


151  I 
I. 

412  j' 


191 

"904 


0  I 


80 
60 
24  1 

0  I 

0 

0  ! 
18  I 

0 


05  , 


13 


177 


75 

0 

0 

0 

228 


Total. 


254 
78 

421 
32 

90 
509 

82 


146 
114 
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Table  12. — Summary  ofataiUtica  of  private  normal  BchooU, 
^•  UMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


1 

State  or  Tirritory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Graduates  in  bi 
courses. 

^-^•-      m^ale. 

asinesa 

Total. 
1,511 

Graduates  in 
courses. 

other 

Male. 
2,294 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 
996 

Fe. 
male. 

710 

ToiaL 

UuitcdSUtes 

1,814 

4,108 

1,016 

495 

1,7(«6 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Crntral  Division.... 
North  Central  Division  ... 
AVestcin  Division 

41 

00 

274 

1,874 

15 

176 
135 
197 
1,259 
47 

217 

225 

471 

3,133 

62 

49 

38 

75 

850 

51 

14 

30 

399 

1 

100 

52 

105 

1,249 

6 

15 

34 
26 
107 
829 
0 

15 

32 
36 
5C 

586 
0 

63 

62 

163 

1.4U 

0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

2 

9 

11 

9 

6 

12 

27 

Vermont -     

"Ma -*»**«  <^l«n  setts 

0 

68 

68 

' 

i 

Rliode  Island 

. 

..  .       '.... 

Oonnecticnt '-   -- 

1     _.   _-. 

1 

New  York 

2 

23 

25 

0 

• 

0 

2 
........ 

4 

6 

Now  Jersey 

I*cnl1s^■lva^ia  ......... 

37 

5 
12 

0 
22 

6 

9 
12 

4 
20 

31 
127 
27 
49 
0 
22 
18 

76 

3 

2 
27 
11 

2 
26 
27 
29 

8 

22 
103 
28 
23 

I 
18 

4 

113 

8 
14 
27 
33 

8 
35 
39 
33 
28 

53 

230 

55 

72 

1 

38 
22 

40 

45 

85 

17 

16 

33 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1            « 

0 

District  of  Columhia . . 

Virginia         

4 
2 
4 
6 
4 
13 

0 
41 

0 
19 

0 
15 

w 

0 
18 
0 
G 
0 
5 
1 

5 
3 

li 

8 
14 

0 
59 

0 
25 

0 
20 

1 

15 
6 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
25 
22 
44 
8 
3 
5 

14 
0 
2 
0 

18 
i            2 

8 

iS 

13 
6 
3 
8 

29 

West  Vir;jinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

9 

2 
0 
18 

Florida 

7 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

a 

Tonnesneo. ............ 

S4 

Alaliania 

31 

Misniasinni  ........... 

57 

liOiiisiana ............. 

14 

Texas 

6 

Arkansas 

13 

Oklahoma              ...... 

Indian  Territory 



1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

887 

C04 

89 

12 

11 

13 

74 

4 

0 

0 

111 

69 

475 
350 
74 
23 
6 
3 
77 

I 

2 

208 
41 

1,362 
954 
163 
35 
17 
16 
151 

t 

2 

319 
110 

198 

146 

52 

24 

1 

0 

162 

21 

10 

61 
107 

21 

39 
0 
0 

54 
3 
2 

259 

253 

73 

63 

1 

0 

216 

24 

12 

308 

251 

23 

44 

1 

3 

64 
16 
0 

79 

216 
31 
65 
0 
4 
63 
13 
0 

387 

Indiana  ............... 

447 

Illinois 

54 

Michigan 

lOf 

"Wisconsin..... ...... 

1 

Minnesota 

7 

Iowa 

127 

Missouri 

2t 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

133 
103 

"50 
62 

i83 
165 

*""26' 
93 

35 
80 

61 

Kansas 

173 

"West era  Division: 

AVyoniing 

: '  i'  "  " 

Colorado 

0 

22 

22 

Now  Mexico  .       ..... 

:::::::::■ 

1     

Utah 

Nevada 

11 

8 

19 

' 

1 

5 

0 

0| 

0 

.     .     1 

1                            ' 

Washington 

1 

i • 

Oregon       ... 



1                                    ...... 

4 

IT 

21 

1 1 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  siathtics  of  private  normal  acltools. 
INCOME  FKOM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Tforth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Bivision. . 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division  .. 
TTestem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

M^aine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Joreey , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territoiy 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

O  regon 

California 


Appropri- 
ated by 
States, 

counties, 
or  cities 
for  sup- 
port for 
189G-97. 


$49, 013 


12,  850 
2,179 

30,  084 

3,900 

0 


2,850 


0 

io'ooo' 


I^eceived 

from 

tuition 

and  other 

fees. 


$632, 218 


54, 705 
*38,'735' 


0 

0 

251 

150 

278 

1,500 

800 

22,580 

3.170 

2,274 

0 

560 

700 


1,200 
2,000 
4,066 
2,150 
10,  516 
4,290 
7,238 
4,210 

33, 913 

33, 448 
7,026 
30,  838 
457 
13,700 
14,  843 


3,200 
700 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


58.  796 

125,  451 

31,445 

0,065 


1,500 
39, 185 
9,  ICO 
2,000 
1,500 
20,980 
84,  022 


13,  300 


11,  895 


Received 

from 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 


$50, 564 


2,740 

5,659 

13,  070 

28,095 

400 


740 


0 
'2,"666' 


1,100 


2,000 

1,559 

0 

1,000 


0 
3,800 
2,726 

0 
2,400 
2,500 
2,244 


0 

10.  000 

975 


5,740 

0 

11, 200 

80 

0 

0 

0 

100 


400 


Received 

from 

other 

sources 

and  iin- 

classified. 


$204, 282 


96, 323 
63,290 
56,  915 
46,527 
31,227 


700 


11, 548 


79, 560 


8,050 


6,941 
4.844 
11,559 
10, 470 
2l,42G 


2,320 

48,150 

0 

275 

250 

1,500 

4,420 


4,625 
8,241 
2,405 


3,811 

6,300 

500 

160 

0 

2,500 

15,  985 

2,000 


31,  227 


Total  in- 
come for 
the  year 

1896-97. 


$1, 020,  077 
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Table  14. — Summary  ofaiatistice  of  private  normal  sokooU, 
VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division, 
-^oiith  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Schools 
report- 
in  g 
libra- 
ries. 


Volumes 
in  libra- 
ries. 


Esti- 
mated 
▼alue  of 
libraries. 


Value  of  j 

buildinKB, 

grounds,    I 

apparatus,  I 

et«.        1 


Value  of 

bene- 
factions 
received 
1896-97. 


223,067  ;  $225,009     $6, 911, 131  '  $205. 238 


-I- 


28.250 
29,310 
54.721  ! 
98,623  I 
12,163  I 


21,(144  j 
26,358  I 
58,  400 
102.  522 
16,745 


1.774,861 

836.  870  I 
1,455.600 
2,703,500  1 
140,300  ! 


96,726 
49,640 
24, 172 
34,700 
0 


\orth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  llanipshire 

Vermont 

Mai*ftaehu8etts 

KluMle  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

N»' w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virjrinia 

Wcfst  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sont  h  Carolina 

Geor^^ia 

Flori.la 

South  Central  Division: 

Kiaitucky 

Tennessee 

Ala  l)ania 

MiH^i-^sippi 

Lon  isiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mic'liigan 

Wiacousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missou  ri 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colt>rado 

New  Mexico 

Ariz<ma 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreiion. 

California 


3,420 


8,563 


9,187 

2,000 
5, 520 
300 
2,050 
5,240 
3,708 
3, 150 
5,962 
1,380 

4,080 
20,400 
7,876 
7,295 
1,000 
7,220 
6,850 


11,155 

20, 598 

29,  330 

2, 040 

3,  200 

700 

12,275 

1,000 

1,  200 

1,000 

7,426 

8,700 


400 
*9,'963' 


1,80<^> 


2,920 


35,500  ;   3,500 


3,030 


70,000  1 


10.720  ;  1,251,061 


4,  368  ,    418,  300  { 


93,226 

6 


5.000 
6,508  ' 
400  1. 
2,075  I 
3,500  I 
2,850  1 
1,575  I 
4,100  I 
1,  350  ■ 

1,825  ! 
33,700  I 
3,600 
8,  675  I 
1,000  I 
4,800  I 
4,800  I 


10,000 
154,500 


71,500 

71,000 
217,836 

93,000 
189,034 

30,000 

71,200 
653,200 
820.500 
166,200 

40,000 
131,000 

73,500 


50 


35 
8,515 

23,484 
4,500 

18,056 


132 

0 

19.620 


0 
4,420 


23,175 

27,875 

19,250 

3,000 

3,200 

500 

11, 495 

500 

500 

1,000 

5,227 

6,800 


274,000 

742,000 

493,  500 

21,000 


14,845 


1,51)0 


56,000 
452,500 
34,500 
33,000 
30,000 
335,  000 
232,000 


300 


80,000 


60.000 


2,100 
1,600 
5,000 


8,500 

0 

500 


0 

0 

22,000 
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Table  15. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  students  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 
number  in  normal  course  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Divisit^n.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

M  assiic  h  usetts 

Khotle  Island 

Connet'ticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkan  sas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kan>ui8 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

(Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


In  public  normal  schools. 


In  private  normal  schools. 


Male.       Female.  ,  (jJradiiatea. ,     Male.     (Female.  .Graduates. 


29.18 


70.82 


18.69 


25.  OG 
32.16 
40.22 
32.71 
22.38 


-I- 


74.94 
67.84 
59.78 
67.29 
77.62 


24.18 
10.65 
20.29 
15.  05 
12.69 


40.80 
1.05 

15.96 
4.65 
1.18 
1.14 

17.17 
9.47 

40.16 

0 
7.64 

8.51 
34.06 
53.14 
13.23 

2.82 
23.60 
60.00 

38.23 


59.20 
98.95 
84.05 
95.35 
98.82 
98.86 
82. 83 
90.53 
59.84 

100.00 
92.36 
91.49 
65,95 
46.86 
86.77 
97.18 
76.40 
60.00 

61.77 


89.45 
46.00 
20.22 
49.72 
64.66 
40.88 


7.15 
44.73 
28.78 
21.36 
31.  2K 
21.56 
30.33 
44.02 
41.91 
34.01 
22.22 
40.00 


60.55 
54.00 
79.78 
50.28 
35.34 
59.12 


92.85 
55.27 
71.22 
78.64 
68.72 
78.44 
69.67 
55.  98 
58.09 
65.99 
77.78 
60.00 


21.29  ; 
23.53  I 
41.40  I 


78.71 
76.47 
58.54 


18.39 
38.96 
34.19 
34.91 
16.57 
51.99 
21.45 
26.64 
22.67 

80.00 

17. 36 
0 

17.69 
5.18 
8.50 

16.90 
8.31 

16.00 

23.55 


50.02 


37.21 
41.39 
55.02 
51.72 
45.88 


40.56 


49.98 


62.79 
68.61 
44.98 
48.28 
64.12 


100.00 


9.63 


90.37 


52.95  '        47.05 


18.35 
5.20 
64.04 


6.47 
2.76 


62.50  j 
80.65 

49.60  ' 
55.65  I 
29.69  I 
33.17  ' 
21.13  ' 
60.62 

50.46 
51.33 
66.  34 
51. 55 
13.33 
51.42 
62.74 
I. 


37.50 
19.35 
100.00 
60.40 
44.35 
70.31 
66.83 
78.87 
49.48 

49.64 
48.67 
33.66 
48.46 
86.67 
48.58 
37.26 


62.42 

6.55 

3.40 
25.60 

7.58 
27.98 
15.02 
24.44 
16. 18 

8.80 
48.15 

5.78 


60.26 
53.  78 
55.  24 
38.94  , 
64.18 
80.95 
39.34 
40.92 
88.24 
56.82 
38.  62 
56.69 


39.74  i 

46.  22 

44.76 

61.06 

35.  82 

19.05 

60.66 

59.08 

11.76 

43.18 

61.38 

43.31 


12.32  j 
50.00  I 
10.  37 


37.69 

62.31 

0 

33. 13 

66.87 

27.05 

42.15  ' 

67.85 

21.78 

11.44 

88.66 

7.65 

49.60 


16.99 


9.66 
12.38 
10.  47 
21.14 

7.76 


6.11 


40.72 


4.46 


8.44 

100.00 
22.  58 
67.50 
13.10 
2.32 
8.31 
18.75 
17.01 
9.76 

9.80 
11.97 
5.  91 
2U.  28 
6.67 
8.96 
7.01 


34.17 

23.  85 
9.93 
7.74 

25.37 

38.10 

0.  75 

1.32 

0 

2.27 

2!>.  40 

24.  94 


17. 39  I         82. 61                  13. 66 
'53.911''  46.09' t 3.'7i 


16.54 
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Table  IG.—Xormal  students  in  univeraiiies  and   coUvges  and  xnihlir  aud  private  high 

schools  and  academies. 


Slate  or  Torritory. 


la  univo 

rsitiea  and 

In  public  high 

colleges. 

BcLools. 

q 

i 
■.  1 

0 

1 

1 

Female 
Total. 

1 

i 

1 

a 

In  private  high 
schoola. 


Ill 
United  States 198   2,656  3.833  6,489  ,507 


I  I 

;,490  ,C5ii  |a,ooi 


422 


1          ! 

! 

s 

0 

1 

o 

1 

•a 

1 

o 

1 

a        i=i 

H 

o 

3.068 

3,99« 

7,064 

22.554 

North  AtlanticDirision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  LVntral  Division. 


348  , 
382  ' 
330  ' 


334 

1    632 

143 

291  13,649  3,940 

721 

1, 103 

48 

247       316       563 

582 

1     912 

141 

930  ,1,089   2,019 

North  Central  Division.      83    1,164    1,343  2,507   172   1,015.1,417,2,432 
"Western  Division 15 


708   1, 197  ; 
517    1.053 
154   2,  298 
382   2, 192 
235  I    324 


North  Atlantic  Division ; 

Maine ^ 

Now  Ilaiupshirc ! 

Vermont 

Mas.^aehnsctts 

Ithodo  Inland 

ConiuH'ticiit 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

rcnnsylvahia 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

iluryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virfjinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Missi^,sippi 

Louisiana 

Texas.... 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division:  I 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;ian 

"VViseonsin 

^Minnesota 

lowii 

Alissouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division 

^lontana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado  . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

"Wasliington 

Ort'LM.n 

California 


0 

i 

68 

447 

75 

22 

n 

14 

Si 

63 

no 

131 

rm 
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Table  17. — Dieirihution  of  students  pursuing  teachers^  training  courses  in  various 

institutions, 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontli  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Ontral  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasHachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Tork 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wvoming-... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California 


In  public     In  private 
normal  normal 

schools.        schools. 


43,199 


17, 651 
3,743 
3,016 

15, 818 
2,971 


772 
95 

351 
1,246 

169 

527 
6,918 

792 
6,781 

20 
432 

94 
COS 
1,274 
635 
213 
445 

25 

327 


1,493 
250 
350 
177 
232 
181 


517 

1,558 

1,855 

1,203 

2,756 

1,433 

1,751 

2, 156 

272 

409 

108 

1,800 


24,181 


2,247 

1,817 

4.500 

14,  817 

800 


357  I 
34  I. 
164  . 


*i 


130 : 

329 

427 

1,530  , 


180 


561 


62 
40 
252 
345 
421 
208 
194 
287 

541 
1,921 
930 
355 
15 
424 
314 


3,986 

4,000 

1,642 

452 

67 

42 

2,626 

303 

85 

88 

1,085 

441 


161 
'512 


In  univer- 
sities and 
colleges. 

6,489 


682 
1,103 

012 
2,507 
1,285 


127 


2 
184 
55 


228 
39 
174 


35 
124 
146 

41 
108 
131 
459 

59 

146 
255 
68 
151 
192 
84 
10 


602 

160 

365 

159 

35 

86 

433 

224 

12 

21 

195 

215 


379 
75 


44 
47 
651 


In  public 

high 

schools. 


9,001 


3,940 

563 

2,019 

2, 432 

47 


71 

6 

137 

136 

8 

120 

954 

165 

2,343 


11 
0 
214 
22 
0 
14 
163 
131 

311 
131 
121 
445 

IG 

569 

406 

0 

20 

629 

70 
201) 
336 
130 

22 
311 
408 

22 
0 

34 
270 

43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


In  private 

high 

schools. 


7,064 


Total 
normal 
students. 

89,934 


1,197 
1,053 
2,298 
2,102 
324 


107 
9 
62 
2 
7 
5 

46 
67 
902 

1 

12 

0 

139 

97 

312 

49 

429 

14 

688 
520 
217 
270 

39 

345 

197 

0 

IG 

226 
08 
223 
226 
154 
109 
344 
519 


147 

70 


22 

14 

63 

131 


25.  717 
8,279 
12,745 
37,766 
5,427 


1,130 
110 
552 

1,735 
239 
652 

8,707 

1,053 
11,539 

37 

552 

258 

1,356 

1,779 

1,470 

615 

1,690 

516 

2,013 
2.827 
2,829 
1.477 

G18 
1,599 
1,105 

181 
30 

5,960 

5,856 
4,  285 
2,376 
3.  1 12 
1,G92 
5,465 
3,G10 
391 
665 
1,501 
2,823 

43 

33 
599 

35 
1G4 
959 

75 

152 

387 

537 

2,443 
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1840  EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 

Tahi.k  18. — Colleges  and  universities  reporting  Mtudenta  in  teachers^  training  eotirtca. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

AthenH  

Hloiuit^ville 

Cnllinan 

Liif,T\(4le 

Sliua 

'I'all.Mlega 

Tuskalouaa 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

ClarkHville 

Conway 

Do 

Fayt'itovillo 

Little  Rock 

Mouutaiii  Home 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

LoH  Aiigelea 

Oakland 

PasaUfua 

San  Joso 

Santa  Rosa 

Stanford  L'uiversity 

UnivorHity 

COLORADO. 

Bonlder 

DISTRICT    OF    COLrM- 
BIA. 

Washington 

Do 

FLORIDA. 

De  Laml 

LecHlmrg 

St.  Leo 

Winter  Park 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Collofio  I'ark 

Cnl}i)>ort 

Daliloncua 

Gam<'nvine 

Lagrange 

Do 

Macon 

South  .Atlanta 

WrightHvilh' 

Young  Harris 

ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon 

Carlinvilie 

Carthage 

Champaign , 


iDBtitatdoi]. 


Athens  Female  College.. 

Blount  College.' 

St.  B«*rnanl  ( 'ol lege 

Lafayette  College , 

Selnia  University 

IsIr'H  Femal^i  Ciilh'ge 

Central  Female  CoUege., 


Normal  stndents. 


1893.  I  1804.  ,  1895. 


1897. 


1896.1 


-3 
1^ 


Ouachita  Ba]>ti8t  College 

Arkansas  Cnntberland  College 

Central  Bai>ti.st  College 

Hcndrix  College 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 
(public). 

Philander  Smith  ('ollege , 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College . . 


UniTersity  of  California  (public)  a 

St.  Vincent's  College 

California  College .'- . 

Throop  I'olyteihnic  Institute 

College  of  Not  re  Dame 

Pacilic  Melhmllst  College 

Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, a 
University  of  Southern  California . 


University  of  Colorado  (public)  a 


14 


29  j 
150 


9  '. 
40  I. 


14 


40 


10 


17  I 

11 ; 


40 
17 
7 


Crallaudet  College. .. 
Howard  University. 


John  B.  Stetson  University, 
Florida  Conference  College. 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

Rollins  College 


24 


67 


20 


AtlflTita  Baptist  College , 

Atlanta  University , 

Morris  Brown  UniVernity 

Southern  Female  College , 

A  ntlro w  Female  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College.  I 

Georgia  Female  Seminary i      40 

La  (irange  Female  College 82 

Southern  Female  CoUege 

Mercer  University ! 

Clark  University 45 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  College.. 
Young  L.  G.  Harris  College 


Ho<lding  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  Colle^je '. . 

University  of  Illinois  (public)  . 


I  '1 


10 

"  ! 

0 


12  I 


100  I    269       195 

30         78  ! 

3  I , 

16  I  11  I  1 
0 
0 

158 


I 


i     367  ' 


5l 
188  I 


1 
34  ' 


45 


67 


S7 


99  I  83 
25  ,  29 
12  I 


10 


105 
26  I 
I 

4    i 

40    ; 

18    1 

23  I        0  I      23  i 

10  ' 

10  I       10 

42  I        7 


18 


18  j 


0  I 
24  , 


27  i 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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If 
14 


15  1       15 


562 


10 
10 

1 
50 


m 


3 

26 

3d 

3 

5 

8 

4 

0 

4 

a 

16 

18 

2 

0 

2 

0 

127 

127 

5 

11 

16 

0 

225 

8S 

i 

10 
31 
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Table  IS,— Colleges  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers^  training  courses — 

Continued. 


lA>catioii. 


\ 

ILUX0IS--C0X1  tinned. 

Chicago 

Eflbgnam 

Bmharst 

Brinston 

Ewing 

Fulton 

Hoopeston 

JtcktonviUe 

Do 

KnoxTllle 

LakeForeat 

KtMrrille 

QaincT 

Bock  Island 

2pperAlt<m 

Weatfield 

Wheaton 

EtDUNA. 

Bloomlngton 

Hanover 

Herom 

MooreeHill 

Kdgeville , 

Upland , 

I5DUN  TBBRITOBY. 

Bacone 

IOWA. 

Charles  City 

CollMfe  Springs 

Jm  Moines... , 

|»yette 

Hopkinton .-., 

IndianoU , 

Iowa  City 

VoantPleMsnt 

Do 

HoDntYemon 

Pella 

Blomcity 

Storm  Lake 

Toledo 

Warerly 

KAK8AS. 

Atchison 

Baldwin 

JodgoCity 

-BnterpfTise 

HlEhlaad 

Holton 

Uwrenoe , 

**c<MBpton 

LindsDorg 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

BaUna 

Sterling 

Jichifi 


Institution. 


University  of  Chicago  a 

Austin  College 

Froseminar  der  Evangel  Synodo 
von  N.  A 

Northwestern  University  a 

Ewing  College 

Northern  lUinois  College 

Greer  College 

Illinois  Collece 

Illinois  Femiue  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  University 

Northwestern  College 

Chaddock  College 

Angustana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Westflold  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University  (public)  a. 

Hanover  College 

Union  Christiau  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

Ilidgeville  College 

Taylor  University ; , 


Indian  University. 


Charles  City  College 

Amity  College 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  Universi^  of  lowa(pablio)  a 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College 

Bnena  vista  College 

Western  College 

Wartbnrg  College 


Midland  College • 

Baker  University 

Sonle  College 

Central  College 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas  (public)  a. 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Oswego  College  for  Women 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Fairmont  College 

Soathweat  Kansas  College 


Normal  students. 


1803. 


40 


85 


22 


368 

1 

3 

24 


10 


1894. 


52 


11 


40 


5 
18 
104 
15 
25 


10 


1805. 


110 


13 


50 


10 


66 


21 


27 


18 


1806. 


130 
33 


20 


52 


124 
51 

4 
10 
78 


1607. 


50 


17 


16 


15 


11 


25 


ED  97 116 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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EDUCATION   RBPOBT,  1896-97. 


Taiii.k  18. — CoJle<je8  and  unlt^rHiieB  reporting  studenU  in  teachers^  training  c^nrsei— 

Cuntiaaed. 


I.o4'«tion. 


KKVnCKT. 


Bereft 

Bowling;  Green  . 

Columbia 

Danville 

(ilnseow 

Hopkinsvillo  ... 
Lexington 


Mtllersbur;:  .. 
NlcholiMville . 
Owensboro  ... 

Rlobmonil 

Wincbeator... 


InrttittiUon^ 


B«r«a  College > 

Potter  College 

Culnmbia  CtiristiMi  CoUece. 

Caldwell  College 

Liberty  College 


Normal  atudeota. 


189S. 


i 
2S7 


1804.1  ld95. 


«i 


IB 


South  Kentucky  College. 10  j 

A.  and  M.  College  of  Kentucky 
(public). 

M  illerabnrg  Female  College 

Jessamine  Female  Institute | 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Central  University 45 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  College 


IX)l'lf»IAjrA. 

(invent    


Keatchie 

Mansfield 

Kfw  Orleans. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


College  of  tbe  Immaculate  Con-  .    124 

oepiion. 

Keatcbie  Male  and  Female  College' 

Mansfield  Female  College I 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con-    

oeption. 

Leland  University ' 

New  Orleans  University I      31 

Straight  University 1      4T 


MAI.VI. 

KentHliill.... 


Maine  AVesleyan  Female  College. . 


MARYLAND.  ; 

Baltimore | 

Baltimore  (Station  L) 
Chesterto  \vn ! 

MASBAClirSBTTS. 


Cambridge 

Do 

Sonth  Hndley. 

"Wellesley 

Worrestcr 


Morgan  College 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 
Washington  College 


Harvard  University  a. . . 

KadolifTe  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Wellesley  College 

Clark  University  a 


Adrian 

Albion , 

Aiwa 

Ann  Arbor. 
Benzonia  .., 
Hillsdale  .. 

Hollaud 

Olivet 


Adrian  CoUego.... 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan  (public)  a. 

BenzoniaCollege 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Olivet  College 


MINNESOTA. 

Excelsior 

Minneapolis 

St.  Peters 

Winnebago  City. 


Northwestern  Christian  College. . 
University  of  Minnesota  (public)  a 

Gustavus  Adolphns  College 

Parker  College 


snsFissiPPi. 


I 


Brookliaven  . 
Columbus  . . . 


Dalevillo 

French  Camp. 
Holly  Springe. 


Whllzworth  Female  College 

MissiRsippi  Industrial  Institute 
I      and  College  (public). 

Cooper- Huddles  ton  College 

Central  Mississippi  Institute 

Rust  University 


82 


21 

3  ! 


1896. 


1897. 


i  '  3 

3     I     e 


IS 


25         15 
10  5 

48  j      36 


1 


811 


142 

34 
43 


4  i 


21  ! 


28j 
"38*  i 


142  • 


141 


15, 
18  ' 


0 


15 


1  ' 


io  I 


.1      72 


29    

21  i      20 

....         7 


17 


83 

19  I 
30 


23 

130 
84 
16 


IQ  I 


at 


51  I 
7 


8S 
13 


104 
10 


I 


12  I    16  I      m 

40  '      16  I        91 
2  6  9 


15 
15 


23 
12 


23 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  IS.—  CoUtgeB  and  unicersUies  reporting  itudents  in  tsachers'  training  courses — 

ContiBBecL 


Inatitation. 

Normal  stndents. 

1893. 

1804. 

1896. 

1806. 

1897. 

Location. 

i 

N 

1 

MISSISSIPPI— cont'd. 
Meridian 

BMt  Missiatippi  Female  Colleir^ 
Stone  CoUege  lor  Young  Ladies. . 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
0 

10 
6 
10 
15 
2 
7 
5 

10 

Do 

6 
10 

5 

Oxford 

Union  f  emiile  CoUeire.  ... 

10 

10 

Pontotoc 

Chickasaw  Female  Colleipe. . 

8 

15 

PortGiUaon 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

1 
40 
6 

2 

TJniTorsitv 

University  of  Mississippi  (pablio)a 

Hamilton  College 

Edward  MoGehee  CoUege 

Central  Christian  CoUege. ...... 

18 

27 

31 

WtterViilley 

5 

WoodTflle... 

2 

MiaSOUBI. 

Albany 

70 
18 

"li' 

10 
12 

4 

12 
10 

1 

16 
6 

5 

Do^ ::.:.:: 

Boliw 

Northwest  Missoitri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  CoUece 

20 

28 
16 

B«rUng  Green 

Pike  College .* 

10 

2« 

1» 
43 

G^oron -  .. 

MJasonri  Wealeyan  CoUege 

Christian  University 

"ii* 

70 
70 
0 

20 
'"62* 

14 
3 
32 

14 

4 
25 

28 

Ctttar:::::;::::::: 

7 

CdumWi 

University  of  the  SUte  of  Mis- 
souri (pultUc)  a. 

Grand  River  Christian  Union  Col- 
lege. 

Sjnodioal  Female  College  ......... 

84 
12 

112 
14 

67 

Kinburg. 

Pulton 

^iow. ...::, :::::: 

F'ritchett  State  Institute 

3 

J^IEnuige 

Lagrange  College 

7 

12 

19 

uiington....:  : 

Baptist  f'emale  College 

2 

^^....:::::\  .' 

Cotley  CoUege  for  Young  Ladies  . 
St.  Cfiarles  College...... 



0 

20 

20 

8t  Charles 

10 

S»iDg«6W 

Dmrv CoUege 

10 

4 

14 

aSkfo :::: 

Tar  loo  CoUecre  ... 

i 

"*3i" 
9 

8 
31 
8 

Tppnton ; 

Avalon  CoUece ----- 

22 
22 

15 

"'ii' 

warrcntoB 

Central  Wealeyan  Collie 

M^onfAtiA  \^MilAVflii  TTniT^rsitv 

20 

10 

80 

MOiniifA. 

Htlena 

KsmusKA. 
BedJetne 

UniveraitT of  Omaha............. 

13 

12 
25 

16 
87 

10 
43 

13 
28 

8 
5 

8 
7 

It 

5?fh«y....    : 

Cotner  University..... 

13 

CiBte._ 

Doiuae  College 

11 
84 

F«weid....:::;:*";' 

Fairfield  CoUege 

36 

60 

...... 

4 
16 
17 

6 
65 
80 

f 

Lincoln 

Universitv  of  Nelnttska  f nnblio)  * 

80 

Ktiigh ::::::::: 

Gates  College 

76 
16 
6 

40 

51 
60 

67 

66 

Jiivenrity  Place.... 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . . 

^wk ......  "^••*- 

York  CoUege...- 

15 
40 

15 
94 

16 
5 

0 

10 
70 

39 

26 

KEY  ADA. 

B«io 

State  University  of  Nevada  (public) 
Bordentown  Female  CoUege 

75 

KEW  JBRSBT. 

Bordentown 

39 

X«W  MEXICO. 
Albnqnerqno 

Unl  veraity  of  New  Mexico  (public) 
AlfVed  Universitv 

83 
15 

30 

4 

1 
14 

J»1W  TOBK. 

Alfred 

3 
10 

0 
20 

14 

0 

34 

0 

17 

i?'ttny. 

St.  Bona  venture's  Colleire 



19 

Btwiklyi 

Adelphi  CoUego 

24 

ainton :::. 

Hamuton  College 



10 

30 

Ottira :::::: 

Elmir*  CoUege 

Colgate  University 

13 

SfaUton 

10 

fUiaca 

Cornell  University  a 

wYork 

Barnard  CoUege 

4 

0 

15 

16 

Bo ; 

Columbia  CoUege  o 

Do ;;.; 

Miuihattan  College 



4 

0 

4 

a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  IS.— Colleges  aud  unirerBttieB  reporting  $tudeni$  in  teacher^  training  comr$e$— 

Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK— cont'd. 

New  York 

Syracuse  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  HUl 

Charlott« 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Lenoir 

Louisbnrg 

MarsHiir. 

Mnrfireesboro 

Raleifih 

Rutherford  College  . . 
Salisbury 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo 

University 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Alliance 

Athens 

Borca 

Columbus 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Glendale 

Hiram 

Lima 

Marietta 

New  Concord 

Richmond 

Tiffin 

Wosterville 

Wilberforoe 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs 

OBEOON. 

Forest  Grove 

McMinnviUe 

PbilomaUi 

Salem 

University  Park 

PKNK8YLVANIA. 

Allentown 

Do 

Annvillo 

Beatty 

Bryn  Mawr 

Chambersburg 

College  Yille 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Greenrille 

Kew  Berlin 

Philadelphia. 

Do 

Pittsburg 

Selinsgrove 

Volant. 


Institutioii. 


University  of  the  City  of  Kew 

York,  a 
Syracuse  University 


University    of   N«rth    Carolina 
(public). 

Biddle  Univorsity 

Guilford  College 

Claremount  CoUege 

Davenport  Female  College 

Louisburg  Female  College 

Mars  HillColle^re ■ 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute. 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College 

Livingstone  College... 


Fargo  College 

University   of    North   Dakota 
(public). 


Buobtel  College . 
Mount  Union  Collei 
Ohio  University  (pi 

Baldwin  University 

Ohio  SUte  Univeridty  (public) . 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Findlay  College 

Glendale  Female  College 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Muskingum  College 

Richmond  Ollege 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilborforce  University 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  Collego 


Pacific  College 

McMinnville  College  . . . 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University  . 
Portland  University.... 


Allentown  College  for  Women. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Ursinns  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiol  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College  . 
Central  High  School  (public).. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  a . 

Duquesne  College 

Susquehanna  University 

Volant  College 


Normal  students. 


1803. 


134 
60 


28 


50 


24 

9 

144 


1894. 


40 


189 
10 

52 


12 


24 
185 
105 


60 


14 


30 


1895. 


81 


175 
"'53' 


59 


62 


10 
25 
107 


76 


27 


80 


1896. 


1897. 


100 


50 


20 


15 


107 


19 
14 
107 
83 
40 


55 


15 
12 
10 
6 
181 
40 
13 


30 

7 

60 

66 


13S 


17 


21 


21 
41 

"i 

"i 
.... 


128 


43 
6 

2 
45 


7S 
24 
83 


4 
9 
34 


15 
10 


7 
T 

29 
11 
9 
18 


9 
22 

25 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Tablk  IS.^CoUegea  and  universities  reporting  students  in  teachers*  training  courses- 
Continued,  ^ 


Institution. 

Normal  students.                      > 

Location. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

•2 

& 

1' 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Brown  University  ct 

32 

23 
8 
25 
25 
83 

25 
12 

30 
8 

55 

801TH  CABOUNA. 

ColuinbiA 

Allen  UniversitT 

49 

28 

86 

20 

Do 

Columbia  Femiuc  College 

Do 

South  Carolina  College  Hinblie)  a.  > 

U 
25 
48 

24 

0 

20 

2 
12 
53 

26 

DaeWert 

Duo  Wei»t  Female  Colleire 

12 

Orangeburg 

Claflin  University 

45 

68 

73 

Tnion 

cilflford  Seminary 

Williamiton 

Williamston  Femal©  College 

Pierr©  Universitv 

6 

5 
17 
70 
56 

' 

8 

25 
18 
17 
33 

, 

SOUTH  DAKOrtA. 

EastPicrr© 

25 
8 
56 
51 

'I 
57 
33 

3 
0 

0 
2 

12 

HotSprinw 

Black  Hills  Colleire 

2 

Hitch&i.?.;:;;:;:;: 

Dakota  University 

Redfleld  College 

K«ll\eld 

Vermilion 

University  of  South  Dakota  (pnb- 
Uc). 

Brownsville  Female  College 

U.  S.  Grant  University 

Columbia  AtheniBum 

Tonnesseo  Female  College 

4 

0 

3 

4 

7 

TKKSZSSM. 

BponTuviUe 

24 
C2 



4 

Chattanooga 

ColMnbia.. 

10 

... 

1 

1 

Fhuiklln.... 

4 

1 

Harrimwi 

American  Temperance  university 
Hiwassee  College 



20 

45 
20 

1 

HiwaMecCoUege.... 
Hantinjrton...:. 

1 

Southern  Normal  University 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  Tennessee  (public)  o 
Bethel  Colleflre 

50 
18 
29 
20 
20 
30 

60 
80 
47 

1"" 

1 

xnoxTiSe.. ..:.::;:. . 

26 

48 

"'H' 

15 
24 

21 
12 
15 

22 
5 

10 

43 

Do 

17 

25 

McKewUe 

MiUigan. ...:..;;::; 

Hilligan  College. 

40 
26 
85 
87 

20 
27 
16 
82 
39 
132 

IfoMy  Creek 

Caraon  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  CoUeso 

**;  1 

HaabViUe .I 

24 

0 

0 

15 

Do 

Fisk  University 

101 
55 

Do 

Roger  Williams  University 

University  of  Nashville 

92 
420 

46 

85 

81 

^Do 

PxUaaki 

Martin  College 

8 
8 
6 
47 
5 

0 
0 

20 
12 

20 

Bogersvffle 

Rogersville  &vnodical  College 

University  of  the  South 

8 

8 

42 

12 

20 

12 

Swanee ...::.:. 

opcncer 

Burritt  Colleire   

16 
16 
11 

19 

18 

14 

32 

55«etwater 

Sweetwater  College 

WasUngton  College. 

Washington  College 

Marv  Sham  Collefire - 

0 
129 

0 

6 

Q 

TBXA8. 

Austin 

Univerai^  of  Texas  (public)  a  ... 

125 

Bonbim : 

Carlton  College 

7 
20 

1 

Broimirood 

Howard  Pavue  CoUcGre 

15 
13 
8 
24 

15 
15 
87 
84 

18 

""9* 
83 
1 

15 
30 

7 
20 

22 

CifflDbeu?!^.:::.;:::: 

Henry  College .- 

50 

FortWorth 

Fort  Worth  University 

14 

JUrsball 

Wiley  University 



BjUiAntofnio 

St.  Louis  College '. 





Sherman 

Austin  College 

5 

Tebonjana 

Trinity  University 



4 
6 

Waco 

Paul  Cjninn  CoUBire 

6 

6 

107 
70 

2 

0 

8 

12 

XTTAH. 

Ugan 

Brigham  Xoung  College 

WtLakoCity 

TERMOHT. 

MidUIebory 

University  of  Utah  (public)  a.... 
Middlebur>' College 

203 

820 

160 
0 

210 
2 

379 
2 

a  Has  pedagogical  dep 

artmei 

at. 
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Table  IS.— CoJlege$  and  univeraiiidB  reporting  studenia  in  ieaekerB'  training  eour$€9— 

Cootiiiiiod. 


Locatioii. 


TIBOINUL 

Brl<lgewat-er 

>'r«MhTiok8barg  .. 
Lynchburg 

WllliamBburg 

WinchcHter 

WAaamoTOif. 

Burton 

Colfax 

College  Place 

Seattle 

Tacoroa 

Vancouvfr 

Wallawalla 

WEST  viBaiinA. 

Barbourerille 

Morgnntowu 

WISCONSIN. 

Aimleton 

Beloit 

Fraaklinton 

Fox  Lalso 

Galesville 

Madison 

Kipon 

Wafcertown 

WYOMUCa. 

Laramie 


Institution. 


Bc1<lgewa;t«r  CoUeee 

Fredericksburg  Coll^o  . . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman^s 

lege,  a 
William  and  Marr  College  . 
Valley  Female  College 


Col- 


Vaahon  College 

Colfax  College 

Walla  Walla  CoUege 

University  of  Washington  (pubUo) 

Puffet  bound  Universtty 

St.  James  College ••. 

Whitman  College 


Barbonrsvflle  College 

West  Virginia  University  (pub- 
lic), a 


Lawrence  Unhrersity 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Doimcr  College , 

Gale  College 

Unirersity  of  Wisconsin  (paUie)  a 

Ripon  CoUege 

Northwestern  University 


Kormal  students. 


1893. 


14 


14 


00 


13 


University  of  Wyoming  (pabUc) . .  .« 


1804. 


1885. 


U4 

S 


107 
89 
14 
12 


14 


151 


U 


1896. 


1^ 

1 


15 


10 


25 


1897. 


t  II 


5 
0 
0 

106 
0 


I 

20  ! 

I 
0  I 

2i 


3! 


•  i 


8 
10 
28 

108 
2 


12 1     n 


7        191       2S 


23 


7 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  Id,— StalUIUi  of  public 


Location. 


Xiune  of  iusUtation. 


ALABAMA. 


Florence 

Jackrionville. 
Livingston  .. 


Montgomery  .. 

Normal 

Troy 

ABIZOKA. 

Tempo 

ARKANSAS. 


Paris 

Pino  Bluff . 


CALIFORNIA. 

Chico 


Lot  Angeles . . . 
San  Francisco  . 


San  Jose 

COLORADO. 

Greeley 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. - 
New  Britain . 


New  Haven 

WiUimantio  .... 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington  .... 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BLA. 


Washington  . 
....do... 


FLORIDA. 

De  Faniak  Springs 
Tallahassee 

OBOROIA. 


Athens 

HlUedgeviUe  . 


State  Normal  College 

State  Normal  School 

Alabama  Normal  College 
for  Girls. 

State  Normal  School  for 
Colored  Students.* 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

State  Normal  College 


Arixona  Territorial  Normal 
School. 


Paris  Academy 

Branch  Normal  College  . 


California  State  Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

San    Francisco    Normal 

School. 
SUte  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School  of  Colo- 
rado. 


Bridgeport  Training  School. 

New  Britain  Normia  Train- 
ing School. 

State  Normal  Training 
School. 

....do 


Wolkston  School. . 


Washington  Normal  School. 
Washington  Normal  School 
(color^). 


Florida  State  Normal  Col- 
lege for  White  Students. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 


State  Normal  School 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial CoUege. 

*  SUtistios  of  1895-M. 


Teaehera. 


Students. 


I 


Entiie  ; 
num- 
ber 


atruct- 
I  ing  nor 
I     mal 


pioy«i.|^2;u. 


10 


1 

•5 

^ 

^ 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

5 
7 
10 

1 

8 
0 

3 
8 
7 

109 

117 

0 

11 

0 

11 

415 

16 

0 

4 

100 

13 

7 

0 

337 

3 

2 

3 

88 

8 

I 

0 

1 

165 
128 

8 

6 

142 

10 
3 

12 
8 

208 

1 

14 

10 

14 

107 

8 

11 

8 

100 

8 
80 

5 
30 

0 

1 

33 

3 

0 

17 

6 

5 

10 

2 

0 

9 

6 

• 

0 

8 

1 

70 

6 

58 

4 
20 

105 
7 

I         I 

Bntire  I  Below    In  nor- 
number '  normal     mal 
enrolled.'  grade.  I  coone. 


201 
113 
138 

483 

201 


145 
85 


I 


424     00 


10 


ll|l9| 

~r ' 

91  170  ' 

22    33  I 
0    89  I 

237^05  I 

10    271 


286 

101 

107 

029 
101 

130 
0 

140 
0 

706 

52 

120 

386 

93 

105 

24 

210 

0 

0 

173 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

64 

22 



80 

124 

46 

103 

180 

428 

7 

93 

179 

78  489, 

I      ' 
55,5»| 

i  I 

78  IzSl  I 


oU| 
I'sio 


5  114 


105  180 
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1        students. 

Colored 

ChU- 

stu- 

Inbosi-  Inhl;;h< 

nets    1    school 

course,     jijades. 

■ 

drenin 
model 
school. 

dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
course. 

. 

. 

1 

IH 

1 

h 

6 

£ 

13  14 

lA 

16 

17 

« 

.. 

»o 

10      5     17 


18     31 


.101 


0  104 


93 


15 


107 


108 


30O  500 
|614   600 


0   500 
...  322 


20 


100 


72 


14 


100 


53 


42 


78 


12 


21 


35 


16 


12       2 
17       4 


36 


40 


40 


40 


40 


800 

300 
500 


4,000 
1,500 

700 


300 
8,500 


4,000 
5,000 


6.000 


8,000 


$50,000 
12,000 
10,000 


41,143 
21,500 

51,000 


12,600 
60.000 


125,000 

325.000 
7,000 

500,000 


150,000 


12,000  > 
6,067 
4,500 


800 
610 


696 


2,000 


150,000 
130,000 


$7,500 
2,900 
2,500 

$12,961 
4,150 
0,791 

7,500 

13,800 

4,000 

13, 453 

5,050 

11,862 

8,000 

8,650 

1,800 
3,700 

2,300 
4.118  I 

30.000 

30,800 

41,500 
4,000 

41,750 
4,000 

50.000 

51,500 

33,000 

37,375 

$50 


35.000 


0 
2,500 


.1. 


J 


17,000 
25,695 


12,000 
90,000 


40,000 
150,000 


4,700 
11,158 


22,600 
22,000 


17,000 
25,695 


4,736 
11,500 


22,500 
28,580 


10,000 
25,000 


10 


11 
12 


13 


14 


19 
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Table  19. — StalUilca  of  public  normal 


26 
27 


28 


29 

80 


31  I 
32 


33 


Albion 

Lcwiston  . 


Albion  State  Normal  School. 
Stato  Normal  School 


ILLINOIS. 

.  Carbonclale  — 


Chicajfo  . 
Normal.. 


Indianapolis. 
Lexin;?ton  — 


Terre  Haute. 

IOWA. 

Booncsboro . . 


41 

42 
43 
44 


45 
46 


47 
48 


49 
60 


52 


Cedar  Falls 

Doxter 

Kossuth 

Kock well  City.. 

"Woodbine 

KANSA8. 

Emporia 

KENTUCKY. 

P'nmkfort 


Hazard. 

Louisville  . 
Upton 


Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University. 

Chicaeo  Normal  School 

Illinois  Stato  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 


Indianapolis  Normal  School. 
Lexlnf^n  High  School  and 

Teachers'  Institute. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 


Boone  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School. . . 

Dexter  Normal  School 

Kossuth  Normal  Academy*. 

Calhoun  County  Normal 
School. 

Woodbine  Normal  School  . . . 


Kansas  State  Nonual  School. 


State  Normal  School  for  Col- 
ored Persona. 

Hazard  Normal  School 

Normal  School 

Uptonville  Institute 


LOCISIANA. 

Natchitoches  . . . 
New  Orleans  . . . 

MAINB. 


CaHtine 

Famiington  . 

Fort  Kent  . . . 
Gorham 


MARTLAKD. 

Baltimore 

do 


Louisiana     Stato     Normal 

School. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School. 
Slate  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
Madawaska  Trai  nine  School . 
AVestem  Normal  School. ... 


Maryland     State     Normal 

School. 
Baltimore    Normal    School 

for  Education  of  Colored 

Teachers. 


'  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


nnmber 
enroUed. 


Students. 


Below  I  In  nor- 
normal  |     mal 
grade.  ,  coarse. 


4 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 

9 

7. 

9 

10 
13 

20 
12 

9 
10 

2 
2 

10 
3 

2 
2 

28 

11 

28 

7 

3 

7 

'I 

1 
3 

16 
2 

1 
5 

16 
Z 

1 
3 

5 

5 

3 

14 

13 

14 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

4 

9 

4 

0 

7 

0 

4 
3 

6 
8 

4 
3 

1 
3 

2 
7 

1 
3 

4 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1  54 

2  37 


13 


680 


r20 


6  149 

7  0 


810 


279 


0  11 


73 


125 


55 


75 


184 

161 

74 

06 

107 

100 

38 

40 

253  !25» 


11  512 
270  556 


810 


87  301 
I 
327  764 
35  42 
12  13 
20     30 


130     50  ;  70 


.720  ;1080 


35 


62 


250    00 
34  247 


....,  14 
63     17 
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chooh,  ISO&'d? — Continned. 


Stndento. 


In  high, 
school 
grades. 


i5\  16 


Chil- 
(Iren  in 

model 
sohooL 


17  18 


0     73 


.184 


01     0 
0  'lOO 


73 


Colored 

stu. 
dents 
inuor- 

mid 
coarse. 


« 

1 

i 

1^ 

& 

Gradu- 

fttea 

from 

normal 

coarse. 


|I<1A 


19  90  91 


237 
161  '     0 


117 


125 


47 


81     72 


0     1^ 
0       0 


110 


72 


22 


93 


12 


32 


99 


218 


66 


75 


93 


94 


40 


40 


40 


a 
s 
i 


9A 


250 
406 


13,600 

13,000 
10,000 


38 


100 
18,000 

165 
8,000 


SO 
400 


150 


40   12,830 


717 
200 

"o 


3,160 
200 


1,200 
1,910 

300 
1,260 


2,500 
2,000 


96 


$25,000 
40,000 


800,000 

800,000 
300,000 


$10,000 
7,000 


20,000 


5,000 
250,000 


150,000 


1,500 
11,060 


417,000 

23,2(» 
3,000 


2.500 


I 


97 


$10,500 
7,566 


32,800 


35,000 


720 
60,000 

50 
42,000 


676 


20,000 

5,000 
475 


300 


50,000     15,0C0 


50,000 
60,000 

16,000 
50,000 


175,000 
20,000 


8.000 
8,900 

3,000 
7,000 


10,500 
2,000 


M 

O 

88, 
H 


98 


42,000 


960 
64,500 

838 
55,000 


575 
500 


37,000 

8,374 
1,420 


99 


400 


20,491 


8,696 
9,770 

3,100 
7,600 


18,500 
2,240 


$1,000       26 
0       27 


40,000 

ii,*oo6' 


0 
10,000 


3,000 

6 


2,000 
700 


12,480       45 
'    46 


20.000 

49 
48,000       50 


0       51 

I 
0  ;    52 
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Tablk  19. — Statistics  of  public  normal 


Location. 


MA88ACHURETT8. 


Name  of  institution. 


I 


Boston. 
do. 


Bridsewater 

Cambridgeport . 

Fitchborg 

Framingham  ... 

Salem 

Weatfleld 

Worcester 


Detroit 

Mount  Pleasant . 


Tpsilanti 

MINKBSOTA. 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art 

Scbool. 

State  Normal  School 

Wellington  Scbool 

St*t«  N^irmal  School 

....do 

do 

....do 

Massachusetts  State  Normal 

SchooL 


Washington  Normal  School 
Central   Michigan    Normal 

Scbftol. 
Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


Mankato State  Normal  School. 


Moorhead. 
St  Cloud. 
St.  Paul... 
Winona.. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Holly  Springs... 
....do 


Louisville 

Plattsbnrg 

Sherman 

Troy 

Walnut  Grove . . 

MISSOUBI. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Gaineaville 

Kirksville 


St  Louis 

Warrensburg . 


NKBRA8KA. 


Pern. 


NKW  HAMP8HIBE. 

Plymouth 

NEW  JBB8BT. 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 


.do. 
.do. 


Teachers'  Training  School . 
SUte  Normal  School 


Holly  Springs  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Mississippi  State  Normal 
School  (colored). 

Louisville  Normal  School . . . 

Winston  Normal  High 
School. 

Mississippi  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Mississippi  Normal  High 
School. 

Mississippi  Central  Normal 
School. 


State  Normal  School 

Gainesville  Normal  School . . 
State  Normal  School,  first 

district. 
Normal  and  High  School   . . . 
State  Normal  School,  second 

district. 


SUte  Normal  School . 


SUte  Normal  School . 


Newark  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

Paterson  Normal  Training 
School. 

SUte  Normal  and  Model 
School. 


Teachers. 


StudenU. 


Entire 
num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed, 


In- 
I  struct-  I 
i  ing  nor-, 
I     mal 
i     stu-    I 
I  dento.  < 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


*  SUUstics  of  1805- -^6. 


. 

i 

i 

N 

a 

4 

5 

10 

3 

5 

0 

18 

7 

5 

1 

16 

5 

17 

1 

9 

4 

11 

8 

10 

4 

21 

1 

8 

5 

22 

20 

16 

5 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

6 

14 

7 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

46 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

32 

10 

358 


178 

42 

427 

577 
386 


101 


120 


174 

0 

375 


298 

175 

432 
20 
108 
142 
142 
71 
206 


130 
130 


869 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


91     819 

116     224  50 

337  114 

238  213 

442  84 


132 
86 
397 

1472 
487 


426 


225 


249 


960 


83 


79 


lO 


27 


In  Dor- 


's 

a 

& 

191 


12 
^16 

to  I 

108 
142' 
143  I 
71 
179 


0    130 
0     06  jl30 

130    191    686  ' 


65     57 
75    112 


100 


91 


178 

12 

373 


302 
150; 

262 

77  1 
324 


5 

48 

31 
6 

10 

15 

20 


182 

8 

345 


0  ^234 

B6  '487 


24 


1     94 


75  578 
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ichools,  1896-97— Continued, 


13  14:1ft 


Students. 


I 


In  bnai-.  In  high- 
ness       school 
ooorse.     grades. 


ChU- 
drenin 
model 
school. 


0 
0 

0  I  28 


3 


Oi    0  I    0 
0      6' "6 


32 


16     17 


163 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


53 


17 


18 


Colored 
stu- 
dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
coarse. 


19  90 


139   130 


20 


l,l«l 
0 


242 


40 


73 


Gradu- 
ates 
ftt>m 
normal 
coarse. 


91 


108 


16 


ild 


139 


155 


36 


81 


129 


93 


I 

I 

5 


94;    9 A 


40 


36 


38 


6,400 
200 
3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
10, 610 


500 
17,500 


5,000 
2,000 
4,760 
2,100 
4,000 


40 


2,000 


3,000 

140 
0 

600 


1,300 

i,*5oo" 

849 
6,000 

12,000 

8,000 

502 

15 

3,500 


8  . 


36 


97 


i 


3 


98 


.1 


$422,512 
51,000 
177,000 
175,000 
230,000 
175,000 
168,000 


$37,609 
9.000 
32,033 
22.220 
24,850 
21,880 
20,525 


16,000 
232,355 


100,000 
100,000 
153,500 
37,000 
250,000 


4,000 

12,000 

1.000 
1,200 

2,200 

2,000 

1,000 

120,000 

1,000 

150,000 

407,846 
275,000 

200,000 

100,000 

33,000 
65,000 
400,000 


$37,879 
9,000 
32.063 
22,265 
24,850 
21,880 
20,525 


5,400 
58,450 


26,000 
17,000 
26,000 


26,000 

2,300 

2,020 

420 
300 

600 

625 

850 

11,000 

450 

13,750 

104,602 
13,750 

25,000 

13,000 

4,043 

40,000 


$12,888 
0 

17,000 
0 
0 
0 

10,000 


6,025 
70,180 


28,000 
18,000 


28,700 

2,300 

2,i09 

2,540 
1,500 

1,600 

1,175 

550 


13,560 

700 

21,250 

104,602 
S6,12i 


26,100 
13,560 
4,998 


06,000 


a    S 

5  ^  p 

rs  >*o 
•  ±^  *-• 


99 


0 

25,000 


12,500 
0 


0 

0 

6,280 

0 
0 


20,000 
715 
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Table  19.— 5teii«fic*  oj  pMie  normal 


Location. 


87 


88 


90  ; 
91 

92  : 

93  j 
94 
96 


97 

98  ! 
99 

100  I 

101 


102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Silver  City 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany 

Brockport 

Brooklyn 

Buffaio 

Cortland 

ITrcdonla 

Gene«co 

NewPalta 

New  York 

Oneouta 

Oftwero 

PUttabarg 

PotHilam 

Syracuse 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Elizabeth  Clty... 

Fayetteville 

Fraukliuton 


Goldsboro  .. 
Greensboro . 

Plvmonth  .- 
Salittbury... 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


109  Mavville.... 

110  Valley  City . 


Teachers. 


Name  of  inatitatio&. 


111  ,  Cincinnati . 

112  Cleveland  . 


Colnmbas... 

Dayton 

Geneva  

Wads  worth. 


113 
114 
115 
116 


117 


118 
lift 
120 


OKLAHOMA. 

Edmond 

OREaON. 


Normal    School    of    Naw 
MexJoa 


Naw   York    State   Nonnal 

CoUega. 
State  sormal  and  Ttaialaf 

SehooL 
Train  ln«  School  far  Teachers 

State  Normal  Scb«al 

State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 

SUto  Normal  School 

Geneeeo  State  Normal  Sohool 
Slate  Normal  and  Training 

School 
Normal  CoU#»ge,  city  of  Nev 

York. 
State  Normal  and  Training 

SchooL 

do 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
Syracnse  High  School  (Nor- 
mal Department).* 

State  Colored  Normal  School. 

do 

Albion  Academv  and  State 

Normal  SchooL 
StatoColored  Normal  School  a 
State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 
State  Colored  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School  * 


Bntira 


ber 
em- 
ployed. 


State  Normal  School  . 
....do 


Cincinnati  Normal  School... 
Cleveland  Normal  Training 

SchooL 
Columbus  Normal  School.... 

Dayton  Normal  School 

Geneva  Normal  School 

Wads  worth  Normal  SchooL . 


The  Normal  School  of  Okla^ 
homa. 


Drain Oregon  State  Normal  School . 

Monmouth ' .do 

Weston I  Eastern  Oregon  State  Nor- 

I      mal  School. 


In- 

atmet- 
ing  sor- 
mal 
sta- 

denta. 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


Students. 


munber 
enrolled. 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


13 


6  ;1  2 
2       8 


13  ,269 


285 


33 

327 

428 

182 
496 

384 

W« 
688 
888 

2107 

440 

361 
251 
446 


113 
100 
149 


167 

1... 


3     74 


Ins 


W 


228 


402 


107 


24 


.[49 1  ar? 

.134.  3» 

1  18J 

57'  m 

"197  381 

t         i 

61  2» 

!225  60 

20^  3S4t 

0  I  1254 

145  '  490 

34  1  351 1 

115!  251 

150  415 


30 


0  I     0 
0       0 


178 


i 


5  IS 
31  40 
29'     46* 


0      412 


74 


IS^ 


Bll 

SlBi 


167 
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StndfliKte. 


Id  bwiJ  In  hig 
coone. ,    grMl« 


13 


t4 


'L"; 


.  41 


000 


,  60     15 


0  0 
0,  0 
0      0 


!  13 
0 
12 
0 


'I 


69 

"ii 

843 
20 
0 


20    15 


7M  332 

181  les 


16 


12a 


3  I  14       4     40 


1,000 


3,200 

6,000 

3,000 
7,000 
6,000 

3,000 
6,000 
3,025 

6,000 

2,855 

6.453 
2,000 
5,000 


100 
500 


$40,000^ 

210,  Oil 

210,000 

150.000 
254,850 
260,052 

210,500 
215,000 
120,000 

1,260,000 

256,000 

11,300 
150,000 
150,200 

1,000 


1,000 

1,150 

10,000 


l«»ooo 

l>0,520 

28,978 

40,383 

25,350 

28,711 

58>000 
26,000 
28.089 

58,000 
29.582 
29,185 

23,500 
28,000 
20.000 

24,500 
29,500 
21,000 

150,000 

150,000 

25,000 

27,230 

24,184 
20,800 
25,000 

26,139 
21,800 
26,618 

1,000 

1.000 

1,066 
1,600 
2.000 

1,606 
1,750 
7.000 

25,000 

37, 426 

10,000 
1,650 

10.000 
1,650 

«10,000 


9,000 


1,000 
0 


2,319 
'4^'576 


89 

90 
91 
92 

03 
94 
95 

96 

97 

96 

99 
100 

101 


102 

loa 

104 

105 
106 

107 
108 


109 

no 


111 

112 

113 
114 

im 

116 


117 


118 
119 
120 


0<40 


0  I  0« 


0  I    0 


23 


0  189  178 
....1350   850 

0  212  '2O8 
....  100  UO 
56       0  !    0 


0 
0 

109 

0 

0 

10 

3 

48 
26 
12 
5 

2 

3 

4 

20 
5 

7 

48 

9 

40 


5,000 
100 


2,160 
750 


75,000 

450 
500 


100, 000  ,  10,  000  I  12,  200  , 
30,000     10,000  '  11,285 


200 


320 


380  ' 

260  , I 

600  J      40,000 


120 


3,500       4,300 
50,000    3,000 


250 

18,000 

450 

35,000 

150 

10,000 

650 
9,000 
6,000 


15,000 


2,800 
13,700 
7,200 


0 
2,000 
1,000 


4,000 


a  No  report  received. 
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Tadlb  19. — StatUtics  of  puhlie  normal 


Location. 


PEX.N8VLVANIA. 


Name  of  institatioii. 


Bloomaburg  . 
California  ... 


Clarion 

East  Stroudaburg. 

Kdinboro 

Kutztown 


LockbaTcn  . 
Manatleld... 


MillersviUe.. 
PhiUdelphla. 


Plttaburg 

Sbippensburg.. 

Slippery  Rock . 
WeatCTieetor.. 


RHODE  ISULND. 

Providence 


BOUTU  CASOUNA. 


Beaufort... 
Rock  Hill. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Hadison .. 
Spearflah  . 


Detroit.. 
Timpaon. 


VERMONT. 


Caatleton 

Johnaon  

Randolph  Center . 

VIROimA. 


Fannrllle 

Hampton 

Peterabnrg 

Rye  Cove 

WASHINGTON. 


Cheney 

Bllensbnrg . 


State  Nonnal  School 

South  weatom  State  Normal 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Kevstone   State  Normal 

bchooL 
Central  State  Normal  School 
Hanafleld  State  Normal 

School. 
First    Pennsylvania    State 

Nonnal  School. 
Philadelnhia  Normal  School 

for  Girls. 
Normal  Department,  Pitta- 

barg  High  SchooL 
Cumberland    Valley    State 

Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Rhode  Island  Normal  School 


Beaufort  Academy 

Winthrop  Normal  and  In* 
dnatrial  College. 


State  Normal  School . 
....do 


Detroit  Normal  School  * 
Timpaon  High  School . . 


State  Normal  School . 

....do 

....do 


State  Female  Nonnal  School . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Intftitnteu 

Virginia  Normal  and  Colle* 
gMte  Inatitute. 

Washington  Institute* 


State  Normal  School . 
.-  .do 


Teachers. 


StodenU. 


Entire 
nnm* 
her 
em- 
ployed. 


In.     I 
atruet.  t  ^  ^^ 

°~      enroUcd 
dents. 


14 


2M 


105 
U3 
S30 

359 
176 

513 
0 
0 

240 

310 
282 


327 
470 

882 
147 
238 
282 

383 
284 


248 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


la  nor 

mal 


_L 


88 


44 


105 


0 

1426 


!• 


II 


8 
& 

19! 


170  -aoo  "jtoI 

I     I 

198  305 
195  147 
96  ,191 

1442,220 

1283  >2» 
34  ,116  184 


I 


130  '389  458  ; 

I 

0  '694  ! 

I       I 

0   117 

I        I       ' 

47  1196  171  i 

i        I       I 

20  40Si 

51|413| 


ISS 


106 
0 


85 


2  167 

I 

6     ul 
0   193 


59  148  I 

81   121 


84     83 
100       4  16 


30  110 
11  104 
15     81 


0 
854 


20     28 


0  253 
108     56 

I 

66  jn 

40     10 


96 
IS 


*StatiaUcsof  1805-96.- 
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Studente. 

Inbuai- 
coarM. 

In  hi 

80hc 

grad) 

1 

• 

1 

1 

82 

18 


8 
.... 


66 


...124 
0  155 


82 


19 


28 


30 


32 


2,030 
3,500 

4,000 

875 

7  000 

5,698 

4,300 
2,150 

10,050 

4,000 

640 

2,250 

1,600 
7,000 


3,000 


200 
1,000 


1,200 
10,245 


$350,000 
200, 000 

258,000 
102, 335 
177,000 
272,000 

225.000 
291, 220 

461, 450 

525, 000 

2,800 

217,500 

185,000 
*  460, 000 


4,000 


5,000 
238,000 


58,000 
60,000 


$10,000 
10,000 

10.000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 

10,000 
10,000 

10,000 

68,000 


10,000 

15,000 
10,000 


20,000 


1,730 
60,400 


12,500 
13,500 


$77, 800 
27,000 

26,056 
21.055 
20,061 
67, 742 

35,008 
22,000 

75,789 

68,000 

200 

30,000 

83,654 
40,005 


20,000 


1,780 
66,435 


14,167 
14,860 


$10, 000 
10,000 


0 
104 


10,000 

10,000 
10,000 


50 


121 
122 

128 
124 
125 
126 

127 
128 

120 

130 

13] 

132 

133 
134 


135 


13e 
137 


138 
130 


140 
141 


142 
143 

144 


145 
146 


147 
148 


12 


ED  97- 


20  28  5 

50  76   0   0  15 

—117 


10 


75 


2,500 
8,200 


5,000 
0,272 


2,600 


16,000 


260 


2  40 

4  40  3, 513 


17,000 


65,000 
617,000 

173, 050 

2,000 


05,000 
65,000 


1,600 


4,026 
4,400 
4,000 


15,000 
7,833 

15,000 

1,000 


2,400 


4.526 
4,800 
4,800 


16,800 
174, 402 

16,534 

1,000 


6,000 
161,280 

0 

125 


14,000     15,000     60,000     140 
12,500     12,500       2,825     150 
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Tablk  19,StatUtie$  of  public  Mrmei 


151 
152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

167 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 


Location. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Athens  ... 
Fairmont . 


Fann 

Glenville 

Huntington 

Sbepherdatown . 
West  Liberty... 

WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee 

Onhkoah 

Plattevjlle 

Kiver  Falls 

Stevens  Point... 
"West  Saperior. , 
TV^bitewater  — 


STame  of  inatitntion. 


A^ens  State  Normal  School. 

Fairmont  State  Normal 
Scbool. 

Tlie  West  Virginia  Colored 
Institute. 

Glenville  State  Normal 
SobooL 

Marsball  College,  State  Nor- 
mal Scbool. 

Shepherd  College,  State 
Normal  Scbool. 

West  Liberty  State  Normal 
Scbool. 


State  Normal  School . 

.....do 

....do 

-...do 

.....do 

do 

do 


Teachers. 


Entire 
num- 
ber 
em* 

ployed. 


-I 


In- 
a^uct- 
ing  nor- 
mal 

BtQ' 

denta. 


Stadents. 


Sntire 
nnmber 
enrolled. 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


104  30 


430 
546 
442 
220 
806 
279 
301 


!• 


Iiinor-| 
mil  ' 


•a  '  B 

■      c 

11 13; 


.■130  196 
.1202  155 


....  44'M 

I 
...100    56 

5  UO  115 ' 


40    50 
51    ®i 


48  312 
236  426 
174  302 

m 


.     81 

86  160  ,212 

87  I  55  192 
56  108  '243 
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schooU,  1896-^ — Continued. 


Stad^kU. 


Inbosi- 
ness 
coone. 


13' 14 


In  high 
school 
grades. 


15 


60  j52 


0      0 

Oi    0 


10 


!• 


13 


ChU. 
drenin 
model 
sohooL 


tr 


3  I  71 


18 


56 


Colored 

BtU- 

deuts 
in  nor- 
mal 
course. 


10 


90 


Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
ooorse. 


91 


33 


99 


12 


67 


93 


94 


S 


95 


500 
700 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1.600 


3,000 
9,M5 
5,000 
2,500 
4,400 
5,500 
4,000 


Hi 


96 


$20,003 
70,000 

50,000 

25,000 

175,000 

40,000 

30,000 


150,000 
130,000 
85,000 
75,000 
100,000 
135.000 
120,000 


It 


97 


$3,000 
4,300 

15,000 

5,000 

5,500 

4,000 

4,800 


45,000 
48,783 
30,000 
27.888 
30,000 
70,576 
30,293 


98 


$3,975 
5,100 

20,000 

5,250 

6,292 

4,350 

5,127 


46,350 
53,709 
32,208 
30,120 
60,000 
78,753 
82, 476 


if 


99 


$22,000 
2,100 

8,000 

3,000 

9«000 

15,000 

2,300 


1,950 

10,000 

0 

0 

43,939 

0 


151 
152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 


158 
150 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
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Table  20.^SUiti9tic$  ofprk^i 


IxKMition. 


1  I  HnntavUle. 

2  ScotUboro. 

Selma 

Tuskegee.. 


Vernon . 


Name  of  inBtitation. 


Central  Alabama  Academy 
Tri-SUte  Normal  IJniTerslty 

Bnrrell  Academy 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  ln< 

daetrial  Institate. 
Vernon  Institate 


▲BKAK8A8. 


Belleville Belleville  Normal  College 

OlariKBvilie Arkansas  Cumberland  Col 

lege. 

Little  Bock American  Baptist  College 

Sonthlond Southland  College  and  Nor 

mal  Institute. 
Arkansas  Normal  College. 
Woodberry  Normal  School 


Sulphur  Rock 

Woodberry 


CAUFOBfOA. 


Los  Angeles The  FrSbel  Institute . 

Martinez ... 
Oakland.... 


San  Francisco.. 


Denver 

DELAWABE. 


Newark , 

DI8T.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLOBIDA. 


Jasper 

Live  Oak , 

Orange  Park 

White  Spring  ... 

OEOBGIA. 


Atlanta 

Demorest.... 

Macon 

Savannah.... 
Thomasville . 

Trenton 


Addison . 

BoahnoU. 
Dixon  ... 


Normal  Institate 

OilBon*s  Normal  and  Special 

Training  School. 
California  Kindergarten 

Training  School. 


Denver  Normal  and  Prepara- 
tory School. 


Academy  of  Newark  and  Del- 
aware Normal  School. 


Washington  Normal  Kinder- 
garten Institute. 


Jasper  Normal  Institate  . . . . 

Florida  Institate  ♦ 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  In- 

dos trial  School. 
Florida  Normal  College  and 

Basiness  Institate. 


Spelman  Seminary 

Demorost  Normal  School 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Beach  Institate 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
Trenton  Normal  School 


German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Teachers'  Seminary 

Western  Normal  College. . . 

Northern  Illinois  Normal 
SchooL 


Teachers. 


Entire 
number 

ployed. 


In- 
struct- 
ing nor- 
mal ato- 
dents. 


*StaU8tic8of  1895-96. 


Students. 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


47 

&0 

137 

706 


119 
45 


40 


16 


0 
25 
05 

lis 

80 
72 


108 


300 
318 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


-3 

•    10 


99  40  j  72 

60  30  28 

168  129  1157 

836  122  [  75 


40 

18  122' 

1   1 

83 
80 

65 

8 

53 

14 

78 
80 

71 
52 

55 
50 

51 

41 

41 
23 

27 
16 

38 
0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

ao 

0 

0 

151 

12 

18 

10 

11 

7 

40 

0 

0 

151 
64 
34 

55 
20 
23 

65 
32 
25 

31 

33 

U 

574 
40 
300 
176 
112 

0 
10 
80 
104 
32 

465 

15 

255 

141 

77 

79 

34 

42 

0 

114 

0 

?00 

176 
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Stndenta. 

-a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

> 

1 

i, 

P 

Total  money  value  of  endow- 
ment property  and  fnnda 

from  private  aooroes. 

Inbnai- 

neaa 

ooorae. 

III  high 
aeheol 
gradea. 

Chil. 
drenin 
model 

BChod. 

Colored 

ata- 
dentain 
normal 
comae. 

Gradn- 

atea 

firom 

normal 

coorae. 

•a 
13 

14 

i 

1 

i 

18 

1 
19 

P^ 

c 

99 

15 

leir 

3«|31 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

2 
10 

8 
20 

5 
0 

8 
584 

0 

19 

0 

11 

261 

0 

0 
14 

23 
80 

0 

1 

5 
2 

19 

0 

0 
0 

2 
4 

12 

7 
4 
1 
16 

0 

0 
0 

1 
8 

0 

8 
8 

"i* 

2 

3 
2 

4 
4 

2 
8 

2 

82 
40 
32 
42 

3« 

86 
88 

32 
34 

86 
42 

36 

1,600 

1,000 

550 

4,826 

0 

50 
1.600 

500 
1,200 

3,000 
500 

*"'606' 
1,300 

$10,000 
20,000 

1 

:.}.... 

0 

2 

1 

3 

46 
0 

82 
0 

290,000 
500 

8.000 
28.000 

2,000 
27,000 

8,500 
5,000 

40,000 

t3  050  a^o  Rnn 

1290,000 
0 

0 
48.000 

0 
60.000 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

lao 

700 
0 

0 
0 

120 

0 
0 

8,400 
1.020 

5 
0 

5 

1 

25 

23 

8 

29 
33 

0 

7 

s 

Jo'    2 
16  1  12 

52 

41 
23 

0 

50 

27 
16 

0 

9 

2 

2 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
1 
8 

0 
0 
5 
0 

14 

0 
0 
2 

15 
22 

8 
27 

5 

0 

0 

40.000 

12 
13 

0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 
4 

1 

2 
8 
5 
2 
4 

1 

3 

2 
8 

1 

44 
44 

36 

40 

84 

40 
32 
82 

40 

32 
40 
82 
82 
32 

40 

40 

50 
50 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

14 

400 
2,000 

800 
1,000 

800 
10,000 

16 

17 

0 
15 

0 
2 

0 
3 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

18 

"ii" 

'32* 

5,000 

1,100 

0 

0 

19 
?0 

.......... 

12 
0 

0 
0 
15 
8 

7 

7 
0 

21 
0 
45 
85 
85 

5 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

8 

42 

6 
26 

2 

1 

4 
8 
4 
11 
2 

5 

0 

10 
44 

880 

25,000 

0 
400 

0 

0 

?1 

8 

0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 
5 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

88 
8 

0 

0 
0 

0 

421 
0 

?? 

8,000 

1,500 

400 

762 

200 

100 

1,600 

500 
5,000 

150,000 

400 

85,000 

634 

15,000 

?3 

?4 

6" 

8,000 
56 

0 
0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

4 

4 

81 

28 

8,000 

92,000 

35,000 
200,000 

278 

28 

1 

0 
8 

0 

0 

1 

?9 

30 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 
31 
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Table  20,— StatUHcs  of  primtc  normal 


Location. 


Kame  of  Institutiofn. 


Teachers. 


Entire 
number 

ployed. 


In- 
•tmot- 
ine  nor- 
mal eta- 
dents. 


Stndents. 


Satire 
nomber 
enroled. 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


I 


In 
normal 

OOBZW 


!• 


11 


19 


U.LIKOI8— cont'd. 


32  ,  Dixon 

33  '  Galesbnrg. 

34  '  Macomb  . . . 


Mount  Morris  . 

Onarga 

Oregon 

Rushville 


INDIANA. 


Anderson. 


Angola 

Borden  . . . . , 

Corydon 

Covington . . 
Danville.... 
Fairmount., 


Indianapolis. 


Marion 

Mitchell.... 
Portland.... 
Valparaiso.. 

lOWA- 


Afton 

Algona.... 
Bloomfield. 


54     Carroll... 

t 
65     Decorah . 


Denison  .... 
Des  Moines. 


Glidden. 


LeMars 

Mount  Pleasant . 


Newt-on 

Nora  Springs . 


Ottumwa 

Perry 

Shenandoah  . 
Spirit  Lake.. 

Vinton 

Waukon 


Steinmann  Institute 

Kindergarten  Normal  School 

^Western  Dllnois  Normal 
School  and  Businees  Insti- 
tute. 

Mount  Morris  College 

Grand  Prai  rie  Seminary 

Wells  School  for  teachers  . . . 

Kushville  Normal  and  Busi- 
ness College. 


Anderson  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 
TriSUte  Normal  College. . . . 

The  Borden  Institute 

Ohio  Valley  Normal  Sohool. . 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  College 

Pairmount    Academy    and 

Normal  School. 
The  Indiana  Kindergarten 

and    Primary    Normal 

Training  SchooL 
Marion  Normal  CoUege  and 

Business  University. 
Southern  Indiana  Normal 

College. 
Portland  Normal  and  Boal- 

ness  College. 
Northern   &diana  Normal 

SohooL 


Afton  Normal  and  Business 
College. 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  and 
Commercial  School. 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  Sci- 
entific, and  Business  Insti- 
tute. 

Carroll  Normal  and  Business 
College. 

Voider  Business  College  and 
Normal  School. 

Denison  Normal  School 

Highland  Park  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

National  Normal  Scho<d  and 
Business  College. 

Le  Mars  Normal  School* . . . . 

Ho  we's  Academy  and  Teach- 
ers* Training  School. 

Newton  Normal  College  .... 

Nora  Springs  Seminary  and 
Business  College. 

Ottnmwa  Normal  School . . . . 

Perry  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  College . . . . 

Spirit  Lake  Normal  School*. 

Tilford  Collegiate  Academy. 

Waukon  Business  College 
and  Normal  School. 


*Stath)tics  of  1895-96. 


185 


870 

00 

75 

2461 

80 

00 

237 

66 

154 

87 

4 

70 

130 
60 

76 
218 

6 
70 

578 
28 

175 
62 


110 

50 

70 

1100 

50 
100 
207 

50 

184 

100 
162 

90 

130 
79 

64 
215 

28 
120 
437 

46 
188 
111 


25 


15 


18 


46 


14 


83 


55 
140 
15 
82 
10     14 

0  30A 


803 


108 


103 

55 

55 

1322 

10 
10 
43 

30 
66 

56 

4 

83 
9S 
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StudenU. 

1 
In  basi-    In  li 

nesA.       80h 

coarse,     grai 

i 

^ 

1  i 

a  ;  ;^  i  a 

13*14     15 

— 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
5 

4 

0 
6 

2 

2 

2 

3 
3 

40 
48 

88 
89 
51 
40 

48 

500 
200 

20,000 

1,000 

100 

80 

12,000 
2,000 

75,000 

40,000 

2,500 

33 

'  50 

10 

16 
8 
8 

20 

34 



:::::::::  1 

$1,000 

90.^00 
50,000 

84 

48 
25 

11 
25 

45 

115 
80 

80 

M 

0 

0 

1 

0 

♦5,000 

85 
36 

...^. .::.! 

17 

40      10 

1 
11     1« 

0 

7 

1 
5 
0 
0 

8 

0 

3 
2 

0 

4 

3 
4 

88 

0 

1 

30,000 

28,000 

39 

40 

3 

10 

1 

0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

3 
0 

0 
10 

0 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 
3 

a 

4 
8 

3 

4 
1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 

3 

2 

4 
2 

2 

2 

2 
3 

39 
48 
46 
48 
88 

87 

50 
47 
50 
50 

40 
40 

50 

44 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 
40 

43 
89 

3,000 
1,500 

50,000 
8,000 

0 
0 

1,600 
0 

50,000 
0 

41 
42 
43 

0 
68 

0 
180 

0 
62 

0 

4 

0 
0 

I 

4,000 
500 

310 

50 
11,238 

500 
800 

50,000 
20,000 

0 
$700 

0 
0 

0 
25,000 

44 

10 
0 

28 

9 
0 

Ifi 

1 
0 

10 
2 

1 
0 

5 

1 

45 
46 

80,000 

10,000 

4,080 

550,000 

20,000 
3,000 

47 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

48 

20 

u 

49 

837 

207 

123 
0 

102 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

578 

0 

0 
6 

325 

0 

1 
4 

50 

20 
20 

10 

51 

3 
25 

12 
13 

62 

35      n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

IS 
88 
27 

10 
28 

32 

15,000 

54 

12 
5 

U 
3 

55 

9 
15 

0 

8 
30 

0 

400 
5,000 

560 

400 

40.000 
200,  000 

15,000 

30,000 

40,000 

56 

0 
0 

0 
0 

67 

20 

28 

8 

28 
02 

0 

27 

18 

2 
3 

13 
15 

0 

19 

6 

11 

2 

8 

1 

1 
12 

0 

6 

0 
2 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 
59 

22 

0 
91 

0 

34 

0 
90 

0 

.... 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

800 
500 

80,000 
9,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

61 
62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

2 
2 

44 

48 

900 
1,200 

64 

102     23 

44 

100 

0 

0 

13 

18 

60,000 

05 

.      ! 

.... 

. ... 

66 

25 

7 

10 

5 

35 
3 

25 
2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

7 

7 

8 
9 

2 
8 

86 
40 

1,200 
15 

80,000 
500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 
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Tablb  20,^StaU$Hc$  of  private  normal 


Location. 


Kune  of  InsUtatioa. 


Teacliera. 


Entire 
number 

plojed. 


In- 

Btract- 

Inc  nor< 

mal  eta- 

dente. 


Stodenti. 


Entire 
nombtf 
enrolled. 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


la 
normal 


!• 


11 1 19 


KANSAS. 

Conway  Springs 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend 

Mcpherson 

Ik^ryville 

Salina 

Wlnfleld , 

KEKTCCKT. 

Blaine 

Bowling  Green., 
Bremen 

Corinth , 

Hardinsbarg  .... 

Irvine 

Lexington 

Madison  ville 

Morehead 

Temple  Hill 

Waddy 

LOUISIANA. 

Baldwin 

MAINE. 

Backsport 

Hampden  , 

Springfieidl*..'.\ 

MABTLAND. 

Ammendale 

Buckeystown.... 

Rising  Sun 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Waltham 

Worcester 

MICHIOAir. 

Fenton 

Flint 

Owosso 

Petoskey , 

MINNESOTA. 

Madison , 

New  Ulm 


Xormal  and  Business  College 

£ansas  Normal  College 

Central  Normal  College 

McPherson  College  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Modem  Normal  College 

Salina  Normal  University .. 
Soathwest  Kansas  College. . 


Blaine  Normal  School 

Southern  Normal  School ... 

Bremen  College  and  Perry- 
man  Institute. 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal 
School. 

Breckinridge  Normal  College 

Irvine  Training  School 

Chandler  Normal  School 

Western  Kentucky  Normal 
School. 

Morehead  Normal  School. . . 

Temple  Hill  Normal  College. 

Central  Normal  College  and 
Business  Institute. 


Gilbert  Academy  and  In- 
dustrial College. 

East  Maine  Conference 
Seminary. 

Hampden  Academy 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Springiield  Normal  School . . 


Ammendale  Normal  Institute 
Buokeystown    Normal 

Training  School. 
Friend's  Normal  Institute  . . 


ChancyHall  Normal  Class . . . 
Notre  jDame  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Normfu  Class. 


Fenton  Normal  School 

Flint  Normal  School 

Oakside  School 

Petoskey  Normal  Scbooi  and 
Business  College. 

Norma]  School  of  the  Unit- 
ed Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church. 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  Col- 
lege. 


1 

50 

60 

1 

270 

193 

2 

185 

145 

1 

200 

107 

4 

54 

63 

5 

142 

122 

3 

15« 

183 

0 

65 

50 

2 

300 

200 

0 

80 

30 

0 

110 

100 

1 

61 

54 

1 

49 

50 

8 

60 

130 

2 

21 

*7 

0 

87 

86 

1 

40 

50 

2 

122 

93 

0 

121 

133 

3 

135 

128 

1 

28 

20 

2 

60 

75 

0 

16 

88 

0 

63 

0 

1 

9 

9 
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12 

18 

8 

0 

88 

11 

0 

56 

1 

0 

23 

2 

100 

137 

2 

43 

87 

1 

16 

22 

1 

242 

810 

0 

02 

81 

0 

63 

4 

107 


107 


12 


46 


51 


12  j  15 


40 
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Sti 


In  bad 


13 

16 
53 
37 
36 

10 
3« 
35 

0 
00 
16 

6 

3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 

18 

7 

13 

0 
0 
7 

10 
0 

0 

14 

20 
38 
38 
15 

4 
30 
5 

0 
20 
0 

2 

0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

13 
0 

; 

0 
0 

0 

13 
67 
68 
90 

20 
85 

82 

14 
61 
65 
56 

19 
31 
103 

10 
15 
9 
8 

12 
14 

1 

12 
7 
0 
0 

15 
6 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 
4 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 

0 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

183  125 

0 

0 

2 
7 

0 
4 

1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 
2 
2 

8 

3 

4 
8 
2 

2 
8 

2 
3 
2 

3 
2 

**3* 

2 
2 

1 

15 
0 
0 

1 

17 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

::::::: 

2 
0 
0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

10 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 

1 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

4 
6 

0 
0 

2 

40 
20 
8 

20 
19 

0 

0 

22 

65 

0 

I 

42 
36 

0 
0 
12 

89 

0 
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0 

00 

130 

20 
0 

19 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 

122 
16 

10 

108 
14 

2 

0 

0 
0 

13 

0 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 

2 

14 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

40 

4 
29 

0 
22 

7 

1 
47 

0 
3 

8 
5 

87 

0 
6 
78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
12 

1 
12 

0 
28 

3 
0 

0 
60 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 
0 

50 

100 
2.700 

800 
1,000 

$6,000 
85,000 
25,000 
65,000 
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20 
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40,000 
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36 
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6,000 

48 
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500 
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40 
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500 
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50 

36 

40 
36 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1896-97. 

Tablr  20.— Siati$iic8  of  priraU  noTMl 


I        Teachers. 


Students. 


Lm'ation. 


MIBSIS.SII'PI. 


Abbeville... 

HouHton 

luka 

Lake  Como  . 


lO-l 
105 
106 
107 


108  I  Meridian 

109  Poplar  Springs  . 


110 
111 
112 


113 
lU 
115 
116 
117 
118 


Tongaloo . 

Tula 

Tale 


119 
120 
121 

122 


123 
124 


125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


134 


135 
136 
137 

138 
130 
140 


MISSOURI. 


ClarkHbnrg 

College  Mound  ... 
El  Dorado  Springs 

Licking 

Thornflold 

Woaubleaa 


NEBRASKA. 


I 


Fremont 

Komial 

Santeo  Agency ... 

Wayne 


NEW  YORK. 


Buffalo  . 


New  York . 


Abbeville  Normal  School 

Mississippi  Normal  College. . 

luka  Normal  Institute 

Lake  Como  Normal  School 
and  Business  Institute. 

Meridian  Academy 

Poplar  Springs  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Tougaloo  University  * 

Tula  Normal  Institute 

Oakland  Normal  Institute. . . 


Hooper  Institute 

McGee  Holiness  College 

£1  Dorado  Normal  School . . . 

Licking  College 

Thorn  Held  Normallnstitate 
Weaubleau  Christian  Insti- 
tute. 


Fremont  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Normal  University. 
Santee  Normal  Training 

School. 
Nebraska  Normal  College . . . 


School  of  Pedagogy,  Univer- 
Talo. 


aity  of  Buffal 
Teacners'  College  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA,    i 

Asho ville ;  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Beaufort Washburn  Seminary 

Concord Scotia  Seminary 

Kings  Mountain . .    Lincoln  Academy 

Lnmberton Whitin  Normal  School 

Raleigh St.  Apgustine's  School 

Trnphill Foirview  College 

Wilmington Gregory  Normal  Institute  .. 

Winton Waters  Normal  Institute  . . . 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Grand  Forks  . 


Ada 

Augusta., 
Canaold  . 


Dayton 

Doflunce... 
Ewington  . 


Fayette . 


Grand  Forks  College . 


*low  I 
nrmal 
rade. 


Ohio  Normal  University .... 

Augusta  Normal  School 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal 
College. 

St.  Mary's  Convent 

Defiance  College 

Southern  Ohio  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Fayette  Normal  University. 

*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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4 
5 
3 

4 
7 
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1 

1 
4 
6 
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0 
7 

1 
1 

88 
290 
190 

53 

2 
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3 
8 

2 

1 

1 
1 

120 
104 

5 
6 

4 

17 
8 

2 

3 
2 
2 

3 
0 
0 

177 
107 
125 

4 
2 
8 
2 
4 
3 

1 
8 
2 
2 

2 

1 

0 
0 
3 
2 
8 
1 

8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

60 
29 
50 
27 
85 
66 

13 

17 

4 

4 
2 
4 

12 

15 

1 

4 
1 
1 

800 
850 
42 

4 

6 

4 

5 

427 

5 

2 

2 

1 

23 

18 

89 

17 

33 

229 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 
0 
1 
7 
3 
1 
2 

4 
16 
7 
1 
9 

1 

1 

1 
0 

1 

5 
1 

1 
2 

2 
5 
6 

1 
1 
0 
2 
2 

49 
0 
80 
25 
143 
70 
86 
86 

5 

2 

2 

1 

150 

23 
2 
6 

9 
0 
8 

10 
2 

2 

4 
0 
1 

2294 
24 
134 

13 
5 

1 

0 
3 
2 

13 
3 

1 

0 

1 
0 

70 
78 
12 

8 

3 

6 

1 

140 

10 


normal  i 

OOOTM' 


90 

65 

59 

261 

161 

142 

160 

130 

120 

59 

40 

51 

168 

86 

M 

79 

56 

46 

183 

152, 

161 

100 

73" 

86 

95 

87  |73 

1 

40 
35 

1        * 

19     12 

100 

10      4 

25 

11     17 

32 

9 

7 

50 

28 

23 

aoo 

1 
45  .120 

450 

115,285 

47 

40 

43 

519 

190 

80 

136 

0 

0 

532 

121 

65 

224 

0 

77 

62 

36 

48 

267 

0 

254 

138 

78 

124 

43 

11 

23 

168 

117 

158 

45 

30 

15 

107 

74 

178 

128 

43 

56 

20 

890 

2 

0 

6 
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0 

145 

82 

78 

0 

67 

12 

9 

19 

0 

0 
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schools  for  1896-97 — Continued. 


StndentB. 


In  bu8i- 

neas 
course. 


In  bijch 
school 
grades. 


13 1 14 


6 

•a 

E 


15 


23 

7 

8 

2 

12 

8 

4 

2 

7 

1 

3 

3 

12 
IS 

3 

L4W    I 

70      5  I 


W    27 


75     10 


225  32 
0  i  0 
10     11 


I. 


il8 
0 


123  I    2 


20 

100 

0 


15 


16 


Chil- 
dren in 

model 
school. 


Colored 

stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 


ir 


10 


0       0 


42 


25 


409 


48 


18 


19 


0     0 
0     0 


16 


90 


Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
course. 


91 


15 


SI9  33,34 


2       3  I  36 


4     32 

3  I  40 
1     40 


32 


125 

500 

800 

0 

$5,000 

10.000 

60,000 

1,200 

120 

2.000 
3,000 

150 

4,000 

80,000 
3,000 
2,000 

600 
1,000 

400 

"*266" 
100 

2.000 
5,000 
10,000 
8,000 
1,500 
8,000 

300 

4,600 

800 

1,425 

120,000 
135,000 
45,000 

1,200 

85,000 

63 

1.061 

8,500 

1,250,000 

658 

125,000 

0 
1,000 

■"266" 

7,000 

65,000 

3,500 

1,250 

1,100 
300 
250 

8.000 

12,000 

1,086 

1.200 

33,000 

5,475 
0 

75,000 

2,000 

35,000 

150 
40 

30,000 
3,000 

660 

15,000 

$500 

1,000 

0 

384 


0 
200 


0 
1,100 


0 
1,800 


0 
'$560' 


0 
03, 226 

6,000 

0 
10,000 


50 
5,000 


600 
1,934 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
9,000  !  118 


104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 

110 
HI 
112 


i  119 

1  120 

i5,000  '  121 


81, 
I 
1,250,000 


122 


123 
124 


I 
0     125 


0 
60,500 


1,100 

6 


75, 000 
0 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 
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Table  20.^StaH8He8  of  private  ncrmdl 


LocatioD. 


1 

OHIO— continued . 

Fostoria 

Lebanon 

Middlepoint , 

l^ewPbUadelpUa 

Piketon 

Weodville 

PEMNSTLVAiaA. 

Ebensbarg 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Muncy 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Riroeraburg 

Waynosburg  .... 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Aiken 

Charleston 

do 

Chester , 

Frogmore 

Greenwood , 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioax  Falls , 

TENNESSEE. 

Andersonville  . . . 

Bloomingdale 

Chattanooga 

Dickson 

Edgewood 

Fountain  City  . . . 
Greenbrier 

Hombeck 

Huntingdon 

McLemoresville  .. 

Memphis 

Morristown 

Kashville 

Orlinda 

Sparta 

wheat 


Kame  of  inatittttion. 


Fostoria  Normal  School  and 

Academy. 
National  Normal  University 

and  CoUeee  of  Teachers. 
Western  Ohio  Normal  School 
John    P.    Kahn*s    Normal 

School. 
Southern    Ohio    School  of 


Pedagogy. 

'     s'^Beminary. 


Teachers'^ 


Ebonsburg  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Juniata  College 

Indiana  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lv^coming  County  Normal 
School. 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 

Carry  College 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute. 

Wayneabnrg  College 


Schofield  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Wallingford  Academy , 

Brained  Institute 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
Brewer  Normal  School 


Lutheran  Normal  School .... 


Big  Valley  Academy 

Kingsley  Seminary 

Chattanooga  Normal  Uni- 
versity 

Dickson  Normal  School  .... 

Edeowood  Normal  School ... 

Holorook  Normal  College  . . . 

Central  Tennessee  Normal 
College. 

West  Tennessee  Normal 
College. 

Southern  Normal  University 

McLemoresville  Collegiate 
Institute. 

The  Le  Moyne  Normal  In- 
stitute. 

Morristown  Normal  Acad- 
emy. 

Peabody  Normal  College 

Orlinda  Normal  Academy  . . . 

Dibrcll  Normal  Institute*  . . 

Roane  College 


Teachers. 


Students. 


Entire 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


In- 
struo 
ingn< 

mu.  sl 
dent 


47 
1481 


80 


30 


133 

250 

25 

351 


190 

122 
83 
80 

157 

120 


50 


80 
110 
128 

180 

300 
00 

312 

130 


22 

14 

8 

MO 

30 
30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

27 

0 

46 

8 

10 

11? 

426 

67 

101 

104 

0 

0 

109 
?00 

81 

170 

21 
140 

7 
389 

2 
102 

160 

175 

150 

252 
121 
88 
140 

86 

74 
76 
137 

122 
106 
81 
122 

156 

112 

152 

RR 

63 
32 
120 

55 
37 
25 

46 
22 
50 

250 
75 
75 

145 

138 
40 
00 
45 

147 
50 
56 

32 

100 

90 

60 

200 
60 

70 
34 

80 
88 

453 

234 

355 

174 

101 

126 

836 
87 

100 
67 

0 
45 
60 
50 

0 

32 
70 
47 

21      8 
1243  850 


15 


50 


*  Statistics  of  1895-06. 
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Stodenta. 

a 

1 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 

u 
o 

li 

Total  money  value  of  endow- 
ment property  and  funds 
now    possessed,    received 
from  private  sources. 

""^^ 

Inlniai. 

nesa 
course. 

In  high 
aohool 
grades. 

Chil. 
drcnin 

model 
school. 

Colored 

stu- 
dents in 
normal 
coarse. 

Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
course. 

• 
1 

Ui 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

13 

14 

19  { !• 

IT 

18 

19 

90 

91 

9il 

93 

94 

99 

96 

97 

98 

99 

12 

0 
0 

6 

28 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

778 

0 
20 

2 

428 

0 
20 

1 

48 

«0 

1,200 

8. 

$16,000 
75,000 

1800 
0 
0 

$300 
0 
0 

142 

151 

82 

0 
0 

143 

■8 

4 

48 
40 

10 

40 

10 

40 
42 

20 

144 

0  f    0 

145 

10 
0 

5 
0 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

88 

8 

0 

2 

700 

25,000 

0 

1.800 

147 

118 

13 

4 

5 

200 

5 
7 

6 

150 

3 
2 

"l 
8 
3 
2 

4 

4 
3 
3 
3 

4 

4 

4 
4 
2 

2 
3 
2 

8,000 
2,552 

800 

140 

30 
0 

29 
0 

88 

0 

75 
0 

11 

18 

5 
5 

80 

7 

8 
3 

268,300 
20,000 

10,000 
0 



1'yO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 
162 

80 

12 

25 
11 

j---- 

40 
38 
39 

88 

38 
88 

80 
30 

32 

38 

32 
36 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

38 

48 
40 

34 

38 

""ioo* 

86 

2,000 

800 

0 

250 

100 

200 

1,000 

....... 

200 

1,000 
300 

3,000 
560 

'  5,000 

5,000 

120,000 

35,000 

35,000 
8,000 

10,000 
3,000 

12,000 

30,000 

1,200 

3,000 

35,000 

40.000 
4,000 

75,000 
5,000 

0 

0 

0 

153 

154 

$175,000 

80,000 

25^000 
0 

1f>5 

75 

8 
0 

80 

18 

0 

18 

13 
9 

4 
20 

8 

10 

85 
15 
7 
18 

4 

7 

0 
0 

1 
4 

0 

0 

0 
7 

7 

18 
0 
0 

4 

0 
2 

0 

1 

150 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4.500 

0 
0 

158 

23 

0 

45 

0 

157 

0 

0 

158 
150 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

160 
181 

183 
183 

30 

» 

40 

12 
6 
58 

0 
0 

0 
0 

200 
240 

5 
7 

12 
15 
15 

0 
3 

3 

6 

lU 

0 
15 

0 
20 

0 

0 

104 
185 

18 

11 

800 
0 
0 

700 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

188 

167 

7 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

168 

160 

0 

1! 

0 

30 
0 

35 

5 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

30 
5 

8 

1 

48 
0 
0 
0 

0 

20 
0 

5 

4 

57 
0 
0 
0 

1 
3 

4 

4 

3 

170 



2,000 

500 

12,000 
200 
230 
400 

60,000 
5,000 

45.000 

76,000 

300.000 
2,000 
10,000 
3,000 

0 
300 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

65,000 

171 

8 

8 

17? 

234 

101 

0 
0 

A 

355 

128 

0 
0 
0 
0 

78 

28 

0 
0 
0 
0 

08 

48 

0 
0 
0 
0 

173 

174 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 
0 
6 

20,000 

300 

0 

240 

0 
0 



0 

175 

....   40 
4     20 
4     34 

0 

10,000 

0 

176 

177 

0 

0 

0       0 

178 
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Table  ^.StaiUUos  of  private  normal 


Location. 


Kame  of  instltation. 


Teachers. 


Entire 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


In- 

stmot- 

ingnor- 

mu  sta- 

denU. 


Student*. 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


Below 
normal 
grade. 


! 


I 


In 
normal 


179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


187 


188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 


197 
198 


!• 


TEXAS. 


Brenham  .... 
Cantroville  .. 
Commerce . . 

Crockett 

Cumby 

H«ame 

Omen 

Wbitesboro. 


UTAH. 

Pro  vo  City.-., 

VIRGINIA. 


Hillaville 

NorfolJc , 

Reliance 

liocky  Mount.. 

Scottsbiirg 

WiUia 


Blinn  Memorial  CoUege . . 
Divine  Providence  Academy . 
East  Texas  Normal  College . 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

I  Independent  Normal  College. 

Heame  Academy 

Summer  Hill  Select  School.. 
Whites boro  Normal  CoUege. 


Brigham  Young  Academy  . 


Falrview  Normal  School .... 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Shenandoah  Normal  College. 
. ;  Piedmont  Normal  College . . . 
.'  Scottsburg  Normal  College.. 

The  Mountain  Normal  School 


WEST  VIKOINTA. 


Fayette  ville.... 
Harpera  Ferry. . 
Summers  ville... 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

St.  Francis 


Fayetteville  Academy 

Storer  College 

Summersville  Normal  School 


National  German  American 
Teachers'  Seminary. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of 
the  Holy  Family. 


21 


18 


i92 


412   143 


20 

32 

281 

898 

80 

20 

30 

83 

53 

35 

41 

44 

45 

61 

58 

76 

170 

120 

91 

108 

76 

0 

174 


84 


276 


286  I 


14  :  ao 

13     23 
50  '  12 


10 


15  ,  17  I 
32  I  » 
145   106 


U  I  24 

82  i    0  I 
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Stadents. 

1 
■ 

In  bnsi- ,   In  high 

iiei»s    '     school 

conrso.     grades. 

1 

1 

i 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ChU- 
dren  in 

model 
school. 


Colored 

stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 


"I  " 


13il4     13     16  1718 


0  I 

'is' 


2  '. 

7  I 


5 
0 

2 
0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

36 

0 

^1 

0 


0    .... 

0      0  I 


12  ,     0 
20  1  21 


10   18     20 


14  I  61 


0       0 


80 


84 


I 


Gradu- 

^ 

atos 

i 

from 

p 

normal 

s 

>» 

course. 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1  -2 

i 

1 

^  {£ 

X 

Ss 

ai'aii'as 

»4 

I  I 


93 


38 


1,800 
120 

3,000 
400 


400 
2,000 


9,983 


0 
700 
250 


900 
200 


0 

5.000 

240 


1,200 
2,000 


II 

■e  S 

5" 
4% 

I  • 
HI 

«  C  S. 
0  3  a! 


36 


$16,000 
80,000 
25.000 
40,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


80,000 


1,000 
50,000 
7,500 
8,000 
6,000 
6.000 


5,000 

60.000 

6,000 


1^ 


ar 


$560 
0 


IS 


9H 


nil 

H 
99 


$32,000     179 

180 

'  181 

182 

183 

184 

...I  185 

0     186 


•I 


1,200 


0  I 

$35 

0 ! 


0  0 

8,515     100,000 


113,344 


187 


189 
190 
191 
192 
198 


194 
195 
196 


197 
198 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  inatitations  of  yariooi  classes  roportiDg  to  this  office  for  tlie  schoUstic  year 
ending  Jnne,  1897,  there  were  16;255,093  pnpils  enrolled^  Of  this  number  584,904, 
or  more  than  8i  per  cent,  were  secondary  students,  1.  e.,  students  who  had  passed 
beyond  the  eight  grades  of  the  common  school  course  and  were  pursuing  studies 
Qsnally  taught  in  the  four  years  high-school  courses.  This  was  a  gain  of  25,901  in 
the  number  of  secondary  students  over  the  preceding  year,  or  more  than  4^  per  cent. 
The  secondary  students  were  distributed  among  eight  classes  of  institutions,  as 
follows : 


Institntions. 


Pablio  high  schools 

Pablic  normal  schools 

Pablic  oniTersities  and  colleges  . 

Private  high  schools , 

Private  normal  schools 

Private  uniTeraities  and  colleges. 

Wvate  colleges  for  women 

Maniial-tiaiiung  schools , 


ToUl. 


Hales. 


173,445 
1,637 
4,388 

53,218 
4,086 

27.956 


Females. 


2,059 


267.289 


235,988 
3,608 
1,493 

54,415 
2,899 

13,153 
4,700 
1,359 


317. 615 


Total. 


409,433 
5,146 
5,881 

107.633 

7,585 

41,100 

4,700 

3,418 


584,004 


The  secondary  students  in  public  high  schools,  and  in  private  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  seminaries  numbered  517,066,  or  more  than  88  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
her  of  secondary  students  enumerated  in  the  above  table.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  many  students  pur- 
■Qing  secondary  studies  because  high  schools  are  not  accessible.  Could  these  scat- 
Uring  students  bo  enumerated,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  aggregate  of  secondary 
students  in  the  United  States  would  reach  a  figure  considerably  above  600,000.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  the  77,746  students  enrolled  in  commercial  schools  and 
business  colleges  are  not  included  in  this  table,  although  many  of  the  branches 
taught  in  these  institutions  are  equivalent  to  high-school  studies;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  students  who  spend  only  three  or  four  months  in  a  commercial  school  should 
Dot  be  given  the  standing  of  students  who  enroll  for  the  year  in  the  secondary 
school. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  statistics  of  the  7,209  public  aud 
private  high  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  scholastic  year  189^97.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  growth  of  this  class  of  schools  for  a  period  covering  the  past 
eight  years : 


Year  re- 

PabUc. 

Private 

1                    Totol. 

ported. 

Schools. 

Teach, 
ers. 

StadenU. 

SchooU. 

Teach' 
ers. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Students. 

1889-90 

1889-91 

1891-92 

MB2-93 

18»^ 

1894^ 

18K-96 

1816^ 

2,526 
2.771 
8,085 
8,218 
8,964 
4,712 
4.OT4 
6.109 

9,120 
8,270 
9,564 
10,141 
12,120 
14,122 
15,700 
16,809 

202,963 
211,596 
289,556 
254,023 
289,274 
850,099 
880,493 
400,483 

1,682 
1,714 
1,550 
1.575 
1.082 
2,180 
2,106 
2,100 

7,200 
6,231 
7,093 
7,199 
8,000 
8,559 
8,752 
0,574 

94,931 
98,400 
100,739 
102,376 
118,645 
118,847 
106,654 
107,633 

4,158 
4,485 
4,586 
4,793 
5,046 
6,892 
7.088 
7,209 

16.829 
li501 
16.657 
17,340 
20,129 
22,681 
24,452 
26.383 

297,894 
800,996 
840,295 
356,398 
407,919 
468,446 
487,147 
517,066 

sd97- 


-118 
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Tho  increase  in  the  total  number  of  secondary  8 tndents  in  pnblic  and  private  high 
schools  in  eight  years  has  been  more  than  73  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  number  in 
pnblic  high  schools  being  nearly  102  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  private  high 
schools  and  academies  was  only  13  per  cent.  The  relative  progress  of  pnblic  and 
private  high  schools  for  tbe  past  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  whieh 
gives  the  proportion  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students  in  each  of  tbe  two  classes: 


Year  reported. 

Per  cent  of  nomber 
of  schooU. 

Per  cent  of  namber 
ofteaohen. 

Per  cent  of  namber 
of  stodenta. 

Pablic. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

1889-90 • 

W.75 
61.78 
68.19 
66. 2» 
66.67 
68.37 
70.25 
70.87 

80.25 
88.32 

83.81 
83.77 
88.88 
81.68 
28.75 
29.13 

55.85 

57.08 
57.42 
60.25 
60.21 
62.26 
64.21 
63.71 

44.15 
42.97 
^58 

89.75 
89.79 
87.74 
85.79 
86.29 

68.13 
68.25 
70.40 
70  78 
70.91 
74.74 
78.11 
79.18 

81.87 

18U0-91 - 

8L74 

1891-92 

281 6t 

1892-93 

29.3 

189H-94         - 

28. 09 

1894-95 

35. 98 

1895-9S 

2L8t 

1896-97 

20.83 

In  1890  about  68  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high 
schools  and  acaclemies  belonged  to  the  public  high  schools,  and  nearly  32  i>er  cent 
to  the  private  institutions;  in  1897  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  public  high. 
schools  had  increased  to  over  79  per  cent,  while  less  than  21  per  cent  belonged  to 
the  private  schools. 

Tbis  Bureau  began  to  collect  tbe  statistics  of  private  high  schools^  aeademiesy  and 
seminaries  in  1871,  and  of  city  high  schools  in  1876.  It  was  not  until  188&-90  IJurt 
an  attempt  was  made  to  include  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  number  of  public  and  private  high-school 
students  to  the  population  each  year  for  twenty-six  years : 

^"^umher  of  secondary  studenis  in  public  and  private  high  achooU, 


1871.... 

1872 

187:i.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1H82-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1880-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
189U-01. 
1891-02. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 


Year. 


Seooodary  stndenta. 


In  public 

bi>jh 
schools. 


22.982 

24,!n>6 

28,  124 

27,163 

26,6U9 

36,594 

89,581 

34,672 

35. 307 

70,  241 

80,004 

116,009 

125  542 

a  202,  90:1 

211.596 

239,556 

254.023 

289.274 

350,000 

380,493 

409.433 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


0.061 
.054 
.059 
.056 
.053 
.071 
.074 
.063 
.063 
.122 
.136 
.194 
.205 

a. 824 
.331 
.369 
.383 
.425 
.509 
.539 
.573 


In  private 

l»iKh 

schools. 


38,280 

48,660 

56,640 

61,860 

68,580 

73,740 

73,560 

73,620 

74,160 

75,840 

80,160 

88,020 

95,280 

97,020 

86,400 

83,160 

69,600 

79,440 

94.931 

98.400 

100.739 

102, 375 

118.646 

118.347 

106,654 

107,633 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


a097 
.120 
.137 
.145 
.157 
.164 
.160 
.155 
.162 
.151 
.166 
.168 
.174 
.173 
.150 
.143 
.116 
.130 
.152 
.154 
.156 
.164 
.174 
.172 
.151 
.151 


lubotb 
ciasava  of 
sohoola. 


Perceot 

of  popa- 

UticA. 


96,722 

a»5 

98.485 

.114 

101,  744 

.214 

101,323 

.2« 

102  449 

.204 

116,754 

.937 

128,501 

.319 

129.952 

.137 

132. 327 

.219 

156.611 

.273 

163,164 

.218 

185.  6U9 

.319 

204.962 

.335 

297,894 

.479 

309,  !«6 

.485 

840,295 

.SM 

366,398 

.SX7 

407,919 

.09 

468.446 

.« 

487, 147 

.«9 

617,066 

.7M 

*lE"*u  J®I?*  ^  *?*^  **"^y  ***•  pupUs  in  pnblic  city  high  schools  are  given.    From  1890  onwazA  Ol 
public  high  schools  are  included. 
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Prior  to  1890  the  number  of  stadeats  reported  by  a  large  number  of  tho  private 
high  schools  included  the  whole  number  in  uttendonot),  the  elementary  pupils  as 
well  as  the  secondary  students.  For  tho  pa^t  eight  years  the  two  classes  have  been 
reported  Beparately,  and  as  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  secondary  study 
is  also  given  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  exclude  from  the  enumeration  all  pupils 
below  the  high-school  grades.  Taking  tho  reports  from  1890  to  1897  as  a  basis,  the 
number  of  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  from  1871  to  1889  has  been 
carefully  estimated  for  each  year,  and  the  corrected  figures  are  given  in  the  above 
Uble. 

Public  High  Schools. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  this  office  for  a  number  of  years  to  examine  separately 
the  statistics  of  pnblio  high  schools  and  of  private  high  schools,  aca<lemles,  and 
seminaries,  and  finally  to  combine  the  results  in  a  statistical  review  of  secondary 
schools.  In  this  chapter  tables  1  to  15,  inclusive,  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  of 
public  high  schools,  tables  16  to  29  relate  exclusively  to  private  high  schools  and 
academies,  while  tables  30  to  38  combine  the  statistics  of  public  and  privato  high 
schools.  Tables  39  and  40  show  the  distribution  of  secondary  students  by  States  in 
the  various  classes  of  institutions. 

This  office  received  reports  from  5,109  public  high  schools  for  the  scholastic  year 
ending  June,  1897,  a  gain  of  135  schools  over  the  preceding  year.  Only  914  of  these 
schools  are  reported  as  independent,  while  4,195  belong  to  city  or  village  systems  of 
public  schools.  Of  the  latter  number  627  are  in  cities  which  have  8,000  population 
or  over.  The  914  independent  public  high  schools  are  generally  outside  the  cities 
or  villages. 

It  is  shown  in  Table  I  that  there  were  16,809  teachers  instructing  the  secondary 
students  in  tho  public  high  schoole,  the  number  of  men  being  7,658  and  tho  number 
of  women  9,151.  The  teachers  whose  time  was  wholly  employed  in  instructing 
elementary  pupils  in  many  of  tho  schools  a*'e  not  here  included. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  was  409,433,  a  gain  of  28,940  over  the  previous 
year.  There  were  173,445  malo  students,  or  42.36  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and 
235,988  females,  or  57.64  per  cent  of  the  total.  More  than  half  the  secondary  students, 
or  210,538,  were  in  the  States  of  tho  North  Central  Division,  where  there  were  2,784 
public  high  schools.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  126,399  secondary  students, 
while  the  three  remaining  divisions  had  72,496.  The  State  of  New  York  alone  had 
38,957  secondary  students,  Ohio  37,958,  Illinois  31,909,  Massachusetts  31,360,  Michi- 
gan 25,74.5,  Iowa  24,626,  Pennsylvania  24,044.  In  the  colored  high  schools  of  the 
two  Southern  divisions  and  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  other  divisions  tbero 
were  5,477  colored  secondary  students.  The  elementary  students  in  lower  grades 
attached  to  the  high  schools,  i.  e  ,  all  below  tho  secondary  grades,  numbered  138,061 
for  the  United  States— 67,981  males  and  70,080  females. 

STUDENTS   AND   COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

The  number  of  students  reported  by  the  principals  as  known  to  be  preparing  for 
collego  was  49,850,  or  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  students. 
Of  this  number  27,115  were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course  and  22,735  for 
college  scicntitio  courses,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  following  table  is  a  synopsis 
showiug  the  number  and  per  cent  of  students  in  certain  courses  and  studies. 
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Students  in  certain  oounes  and  stndiee  in  pnblic  high  eehooU. 


Courses,  studies,  etc 


Students  praparinfc  for  college: 

Classical  course 

Scientific  courses 

Total  preparing  for  college 

Oradnating  in  1897 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu- 
ating class  a 

Students  in- 
Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Khetoric 

History  (other  than  United  States) 


Number 
students. 


27,115 
22,736 


49,850 


50,042 
14,  Ml 

198.014 
12,810 
28.098 
60,872 

227,084 

109.362 
10,040 
17,230 
86,855 
86.170 

103,920 
18,929 

126,252 
11,857 

140,207 

140,424 


Percent 
to  total 
number 
second- 
ary 

students. 


6.62 
5.65 


12.17 


12.22 

29.26 

48.36 

8.13 

6.86 

12.42 

55.46 

26.71 

2.45 

4.21 

21.09 

8.83 

25.88 

4.62 

30.84 

2.90 

84.24 

35.76 


Male 
students. 


13,546 
12,461 


26,007 


18,261 

6,605 

78.643 

7,115 

9,338 

19.689 

97.240 

45,192 

4,906 

6,528 

36,811 

15,485 

44,169 

7,766 

53,738 

4.858 

57,056 

60,587 


Per  cent 

to  total 

number 

male 

students. 


7.81 
7.18 


14.99 


10.53 

36.66 

45.34 

4.10 

5.38 

11.85 

56.06 

26.06 

2.86 

8.76 

21.22 

8.93 

25.47 

4.48 

80.98 

2.51 

82.90 

34.35 


Female 
students. 


18,569 
10,374 


23,843 


81,781 

7,946 

119,371 
5,696 
18.760 
31,183 
129,844 
64,160 
5.074 
10,702 
49,544 
20,685 
69,751 
11,163 
72,514 
7,499 
83,151 
86,837 


Pvr  omt 
to  total 
number 


stodenta- 


5.75 
4.» 


laio 


13.47 

25.00 

50.56 

2.41 

7.06 

13.21 

56.02 

27.19 

2.15 

4.53 

20.00 

a77 

25.22 

4.73 

S.18 

85.24 
30.80 


a  Per  cent  to  number  of  graduates. 

The  above  table  sliows  that  \?hile  the  per  cent  of  mole  students  preparing  for 
college  was  about  15,  the  number  of  female  students  preparing  for  college  was  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  female  students.  The  number  of  graduates  from 
the  public  high  schools  in  1897  was  50,042,  or  over  12  per  cent  of  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary students.  There  were  18,261  male  graduates,  or  about  10^  per  cent  of  the 
male  students,  and  31,781  female  graduates,  or  13^  per  cent  of  the  female  students. 
Of  the  total  number  graduating  14,641  had  declared  their  intention  of  going  to  col- 
lege; i.  e.,  a  little  more  than  29  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  college  preparatory 
students.  More  than  36^  per  cent  of  the  male  graduates  had  prepared  for  coUego 
and^xactly  25  per  cent  of  the  female  graduates. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2  shows  that  there  were  8,661  public  high  school  students 
receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics  in  1896-97. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  each  of  the  leading  high-school  studies  is  given 
in  Tables  3  to  8,  inclusive.  The  above  synopsis  gives  the  total  number  in  each 
study  and  the  per  cent  to  the  total  number.  Thus  there  were  198,014  pursuing 
Latin,  or  48.36  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  secondary  students.  The  nnmber 
of  boys  studying  Latin  was  78,643,  or  45.34  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  in 
the  public  high  schools,  while  the  number  of  girls  studying  this  language  was 
119,371,  or  50.58  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  female  secondary  stndents. 

Latin  was  taught  in  4,228  of  the  5,109  public  high  schools  and  Greek  in  only  930, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Table  3.  It  is  shown  lor  succeeding  tables  that  French  was 
taught  in  748  schools,  German  in  1,366,  algebra  in  5,061,  geometry  in  4,499,  trigo- 
nometry in  750,  astronomy  in  1,211,  physics  in  4,284,  chemistry  in  1,792,  phyoicml 
geography  in  4,142,  geology  in  1,168,  physiology  in  '4,016,  psychology  in  840,  rhetoric 
in  4,408,  and  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  4,326  schools. 

Table  9  gives  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  students  in  the  public  high  sehools 
of  each  State,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students  and  the  per 
cent  of  graduates  to  the  whole  number  of  secondary  students  in  each  State.  Tables 
10  and  11  give  the  per  cent  of  students  in  each  study  to  the  total  nnmber  in  the 
public  high  schools  in  each  State. 
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Since  1890  there  has  been  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
students  in  the  pnblie  high  schools.  In  1890  the  per  cent  of  female  stndents  was 
57.33,  and  for  1897  it  is  57.64.  In  1893-93  the  per  cent  of  female  stndents  was  59.90, 
hot  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  readjustment  toward  the  proportion  of 
eight  years  ago.  The  percentages  of  male  and  female  students  for  each  of  the  last 
eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Per  cent  of  total  number  secondary  student*  in  puhHo  high  schools  in  certain  courses  and 

studies,  etc* 


StndenU  and  studies. 


1889-90.  1890-91.  1891-92.  1892-93.  1893-94.  1894-95.  1895-90.  1890-97. 


Hales.... 
Femalos  . 


Preparing    for    college,  classical 

eonrse 

Preparing  for  college,  sciontiflc 


Total  preparing  for  college  . 


42.87 
57.33 


7.38 
7.00 


14.44 


10.78 


Graduates 

Oradoates  prepared  for  college  a 

"-^- 

Greek 

French , 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 22.21 

Chemistry 10.10 

Physical  geography 


34.09 
3.05 
5.84 
10.51 
45.40 
21.33 


Geology  . 

Physiology 

Payehology 

Rhetoric 

History   (other  than   United 
Sutes) 


27.81 


40.27 
59.78 


0.04 
5.80 


40.59 
59.41 


40.10 
59.90 


6.33 
6.90 


11.84       13.23       14.60 


7.50 
7.10 


12.  CO  i     11.48       12.60 
28.58  <    32.44       29.97 


41.20 
8.00 
5.70 
15.92 
52.20 
24.60 


24.00 
10.20 


2&20 


38.88 
8.08 
5.18 
10.48 
48.93 
23.71 
2.37 


22.82 
10.17 


80.97 


43.06 
3.40 
6.42 
11.02 
52.88 
26.00 
2.73 


23.27 
10.00 


33.88 


40.45 
50.55 


7.87 
6.43 


14.80 


12.00 
26.70 

44.78 
8.33 
6.81 
11.77 
56.14 
27.20 
8.93 


25.29 
10.81 


36.48 


41.15 
58.85 


7.53 
6.22 


13.75 


12.11 
28.08 

43.97 
8.10 
6.52 

11.40 

54.27 

25.34 
2.53 
4.79 

22.77 
9.15 

23.88 
5.00 

29.95 
2.74 

82.05 

84.33 


41.51 
58.40 


7.68 
6.14 


13.82 


12.05 
29.28 

46.18 
8.11 
6.99 

12.00 

54.64 

26.23 
2.48 
4.40 

22.08 
8.95 

25.54 
4.80 

81.94 
8.00 

82.34 

85.28 


42.36 
57.64 


6.62 
5.55 


12.17 


12.22 
29.26 

48.36 
3.13 
6.86 

12.42 

55.46 

26.71 
2.45 
4.21 

21.09 
8.88 

25.88 
4.62 

30.84 
2.90 

34.24 

36.76 


a  Per  cent  to  total  nnmber  graduates. 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of 
stndents  preparing  for  college  in  the  past  eight  years.  In  1889-90  the  per  cent  of 
secondary  stndents  preparing  for  college  was  14.44,  while  in  1896-97  the  per  cent 
was  reduced  to  12.17.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  graduates  has  increased 
fi-om  10.78  per  cent  in  1889-90  to  12.22  per  cent  in  1896-97. 

While  the  public  high  schools  have  had  a  wonderful  growth  in  numbers  in  the 
past  eight  years,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  have  gained  strength  in  other 
directions.  Many  hundreds  of  schools  which  formerly  offered  courses  of  study  made 
np  of  elementary  and  secondary  branches  now  confine  their  instruction  strictly  to 
high-school  studies.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
stndents  pursuing  these  secondary  studies.  The  above  table  shows  that  in  1890 
the  per  cent  of  students  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin  was  34.69,  while  in  1897  it  had 
increased  to  48.36.  The  per  cent  studying  algebra  increased  from  45.40  in  1890  to 
55.46  in  1897.  llie  per  cent  in  geometry  increased  from  21.33  per  cent  to  26.71  and 
in  history  other  than  that  of  the  United  States  from  27.31  in  1890  to  35.76  in  1897. 
The  number  of  students  studying  German  in  1890  was  10.51  per  cent  of  the  whole 
nnmber  of  high- school  stndents,  while  in  1897  it  was  12.42.  There  was  also  a 
marked  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  students  in  French. 

Table  12  is  a  summary  by  States  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  students  belonging 
to  the  627  public  high  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over.  These  schools 
had  5,920  teachers  and  181,410  students.  As  shown  by  Table  14,  these  schools  had  an 
average  of  9.4  teachers  to  a  school,  30.6  students  to  a  teacher,  and  289.3  stndents  to 
a  BOhool.  r^^^^T 
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Tablo  13  shows  that  the  4,483  public  high  schools  not  in  citioB  of  8,000  population 
and  over  had  10,889  teachers  and  228,023  BtudeDts.  Table  14  shows  that  in  these 
schools  there  wan  an  average  of  2.4  teachers  to  a  school,  20.9  students  to  a  teacher, 
and  50  9  students  to  a  high  school. 

The  contrast  between  the  city  high  schools  and  those  outside  of  the  cities  is  still 
greater  in  certain  States.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  number  of  students  to  a 
city  high  school  is  389.7;  in  Rhode  Island,  348.9;  in  Massachusetts,  333.8;  in  Illinois, 
356;  ill  Michigan,  350.8;  in  Minnesota,  405.7,  and  in  Missouri,  437.5.  In  other  States 
in  which  the  large  cities  have  only  one  or  two  high  schools  each  the  averages  are 
even  larger  than  those  given  above.  The  average  number  of  students  to  the  high 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  603.3,  or  2,413  secondary  students  in  the  4 
high  schools.  In  California  the  15  high  schools  in  the  cities  have  6,337  students,  or 
an  average  of  422.5  to  a  school. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

It  is  shown  in  Table  15  that  4,111  of  the  5,109  public  high  schools  have  libraries 
aggreg.ating  2,209,189  volumes,  or  an  average  of  537  volumes  to  a  school.  The  value 
of  grounds,  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  reported  by  4,159  schools  was 
$76,046,868,  or  an  average  of  $18,285  to  the  school. 

Only  1,912  public  high  schools  reported  the  amount  of  their  income  from  pubUe 
funds.  The  aggregate  amount  reported  by  these  schools  was  $4,161,775,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $2,176.59  to  the  school.  As  4,195  of  the  public  high  schools  are  departmeots 
of  city  or  village  systems  it  was  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  them  to  make  a 
separate  financial  showing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  public  funds  received  by 
the  schools  not  reporting  this  item  would  average  considerably  more  than  the 
$2,176.59  to  the  school. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income  from  tuition 
fees  was  1,700,  and  the  aggregate  amount  received  by  these  schools  from  this  source 
was  $500,263.  It  may  be  noted  that  $309,208  of  this  sum  was  received  by  427  public 
high  Hchools  in  the  two  Southern  divisions.  Only  200  public  high  schools  received 
part  of  their  support  from  productive  funds,  such  receipts  aggregating  $208,648.  Of 
the  number  of  schools  reporting  their  whole  income  868  reported  the  receipt  of 
$1,479,248  without  stating  the  source.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  this  sum  should 
be  credited  to  Stat«,  city,  and  county  aid. 

Tho  total  income  of  the  2,225  schools  reporting  this  item  was  $6,349,934,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  $2,854  to  the  school. 

Private  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Tho  statistics  of  the  2,100  private  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  reporting 
to  this  office  for  the  year  1896-97  are  summarized  in  Tables  16  to  29,  inclusive.  These 
tables  from  16  to  26  are  similar  in  form  to  Tables  1  to  11,  which  summarize  the  statis- 
tics of  public  high  schools,  and  the  two  series  may  be  compared  with  each  other. 
Table  27  may  also  be  compared  with  Table  15.  Table  30  is  a  comparative  showing 
of  the  average  numbers  of  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 

Table  16  shows  that  there  were  2,100  schools  reporting,  only  six  less  than  the 
number  reporting  the  previous  year;  that  these  schools  had  9,574  teachers  instmctuig 
secondary  students,  an  increase  of  822,  and  that  these  schools  had  107,633  secondary 
students,  an  increase  of  only  979.  There  was  a  decrease  of  447  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  194  in  the  South  Atlantic,  388  in  the  South  Central.  There  was  an  increase 
of  1,9-11  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  67  in  the  Western  Division.  There  were  2,0U 
colored  secondary  students,  1,643  of  them  in  private  high  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States.  The  number  of  elementary  pupiU 
reported  by  the  2,100  schools  was  124,502. 
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STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF   STUDY. 


The  number  of  students  preparing  for  college  was  30,330,  or  a  little  more  than  28 
per  cen  t  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  secondary  staden  ts  in  these  private  schools.  Of  these 
college  preparatory  students  19,078  were  preparing  for  the  coUege  classical  course, 
and  11,252  for  scieDtific  courses  in  colleges  and  schools  of  technology.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  17.  It  also  appears  that  20,300  of  the  college  preparatory  students  were 
males,  or  nearly  67  per  cent  of  the  total  number  preparing  for  college,  although  the 
secondary  students  in  these  institutions  are  almost  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  The 
nnmber  of  graduates  from  these  schools  in  1897  was  11,772,  or  nearly  11  per  cent  of 
the  secondary  students  enrolled,  and  of  these  graduates  5,511  had  prepared  to  enter 
college.  The  last  column  of  Table  17  shows  that  in  this  class  of  schools  there  were 
6,648  students  in  military  tactics.         • 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  each  high  school  study  in  these  private  schools  in  each 
State  is  given  in  Tables  18  to  23,  inclusive,  while  the  percentages  of  students  in 
certain  courses  and  studies  are  shown  in  Tables  24,  25,  and  26.  The  following  table 
is  a  synopsis  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  students  by  sex  in  college  prepara- 
tory courses,  and  in  the  leading  high  school  studies  in  private  institutions  of  secondary 
grade  in  the  United  States: 

Students  in  cei'tain  eoursea  and  studies  in  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Conrseii,  Btadies,  etc. 


Per  cent 
to  total 
number 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Number 

Male 

to  total 

num  ber 

male 

Female 

to  total 
number 
female 

students. 

second- 

students. 

students. 

ary 
students. 

students. 

students. 

19,078 

17.72 

12,414 

23.32 

6,664 

12.25 

11,252 

10.45 

7.886 

14.82 

3.966 

6.18 

30,330 

28.17 

20,300 

38.14 

10,030 

18.43 

11,772 

10.93 

6,130 

11.52 

5,642 

10.37 

5,511 

46.81 

8,588 

58.53 

1.923 

84.08 

60,236 

46.67 

27,821 

52.28 

22.414 

41.19 

10,995 

10.22 

8,978 

16.87 

2,017 

8.71 

23,  498 

21.83 

8,551 

16.07 

14,947 

27.47 

20,279 

18.84 

10,843 

20.37 

0.436 

17.34 

63,  274 

49.50 

28,779 

54.08 

24,495 

45.02 

26,  316 

24.45 

15,041 

28.26 

11,  275 

2a.  72 

5,869 

5.45 

3,677 

6.91 

2,192 

4.03 

8,033 

7.46 

2,591 

4.87 

6,442 

10.00 

21,638 

20.14 

10,787 

20.27 

10,851 

19.94 

11,291 

10.49 

5,491 

10.32 

5,806 

10.66 

23,  478 

21.81 

10, 798 

20.29 

12.680 

23.30 

6,577 

6.11 

2,545 

4.78 

4.032 

7.41 

28,750 

26.71 

12,854 

24.15 

15,896 

29.21 

7,911 

7.35 

2,923 

5.49 

4.988 

9  17 

34,442 

32.00 

15, 820 

29.73 

18.622 

84,22 

40, 157 

87.31 

18,384 

84.51 

21,773 

40.01 

Students  preparing  for  college: 

dassical  course 

Scieniiflc  courses 

Total  preparing  for  college 

Graduating  in  1897 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu- 
ating class  a 

Students  in- 
Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

AlfTebra 

Gcvraietry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Pliy  sical  geography 

Gcologv    

Physiology 

Psy  chology 

Rhetoric 

History  (other  than  United  States) 


a  Per  cent  to  number  of  graduates. 

The  private  high  schools  were  preparing  28  per  cent  of  their  students  for  college, 
while  only  12  per  cent  of  the  students  of  public  high  schools  were  making  such 
preparation.  In  the  private  schools  46.67  per  cent  of  the  students  studied  Latin,  as 
against  48.36  per  cent  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  private  schools  10.22  per  cent 
stadied  Greek,  and  only  3.13  per  cent  in  the  public  schools;  21.83  per  cent  studied 
French  and  18.84  per  cent  studied  German,  as  compared  with  6.86  per  cent  French 
and  12.42  ]>er  cent  German  in  the  public  schools.  The  per  cent  studying  algebra  in 
the  private  schools  was  49.50,  while  it  was  55.46  for  the  public  high  schools.  The 
I>er  cent  in  geometry  was  24.45  for  the  private  schools  and  26.71  for  the  public 
schools.    In  other  studies  there  are  not  such  wide  variations.  ^^  , 
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The  above  table  also  shows  that  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
male  and  female  stadents  parsning  the  leading  studies.  For  example,  52.28  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  41.19  per  cent  of  the  females  studied  Latin;  16.07  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  27.47  per  cent  of  the  females  studied  French;  54.08  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  45.02  per  cent  of  the  females  studied  algebra;  28.26  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
20.72  per  cent  of  the  females  studied  geometry. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  progress  made  by  the  private  high  schools  and 
academies  in  the  past  eight  years  in  the  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of  students 
in  certain  courses  and  Btudies : 

Per  cent  of  total  number  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  in  certain 

courses  and  studies,  etc. 


Stndento  and  stndies. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

189»-«7. 

]i£]jes 

50.07 
49.93 

50.97 
49.03 

52.14 
47.86 

52.10 
47.90 

60.39 
49.61 

48.46 
61.54 

50.15 
49.85 

4flL44 

Fuu&los        ....................... 

60.56 

Preparing   for   college,   claasical 

17.54 
10.16 

13.62 
7.62 

15.87 
9.22 

15.60 
10.90 

16.36 
9.55 

17.30 
9.78 

18.60 
10.78 

17.72 

Preparing  for  college,    tcienaflc 

10.45 

Total  preparing  for  college  .. 

27.70 

21.24 

25.09 

20.50 

25.91 

27.08 

29.28 

28.17 

Graduates -•• 

8.50 

7.22 
61.87 

87.00 
8.00 
16.30 
15.10 
45.00 
19.60 

8.41 
61.68 

88.60 
8.48 
16.69 
14.45 
44.57 
19.66 
4.37 

8.70 
60.10 

89.23 
8.61 
18.47 
15.63 
42.75 
20.37 
6.76 

9.40 
50.39 

40.77 
9.04 
1&85 
15.25 
44.37 
20.54 
6.93 

10.11 
47.93 

43.14 

9.55 

19.38 

16.07 

46.88 

22.06 

5.39 

6.69 

20.82 

9.79 

18.15 

7.08 

22.34 

5.13 

29.12 

35.60 

10.58 
46.55 

46.36 

9.83 

2L81 

17.46 

49.22 

23.84 

5.61 

7.99 

2L02 

9.89 

22.77 

6.61 

28.01 

6.74 

32.01 

87.35 

10.93 

GraduAtea  nrenared  for  oolleiro  a. . . 

46w81 

8*°15.1S- 

81.32 
7.02 
17.03 
13.55 
87.12 
17.38 

46.67 

Greek 

10.21 

]«Yencli 

21.83 

German ••- 

18.84 

Alffebra 

49.50 

Geomelrv  •............•..>..... 

94.45 

6u45 

7.41 

Physics 

18.39 
8.59 

20.98 
10.60 

20.16 
9.83 

19.76 
9.94 

20.91 

10.32 

.... 

ao.14 

Chemistrv  .,-r»,..T,T, 

10l49 

2L81 

Geoloffy    

6  11 

Physiology 

26.71 

PsvcholofiTV  .................... 

7  35 

Khetorio 

32.00 

History  (other    than   United 
States.) 

28.98 

83.10 

82.22 

32.46 

84.07 

37.31 

a  Per  cent  to  total  number  graduates. 

It  appears  that  the  per  cent  of  graduates  has  increased  steadily  from  8.50  in  1890 
to  10.93  in  1897.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin  increased  from  31.32  to  46.67,  the 
per  cent  in  algebra  from  37.12  to  49.50,  and  the  per  cent  in  history  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States  from  28.98  to  37.31.  Here  are  indications  of  the  strengthening  of 
the  secondary  courses  of  study,  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  high  schools.  Mixed 
courses,  made  up  of  elementary  and  secondary  studies,  are  being  replaced  by  courses 
in  which  only  the  secondary  stndies  proper  are  included.  The  demand  for  the  better 
preparation  of  students  for  college  is  being  met  by  the  private  schools  of  secondary 
grade  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

Table  27  is  a  financial  exhibit  of  the  private  secondary  schools,  summarized  from 
the  returns  sent  to  this  office.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  scientific  appa- 
ratns,  etc.,  owned  by  1,505  of  these  schools,  was  $56,288,373,  or  an  average  of  about 
$37,400  to  the  school  reporting.  The  libraries  owned  by  1,445  schools  contained  aa 
aggregate  of  1,800,033  volumes.  Only  315  of  the  schools  received  aid  from  public 
funds,  amounting  to  $181,168.  Tuition  fees  received  by  1,319  schools  amounted  to 
$5,495,163.    The  amount  of  money  derived  from  productive  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
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331  schools  was  $1,866,181,  the  total  valne  of  the  endowments  of  347  schools  being 
reported  at  $41,609,365.  The  total  11  -^^me  of  1,897  of  the  2,100  schools  was  $8,676,284, 
or  an  average  of  $6,211  to  the  school.  Daring  the  year  185  schools  received  bene- 
factions amonnting  to  $627,524. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Religions  denominations  control  955  of  the  2,100  private  high  schools,  academies, 
and  seminaries  reporting  to  this  office.  In  these  denominational  schools  there  were 
50,875  students,  or  an  average  of  more  than  53  students  to  the  school.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  1,145  nonsectarian  schools  was  56,758,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
50  students  to  the  school.  From  tables  28  and  29,  which  show  the  number  of  schools 
in  each  State  controlled  by  each  religions  denomination,  the  following  statement  is 
coDdensed : 


Religious  denomination. 

Schools. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Students. 

Nonsectarian 

1,145 
332 
09 
72 
lU 
102 
62 
56 
40 
83 
46 

6,042 
1,602 
401 
348 
716 
418 
301 
213 
150 
146 
238 

56,758 
13,868 
6,806 

Bomin  Caiholie 

Btptitt 

Methodist 

5,404 
6,123 
4,022 
4,300 

luisconsl 

PretbTterian 

Friends 

Congregational 

2,870 

HetEo^st  EDiseoDai  Sonth 

2,603 

Lutheran 

1,791 

3,288 

Total 

2,100 

9,574 

107,633 

Table  43  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  2,100  private  schools  and  shows  what 
religions  denomination  controls  each  school. 

PcBUc  AND  Private  Secondary  Schools. 

In  the  preceding  pages  certain  comparisons  have  been  made  between  public  and 
private  secondary  schools.  These  comparisons  have  been  made  between  these  two 
classes  of  schools  in  each  State  and  are  presented  in  table  30. 

Public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  doing  practically  the  same  work.  They 
maintain  similar  courses  of  study,  covering  about  the  same  length  of  time.  An 
examination  of  tables  42  and  43,  column  19,  will  show  that  a  mi^jority  of  these 
schools  require  four  years'  study  before  graduation  and  that  very  few  of  the  schools 
offer  courses  of  less  than  three  years. 

The  statistics  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  combined  in  tablbs  31 
to  38,  inclusive.  It  is  shown  in  table  31  that  the  7,209  schools  Lad  26,383  instructors 
of  secondary  students  and  517,066  secondary  students.  Of  these  secondary  students 
226,663,  or  43.84  per  cent,  were  males  and  290,403,  or  56.16  per  cent,  were  females. 
Table  32  shows  that  80,180,  or  15.51  per  cent,  of  the  secondary  students  were  pre- 
paring for  college;  46,193  were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course,  and  33,987 
for  college  scientific  courses.  The  graduates  for  1897  numbered  61,814,  or  nearly  12 
per  cent,  of  the  secondary  students,  and  20,152,  or  32.60  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
had  prepared  for  college. 
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Students  in  certain  oour$e$  and  studies  in  puhlio  and  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Courses,  studies,  etc. 


Students  preparing  for  college: 

Classfcsl  course 

Scientific  courses 

Total  preparing  for  college 

Graduating  in  1807 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradu* 

alingclassa 

Students  in- 
Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Afttrouomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

rhyslcal  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

PHVchology 

Rhetoric 

History  (other  than  United  States) 


Number 
students. 


4ft.  193 
33,987 


80,180 


61.814 
20,152 

248, 250 
23,805 
51,506 
71, 151 

280,  a58 

135,668 
15,909 
25,263 

107,993 
47. 461 

127, 398 
25,5u6 

155,002 
19,768 

174.649 

186, 581 


Percent 
to  total 
number 
second- 
ary 
students. 


8.94 
6.57 


15.51 


U.96 

83.60 

48.01 

4.60 

9.98 

13.76 

54.22 

26.24 

3.08 

4.89 

20.89 

9.18 

24.64 

4.93 

29.98 

3.82 

33.78 

86.08 


Hale 
students. 


25.960 
20,347 


46.307 


24,891 

10,283 

106,466 

16,093 

17,889 

80,532 

126,019 

60,233 

8,648 

9,119 

47,598 

20,976 

54,967 

10, 311 

66,592 

7,281 

72,876 

77,971 


Percent 

to 
number 

male 
students. 


1L45 
8.98 


20.43 


10.61 

42.16 

46.97 

7.10 

7.89 

13.47 

55.60 

26.57 

8.81 

4.02 

21.00 

9.25 

24.25 

4.56 

29.38 

3.21 

82.15 

84.40 


FemalA 
students. 


20.238 
13,640 


33,873 


87,423 
9.809 

141,785 

7,712 

83,707 

40, 619 

154.339 
75.433 
7.206 
16.144 
60,395 
96,485 
72,431 
15,105 
88.410 
12.487 

101,773 

108,610 


Per  cut 
to 

nnnbflr 

fentsie 

studeats. 


197 
4.69 


U.« 


1181 
3137 

48.82 

If* 

11.  ei 
11  fi 

53  U 
2S.«8 
IM 
6lM 

IB.  81 

lis 

24.M 
59 

8144 
4.31 

3S.tf 
37.40 


a  Per  cent  to  total  number  of  graduates. 

Tho  above  synopsis  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  stadents,  male  and  female, 
in  college  preparatory  courses,  as  well  as  the  number  and  per  cent  in  the  16  leading 
high-school  studies.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  greater  proportion  of  male  stu- 
dents study  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  while  a  greater  proportion 
of  female  studentn  study  Latin,  French,  astronomy,  physiology,  rhetoric,  and  history. 

Tables  33  to  38,  inclusiyo,  show  tho  number  of  students  in  each  State  in  each  of 
the  IG  studies,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  studies  are  taught.  Tbns, 
Latiu  was  taught  in  6,112  schools,  while  Greek  was  taught  in  only  1,938;  French  was 
taught  in  1,869  schools  and  German  in  2,492;  algebra  was  taught  in  7,055  schools, 
geometry  in  6,282,  and  trigonometry  in  1,554;  astronomy  was  taught  in  2,011  schools, 
physirs  in  5,778,  chemistry  in  2,757,  physical  geography  in  5,616,  geology  in  1,817, 
physiology  in  5,477,  psychology  in  1,535,  rhetoric  in  6,148,  and  history,  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  in  6,063  schools. 

If  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  more  important  high-school  studies  has 
increased  from  year  to  year,  this  would  indicate  that  the  schools  are  becomiog 
stronger  by  insisting  upon  strict  adherence  to  well-selected  courses  from  which  mere 
elementary  studies  have  been  eliminated.  The  following  table  serves  to  illustrate 
the  growth  of  the  schools  in  this  regard  since  1890: 
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Per  cent  of  total  number  $econdary  »tudent$  in  public  and  private  high  sohooU  and  academiee 
in  certain  ooureee  and  8iudie$f  etc. 


Students  and  studies. 


1889-90.  1890-91. 


1891-92, 


1893-93 


1893-94. 


1894-96. 


189&-99.  1896-97. 


Males.... 
Feoudes. 


Preparing  for  college,  classical 
coarse 

Preparing  for  college,  scientific 
ooorses 


46.08 
64.97 


10.81 
8. 06 


43.67 
645.  :;3 


44.01 
65.09 


48.62 
56.38 


48.39 
66.61 


48.00 
67.00 


48.40 
66.60 


43.84 
60.16 


TotAi  preparing  for  college . 


Gradnatea 

Graduates  prepared  for  college  a. . . 
Studying— 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry , 

Physical  geography 

G*?ology 

Phy«ioTogy 

Psychology 

Khetoric 

Historv  (other  than  United 
States)  


18.66 
"l0.1i5^ 


33.62 
4.82 
9.41 
11.48 
42.77 
20.07 


21.36 
9.62 


27.83 


8.45 
'6.38 


9.18 
7.69 


9.90 
a23 


10.84 
7.38 


10.00 
7.11 


10.06 
7.16 


8.94 
6  67 


14.83 


16.77 


18.12 


17.67 


17.11 


17.21 


16.61 


10.61 
35.74 

89.80 
4.66 
0.06 
16.68 
40.89 
23.04 


10.87 
89.16 

38.80 
4.68 
8.69 
11.61 
47.66 
22.62 
2.96 


11.46 
86.63 

41.94 
4.92 
9.94 
13.00 
49.1»2 
24.86 
3.61 


11.88 
80.92 

43.69 
4.99 
10.31 
12.78 
62.71 
26.26 
8.80 


23.06 
10.37 


22.04 
10.06 


22.26 
9.98 


24.02 
10.81 


29.77 


31.36 


38.46 


86.78 


11.60 
82.44 

48.76 
4.73 
9.77 

12.68 

62.40 

24.61 
8.26 
6.27 

22.16 
9.81 

22.44 
6.62 

28.03 
3.85 

31.81 

34.66 


11.73 
82.69 

46.22 

4.68 

10.13 

18.20 

63.46 

26.71 

8.16 

6.19 

21.86 

9.15 

24.93 

6.20 

81.08 

8.82 

82.27 

86.73 


11.96 
83.60 

48.01 
i.tt0 
9.98 

13.76 

6122 

26.24 
8.08 
4.80 

20.89 
0.18 

24.64 
4.03 

20.98 
3. 82 

83.78 

36.08 


a  Per  cent  to  total  number  of  graduates. 
8KC0NDARY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED    STATES. 

The  distribation  of  secondary  stndents  among  eight  classes  of  institntions  is  shown 
in  the  brief  sammary  on  the  first  page  of  this  chapter.  The  total  number  of  such 
stndents  is  given  as  584,904,  of  which  number  the  public  and  private  high  schools 
reviewed  in  this  chapter  had  517,066.  The  distribution  of  secondary  stndents  in  the 
eight  classes  of  institutions  and  by  States  is  given  in  Tables  39  and  40.  It  is  shown 
that  there  were  420,459  of  these  students  in  public  institutions;  409,433  being  in 
public  high  schools;  5,881  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  public  universities,  and 
colleges,  and  5,145  in  public  normal  schools.  Of  the  164,445  secondary  stndents  in 
private  institutions,  107,633  were  in  private  high  schools,  academies, and  seminaries; 
45,809  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  private  nniversities  and  colleges;  7,585  in 
private  normal  schools,  and  3,418  in  manual  training  schools. 

Table  41  shows  the  number  of  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  of  population  in 
the  United  States  and  in  each  State.  For  the  whole  country  there  was  an  average 
of  a  little  over  8  such  students  to  1,000  inhabitants.  For  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
the  average  was  8.97;  for  the  South  Atlantic,  4.72;  for  the  South  Central,  4.92;  for 
the  North  Central,  10.59,  and  for  the  Western  Division,  8.35.  The  average  for  Maine 
was  17.77;  for  Iowa,  14.61;  for  Vermont,  14.59;  for  Massachusetts,  14.29;  for  New 
Hampshire,  14.14;  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  13.39;  for  Michigan,  12.72;  for  Ohio 
12.37,  and  for  Nebraska,  12.58. 

The  number  of  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  each 
State  is  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  41.  The  140,133  students  receiving  higher 
instruction  include  all  the  college  and  resident  graduate  students  in  universities  and 
colleges,  and  all  professional  students  in  theology,  medicine,  and  law  in  all  the 
institutions.  The  independent  professional  schools  are  included,  as  well  as  those 
classed  as  departments  of  universities.  Students  of  normal  schools  and  schools  of 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  surgery,  and  nurse  training  are  not  here  included. 

Table  42  contains  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  6,109  public  high  schools,  and 
Table  43  gives  similar  statistics  of  the  2,100  private  high  schools  and  academies 
and  other  institutions  for  private  secondary  instruction. 
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Table  1. — Puhlic  high  achoola — Number  of  achooU,  seoondarif  inatruclort,  aeeoniary 
Btudents,  and  elementary  pupile  in  1896-97, 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States... 

North  Atlantic  Di- 

Tision 

South  Atlantic  Diri- 

sion 

South  Central  Divi- 

sion 

North  Central  Divi- 

8lon 

Weatem  Division  . . . 

North  Atlantic  Di 
vision : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

»^hode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Col um. 
bia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina. . . . 

South  Carolina 

Georida 

Florida 

South  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  . 
North  Central  Divi 
sion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

IJUh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Secondary 
teachers. 


52 
50 

225 
14 
04 

344 
76 

251 


14 
41 

4 

64 
25 
12 
67 
100 
28 


53 

07 

52 

81 

18 

181 

43 

3 

2 


584 
845 
327 
285 
184 
102 
325 
180 
21 
20 
210 
174 

14 

2 

41 

7 

2 

2 

G 

7 

Zi 

12 

8C 


Secondary  students. 


Colored  stu-    |  Elementary  popUa, 


dents  (included 

in  preceding 

column). 


01 

70 

804 


58 

46 
456 

63 

105  174 
4051,070 
117  247 
458     404 


83 

122 

50 

00 

32 

260 

61 

4 

6 


560 
500 
307 
260 
172 
428 
317 
21 
28 
256 
247 

13 

2 

107 

7 

6 

14 
4 
0 

51 

22 
102 


140 
125 

1,260 
131 
270 

1,574 
864 
052 


33' 
60 

I 
55 

105' 
42! 
13, 
60 

110| 
28 


04 
80i 
67 
81 
61 
228 
45 
4 
1 


743 
350 
620 
585 
337 
288 
578 
320 
30 
38 
226 
200 


2 
11 
12 

4 
42 
26 
108 


48 
126 

00 
174 

74 

28 
140 
217 

64 


1771 
211| 
126' 
17  ll 
83; 

488; 

106 


1.400 


1,060' 

1,1671  1,585: 
13.030   17,421 

1.266     1,643 

2,609  8,427l 
17,866  21,001,  38;057i 

3,427     5,180     8,616: 

0,048!  14,006'  24,0441 


8,458 
2,752 
31, 360) 
2,0001 
6,126l 


485:        766,    1,251 
1,600;    1,787     3,427 


1, 575 
028; 

l,210l 
082' 
507 
460 

1,006 

637 

51 

66 

482 

456 

42 

8 

106 

10 

8 

25 

16 

13 

03 

48 

300 


024 
1,418 

510 

170 
1,068 
1,814 

532 


1,625 
2,061 
1,106 
1.411 
423 
4,637 
1,127 
85 

no 


16,  408 
0,447, 

12,545 

10. 052! 
6,830 
4,500 

10, 268! 

6,700 

872 

603 

4,085' 

4,707 

404 
103 

1,884 
75 
59 
261 
147 
108 

1,068 
632 

4,530 


1,489, 

2,050, 
789 
293' 

1,235! 

2,838 
704 


2.174, 
2,744 
1,441' 
1.740; 
1,002 
6,468' 
1,853 
145, 
0 


2,413 
3,468 
1,200 
472 
2,803 
4,652; 
1,236 


8,700 

4,805 

2,547 

3,151 

1,425| 

11, 105' 

2,480 

230 

110 


! 


21.550 

11, 897  j 

19, 364; 

14, 793: 

8,757 

6,050 

14,358 

10,030 

637 

817 

7,126 

6,852 

539 

11' 

2,761 

131 


184 
1,493 


6,254 


37, 958 
21.344! 
31,900, 
25,745! 
15, 587| 
10,550 
24.626 
16,820 
900 
1,420 
12,111 
11,559 

943 

220 

4,635 

206 

127 

650 

875 

202 

2,661 

1,521 

10,793 


0 
1 

64 
13 
5 
66 
38 
120 


Oi 
0 

215 

34 

5 

4 

29 

'1 


212 

172 

188 

86 

10 

12 

81 

193 

1 

1 

15 
123 

1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 


56     190 

95     106 

16j      40 

75 

20; 

32 

22 

0 

0 


830 

234 

276 

40 

0 

22 

47 

800 

0 

25' 
252 

0 

0 

28 

1 
0 

1 
1 
3 
7 

1 

4 


incindini;  all 

below  secondary 

grades. 


3 


80138,061 


47    25.983 

55    15,731 

27J  23, 4» 

46   71,338 
OS      l,54f 


93; 

Si 

175 


0 
P 

513 
105 
20 
4 
50 
98 


0 

2 

157 

27 

21 


516 
473 
109 
284 


164   6,856 

92'      670 

295   1,914 


0 
0 

728 
139 
25 


139 
8 


0 

1.843 

290 

859 

1,704 

2,363 

606 


-,.5Ij 
324j 
525 
497, 
1191 
336' 

8,073 
660 

1,1 


2,358 
613 

1,041 
970 


14,923 
1,329 
8,877 


I 


87 
581 

O 

1,884 

352 

478 

1,673 

2,445 

625 


1,274 

0 
3,507 
642 
837 
3,«7 
4,806 
1,321 


246       766;      734  ],500 

291,2,561,2,375'  4,936 

56|  1,045       983  2,008 

125i    200'  2,160  2,037|  4,197 


35, 

28, 

50 

0- 

0 


312;      214  538 

4,160,4,472      8,632 
764       725      1.489 


180 


542  9,160 
406  5,169 
"  8,543, 
3,959 
1,677 
1,158 
3,760 
1,608 
289 
173 
8,734 


464 
85 
19 
34 
78 

493 

1 

3 

40 

875 


1 
1 
86 
1 
0 
3 
1 
3 
9 
3 
6 


0 

0 

126 

21 

0 

0 

3 

233 

247 

70 

44 


Digitized  by 


Ga 


8.] 
5,315 
3,701 
4,110 
1.884 
1.187 
8,984 
1,448 
272 
178 
3,1 


0 
0 

174 

IT 

0 

0 

2 

193 

283 

77 

39 


tr: 


12 
180 


18.559 

10.484 

7.244 

8,068 

3,561 

2.345 

7,754 

2,954 

641 

846 

7,638 

1,851 

0 
0 


0 
8 
5 
428 
530 
147 
103 
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Table  2. — Pkblio  high  $ohooU — Number  of  secondary  students  in  college  preparatory 
courses;  number  of  graduates  and  college  preparatory  students  in  graduating  class  in 
1896-97, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States ....  13, 540 

Korth  AUantic  Divi- 
slon 

Sovtli  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion  

Bonth  Central  Divi- 
sion  

Korth  Central  Divi- 
•ion 

Weatem  Division. . . . 


Korth  Atlantic  Divi 
aion: 

Maine  

Kow  Hampfihire  . . 

"Vennont 

MaeaachnBetta .... 

Rhode  laland 

Conneotiont 

KewYork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantio  Divi- 
sion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Biatrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

QoorsiA 

norlda 

Sonth  Central  Divi- 
sion: 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

T<onisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory.. 
Hortii  Central  I»vi. 
sion: 

Ohio 

Tndlanft 

Illinois 

MJehigan 

VTisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Iftissonri 

Vorth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

liebraska 

TT^na^f 

Western  Division : 

MCoDtana 

"Wvoming 

Colorado 

17ew  Mexico 

Arixona 

•Utah 

Kenda 

Xdsho 

^Washington 


Secondary  students  preparing  for 
college. 


Classical  course. 


13.569 


C,374 
909 

4,273 
592 


Oregon 
Califon 


rorala. 


584 
191 
112 

2,316 
896 
898 

1,500 
296 
681 


81 
44 

78 
195 

54 

87 
204 
841 

15 


156 
186 

88 
195 

19 
478 
176 

10 
0 


815 

295 

602 

415 

258 

90 

604 

894 

37 

16 

287 

451 

34 
20 
144 


48 


27,11512,46110,274 


4,983 

1,017 

1,527 

5,270 
772 


Scientiflc  courses. 


11,357 

2,016 

2,835 

9,543 
1,364 


4,487 

274 

666 

6,114 
970 


23^735 


I 


552  1,136 
191  — 
205 
4,819 
670 
718 
2,390 


2,003 
274 
820 


210 
450 


47 

18 

41 

153 

49 

87 

224 

424 


194 

198 

101 

247 

34 

581 

167 

5 

0 


784 
283 
731 
440 
807 
186 
950 
495 
44 
19 
400 
613 

86 
21 
188 


60 


279   877 


506 
1,031 


78 
02, 
119 
348 
103 
74 
428 
765 


850 

884 

180 

442 

53 

1,059 

343 

15 

0 


1,599 
578 

1,833 
864 
566 
285 

1,554 

889 

81 

85 

696 

1,064 

60 

41 

832 

0 

12 

120 

2 

16 
109 

16 
656 


172 
140 

1,172 

97 

889 

1,366 
830 
535 


96 

44 
120 

26 
198 

63 
0 

40 


650 

353 

870 

1,217 

441 

948 

623 

878 

18 

41 

291 

281 

84 

1 

305 

2 

0 

30 

19 
4 

50 

1 

524 


2,252 
95 


6,365 
039 


6,680 


12,479 
1,909 


107 
117 
189 
334 
67 
64 
842 
246 
296 


59 
101 
25 
102 
37 
234 
65 
0 
0 


6T7 
225 
055 

1,126 
413 

1,203 
615 
441 
18 
36 
377 
379 

28 
2 
376 
0 
0 
10 
25 


343 
289 
320 

1,506 
164 
443 

2,208 
576 
831 


139 
197 

69 
222 

62 
482 


1,227 

578 

1,825 

2,343 

854 

2,151 

1,238 

819 

86 

77 

668 

663 

57 

3 

681 


40 
44 

12 
117 

4 
949 


Graduates  in 
class  of  1897. 


College  prepar- 
atory students 
in  graduatiug 
class  of  1897. 


18,261 


I 
31,781^,0426,695 


8,084 

564 

871 

9,697 
1,045 


10,155 

1.454 

1,703 

16,603 
1,776 


16, 239  2. 116.1, 860 

2, 018  213  281 

2,574;  371  533 

I 

26, 390  3, 472  4^  600 
2,821  523  672 


879 
175 
181 

1,841 
177 
374 

1,269 
480 

1,258 


127 

198 

49 

85 

68 

276 

65 

2 

6 


1, 
978 

1,400 

1,138 
752 
494 

1, 

577 

84 

70 

505 

507 

87 
15 

186 
3 
4 
10 
15 
12 

123 
81 

559 


654 
808 
227 

2,792 
221 
567 

1,962 
855 

2,669 


129 
232 
183 
289 
111 

66 
135 
274 

45 


244 
825 
130 
156 
172 
532 
182 
12 
0 


3,189 
1,597 
2,767 
1,792 
1,116 

785 

2,064 

1, 

50 

129 
1,047 


56 

25 

847 

12 

4 

27 
48 
24 
217 
147 


It 


7, 946 14, 641 8, 661 


1,033 

483 

858 

4,633 

398 

941 

3,231 

1,335 

3,827 


183 
814 
246 
880 
163 

76 
217 
866 

73 


871 
523 
179 
241 
235 
808 
197 
14 
6 


6,019 
2,675 
4,167 
2,9:i0 
1,"" 
1,279 
3,386 
1,846 
84 
190 
1,642 
1,305 


40 

583 

15 

8 

37 

63 

86 

840 

228 

1,428 


132 
61 
74 
605 
109 
137 
543 
115 
840 


89 

58 

17 

40 

55* 

134 

28 

0 

0 


567 
278 
443 
412 
252 
311 
495 
201 
16 
20 
225 
252 

15 
12 
67 
1 
8 
5 
5 
4 

35 

2 

874 


129 
72 
77 
574 
49 
78 
516 
125 
240 


16 
5 
11 
20 
10 
81 
62 
107 
10 


00 
84 
20 
58 
37 
194 
44 


604 
309 
630 
506 
295 
411 
702 
877 
16 
15 
807 
428 

31 
20 
129 
1 
2 
8 
4 
9 

49 

7 

412 


3, 970  4, 920 


494> 
904! 


955 
321 


R,  072 1, 454 
1,1951,011 


261 
133 
151 

1, 179 ; 
158 
215 

1,059 
240 
580 


236 

220 

250 

3,783 

0 

75 

279 

50 

27 


32 
31 
27 
40 
41 
44 
107 
158 
14 


129 

142 

87 

98 

02 

828 

72 

6 

0 


,171 
587 

,073 
918 
547 


578 
32 
85 
532 
680 

46 
32 
196 

2 

5 
13 

9 
13 
84 

0 
786 


0 
0 

588 
0 
0 
0 

187 
50 

130 


0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

58 

28 

47 

160 


127 

167 

149 

62 

0 

94 

343 

120 

0 

0 

296 

96 

274 
0 

617 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
0 
80 
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Tablj:  *i.— Public  high  $ckooU — Kwmber  of  »et^ndarjf  $iudeHiM  puriuing  ancteni  languarm 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Diviiion. 
Soath  Atiaiitio  Divldon . 
Soutti  Centml  Dlviriion.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

M&ine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MoHHachiisotts 

Kliutle  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distrirt  of  Colnmbi*. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ge^rfiia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahauia 

MiHMJHHippi , 

LouiHiana 

Toxa.H 

ArknnHas 

Okluliouia 

Indian  'i'erritory 

North  CVntnd  Division: 

Ohio 

Indjina 

Illinois 

Mirliif^an 

WiBcoiiHin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

NebraHka 

Kanmis 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoniiug 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 

Ari/.ona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio  

Washington 

On-gon 

Calii'oruia 


LaUn. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


4,228 


1,126 
830 
4M 

2,125 
177 


122 
50 
47 

222 
13 
63 

229 
53 

217 

18 
37 
4 
62 
21 
11 
65 
96 
25 

50 

72 

47 

71 

14 

166 

40 

2 

2 

442 
305 
257 
185 
90 
99 
228 
144 
20 
23 
179 
153 

11 
2 

87 
5 
2 
2 
5 
7 

17 
8 

81 


Male. 


78,648 


^8.4»8 
5,736 
6,067 

88,416 
4,926 


1,625 

759 

413 

6,280 

669 

1,540 

6,883 

1,221 

4,706 

848 

1,446 

858 

1,028 
191 
172 
673 

1,245 
276 

934 
967 
601 
635 
868 
1,995 
458 
42 
67 

7.784 
5.624 
5.658 
8.567 
1,382 
2,589 
3,720 
2.792 
348 
208 
2,428 
2,436 

146 
70 
1,156 
22 
18 

148 
89 
53 

471 

242 
2,561 


Female. 


119,871 


85,878 
7,814 
9.852 

60,197 
6.680 


2,426 
1.199 

673 
9,637 

775 
K054 
8,157 
1,953 
9,106 

549 

1,080 

687 

1,658 

264 

267 

826 

2,104 


1,587 

1,576 

895 

900 

823 

8,380 

629 

62 

0 

11,008 
7.442 

10,005 
5,296 
2,079 
4,062 
5,998 
4,876 
423 
361 
3,867 
3,780 

102 

79 

1,663 

43 

29 

173 

109 

89 

635 

250 

8,368 


TotaL 


196,014 


59,876 
18,550 
15,919 
97. 613 
11.556 


8,950 
1.958 
1,066 

15.917 
1,444 
3,494 

14,540 
8,174 

13.818 

897 
8,526 
1,045 
S.686 

455 

489 
1.498 
8.849 

655 

2.521 
2,543 
1,496 
1,535 
1,191 
5,375 
1.087 
104 
67 

18,792 
13,066 
15,663 
8,863 
8,441 
6,651 
9,718 
7,668 
671 
569 
6,295 
6,216 

838 
149 

2.819 

65 

47 

321 

148 

142 

1,106 
492 

6,929 


Greek. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


568 

73 
•7 


76 
96 

80 
153 
11 
27 
162 
18 
66 


63 


Hale.  Female. 


7,115  I 


TotaL 


12,  in 


4,500  i  8.856 

440  192 

876  161 

1,455  ,  1.639 

344  i  417 


7.856 

m 

537 
2.»4 

Tit 


476 
148 
163 

1,568 
182 
860 

1,060 
208 
890 


116 
85 
1,411 
130 
170 
801 
114 
249 


182  ,  14 

51  I  85 

12  0 


»l 

175  I 

9i 


156 
26 
78 
41 
0 
52 
23 


463 

48 
257 
221 

77 

71 

58 
166  , 

:l 

60  I 
34  . 


55 
334 

59 
98 
63 

177 
•» 

6 
74 
47 


I6f 

VI 

m 
ta 

136 

SIT 

ta 


146 

81 
U 


M 
10 
246 

U 

181 
46 
6! 

61 

6 

161 

S7 


853 

m 

SSfl 
455 
136 
166 
IJl 
343 
I 

10 
134 

81 


124  i        141 


26S 


2 
215  i 


5 
295 
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Table  L—PubUc  high  sokooU — Number  of  secondary  $tudents  pur$uing  modern  language* 

in  1896-97, 


St*te  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlaatio  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diriaion . 
Sonth  Centrml  Division .. 
North  Central  Dirision. . 
Western  Division 


North  AtlanUe  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Uassachasetto 

Bhode  Island 

Cooneeticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawaro 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissiHaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misjtouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kanans 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

AriEoua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Callforuia 


French. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


743 


489 
92 
45 
96 
26 


60 
86 
22 

188 
10 
21 

124 
13 
15 


18 


Male. 


9.838 


6,992 
505 
408 

1.225 


478 
426 
86 
4,504 
219 
236 
654 
132 
257 


244 
81 
81 
5 


52 


20 


173 
20 

382 

257 
26 

204 
36 
77 


20 


123 


Female. 


18,760 


12,417 

1,301 

1,087 

8,290 

665 


902 
649 
159 

7,058 
450 
504 

1,510 
284 
901 


69 

245 

208 

8 


131 

614 

31 


77 
191 

12 
660 

79 

24 


590 

68 

^083 

548 

25 

863 

127 

316 


10 
145 
15 

5 

246' 


300 


ToUl. 


28,098 


19,409 

1,806 

1,495 

4,515 

873 


1,880 
1,075 

245 
11,562 

669 

740 
2,164 

416 
1,158 


818 
826 


183 
647 
40 

68 
103 
242 

15 
923 
115 

44 


763 

88 

1,465 

805 
51 

667 

163 


13 
179 


301 

"ib' 


513 


German. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


1,866 


518 
48 
57 

675 


7 

7 

11 

89 

9 

38 

252 

82 

73 

4 
8 
4 
19 

1 


109 
52 
79 
127 
116 
45 
45 
26 
1 
7 
24 
44 


Male. 


19,689 


7,340 

1,064 

659 

9.788 


7 

19 

85 

983 

160 

573 

2,882 

876 

1,806 

17 

441 

228 

813 

5 


32 
26 
2 

876 
26 
87 
5 
15 

153 
87 
10 


1,735 

643 

1,542 

1,421 

1,595 

661 

657 

691 

10 

65 

312 

456 


10 
291 


53 


147 
55 
282 


Female. 


31,183 


11,943 

1,816 

628 

16,243 
1,563 


72 

52 

66 

2,144 

105 

798 

4,655 

1,334 

2,632 

83 

579 

602 

515 

8 


17 
52 
15 

171 
70 
81 
8 
25 

275 
41 
12 


2.614 
1,047 
8,111 
2,242 
2,070 

924 
1.118 

876 
11 
85 

509 

636 


12  j 
588  i 


78 


253 
119 
503 
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Tablk  6.— PMdJtc  high  $chooh — Number  of  secondaty  $tndent$  pur$uing  certain  science 

Btudie*  in  1896-^. 


SUto  or  Territory. 


Astronomy. 


tu 

r 


United  Statee. 


,  211*6,  528  10, 702 


Vorth  Atlantio  Diriaion . 
South  AtUntlo  Division . 
Soath  Central  Division  . . 
Horth  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


482,2, 460  4, 190 

57     274       672 

93     535       918 

545,3,038,  4.001 

341    221       831 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 


Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

ICasaaohnsetta 

Khode  Island 

Conneeticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colamhia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

AlsDsms 

Mississippi 

I^onisiana 

Texas 

Arkansss 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korifa  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cslifomia 


26 

132 

7 

29 
116 

29 

40 

1 
8 


845 

118 
122 
628 
47 
286 
487 
177 
300 


83 
11 
5 
9 
87 
89 

81 

71 
129 

56 

2 

183 

13 


145 
21 
90 
78 
3 

22 
92 
85 
3 
6 
16 
84 

4 
1 


710 

138 

624 

393 

22 

136 

543 

193 

10 

41 

104 

224 

14 
7 
65 


494 
155 
164 
1,227 
102 
333 
840 
372 
503 

4 
162 


55 
33 
20 
19 
241 
38 

149 

118 

231 

62 

18 

321 

19 


1,070 

187 

1,087 

550 

22 

175 

813 

254 

11 

48 

147 

327 

20 

4 

134 


Physics. 


17, 280|4. 284^36, 811|49, 544 


6, 650 1, 030 10, 75714, 126  24. 883 

846  228  2,888  8,313 
1,453!  447  4.108  5,214 
7,729  2,39517,552  24,200 


I  I  I 

86, 355  1, 792 15. 485  20, 685j36, 170 


552     184 


839 
273 
286, 

1,855| 
149 
569 

1,327 
549 
803* 

! 

5, 
251| 


2.006   2,091 


44 
251 

28 
328l 

77 
I 
230, 
1891 
360 
118 

20 


117 
42 
35 

201 
13 
49 

282 
72 

219 

13 
38 

4 

40 
17 

4 

30 
66 
16 

42 
76 
42 
73 
15 


504|    168 

32 

::!    ? 


1,780 

325 

1,611 

943 

44 

311 

1,356 

447 

21 

89 

251 

551 


11 
190 


30 
14 
20 
61 
61 
182 


455 

251 

300 

269 

177 

83 

294 

167 

13 

26 

200 

160 

9 
2 
89 
5 
1 
2 
5 
6 

25 
11 
79 


794 
443 
163 

3,007 
242 
530 

2, 119, 
826 

2, 633 

157| 
730 

194 

371 

95 

236 

472' 

89 

579 

534 

835 

G06 

182 

1,566 

271 

20 

15 

8,020 
2,105 
2,295 
1,867 
1,101 

682 

2,227 

1,487 

94 

136 
1,167 
1,371 

91 
15 
465 
12 
6 
451 


223 
174 
905 


006 

485 

251 

8,673 

893 

643 

2,071 

1,854 

4,350 

256 
850 
812 
512 
152 
89 
246 
750 
137 

632 

670 

451 

751 

284 

2,097 

802 

27 

0 

4.064 

2,511 

3,200 

2,708 

1,532 

930 

3,087 

2,130 

139 

174 

1,859 

1, — 

84 

22 

643 

20 

6 

52 

91 

40 

351 

207 

1,166 


Chemistry. 

2ti 

i 

II 

^ 

•a   I 

1^ 

S 

p^ 

6,701 
9,322 
41,762 
4,007| 


594 
78 
149 
838 
133 


1,700 

928 

414 

6,680 

635 

1,173 

4,100 

2,180 

6,983 

413 
1,589 
506 
883 
247 
133 
482 
1,222 
226 

1,211 

1,204 

786 

1,857 

466 

3,663 

573 

47 

15 

7,084 
4,616 
5,495 
4,575 
2,633 
1,612 
5,314 
3,617 
233 
810 
3,026 
3,237 

175 
87 
1,108 
32 
12 
97 

129 
81 

674 

881 
2,071 


29 
23 

160 
12 
81 

165 
43 
73 

t 

4 

17 
7 
3 
4 
28 
4 

18 
21 
14 
14 

7 

60 
13 

2 


127 
90 
140 
148 


5.567 
783 
1,089 
0,816 
1,230 


433 
221 
111 

1,763 
149 
859 

1,233 
875 
923 


223 

124 

170 

15 

81 

5 

118 

8 

173 
114 
129 
76 
109 
358 
121 
9 


1,278 

851 

1,179 

1,066 

241 

446 

425 

514 

20 

34 

461 

801 

10 

4 

280 

2 

5 

15 

31 

5 

57 

77 

744 


6, 747  12, 814 
8861  1,660 
1,569,  2,658 
0,49116,307 
1,992   3,222 


525  958 
198  419 
142{      253 

2,154,  3,917 
179|  828 
439|  798 
970!  2,203 
534;      929 

1,586'  2,509 


145 
10 
IS 

197i 

60 

13 

308' 

22I 

223 
123' 
292 

96 
176 
6I2I 
134, 

131 


234 
233 
202 
367 

69 
100 

18 
426 

80 

396 
237 
421 
172 
285 
870 
255 
22 


2,040 

1,064 

1,896 

1,205 

249 

682 

516 

705 

24 

49 

755 

406 

18 

7 

458 

3 

6 

14 

70 

13 

67 

112 

1,224 


3,318 
1,915 
3,075 
2,271 

400 
1,028 

941 

1,219 

44 

83 

1,216 

707 


11 

738 

5 

11 

29 
101 

18 
124 
180 


ED  07 119 
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Tabub  8. — FuhHo  high  ickoaU — Nttmber  ofsecondarjf  »iud€mtB  punuing  certain  9tudie§  in 

1S9&-97, 


Stste  or  Territory. 


P^cbology. 


1^ 


I 
TJiiited  Stoten 840  4. 358  7, 4»9  I 


Vorih  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Atlaoriu  Division 

Soatli  Ceutral  Diviaiuu  ... 
North  CeDtTMl  Division .. . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Yermont 

MassaohuHCtts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Kew  JerMoy 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

If orth  Csroliua 

South  Carolina 

Georra 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesneo 

Alubawa 

MisaiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Terri  tory 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Slansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

UVyomlnjc 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

.  AriKona 

XJUih 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waablngton 

Oregon 

California 


123  5611,429 

34!  146  X74 
1811, 097  1,23U 
477  2,395  4,158 

25,  159{  310 


6 
1 
2 
8 
6 
0 

22 
16 

7 
10 

2 

111 

10 

2 

1 

74 

G2 

21 

50 

114 

2 

33 

63 

1 

3 

6 

39 


10 


103  156 

171  17 

89  127 

49  135 


30 


76 

57 

327 

150 


213  884 


II    4 
30  169 


39 

4 
12 

9 
23 
28 

147 
44 

117 

62 

1 

557 

UK 

11 

40 


74 
8 

16 
6 

52 

46 

250 
78 
32 
86 
9 

675 

17 
0 


360  507 


309 
117 

2.n 

403 
16 

166 

403 

3 

13 

33 

281 


74 


461 

269 

392 

053 

25 

311 

994 

0 

23 

54 

467 


163 


259 
34 
166 

184 
77 
77 
416 
18U 
597 

5 
109 


113 
12 
28 
14 
75 
74 

897 

122 

149 

148 

10 

1,232 

201 

28 

40 

867 

770 

386 

623 

1,116 

41 

477 

1,397 

3 

36 

87l 

748 


237 


120 
38 
44 

203 
14 
56 

293 
71 

210 

13 
80 

3 
65 
21 

• 
65 
80 
24 

47 

88 

41 

67 

16 

165 

36 

8 

2 

478 

310 

290 

264 

138 

60 

800 

178 

19 

25 

177 

156 

12 
2 

89 
6 
1 
2 
6 
6 

24 
9 

71 


1,065 

444 

357 

5,134 

.  425 

810 

3.366 

1,083 

2,987 

145 
467 
461 
641 
152 
38 
803 
634 
266 

756 

800 

494 

475 

230 

1,818 

832 

11 

72 

5,029 
4,109 
4, 759 
2, 749 
1,038 
1.272! 
3,423 
2,557 
193 
184 
2.046 
1,685 


1,438,  2,603 
593  1,0:<7 
540|         897 

0,492   11,626 


450 
1,152 
4,279 
l.ftll 
6,168 

236 


1,002 

291 

72 

409 

1,071 
825 

1,135 

1,074 

680 

660 

873 

2,763 

378 

30 

0 

7,263 
5,233 
7, 483 
3, 973| 
1,429 
1,850 
4,959 
4,526 
314 
274 
2.985, 
2,361 


101  129 
103  117 
723  1,028 
28;  58 
26 
874 
81 
66 
625 
279 


23 
241 

84 

34 
399 
150 
2,400  8,309 


875 
1.972 
7,645 
2,924 
9,155 

881 

732 

1.154 

1,643 

443 

110 

712 

1,705 

591 

1,891 

1,874 

1,174 

1,135 

603 

4,571 

710 

50 

72 

12.292 
9.342 

12,  242 
6,722 
2,467 
3.122 
8,  382 
7,083 
507 
458 
5,031 
4,046 

230 
220 

1,761 
86 
49 
615 
115 
100 

1.024 
429 


103   1, 058'  1, 485' 

42       60U       803 

41  882 
212   6,0H4 

13j       617; 

56  1,171' 
290  3,547 

69  1,327 
200,  3,216  6.337 


523 
8,763 

1, 

5.7651 

2.064 


175       277 

1,304    1,2S>3 

434        762, 

810'  1.269 

413 
222 
620 


268 
115 
437 
644 

210 


546 

700 
435 
457 
320 
153    2,164 


307 
14 
88 


470  5,135 
304;  3,2:)4 
205   3,7:i6 


267 
172 

02 
203 
163 

18 

2o! 

170 


8,  120 
1,509 
1,358 
2,940 
2.177 
179 
143 
1,548 


160  1,606 

10  77 

2  28 

39|  1,242 


5.799       80 


19 
7 
54 
60 
47 
383 
214 
2, 482 


256 

1,160 

1,059 

623 

637 

607 

3,111 

337 

25 

0 

6.997 
4,005 
5.7701 

4.482 
2,072 
1,787 
4.371' 
3.463 
2471 
217j 
2.2:0 
2,357 


2.543 

1,403 
905 
16,747 
1,447 
2,839 
9.312 
3,  391 
9,553 

452 

2,597 

1,196 

2,079 

681 

3:r7 

1,  057 

1,737 

466 

1,706 

1,759 

l,a>8 

1.094 

Wf7 

5,275 

644 

39 

38 

12,132 
7.  329 
9,506 
7,552 
8,581 
8,145 
7.  :i20 
5,640 
4Jtf 
360 
3,7s  I 
8,063 


lOll  178 

41 1  09 

1,760  8,002 

67!  76 


I 


9 
106 
104 
09 
540 
874 
3,rJ3 


16 
160 
161 
116 
023 
588 
6,215 
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Table  9,— Public  high  achooU^Proportion  of  male  and  femaU  BtudenU,  per  eent  ef 
siudents  pursuing  certain  courses,  per  cemt  of  graduates,  ete.,  in  1890-97. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Central  Division .... 
North  Central  Division  . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky •.. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
secondary 
students. 


409,433 


126,399 
20,621 
29,652 

210,538 
22,823 


8,177 
8,458 
2,762 

81,860 
2,900 
6,126 

88,957 
8,616 

21,014 

1,251 
3,427 
2,413 
3,468 
1,299 
472 
2,803 
4,652 
1,236 

3,799 
4.805 
2,547 
8,151 
1,425 
11.105 
2,480 
230 
110 

37,958 
21,344 
31,909 
25.745 
15.587 
10,550 
24,620 
10,820 
909 
1,420 
12,111 
11,559 

043 

220 

4,636 

206 

127 

650 

376 

292 

2.561 

1,521 

10,793 


Per  cent  to  total  number. 


42.36 


48.16 
42.01 
42.44 
41.99 
41.67 


44.64 
43.86 
42.41 
44.49 
43.62 
44.06 
46.86 
89.77 
87.63 

88.77 
46.34 
38.29 
40.89 
89.26 
87.99 
46.87 
88.99 
43.04 

42.77 
48.89 
43.42 
44.78 
29.68 
41.76 
46.44 
86.96 
100.00 

43.23 
44.26 
89.31 
42.54 
43.82 
42.65 
41.70 
40.37 
40.92 
42.46 
41.16 
40.72 

42.84 
46.82 
40.65 
86.41 
46.46 
40.15 
89.20 
86.99 
41.70 
41.65 
42.06 


Females. 


67.64 


66.84 
67.99 
67.56 
68.01 
68.43 


65.46 
60.66 
67.69 
66.51 
66.48 
66.94 
64.14 
60.23 
62.37 

61.23 
64.66 
61.71 
69.11 
60.74 
62.08 
63.63 
61.01 
56.96 

57.23 
67.11 
66.58 
65.22 
70.82 
68.24 
54.66 
63.04 
0.00 

66.77 
65.74 
CO.  69 
67.46 
56.18 
67.86 
58.30 
59.63 
59.08 
57.54 
68.84 
59.28 

67.16 
63.18 
69.35 
63.69 
63.64 
69.85 
60.80 
63.01 
68.80 
68.45 
57.04 


College 
clasaical 
prepara* 

tory 
students. 


6.62 


&99 
9.82 
9.56 
4.63 
6.11 


13.89 
11.06 
7.46 
18.  n 
23.08 
11.72 
6.13 
5.87 
4.29 

6.24 
1&12 

4.93 
10.03 

7.98 
15.68 
18.58 
16.44 

3.16 

0.21 
7.99 
7.42 

14.03 
8.72 
9.54 

13.83 
6.52 
0.00 

4.21 
2.71 
4.18 
8.36 
3.62 
2.70 
6.31 
5.29 
8.91 
2.46 
6.75 
9.90 

6.36 
18.64 
7.16 
0.00 
9.45 
18.46 
0.68 
6.48 
4.26 
1.06 
0.08 


CoUega 
soientiflc 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


5.55 


6.20 
1.80 
4.86 
6.93 
&66 


4.19 
8.86 
11.96 
4.80 
6.64 
7.28 
6.67 
6.69 
8.46 

1.20 
0.18 
3.32 
1.27 
1.89 
4.03 
3.66 
1.76 
1.86 

3.66 
4.10 
2.71 
7.05 
4.36 
8.80 
5.16 
0.00 
80.36 

8.23 
2.71 
5.71 
9.10 
6.48 
20.89 
6.03 
4.87 
3.90 
5.42 
5.62 
5.74 

6.04 
1.36 

14.69 
0.97 
0.00 
6.15 

11.73 
4.11 
4.67 
0.26 
8.79 


Gradn- 

ateeia 

1807. 


12.22 


12.85 
9.83 
&6g 

12.53 

12.64 


12.63 
13.97 
18.01 
14.77 
13.68 
15.36 
a20 
I&49 
15.08 

14.68 
8.16 
10.19 
10.96 
12.56 
16.10 
8.42 
7.87 
5.91 

9.77 
10.88 
7.03 
7.65 
16.49 
7.28 
7.04 
6.00 
6.45 

13.22 
12.06 
13.06 
11.38 
11.96 
12.12 
13.76 
10.96 
9.24 
14.01 
13.66 
12.07 

0.86 
18.18 
11.50 
7.28 
6.30 
6.69 
16.80 
12.33 
18.28 
14.99 
13.23 
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Tablk  10.— PMio  high  BchooU—Peroeniaget  of  $ecoHdarg  students  pursuing  certain 

studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


Per  oent  to  total  secondary  studenta. 


Latin. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantio  DiyiaUA. 
South  Atlantio  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
Korih  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

HAine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

Maasachosetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticot 

Hew  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Tirginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miaaissippi 

Loaiaiana 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wyuming. 
Colorado.., 
New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon  

CaHromia... 


48.96 


40.08 
68.03 
53.60 
46.36 
61.77 


48.81 
66.62 
80.46 
60.70 
40.64 
67.04 
37.32 
30.84 
67.45 

71.70 
73.71 
43.31 
77.46 
85.  OH 
03.01 
66.05 
71.00 
52.00 

66.36 
62.02 
68.74 
48.71 
83.58 
48.40 
43.83 
46.22 
60.01 

40.51 
6L22 
40.00 
84.43 
22.08 
63.04 
80.46 
46.69 
73.82 
40.07 
61.08 
63.78 

35.84 
07.73 
00.82 
31.55 
87.01 
40.38 
30.47 
48.63 
43.10 
32.35 
64.03 


Greek.  (  French.  German. 'Algebra. 


8.13 


6.86 


12.42 


6.22  I 

3.08 

1.81 

1.42 

3.64 


11.60  ' 
7.02  ; 
6.83 
0.48  ' 

10.73  I 
8.75  I 
4.26 
3.68 
2.66 

0.00 
4.26 
3.50 
0.35 
0.00 
6.61 
4.50 
5.20 
0.80 

4.00 
1.00 
3.22 
2.10 
0.42 
0.08 
1.40 
0.00 
0.00 

2.24 
0.48 
1.85 
1.77 
0.87 
1.00 
0.40 
3.04 
0.00 
0.70 
1.02 
0.70 


0.00 
0.00 
6.72 
0.00 
0.00 
1.88 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.40 
4.73 


I 


I 


16.80 
8.80 
6.04 
2.14 
8.91  I 


10.88 
31.00 

8.90 
30.87 
23.00 
12.08 

5.55 

4.83 

4. 

0.00 
9.13 

13.61 
8.83 
0.02 
0.00 
7.95 

13.91 
3.24 

1.40 
2.14 
9.50 
0.48 
04.77 
1.04 
1.77 
0.00 
0.00 

2.01 
0.41 
4.60 
8.13 
0.33 
6.37 
0.00 
2.34 
0.00 
0.02 
1.48 
0.24 

0.05 
0.00 
0.40 
0.00 
0.00 
7.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
4.76 


15.20 
14.03 
4.84 
11.80 
10.71 


0.97 

2.05 

8.07 

0.97 

12.20 

22.80 

10.35 

25.05 

18.45 

4.00 

29.70 

84.40 

23.88 

0.(R2 

0.00 

2.13 

1.08 

1.38 

14.40 
2.00 
2.07 
0.25 
2.81 
3.85 
8.15 
0.57 
0.00 

11.40 
7.92 
14.68 
14.23 
23.51 
15.02 
7.21 
0.32 
8.31 
10.50 
0.78 
0.45 

0.00 

10.00 

18.00 

0.00 

0.00 

20.15 

0.00 

0.00 

15.02 

11.44 

7.27 


66.40  I 


Geome- 
try. 

20.71 


50.62 
08.27 
08.11 
64.84 
00.70 


63.^ 
40.44 
45.24 
40.21 
68.99 
49.77 
40.00 
70.71 
05.22 

00.11 
71.02 
32.41 
70.73 
72.13 
00.47 
74.38 
77.50 
73.00 

59.38 
65.72 
08.98 
07.22 
00.03 
74.45 
02.34 
78.70 
42.73 

00.10 
00.21 
48.58 
60.08 
41.57 
48.72 
53  36 
04.08 
06.08 
52.76 
03.85 
68.01 

42.95 
05.45 
51.01 
55.84 
61.97 
71.08 
02.40 
08.70 
01.40 
02.18 
05.11 


20.32 
30.88 
82.68 
24.78 
30.45 


20.11 
28.28 
24.81 
27.64 
82.49 
80.71 
19.64 
20.81 
83.72 


02.24 
22.64 
20.83 
24.17 
18.01 
17.89 
20.57 
20.87 

31.50 
28.00 
87.86 
10.00 
48.77 
37.63 
20.94 
33.91 
7.27 

20.08 
24.88 
20.48 
20.20 
22.02 
81.28 
22.60 
20.00 
40.60 
27.54 
27.21 
27.30 

19.72 
80.30 
85.02 
12.14 
11.81 
20.02 
84.93 
25.00 
35.49 
29.85 
41.13 


Trigo- 

nome- 

try. 

2.46 


Astron- 
omy. 


2.13 
6.28 
0.24 
1.55 
6.10 


0.40 
0.84 
0.00 
0.80 
2.20 
7.22 
1.90 
8.6S 
3.34 

3.24 
10.50 
&03 
0.00 
2.40 
0.00 
L87 
6.12 
0.16 

7.21 
2.87 
14.04 
8.40 
0.50 
0.01 
8.39 
0.00 
5.45 

8.03 
1.10 
1.74 
0.93 
0.40 
0.52 
1.10 
2.30 
0.22 
2.18 
1.43 
0.70 

0.74 
11.80 
4.04 
0.00 
7.09 
6.09 
0.00 
0.00 
0.02 
8.55 
7.81 
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Table  11,—PuhUo  high  MckooU^Peroentagw  o/  teooudarif 

Btudim  fii  189^^07, 


pUTBUVUg 


State  or  Territory. 


Phyaics, 


TlBited  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Divisioa.. 
South  Atlautio  Division ... 
Soiitb  Coutral  Diviniou . 

North  Central  Divittion 

Western  Division k 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Huupshire 

Vermont 

Hassacbiisetts 

Kbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ponnsylvauia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marylnnd 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

Virginia 

West  Virjpinla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georffia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MlsHiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territ-ory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoU 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Mi.HSonrl 

North  Dakota 

SouthDakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WsM  hington 

Oregrn 

CalifomU 


Per  eant  to  total  secondary  students. 


21.09 


19.  ISO 
27.78 
B1.44 
19.83 
2L04 


10.79 
26.84 
15.04 
31. 30 
21.83 
10.15 
10. 7« 
25.  :to 
20.43 

33.01 
46.37 
20.07 
25.46 
19.01 
28.18 
20.93 
26.27 
18.28 

3L88 
23.06 
80.86 
43.07 
32.70 
32.99 
23.  10 
20.43 
13.  C4 

18.66 
21.63 
17. 22 
17.77 
16.89 
15.28 
21.08 
21.  H) 
25.63 
21.83 
24.99 
28.00 

18.56 
16.  82 
2:}.  91 
15.63 
9.43 
14.02 
34.40 
27.74 
22.41 
25.05 
10.19 


Chem* 
Istry. 


8.83 


0.74 
&13 
&06 
7.75 
14.43 


11.72 
12.12 

0.19 
12.49 
1L28 
13.03 

5.65 
10  78 
10.44 

18.71 
6.80 
8.37 

10.58 
4.54 

21.19 
0.78 
9.16 
2.43 

10.42 
4.93 

16.53 
5.46 

20.00 
7.83 

10.28 
0.57 
0.00 

8.74 
8.97 
0.64 
8.82 
8.14 
0.74 

VI 

4.84 
5.85 
10.04 
6.12 

2.97 
5.00 

15. 02 
2.43 
8.66 
4.46 

26.93 
6.16 
4.84 

12.43 

10.23 


Physic- 
al geog- 
raphy. 


Oeok^. 


85.38 


10.54 
20.68 
08.08 
27.41 
18.54 


20.00 
11.89 
25.00 
&04 
13.44 
17.81 
20.30 
25.48 
82.64 

86.93 
21.51 
0.00 
40.20 
89.18 
88.35 
80.43 
80.16 
40.13 

18.74 
28.24 
38.04 
40.53 
38.74 
47.22 
43.90 
26.00 
27.27 

27.57 
27.77 
81.63 
18.75 
33.57 
16.68 
27.60 
20.77 
25.85 
82.  75 
82.14 
30.04 

30.43 
5;{.64 
16.74 
39.81 
47.24 
19.:i8 
30.47 
43.49 
40.30 
30.24 
8.55 


6.24 
2.57 
7.37 
8.44 
4.85 


0.01 
7.84 
8.54 
4.08 
4.61 
7.20 
6.86 
5.72 
6.45 

0.40 
0.88 
1.37 
2.54 
1.39 
14.19 
4.17 
8.87 
0.81 

3.79 

15.92 

14.33 

4.54 

0.35 

6.29 

5.65 

11.74 

7.27 

2.07 
8.88 
3.57 
3.14 
1.44 
2.26 
5.35 
4.12 
2.20 
5.77 
2.68 
8.83 

7.95 
4.55 

.10.  42 
7.38 
0.00 

25.54 
0.00 
8.42 
6.35 
1.05 
1.58 


Physi- 
ology. 


80.84 


20.07 
8L22 
40.15 
80.81 
13.56 


21.67 
12.00 
22.57 
16.04 
4.54 
16.30 
38.02 
85.17 
42.62 

50.28 
29.76 
0.U0 
84.23 
42.06 
83.26 
80.12 
29.43 
47.41 

30.43 
40.65 
54.07 
56.59 
84.81 
54.01 
59  92 
10.00 
47.27 

80.77 
21.37 
25.52 
26.38 
24.68 
22.70 
841  57 
88.98 
50.28 
44.44 
38.72 
36.10 

23.38 
59.55 
13.16 
37.86 
40.  U4 

7.38 
32.53 
33.90 
25.34 
23.41 

6.19 


Psy- 
chology 


2.00 


1.67 
£.88 
7.86 
8.11 
2.10 


8.17 

ao8 

6.03 
0.50 
2.65 
1.26 
1.07 
2.00 
2.48 

0.40 
5.81 
0.00 
3.26 
0.02 
5.03 
0.61 
1.61 
5.00 

10.45 
2.54 
5.85 
4.70 
0.70 

11.00 
8.10 

12.17 

36.36 

^28 
8.61 
1.21 
3.42 
7.16 
0.30 
1.04 
8.31 
0.33 
2.54 
0.72 
6.47 

0.00 
0.00 
5.11 
0.00 
0.00 
8.62 
L07 
8.22 
8.83 
0.30 
0.41 


Khei- 
oric. 


84.M 


80.57 
86.41 
40.74 
84.65 
40.27 


30.61 
20.00 
32.60 
87.tf7 
au.U8 
82.19 
19.62 
33.04 
88.08 

80.46 
21.36 
47.82 
47.88 
84.10 
23.81 
80.02 
86.65 
47.82 

40.78 
30.80 
46.00 
86.08 
42.38 
41.10 
28.63 
21.74 
65.45 

32.38 
43.77 

26.11 
15.83 
20.50 
84(14 
43.11 
66.88 
88.25 
41.55 
35.00 

84.80 
l(i0.00 
87.78 
41.75 
38.58 
04.63 
30.67 
34.35 
00.98 
28.21 
52.90 


History. 
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BTATISTICg  OF  8ECOKDABT   SCHOOLS.  1896 

Table  l2.'-'8taimH6$  0/  j^uMie  high  $eho0l*  in  ciHm  of  8,000  populaiimt  and  over. 


SUt«»  or  Territory. 


UDit«d  States . 


ITorth  Atlaniie  DlTisiaD . 
SoQtli  AtlMtle  Division. . 
Sooth  Centnl  Pirisioa  .. 
North  CeutnJ  Division .. 
Weetem  IMvision 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

IC  assachnsetts 

Rhcle  Island 

Conuectlcut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennHylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar3'land 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

Wertt  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

SoTith  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Sonth  Ceutral  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tenneseee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

XfOnisiana , 

Texas... 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoU 

Micliigaa 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missoari 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Uuh 

Nevaiia 

Idaho  

Wash  ingten 

Oregon 

California 


BchiM»ls. 


627 


42 

64 

2{i6 


instmctors. 


Male.     Female.     TotaL 


2. 288 


883 
125 
149 
058 
173 


8,632 


1,548 
190 
186 

1,476 
224 


52 
60 

198 
51 

197 

5 
25 
44 

19 
4 
8 
4 

17 

4 

48 
90 
11 

7 
16 
40 
10 

2 


186 
119 
224 
96 
70 
50 
66 
80 


14 


30 

2 

502 

56 

08 

414 

128 

274 

13 
38 
55 
51 
6 
0 
2 
31 
4 

88 
81 
27 
10 
88 
38 
7 
2 


128 
270 
203 
113 
152 
137 
114 


23 
16 
112 


5.920 


2,431 
824 
836 

2.438 
897 


66 
46 
5 
787 
108 
158 
612 
179 
471 

16 

63 

99 

70 

9 

8 

6 

48 

8 

81 
61 
38 
17 
49 
78 
17 
4 


455 

247 
494 
299 

183 
211 
202 


5 
74 
60 

11 

5 

102 


40 
24 
100 


Secondary  pupils. 


Male.       Female.      Total 


73.872 


30.492 
8.666 
8,289 

31. 3^5 
5,141 


107,1 


40.206 
6.978 
6.100 

47,642 
7.614 


853 
602 
33 
0,651 
1.060 
1,763 
9,798 
1,8:12 
4,840 

262 
1,179 

924 

740 
78 
46 
61 

286 
80 

807 
486 
370 
190 
288 
838 
190 
61 


6.241 
3.502 
5.541 
4.096 
2.221 
2,406 
2,304 
2.795 


76 

1.065 

999 

125 

68 

1,101 


261 


558 

395 

2,633 


1,152 

788 

98 

11,712 

1,882 

1144 

10,467 

8.197 

9,285 


1,124 

1.4f9 

1.292 

178 

86 

90 

1,200 

158 

1,261 

1.066 

666 

831 

709 

1.753 

812 

81 


9.437 
4,955 
10.134 
5,728 
2,901 
3.184 
8,577 
4.643 


97 

1,505 
l,41tl 

215 

83 

1,601 


388 


819 

614 

8.704 
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Table  IS, -^StatUiioa  of  puhlio  high  $chooU  outeide  of  ciHet  of  8,000  population  and  over. 


State  or  Territory. 


Schools. 


United  SUtee . 


North  Atlantio  Diriaion  . 
Sooth  AtUntlo  Divlsioii. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

KewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia  . 
rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


4,482 


098 
818 
466 
2,628 
177 


142 
46 
40 

161 
7 
48 

292 
66 

197 

18 
83 
0 
68 
22 
11 
66 
90 
26 

40 

87 

43 

76 

12 

166 

88 

2 

2 

631 

810 

283 

267 

162 

88 

802 

172 

21 

28 

210 

164 

12 
1 

31 
7 
2 
0 
6 
7 

80 
10 
71 


Secondary  instructors. 


Secondary  pupUa. 


Male.  Female.  Total. 


6.870   5,619 


1,077 
812 
568 

8,160 
264 


140 
43 
48 

171 
11 
45 

207 
66 

261 

10 

82 

0 

50 
28 
12 
67 
81 
32 

40 

102 

48 

83 

16 

220 

61 

2 

•6 

646 
460 
866 
801 
190 
U3 
363 
228 
21 
26 


11 
1 

64 
7 
6 
0 
4 
9 

84 

14 
114 


1,646 
834 
474 

2,867 
196 


114 
61 
77 
302 
12 
76 
666 
119 
220 


31 
0 
54 
37 
13 
67 
88 
24 

66 

58 

40 

71 

18 

190 

88 

2 

1 

474 
231 
359 
382 
224 
130 
441 
206 
80 
86 
176 
173 

20 
2 
40 
3 
2 
0 
12 
4 
19 
10 
86 


10,8 


2,723 
646 

1,042 

6,026 

452 


254 
104 
120 
473 
28 
121 
962 
186 
481 

80 
63 
0 
104 
65 
25 
134 
169 
66 

96 
160 
88 

164 
84 

410 
89 

4 
7 

1,120 
681 
726 
683 
414 
249 
804 
434 
51 
61 
408 
896 

31 
8 

94 
10 
8 
0 
16 
13 
53 
24 
200 


Male.   Female.   TotaL 


99,573 


24,061 
4,955 
0.846 

57,072 
4.139 


2,789 

807 

1,134 

4,288 

206 

936 

8.068 

1.636 

4,208 

223 

611 

0 

678 

432 

183 

1,007 

1.528 

443 

818 
1,575 

786 
1,221 

135 
8,799 

928 
24 

110 

10.167 
5,945 
7.004 
6.857 
4.609 
2,004 
7.964 
8,906 
872 
527 
8,920 
3,708 

279 

86 

783 

75 

69 

0 

147 

108 

510 

237 


128.450 


81.641 
5,023 
10,868 
74,480 
5.620 


8,883 
1,171 
1,487 
6,700 
261 
1,283 
10,624 
1.00S 
5,781 

404 

613 

0 

758 

611 

206 

1,145 

1,638 

546 

018 

1,658 

775 

1,400 

293 

4,715 

1,041 

•4 

0 

12,  lis 
6,042 
0,230 
0.066 
6.856 
2,868 

10,781 

6.387 

537 

720 

5,621 

6,871 

324 
35 
1,060 
131 
68 

V 

228 
184 
674 
275 
2,660 
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Table  U.— Jvero^e  numler  ofteaohei's  to  a  public  high  school,  atudenU  to  a  teachei-j  and 
students  to  a  school,  in  cities  and  outside  of  cities  of  S, 000  population. 


Stale  or  Territory. 


United  Stat«8. 


Korth  AOantlo  Division. 
Soatli  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


4,195 


1,056 
235 
863 

2,378 
104 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Colambia . 

Vfa^nia 

Weet  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ixtnisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

VorthDakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas , 

Weatem  Division: 

Montana 


"Wyoming.. .- 

Colorado 

Kow  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

"Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caluomia  . . . 


121 
44 

41 
215 

13 

00 
201 

72 
228 

12 
29 

4 
43 
20 

8 
38 
03 
18 

40 

01 

31 

42 

12 

132 

30 

3 

0 

478 

280 

290 

244 

158 

85 

249 

180 

18 

27 

191 

100 

14 
2 
39 
7 
1 
2 
5 
4 
83 
11 
40 


2&*    ll* 


914 


172 
120 
107 
400 
49 


100 

59 

31 

41 

20 

17 

70 

9 

3 

2 

28 

8 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
40 


Average  teach- 
ers to  a  high 
school. 


.5.5 


'1 


9.4 


10.0 
7.7 
5.2 
9.5 

11.0 


7.3 
7.5 
6.0 
12.3 
15.4 
0.9 
11.8 
9.0 
8.7 

18.0 
7.9 

24.8 
0.4 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
4.8 
4.0 

0.2 
5.1 
4.2 
8.4 
8.2 
5.2 
8.4 
4.0 


8.0 

7.1 
11.2 
10.7 

8.3 
15.1 

8.8 
11.9 


5.0 
8.2 
0.0 

5.5 
5.0 
10.2 


2.4 


2.7 
2.1 
2.2 
2.4 
2.0 


Average 

students  to  a 

teacher. 


pig 


0.0 


20.9 


29.1 
29.8 
28.2 
32.5 
31.9 


I 


12.5 


10.0 
12.0 
12.7 


1.8 
2.3 
2.4 
2.9 
3.3 
2.6 
8.3 
3.3 
2.4 

2.3 
1.9 


2.0 
3.0 
2.3 
2.1 
1.9 
2.2 

2.4 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.0 
3.5 

2.1 
2.2 
2.0 
2.7 
2.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.2 
1.9 
2.4 

2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
1.4 
4.0 


2.7 
1.9 
1.8 
2.4 
2.8 


30.4 
30.9 
20.2 
27.1 
22.0 
24.7 
33.1 
28.4 
29.9 


25.5 
30.8 
27.3 
30.0 
20.3 
38.2 
30.1 
35.5 


34.5 
34.2 
31.7 
32.9 
28.0 
20.9 
29.1 
80.0 


34.0 
34.7 
41.3 

3ao 

80.0 
27.4 


20.0 


84.4 
42.0 
33.4 


20.5 
10.8 
19.4 
21.8 
21.4 


24.3 
19.9 
21.8 
21.1 
20.3 
18.3 
19.4 
10.1 
20  7 


34.7 

20.9 

30.0 

17.8 

24.4 

29.0 

13.8 

28.4 

18.0 

43.7 

13.6 

25.2 

10.1 

81.0 

18.7 

30.9 

17.7 

18.0 
20.2 
17.2 
17.1 
12.0 
20.8 
22.1 
22.0 
15.7 

19.9 
18.9 
22.4 
23.3 
25.3 
19.0 
23.3 
21.0 
17.8 
20.4 
23.4 
22.9 

19.5 
23.3 
19.0 
20.0 
15.9 


23.4 
22.5 
22.3 
21.8 
22.3 


Average 
stndents  to  a 
high  school. 


•  d   -> 


308.3 
229.0 
147.5 
308.5 
351.5 


231.7 
181.0 
833.8 
348.9 
244.2 
389.7 
254.5 
20L2 

624.0 
287.9 
003.3 
184.7 

85.8 
131.0 

76.5 
148.0 
123.5 

159.1 
157.2 
115.1 
104.2 
100.2 
172.7 
102.2 
142.0 


295.8 
241.0 
850.3 
350.8 
232.8 
405.7 
255.7 
437.5 


173.0 
285.0 
248.0 

170.0 
150.0 
279.2 


325.0 


344.3 
504.5 
422.5 
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Table  16. — Private  high  sehooU  and  aoademies.-^Numher  of  $ckooU,  Btoondarjf  iHiiruH- 
or 8,  $econdary  studentB,  and  elemeniarff  pupiU,  in  1896-97. 
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STATIgTICS   OP   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  1901 

Table  17. ^^Private  high  schools  and  aectdemies. — Number  of  aeoondarg  students  in  college 
preparatOTjf  course,  number  of  graduates  and  college  preparatory  students  in  graduating 
class,  in  1896-97, 
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1902 


fiXHJCATIOK  S3BPQRT«  im^«. 


Laiimmmd4irmkimJS9$-B7. 


8Uto  or  Tarrttoy. 


Xftl». 


FooMle. 


TotdL 


6t«^. 


Schools 


Female. 


Total 


United  State*. 


I,8i4 


27.822 


32,414 


50.286 


1,006 


8.078 


2,017 


10.1 


Korth  Atlantic  DiTinien. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sooth  Central  r>ivi«ion.. 
Korth  CeiitrHl  Division.. 
Western  Division 


615 
807 
427 
840 
06 


12.210 
5.M7 
4,507 
4,740 
808 


8.767 
4,842 
4,410 
4,060 
826 


20,077 
0.700 
8,926 
8,800 
1.824 


423 
183 
102 
171 


5,116 
1,060 

881 
1,661 

251 


1,002 

155 

3S8 

44t 

53 


6.118 

i,a* 

1,2» 
SM 


Nerth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

;New  Hampshire 

Vermont .* 

HasMachosetts ....... . 

Khotle  Island 

Conn»KJtirut 

New  York 

New  Jorney 

FennHvlvauia 

Sonth  Athiiitic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marvlnud 

DiHtWct  ot  Colombia . 

Virginia 

"WcHt  Virginia 

Nori  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Grorcia 

Floriclft 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentncky - 

TeuneHsee 

Alabama 

MiiiAissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Imlinna 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiHAouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nel>raiika 

Kantfas 

Western  Division: 

Moil  tana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


82 
28 
25 
02 
11 
53 

170 
66 

130 

8 
80 
18 
83 
15 
126 
80 
78 
5 

80 

104 

•6 

53 
23 
•0 
33 
2 
7 

54 

22 
56 
14 
23 
38 
86 
78 
2 
6 
13 
17 

1 

1 
7 
1 
1 
10 


•81 

772 

880 

1,770 

170 

•56 

2,075 

1,677 

2,880 

87 

480 

107 

1,880 

826 

1,404 

507 

1.118 

84 


1,187 

ni 

416 
182 
018 
206 

6 
47 

801 

847 

608 

]«2 

581 

888 

668 

1,105 

18 

54 

114 

187 

0 

5 

34 

80 

0 

•4 


•23 
•30 
8t8 

1.460 
106 
673 

2,346 

2,030 

60 
•50 
105 
740 
188 
940 
353 
1,138 

49 

784 

094 

622 

485 

188 

1.043 

220 

10 

55 

•38 

401 

810 

237 

147 

255 

346 

803 

8 

87 

08 

190 

17 
5 

72 
0 
3 

07 


1,384 
l.HQ 

786 
8,230 

375 
1.O20 
5.321 
2,400 
4,880 

147 
1,008 

882 
2,0M 

414 
2,434 

800 

2.371 

73 

1,546 
2,181 
1.833 

001 

870 
1,*61 

405 
"  27 

102 

1,838 
•46 

1,608 
:«0 
731 
586 
880 

l.O^S 

30 

01 

812 

877 

17 
10 
06 
30 
3 
161 


21 

21 
•0 
7 
43 
112 
42 
7» 

3 

15 

• 

88 

0 

56 

17 

88 

3 

87 
52 
80 
18 
6 
85 
10 
1 
3 

37 
6 
81 
7 
14 
11 
31 
86 
0 
4 
7 
8 


548 
154 
970 
118 
858 
1,117 
785 
797 

24 

89 
58 
308 
44 
295 
156 


188 
840 
307 

54 

17 
104 

45 
5 

21 

288 
71 

184 
44 

387 
98 

242 

256 

0 

26 

22 

83 


118 
07 
45 

212 
38 
88 

178 
81 


5 

U 

1 
» 
82 

38 

U 

7 


140 
17 
38 
3 
]•• 
16 
7 

68 
U 
tt 
IM 
1« 
12 
77 

n 

0 
18 
15 


IM 

1,»1 
113 
441 

1,» 
84 

1.003 

2» 

la 

88 

900 

« 

l>t4 


317 
<» 
124 
83 
18 

lie 

61 
12 
33 

850 

85 

94S 

148 

4M 

110 

•If 

tS8 

0 

44 

87 

41 


0 
11 


18 
175 
140 
543 


14 

96 

122 

400 


83 
271 
271 
•42 


0 
51 
54 

133 


2 
58 

73 
148 
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Tabue  19. — Frivaie  Aipi  nko^le  tmdmmidmmim, — Numbfr  ofr^eoomdory  9*md0nU  pmvwimg 


French. 

German. 

Stat«  or  Tenitory. 

Schools 
n^port- 

Mala. 

Female. 
14,947 

Total. 

Scheols 

"St 

Male. 
10,843 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

1,121 

8,561 

23.498 

1,126 

9.486 

20,279 

Jfertb  Atluitic  DiTision... 
South  AilABtic  l>iviaion ... 

Smith  Cent  ralBiTisioii 

North  Central  Diyiaiou.... 
W««ftam  DiTiaion 

515 
211 
162 
166 
67 

80 
22 
21 
91 
U 
48 
161 
54 
82 

2 
28 
17 
50 
12 

29 
8 

42 

80 
27 
11 
20 

28 
2 

1 
1 

86 
11 
30 
9 
16 
16 
8 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1 

6.824 

834 
233 

8,178 
2.aoe 

1,263 

2.813 

881 

14.112 
8.407 
1,726 
8,147 
1.117 

480 
150 
144 
277 
•6 

6,018 

.        006 

^11 

8.058 

256 

6.124 
705 
802 

2,224 
581 

11, 042 

l.tfU 

1,513 

5.277 

8a6 

North  Atlantic  DiTision: 
Haine    

184 
427 
159 

1,408 
187 
269 

1,089 
862 
858 

82 
110 

81 
867 

80 

100 

262 

116 

1 

100 

57 

68 

15 

146 

61 

5 

0 

0 

120 

56 

100 

60 

141 

82 

115 

213 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

256 
17« 
206 

1,504 
253 
676 

8.002 
607 

1,632 

86 
677 
317 
458 

78 
218 
218 
286 

41 

203 

204 

166 

70 

296 

222 

6 

2 

8 

668 

205 

725 

168 

72 

181 

17 

259 

20 

19 

28 

67 

4 

890 

697 

885 

2,012 

880 

Ml 

4.881 

1,281 

2.885 

68 
787 
808 
810 
193 
822 
475 
462 

42 

893 

261 

856 

85 

442 

273 

10 

2 

8 

•88 

261 

8S5 

218 

213 

213 

182 

472 

21 

10 

22 

63 

4 

9 
15 
10 
73 
7 
48 
166 
65 
102 

8 
84 
16 
61 
11 
22 

9 
13 

0 

48 

28 

14 

10 

6 

85 

6 

2 

1 

49 
14 
45 
11 
23 
24 
82 
60 

5 

9 

14 

1 

1 
5 

1 

33 

230 

47 

IS 

826 
2.360 

742 
1,426 

24 
219 

84 

72 

64 

19 

0 

258 

87 

41 

4 

8 

857 

41 

4 

11 

616 

128 

403 

80 

63't 

224 

354 

531 

1 

15 

ID 

89 

0 
3 
10 
0 

55 

98 

83 

742 

93 

890 

2,048 

8M8 

1,218 

19 

245 

118 

108 

40 

68 

18 

89 

8 

200 
104 
65 
29 
12 
283 
23 
18 
18 

429 

217 

415 

91 

205 

210 

189 

282 

3 

20 

83 

130 

4 

8 

45 

1 

88 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

328 
130 

Uaasachosetta 

1,468 
121 

Rbode  Island 

ComiBotient  ........... 

725 

New  York 

4,4U8 

1,  130 

p6BB0\*lTania 

2.644 

Sonth  Atlantic  DiTision: 
Delaware 

43 

Maryland 

464 

DUlrict of  Colombia... 
VirKinia 

202 

498 

Went  TirjHnIa 

74 

North  Garolioa 

Sonth  Oarolina 

140 
82 

Georipa 

108 

Florida 

0 

Sonth  Central  Diviaion: 
Xentuckv 

518 

Tennessee 

191 

Alabama 

06 

UiMdssiMi 

33 

Loalsiuia' 

20 

Xesas 

540 

Arkannafl 

64 

OkUhoma 

22 

Indian  Territery 

5or  h  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

29 
945 

ladinna ................ 

846 

Illinois 

878 

Miehiean 

171 

WiMMmain 

838 

Minnesota     

434 

Iowa 

543 

MiMonri 

813 

North  Dakota 

4 

Booth  Dakota 

35 

Nebraska     

52 

Koa^flfi  r 

219 

Woitern  DiTisioa : 

Montana .r 

4 

0 

Coliorado   

2 

6 

40 

46 

65 

New  Mexico 

1 

Uuh 

5 

17 

86 

52 

8 

88 

64 

102 

Nevada     

IiUho 

1 

8 

10 

40 

2 

32 

21 

155 

14 

91 
110 
500 

16 
123 
131 
745 

1 

7 

12 

80 

20 
28 
5U 
106 

0 
85 

15() 
229 

20 

iTflfihinfton ^ 

113 

200 

f  ^filPoraia      

335 
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Table  20.-^Pricatc  high  schools  and  academies^ Numher  of  secondary  students  pumMg 
certain  mathematical  studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
Sonth  Central  Division . . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  DivUion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmhia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Flori?4a 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LouisianJA 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cal&omia 


1,004 

807 
404 
875 
125 


11 


85 
28 
26 
00 
11 
54 

180 
66 

134 


3 

40 
10 

70  1 
15 

125   1 
82 
78  1 

6 


87 
106 
70| 
581 
20 
70 

1 
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Table  21. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  pursuing 
certain  science  studies  in  1896-97, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantio  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Diviiiion . 
SoQtb  Central  Division .. 
Korth  Central  Division... 
Western  DiviBion , 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

l£aine  ...*.• 

New  Hampoliire 

Vermont 

Masaaclinsetts 

Rbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Tor  • 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlautic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

We«»t  Virginia 

North  CaroliDa 

Sonth  Carolina 


Georgia.. 
>rida.. 


Florid 
Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

liUaissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  — 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

TCannaw 

Weatem  Division : 

Montana 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . . 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington . . 


romia.. 


Astronomy. 


800  2, 591  5, 442 


270  1. 034 
110  807 
177  647 
191  607 
52       96 


2, 0  JO 

723 

1,135 

1,210 

348 


23 
10 
14 
86 

7; 
20| 
84> 
26 
bo 


16 
11 
19 

6 
24 
10* 
18 

^! 

34| 
•41 

1® 
18 

14 

41 
8, 

1 
2 

31 
16 

26 
11 

13 
23| 

47 

1 


101 

54 

75 

105 

36 

119 

226 

105 

213 

8 
18 
49 
52 
11 
105 
15 
46 

3 

80 

120 

87 

48 

12 

164 

29 

0 

17 


37 
39 
82 
47 
41 
184 
105 
0 


8,033 

3,054 
1,030 
1,682 
1,823 
444 


126 

2i> 

82 

219 

5t< 

161 

696 

161 

489 

8 
165 
92 
91 
29 
87 
105 
100 
87 

184 
254 
110 
108 


227 
82 
157 
324 
94 
280 
922 
266 
702 

16 
183 
141 
143 

40 
192 
120 
155 

40 


374 
197 
166 


135;  147 

284  438 
30 
4 
26 


86 


201  800 

112  149 

168,  207 

77  109 

35  82 

82  123 

97I  281 

338  443 

1  1 


45 


7 
79 
72 
245 


Physios- 


II 
1^ 


1, 494  10,  787 


482;  4, 185 
257,  1,576 
342  2.227 
320  2,201 
93       508 


29 
23 
21 
701 
9 
38 
149 
47 
96 


212 
217 
146 
626 
88 
220 

1,194 
421 

1,061 

36 
129 

37 
381 

84 

405 

211 

288 

5 

215 
367 
359 
436 
116 
599 
117 
7 
11 

260 

81 

432 

76 

276! 

134 

897 

468 

1 

23 

65 

89 

0 
4 

25 


10, 851  21.  038 


0 

es 

1 

\^ 

H 

3,640|  7,825 
1,672  3,248j 
2,589  4,816 
2,254  4,5451 
6961  1,204; 


Chemistry. 


965'6.4915,80011,291 

1 1-^— 

348  2,  587  2  284!  4,  871 

143     —     

187 

217 

70 


225  437 

69;  2861 

126  2TZ\ 

453  1,084 

83  171 

1851  405; 

1,345  2,539, 

257  678, 

892  1,953 


30 
257 
137 
238 

61 
223 
260 
426 

40 

248 
389 
354 
510 
210 
781 


6 

48 

60 

816 


267 

187 

373 

121 

93 

134 

258 

676 

12 

31 

114 


15 

94 

63 

887 


386 
1741 
619 
145 

6281 

471 
714 
45 

463 

756 

713 

946 

326 

1,380 

19^ 

10 

26| 

527 
268 
805 
196 


796  885  1,681 

6931,151!  1,844 

1,092,1  175  2,267 

323  805   628 


160; 

155; 

95! 

342 

46| 
97 
804 
287 
601 

12 
110 

19 
271 

44 
104< 
154 

82 
0 

118 
106 
136 
63 
84 
230 

o; 


158 
93 
63 

4011 
62 

107, 


318 
248 
158 
743 
108 
204 


836|  1,640 
114i  401 
450  1,051 


21 
242 
120 
423 

78 


132 
101 
152 

34 
133 
125 
174 

25 

181 

221 

75 

76 

133 

447 

16 

2 

0 


655 

1,034 

13 

54 

179 

177 

6 
4 

84 


4 
144 


20 
137 


702 


37 
18 
34 
11 

18,  217 
11;  74 
19*  203 
69|  190 
0 


2 

7 

11 

40 


189  158 

60  132 

91  239 

32   64 

41 

63 

84 

332 

0 


2 

14 

41 

280 


18 


16 


2 
68 
42 
171 


279 
256 
25 

299 

326 

211 

129 

167 

677 

33 

2 

0 

347 
192 
830 
96 
268 
137 
287 
522 
0 


27 
71 


19 


4 
60 


4 
67 


401 


BD97 120 
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Table  22. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Number  of  secondary  students  purswmf 
certain  science  studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


Physical  geofjraphy. 


United  states 1,474  10,79312,680  23,478 


North  Atlantic  Division 427  3,399  3,808 

South  Atlantic  Division 31'0   2,250   2,318 

South  Central  Divinion i  328   2,  363;  2, 961 

North  Cen  tral  Division I  300   2, 336   2, 624 

"Western  Division '  99,      450       969 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masnachusetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colomhia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana*. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 


27 

178' 

18 

190 

20 

120 

43 

234 

7 

74 

33 

228 

133 

907 

40 

433 

106 

1,035 

2 

17 

31 

133 

17 

93 

67 

452 

14 

99 

99 

697 

28 

309 

56 

421 

6 

29 

63 

383 

61 

405 

48 

320 

38 

277 

25 

110 

68 

661 

18 

184 

8 

7 

4 

16 

45 

335 

19 

109 

42 

215 

12 

46 

21 

336 

23 

180 

35 

384 

65 

496 

2 

5 

7 

42 

12 

43 

17 

145 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

28 

2 

9 

2 

0 

13 

162 

5 

22 

10 

68 

16 

76 

43 

85 

258 

83 

186 

391 

96 

236 

1,179 

221 

1,158 

16 
311 
149 
354 
106 
532 
287 
463 
100 

364 
484 
387 
405 
240 
890 
165 
12 
14 

356 
303 
302 
147 
126 
189 
264 
591 
5 
69 
92 
180 

25 

0 

71 

8 

12 

163 


22 
119 
126 


7,207 
4,568 
5,  324 
4,9tS0 
1.419 


Geology. 


619  2, 545 


Physiology. 


-25 


I 


4, 032  6, 577  1, 461112, 854  15, 896  28, 750 


200  959  1.386  2,  a45 

72  204     422     6261 

168|  6261.0721,6981 

163  652.    9201,572' 

46!  1041    232     336! 


436 
273 
306 
625 
170 
464 

2,086 
654 

2,193 


444 

242 
806 
205 
1,229 
596 
884 
129 

747 
889 
707 
682 
350 
1,551 
349 
19 


691 
412 
517 
193 
462 
369 
648 
1,087 
10 
111 
135 
325 

25 
0 
99 
17 
12 
325 


44 
187 


508 


18 
10 
ll 
27 
6 
13 
64 
17 
34 

0 
13 

9 
14 

4 
10 

4 
14 

4 

35 
46 
21 
13 
11 
37 

t 

0 

21 
14 
22 
11 
11 
5 
21 
44 


21 


68 
85 
75 
37 
47 
222 
121 
218 

0 
54 
10 
38 
17 
43 

7 
82 


100 

197 

100 

43 

20 

156 

10 

0 

0 

72 
21 
56 
27 
86 
9 
193 
154 


426  3,8101  4,533  8.S43 

262   2,071   2,416  4,*?7 

365   3,527   4.109  7.63« 

316   2,940  3,618  6,558 

92|      506:  1,220  1,736 


94  180! 

41  109, 

84;  169 

281  356 

29|  66 

91  138 

451  673 

78'  199 

237  455 


t 


0 
1S4 
93 
104 
35 
81 
42 
96 
41 


168     268 


261 
116 
116 
88 
312 

5! 
0, 


458 

216 

159 

108 

468 

16 

5 

0 


931  165 

1181  139 

148|  204 

--^  96 


129 


120 

44 

291 

420 


53 

26|      49 
153 


95    1,0611  1,358  2,419 


3 
28 
13 
48 
11 
83 
22 
48 

6 

60 
81 
49 
47 


2 

5 

40 
22 
45 
16 
17 
24 
36 
76 
3 
6 
12 
19 

3 
ll 
7 
1 
2 


194 
201 
125 
262 
137 
254 


223  421 

140  aa 

182  307 

509  771 

93  33t 

274  538 

1.194   1,463  2.657 

382       286  6S8 


35 
1211 

38' 
306, 

87 
858 
192 
398; 

36 

509' 
740] 
511 
453 
125 
852' 
285 
9 
43 

359 

187 

284 

101 

218 

250 

527 

696 

24 

64 

56 

174 

0 
6 

29 
0 
0 

12]      241 


28!  O 

238  3» 

1441  IS 

471!  771 

89'  178 

654  t512 

2531  445 

440^  6S8 

99|  135 


5431 : 


1,063 
764,  1,504 
6O0I  1.  Ill 
56»  1,031 
264  381 
1,884 
56S 
» 


281 
13 
44 


21 

22 

73 

114 


365  731 

431  618 

483»  767 

179  280 

125  343 

257  507 

52r  1.048 

82&  1,522 

40-  U 


83 
84 
284 


W 
140 


.^ 


56i  56 

4|  10 

1  '" 

10^  10 

236l  437 


30j  51 

I77I  1» 

195  208 

42»!  543 
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Table  23. — Private  high  $chooU  and  academies — Xumher  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


TJmted  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
b>onth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine , 

New  Ham{^8bire 

Vermont 

Masaacbosetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ne  w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soatb  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

'Wyoming 

CkMorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

Califomla 


Psychology. 


695  2.023  4.988  7,911 


188' 
69 
1781 
194( 
46) 


iC 
7 
7; 
23 
6 

14i 
52i 
191 
44 


llhetoric. 


Uistory. 


1, 740  15, 820 18, 622  34, 442J1, 737  18. 384  21, 773  40, 167 


779,1,  568  2,  347 
2821  628'  910 
7:i<J  1,124  1,863 
935  1,313  2,248 
188!     355!     513 


63l  79  142! 

32  18  50| 

271  43!  70 

35<  183|  218 

25,  47i  721 

161  96  1121 

1811  494  675 

112'  120'  232! 

288l  488,  7761 


81 
17* 

8' 
15 

^1 
211 

:^. 

31 

21 

16 

6 

58 

7 

1 

2 

27 

15 

21 

11 

10 

11 

20 

56 

1 

2 

4 

16 


71 

51| 
47 


35  107' 
23  32 
63'     148 


'4 

61 

216 

71 

65 

87 

16 

286 

45 

0 

3 


115 

71 

65 

63 

64 

193 

222 

0 

4 

9 

61 


112 


10 
9 
29 


54 

156 

26 

248 

145 

134 

65 

44 

415 

60 

19 

4 

139 

191 

144 

127 

52 

54 

124 

339 

2 

6 

15 

120 


113 


28     172 


464 

216 

199 

102 

60 

701 

95 

19 

7 

227 

306 

215 

192 

105 

108 

817 

561 

2 

10 

24 

181 


225 


14 
28 
72 
200 


647 
336 


348 
113 


32 
27 
23 
77 
11 
42 

166 
57 

112 

3 

30 
18 
70 
13 
96 
26 


60 
48 
27 
70 
23 
2 
4 

49 
24 
57 
17 
21 
28 
39 
72 
1 
7 
14 
19 

3 
1 
7 
2 
1 
12 


15,596 
7,470 

7.002 
7,914 
2,176 


33,  60 
I22I  176 
1301  257 
922   1,311 
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Tablk  24. — Private  high  schools  and  academies — Proportion  of  male  and  female  studmit, 
per  cent  of  students  pursuing  certain  oourseSj  per  cent  of  graduates,  etc,,  in  189S-97. 


8tAt«  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Korth  Atlantic  DlTision. 
South  Atlautio  Division . 
South  Central  DiviHion. . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Turk 

New  Jersey 

Penusylvania , 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory , 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming .... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. , 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Califomla.... 


Total 
number  of 
secondary 
students. 


107,633 


40,<468 
18,390 
21,859 
21.580 
5,336 


3,018 
1.957 
2,108 
5,450 
787 
2,684 
11.523 
8.748 
9,184 

210 
2,018 

874 
8,392 

743 
5,826 
1,404 
4,206 

217 

3,546 
4,909 
3,165 
2,847 
1,042 
4,914 
1,001 
108 
827 

2,845 

1,721 

8,297 

1.086 

1,550 

1,594 

2,011 

4,766 

78 

225 

680 

068 

99 

80 

207 

61 

205 

1,130 


160 

671 

663 

2.111 


Per  cent  to  total  number. 


Male. 


40.44 


51.75 
61.35 
46.07 
47.63 
42.80 


47.35 
63.00 
50.10 
48.56 
52.73 
43.80 
47.62 
64.57 
54.14 

42.38 
40.88 
40.60 
56.25 
53.80 
55.07 
53.27 
40.20 
17.05 

50.00 
51.84 
47.77 
41.45 
38.48 
48.75 
60.05 
40.74 
40.64 

44.00 
37.76 
42.15 
36.37 
68.66 
62.07 
63.52 
48.90 
36.80 
43.11 
42.45 
44.00 

10.10 
60.00 
80.68 
76.41 
12.10 
48.72 


61.87 
43.06 
45.24 
41.68 


Female. 


50.56 


48.25 
48.65 
53.03 
52.87 
57.20 


52.65 
87.00 
49.81 
51.44 
47.27 
66.11 
62.38 
85.43 
45.86 

57.62 
59.12 
59.50 
43.75 
46.70 
44.03 
46.73 
60.71 
82.06 

60.00 
48.16 
62.23 
66.55 
61.62 
56.26 
49.95 
69.26 
60.46 

66.01 
62.24 
67.85 
63.63 
31.44 
47.03 
46.48 
51.10 
64.11 
66.80 
67.66 
66.00 

80.81 
40.00 
60.87 
24.60 
87.81 
61.28 


38.13 
66.06 
64.76 
68. 8S 


College 
classical 
prepar- 
atory 
students. 


17.72 


20.14 
19.81 
17.20 
17.40 
13.46 


18.52 
29.84 
12.33 
28.54 
17.28 
23.80 
17.70 
80.44 
13.41 

11.42 
15.31 
16.13 
18.67 
0.83 
23.70 
13.82 
23.20 
13.82 

18.10 
21.00 
18.64 
11.07 
26.39 
15.63 
21.47 
0 
21.10 

0.66 
14.68 
13.66 
11.05 
6.61 
0.03 
12.16 
16.66 
16.88 
20.78 
18.68 
18.18 

&08 
0.00 
26.04 
82.70 
0 
4.21 


1.26 
20.14 
16.80 
16.68 


College 
scientific 
prepara- 
tory 
students. 


10.45 


Gradu- 
ates in 
1807. 


10.93 


13.60 
6.70 
0.64 
8.80 

14.67 


5.23 
11.34 

6.12 
17.86 
18.67 
11.32 
12.97 
80.10 
10.03 

3.81 
1.40 
4.21 
6.28 

10.00 
7.02 

10.61 
4.11 
8.20 

8.06 
8.21 

18.01 
6.43 

11.61 

8.67 

6.00 

0 

3.86 

5.13 
2.78 
IS.  68 
10.41 
6.47 
8.16 
8,76 
6.84 
0 
2.22 
11.88 
10.70 

66.00 
20.60 
1&86 
0 
0 
4.21 


0 
16.28 
13.72 
20.66 


13.17 
8.40 
7.00 
12.81 
10.81 


13.48 
14.68 
10.62 
15.86 
11.04 
13.26 
12.20 
15.61 
12.05 

100.00 
10.65 
0.15 
6.13 
10.63 
6.12 
23.79 
6.61 
0.68 

7.80 
7.88 
6.43 
6.00 
10.04 
7.51 
6.20 
5.56 
2.45 

12.44 

iao2 

12.05 
11.06 
18.02 
16.06 
14.01 

iao6 

10.26 
12.80 
12.88 
U.06 

4.04 
0 
6.06 
«.56 
1.06 
6.88 


l&U 
6.66 
12.82 
16.54 
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Table  25. — Privaiehigh  schools  and  academies — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pursuing 

certain  studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Di vision . 
South  A tlantioZH vision. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakoto 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansaa 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming. 

Colorado < 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon  

Calffomla.... 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


Latin. 


40.67 


51.84 
52.80 
40.83 
40.78 
84.18 


42.54 
50.31 
35.01 
59.33 
47.64 
60.60 
46.18 
64.03 
53.23 

70.00 
54.41 
44.85 
69.55 
55.72 
45.70 
6L25 
53.99 
33.64 

43.60 
44.63 
42.12 
3L65 
35.51 
39.91 
49.45 
26.00 
81.19 

46.71 
87.65 
45.74 
36.74 
46.83 
86.89 
30.88 
41.92 
25.64 
40.44 
40.00 
38.94 

17.17 
83.33 
82.32 
82.79 
1.46 
14.14 


20.63 
47.46 
40.88 
44.68 


Greek. 


10.22 


15.12 
6.66 
5.67 
9.78 
5.70 


French. 


21.83 


84.85 
18.53 
7.89 
14.58 


12.79 
80.91 
9.44 
21.82 
16.90 
16.43 
11.24 
23.11 

10.91 : 

13.81  < 
5.40  i 
7.78  1 
6.16  I 
8.34  I 
6.14  I 

13.11  I 
5.47 
5.99 

6.13 
9.78 
8.92 
2.92 
1.82 
4.27 
6.09 
11.11 
8.98 

12.30 
4.94 
7.43 

13.63 

25.85 
6.90 

10.96 

6.88 

0 

19.56 
6.96 
4.24 

0 
0 

3.70 
0 
0 

1.14 


0 
0.85 
8.74 
7.01 


12.92 
80.51 
17.31 
53.34 
49.55 
3L33 
43.31 
32.84 
25.96 

32.38 
38.99 
45.53 
23.87 
13.  80 

6.05 
33.83 

9.56 
19.35 

n.08 
5.32 
8.09 
2.99 

42.42 
6.56 
1.00 
L85 
0.91 

24.19 

16.17 

25.02 

20.07 

13.66 

13.36 

4.54 

9.90 

26.92 

8.44 

4.15 

6.51 

4.04 

0 

15.49 

0 

0 

4.57 


10.00 
21.54 
19.76 
85.20 


Ger- 


18.84 


27.29 

8.76 

6.92 

24.45 

15.67 


Alge- 
bra. 


49.50 


2.92 
16.76 

6.17 
26.80 
15.37 
27.01 
38.25 
30.15 
28.79 

20.48 
22.99 
23.11 
14.68 
9.96 
2.63 
5.84 
2,57 
0 

14.61 
3.89 
8.03 
1.16 
1.92 

10.99 
6.89 

20.87 
8.87 

33.22 
20.05 
26.63 
15.75 
53.75 
27.23 
18.65 
17.06 

5.13 
15.56 

9.81 
22.62 

4.04 
90.00 
18.62 

1.64 
0 

8.96 


12.50 
19.79 
80.17 
15.87 


48. 52 
54.17 
54.65 
12.04 
49.85 


87.57 
49.92 
31.26 
50.94 
47.01 
51.45 
47.64 
60.40 
50.71 

50.52 
59.91 
45.19 
55.13 
55.18 
45.31 
76.28 
56.42 
44.24 

50.34 
53.70 
60.88 
46.51 
48.85 
61.58 
63.94 
18.52 
23.85 

40.88 
86.32 
38.61 
83.98 
4.3.04 
86.07 
36.34 
52.50 
60.23 
48.89 
49.62 
41.22 


48.83 
40.40 
86.06 
4.89 
41.61 


84.31 
42.03 
51.28 
64.88 


Geome- 
try. 


24.45 


28.88 
20.93 
22.00 
20.64 
28.41 


21.74 
27.18 
16.41 
35.41 
31.00 
29.10 
31.45 
29.27 
26.94 

82.86 
35. 8:{ 
22.8>i 
23.82 
21.80 
12.04 
21.15 
21.56 
11.40 

17.32 
21.25 
22.62 
37.81 
21.69 
81.22 
12.99 

n.ii 

20.00 

23.02 
17.84 
19.35 
15.93 
30.40 
17.57 
17.79 
22.28 
16.67 
24.89 
22.45 
16.53 

4.04 
18.33 
14.48 
9.84 
L46 
26.51 


7.60 
19.61 
21.27 
42.16 


Trico- 
nora* 
etry. 


5.45 


Astron- 
omy. 


4.41 
4.96 
7,57  i 
5.48  I 
6.28 


0.56 
4.34 
1.09 
4.32 
9.53 
2.79 
4.50 
5.34 
5.42 

8.10 
4.86 
6.00 
8.61 
7.27 
1.39 
8.48 
4.78 
1.84 

8.60 
7.21 
7.90 
5.51 
7.01 
9.34 
4.30 
7.41 
0.92 

5.69 
4.18 
4.03 
1.66 
10.52 
0.63 
8.24 
6.82 
0 
4.89 
L32 
4.13 

1.01 
0 

2.69 
0 
0 

2.81 


0 

10.33 

12.07 

7.34 
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Table  26. — Private  high  sohooU  and  academien — Percentages  of  secondary  students  pur- 
suing certain  studies  in  1S96-97, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division... 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Ilampshire 

Vermont 

Maaaachusetta 

Kliode  I.slaud 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Ind ian  Terri  tory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinola 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado ;.. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

TVashington 

Oregon 

California 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


Physics. 


20.14 


19.34 
17.66 
22.03 
21.06 
22.56 


14.48 
14.61 
12.90 
19.86 
21.73 
15.09 
22.03 
18.09 
21.27 

31.43 
19.13 
19.91 
18.25 
19.52 
11.79 
33.55 
16.98 
20.74 

13.06 
15.40 
22.53 
83.23 
31.29 
28.08 
19.68 
9.20 
7.65 

18.52 
15.57 
24.42 
18.  C5 
23.67 
16.81 
22.10 
21.70 
16.67 
24.00 
33.77 
18.29 

6.06 

13.33 

28.28 

0 

1.95 
12.64 


12.50 
23.99 
15.54 
33.25 


Chemis- 
try. 


10.49 


12.04 
9.14 
8.44 
10.50 
11.77 


10.54 
12.67 

7.50 
13.61 
13.72 

7.60 
14.23 
10.70 
11.44 

100.00 
11.99 
13.73 
12.47 
10.50 

4.45 
19.87 

6.09 
11.62 

8.43 
6.64 
6.67 
4.53 
16.03 
13.78 
3.30 
1.85 
0 

12.20 
11.16 
10.01 
8.85 
16.55 
8.59 
9.86 
10.05 
0 
0 
5.09 
7.33 

0 

0 

6.39 

0 

1.95 

4.39 


2.50 
11.73 
12.62 
19.00 


Physical 
geogra- 
phy. 


21.81 


17.81 
24.84 
24.35 
22.98 
26.59 


14.45 
13.95 
14.52 
11.45 
21.60 
17.29 
18-10 
17.45 


15.71 
22.00 
27.69 
23.76 
27.59 
23.08 
42.45 
21.02 
69.45 

21.07 
18.11 
22.34 
23.96 
33.59 
31.66 
84.87 
17.69 
9.17 

24.29 
23.94 
15.68 
17.77 
29.63 
23.15 
22.26 
22.81 
12.82 
49.33 
26.47 
33.57 

25.25 
0 
33.33 
27.87 
6.85 
28.53 


27.60 
32.76 
30.47 
24.06 


Geol- 
ogy- 


6.11 


6.79 
3.40 
7.77 
7.28 
6.30 


6.96 
6.57 
8.02 
6.52 
8.39 
5.14 
5.84 
6.31 
4.95 

0 
6.64 

10.64 
3.07 
4.71 
1.52 
2.99 
2.28 

18.80 

7.56 
9.^3 
6.82 
6.58 
10.36 
9.52 
1.60 
4.63 
0 

5.79 
8.07 
6.19 
8.84 
7.70 
2.76 
10.00 
8.81 
0 
0.44 
4.34 
7.13 

7.07 
0 

7.07 
0 

1.95 

4.30 


Physiol-  Psychol 

ogy.    1    ogy. 


26.71 


7.35 


Rhot- 


32.00 


20.62 
24.40 
34.90 
30.39 
32.35 


5.80 
4.95 
8.52 
10.42 
10.18 


0 
9.28 
7.39 
7.25 


13.98 
17.42 
14.56 
14.12 
29.22 
19.67 
23.05 
17.82 
26.34 

30.00 
17.79 
20.82 
22.91 
23.69 
28.39 
31.70 
19.93 
62.21 

29.67 
30.64 
35.07 
35.89 
37.33 
38.34 
56.64 
20.37 
26.61 

25.45 
35.91 
2.3.26 
25.78 
22.00 
31.81 
36.00 
31.93 
82.05 
65.33 
26.43 
41.12 

56.56 
33.33 
35.69 
9.84 

4.88 
41.88 


I 


31.88 
34.85 
40.42 
25.72 


4.71 
2.55 
3.80 
3.99 
9.15 
4.17 
5.86 
6.19 
8.45 

4.76 
2.82 
5.37 
4.16 
7.40 
3.96 
9.12 
5.42 
14.75 

13.09 
4.40 
6.29 
3.68 
5.76 

14.27 
9.49 

17.59 
2.14 

7.98 
17.78 
6.52 
17.68 
6.74 
6.78 
10.89 
11.77 
2.56 
4.44 
4.53 
18.70 

0 
0 
1.35 
0 
0 
19.75 


31.94  I 
31.14  ' 
31.27  I 
32.45 
36.56  ' 


8.75 

4.90 

10.86 

9.47 


21.74 
24.32 
20.21 
40.74 
42.69 
32.38 
32.60 
36.29 
30.75 

35.71 
37.61 
40.05 
32.58 
37.15 
22.76 
38.83 
30.86 
48.38 

34.91 
27.07 
31.66 
25.22 
36.56 
33.76 
31.87 
27.78 

iao4 

38.45 
30.16 
37.61 
26.61 
41.50 
30.92 
26.21 
28.01 
8.97 
39.78 
41.13 
33.88 

21.21 
16.<r7 
50.84 
22.95 
1.95 
25.81 


26.88 
21.19 
30.32 
61.97 
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Table  29. — Denominational  8chool8  included  in  the  tables  of  pricate  high  nckooU  and 

academies. 


State  or  Territory, 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 
vSoiith  Atlantic  Division 
Soiitli  Central  Divirtion 
2soj  til  Centnil  Division 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Divioion 

Maiiio 

Ke%v'  ilaiiipshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York .. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvanift 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

8outh  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

liouiaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

TViscousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
"Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah... 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  ... 

CaUfomia 
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Table  30. — Averages  of  number  of  teachers,  studentSj  and  graduates  to  ine  piihlic  high 
achoolf  and  like  averages  for  the  private  high  school  and  academy. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Divlnion., 
Soath  Atlantic  Uivinion .. 
South  Central  Di\iaion ... 
North  Central  Dirisiou... 
"Wea tern  Division , 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hamp<)hire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn<*cticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Itelaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Virfrinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 


Florida 

Soath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

XTorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minoeaota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wyominij 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Ariz<Hia 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washinj^ton. 

Oreeon 

Camomia  ... 


Private  high  schools. 


4.2 
2.7 
2.0 
3.0 


103.1 

24.5 

21.2 

13.2 

57.  8 

21.2 

44.3 

5.7 

r>5. 9 

21.5 

44.3 

4.9 

75.6 

24.9 

25.6 

9.5 

104.8 

26.3 

7.3 

13.2 

2.1 
2.9 
2.5 
5.6 
9.4 
4.4 
4.6 
4.8 
3.8 

3.4 
3.1 
24.8 
2.7 
3.0 
2.3 
2,1 
2.2 
2.3 

3.3 
2.2 
2.4 
2.1 
4.6 
2.7 
2.5 
2.7 
3.5 

2.7 
2.7 
3.7 
3.4 
3.2 
4.5 
3.1 
3.4 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.6 

3.0 
4.0 
4.8 
1.4 
4.0 
12.6 
2.7 
1.9 
2.7 
4.0 
4.5 


54.2 
66.5 
55.0 
139.4 
1207.  8 
I  95.7 
1113.6 
1113.4 


2.'>.6 
23.2 
22.0 
24.9 
22.2 
22.0 
24.8 
23.7 


15.6 

11.8 

20.  8 

4.3 

16.3 

9.7 

43.5 

17.5 

vo.o 
89.4 

26.1 

4.6 

83.6 

27.2 

31.1 

603.3 

24.4 

0.0 

54.2 

19.9 

54.8 

52.0 

17.6 

25.7 

39.3 

16.9 

69.8 

34.4 

16.5 

48.9 

46.5 

21.4 

48.1 

44.1 

19.3 

47.2 

71.7 

21.5 

28.3 

49.5 

22.8 

50.9 

49.0 

20.2 

38.6 

38.9 

18.4 

51.8 

79.2 

17.2 

29.2 

61.4 

22.8 

47.7 

57.7 

2.1.4 

34.6 

78.7 

28.8 

4.0 

55.0 

15.7 

90.0 

65.0 

24.1 

31.8 

61.9 

23.0 

30.4 

97.6 

26.2 

22.2 

90.3 

26.2 

28.3 

84.7 

26.1 

19.4 

103.4 

22.9 

23.0 

75.8 

24.6 

23.9 

89.0 

26.4 

15.6 

43.3 

17.8 

25.8 

49.0 

21.5 

11.9 

55.3 

25.1 

34.8 

66.4 

25.3 

10.6 

67.4 

22.5 

0.0 

110.0 

27.5 

0.0 

113.0 

23.6 

7.3 

29.4 

20.6 

6.4 

68.6 

15.9 

0.0 

325.0 

26.0 

0.0 

62.6 

23.4 

0.8 

41.7 

22.6 

60.9 

75.3 

27.6 

15.6 

126.8 

31.7 

12.8 

126.5 

27.7 

1.2 

6.8 

4.2 

86.2 

21.3 

9.7 

9.3 

5.5 

CD.  8 

12.6 

37.9 

7.2 

4.9 

81.0 

16.6 

24.5 

20.6 

6.7 

56.3 

8.4 

17.3 

28.4 

10.0 

71.5 

7.2 

38.2 

14.7 

4.7 

46.3 

0.8 

19.6 

9.4 

7.3 

56.5 

8.1 

68.7 

17.6 

5.8 

54.3 

9.2 

41.5 

15.2 

6.0 

67.0 

11.2 

49.7 

13.1 

5.3 

70.0 

13.1 

51.6 

7.7 

5.3 

46.9 

8.8 

41.7 

61.5 

7.3 

46.0 

6.3 

66.6 

5.9 

3.7 

43.8 

10.9 

34.7 

6.6 

3.7 

49.5 

13.3 

51.3 

6.3 

2.5 

40.3 

16.1 

57.7 

3.2 

3.0 

43.8 

13.1 

65.3 

3.7 

2.0 

48.9 

17.0 

97.5 

2.6 

2.8 

31.0 

10.8 

225.2 

7.0 

3.0 

39.0 

12.9 

48.4 

5.4 

2.6 

43.4 

16.6 

72.6 

3.4 

2.4 

41.6 

17.1 

60.4 

3.0 

3.1 

48.2 

15.7 

76.2 

13.1 

3.6 

33.9 

9.3 

76.9 

4.5 

3.9 

61.4 

16.8 

78.0 

4.6 

2.4 

37.1 

15.6 

89.9 

4.7 

4.0 

36.0 

9.0 

39.6 

3.0 

2.6 

40.8 

15.5 

104.7 

8.6 

6.2 

49.1 

9.6 

47.9 

7.5 

5.1 

66.2 

13.0 

102.5 

12.7 

5.0 

54.0 

10.0 

58.0 

10.3 

6.1 

57.1 

9.3 

144.4 

10.2 

6.3 

60.0 

9.0 

41.6 

12,5 

5.3 

53.1 

10.0 

71.1 

10.4 

4.2 

64.6 

15.5 

63.2 

0.8 

4.1 

54.2 

13.4 

38.9 

4.0 

5.0 

26.0 

5.2 

109.3 

6.9 

4.4 

32.1 

7.2 

62.6 

7.5 

4.1 

35.3 

8.6 

43.2 

8.0 

4.3 

53.0 

12.4 

89.3 

6.6 

2.3 

24.7 

11.0 

93.5 

20.0 

8.0 

30.0 

10.0 

14.0 

13.0 

4.7 

42.4 

9.0 

121.0 

2.1 

2.6 

20.8 

7.6 

39.0 

4.0 

6.6 

102.5 

18.6 

32.6 

18.5 

5.6 

87.6 

15.6 

126.3 

10.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.1 

2.1 

22.9 

10.6 

92.6 

10.0 

4.4 

43.9 

10.0 

49.4 

19.0 

4.2 

36.8 

8.7 

77.5 

16.6 

4.7 

34.0 

7.2 

102.2 

11.8 
10.3 
8.6 
8.9 
8.5 
6.1 
6.9 
8.0 
8.1 

7.0 
5.0 
4.2 
2.5 
5.3 
2.5 
10.4 
3.2 
3.0 

2.8 
3.4 
2.8 
2.8 
3.6 
4.6 
1.9 
2.0 
1.0 

6.1 
7.2 

7.0 
6.3 
11.3 
8.5 
9.6 
5.4 
2.6 
4.1 
4.5 
5.9 

1.0 
0.0 
2.6 
1.3 
2.0 
5.1 
0.0 
4.1 
2.9 
4.7 
6.3 
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Table  31. — Combined  ataiiatics  of  public  high  sehooU  and  private  high  $ckooU  and  acade- 
mies— dumber  of  schools,  instructors,  and  students  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


Uuited  States  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion  . 
Sootti  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soulii  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division  . . 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Boath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

ik>uth  Carolina 

€toorgia 

Florida 

Boath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory , 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois '. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakote 

Nebraska 


Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  .. 

Oregon 

dOUbmia 


Total 
schools. 


7,2 


1,892 

776 

1,018 

3,180 

343 


186 

80 

76 

822 

25 

122 

548 

145 

388 


17 
84 
23 

149 
40 

144 
99 

186 
85 

144 
210 
128 
140 

49 
261 

70 
6 

10 

642 
871 
388 
304 
210 
132 
370 
277 
24 
36 
234 
192 

18 
8 

48 
10 
4 

15 
6 
14 
47 
80 
148 


Total 

second- 

ary 

teach- 
ers. 


26,383 


9.334 
2,425 
2,834 
10,363 
1,427 


Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 


517.066 


460 
304 
252 

1,909 
241 
553 

3,065 
772 

1,772 

•4 

356 
237 
487 
130 
359 
247 
461 
84 

462 
507 
311 
352 
195 
799 
170 
20 


1,874 

1,060 

1,622 

1,099 

760 

619 

1,194 

994 

66 

97 

644 

634 

51 

11 

229 

18 

19 

96 

16 

28 

160 

124 

688 


166,867 
38,911 
51. 511 

232, 118 
27,659 


11,195 
5.415 
4.860 
36.819 
3.696 
8,810 
60,480 
12,364 
83,228 

1.461 
5.445 
3,287 
6.892 
2,042 
5,798 
3,707 
8,826 
1,453 

7,345 
9.714 
6,712 
5,998 
2,467 
16,019 
8,481 
838 
437 

40,803 
23,066 
86.206 
26,831 
17,146 
12.144 
27,537 
21.586 
987 
1.646 
12.641 
12,627 

1,042 
250 

4,932 
267 
832 

1,789 
375 
452 

8,132 

2,184 
12,904 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


226.663 


75.497 
18,063 
22,853 
98,686 
11,564 


43.84 


45.24 
46.42 
44.37 
42.52 
41.81 


Female. 


Num- 
ber. 

290,403 


91,370 
20,848 
28,658 
133,432 
16,095 


5,071 

45.30 

2,732 

50.45 

2,225 

45.78 

16,590 

45.06 

1,681 

45.48 

3.877 

44.01 

23,454 

46.47 

5,847 

47.29 

14,020 

42.19 

606 

41.48 

2,515 

46.19 

1,278 

38.88 

8,334 

48.48 

906 

44.37 

8,160 

54.50 

1,816 

48.99 

8,879 

43.88 

569 

39.16 

8,396 

46.26 

4,606 

47.42 

2,618 

45.83 

2,591 

43.20 

824 

33.40 

6,787 

42.37 

1.628 

46.77 

129 

38.17 

272 

62.24 

17,688 

43.35 

10,097 

43.78 

13,936 

39.58 

11. 847 

42.29 

7.899 

46.07 

5.830 

43.89 

U,826 

42.95 

9.121 

42.25 

400 

40.63 

700 

42.56 

5,210 

41.22 

5,188 

40.98 

423 

40.60 

121 

48.40 

1,975 

40.04 

121 

46.32 

84 

25.80 

816 

45.61 

147 

39.20 

207 

45.80 

1,819 

42.11 

932 

42.67 

5,419 

41.99 

6.124 
2,683 
2,635 
20,229 
2,015 


Per 
cent. 


56.16 


54.76 
5:).  58 
55.63 
57.48 
58.19 


54.70 
49.55 
54.22 
54.94 
54.62 


4, 933  55. 99 

27, 026  I  53. 53 

6,517  1  52.71 

19, 208  57. 81 


865 
2,930 
2,009 
8.558 
1,136 
2,638 
1,891 
4,947 

884 

3,947 
5,108 
3,094 
3,407 
1.643 
9,232 
1,863 
209 
165 

28,116 
12,968 
21,271 
15,484 
9,247 
6,814 
15,711 
12,465 
587 
945 
7,431 
7,894 

619 

129 

2,957 

146 

248 

973 

228 

245 

1,818 

1,252 

7,4P5 


58.52 
53  81 
61.12 
51.52 
56.63 
45.50 
51.01 
56.12 
60.84 

53.74 
52.58 
54.17 
56.80 
66.60 
57.63 
53.23 
61.83 
37.76 

56.66 
56.22 
60.42 
57.71 
53.98 
56.11 
57.05 
57.75 
69.47 
57.46 
58.78 
59.02 

59.40 
61.60 
59.96 
54.68 
74.70 
54.88 
60.80 
54.20 
67.89 
57.88 
56.01 


Claaeicatye- 
paratory 
students. 


Nam-     Per 
ber.      cent 


46.193 


19.506 
5.600 
6,502 

12.353 
2,082 


8.M 

ilU 
14.55 
12.80 
5.33 
7.53 


1.695 
966 

465 

5,877  , 

806 

1,357 : 

4,430 
1.647  I 
2,263 

102  , 
371  1 
2ft) 
996 
176 

1,341 
622 

1,723 
69 


15.14 
17.84 

9.57 
15.96 
21.81 
15.40 

&78 
13.33 

6.81 

6.98 

6.  SI 
7.91 
14.36 
8.6: 
i  28.13 
J  16.78 
19.65 
4  75 


818 

1.415 

779 

783 


U.14 
14.56 
13.64 
13.06 
13.31 
1.827     1L41 


; 


558 
15 
69 

i.8n 

829 

1,783 

984 

668 

429 

1,906 

1,678 

93 

103 

768 

1.240 


44 

412 

20 

12 

168 

2 

18 

224 

128 

986 


16.0 
4.44 
15,79 

4.56 
3.58 
5.07 
3.67 
8.00 
3.53 
CBS 

7.n 

9.43 
CSI 

6.06 
9.90 

6.58 
17.60 
8.81 
7.48 
8.61 
9.9 
0.51 
3.98 
7.15 
5.88 
7.84 
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Table  32. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — College  preparatory  students  and  graduates  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


Scientific 
preparatory 
.  students. 


Nam- 
ber. 


United  Sta tee 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division , 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasHachnsetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

Wc«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misaissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  . . . . , 
North  Central  Di  vision : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

^Michigan 

TViaconsin  

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miaaoori 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Sanaas 

"Western  Division : 

Hon  tana 

IVToming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

TVaahington 

Oregon 

Camomia 


Per 
cent. 


33. 987         6. 57 


12,230 
1,418 
3,376 

14,271 
2,692 


7.33 
3.64 
6.56 
6.15 
9.73 


ToUl  college    j      Qradoates      '      Graduates 
preparatory  ^-     .^^^  i        prepared 

students.      !         ">^o»'-  for  college. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


80, 180 


31,736 
7.078 
9.968 

26,  624 

4,774 


501 

611 

437 

2,481 

311 

747 

3, 70.'{ 

1.704 

1,835 

23 

36 
117 
223 

99 
393 
231 
255 

41 

447 
600 
639 
405 
183 
863 
198 
0 
51 

1,373 

625 

2.240 

2,456 

955 

2,281 

1,493 

1,145 

36 

82 

731 

864 

112 

9 

787 

2 

0 

88 

44 

12 

210 

96 


4.48 
9.44 
8.99 
6.74 
8.41 
8.48 
7.33 
13.78 
5.62 

1.58 
0.66 
3.56 
3.25 
4.85 
6.78 
6.23 
2.88 
2.82 

6.08 
6.18 

11.18 
6.75 
7.42 
5.32 
6.69 
0.00 

11.67 

3.36 
2.71 
6.36 
9.15 
6.67 
18.79 
5.42 
5.81 
3.66 
4.99 
5.78 
6.82 

10.76 
3.60 

14.94 
0.76 
0.00 
4.92 

11.74 
2.66 
6.71 
4.35 

10.72 


2,196 
1,477 
002 
8,358 
1.117 
2,104 
8,  i:i3 
3,351 
4,098 

125 
407 
r>77 

1,201 
275 

1,734 
853 

1,996 
110 

1,265 
2,016 
1,418 
1,188 

511 
2,680 

756 
15 

120 

3,244 
1,464 
4,023 
3,440 
1,623 
2,710 
3,401 
2,823 
129 
184 
1,499 
2,094 

180 

68 

1,140 

22 

12 

266 
46 
80 

434 

228 
2,869 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


15.51  '  61,814 


11.95 


I  Nnm- 
i    ber. 

20, 152 


Per 
cent. 


19.02 
18. 19  I 
19.35  I 
11.47 
17.26  I 


21,571 
3,580 
4, 110  I 

29, 155  j 
3,398  I 


12.93 
9.20 
7.98 
12.56 
12.29 


r 


19.62 
27.28 
18.56 
22.70 
30.22 
23.88 
16.11 
27.10 
12.  33 

8.56 
7.47 
11.47 
17.51 
13.47 
29.91 
23.01 
22.53 
7.57 

17.  22 
20.74 
24.82 
19.81 
20.71 
16.73 
21.72 
4.44 
27.46 

7.95 
6.30 
11.43 
12.82 
9.47 
22.32 
12.35 
13.08 
13.07 
11.19 
11.86 
16.72 

17.27 
21.20 
23.80 
8.24 
8.61 
14.81 
12.27 
6.64 
13.86 
10.21 
18.36 


1,440 

770 

582 

5,499 

492 

1,297 

4,637 

1,920  ' 

4,934  I 

204  . 

529  ; 
326  I 
588 
242  i 
402  1 
551  ; 
'  644  I 
94 

630 

910 

851 

4t9 

349 

1,177 

250 

20 

14 

6.373 
2,763 
4,694 
3,060 
2,163 
1,586 
8.820 
2,326 
92 
228 
1,710 
1,602 

97 
40 

651 
19 
12 

104 
63 
66 

878 

318 
1.756 


12.86 
14.22 
11.98 
14.94 

13.31 
14. 72 
9.10 
15.  53 
14.85 

18.96 
9.72 
9.92 
8.57 

11.85 
6.93 

14.86 


6,618 
1,098 
1.681 
9,311 
1,444 


385 
283 
210 

1,  690 
215 
390 

1,788 
647 

1,101 

41 
124  \ 

71 
107  ' 

85  , 
195 
165 


I 


7!  27 

281 

6.47 

29 

8.58 

236 

9.37 

365 

6.14 

109 

6.82 

181 

14.15 

148 

7.35 

528 

7.18 

106 

6.92 

12 

3.20 

6 

13.17 

1,327 

11.98 

671 

13.06 

1.297 

11.37 

977 

12.62 

634 

12.64 

840 

13.87 

1.382 

10.77 

795 

9.82 

39 

18.86 

47 

13.63 

663 

11.99 

739 

9.31 

60 

16.00 

32 

11.17 

203 

7.12 

17 

3.61 

5 

6.81 

47 

16.80 

9 

14.38 

19 

12.07 

97 

14.33 

39 

13.61 

926 
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Table  33. — Combined  statUtics  of  puhUc  high  schools  and  private  high  schooU  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  ancient  languages  in  1896^07, 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Contra!  Division .. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

^luiuo 

New  JIarapshire 

Vermont 

Masanchnsetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsj-l  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon  

Califomia 


Latin. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


6,112 


1,741 
733 
891 

2,474 
273 


164 
78 
72 
314 
24 
116 
508 
119 
346 

16 
76 
22 

145 
36 

137 
95 

176 
80 

130 

176 

113 

124 

37 

235 

63 

4 

9 

496 
327 
313 
199 
113 
127 
264 
222 
22 
29 
192 
170 

12 

3 

44 

6 
3 
12 
5 

12 
28 
20 
128 


Number. 


248,250 


80,353 
23,259 
24,845 
106,  413 
13,380 


5,234 
3,060 
1,824 

19,156 
1, 819 
5,123 

19.861 
5,574 

18, 702 

1,044 
3.624 
1,437 
4,706 

869 
2,873 
2,358 
5,620 

728 

4,067 
4,734 
2,829 
2.436 
1,561 
7,336 
1,582 
131 


20,121 
13,714 
17, 171 
9,262 
4,172 
7,239 
10, 617 
9,666 
691 
660 
6,507 
6,593 

355 
159 

2,915 
85 
60 
482 
148 
175 

1,377 
763 

6,871 


Per 
cent. 


48.01 


Greek. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Number.  I 


48.15 
59.77 
48.23 
45.84 
48.37 


976 
256 
259 
373 
74 


23,805 


13,974 
1.856 
1,776 
5,104 
1,095 


46.75 

105 

1 
1.342 

56.51 

47 

879 

37.53 

51 

SOT 

52.03 

222 

4,165 

49.22 

18 

445 

58.15 

70 

977 

39.34 

274 

2,955 

45.08 

60 

1.183 

56.28 

129 

1,641 

71.46 

2 

29 

66.56 

22 

248 

43.72 

10 

154 

68.60 

44 

221 

42.56 

9 

62 

49.65 

58 

353 

63.61 

31 

289 

63.45 

76 

476 

50.10 

4 

24 

55.37 

45 

403 

48.73 

67 

528 

49.53 

36 

206 

40.61 

30 

152 

63.28 

7 

25 

45.80 

51 

319 

45.45 

19 

98 

38.76 

1 

12 

88.67 

3 

33 

49.81 

80 

1,202 

59.46 

14 

188 

48.77 

59 

838 

34.52 

40 

603 

24.33 

27 

63t 

59.61 

81 

279 

38. 5C 

33 

440 

44.78 

49 

671 

70.01 

2 

9 

40.12 

6 

54 

51.48 

15 

161 

52.63 

17 

123 

34.07 

63.60 

69.10 

ii 

276 

31.84 

15.06 

26.94 

4 

23 

39.47 

38.72 

2 

.  3 

43.97 

4 

58 

34.94 

7 

79 

63.26 

46 

668 
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Tajblk  34. — Combined  atatistios  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondarjf  students  in  modern  languages  in  1^96-97, 


SUto  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division . 
Soaih  Atlantic  DivlHion . 
SoQth  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maiut' 

New  UamiiBbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  iHland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesaee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexioo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


French. 


German. 


Schools  ! 

report-    Number. 


1,8 


1,004 

303 

207 

262 

93 


90 
58 
43 

279 
21 
64 

285 
67 
97 

2 
39 
21 
81 
13 
42 
46 
64 

5 

47 

86 

41 

13 

29 

82 

7 

1 

1 

49 

14 

47 

36 

19 

26 

14 

40 

1 

3 

5 

8 

2 

..... 


51,596 


33,511 
5,213 
3,220 
7,662 
1,990 


1,770 
1,672 
610 
14, 474 
1,050 
1,581 
7,155 
1,647 
8,543 


1,100 
724 

1,099 
111 
322 
658 

1,049 
82 

446 

364 

408 

100 

1,365 

388 

54 

2 

3 

1,451 

349 

2,290 

1,023 

264 

780 

205 

865 

21 

32 

201 

91 


13 
*847 


102 


16 

123 

131 

1,258 


Per 

cent. 


9.98 


20.08 
13.40 
6.25 
3.30 
7.19 


15.81 
30.88 
12.55 
39.31 
28.65 
17.95 
14.17 
13.32 
10.66 

4.65 
20.20 
22.03 
16.02 

5.44 

5.55 
17.75 
11.84 

5.64 

6.07 
3.75 
8.72 
0.02 
55.33 
2.42 
1.55 
0.59 
0.69 

3.56 
1.51 
6.50 
3.81 
1.54 
6.42 
1.07 
4.01 
2.13 
1.95 
1.59 
0.73 

1.25 
0.00 
7.04 
0.00 
0.00 
6.70 
0.00 
8.54 
3.93 
6.00 
9.76 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


207 
201 
952 
134 


'  16 
22 
21 

162 
16 
81 

418 
87 

175 

7 

42 
20 
70 
12 
22 
17 
16 

1 

64 

28 
19 
11 
7 
55 
13 
3 
1 

158 

66 

124 

138 

139 

69 

77 

76 

2 

12 

33 

58 

1 
2 
27 

1 


Number. 


71.151 


Per 
cent. 


10 


30, 325 
4,401 
2,800 

30,  308 
3. 227 


167 
399 
231 

4,595 
476 

2,001 
11,945 

3,340 

7,081 

93 

1.484 

1,032 

1,326 

82 

140 

131 

186 

17 

1,065 
287 
164 
41 
60 
068 
143 
44 
20 

5.294 

2,035 

6,531 

3,834 

4,503 

2,019 

2,318 

2,380 

25 

185 

873 

1,311 

4 

28 

934 

1 


233 


20 

"613 

374 

1,120 
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Table  35. — Combined  statisiica  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  eehooU  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  certain  mathematical  studies  in  1896-97, 


tigonometry. 


M&ine 

New  Hampshire 

YermoDt 

Massacbasetts 

Rhode  Island 

CoDBeoticat 

.    New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Horth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Kinnesota 

Iowa 

MissoTiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Uilifomia 


185 
78 
7« 
813 
25 
116 
630 
142 


17 
81 
23 

143 
40 

187 
99 

178 
34 

139 
203 
119 
139 
47 
257 
68 
6 
9 

638 
867 
881 
296 
207 
131 


24 
85 
238 
191 

16 
3 

47 

9 

4 

16 

6 

12 

47 

30 

148 


5,533 
2,583 
1,904 

17,  272 
2,086 
4,430 

20,991 
8,359 

20,338 

877 
3,643 
1,177 
4,323 
1,347 
2,840 
2,784 
5,981 

999 

4,041 
5,794 
8,684 
8,442 
1,878 
11,294 
2.186 
201 
125 

28,998 

13, 476 

16, 773 

13,262 

7,150 

5,715 

14, 197 

13,290 

651 

859 

7,996 

7,174 

488 

157 

2,512 

137 

75 

986 

234 

241 

1.814 

1,286 

8,386 


49.42 
47.70 
39.18 
46.91 
56.44 
50.28 
41.58 
67.61 
61.21 

60.08 
66.91 
35.81 
63.02 
66.96 
48.98 
75.10 
67.52 
68.75 

55.02 
59.66 
64.50 
57.39 
55.65 
70.60 
62.80 
59.47 


68.81 
58.48 
47.64 
49.43 
41.70 
47.06 
51.56 
61.57 
66.96 
52.22 
63.26 
57.27 

41.65 
62.80 
60.98 
51.31 
22. 6t 
62.82 
62.40 
63.82 
67.92 
68.84 
64.99 


167 

2,791 

75 

1,510 

71 

1,015 

307 

10,570 

25 

1.189 

103 

2,662 

498 

11,235 

132 

3.407 

853 

10,582 

15 

398 

81 

2.856 

22 

744 

122 

1,721 

86 

476 

89 

726 

67 

709 

138 

2,143 

28 

801 

120 

1,818 

188 

2.417 

108 

1,680 

110 

1,018 

41 

921 

245 

5,702 

67 

798 

4 

90 

6 

84 

635 

10,766 

289 

5,617 

854 

9.088 

281 

6.890 

206 

8,906 

127 

3,680 

809 

6,074 

285 

4,627 

19 

382 

81 

447 

220 

8,415 

168 

8,822 

14 

190 

3 

84 

46 

1,694 

8 

31 

2 

18 

10 

474 

6 

181 

8 

86 

88 

1.021 

24 

696 

148 

6,829 

24.93 
27.89 
20.88 
28.71 
32.17 
30.22 
22.26 
27.56 
31.85 

27.24 
52.45 
22.63 
25.08 
23.31 
12.52 
19.13 
24.19 
20.72 

24.68  I 
24.88 
29.41 
16.89 
37.88 
35.00 
22.92 
26.68 
7.78 

26.88 
24.35 
25.81 
20.09 
22.78 
29.48 
22.06 
20.97 
88.70 
27.17 
27.02 
26.52 

18.28 
83.60 
84.36 
11.61 
5.42 
26.60 
84.98 
18.81 
32.60 
27.84 
41.80 


11 
14 

6 
60 

8 

87 
154 
86 
97 

3 
37 
11 
64 
13 
18 
19 
56 

9 

64 
82 
54 
89 
18 
122 
20 
2 
4 

117 

37 

46 

24 

17 

6 

42 

72 

I 

4 

18 

16 

2 
1 

10 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


15.909        3.06 


4,472 
1,996 
3,505 
4,450 
1,487 


50 
114 

23 
508 

139 
617 

1.317 
604 

1.302 


45! 

400  ; 

120 
523 

162 

439 

80 


492 
023 
268 

81 

1,198 

861 

8 
9 

1,811 
825 
088 

268 


610 
712 
2 
42 
180 
121 


76 
184 


2.68 
&13 
«.» 
Ltt 
5.38 


0.45 
2.U 
0.47 
L37 
SwTf 
5.87 
2.61 
4.08 

s.n 

8.66 
&4S 
3.81 
7.62 
4  21 
LS8 
4.87 
4.06 
5.  SI 

7.98 
&06 
ia91 
4.43 
8.28 
7.45 
7.21 
2.37 
2.06 

8.21 
L41 
1.86 
0.16 
1.S8 
0.54 
L85 
8.80 
0.20 
2.56 
L42 
a97 

a77 
10.00 

4.  as 

0.00 
2.71 
8.80 
0.00 
0.60 
2.88 
0.U 
7.82 
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Table  36. — Combined  statistioa  of  ptiblic  high  schools  and  pi'ivate  high  schools  and  aoad- 
emies — Secondary  students  in  certain  science  studies  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Di\n6ion  . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
Korth  Central  Division .. 
TTeetem  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Conneoticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

IMstrict  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LionlBiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

ITorth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

We«tem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Ck>lorado 

Ke'w  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Astronomy. 


Schools 


sport- 
ing. 


rei 


2,011 


762 
167 
270 
736 
86 


96 
40 
40 

168 
14 
40 

200 
55 
00 


11 
24 
9 
26 
15 
45 
11 

52 
56 
28 
29 
17 
72 
13 
1 
2 

176 
87 

116 
89 
10 
85 

115 

82 

4 

6 

28 

43 


Num- 
ber. 


25.263 


9,704 
1,876 
3,135 
9,552 
996 


1,066 
355 
443 

2,179 
243 
849 

2,249 
815 

1,605 

21 
434 

la 

231 
84 
217 
148 
483 
117 


563 
557 
274 
167 
942 

91 
4 

43 

2,080 
474 

1,818 

1,052 
126 
434 

1.637 


22 


296 
634 


Per 

cent. 


4.89 


5.82 
4.82 
6.09 
4.12 
3.60 


9.52 
6.56 
9.12 
6.92 
6.57 
9.64 
4.46 
6.69 
4.53 

1.44 
7.97 
4.29 
8.37 
4.11 
8.74 
3.99 
5.45 
8.05 

6.73 
5.80 
9.75 
4.67 
6.77 
5.88 
2.61 
1.18 
9.84 

5.10 
2.06 
5.16 
3.92 
0.78 
3.57 
5.04 
4.12 
2.23 
5.41 
2.34 
5.06 


43 

4.13 

10 

11 

4.40 

3 

14 

223 

4.52 

45 

4 

1.50 

5 

4 

1.20 

2 

80 

1.68 

10 

14 

8.73 

5 

27 

5.97 

9 

6 

140 

4.47 

36 

18 

123 

5.63 

22 

87 

877 

2.92 

130 

Physics. 


Chemistry. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,778  1107,993 


1,512 
485 
789 

2,715 
277 


146 

65 

56 
271 

22 

87 
431 
119 
315 

16 
67 
19 
97 
29 
65 
52 
119 
21 

95 

145 

90 

125 

41 

239 

45 

4 

5 

501 
272 
349 
281 
198 
108 
333 
239 

14 

80 

215  , 
175 


32, 708 

8,949 

14,138 

46,297 

5,901 


Per 

cent. 


20.89 


19.60 
23.00 
27.45 
19.95 
21.33 


2,137  I 
1,214  I 

686  I 
7,764  I 

806 

1,578 ; 

6,729 
2,858 
8,936 

479  I 

1,975 

680 

1,502 

392 

761  , 

953  I 

1,936  I 

271 

1,674  I 
1,960 
1.489 
2,303  ; 
792  ! 
5,043 
770 
67 
40  < 

7,611  , 
4,884 
6,800 
4,771 
3,002 
1,880 
5,969 
4,651 
246 
364 
3,205 
3,414 

181 

41 

1,192 

32 

16 

241 

120 

101 

711 

484 

2,773 


19.09 
22.42 
14.12 
21.09 
21.81 
17.91 
13.33 
23.12 


32.70 
36.27 
20.69 
21.90 
19.20 
13.13 
25.71 
21.86 
18.65 

22.79 
20.18 
26.24 
38.40 
32.10 
31.48 
22.12 
16.86 
0.15 

18.65 
21.17 
17.89 
17.78 
17.51 
15.48 
21.68 
21.55 
24.92 
22.13 
25.35 
27.25 

17.37 
16.40 
24.17 
11.99 
4.82 
13.47 
34.40 
22.35 
22.70 
22.16 
21.49 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

2,757 


942 
221 
336 
1,055 
203 


02 
45 
38 

215 
21 
53 

267 
74 

137 

8 

26 
14 
58 
16 
27 
14 
51 

7 

53 

51 

48 

32 

26 

105 

18 

3 

0 

164 

108 

174 

159 

43 

60 

83 

116 

4 

6 

72 

46 

3 
1 

36 
1 
2 
8 
6 
5 

14 
17 
111 


Num- 
ber. 


47. 461 


17,185 
3,350 
4,502 

18, 574 
8,850 


1,276 

667 

411 

4,660 

436 

1,002  ' 

8. 813 

1,330 

3,560 

255 
475 
822 
790 
137 
337 
297 
682 
55 

695 
563 
632 
301 
452 
1,547 
288 

0  ' 

3,665 
2,107  I 
3,405 
2,867 

748  ; 
1,165  I 
1,228 
1,741  , 
44  ' 
83 
1,243  ; 

778 

28 

11 

757 

\  5  I 
15  ' 
79 

101  , 
22 

m 

272 
2,869 


BD97- 


-121 
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Table  dl.— Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and  acadr 
emies — Secondary  students  in  certain  science  studies  in  lS9&-d7, 


State  or  Territory. 


Physic^il  geography. 

S 

r 


Geology. 


Physiology. 


United  States 

North  Atlantdo  Dlvlsioii  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  DiviHiou... 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Westeni  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New-  llampshire 

Vermont 

MaHsachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carol ina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


130 

2,070 

49 

684 

58 

004 

163 

3,146 

1« 

561 

73 

1,555 

431 

0,005 

08 

2.840 

334 

10,042 

14 

405 

63 

1,181 

17 

242 

123 

2,200 

36 

714 

100 

1,410 

85 

1.504 

128 

2,287  1 

82 

625 

08 
121 
84 
05 
40 
237 
53 


572 

305 

811 

243 

100 

70 

324 

218 

13 

31 

100 

181 

16 

2 

32 

6 

4 

15 

6 

12 

43 

27 

71 


1,450 

2.246 

1,676 

1,050 

002 

0,705 

1,440 

70 

60 

11, 157 
6,840 

10, 610 
5,020 
5,605 
2,129 
7,444 
4,580 
245 
576 
4,027 
4,838 

312 
118 
875 
00 
72 
451 
148 
171 

1,210 
662 

1.431 


^, 


18.57 

80 

990 

8.84 

12.63 

34 

880 

7.02 

20.45 

32 

404 

8.31 

8.54 

132 

1,634 

4.44 

16.18 

11 

200 

5.41 

17.66 

34 

579 

6.57 

10.80 

236 

3,346 

6.63 

23.04 

85 

692 

5.00 

30.22 

89 

2,007 

6.04 

33.88 

I 

6 

0.84 

21.60 

15 

161 

3.01 

7.36 

11 

126 

3.83 

32.07 

20 

192 

2.80 

34.07 

6 

63 

2.60 

24.32 

13 

148 

2.55 

40.57 

10 

138 

3.72 

25.82 

25 

276 

3.12 

43.01 

7 

51 

8.51 

10.86 

46 

412 

5.61 

23.12 

100 

1.223 

12.69 

20.34 

30 

681 

10.17 

32.66 

21 

302 

5.04 

36.56 

12 

113 

4.58 

42.42 

73 

1,036 

6.50 

41.37 

7 

156 

4.48 

23.37 

2 

32 

9.47 

13.73 

1 

8 

1.83 

27.34 

98 

1,294 

3.17 

27.40 

64 

968 

4.20 

30.14 

75 

1,343 

3.81 

18.71 

83 

904 

3.37 

33.21 

28 

344 

2.01 

17.63 

25 

282 

2.32 

27.03 

106 

1.609 

5.84 

21.22 

87 

1,113 

5.16 

24.82 

3 

20 

2.03 

35.02 

8 

83 

5.05 

31.86 

28 

348 

2.76 

38.62 

60 

512 

4.09 

29.04 

8 

82 

7.87 

47.20 

1 

10 

4.00 

17.74 

23 

504 

10.22 

87.08 

8 

15 

6.62 

21.69 

1 

4 

1.20 

25.21 

7 

215 

12.02 

30.47 

0.00 
2.21 

37.83 

2 

10 

38.02 

18 

190 

6.07 

30.31 

10 

65 

2.98 

11.00 

32 

323 

2.50 

Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


r    155.002  \    2S.98 

».» 

43.13 
30,77 
17.17 


1160 
14.53 
19.01 

ica 

ITS 

17.39 
SiflO 
29.91 
38.12 

47.88 
25.33 

28.0 
8Sl« 
28.79 

3&31 

24.e 

49.8 

3S.I7 

419fi 
41 7S 
81 S7 
49.29 
5195 

ixn 

8L81 

3177 
2145 
25.31 
15.  is 
34.44 
2199 
3L15 
37.43 
5179 
47.3 
3139 
31 4S 

25.63 
5140 
14. 5S 
3L4I 
1167 
29.35 
8153 
3119 
27.98 
2157 
138 


5 

45.730; 

I 

10,894  1 

1 

22,211  ; 

J 

71,427  1 

L 

4.750, 

136 

2,194  1 

49 

787l 

52 

9281 

196 

6,084  1 

13 

3621 

65 

l,532j 

464 

17,468' 

101 

3,688' 

292 

12,667  1 

15 

692, 

58 

1,879 

13 

182 

96 

1,964 

32 

784 

92 

1,«9 

68 

1,846 

112 

2,207 

28 

721 

108 

2,436 

162 

8.457 

89 

2,5U 

116 

2,804; 

37 

885 

232 

7.882' 

62 

2,052 

4 

45. 

7 

139 

&43 

15,820 

218 

5,179 

334 

8,909 

283 

7.072 

191 

4,100 

101 

2,902 

801 

8,577 

226 

8.079 

19 

521 

81 

778 

188 

4.820 

152 

4,571 

12 

267 

3 

141  1 

29 

716* 

6 

84' 

3 

62  1 

13 

525 

5 

122 

12 

150 

83 

848 

23 

624 

52 

1.211  1 
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TAI3LE  38. — Combined  statistics  of  public  high  schools  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies — Secondary  students  in  certain  studies  in  1896-97, 


Rhetoric. 


Sta 


Un 

North  A1 
South  A1 
Soath  Ce 
North  Ce 
Western 

North  A\ 

Maine 

Ifew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneoticut 

K^ew  York 

Wow  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

If orth  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

South  Central  DlWsion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Axkansas ,. 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

IVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

KorthDakoU 

South  Dakota , 

^Tebraska 

Kansas , 

Weatem  Division : 

Montana . 


"Wyoming 

Colorado 

li^ew  Mexico  . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

Calubmia.... 


14 
8 

23 
9 

17 
8 

27 

14 

58 
47 
28 
2C 
8 
160 
17 

a 


101 
77 
42 
70 

124 
13 
53 

110 

2 

5 

10 

55 


11 


4U1 

84 
236 
402 
149 
189 

1,091 
412 

1,373 

15 
256 

47 
255 

67 
239 
142 
303 
106 

861 

338 

348 

250 

70 

1,933 

296 

47 

47 

1,094 

1,076 
601 
815 

1,221 
149 
794 

1,958 

5 

46 

111 

929 


241 


10 

281 

1 

4 

3 

38 

16 

126 

10 

78 

20 

244 

9.0(f 

1.55 
4.86 
1.09 
4.03 
2.15 
2.16 
3.33 
4.13 

1.03 
4.70 
1.43 
3.72 
3.28 
4.12 
8.83 
8.42 
7.30 

11.72 
3.48 
6.09 
4.17 
2.84 

12.07 
8.50 

13.91 

10.76 

2.68 
4.67 
1.71 
3.04 
7.12 
1.23 
2.88 
9.07 
0.51 
2.80 
0.88 
7.42 

0.00 
0.00 
4.89 
0.00 
0.00 
15.71 
1.07 
8.41 
4.02 
3.57 
1.89 


li>8 

65 

67 

280 

25 

98 

450 

128 

331 

16 
66 
21 

125 
34 

102 
81 

149 
29 

120 

177 

101 

109 

43 

235 

59 

5 

6 

627 
334 
347 
281 
159 
U8 
839 
250 
20 
32 
191 
175 

15 

3 

46 

8 

2 

14 

5 

10 

34 

24 

129 


Num- 
ber. 


174, 649 


51,561 
13,197 
18, 915 
78,697 
12,279 


3.159 
1,513 
1,323 

13, 850 
1,211 
2,841 

11, 401 
4,284 

U,979 

456 
1.491 
1,504 
2,748 

719 
1,322 
1,258 
3.003 

696 

3,129 
3,203 
2,276 
1.853 

984 

6,230 

1.029 

80 

131 

13,386 
9,861 

13,483 
7.011 
3,114 
3,615 
9,145 
8,418 
514 
525 
5,251 
4,874 

251 
225 

1,902 
100 
53 
900 
115 
143 

1,145 
630 

0,806 


Per 
cent. 


History. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


33.78 


30.90 
33.92 
36.72 
33.00 
44.39 


28.22 
27.94 
27.22 
37.62 
32.77 
32.25 
22.59 
34.65 
36.05 

31.21 
27.38 
45.76 
40.06 
35. 2L 
22.80 
33.94 
83.90 
47.90 

42.60 
32.97 
39.85 
80.89 
89.89 
38.89 
29.56 
23.67 
29.98 

32.81 
42.75 
38.30 
26.13 
18.16 
29.77 
33.21 
39.00 
52.08 
31.91 
41.54 
34.92 

24.09 
90.00 
38.56 
37.45 
15.96 
50.81 
30.67 
81.64 
36. 5C 
28.85 
52.74 


Num- 
ber. 


6,063  1 186, 581 


1,599 
624 
759 

2,778 
303 


62,  735 
18,  072 
19,442 
72,649 
13,683 


133 

67 

65 

295 

21 

102 

470 

128 

318 

16 
71 
22 

126 
39 

109 
85 

130 


122 

147 

80 

90 

42 

223 

44 

4 

7 

521 
326 
352 
284 
195 
118 
329 
239 
20 
27 
189 
178 

13 

3 

45 

8 

3 

11 

5 

11 

35 

28 

141 


3,174 
2,282 
1,383 

18. 143 
1,796 
4,038 

14,890 
4,566 

12,964 

524 
3,847 
1,743 
3,388 
1,008 
2,186 
1,829 
2,944 

C03 

3,145 

3,067 

1,823 

1,836 

1,350 

7,134 

939 

59 

89 

13,239 
7,974 

10.944 
8,006 
4.313 
3,738 
7,989 
7,392 
472 
431 
3,956 
4.195 

194 

76 

3,095 

95 

28 

385 

164 

176 

1,099 

845 

7,626 
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Table  Al.—Xnmher  secondary  students  to  each  1,090  inhabitants  in  each  State  in  1897; 
also  number  students  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  population. 


State  or  Territory. 


TJDiteU  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  AtlanUo  Division : 

Delaware  (1892) 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (1896).. 

North  Carolina  (1896)  . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  (1896) 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Keutuoky  (1896) 

Tennessee  (1896) 

Alalmiua 

Ml88iH3ippi  (1895) 

Louisiana  ( 1896; 

Texas  (1896) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nojth  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota  (1896).. 

South  Dakota  (1896) . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming  (l':,'J6) 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington  (1896)  ... 

Oregon  (1896) 

Caliiomia 


Estimated 
total  popula- 
tion in  1897. 


71, 374, 142 


3,834,000 
2, 244. 000 
4, 594, 000 
2,24«,000 
2, 072, 000 
1, 700.  000 
2,101,000 
8,  0:{6,  000 
303,600 
342, 900 
1,131,000 
1, 329, 000 

229, 400 

99,700 

564,800 

174,900 

80,650 

260.  700 

41,610 

138.  100 

479,  700 

378, 800 

1, 467,  000 


Total 

number 

seoondary 

students 

iul897. 


Komber 

secondary 

studenta 

to  each 

1,000  inhab- 

itante. 


684,904 


178,935 
45,937 
63.190 

264,148 
32.699 


11,674 
5,645 
4.860 
87.641 
4,108 
8,810 
67,067 
12.861 
86,279 

1,491 
6,191 
8,723 
7,679 
2,256 
7,232 
4,860 
10,459 
2,088 

9,604 
12.624 
6,985 
7,766 
3.031 
17,684 
4,466 
568 
562 

47.415 
25,820 
40,093 
28.558 
18, 191 
12, 757 
80,698 
27,028 
1,476 
2,22: 
14,  233 
15.648 

1,348 
282 

5.603 
354 
449 

2,517 
488 
641 

8,767 

3,015 
14,235 


8.19 


8.97 
4.72 
4.92 

10.50 
&86 


17.77 
14.14 
14.69 
14.29 
10.37 
10.49 
8.83 
7.27 
6.08 

8.62 
6.25 
13.39 
4.51 
2.66 
4.10 
3.82  i 
6.19 
4.00  ' 
I 

4.77  i 
6.73 
4.01 
6.43  I 
2.42  I 
6.03 
8.46 
2.02 


Total 

number 

■tndenttf 

in  higher 

ednoation 

in  1807. 


140.138 


44,286 
18,798 
18,750 
60.366 
7,934 


12.37 

U.51 
8.73 

:L72 
8.78 
7.50 

14.61 
8.90 
4.86 
6.49 

ir.  58  I 

11/7    ' 


5.89 
2.82 
9.92 
2.02 
5.64 
9.64 
11.62 
4.64 
7.85 
7.96 
9.70 


I 


1.812 

736 

646 

10.830 

006 

3,050 

13,680 

2,232 

10,787 

80 
8,706 
2,106 
3,350 
548 
2,785 
2.200 
3,582 


4,104 
6,303 
2,274 
1,748 
1.640 
2,776 
808 
71 


8,507 

4,278 

11,800 

4,700 

2,4U 

3,464 

4,304 

6.072 

142 

496 

1,776 

2,735 


80 
1.105 

68 

35 
332 
143 

64 

699 

818 

4,527 


Knmber 

atudeots 

in  higher 

«dne«tian 

to  each 

1,000  iDbftb- 

itsots. 
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Table  AS.^JStatiBtioi  of  private  high  $ekooU,  wdowed  ooademieM,  Mcmimtinm, 


SUt«  and  post^ffloe. 


Kmm. 


PrtaefpaL 


ABnlatoii.... 

AshUiid 

Auburn 

Barfleld 

BevlU 

Birmlnghmm. 

....dof. 

.....do 

Bntler 

Carrollton ... 
Odarfiloff.. 
CentorvlUe  .. 


Childenbarg . 

Clan  ton 

ColUnsTiUe... 
Cullman  ...... 


Danville. 


Demopolia 

....do. 

Edwardsville 

Elkmont 

Bnterpiiae 

Equality 

EuUw 

Fayette  C.H 

Flomaton 

Florence 

Forney  

Fort  Payne 

80  I  Gayleerille 

81  t  Greensboro 

82  I  Grove  Hill 

88     Gurley 

•^  '  Harperaville , 

Harteells , 

Healing  Springs. 

Hickmans 

Holly  Pond 

Joppa  


84 
86 

86 
87 
88 
80 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 


Keener 

Lacy  Springs . 

Lincoln 

Marion 

Midway 

Mobile 

do 

do 

do ^. 

Monroeville  .. 
Montevallo... 
Montgomery.. 

Nealton 

Newton 

Perdue  Hill... 
Piedmont 


Pineville  . 


Koblo  Institute  for  Boys  * 

Ashland  Colleee* 

Auburn  Female  Institute 

Mount  Pleasant  High  School*... 

Pelham  High  School 

Pollock -Stephens  Institute 

South  Highland  Academy 

The  Taylor  School ^ 

Butler  Academy 

CarroUton  Academy 

Cedar  Bluff  Institute 

CenterviUe  Hale  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Chifdersburff  High  School 

University  ^hool . 


Joseph  F.JTohn 

J.  A.Lowry 

O.  W.Duncaa 

John  W.  Overton 

P.  R.  Peterson 

Charles  H.  HolsMa.  A.  M.. 

JoelC.IhiBoss.A.M 

WiUiam  P.  TftyVv,  B.  A. .. 

J.M.Watkins 

L.y.Rosser 

W.J.Doster 

J.D.Cooper 


CoUinsville  High  School 

Polytechnic  College  and  Ladles 
Institute. 

North  Alabama  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute.* 

Marengo  Female  Institute* 

Marengo  Military  Institute 

Cleburne  Institute 

Elkmont  High  School 

Male  and  Female  High  School .... 

Oak  Grove  Academy  * 

EuUw  High  School 

Jasper  District  High  School 

Flomaton  High  School* 

Florence  Institute  * 

Cherokee  Wesley  Institute 

North  Alabsma  College 

Gay  leer  ille  High  School 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Male  and  Female  Academy  * 

Robert  Donnel  High  School 

Elm  Hill  Academy* 

Harteells  College 

Industrial  High  School 

Hickmans  High  School , 

High  School 

Industrial  Normal  and  CoUegiate 
Institute. 

Wills  Valley  Institute 

Lacy  Springs  Hish  School* 

Lincolu  High  School 

MarioD  MiUtary  Institute 

Midway  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institnte*. 

Hunter's  (Miss)  School 

St  Mary's  Select  School 

Monroeville  Academy 

Alabama  Girls  Industrial  School. 

8t  Mary's  of  Loretto  Academy.. 

Nealton  Academy 

Marianna  High  School 

Perdue  Hill  High  School  * 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Semi- 
narj-. 

Pine villo  High  School 


C.F.StripIln 

£.Y.McMorTles.Ph.D. 

Z.  D.  McWhorter 

S.A.Felter,A.H.,B.I.. 

D.  F.  Green,  B.  S 


•n.A.M: 

W.AUcnMcLeod 

Charles  M.  Garrstt.  .  . . 

Henry  J.  Fnsch 

J.A.  Steed 

R.M.SUughler 

Miss  K.  L  Alexander.. 

W.  Turner 

J.W.  Agnew 

Alex.  S.  Paxton,  A.  B . . 
Bruce  Allen  . 


T.  C.  Belsher,  A.  IC,  onsiAflBt 

John  L.  Ray,  A.  M..  pLd 

W.G.  Ready 


M.B.  Du  Bose 

E.  L.  Cunningham. 

C.  H.  Florey....... 

J.  H.  Riddle.  Ph.  H 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hamberlla,  A.M 

Miss  Mary  Park.  ^ 

D.V.Smith 

John  C.  Campbell 


John  C.  Ck>lUer,  A.  M 

James  C.  Willis 

E.  D.  Acker.  A.  B..  LL.  B. . 

J.T.Murfee,LL.D 

G.R.HaU 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus  OwokML 

Wm.  Weinbach V.       ' 

Miss  Sallie  K  Hunter 

Slater  Louise j 

J.N.  Powers ] 

H.  C.Reynolds 

Sister  M.  Evangeline I 

Miss  Zeota  Calboun.... i 

RJ.Holston  J 

J.N.lvey,A.B ? 

N.  J.  Finney,  A.  M.,  preeid«BU< 

J.T.Adams 


'  StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 
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0 
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;  29 

29 

47 
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•C 

onsect  . .  I 
onsect  -.1 

•  C 

on  sect  .. 
.E.SO..I 
ousoct  .. 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
11 

1, 

1| 

1 

5 

1 

0 

2, 

0 

0 

1 

1    13 

0 


8'     12. 

0 

0 
14 
10 
16 


34'    44 

64     52 


16  26 

18  21 

80:  40 

35  35 


20     28     27 


60 

o' 

201 

81 

30! 

sl 

37 

20l 
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0 

4 

10 
56 
15 
10 
351  30 
16i  10 
40  40 
10  12 
111  3 
13;  2 
5,       2 


30 
28!  11 
20  6 
0 


10,  14 

6  9| 

37  281 

112,  0  . 

14,  12 

0  29 


5  45 

5  0 

45  40 

28  20 

501  30 

23|  33 

12  35 
30  20 

13  14 
10  0 
60  60 
30.  28 
201  24 

9'  36 

22'  18 

28'  20 

221  24 
50 
11 

9 
57 
95 

85 
40 
62 


18 

3 
31 

4 

4'. 

2i. 


9     10 


7 

20 
0'     16 


I 


10'     15 


90 

881...J 

43I      5; 

112 

1 

0 


0!      8i 
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1  0 

2  3 


0'  2 

0  0 

81  2 

20'  18 
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151    21 


27     30 


151    20 


8  17' 

0  226 

0  60 

13  11 

15  12; 


onsect  . 
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8'     10 


0   226 
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0 
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4... 
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3     8 

3... 


200 

200 

0', 

0 

50; 

4001 
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466' 
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16. 000 
3,500 
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6       6       4       2 
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0 
100 
lOOf 
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100; 
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1,000 

800 1 
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0| 
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800 

'i,*5o6J 
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5,000 


4  80 
5'.... 
3'.... 


6OI 

100 

15 


12,800 

600 

3,500 

2,000 


150j 
200 


. 


112 


61    6. 

'o"*2'. 


i.J. 


;:;;r 


2,000' 
500I 

600 

1,800 

75,000 

2,000; 

3,500 

300.'        4,  OOOj 
, lO.OOOi 


1,000' 


0         1, 200 
850       30, 000, 
4;....'  1,000,       12,000 

4.'....| 

30, 


3,000 


6... 


200       25, 000 


6OOI 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
16 
16 


2, 000!      17 


18 
19 
21 
20 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 


87 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
64 
65 
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Table  id.—Statistica  of  private  high  aehooU,  endowed  acadcmiWy  »emimmn€ay 


State  and  poat-ofiSeo. 


Name. 


PriBeipaa. 


S> 


AT.An^MA — oontiiiiied. 


Piagali 

Eoanoke..... 
EutledKe  .... 

Six  Mile 

Springville  .. 
Sterensoa ... 
Sulligent .... 
Talladega.... 
Town  Creek . 
Truss  ville  ... 
Tuscombia . . 


Taskaloosa 

Tuskogee 

Union  Sprioga. 


Verbena 

Vernon 

Walnut  Grove. 

West  End 

White  Plains.. 
Woodstock.... 


Prescott . 
Tncson . . 


Male  and  Female  Academy..^. 

Roanoke  Kormal  College 

Rutledge  High  School 

Six  Mile  Acsmemy 

Spring  Lake  College 

William  and  Emma  Austin  College 

Snlligient  Academy 

Talladega  College 

Town  Creek  Normal  School 

Trnsflville  Academy , 

Deshlor  Female  inatitate    and 

Colloj^9> 

Verner  Military  Institute 

Alabama  Military  Academy* 

Union  Springs  Male  and  Female 

College. 

High  School 

Vernon  Institute 

Walnut  Grore  College 

Zelosophian  Academy 

Talladega  District  meh  SchooL . . 
Woodstock  Academy*. ...... ^ 


St.  Joseph's  Academy.. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy . . 


ABKAKSAS. 


Amity 

Ajrkadelphia.. 

do , 

Barren  Fork.., 

Belleville 

Berryville  . 

Carroll  ton 

Cauthron 

Ford  vce 

Hamburg 

Hazen 

Helena 

Hope 

Magnolia 

Mason  Valley. 

Monticcllo 

Okolona 

Ozark , 

Paragould 

Pea  Ridge.... 

Ouitman 

Kogors 

Rover 

Southland  .... 


Spielerville . 
Stephens  . . . 
Wilmar 


Amity  High  School.. , 

Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy*. . 

Shorter  University , 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Belleville  Normal  College 

Clarke's  Academy 

CarroUton  Seminary* 

Cauthron  Academy 

Training  School  for  Youths 

High  School* 

Rural  Academy  * , 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  * 

Hope  Institute 

South  Western  Academy 

Mason  Valley  Institute 

Hinemon's  Univerity  School 

Okolona  High  School* , 

Franklin  Female  College 

Thompson's  Classical  Institute*.. 
Pea  Ridge  Normal  College 

Suitman  Male  and  Female  College, 
ogers  Academy. 

Fourche  Valley  High  School  * 

Southland   College  and  Normal 
Institute. 

New  Subiaco  College 

Stephens  A.  Bemin  Institute 

Drew  Normal  Institute 


R.  A  Williams.. 
R.  K.  Cmwfsrd, 
T.ILWatkiBs,  A.B 

Raico  and  Clayton..... ' 

T.  C.  Belshcr,  A.M.,  pwaaHcnt. 

J.  H.  Latimer,  preaideat. 

Zdgler 

W.S-Goas 

J.  T.  Ferguson 

P.L.  Acton ^ 

Mra.  Mary  Lindsay  T^atktes.. 

W.H.  Vemer 

W.  O.  FbpvtUcyanpfii  iMtsMdwii 
J.M.Saiideza 

L. B. Zo<di  .....•..'•«....... 

C.V.Thompson 

C.  L.  Murphree 

James  H.  B.  Hall,  A.  B 

F.T.  Petty 

A.W.Hayea 


Sister  DemetriA 

Slater  Elizabeth 


Sam'l  M.  Samson  .. 

F.  L.  Jones,  B.  S - 

Rev.  Thoe.  H.  Jackson,  IX  D 

J.P.Bingham 

D.F.Montgomery... ., 

Isaac  A. Clarke ..... 

J.  W.  Blanklnship 

W.  W.  Lundy,  A.  fl 

J.  D.  Clary 

John  P.Graham 

D.S.  Harris 

Sister  Evangelista 

T.B.  Winston 

J.W.Cantwell 

O.  F.  Mason,  B.  S 

J.KErwin 

J.W.Thompson 

S.S.  Waters 

R.  S.Thompson 

S.C.  Parish 

F.  M.  Malone,  A.  M , 

J.  W.  Scroggs,  A.  M 

J.  H.  Reynolds ' 

Edgar  Ballard 


Rev.  Thos.  A.  Keller,  O.  S.  B... 

Thos.  L.Bond 

Speucc  and  Allen 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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Table  13. — StatUtica  ofpriviUe  high  BchooU,  endowed  academieef  eemimarimt 


State  and  po8tH>ffioe. 


Kame. 


1 


PrinciiwL 


CAUFOBNIA. 


100     Alameda.. 

107  Belmont.. 

108  i  Berkeley  . 

109  ! do  .... 


Univeini^  Academy . 
Belmont  School . 


Boone's  Univerelty  School  *  . 
Bo  wen  8  Academy* 


Boweaa, 


110    do 

111  I  Bnrlingame... 

112  '  East  Oakland. 

113  Grass  Valley  . 

114  I  Healdsburg... 

115  '  Irvington 


116  ! 
117 


118 

119 
120 

121 

122 
128 
124 


I 


Lakeport 

Los  Angeles  (1038  West  7th 

St.,  near  Pearl). 
Los  Angeles  (Adams  tt., 

cor.  Hoover). 
Los  Angeles  (P.  0.  box  193) . 
Los     Angeles     (1340-1342 

South  Hope  St.). 
Los    Angeles    (324   West 

2l8t  st.T. 

Marysville 

Napa 

Nordhotf 


Head's  (Miss)  Preparatory  School- 

Hoitt's  School  for  Boys 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy* . 

Monnt  St.  Marys  Academy  * 

HealdsburjK  Ck>llege 

Cnrtner    Seminary    for    Young 

Ladies. 

Lakeport  Academv , 

Ck>llcg1nte  Institnte  for  Boys  and 

Tonne  Men. 
TheFrobellnstitnte* 


W.W.Andenon.. 
W.T.Reid,A.M.. 
Philip  R.  Boone... 
Thomas  Stewart 
M.A. 

Miss  Anna  Head 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D . 

Sister  of  Mercy 

Sister  M.  Francis  Murphy 

F.  W.  Howe,  president 

H.O.Ingram 


John  Overhol»«r 

Bev.  Anselm  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 

Carolyn  M.K.Claverie 


Los  Angeles  Military  Academy  .. 
Marsh's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  . . 

St.  Mary's  Academy 


Charles  Albert  Wheat,  K  L. 
Mifis  Abby  &  Harsh 


Sister  Wilhelmina . 


125     Oakland . 


12« 
127 


128 

129 

180 
131 
132 
133 


135 
136 
137 

138 

139 

140 


141 


144 


Oakland  (964  18th  st.). 
Oakland  (62811th  st.). 


Ontario 

Pasadena  (49  South  Euclid 
ave.). 

Pasadena  (124  South  Eu- 
clid ave.). 

Petalama 

Redwood  City 

Rio  Vista 

Sacramento  (1019  J  st.) . . . . 

Sacramento  (12th  and  K 
ste.). 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

do.* 

San  Francisco  (Ellis  and 
Franklin  sts.). 

San  Francisco  (406-408  Par- 
rot Bnilding). 

San  Francisco  (Dolores  st., 
between    16th  and   17th 

8t8.). 

San  Francisco  (1849  Jack- 
son St.). 

San  Francisco  (1036  Valen- 
cia Mt.), 

San  Francisco  (2234  Pacific 

ave.). 
San    Francisco    (Fremont 
'      and  Harrison  sta.). 


College  of  Notre  Dame 

Oak  Mound  School 

Thacker's  School  (Casa  de  Piedra 

Ranch). 
Con  vent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 

Horton's  (Miss)  School 

Oakland    Seminary    for    Young 

Ladies.* 

Chaflfey  College 

Claasical  School  for  Boys 


Sister  Mary  Loretto . 
Oak  Mound  School. . . 
Sherman  D.  Thaokec 

LL.B. 
Mother  Elizabeth.... 


Miss  Sarah  W.  Horton. 
Miss  M.K.  Blake 


William  T.  Randall,  den 

Stephens  Cutter  CUrk,  A.  B   -' 

Miss  Anna  B.  Orton 


Sister  Mary  Leoc«di». 


Orton's  (Mias)  English  Classical 

School. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame |  Sister  Louis  de  Gonsaf:ae. . 

St.  Gertrude's  Academy  * '  Sister  M.  Antoine 

Howe's  High  School  and  Normal  |  Edward  Howe^jr 

Institute. 
Sacramento  Institute Brother  Ambrose 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace. 

Sonth west  Institute 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart  * 


Anderson  Academy  . . . . 
College  of  Notre  Dame  . 


Hamlin  School 

Irving  Institute 

Mnrison's  (Miss)  School 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy's  Academy  . 

*Stati8Uc8ofl89&.96. 


Sisters  of  Mercy 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 

Misses  Way  and  Kinney - 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  He« 


R.  Sumter  Anderson. . 
Sister  Julia  Theresa. . 


Miss  Sarah  D.Hamlin 

Rev.  Edward  K  Church,  A.  Jl-l 

Miss  E.  L.  Murison ; 

Sister  Mary  Elisabeth t 
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Table  iZ.-^8Uiii$tic»  o/pritaU  high  $ehooU,  endowed  €cmdemie9^  a^wumaria, 


SUto  aad  post-ofBM. 


PriselpaL 


151 
152 


153 
154 


158 
IJO 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
17'i 
174 


175 
176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
180 


CALIFORNIA— contina«d. 


145  San  Fraaeisco  (1001  Pow- 

ell St.). 

146  San  FniDciaeo  (Eddy  and 

Larkin  ats.)* 

147  San  Francisco  (16^  Broad- 

way at.). 

148  San    Francisco  (671   Mis- 

sion st.). 

149  San  Franciaco  (3300  Wash- 

ington at.)* 

150  SanTrancisco  (2124  CaU- 
forniaat.). 

San  Francisco  (2014  Van 
Kess  ave.). 

San  Francisco  (1718  Sacra- 
mento St.). 

San  Jose  (San  Fernando  St., 
bet.  Market  and  lat  aU.). 

San  Luis  Obispo 


155  San  Mateo . 

156    do 

157  San  Rafael. 


>  Proaontation  CkniTenA 

Sacred  Heart  College 

St.  Brigid'a  School 

St  Vincent's  School 

Trinity  School 

Urban  School ^ 


West's  (Miaa)  SchooL. 

Ziska  Institnt 

St  Joseph's  College  . . . 


....do 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Rcaa 

Shorb 

Stockton 

Teniescal  (North) 

Vall«io  (Florida  st.) . 
AVoodland 


COLOBADO. 


Boulder 

Canon  City . 
Del  Norte... 


Denver 

Leadville 

Montclair  (P.  0.  box  1185) . 
Pueblo 


CONXBCTICCT. 


Baltic , 

Black  Hall 

Bridgeport  (89    Courtland 

HiU) 
Bridgeport  (176  Park  ave.) 
Bridgeport  (416   Fairfield 

ave.). 

Brookfieid  Center 

Cheshire 

Clinton , 

Colchester.. 

Cornwall 

Eaaton 

Fairfield 


Academy  of  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. 

St  Margaret's  Schotd. 

St  Mathew's  School 

Monnt  Tamalpaia  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

San  Kafkel  College 

Collegiate  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Academy .».. 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Uranline  Academy 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Names 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

Sacr^  Heart  School* 

St.  Vinoent's  Convent  School .  t . . 

Holy  Roeary  Academy 


St  Gertrude's  Academy  * 

Mount  St.  Scholastica's  Academy 
The  Presbyterian  College  of  the 
Southwest 

Wolfe  Hall* , 

St  Mail's  School 

Jarvis  Hall  Military  Academy  . . . 
Lorot  to  Academy* 


Acadenay  of  the  Holy  Family., 
Black  Ilall  School  for  Boys.... 
Courtland  School  for  Girls  *. . . 


Park  Avenue  Institute . 
The  University  School.. 


Curtis  School  for  Boys 

Episcopal  Academy  of  ConnectJout 

Morgan  School 

Bacon  Academy 

Housatonic  Valley  Institute. . . 

Easton  Academy 

Fairfield  Academy .,., 

*  Statistiea  of  lfi05-86. 


Mother  M.  Joeephlae , 

Brather  Brminold ^ 

I 

Sister  M.  Valentin* • 

I 
Slater  Mary  Vinoent  — | 

£oT.  E.  B.  Spalding.  L.  EL  D .. . 

C.  Brier 

Miaa  Mary  B.  West \ 

Mme.  B.  Ziska,  A.  M 

Kev.  D.  J.  Mahoney.  S.  J ' 

Sister  Mencia , 

Rev.  George  Wallace,  A.  ¥ .-  ' 
Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer.  IXD 
Arthur  Crosby.  A.  M ' 


Mother  lioois 

T.H.McCune , 

Sister  Angela  Marie. 

Sister  Mary  Joseph 

Siator  Agatha 

Sister  Mary  Delphine 

Sister  Mary  Rose,  O.  S.  D . . .  - 

Sister  M.Gabri«d 

Sister  M.  Agnea  CafaiU 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Crosa.... 


Sister  Mary  Theda .-- 

Sister  M.  Callista,  dir«tre».-| 
Enos  P.Baker.. 


...-.J 


Miss  Anna  L.  Wolcott. 
Rer.  J.  M.  Brown  , 

George  Clarke,  Ph.D f 

Sister  Ann  Joseph  Mattinglj; 


Sister  M.  Carine 

Charles  G.  Bartlett 

Misa  Fjranoea  A.  MarUe . 


Seth  B.Jones 

Vinoont  C.  Peck  . 


Fredk.  S.  Curtis 

Eli  D.  Woodbury 

Dwight  Holbrook 

James  R.  Tucker 

H.  B.  MacFarland.  S.  B  . 

Wm.M.  Gallup 

Francis  H.  Bro^-er 
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tnd  other  private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1896-97 — Continued. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 

■2    1 

Students. 

a 

1 

1 

19 

1 
1 

1 
.S 

s 

i 

a 

i 

«M 

1 

s 

p 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Second-  lElemen- 
ary  stu-tary  stu- 
dents,    dents. 

Preparing  : 
college. 

for 

Gradu- 

atesin 

1897. 

CoDege 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the  class 

that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1897. 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 

Clas- 
sical 
course. 

Scien- 

tlflo 

coursa 

•1 

III 

P><      a      Pq 

1 

1 

6 

i 

s 

4 

3    6 

1 

7 

S  !  9  jio 

11 

0 

19 

13 

14 

15 

0 

16 

3 

ly 

18 

ao 

91 

99 

E.C.     — 

j 
0      1 

1 

io|    0 

0     2 

0  4 

si   . 

2     2 

2     9 

1  3 
5^     a 
(T     2 

0     2 

5  0 

8     L 

6  5^ 

2  2: 
U     3 
0     2 
(>     5 
0     5 
0     2 
0     1 
0     3 
0     2 

0     1 

0  3 

4  I 

1  5 
0     8 
6     0 
0     4 

1 
0     3 

5  1 

0  6 

2!    0 

5     1 

1  2 
4     0 

3  3 

1  1 

2  1 

1  0 

2  1 

0 

140 

0 

0 

57 

28 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 
45 

35 

0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
0 

0 

0 

40 

0 
25 
28 

0 

0 
30 

31 
53 

12 
37 
41 
24 
16 
11 
4 

18 
0 

3 

4,090 

145 

R.C 

230l       0 

140 

K.C  ...*.. 

I3I  170  243, 

2T  360'  486 

Ol    33       0 

0     29^       0 

74;:       H      58 

.... 



0 
0 
7 
4 
0 
0 

a 
0 

T 
5 

T 

1,900 

2,098 

250 

50 

100,000 

147 

ILC.    .. 

T 

0 
0 
4 

3 
4 
4 
4 
3 

148 

Kpi» 

Nonsect  .  - 

5 

0 

20 

18 
0 

0 
9 
1 

1 
0}      7 

0       4 

9       fl 

40,000     149 
200     150 

Konsect  .. 

0       » 

0       3 

47       0 

48. 000     151 

Nonsect  .. 

15 

0 

29 

10 

0 
0 

3T 
4 
20 
25 
la 

0     30 

721      0 
60   111 

^  7 
55^  0 
45,  0 

0     23 

? 

' 

152 

ILC-    .. 

<M 

9 

0 

.... 

0 

0 
0 

900 

153 

E.C 

0       0       0 

0    J 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

4 

154 

P.B.    

t      0 

3   t 

1 

155 

P.K 

Preaby  ... 

E.C 

Oj     36 

0     a 

25 
20 

4 
4 

45 

36 

1,009 
500 

173,000 
44,000 

156 
157 

158 

Nonsoct .. 
E.C.    ... 

9 
0 
0 

n 

7 
130 
200 
1^ 

'292 

101 

202 

50 

4 

18 

1 

90 

350 

0 

58 

45 

0 
39 

0 
0 

0 
0 

98 
0 
0 
5 

12 

<7 

I 

9 

7 

0 
0 
0 
9 

3|      2|      0 

41       0)       4 

4 
3 

4 

550 
600 
890 
409 
509 

7,000 

159 
160 

E.C  . 

0|     2B...: 

^     a 

3 

161 

R.C 

ol 

30,000 

162 

B.C.    . 

401.... 
25.      0 
1»       0 
29)  170 
13'      0 

1 

1 

20'     0 

20(      (• 

lei   25 

85       0 

25*  300 

01       2 

4ql     0 

30.    0 
0     10 
36       1 

0     21 
0!    30 

0     10 
0,      3 
38   102 
271      0 

9       0 
7'      4 
8'     10 

6 

.... 

4 

163 

R.C 

0 

' 

164 

R.C.    ... 

a 
1 

w 

3 

300 
509 
775 

165 

E.C.       ^ 

m 

166 

fi.G 

.... 

167 

R.C 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
2 
0 

0 
3 
0 

14 
5 

2 

0 
0 

3 

6 

4 

168 

R.C 

6    12!    d 

^  ..... 

0     15.... 
15     10     in 

8 

0 
20 

800 
2,668 

2, 000 
375 

1,700 
300 

1,080 
1,000 

25,000 

169 

Nonsect . . 

Epis 

rTc 

a 
0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

5 

"26 

11, 162,     170 

275,000'     171 
25,000!     172 

Epis 

R.C 

B.C 

4 
0 

0 

0 
20 

35 

8 
0 

0 
4 

4 
0 

I 

0 
4 

160,000 
50,000 

173 
174 

175 

Epis 

Nonsect . . 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

176 

O'       3 

0 

11 
23 

5 
17 
3 
0 
2 
0 
3 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

3       0 
0       7 

20,600 

177 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsect 

10 

■; 

10 
5 
4 

? 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
3 

2,000 
800 

340 
400 
3,000 
410 
60 
308 
100 

28.000 
I      30, 000 

1 

178 
179 

ISO 

P.E 

Nonsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 

5 
11 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0'      5 
4       6 
2;      0 
0       0 
0|      0 
0'      0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

50,000 

50,000 

5,000 

,      35, 000 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

Nonsect . . 

i  0 

1     2,666 

186 
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Table  iZ.—StaHstics  of  private  high  $ohooU,  endowed  academieM,  teminarift. 


coNiaecTicuT— oontinued. 


187  FrIIii  VllUice 

188  Fannington  . 


189     GlMtonbnry > 

IW     Greenwich I 

101     Hartford  (1204  Asylum  are.) 

IW     Lakeville 

ItW    do 

IM  I  Lyme 

195  '  Cystic 


IW  ,  New  Cftaaan 

197  '  New  Haven  (High  8t.) 

198  New  Haven    (97   "Whitney 

ave.) 

199  New  Haven  (890  Chapel  St.). 

200  ,  NewHaven(67Elmst.).... 

201  New  Haren  (56  Hillhooae 

St.). 

202  New  Haven  (420  Temple  St.) 

203  I  New  London 

204  ....  do 

20,'>  !  NewMilford 

206  ' do 

New  Preston 

Norfolk 

North  Stoninjrton 

Norwalk 

....do 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


212  Norwalk  (Hillside) 

213  Norwich  (280  Broadway).. 

214  Putnam 


215  Reddinar.. 

216  Saybrook . 

217  Simsbury 

218  Stamford . 


219  Stamford  (5  and  7  Willow 

8t). 

220  Stamford 

221  Snftield , 

222  Walhngford , 

223  '  Washington 

224  I  Waterbury , 


225  Waterbury  (cor.  Grove  and 

(Jooksts). 

226  Watertown 

227  Westport 

22S     Wilton 

229    ...   .do 

2.30      Winstod 

231  I  Woodbury 

232  I  Woodstock 


Hunt's  (David  H.)  School 

Porter  (Mise)  and  Dow's  (Mrs.) 
School.* 

Glastonbury  Academy 

Greenwich  Academy 

Woodside  Seminary 

The  Hotchkiss  School 

The  Taconio  School  for  Oirli 

"Boxwood"  School 

Ifystio  Valley  Bnglish  and  Clas- 
sical Institute. 

New  Canaan  Institute ' 

Hopkins  Grammar  School ' 

Johnstone's  (Miss)  School 


Frederick  T. 


RA-... 


Miss  Porter  and  Hn.  Dew 


New  Grammar  School 

Orton  and  Kiohola  (Misses)  School. 

West  End  Institute 


Wlllard's(Mlaa)  School 

Bulkeley  School 

Williams  Memorial  Institute 

Ingleside  Private  School  * 

Kectory  School 

Upson  Seminary 

The  Robbina  School 

The  Edgar  Wheeler  School 

Balrd's  (Miss)  Institute 

Norwalk  Preparatory  (Military) 
SchooL 

Young  Ladies  Seminary 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpet- 
ual Succor. 

HillAcademy 

Shepard's  (Miss)  F.  C,  Private 
School. 

McLean  Seminary 

Aiken's  (Miss)  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Low's  (Miss)  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Girls. 

School  for  Boys 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 

Bosemary  Hall 

The  Gunnery 

Academy  of  the  Congregation  de 
Notre  Dame. 

St.  Margaret's  Diocesan  School . . . 


Taft's  School  for  Boys 

SUples  High  School 

Wilton  Academy 

Wilton  Educational  School . 

Gilbert  School 

Parker  Academy 

Woodstock  Academy 

"  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


S.  Archibald  Smith,  B.  A 

J.H.Root 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith 

Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A 

Miss  Elixa  Hardy  Lortl 

Mrs.  Blchard  SlU  Gciawold.. 
John  K.  Backlyn 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Ayrea 

George  L.Foz 

Miafl  Mary  Sibyl 


Joseph  Gile f 

Miss  Bebecca  OrtcmaDd  Miss  , 

Emily  R.  Nichols. 
Mr8.andMi8aCad7 ' 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  WiUaid.  .- 

Walter  A.  Towne 

Colin  S.BueU 

Mrs.  William  D.  Black 

Rev.  HaynesL.  Everest,  M.  A  J 

Henry  Upson ( 

Howard  W.  Carter.  A.  M i 

H.S.Yonng,  A.B 

Miss  Comdia  F.  Baiid ' 

Carl  A.  fiarstrom,  A.M 

Mrs.  Melville  Emory  Mead . .. 

Robert  P.Kc«p 

Sister  Mary  Qonxa^ 


W.CJamea 

MissF.aShepard. 


J.B.McLean 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  S.  Devan.. 


Miss  Low  and  Mias  Haywwd 


Hiram  U.King 

Harry  L.  Thompeon.  P.  B . . 
Miss  Caroline  Runts-Re«s . 

John  C.Brinsmade 

Sister  St.  Stanialaos 


Mias  Mary  RHillard.. 

Horace  D.  Taft,  A.  M  -. 

Henry  S.  Pratt 

Edward  Olmsiead 

Charles  W.  Whitloek.. 
John  E.  Clarke.  Ph.  D- . 
Edward  S.  Boyd.  M.  A  . 
E.R.HaU,A.B 
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Students. 

1 

1 

s 

1 

p 

1 

Religions 
denomina- 
tion. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct 
ors. 

Sec 
^d^ 

i 

7^ 

ond- 
stu- 
nt«. 

Elei 

terj 
dej 

1 

nen- 
stu- 
ats. 

Prepai 
coll 

Clas- 
sical 
coarse. 

•ing  for 
ege. 

! 

;   Scien- 
1     tlfic 
coarse. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1897. 

(JoUege 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the  class 
that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1897. 

a 

"3 
J 

=3 

•c 

1 

1 

1 

Value  of 
ff-ronndH. 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

1 

& 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

91 

Xona^ct 

1 

1 

7 
0 

21 
8 
0 
110 
0 
0 
9 

16 
120 

40 
4 
25 
0 
12 
Zi 
12 

4 

0 

19 
21 

I 

21 
15 

4 
0 

0 
3 

1 
0 

0 
3 

4 

.... 

2,000 

187 

Nonsect  . . 

4   11 

1     1 
3     1 

: 

2 

0 

0 
0 

188 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect  .. 

t 

4 

0 

0 
2 

1 
n 

4 
4 

102 

$3,000 
5.000 

189 
190 

Epis 

Cong 

Nonsect  .. 

0 
8 
0 

! 

01      0 
34|       0 

i,o66 

1,000 
400 

191 

t 

0 
12 

"' 

0 
8 

30 
0 

0 
4 

B4 

0 

i,:::: 

420,  000 
2,500 
30.  000 
10, 000 

192 
193 

Nonsect  .. 

2     5 

Ij    2 

j 

194 

Nonsect  .. 

12 

« 

• 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6|    6 

4 

21 

500 

195 

Nonsect  .. 

0     2 

2     7 

10 

85 

0 

10 

0 

29 

6 

I 

17 

4 

62 
0 

4 
0 
1 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
8 

4 

6,000 

196 

Nonsect    . 

23 
0 

0 

1 

8'      0 
0       2 

4 

200 
100 

197 

Nonsect . . 

4 

198 

Nonsect . . 

1  0 
0,    « 

0     8 

0     3 
4     0 

1;     7 

0  3 
4|     0 
11    0 

2  3 

1  0 
0     7 

20 
0 

-; 

0 
33 
11 
20 

0 
6 

0 
29 

69 

17 

0 

173 

40 
0 
6 

12 
4 

35 
0 

40 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
11 

1 

2 
0 

0 
2 

4 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

a" 

4 
4 

0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

14 

0 

0 

33 

10 
0 
1 
2 
0 

! 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 
0 

4 

4 



200 

199 

Nonsect 

200 

Nonsect . . 

201 

Nonsect . . 

0 

0 
0 
16 

4 
3 
4 

202 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Epis 

54 

0 

0 
5 

2'      0 
0       2 

0 
0 

400 
800 

40,000 
100,000 
100,000 

203 
204 
205 

PE..:::: 

3       6 

1       0 
3,      0 

250 

400 

250 

50 

206 

Cong 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 

4 
0 
9 
0 
2 

0 

I 
'I 

1 
5 
2 

0 

1 

1 
0 
1 
4 
0 

2 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

4 
3 

••-• 

207 

30,000 

208 
209 

Epis 

210 

Epis 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3    ... 

200 

20,000 

211 

Nonsect  .. 

1      9 

0 

133 

0 

13 
2 

29 

168 

12 

11 
6 

3 
0 
0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

48 

0 
8 

0 
49 

17 
35 

0 
14 
0 

I 

7 

18 
1 

0 
4 

t 

7 
6 

4.... 
4.... 

4  . . . . 

i 

2,000 

10,600 

350 

25,000 
244,000 

212 

Nonsect  .. 
E.C 

7 
0 

1 

6 
6 

0 

11 

8 

213 
214 

Nonsect  .. 

? 

0 
4 

215 

Nonsect  .. 

0     1 

I 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4.::: 

375 

5,000 

216 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 

1 1 

0   10 

it: 

6 
0 

0 

33 

39 

0 

33 

0 

33 
21 

53 

0 
13 
29 

5 
60 

0 
9 

0 

22 

7 
0 
18 
12 

3 
31 

12 

0 
6 
5 
6 
125 

0 
0 

0 

14 
15 

0 
12 

0 

2 

4 

12 

0 

1 
10 

0 

6 

0 
0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 
1 

4 

4 

• 

.... 

1,000 

18,000 

217 
218 

Epis 

1 

219 

Nonsect  . . 

Bapt 

Epis 

Nonsect  . . 

'I 

0 
14 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

10 
6 

I 

0 
0 
2 
0 
7 

10 
6 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 
4 
5 

4 

250 
2,000 

25,000 

150,000 

15,  000 

220 
221 
222 



223 

....    2,3j0 

80,  000 

224 

Epis 

0    e, 

6,     0| 
V     1 

1;         0, 

2     0 
2'    4 
2     0 
L    3 

0 

60 
17 
8 
20 
54 
17 
42 

94 

0 

1 

79, 

21 
24 

.... 

0 
23 

0 
0 
0 

68 

0 
30 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

31 
2 
4 

10 
0 
4 
3 

6 

0 
3 
2 
0 
5 
6 
2 

12 

3 

11 

0 
2 

0 

12 

1 

2 
0 

s 

225 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 

27 
1 

0 

0 

I 

400 

'  2,500 

So,  000 
30,  000 

226 
227 
228 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect . . 

8 
8 
1 
6 

0 
2 
1 
0 

4 

I 

7 

• 

4 

3 

1 
1 
6 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 
4 

4 

. . . . 

500 

3,  300 

200 

600 

20.666 

105,  000 

1,800 

20,000 

229 
230 
231 
232 
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SUte  and  po«iK>flkee. 


Nfl 


FriiHiiML 


DKLAWABB. 


233  '  Dover  ... 
3S4     Newark  . 


S35     Wilmington . 


236 


237 

238 


239 

240 


241 


243 
Ui 

215 

24G 

247 
248 
249 

250 

251 
252 

253 

2&4 


DISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Waahington  (8ih  at  SW. 

and  Maryland  ave.)> 

Waahington 

Waahiugton    (1335   H    st. 

NW.). 
Washington  (014  14th  at. 

NW.). 
Waahiugton    (1811    I    at. 

NW.). 
Washington  (1212- t2U14th 

8t.NW.). 
Washington  (1208^  N  at. 

NW.). 
Washington  (1312  Maaaa- 

chusetts  avo.). 
Wa«liington   (1623    N.   at. 

NW.). 
Wanhingtou   (1100  M.  st. 

NW.). 
Washington  (822  Connec- 
ticut ave.). 
Washington  (1761  N.  at.)  .. 
Woshinston  (1206  18th  St.). 
Washington    (601    Eaat 

Capitol  at.). 
Waahington  (1225  Vermont 

avo.). 

Washington 

Washington  (1823  Jefferson 

place). 
Washington  (3d  and  T  sts. 

NE.). 
West  Waahington 


I 


255     GalnesvlUe . 


256 
257 
258 
259 

260 
261 


262 
263 

265 
266 
267 


Jacksonville 

do 

do 

Key  West 

St.  Augustine 

Tampa 

GBORQIA, 

Arahi 

Athens  (312  Prince  ave.). 

Athens 

do 

Atlanta 

Atlanta  (90  Leonard  at.) ! 


Wilmington  Gonferonoe  Aeademy 
Academy  of  Newark  and  Dela- 
ware Normal  School. 
Friends  School «». 


W.  L.  Gooding 

J.  David  JaqneUe,  M.S^ 

laaac  T.  Johnson,  M.  A  > 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart*. 

Academy  of  the  Tiaitation 

Columhian  Academy* 


MatiuManr, 


'I 


Emerson  Institute 

Friends  Select  School 

Gnnston  Institute  for  Girls. 

Hamner  Home  School  * 

Holy  Cross  Academy ....... 

McDonald  Ellis  School 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  ... 


National  Capital  University 
School. 

Norwood  Female  Institnte 

Olney  Institute 

St  Cecilia's  Academy 


St.  John's  College. 


School  of  Notre  Dame 

The  University  School  (boys). 


Washington  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Linthlcum  InsMtute 


Teheau's    (Miss)    Boarding  and 
Day  School. 

Cookman  Institute* 

Edward  Waters  College 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Convent  of  Mary  Inuuaculato  . . . . 


St.  Joseph's  Academy  *  . 
ventc""     "  '    "' 


Convent  of  the  Holy  Names  . 


Houston  Hieh  School..... 

Homo  School  for  Young  Ladies. . 

Jeniel  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Spelman  Seminary 


SiaUrM.  Wilfrid,  a 

Mother  MarjArnee  Mall 
Wm.  Allen  wilber. dean 

Charles  B.  Yoimg « 

T.W.SidweU 

KB.  Mason 

Miss  Salley  B.  Hazonec 

Sister  M.  Angelica. .  — ^ 

Edwin  R.  Lewia,  A .  It,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  J.  Somfrs  .... 


Warren    Wavcrly     Plielan.  j 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  CabeU ' 

Miss  Virginia  Maaon  DocMy  - , 
Sister  Superior ' 

Bev.  Brother  Fabriciaa 

Sister  Manr  Enpbraaia { 

Robert  L.  t^restoii,  A.  B ^ 

F.Menefeo ...' 


R.  C.  Balinger,  secretary . 


MissTebean «- — 

Miss  Lillio  M.  Whitney... 

J.  H.  L.  Watkins 

Mother  M.  Clavcrie 

Sister  Mary  Florentine,  bu- 
perior. 

Rev.  Mother  M.  Lazarus 

Sister  M.  Theophile,  sapexioe 


J.E.PoweU 

Miss  C.  Softnowski — .- 

Prof.  J.  H.  Brown 

L.  S.  Clark,  A.  M 

Rev.  (3eorge  Sale,  B,  A . 
Miss  Harriet  £.  Gilefl. . 


-StaUsticsof  189&-96. 
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SUte  and  post-office. 


268 
269 

270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 
27« 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 

282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 


292     Delraar . 


oKOKuiA— contiuned. 

AtlaDta Washington  SemlBMy j  Mrs.  W.  T.  Chandler . 

Auburn j  Perry- Kainey  College i  Wm.  Henry  Strickland, pre«i- 

j  I      dent. 

Augusta Academy  of  Richmond  County  . . .  i  Charles  H.  Withrow 

do The  Payne  Institute George  Williams  Walker 

do 1  St.  Mary's  Academy '  Sister  Mary  Bose 

do St.  Patrick's  Commercial  Institnte]  Brother  A.  Odon. 

do Summerville  Academy  ..... 

AugusU  (1321  Mange  st.) . .    Walker  Baptist  Institnte  . 

Birmiugham Birmingham  Institute 

Blue  Ridge |  Blue  Ridce  High  School... 

Canton Etowah  Militarv  Institute. 

CarneHville Carnesville  HichSchool*.. 

Cartersville '  We«t  End  Institute , 

Cedartown '  The  Samuel  Benedict  Memorial 

'      School. 

Cleveland '  Cleveland  Academv  . 


Cochran  . 

Coluuibus  (217  12th  St.) . 

Culumhuft 

do 

Cooks  ville 

Crawfordville 

Palton 

Decatur 

do 


293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 

304 
805 
306 
307 

308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 

817 ; 

318 
819 

320  ; 

821  j 


Dixie 

Ellijay 

Everett  Springs  . 

Fftirmount 

Flowery  Branch . 

ForHvthe 

GilUViUe 

Gleun 

Greensboro 

Halcyondale 

Hamilton 


Hartwell  .., 
Hiawassee. 
Irwiiitou  .., 
Jackson  . .. 


Jolfersou  ... 
La  Grange. 
Lavonia  — 

Leo , 

Lexiniitou  . 
Lincoln  ton. 
^Mcintosh... 
Macou 


do 

Monroe 

Mouticello . . 
Monnt  Zion. 

Oakland 

Oliver , 


New  Ebeneier  Coliege 

Columbus  College  or  Home  School' 

Moore's  (Miss  Knth)  School 

Wynnton  College 

Cooksville  High  School  ♦ 

Stephen's  (A.  H.)  School* 

McLellon  School 

Agnes  Scott  Institute 

Donald  Eraser  High  School  for 

Boys. 
Marietta  Camp    Ground    High 

School.* 

Dixie  Academy 

Ellijay  Seminary* 

Everett  Springs  Seminary 

Fai  rmonn  t  CoUege 

Flowery  Branch  Academy 

Banks  Stephens  Institute 

GUlsville  High  School* 

Glenn  High  School* 

Thomas  Stock's  Institute 

Lee  Evan's  Institute 

West  Georgia  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College. 

Hartwell  Institnte 

High  School* 

Talmage  Institute 

Jackson  Institute 


Arthur  Grabowskie.  Ph,  D.. 

O.  A.  Goodwin.  A.  M 

J.T.Lin,  A.M 

W.W.Gaines 

C.L.  Gunnels 

W.H.Cobb 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Harris 

Ernest  M.  Benedict,  A.  B. . . 


Martin  Institnte 

Park  High  School 

Lavonia  Institute 

Mossy  Creek  Academy 

Meson  Academy 

Lincoln  ton  High  School , 

Dorchester  Academy 

Ballard   Normal   and  Industrial 
School. 

St.  Stanislaus  Novitiate 

Johnston  Institute 

Male  and  Female  Academy 

Mount  Zion  Seminary 

Anna  Dill  Institute* 

Oliver  High  School 

*Statistics  of  1895-98. 


L.J.Smith 

A.  M.  Duggan 

MissB.Wadden 

Miss  Ruth  Moore 

James  E.McRee 

G.W.St.  John 

L.  A.  McLaughUn 

J.G.McLellan 

Miss  Nannette  Hopkins . 
George  H.  Gardner,  A.  B. . 

Rev.  J.  F.  Tyson 


L.K.  Benson 

Prof.  R.  A.  Slmonds. 

W.J.Mooro 

J.  A.  Sharp 

N.A.Moss 

Carle  K.  Thompeon  . 

D.Q.Bickers 

J.  C.  C.  Freeman 

N.H.  Ballard 

Miss  Nettie  Evans . 
T.Lewis 


M.  L.Parker.  A. M.... 

A.  B.  Greene.  A.  B 

L.O.Freeman 

James  C.  Blasingame,  presi- 
dent. 

C.  B.  La  Hatte,  Ph.  D 

Robert  E.  Park,  jr..  A-  M 

A.K.Snead 

J.W.Smith 

Joel  Cloud 

Professor  Simpson 

Fred.  W.  Foster 

Creo.  C.  Burrage 


Rev.  John  Brislau,  S.  J . . 

John  Gibson 

William  J.  Brvan 

R.  C.  Bramlett,  A.  B 

Wm.  H  Ferguson,  A^  B  . 
H.A.HeSdt 


I 
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SUte  tind  powt-offl— I 


Hamt, 


PrincipaL 


OEOBOIA— continaecL 


822  Penfleld 

823  Pioehunt 

324     Powder  Springs 

925     Ringgold 

326     RocklUrt 

827  Royaton .... 

828  RatledgA 

329     SaTannAh  (30  Harria  at.) . . 
33U     SavaDnah  ( 184  Drayton  at.) 

831  Savannah  (334  Bull  at.) . . . 

832  Shollman 

833  Stellavill* 

334     Sumach , 

835     Sylvania..............^.. 

Talbottoa 

Tonnille 

Thoniaston 

Tbomaaville 

Thomson 

Warrenton ... 

Washington 

Wttvneahoro 

WfRton 

Whitoabiirg 

Winterville 


830 
337 
838 
839 
340 
841 
842 
343 
844 
845 
346 


847 

34K 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 


IDAHO. 

BoIbo 

Caldwell 

Lewiston 

do 

Paris 

Proston 

Koxburg 


354  Albion. 

355  I  Alton.. 

356  ;  Anna.. 


357 
35H 
359 
360 
301 
362  I 

303 
364 

365 


Anhmore 

Jiourbonnais 

Hunker  Uill 

Cairo 

do 

Chicago  (4568  Oakenwald 

avc). 
('hicago|2141  Calumet  are.) 
Chifa;;o  (Wabaah  .ivo.  and 

35th  St.). 
Chicago  (479-481  Dearborn 

avej. 
Chicago  (249  Dearborn  are.) 
Chicago  (2101  Indiana  ave.) 


Meiver  High  School* 

Piuehunt  Aicadeniy  * 

Powder  Springs  High  School* 

Literary  and  Kormiu  Instigate 

Pf   ' '  ^' 

Id 
R 
B 
O 
Si 
SI 
Si 
Si 

s^ 

L 
T 
R 

S< 

G  ite 

W 

SI 

w 


John  S.  Calhiwir  . 
Mi]«H.lIaaeey... 
L.  S.  Selmr.n  . 


W.E.BrjTui 

Rev.  £.  W.  BiillCTger.. 


St.  Teresa's  Academy 

College  of  Idaho 

Episcopal  School 

St.  Aiojsius  College 

Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy  . 
Oneida  Stake  Academy. 


Morgaii  H.  Loooev 

W.C.Latimar  ...". 

Miaa  Julia  B.  F«rd 

Mary  Stuart  Vouok 

John  Taliaferro....... 

Chaa.  R.  Jenkina ~ . 

Thoa.  J.  Davis 

MiasO.  A.  Henry 

....  A.F.Hill,  A.  B 

...    W.J.  McKemie 

...    Z.  I.  Fitzpatrick 

...'  Henrv  A.  Hayea 

£.  H.'MenvU  and  A.  G.  XSier 

Isaac  A.  Gibaon,  A .  M..  M.  I) 

...'  J.  E.  Pnrks 

...I  Mother  Clemenee 

!  N.B.F.  Close 


.    F.E.  Morton. 
R.K.Hodnett. 
...    H.L.  Brock.. 


Bannock  Stake  Academy I  George  Cole. 


Sister  Francis  Clare 

William  Judson  Boona  . 

J.  D.  McConkey 

Rev.  M.  Meyer 

Prof.  E.  Maeaen,  B.  Pd  . 
Josiah  E.  Uickman 


Southern  Collegiate  Institute. . . . 
Ursuline  Academy  of  Holy  Family 
Union  Academy  of  Southern  Hli' 
nols. 

Lee's  Academy 

Notre  Dome  Academy 

Bunker  Hill  MiKtary  Academy. . . 

Chnso  Academy  * 

St.  Jo.<!eph'8  Female  Academy.  .^ . . 
Ascliam  Hall 


Dearborn  Seminary... 
Do  La  Salle  Institute  . 


Girls'  Collegiate  School 

Grant  Collegiate  Institute. 
The  Harvard  School 


870 
871 
872 


Chicago  (40  East 47th  st.).. 

Chicago  (40  Scott  st.) - 

Chicago  (2535  Prairie  ave.) 


Kenwood  Institute 

Kirkland  School 

^,  .     ^    ,.    The  Loring  School .^ 

Chicago^l357  Sheffield  ave.)'  Miller's  (Mrs.)  Seminary,  Girls... 
Chicago  (2834  Wabash  ave.)    St.  Francis  Xavier'a  Academy.... 

*  Statistics  of  1805-96. 


Rev.  Frank  B.Hines 

Mother  Theresa  (xillespie.. 
John  C.  Ransmeier,  Ph.B.. 


Geo.W.Loc , 

Sister  St.  Mary 

S.L.  Stiver 

MisaJ.Chase 

Sister  Mary  Thomas.. 
Kate  Byam  Martin  . . 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Pnrington . 
Brother  Pius 


Miss  Rebeccas.  Rice,  A.M ; 

Miss  Mary  A.Mineah 

John  J.  Schobiuger  and  Jobs  ' 

C.  Grant  / 

Miss  An  nice  Bradford  Batta.  , 

Emma  S.  Adatas , 

Mrs.  Stella  Dyer  Loring 

Mra.  R.  T.  Miller 

Rev.  Mother  Mary  Genevieve.' 
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Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct 
ow. 

Students 

. 

d 

1 
i 

0 

«M 

1 

a 

.a 

1 

i 

'0 

> 

1 

Second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Elemen- 
tary stu- 
dents. 

Preparing 
college. 

for 

Gradu- 
ates In 
1897. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the  doss 
that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1897. 

Religions 

desomina* 

tion. 

Clas. 

sical 

course. 

KSoien- 

tiflo 

course. 

buiia- 
ings, 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 

6 

1 
1^ 

0 

10 

• 

46 
98 
55 
29 
141 
13 
0 
37 
32 
56 
14 
59 
55 
97 
17 
68 
84 
37 
55 
23 
50 
31 

61 
28 
5 
0 
92 
92 
47 

64 

50 
15 

3 

125 

0 

65 

4 
11 

4 
3 
3 
3 

31 
10 

! 

12 

6 
4 
5 
3 

19 
0 
2! 
0 

10 
0 

13 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

11 

Q 
0 
1 
0 
3 
10 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
11 
2 

9 

1 

4 

5    6 

7 

8 
11 
11 
16 
56 
30 
34 
8 
0 
12 
24 
17 
31 
14 

11 

40 
70 
30 
26 
0 
17 
12 
50 
14 

2 
21 

3 
10 
20 
22 
21 

32 

0 
28 

17 

0 

20 

'I 

0 
150 

3 

0 
70 

0 
0 

0 

» 

9 

0     0 

"6  *  "6 

19  ao 

91 

99 

Baptist... 

NoDSCCt  .. 

1 

0  1 

1  0 

i:  0 

1  2 

2  2 
2     2 
1      1 

0  3 

1  4 

2  0 
1      1 

1  1 

2  1 
1      1 
0     1 

0  3 

1  5 
1      6 

0  5 

1  2 

0,  4 

1  0 

2  0 
1      1 
1     0 

1  3 

2  1 
1      0 
1     0 
I     0 

3  0 

1  1 

1 

2  1 
0     1 

0  2 

1  0 
0     3 

2  0 

1.  2: 
0     6 

o;    5 

0  8 
10     0 

1  8 

0     7 
7     0 

4!  14 
0    10 

0  10 

1  2 
0   10 

12 
6 
9 

20 
19 
30 

0 
4 

4 

.... 



0 

0 

0 

75 

350 

$1,000 

750 

1,000 

3,000 

16,000 

322 

323 
324 

Nonsect.. 
M.  £.  So  . . 

19     57 
32!  140 

25  50 
30     31 
35    104 
16       0 

0     18 
13-     36 
24;     30 
18;     60 
12     41 

26  48 
35     45 
39     78 
30     30 
34     52 
42     48 

27  0 
20,     58 
12,     35 
30     80 
llj    47 

li,     15 

291       6 
2       6 
0     15 
0    130 

8'    an 

""a 

"0 

41.... 

325 
326 

Nonsect . . 

4 

327 

Nonsect . . 

1,200 
12,  258 
11,000 
10,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,800 
15,000 
10,000 
30,060 
4,000 

:m 

Cong 

Nonsect . . 
Nonisect . . 

1 

-0 

0 
6 

1 
0 

4 

2 

I:::. 

4 

702 

350 

300 

0 

329 
330 
331 

Nonsect .. 

1 

3 

0    2 

3  .... 

332 

Nonsect . . 

6'    in 

4 
3 
3 
3 

333 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect . . 

i 

25 

1 

5 
30 

2 

0« 

1 
0 

3 
1 
0 
6 
1 
0 
2 
2 

1 
4 

8 
5 
2 
0 
1 

10 
5 

2     i 

0     d' 

40 

334 
335 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

'.'.'.'.l"[ 

4 

4 

500 
350 
100 
250 
250 
800 
125 

337 
338 

NOQSOOt  .. 

Nonsect .. 

60 
24 
12 

28 
28 
90 

0 

0 

0 
2 
2 
0 

(^      4.... 

1'      4.... 

10"      3.... 

2       4' .  _ . . 

338 
340 

Nonsect  .. 

6,000|    a4i 

R.  C 

0'       9. 

342 

Nonsoet . . 

10 

0 

4a 

14 

0 

16 

1 

30 

10 

0 



1 

' 

2;.... 

9, 000,    343 

Nonsect  .. 

800     344 

Nonsect . . 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3  .... 

2.50 
3 

324 

2,000 

0 

20 

60 

1,000 

4,000!    ai6 

Nonsect  .. 

R.C 

Presb 

0 
3 

0 

1 
3 

'  0 

0 
3 
0 

0 

0 
3 

4  .... 

4.... 

4' 

1,500     346 

i 

18, 000     347 
5, 000,    348 

r.  E 

0       0 
2       0 

0 



0 

0 

349 

U.  C 

4.... 

350 

L.D.S.... 

0 

0 

351 

L.l).  S 



3;.... 

52, 000     552 

L.D.S.... 

8 
12 

55 

::::::::::: 

16 

1 
0 
3 

1 
0 

6 

5 
3 
3 

0 
2 
0 

3, 000;    353 

Conir 

3 

0 

1 
0 

4 

4  . .  /. 

1,300 

l,200i     354 

itc. 

30.      0 

17;      9 

s!     9 

35i       0 
0      10 
15-     50 
72;     61) 
20|    ,5 

60       0 
0    175 

46     1] 

32       6 

I    1 

• 

8 

2 

0:        A 

355 
356 

357 

Presb 

Nonsect . . 

2;  2 

.... 

500 

570 
600 
500 
105 
300 
500 

1.000 
3,600 

2,600 

1,200 
350 

1,000 
800 
2,  000 
',200 
J,  000 

10,  000 
1,200 

R.C 

16,00()l    358 

Nonsect .. 

10-^      0 

« 

0 

1 

20 

25.000;    359 

Nonsecl  . . 

i 

360 

R.C 

*  ,  *• 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

3 

I"" 

13,500 

361 

Nonsect  .. 

45 

30 
0 

29 

8 
0 

0     30 

1 

362 

Nonsect  .  - 

0 

12 

ol     s 

363 

R.C 

50 
0 

"0 

28 

1 

•    "41  • 

200,  000 

364 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 

3       1 

0       6 
40,      0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 
0 

4 

0 

0 

29 

,1 

0 
11 

1 

0       3 
0       4 

J 
4'"" 

2,000     365 
366 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 

0 

215 
75 
39 

45 

30 

0 

12       0 

i 

0     29 

4I 

.... 

28, 000     867 
368 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

15 
0 

75 

56 

8 

240 

61      2 

0  39 

1  5 
H     10 

0 

12^ 

50,000     399 
2, 000     370 

Nonseet . . 
R.0 

I2I      1 
60t      0 

0 

ol 

2 
10 

0       0       4.... 
0,      0.      4.... 

371 

372 
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873 


874 
875 
876 
377 

878 
879 
380 

881 

382 
383 
384 
385 
B(H\ 
387 
388 
381) 
890 
891 


39; 
3l>4 
39.-» 
390 

897 
898 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 


ChJcajjo  (1401-1403   Wash- 
iiijftou  boulevard). 

('lii»j««;«» 

Chicagu  {399 Dearborn  ave.) 

Crvrtl  Spriu|(8 

Dakota 

Decatur 

EvaDston 

Fairfield 


St.  Margaret's  Scbool Virginia  Sayre. 


Galeflburg   (Knox 
A.oadeniy  Hta.). 

Geiieseo 

(iodfr^y 

Greenville 

HiuhlaudPark 

.Joli.'l 

Kaukakee 

Kenil  worth 

KnoxTille 

La  Harpe 

L0U4;  wood 


and 


St.  Stanislaaa  College I  Ber.  J.  Kniszvnski,  C.  R , 

University  School |  E.  C.  Coulter,  A.  M , 

Creal  Springs  College |  Mr».G.  B,  Mmrah , 

College  of  Northern  Illinois Rev.  H.  L.  Beam,  A.  M 

St.  Theresa's  Academy ,  Mother  Lucy 

The  Winchell  Aca<lemy !  S,  Robertson  Wind»U,A-M.J 

Hayward  College  and  Commercial     LM.  Walker J 

School.                                            I  I 

St.  Joseph's  Academy Sister  TheodAta f 


Marisaa 

Media 

Meiulota 

Morris 

Moiiut  Carroll. 


MountMorris 

Nau  voo 

Oak  Park  (Scoville place). 

Oiiurjia 

Ottawa 

Paxton 

Port  IJyron 

Prince  ville 

I  Quiucy 

'  bpringHeld 


do 

do 

do 

S  vcaiuore 

l^oulon  (P.  O.  box  33)  . 

Upper  Alton 

Vermilion  Grove 

Wayno.sville 


UTDIAXX. 


BlooTuin^dale. 
CollegoviUe... 

Elkhart 

Fairmoiint  ... 


Fort  "Wayne . 
do 


415 
416 
417 

418 

419 

420 

421     Indianapolis Classical  School  for  Girls . 

*^    ^^ KnlckerbackerHall. 


Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute 

Moutic«llo  Female  Seminary 

(i reen ville  College 

Northwestern  Muitary  Academy  * 

St.  Francis  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary 

KenUworth  Hall  * 

St.  Albans  School 

Gittings  Seminary 

Institute  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Marissa  Academy'. 

AVever-Medla  Academy 

Mendota  College 

St.  Angela's  A^deray 

Frances  Shimer  Academy  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mount  Morris  College 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Classical  Home  and  Day  School  . . 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

St.  Francis  Xaviers  Academy 

Rice  Colle^jiate  Institute  * 

Port  Byron  Academy 

Princevillo  Academy 

St  Mary's  Institute 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute 

Concordia  Seminary 

St.  Agatha's  School  * 

Waterman  Hall 

Toulon  Academy 

Western  Military  Academy 

Vermilion  Academy 

Wayneaville  Academy 


Friends  Bloomingdale  Academy.. 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Elkhart  institute 

Fairmonnt  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

Westminster  Seminary 


Norbury  W .  Thornton,  A.  M . . , 

Harriet  N.  Haskell ' 

Wilson  T.  Hogg.  pi«sideat...  J 

H.  P.  Davidson,  preaideot j 

Sister  M.  Stanialas  Drocaler  .  { 

Sister  St  Zephyrina | 

Mrs.  Mary  Kevee  Babcoek...., 

A.  H.  Noyea,  B.  A  

J.W.Gray I 

Mother  Seraphina J 

H.  W.  Speer,  A.  B 

H.  W-  Boweramith,  M.  S.,  AB- 
G.  V.  Clum,  A.  B.,  pieaidefit. .! 

Sister  M.Jerome 1 

Frank  Justus  Miller.  Ph.  D. . . 


J.G.Royer , 

Mother  Mary  Ottilias  O.  S.  B .  -I 

Mrs.  Helen  B.Starren i 

Samuel  Van  Pelt,  A,  M ' 

Sister  M.Paola j 

R.H.H.Blomc I 

Henry  A.  Rnger,  A- B .— j 

Ernest  W.  Cushing 

Mother  M.  Boniface 

Mother  Mary  Agues j 


Mrs.  A  M.  Brooks 

Reinhold  Pieper,  A.  B  . 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Smith 

B.  F.  Fleetwood,  D.  D  . . 

G.  F.  Loomis,  B.  A 

A.M.Jackson 

George  H.Moore 

W.:tt  Smith 


A.P.Mitchel 

Aug.Seifcrt 

Willis  E.  Tower,  B.  S  . 
Elwood  O.  Ellis 


Mother  M.  Ephrem t 

Misa  Carrie  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs^ , 
D.  B.  Wells. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 

Mary  Helen  Yerkea 1 


*  Statistics  of  1895-86. 
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Tabue  AS.-^StmUiHet  cfpriwU  ki§k  $eho0U,  tiitfgini  meademie9, 


State  aad  pott-oAoe. 


423 

424 
425 

42C 
427 
428 
429 

430 
431 
432 
433 

434 

435 
43G 

437 

4:w 

430 
440 


441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 


449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
A65 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 

1^ 

473 


I        INDIANA— continued. 

IndinnApolia  (1390  X.  Meri- 
dian). 

I  ndianapolis 

Lafarette  (229  Columbia 
»t.). 

La  Porte 

Lima 

Mirhigan  City 

Now  Albany  (171  Market 

81). 

North  Mancbeater 

Notre  Damo 

Oakland  City 

Uldeuborg 


Plftinfield 

do 

St.  Marra 

South  Bend.... 

Spii-cland 

Vinceunoa 

do 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Atoka 

t 'ameron 

(7helaea 

McAleeter 

Muscofee 

Ryan 

Vinitii 

do 

IOWA. 

Ackloy 

Ackwortb 

Biruiingbam 

Bodo 

Boone 

Cedar  Rapids 

Ceuterdale 

Charles  City 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Corning 

CouncilBlufl's 

do 

DaTcnport 

do 

Decorab 

Denmark 

Des  Moines  (566  15tb  at.)  . 

Dubuque  ( West  Hill) 

Dubuque 

Earlham , 

Elkhom , 

Emmetaburg 

Ep  worth 

Fort  Dodge 


St  Agnes  Academy. 


St  John's  Academy  .... 
StlgDAtiua'  Academy  . 


St  Hose's  AcademT 

Howe  Military  Scbeol.. 

St  Mary's  School 

Holy  Trinity  Academy . 


Manchester  CoUogo 

St.  Mary'a  Academy 

Oakland  City  College* 

Academy  of  tlM  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Central  Aondemy 

Sugar  QroT©  Academy 

St.  Mary 'a  Academic  Jnatitiite . . 

St  Joseph's  Academy* 

Spiceland  Academy 

St.  Hose's  Academy 

y  tnceunes  Unirersity 


Baptiat  Academy 

Cameron  Presbyterian  Institute.. 

Chelse*  Academy 

McAlester  Academy* 

Harreli  International  Institate . . . 

Ryan  College* 

Willie  Halaell  College 

Worcester  Academy 


Gravea'  Academic  Schoo* 

Ackworth  Academy 

BirmiDgham  Academy 

Lutheran  High  School 

Sacred  He«rt  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Scattergood  Seminary 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy 
Clarinda  Educational  Institute*. 

Mount  St.  Clair  Academy 

Coming  Academy 

St.  Francis  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy 

St  Ambrose  Academy 

Decorab  Institute 

Denmark  Academy 

Clarke's  (Miss)  Scnool 

Presentation  Convent 

St  Joseph's  College 

£arlham  Academy 

Elkhom  Academy 

St  Mary'a  College* 

Epworth  Seminary 

Tobin  College....: 


PrIncipaL 


Sister  Mary  Baphaal . 


SiaterSvperior... 
Sister  Doaaitilk  . 


Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ctmb 

ReT.  J.  H.  McKeask^TMlBr 


tJsterM.Bmerita.. 
B.S.  Young 


William  Prentice 
Sister  M.YenMuca. 


Robert  L.KeUy 

James  W.  Ed|;«rtoB ... 
Sisters  of  ProTid»oe. . 

SisterM.  Ambrose 

lasdore  WilsoK 

Sister  St,  Crrilla 

Albert  H.  Yodcr^ 


E-H-Wsbd - 

Rer.  T.  B.  Luasford 

Tbes.  L.  Bat€« 

L.  W  .  Williams 

W.  R.  Tbonitm,  prtisiifst.. 

W.A.Krwin 

W.  L.  Chapman,  A-  M,  PkD 
L.  A.  mils 


G.A.Graves 

Samuel  A.  Jackson 

J.  W.  Wolf 

L.  O.  Lillcgaard 

Sister  Superior 

SfciterMary 

Hoaderson  H.  McKisaey .. - 

Sister  Mary  BemardiBe 

D.A.Coox>er 

Mother  Mary  Agnes  Hosa^ 

T.  D.  Kwing,  D.  D 

Sister  Mary  MaroeHina ... — 
Very  Rev.  Patrick  SaiTti-- 

Sistcr  Mary  Editha.. .' - 

J.T.A.  Flannagan.prendee'* 

J.  Breckenridge  

J.E.Ckmner 

Miss  Baebael  C.  Ciarks. 

Presentation  Kuds  .-....—- 
Rev.  John  P.  Carroa  D.D-  - 

H.  Etta  McCarroU — 

Her.  P.  L.  C.  Hansen — 

Sister  Superior 

W.S.  Lewis,  D.I> - 

T.  Tobin,  A.  M ^ 


Stitistics  of  1895-06. 
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~ 

-" 

a- 
u- 

in 
ss 

i- 
n 

i 

a 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

M 
a 

p 

5Z5 

1 

.2 
1 

M 

M 
a 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

-' 

.8 

19 

'JO 

91 

39 

R.C 

0 

0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

2 

§ 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
13 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
2 
0 
2 
4> 

2 

5 
3 

1 
0 

4 
1 

1 
3 
0 
6 

1 
1 
7 
3 
2 
8 
4 

1 
0 
2 

1 
2 

1 

I 

0 
2 
0 

1 
3 
5 
1 
5 
2 
2 
6 
2 

I 

0 
1 
2 
3 

t 

2 
3 
1 
3 
3 

0 

0 
47 
15 

0 

58 
0 

18 

110 
25 

5 
0 
25 
15 

31 

0 

0 
110 

15 

21 

135 

120 

167 

78 

215 
100 

55 

0 

140 

115 

69 

0 

3 
14 

.    4 

4 

4 

4 

A^St 

R.C 

0 

80 
25 

0 

30 

0 

14 

424 

R.C 

425 

R.C 

0 
5 

1 
0 

$10,000 
120,000 

426 

P.E 

R-C 

2 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

' 

47 

1,000 

427 

1?? 

R.C 

0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

3 
3 
0 

3 

40 
11 
2 
5 

7 
2 
15 

4 

.... 

200 

Ger.Bapt. 

10 

4 

5 

0 

3 

8 

30,000 

430 

R.C...... 

..                  .,       .,g 

4 

.... 

5,000 
3,000 
2,500 

800 

60 
2,500 

431 

Bapt 

40|                      18 
0                      25 

52                      24 
5                      80 
0                       00 

15 

8 

0 

0 

15,000 

432 

R.C 

4 

3 
5 
4 

]... 

433 

Friends... 
Friends... 
R.C 

5 
2 

8 
2 

2 

0 

0 
0 

2 
1 
0 

6 

1 
13 

5,600 

1,400 

520,000 

434 
435 
436 

R.C 

0 

50 

0 

40 

24 
10 
11 
5 
60 
20 
12 
20 

28 

15 

8 

17 

11 

16 

■  6 

18 

30 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

75 

21 

14 

6 

0 

100 

33 

89 

10 

29 

40 

80 

0 

251 

7 

55 
53 
36 
25 
60 
53 
71 
55 

0 
8 
6 
4 

68 

75 
0 

64 
0 

20 

0 

139 

0 

132 

0 

74 

i                   50 

437 

Friends... 

2 

12 

3 
4 

" 

3,000 

438 

R.C 

15 
0 

0 

1 

6 
6 

0 
2 

439 

Konscct  .. 

72   5.000 

40,000 
8,000 

4i0 

Baptist . . . 

300 

441 

Presb 

... 

442 

Cam.Presb 

11 

10 

0 

1 

3 

.... 

20 

100 

60 

3,000 

443 

Prcsb 

444 

M.E.SO.. 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

« 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

3 
4 
4 

3 

4 
4 

.... 

50,000 

5,000 

50,000 

20,000 

445 

Onm.Prcsb 

18 

22 

446 

M.E.SO.. 

.... 

300 

447 

Cong 

3 

5 

0 
10 

7 

1 
0 

4 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

448 

Konsect  .. 

440 

Frionds... 

.... 

000 

100 

20 

200 

8,000 
1,500 
3,000 

450 

Xonsect  .. 

451 

LutU 

452 

R.C 

4 
4 

3 

4 

.... 

453 

R.C 

4 

5 

(        2 



15,000 

7,900 

20,000 

15,000 

454 

Friends... 
R.C 

25 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

400 
100 
800 
500 
0 

455 
456 

Nonsect  .. 

457 

R.C 

( 

( 
{ 

i: 

3 

12 
6 
0 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 

0 
6 

0 
12 

3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
4 



30, 000     458 

Presb 

R.C 

0 

5 

i 
0 

15 
0 
0 

8 

22 
0 

25,  000 

459 
460 

R.C 

.... 

100 

461 

R.C 

462 

R.C 

0 

0 

1 

0 

463 

Nonsect . . 



4  500 

464 

Conpj 

1 
3 

2 
0 

1 
0 

1 
2 

4 
4 
3 

.... 

1,500 

1,000 

100 

10,  OOO'     465 

Nonsect  .. 

466 
467 

m 

469 

R.C 

20,000 

R.C 

Friends... 

6 

2 
34 

1 
15 

2: 

i( 
i; 

6 

8 
1 
G 
3 

6 
6 

6 
2 

4 
4 
3 
4 

'125 

300 
1,5G0 

300 
1,600 

500 

12,666 

Luth 

13 
105 

45, 000     470 

R.C 

471 

M.E 

\ 

47?t 

Konsect . . 

140 

11 

3 

4 

0 

51 

0 

3.... 

500 

473 
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Stat«  and  po«t-oflo6. 


Kmm. 


PrineipaL 
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474 
475 
47tl 
477 
478 
475» 
480 
4^1 
482 
48:t 
484 

485 
48« 
4^7 
4H8 
489 
41K» 
491 
49:i 
493 


HnrtUnd 

Hull 

Humboldt 

Iowa  City 

J,'well 

Keokak 

Laraoini 

Lo  GntDd 

do 

New  ProTldwnce. 
Nora  Spring.... 


Oranxe  City  ..... 

Ortage 

PloanRut  Plain... 

St.  Ansgar 

S:ile:ii 

\'inton 

WiiHbiDgton 

Waiikou 

Wilton  Junction. 


494     Arkansas  City. 


Atchinon 

('oncordia  .... 

Eureka 

Haviland 

Helper 

Hiawatha 

Leavenworth . 
Lincoln 


405 
49G 
497 
498 
499 
600 
501 
602 

603 
504 
605 
60(J 
507 
608 
609 
610 
611 


612 
513 
514 
615 
616 
517 
618 


520 
521 
622 


McPherson  ... 

Newton 

North  Branch. 

Salina 

Stockton 

ToD^anoxie 

Wanhington .. 

Wicbiia 

do 


KENTUCKY. 


Albany  

Aucborage  . 

Auburn 

BjinUtowii.. 
Bcattyville  . 
Blanifville  .. 
Boston 


Bremen. 


Btifl'alo 

Cadiz 

CampboUsbiirg  . 
Campbellaviile.. 


Hartland  Academy 

Hull  Educational  Institute 

Humboldt  College 

Iowa  City  Acaoemy 

Jewell  Lutheran  College 

St.  Vincent'a  Academy 

Grac^land  College 

Friends  Academy 

Palmer  College 

New  Providence  Academy 

Nora  Springs  Seminary  and  Busi- 
ness C<»]lege. 
Northwestern  CUuisical  Academy. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Pleasant  Plain  Academ v 

St.  Anxgar  Seminary  and  Institute 

Whit  tier  College 

Til  ford  Collegiate  Institute 

Washington  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  School 

Wilton  Gennan*SDgli8h  School. . . 


BardayC.  Winaknr,  B.  8 

James  F.  E«too,  D.  D .- 

I  J.  P.  PetenM>n,  pieakkot 

W.A.WiUis 

Meyer  Brand  rig 

'  Sister  Clariase 

I  Prof.T.J.Fitapatriek  

J.H.Hadlej 

<  D.  M.  Helfinstine  . 


I  Laurence  T.  Kersey,  Ph.  B-. 


J.  F.  MiicheU . 

Rev.  Jamee  F.  Zwemar.A.U 
Alonso  Abernethv,A.M.Fii^. 

J.  E.  Roberts 

J.  O.  Sethre,  A.  M 

W.C.  Pidsreon 

Thomas  Francis  Tobin 

J.T.Matthews 

Sister  M.  Margaret 

E.  G.  L.KannLardt 


Arkansas  City  Academy  and  Bnsi- 

ness  Training  School. 
Mount  St.  Scholastica's  Academy. 

Naxareth  Academy 

Southern  Kansas  Academy 

Haviland  Academy 

Hesper  Academy 

Hiawatha  Academv 

Mount  St  Marv's  Academy 

Kansas  Christian  College 


McPherson  College  * 

Bethel  College 

North  Braucn  Academy  . . . 
St  John's  Military  School  . 

The  Stockton  Academy 

Tonganoxie  Academy 

Friends  Academy 

All  Hallows  Academy 

Lewis  Academy 


Albany  High  School 

Belle  wood  Female  Seminary 

Auburn  Seminary 

Male  and  Female  Institute  * 

Beatty  villo  Episcopal  High  School 

Blandville  Baptist  College  * 

Boston    Male    and    Female 

Aca<lemy.* 
Bremen  Cfollege   and   Ferryman 

Institute. 

Ease  Lynn  College 

Cadis  fiigh  School* 

Campbellsbnrg  School 

Campbelleville  High  School 


L.E.Eddy.M.S 

Mother  Aloysia 

Sister  Mary  Stan ialaas 

Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes 

Harvey  D.  Crumly,  B.S 

Henry  H.  Townabend,  B.  S..- 

L.  E.  Tupner.  A.  M 

Mother  Mary  Peter 

O.  B.  Whitaker,  A.  M.,  n. 
president. 

S.Z.Sharp.A.H 

Rev.  Comelina  H.  Wedsl 

C.W.MarshaU 

Charles  B.  Barber,  M.  Sc 

Rev.  F.E.  Sherman 

Irving  King,  A.  B 

A.  W.Jones,  A.M 

Sister  Mary  Anaceta 

James  M.  Kay  lor.  Ph.  D 


L.E.Gray 

W.G.Lord 

P.  A.  Lyonjr 

A.M.  Yardenuui 

Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Galbraith- 

W.H.Wetty 

L.E.Clelaiid 


Peter  G.  Shaver. 


J.aPirtle,A.B 

H.L.Holt 

J.W.Pearcy 

RiceMiUer 


^StatisUcs  of  1806-86. 
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2    6 


8 


68 

0 

0 
26 
26i    20 


1 
4 
0 
2     26; 

0  4 

1  30| 
0 

6     12 


1    175 

2'  i;  22 
1  2  10 
2;    Ol    20 


26|  24 
40 

4 
31 

6 


81      2 
11     19 

"aii'ie 

30  24 
0  210 
21     55 

4    11 


lOi 


4 

0 

8 

1\ 


51. 

20,  1; 
J7.... 

19  6 

6,  0 

20;  10 

18,  1 

16  0 

25  12 
14. 

111. 

..I  6 


2 
10, 


23       4 


7  ... 


42     24 

4;      0 


10 


85 


15 


4  . 

10    10! 

1'      1! 

I. 

10 
8, 


0 
0 

41 
2 
0; 

S| 
0, 

^1 

10 

4: 

Oj 

1! 

2 

0 
0 


t, 


19 


3. 
13 


I    J    J 


i  'I  H 

0'..... 

2;....|. 

!     0.     0! 


3... 


Value  of 


•c 

li 

a 


1,200 

2,500 
200, 
300| 


25 


35 


2,000 


1.000 
500 
500 
300 


3,000 

1.200 
1  000 
110 
5(»0 
l.'JOO 
400 
200 
500 
300 


15 
500 


632 


$1, 500 
10,000 
50,000 

'24,66^' 


1,000; 
500,. 

1.  000, 
600 
200 

2,  400 
2.000 

300 

300 

500 

1.000 


50.000, 

'25.606' 
10.  000 
10. 000 

25,  000 
25,  000 
2.  t»00| 
1,200' 
10,000 
30,  OOOl 
15. 000 
12,  OOOj 
25,000 


80.000 

20.000 

4.000 

3.500 

25,000 


12,000| 

6O.OOO1 

50. 000| 

2,  000; 

100.000, 

13,  400 
2.000, 
8.000, 
8,500, 

72,  050, 


474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
4H3 
484 

485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 


495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 

503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 


I 

2,000;  512 
8,000  518 
8.000 
7. 500 
2,  5o0 
0,500 


1.000! 

0 
75 

ol 


514 
515 
516 
517 
518 


3, 000  519 

60. 000  520 

2,500;  521 

4,1251  522 

3,500!  523 
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S2i 
525 
S2« 

527 

528  1 

529  I, 

530  I 
531 

532  { 

533  I 
534 
535  I 
536 
537 
538 

539 
&40 
541 


CarroUtoo . 
Clinton  .*•. 

do 

Corintii 


Covington 

do  ......... 

do 

CjmthiuA 

do 

Danvillo 

Elizabethtown. 

Klkton 

Fllppin 

Frankfort 

Fulton 


Gothsemmi. 

(iUtt^ZOW..... 

Glendale.... 


542  .  Greenville . 


I 

543  I 

544  . 
545 
54G 
547 
543 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
666 
567 
558  I 
559 
560 

561 
562 
563 
564 
565 

566 
567 
568 
569 

570 
571 

572 
573 
674 
675 


Ilampton 

lI*rrodftbnrg  . 

llartfonl 

Hazel  Green.. 
Uendorson.... 

do 

do 

Hindman 

Hodgenrrillo  . 
IIopkinBTillo  . 

Hjden 

Independence. 
Kirks villo  .... 
La  Grange.... 

Lebanon  

Lexington 

Ijivemioro .... 
Lorctto. 

LonisviUe 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do  ... 
.do  ... 
.do. 
.do. 


Lyndon.. - 
Magnolia . 


Mayfield 

Maysvillo 

do 

Millorsburg  .... 

Mount  Sterling. 


St  JohB's  Select  Schaol Rer.LV.  Abnuum  . 

Clinton  College* E.  K.  Ghandier 

Marvin  College ^ J.  C.  Dean  . 


liocibera     Keniaoky    Iformal 

Sohoel  and  Academy. 
Dodd  Oaasleal  High  Sobaol . 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Rugby  Preparatorv  School. .. 

Uarrisoo  liwale  College 

Smith's  Claaaioal  School 

HogecU  Military  Academy  . . 
Hardin  CoUegiale  lasUtnte.. 
Yaaderbilt  Training  School . 
Monroe  Normal  So£»ol 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Fulton  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Getheemani  College.. 


Liberty  Coedncattonal  College — 
Lynnland  Male  and  Female  Ineti- 

tate. 
Greenville   Ladies'  College   and 

College  for  Men.* 

Hampton  Academy* 

Harrodsburg  Academy 

Hartford  College 

Hacol  Green  Academy 

Henderson  Female  Seminary 

Henderson  High  School 

Homo  School  lor  Girls* 

Hindman  Scheel 

Kenvon  College 

Higu  School 

Hyden  Academy 

Independence  High  School 

Elliott  InsUtute 

Funk  Seminary* 

St.  Auffostine  s  Academy 


Marion  Ffanstfel  — 

T.J.Dedd.I>.D 

Sister  Mary  Axmeila 

K.J.Marr&.A.M 

J.A.BrsTm 

N.F.Smith 

Jamea  C.  Dolly,  A.  M„  deas  .. 
L.  W.  Doolan,  A.  B.,  praedcs: 

R.E.  Crockett 

E.  T.  ThomAS 

Sister  Lignori 

B.H.yai2ce. -.. 

Rev.  B.M.  Crprian — 

H.  J.  Green  veil,  pn»ideBt . 
W.  B.  Gwnn 


Mrs.  Sarah  T.HaU-. .. 

C.C.  Howard 

Beyer  aad  Hill , 

T.J.  Morton 

Wm.H.Cord , 

Sue  Starling  Tovrles. 

AV.RTharp - 

MiaaMar>' Stewart] 

iieorge  Cfarko 

T.  J.  N»fua,  Ph.  B.,  P.B — 

James  O.  Far  r^ 

Jamea  M.Walton 

O.W.Dunlap 

Clarf^noeH.Poase.A.B 

Thad.  WilkeraoD,  B.  S..  L  S . 
Sister  M.KeviB. 


St.  Catnerine's  Academy 1  Mother  M.  Cleophas  MUls 


Livermore  High  School 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevolent 

Institute. 

Allnumd's  University  School 

Cedar  Grove  Academy 

Flexner's  School 

Kentucky  Home  School  for  Girls. . 
Louisville    Training   School   for 

Boys. 

Proeentalion  Academy 

St.  Xavier's  College 

Semple  Collegiate  School 

University  School  of  Kentucky  . . 

Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Magnolia  Classical  and  Normal 

College.* 

"West  Kentucky  College  * 

Hays  wood  Female  Seminary 

St.  Frances  De  Sales  Academy* . . 
Millersburg  Training  School  for 

Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Goodwin's  High  School  * 


M.B.Newten. 

Mother  Mary  Prarodes ... 

Marcue  Blakoy  AUaieod.. 

Sister  Mary  F'la^t ■ 

Abraham  I*lexner 

Miss  Belle  S.  Pe<rra 

H.K.  Taylor,  A- M 


Sister  Eutropia 

Rev.  Brother  Staxiislaxu 

Mrs.  Pattv  B.  Semple 

D.A.Cbenault 

C.  W.Fowk^r.M.  A^C^E.. 
R.YandorMaatei> 


Milton  Elliott 

Rev.  John  S.  Haj^a,  D.  D. . 

Mothor  M.  Dolores 

Carl  M.  Best 


M.  J.  Goodwin . 


*Stati8Ucs  of  1896-96. 
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ary 
ill- 
Religions   atrart 
denomina- 
tion. 


11  2 

1  2 

2  0 
1  2 


0 
5 
0 

1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1     1 


Clirijjtian .  • 
Nonsect . . 

R.C I 

M.E.So.J 


2,  0 
0|  3 
li     1 


2     1 


26*  24 

20'  20 

40i  45 

28  31 


13 

0, 

28 
45 


14  26 

CO  GO 

10  5 

64  45 


0 

40 

15 

0 

35'     11 

72       8 

60,     35 

O'       8 

12 

19  0 
25  30 
17     20 

6     19 

16     18 


2       0 
24     45 


11' 


11'     14 


40 
0, 


13  13 

45  0 

231  23 

7'  12 

15  10 


20 
10 
38     20 


G  0 
0  105 
G       0 


^onsect  ..I    1 


31 


50  45 

0  24 

0  o; 

10  20 

125!  95 

62,  80 

0  0 

63  64 

9  13 


c 

0 
0 
25 
0'. 
Ol 

0 


75 

1,200 

300 

12 


10'. 


500 
500 
500 
47 
1,200; 


250 
400 
500 
400 
200 


25 


150 
500 


100 

100 

600 

0 

6.000 


1,200 


500 

500 
2,000 

300 
2,500 


200 
200 


300 
350 


$5, 000     524 


20,000 
15,500 
4,000 


12,000 
2,500 
35, 000 
15.000 
20,000 
2,500 

'*2,'w6 


300'  25,000 

I  25,000 

500,  25, 000 

200  12,000 

30 


10,000 
8,000, 
6,000, 

15,000, 


3,000' 
15,000' 


2,500 
2,  500 


5,000 
10,000 


351,  500 


40,000 


10,000 
100,000 


525 
526 
527 

528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
53(i 
537 
538 

539 
540 
541 

542 

543 
544 
515 
546 
047 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
551 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 

561 
562 
563 
564 
565 

566 
567 
568 
569 
670 
571 


1,500 

"3,"  666 

40, 000  572 

10,000  573 

I  574 

10. 000  575 


2,600     576 
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Mount  Yemoo  Collegiate  InsU- 

tut«. 
l^azareth  Literary  and  Benevo- 
l«*Di  lustitution. 

__     Mount  St.  Martin's  Seminary 

Nurtli  Middlotown j  CInHsical  and  English  Basinees 

College.* 

Owenton Owenton  High  School* 

PiMliicah Si.  Mary's  Academy' 

Paris ClftsaJcal  institute^ m 

do '  Tipton's  (Miss)  Select  School*.. 

do •  Yorkos.  W.L.,  Private  School.. - 

piktnille 1  Pikeville  Collegiate  Institute 

Piinotton '    *  '^ 

JiiiHsrllville 

SI.  JoH«-pll 

St.  Vincent 

Sharp.nbnrg 

Shell.yville , 

do 


Luther  M.  ScFogga 

Mother  Helena  TarseT . 


681 
582 
6«3 
5W 

5H5 
5«tJ 
5H7 
588 
58» 
590 
&91 
692 
593 


594  Slaughtersville . 

595  Siaufortl ,... 

59fl     TaylorsvlUe 

697  Vanceburg 

698  Versailles 

599  Vine  Grove 

600  I  Whit«  Mills.... 

601  I  Williamsburg.. 

602  Wilmore 


LOUISIANA. 


603  Arcadia  . 

604  Baldwin . 


605 
606 
607 

608 
609 
610 
611 
612 
613 

614 

616 
617 
618 
619 


621 
622 


623 
624 


CHnion 

Colfax 

Cuusbatta  . 


Donaldsonvillo  . 

Franklinton 

Gibsland 

Grand  Coteaa... 

Houma 

Jackson  


Mount  Lebanon 

Mount  Zion 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans 

do 

New  Orleans  (185  N.  Ram- 
part St.) 

New  Orleans  (1727  Caron- 
deletst.) 

New  ()rloan8(I456  Cump  St.; 

New  Orleans  (2308  Espla- 
nade at.) 

New  Orleans 

do 


Princeton  Collegiate  Institute... 

Sevier's  (Miss)  School 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy 

SL  Vincent's  Academy 

Sharpsburg  College 

Sciem-e  HlTl  School. 


The  ShelbyTille  Academy*  . 


Van  Horn  Institute* 

Stanford  Male  Acad^ny. 

Spencer  Instftnte 

Bi  verside  Seminary 

Rose  Hill  Seminary 

Vine  Grove  High  School. 

L vnn vale  A  cademy  * 

'VVilliamsburg  Academy . 
Aabury  Coltoge'. 


E.  ^.Seminary 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Indostrial 
College. 

Clinton  Female  Academy 

Colfax  High  School 

Coushatta  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege.* 

St.  Vincent's  Institute 

Pranklinton  Central  Institate — 

Gibsland  Institute* 

SMcrcd  Heart  Convent  * 

Houma  Academy 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate  Insti- 
tuto. 

Mount  Lebanon  College 

Mount  Zion  Academy^ 

Fasnacht  Graded  Institate 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Camat z  Institute 

Columbian  Institute  * 


Dvkors  Institute . 


Homo  Institate 

Matthey-Picard  Institate. 


St.  Aloysius  Commercial  Institate 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  * 


Mother  Mary  Leo,  C.  D.  P  - 
Thc»nas  Coiran 


H.Clay  Smith ! 

Sister  Isabel , 

Mrs,  M.W.  Bern- 

Miss  M.  a  Tipttm ' 

W.L.Yerke« 

Rev.  J  .Harvey  Hanunet,  A  Ji^ 
Rev.  John  M.  Riehnxicd,  D.  b. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sevier , 

Mother  Florence 

SIstor  Marv  David 

Mrs  Panni'e  B.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Wiley  T.  Poynter 

Geo.  L.  S^paoD  and  Jan^ 
Henry. 

J.L.Tait,A.M 

F.J.  Duffy 

Geo.F.  Winston 

Lawrence  Rolfe,  A.B 

Mrs.  Gillie  B.  CrenabaT 

ProfesBor  Cord  well 

W.£.Madderra 

Charles  M.  Stevens 

Rev.  J.  W.Hoghea -- 


B.  A.  Smith 

A.  S.  P.  Albert,  A.  M. 


Mrs.  S.E.  Monday. 

S.M.  Collins 

W.D.Powell 


D.D. 


Slater  M.Clotilda 

6.D.Free,A.H 

6.L.Wren 

Madam  £.  Chaadet 

D.F.Rosa,A.B.,A.M., 
Miss  L.  J.  CaUett 


LI3- 


J.N.Robinson 

J.P.Darham 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Fasnacht 

Madam  E.  Deighton 

Miss  Leoine  de  Vareane 

Miss  H.  Fits  Gerald 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Dykers 


MiM  Sophie  B.  Wright . 
Mrs.E.%.  Matthej--... 


Brother  Charles . 
Sister  Maria 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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0 
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2 
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0 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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0 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

3 

? 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
3 

2 

0 

2 

: 

\ 

0 

1 

2 

\ 

4 
2 
7 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

■ 

I 

1 
8 
1 
6 

2 

1 
2 

! 

: 

6 
6 

0 
8 

7 

0 

0 
20 

29 

6 

0 

0 

21 

15 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

3I> 
25 
11 
12 
10 
8 
21 
24 
79 

17 
10 

2 
10 
24 

.? 

12 
0 

18 
9 

26 
15 
10 

I 

0 

0 
25 

17 
0 

10 

82 

20 
29 

22 
20 
25 
30 
11 
15 
22 
14 
20 
17 

M 
79 

0 

«8 

o' 
ol 

4 
1 
11 
64 
0 
0 
3 
10 
30 
2 
0 
0 

5o!     10      10 

1 
0 
0 

1 
3 

• 

3 

4 

200 
5,000 

$3, 500     577 

R.C 

43 

1 

.... 

4 

R.C 

36 
3 

6 

70 
39 
25 
0 

1    ■ 

579 
680 

Christian . 

4       36 

7 

4 

800 

12,000 

Nonaect  .. 

1       I 

4 
4 

4, 000     581 

R.C 

0 
0 
0 
5 
3 
2 

0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
5 

0 

0 

300 

5, 000     582 
15, 000     683 
3, 000     6X4 
2,500     685 
15, 000     686 

Nonsect  . . 

Nonsect  .. 

0 
19 

4 

4 
8 

1 

0 
5 
3 

0 
0 
0 

4 

600 

I»re«b 

20        5 

3 

4 

....        160 
....1  2,000 

Preab 

38 

0 

25 

63 

42, 250     B.S7 

Epi» 

1      1 

688 

0 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
16 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

\ 

3 

4 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 
1 

0 

3 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

....;  i,3o6 

....j  1,000 

689 

Pw.  C  .      -    . 

690 

XoDsect  . . 

1 

0 

691 

^ODBOCt 

0 
15 

i 

48 

0 

34 
0 

17 
30 

5 

0 

2 

....|  1,500 

25  000 

RQ9 

Nonsect  .. 

20 

0 

4 

4 

0 

: 

3^000     693 
8  800     ^^^ 

Nonaeot 

0 
6 

0 
0 

1 

Nonaect . . 
Nonsect . 

25 

0 

6,000 

695 
596 
697 

Nonsect . . 

I 

3,000 

Nonsect  . . 

1 

6'    6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

.... 

600 

150 

0 

1,500 

100 

300 
1,000 

8,000 
1,500 
1,000 
10,000 
10,000 

2,000 
60,000 

598 

Nonnoct 

1 
0 

699 

Nonnect  .. 

Cone 

IbLKSo  .. 

15 

i:<4 

13 

20 
118 

18 
30 
38 

45 
44 
24 

' 

'■ 

I 

3 

6 
2 

0 
0 
3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

C 

4 

.... 

600 
601 

602 

Nonsect  . . 
S4.E 

N'onsect  . . 

11         1 

10         » 

"it      \ 
"is      t 

2 

6 
2 

0 
0 

6 
2 

3 

1 

4 
3 

— 

603 
604 

605 

(ifonsect  . 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

4 

606 

N^onsect  .. 

a  c 

0 

0 

200 

1,000 

40 

300 

400 

21 

2,500 

607 
608 

Nonsect  . 

6 

1 
0 
5 

8 
0 
0 
2 

8 

1 

\:::. 

3,500 
4.000 

009 

Nonsect  . . 

610 

R  C 

\ 

0 

1 
0 

2 

0 

0 
2 
13 

8 

611 

5»pt 

Nonsect  • 

26 
22 

35 
30 

a 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

7,000 
10,000 

10,000 

612 
613 

614 
615 
616 

?apt 

Nonsect    . 

12        I 

15 

20 

2 

0 

3 
0 

4 

18 

250 

Nonsect  •  • 

lo'.... 

38'      (\         t 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

3 
2 

3 
8 

900 

2,600 

i  C 

0 

0 

0 
5 

0 
0 

6 
5 

0 
0 

0 

5 

....    1,000 

617 

Connect 

20 
51 

10 

•^8 
65 

0 

(1        \ 

C        \ 
2S        1 

<318 

J.C 

....        300 

....        250 

....        500 
....'       120 

..J      3<« 
....;  6,000 

11,000 

619 

^OlX9tCt 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

12 
0 

1 

15 
3 

0 
4 

620 

Nonsect  .. 
J.  c 

0 
0 

15 

1 

12,000 

621 
622 

ELC 

26, 000     623 

^C 

6ii::::    , 
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State  and  pott-oOo*. 


Hmm. 


PrtncfpsL 


LOUISIANA — continued. 


New  Orleana 

Kow  Orleans  (St.  Charles 

and  I^fayotto  sU.) 
New    Orleaaa  (1923    Coli- 

aeam  tt.) 

NewOrleans 

New  Roads 

011a 


•25 

026 

627 

628 
«29 
630 
6J1  j  OpolouAM  . 

632  Ruston 

633  Spcarsville  . 


634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 
653 
650 
660 
661 
662 
663 
:  664 
665 
666 
667 


MAINK. 


Athens 

Han>;or 

Rethei 

Blue  urn 

liucksport 

Charleston 

Cherry  held 

Cumheiland  Center. 

Dresden  Mills 

Kast  Machias 

Farmington 

Gray 

Uampdeu 

Houlton 

KentaHUl 

Lewiston 

Limerick , 

Liminffton 

Litchneld  Comers. . 

New  Caatle , 

New  Glouocnter  . 

North  Anson 

North  Bridgton 

Paris 

PitUfield 

Portland 

Saco 

Sebaco 

SoutE  Berwick 

South  China 

Vas3alboro 

Watorford 

Waterville 

Wilton 

Yarmouth 


MARYLAND.  • 

Baltimore  (604  Park  avo.) . . 

670  Baltimore  (870  Linden  aye.) 

671  Baltimore  (8  East  Frank- 
lin St.). 

Baltimore  (Cathedral  and 
j      Preston  sts.). 
C73     BRlilmore  (Cathedral  and 
'      Mulberry  ets.). 


St  Rimeon*!  School 

Soal6'B  Commercial  College  and 

Literary  Institute. 
University  School 


Slater  Adelaide . 
G«o.  Sould 


T.  W.  Dyer. 


Umnline  Convent 

Povdriwi  Academy 

Olfa  Mule  and  Female  Institute.. 
AcA<luniy  of  the  Immacolate  Con- 
cept iun. 

Rnnton  College 

Eveiett  luatitate 


Mother  St.  StABialaiu 

Charles  Cholet 

S.  N.  Young,  presidrat 

Siater  Mary  or  St^  VeroBka. 

Thoe.  R.  Hardin 

Geo.  W.  Mason,  B.  A 


Somerset  Academy 

Classical  and  £ngliah  School .. 

Gould  Academy 

Blue  Hill  Academy 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminary. I 

Higgins  Classical  Institute 

Cherry  field  Academy | 

Greely  Institute I 

Bridge  Academy ! 

Washington  Academy j 

Abbott  Family  School I 

Pennell  Institute 

Hampden  Academy 

Ricker  Classical  Institute 

Kents  Hill  Seminary 

Bat«8  College 

Limerick  Academy 

Limington  Academy 

Litchneld  Academy 

Lincoln  Academy 

Stevens  School 

Anson  Academy 

Bridgton  Academy.... 

Paria  Hill  Academy 

Maine  Central  Institute 

St  Elisabeth's  Academy 

Thornton  Academy 

Potter  Academy 

Berwick  Academy* 

Erskine  Academy 

OakGroTe  Seminary 

Douglass  Seminary* 

Coburn  Classical  Jnstitate 

Wilton  Academy 

North  Yarmouth  Academy 


L.C.WUliama 

Helen  L.  Newman 

Frank  £.  Hanscom 

Frank  E.  Briggs 

Rev.  A  F.  Chase,  Ph.D 

H.  Warren  Foes 

Leroy  S.  Dewey 

Edgar  L.  Pennell 

ATW.Morelen 

Fred.O.  Small 

A.  H.  Abbott,  A-  M 

W.  B.  Andrews,  A.  M 

George  C.  Webber,  A  B 

Arthur  M.  Thomas,  A.M 

Rev.  Chas.W.Gallagber,  iv.r» 

Ivory  F.  Friabee 

Willis  B.  Moore,  A.  B 

H.  L.  Whitman.  A.  B 

Thomas  C.  Took  er , 

George  H.  Larrabee.  A.  U 
M.  B.  and  S.  P.  Stev^i'*.  .- 
Waltc^  AV.  Pooro i 

C.  C.  Spratt,  A.  B 

James  M.  Pike 

O.  H.  Drake,  A.  M 

Mother  M.  Teresa 

Edwin  P.  Sampson,  A  U 

E.  P.  Barrel!,  All 

Geo.  A.  Dickey J 

W.  J.  Thompson  •. i 

WUburA.Este5,A.B... 

Miss  H.  E.  DonelAss 

Franklin  W.  Johnson. ... 
Drew  T.  Harthom,  A.B.. 
Rev. B. P.  Snow,  A.M.... 


Baltimore  Academy  of  the  Yisi-  i  Mother  Mary  Leonard  Nestf< 
tation. 

The  Boys'  Latin  School 

Boys'  School  of  St  Paul's  Parish. 


Bryn  Mawr  School  for  Girls  * 
Calvert  Hall  College 

*SUtistic8  of  1895-86. 


Jas.  A.  Dunham,  A.  B . 
Rev.  K  de  S.  Juny  .... 


Ida  Wood,  Ph.  D., 
Brother  Denis 
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674 


675 
676 


678 
679 

eno 

6*<1 

683 
684 

685 
686 

687 
68H 
681> 
090 
691 
692 
693 
694 
695 
696 
697 


700 
701 
702 
703 

704 
705 
706 
707 
708 
70^» 
710 
711 


712 
713 
714 
715 
71« 
717 
718 
719 
720 
721 


Stati"  and  po«t-oiBoe. 


MAR\a.AND — oontinued. 
Baltimore   (608  N.  EuUw 

St.). 

IUltiTnore(nif;liUnd  Park) 
Baltimore  (10u6  MoCulloh 

Bt). 

Baltimore   (St   Paul   and 

24tb  ata.). 
Baltimore  (310  W.  Hoihnan 

at.). 
Baltimore  (SUtion  G) 


KMie. 

PrinoipaL                 ' 

9 

S 

Deicbroann'a  Oymnasiom  School . 

Edward  Deichnaaan 

Epiphany  Apoatolio  College 

Frieuda'  Elementary  ana  High 

Sihool. 
GItIh' Latin  School 


Milton  Academy. 


Baltimore  (Station  D) ^ 

Baltimore  (21  Mount  Ver- 
non place).  I 

Baltimore  (17328t.  Paul  at.) 

Baltimore  (1405  Park  ave.).4 

Baltimore  (915-017  K. 
Cbarleaat.).  i 

Baltimore ' 

Baltimore  (909  Cathedral 
at.). 

Brookeville 

Bmuswiok 

CatonsviUe 

(Charlotte  Hall 

Colora 

Dameatown 

Emmitabnrg 

ForeMt  Glen 

Frederick 

do. 


Monnt  de  Salea  Academy  of  the 
Viait^itlon. 

Mount  Su  Joseph'a  College 

Mount  VemoD  School  for  Girla*.. 


Pen  Lucy  School* 

Kandotpb-Harriaon  School. 
Southern  Home  School 


The  r  niveraity  School  for  Boya  . 
Wilford  Home  School 


(flenwood 

Hngeralown 

HyaltHville 

Letmardtown 

McDonogh 

Milleraville 

I  Mount  Waahington. 


Port  Depoait ... 
lJeiHter.*<town ... 

RiHinp  Sun 

Roi'kville 

St.Ge<irpo 

St.  Marv- s  City  . 
Sandy  Spriuga.. 
Union  Bridge. . . 


MA88ACHU8BTTB. 


Amborat 

do 

do 

Andover 

do 

do 

A  Rbbumham 

Belmont 

Billericft. 

Boeton  (Back  Bay) . 


BrookeyiUo  Academy 

Brunawick  Seminary 

Mount  de  Sale.s  Academy 

Charlotte  UaU  School 

Weat  Nottingham  Academy 

Andrew  Small  Academy 

St.  Josenh'a  Academy 

National  Park  Seminary 

Frederick  College 

St.  Jobn'a  Literary  Inatitnte  .... 

Glen  wood  Academy* 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.. 

Melmae  Institute 

St.  Mary 'a  Academy 

McDuiiogh  Inatitute 

Anne  Arundell  County  Academy 
Mount  St.  Agnea'  Collegiate  In- 
atitute. 

The  Jacob  Tome  Inatitute 

The  Hannah  More  Academy 

Frienda"  Normal  School , 


Rockville  Academy. 

St.  <Jeorge'8  Hall 

St.  Mary 'a  Female  Seminary. 
Sherwood  Friends'  School . .. 
High  School 


"  Mount  I)oma  *'  School  for  Girls 

Mount  Pleasant  Inatitute 

Oak  Grove  Homo  School  for  Girls 

Abbot  Academy 

Phillips  Academy 

Puncbard  Free  School 

Cnabing  Academy 

The  Belmont  School , 

Howe  High  School , 

Boaton  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 


BeT.J.A.StLaorent 

Eli  M.  Lamb 

William  H.Shelley 

J.  F.  Springer 

Superioress  of  the  Aeademy . . 

Brother  Joeeph 

The  Missea  Bond 

E.E.Johnston 

Mrs.  Jaoe  R.  H.  BaadaH 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Gary,  liiaa  Cary  . . 

W.S.Marston 

Mrs.  Waller  &.  Bollock 

H.  S.  Honskeeper.  M.  A 

J.J.Shenk 

Superioress  of  the  oonTeot . . . 

George  M.  ThoniM,  A.  M 

John  G.  Conner,  A.  M 

William  Nelson 

Sister  Augustine  Park 

J.  A.  J.  Cassedy.  prosideBt 

Lncian  S.  Tilton.  A.  B 

Rev.W.H.Walah ^. 

Prof.  I.  D.  Warfleld 

S.  Josephine  Bacon 

The  Misses  Lewin 

Sisters  of  Charity 

Jamea  T.  Edwards,  D.1>.,LL.  P 

William  H.  Thompson 

Sisters  of  Meroy 

W.P.  Eveland,  Ph.D..  direoCar 

Rev.  Joaepb  Fletcher 

Thomas  D.  Bowers,  A.  B 

W.  Pinckney  Mason 

Jamea  C.  Kiuear 

Miss  L.  R.  Langlej 

Mary  S.  Hallowell 

Edward  Reisler 

Edward  C.  Winslow 

Wm.K.Nash,A-M 

Miss  Vryling  W.BulTnm 

Misa  Laura  S.  Wataon 

Cecil  P.  P.  Bancroft,  LL.  D... 

Frank  O.Baldwin ' 

Hervey  S.  Cowell.  A.  M 

B.F.  Harding,  A.  M 

Albert  M.Jones,  A.  B 

Sister  Frances  of  the  Sacred  , 
Heart. 


'  Statiatica  of  1896-06. 
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state  aad  poai^Aee. 


JTame. 


PriBelp«L 


M  \SSACHU9ETT8— cont'd. 


BoAton 

BoAton  (2S2  ItUrlborough 

Bo6t/)u  (253  CMnmon  wealth 

»ve.). 
Boston  (458  Boylston  st) . . 
lloatoB  (97  Beacon  tt.) 


Boston  (HI  Conuuon wealth 

arc). 
Boston  (19  Newbnry  si.) . . 
Bo«tou(8t  Beacon  M.) 


BoAton  (25  Cbostnmt  at.)  . . . 
Jloston  (ISliewbary  ot.)... 

Boston  (Koarsarge  ave.) . . . 
IkMtou  (21  Miu:ibor»U£h8t.) 

Bradford 

Bradford  (142  Main  at.) . .. . 


Brighton  .. 

BrimrtoW... 
Cambridge. 


Cambridge  (34  and  36  Con- 
oortl  ave.). 

Cambridge  (13  Bucking- 
bam  at.). 

Cambridgeport 

Concoi*d 

Coawaj 

Dan  vera 

Deeffleld 


Dorchester 

Dudley 

Daxbiuy , 

....do.: 

do 

EAsthampton 

KastNortlifield... 

Everett 

Franklin , 

Groat  Barrington.. 

do 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Hadley 

Harvard , 

Hatfield 

Uinghau 

Leicester 

Lowell 

Marion 

MMdleboro 

MUton 

Mouaon 

Mount  Hermon..., 


Boston  TeiMde  Acailemy  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Byaner'e  (Mias)  Prirato  Schsol... 

CbambcrUjne'a  (Hiaa)  School  for 
Girls. 

Chauncv-nall  School 

Classical  Scbool 


The    Commonwealth    Avenue 

Scbool. 
Curti8's  (Mias)  Private  School.... 
The  Uale  SchooL 


Hen»ey's  (Mias)  School  for  Girls.. 
Hone  and  Day  Scbool  for  Yoang 

Ladies. 

Box  bury  Latin  School 

TVinsor'a  (Miss)  School 

Bradford  Academy 

Carleton  School  for  Young  Men 

and  Boys.* 
Mount  at.  Joseph  Academy  ...... 


Hitchcock  Free  Academy 

BAwno  and  ^'ichols  S<nool  for 

Bovs. 
The  Cambridge  School 


Private  School  for  Boys  and  Girbj. 

Day  and  Pamily  Scbool  tor  Boys. . 

Concord  Homo  School 

HillView  School 

Willard  HaU  Scbool  for  Girls 

Deerfield  Academy  and  Diokin- 
sou  High  SchooL 

Shawmut  School 

Nichols  Academy 

The  Alden  School 

Partridge  Academy 

Powder  I'oint  School 

Williston  Seminary 

North  field  Seminary 

Homo  Scbool. 


Deau  Academy 

Honaatonio  Hall  School. 


Sodgwick  Institute . 

Proapect  Hill  School 

Groton  Scbool 

Hopkins  Aoaderay 

Bromfield  School 

Smith  Academy 

Derby  Academy 

Leicester  Academy 

Hoeer  HaU,  School  for  Girls .. 

Tabor  Academy 

Eaton  School 

Milton  Academy 

Monson  Academy 

Mount  Hermon  School  (Boys). 

*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


Madam  C.  M.  OsUiaa 

Mias  Carolhse  N.  Byoncr.. 


Mias  Catharine  J.  Chamber 

layne. 
Tax'lor,  DeMeritt»^  and  Ha^ 
G.   W.   C.  Koble  and  J.  i. 

Grcenough. 
The  Misses  Gllmaa  (Haaaab 

£.  and  Julia  K.). 

Mias  Stisabeth  Cartia 

£.  D.  Marsh,  iX  &  Shest,B.r 

Curtis. 
Miss  Heloian  B.  Hcraey. 
MJas  Frances  V.  r 


Wm.C.  Collar,  A.  M 

Miss  Marv  Pickard  Wiaai 

Miss  Ida  C  Allen 

Isaac  N.  CJarleton,  Ph.  D.. 


Sapcrior  of  Sisters  of  St.  Je> 

aeph. 

George  W.Eaiie,B.I^ 

George   H.  Browne,  A.  JL. 

Sdgar  H.  Kioliols.  A.  K 
Arthur  Gilmaa,  A.M.,dirK- 

tn*. 
Mis8K.V.anith 


Joshua  Kendall 

James  8.  Garland 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  C.  Perry 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.McrriH 

GeorgeA.(^oodell,  A.B« 

Mias  BUa  Gilbert  lyea 

Alfred  G.  Collina,  A.  M 

Mary  T.  Jenkins 

Tbos.  H.  H.  Knight,  A.  B^ 

Frederick  B.  Knapp.  S.  B. 

Joseph  H.  Sawyer.  A.M 

Mias  Evelyn  S.  Hall.  A-  B 

Mrs.  A.  P.Potter 

Arthur  W.  Peirco,  A.  B 

Miss  Fanny  M.  Warren 

Etlward  J.  v  an  Lennepi*  A-  5i- 

Miss  Ida  F.  Fosto- 

Endicott  Peabody,  LL.  M 

H.  Milton  Thayer 

MiB3LiUaN.]?rost 

Howard  A7.  Dickinson 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Hobinson 

Corwln  F.  Palmer,  >t.  A.,.— 
Mrs.  Elisa  P.  Underhm,  M.  A 
Dana  Marah  Dustan,  A.  M. . . 

Amos  H.  Eaton.... 

Harrison  O.  Aptborp,  A.  M . . 

ArthurK.Borke 

Henry  F.  Cutler,  B.  A 
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State  and  po8t-offio«. 


Kame. 


PrincipaL 


11AS8ACHD8BTT8— cont'd. 

Nantucket 

Natick 


New  Bedford 

do 

1  Newton  (429  Center  st.)  . 

Newton 

Northampton 


Norton 

PittHfield 

do 

Qulncy 

do 

Roxbury 

Shdbn rue  Falls. 
Slierbom 


Southboro  . 


Sou*  h  Braintree  . . . 

South  By  field 

South  Lancaster... 
South  Worthington 
Springfield 


....do 

Taunton 

Waban 

Waltham 

Welleeley 

do 

West  Boxford 

West  Bridge  water. 

Weetford 

West  Newton 

Wllbraham 

Winchendon 

WoUaston 

Worcester 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor 

Beoton  Harbor 

Detroit  (322  Jefferson  avo.) . 
Detroit  (7:j  Stlinson  place) . . 

Detroit  (36  I'litnam  Bt.) 

Detroit  (t)46  Jeifemon  st.).. 

Escanaba 

Grand    Haven  (Wasbioff. 

ton  St.). 
Oraud   Kapids  (70  Joffer- 

f»on  are.). 
Grosae  Point© 


Admiral  Sir  Isaac  CoflOn's  Lan- 

casterian  School. 
Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls  . . .  ^ 


Friends'  Academy 

Home  Preparatory  School 

Cutler's  Preparatonr  School 

Newton  Private  Scnool 

Mary   A.  Bumham    School   for 

Girls. 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

The  Berkshire  School 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls. . 

Adams  Academy , 

Woodward  Institute  for  Girls. . . . 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Arms  Academy* 

Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High 

School 
St.  Mark's  School 


Thayer  Academy 

Dummer  Academy 

South  Lancaster  Academy , 

Conwell  Acadenay 

"The    Elms"    Home   and    Day 
School  for  Girls. 

McDufiae  School 

Bristol  Academy 

Waban  School 

Waltham  NewCboroh  School.... 

Dana  Hall  School 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys 

Barker  Free  School* 

Howard  Seminary 

Westford  Academy 

English  and  Clasaical  School ..... 

Wesleyan  Academy 

Murdook  School 

Quincy  Mansion  School 

The  Dalzell  School  for  Boys 

The  Dalsell  School  for  Girls 

Highland  Military  Academy 

Kimball's  (Miss)  School  for  GirU. 
Worcester  Academy 


Edmund  B.  Fox 

Florence     Bigdow,    A.   M-, 
Charlotte  H.  Cooant,  RA. , 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt 

Charles  E.  £.  Mo«ber 

Edward  H.  CnUer.  A-  M 

Miss  Elisabeth  Spear 

Miss  B.  T.  Capen ' 


Miss  A.  Ellen  Stanton 

Arthur  J.  ClooEh,  A.  M 

Miart  Mary  E.  SalUbnry 

William  Rovall  TjUst,  A.  B.  - 

Miss  Carrie'E.  Small j 

Sister  Julia 

C.  A.  Holbrook 

Andrew  P.  Averill 

Wm.    Greenongh    Thayer. 

Wm.  Gallagher,  Ph.  D 

Perley  Leonard  Home 

Joseph  H.  Haughtfy , 

A.  S.  Bumham 

Miss  Charlotte  W. : 


Raism  Valley  Seminary 

St.  Thomas'  Private  School 

Benton  Harbor  College 

A  cadera  V  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School 

Detroit  School  for  Boys 

Detroit  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  High  School 

Akelcy  Instituto 


Powell's  School  for  Boys  and  Girls . 


John  McDu(fie,Ph.D 

Wm.  A.  Lackey 

Charles  Everett  Fiah.  A.  M.  . 

Bei\jsmin  Woroeater 

Miss  Julia  A.  Saatmaa 

Edward  A.Benn6r 

N.B.  Sargent 

Ralph  Wlildo  Giffsrd 

Wm.  E.  Frost,  A.  M ' 

Nathaniel  T.AHen ' 

WiUiam  Rice  Ne whaU 

Warren  F.  Gregorv 

Horace  Mann  wOlard,  A.  M  . 

Geo.  A.  Stems,  Jr 

Rachel  C.  Fish 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  A.  M 

Miss  E.  A.  Kimh^l 

D.  W.  Aberorambie,  A.  M , 


J.M.Hadlev 

Rev.E.  Kelley 

G.  J.  Edgonmbe,  A .  M.,  Ph.  D  : 

Augusta  Pardow.  superior : 

Miss  EUa  M.  Liggett,  A.  B. .. . 

Frederick  Whitton 

Misses  Cutcheon  aad  Pope .. 

Sister  M.  Lignoria 

James  E.  Wilkinaoii,  Ph.  D  . . 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Powell J 


Sacred  Heart  A  oadcmy  * Madam  IsabelleGaTln. 

*  SUtisUcs  of  189&-96. 
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State  and  poat-offloe. 


PrincipaL 


820 
8-21 
822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 


828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
634 
835 
836 
837 
838 


840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
t46 
847 
848 
8i9 

650 

861 

852 
653 


855 

856 
857 


868 
869 
860 
861 
862 
863 
864 
865 
866 
867 


MICHIGAN— «ontiniied. 


Haneock ^ 

Ishpeming 

Kalamazoo..... 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Orchard  Lake 

S:vgiuaw  (West  Side) . 
Spriug  Arbor 


MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Left  ...^.» 

Dulutb 

-...do 

FaribauH 

>....do  ...««....•..•....... 

do 

Fer^iis  Falls 

Madison 

Minneapolia 

do 

Minneapolis    (2118-2122 
Pleasant  ave.). 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

OwatonBA 

Rod  Wing 

Boohester 


StJoseph 

St.  PaiU(459 Portland  are.) 
St.  Panl  (370  Selby  ave.) ... 
St  Paul  (Morriam  Park) . . 

St.  Paul 

St  Paul  (Western  ave.,  JSo, 

137). 
St.  Paul  (Western  ave.  snd 

Kelson  street). 
St  Paul « 


do 

Sank  Center. 

Waaeca 


WDder  .. 

Willmar . 
Winona  . 


K188I8SIPPL 


AbboviUe.... 
BinnsviUfl... 

BraxtoB 

Boena  Vista . 

Byhalla. 

do 

Caacilla 

Chalybeate . . 

Gbatawa 

Chester 

ClarksoQ  .... 


StPatrfck'sScbooI 

St.  John's  School 

Michigan  Female  Seminary.  .. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Michigan  Military  Academy.... 

St.  Andrew's  Academy 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary 


Sister  K.  CasildA 

Bev.  J.M.  Langan 

Fannie  Roth  R«binM,  A.: 

Sister  M.  Agues 

Mother  M.Jnstinft 

Col.  J.  Sumner  Rognra 

Sisti'r  Mary  Matthoir 

David  S.  Wai 


Lutlier  Aoa^my 

Institute  of  the  Sacred  Heart ... 

The  Maynard  School 

Bethlehem  Academy , 

St  Mary's  Hall 

Shattuck  SchooL 

Park  Region  Lutheran  College . . . 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Angela  ... 

Minneapolis  Academy 

Stanley  Hall 


L.  S.  Swanaon 

Mother  Soholaatica,  a  & 

Laura  A.  Jones. 

Dominican  Sistera 

Miae  Caroline  Wiigbt 
Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.P 

Edwin  6.  Mellon 

O.  Lo' Kenagaard 

Sister  Frances  Clai«..... 

Thomas  Peebles 

Olive  A4ele  Evera. 


Wraaman*s  Academy* 

Wiadom  Institute 

Plllsbury  Academy 

Re<l  Wing  Lutheran  Seminary. . . 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Loordes 

St  Benedict's  Academy .... 

Baldwin  S^ninary 

Barnard  School  lor  Boys.. 

College  of  St  Tbomaa* 

Creton  Higb  School 

St  Catherme's  School ^.. 

St  Joseph's  Academy. ........... 


St  Paul's  College . 


Yifiltat&on  (Convent 

Sauk  Outer  Aoadeny  and  B«si- 

noss  0>llege. 
Waseca  Acadeaiy  of  the  Holy 

Child  Jesve. 
The  Brook  SchooL 


W.  W.  Wraanma. 

C.  W.  Headley  ..« 

James  W.  Fbrd.  Pb.D 

H.  H.  BergsUad 

Mother  M.  Augnstino 

Sister  Pius,  O.S.B 

Clinton  J.  Backus,  A.  M 

Charles  K.B.  Wheeler 

Very  Rev.  Jasoos  C.  B^rrao. 

Brother  Emery 

Morelli  S.  Dnainbccva 

Sister  Hyadntk 

C.  W.  Hartdor.  A.  IC,  prs^ 
dent 

M.aShepbard 

Lewis  H.  yath. 


Mother  H. 

Frederick  Jonbcrt 


Willmar  Seminary H.S.Hil]eboe 

The  Winona  Seminary 


AbbevSDo  Nonml  School ...... 

Fairview  Training  School . 

Braxton  Collegiate  Listitnte .. 
Bneoa  Vista  Isormal  College  *. 

Kate  Tucker  Institute. ... 

Waverly  InsUtnte 

Cascilla  Normal  College  * 

Chal  vbeate  Springs  Institato*. 

St  Mary's  Academy ^. 

Chester  Normal  High  School  *  . 
Woodland  Academy ., 

*SUtistics  of  1885-96. 


Sister  M.Th.  Aqnin,  directrKs  j 


E.T.K0eio«.. 

James  F.  BoydstoA 

J.H.Yonabie 

H.  D.  Fotaer.prssMaft  - 

KatoKTuoker 

JB.H.BMidlo,A.M 

W.  H.  Lambert 

H.P.  Walker 

Sister  Mary  Flrtiaoo . .. 

G.F.Black 

Daniel  ]Uohari»..«.««.. 
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Tablb  AS,^Siaii8tio$  of  private  high  $€ihooU,  efuUmed  aeademimf 


state  and  post-offloe. 


PrindpAL 


MISSISSIPPI— continued. 


Clinton 

CoUoge  Hill. 
Columbia... 

Dixon  

£ast  Fork . . 


Edinburg 

French  Camp . . 

Gatewood 

Grenada 

Harperville.... 
HoUv  Springe  . 


do 

Kiluiichael. 
Kosciuako . 


Kossuth 

Liberty 

Louisville 

Meridian 

do 

Montrose 

Moss  Point 

Natches 

.....do 

do 

....do 

Nettleton 

New  Albany 

Paris   

Platuburg 

Poplar  Springs . 

Ripley. 

RoseHiU 

Saltillo 

Senatobia 

Sherman 

Shabuta 

Shuqnalak 


Slate  Springs.. 

Sylvarena 

Tllden , 

Union  Church . 

Vaiden 

Washington  — 
Water  Valley. 


Waynesboro . 
West  Point.. 
YaxooCity  .. 


Appleton  City. 

Arcadia 

Ashley    , 

BoonviUe 

do 


Mount  Hermon  Female  Seminary. 

CoUege  Hill  Presbvterial  School. . 

Columbia  High  School 

Dixon  High  School 

Mississippi  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege.* 

Edinburg  High  School  * 

French  Camp  Academy 

Walthall  High  School 

Grenada  Collegiate  Institute 

Harperville  College 

Epworth  College 

North  Mississippi  Presbyterian 
College.  * 

St.  ThomsA  Hall 


SarahA.Dioke7 

Bey.  L.  B.  Chaney 

J.  T.  Calhoun 

G.  W.  Hnddleston,  A.  M  . 
L.H.  Turner 


H.  Lamar  Ray 

Jackson  Reeves. .... 
A.  M.  Beauchamp. . 
J.W.Malone,A.M., 
F.B.Woodley.A.M., 
Rev.J.W.HoweU.. 
Mrs.  £.  T.  Taliaferro 


KUmichael  High  Schools 

Kosciusko  Male  and  Female  In- 
stitute. * 

Kossuth  High  School 

Liberty  Male  and  Female  College. 

Jjouisville  Normal  School 

Lincoln  School 

Meridian  Academy* 

Brandon  District  High  School. . . . 

Moss  Point  Academy 

Cathedral  School 

Natchez  College* 

St.  Joseph's  School 

Stanton  College  fox  Young  Ladies . 

Providence  College* 

New  Albany  High  School  * 

Paris  Normal  Academy 

Winston  Normal  School*. 


P.  G.  Sears,  1 


lent. 


Poplar  Springs  High  School* 

Male  ancf  Female  CoUege  * 

Rose  Hill  Institute* 

Saltillo  High  School 

Blackbourn  College 

MisaiKsippi  Normid  College* 

Shubuta  High  School 

Sliuqualak  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Slate  Springs  Academv  * 

Kvlvarena  High  School . 


I'ilden  High  School 

Union  Church  High  School 

Vaiden  Male  and  Female  Institute 

Jefferson  Military  College  * 

Ham il ton  College 


irs,jDreeid( 
Vernon  D.Ro we.. 
Miss  Ellen  McNnlty.. 

C.D.GarreU 

Rev.  N.Smylie 

J.F.MoIntoeh 

Mrs.  Harriet  L  Miller. 

J.L.  Wilson 

Geo.  W.  Burton   

T.CReeoe.  A.M 

Brotbnr  CelesUne 

&H.  C.Owen 

Sister  Theresa 

Miss  Mary  L.  Priooe  . 

M.B.Turman 

W.T.Smith 

T.M.  Anderson 

H.  L.  MoCleskey,  B.  S. 

John  H.  Mitchell 

J.RT.Moss 

Homer  Hunt 

J.  S.  Threlkeld 

Mrs.  Thida  D.Moore.. 

D.H.  Davis 

C.  W.  Anderson 

H.  L.  MeCleskey 


Waynesboro  Collegiate  Institute. 
Mary  Holmes  Female  Seminary  . . 
St.  Clara's  Acailemy 


Appleton  City  Academy . 

Ursuline  Academy 

Watson  Seminary 

Kemper  School 

Megquier  Seminary 


W,  A.  Rogers 

W. S. Huddlenoa,  A.M 

H.M.  Fowler 

Rev.  C.  W.  Graftim 

J.  H.  Martin.  A.  B 

Joseph  S.  Raymond 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Wilkinson  aad 
Miss  KitUe  Bowen. 

J.N.  Powers 

Rev.  H.  N.  Payne,  D.  D 

Sister  Emereotla . 


*SUUstios  of  1886-06. 


G.  A.  Theilmaim 

Mother  Marian 

A.R.Cobum 

T.  A.  Johnston 

Hiss  JuUa  Megquier.. 
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Tablx  AZ.S4stuUt9  afpHtai9  Ugk  tehooh,  emdawed  academies,  semimariA 


State  anA  post-office. 


Ifame. 


PrincipaL 


MISSOURI— continaed. 


Brookfleld Brookfleld  Collego 

Butler Butler  Academj 

Ciledonij* Belle  view  Collegiate  Inatitute  — 

Camden  Foiut Camden  Point  Military  Institute 

do Female  Orphan  School  and  Chxis- 

tiaD  College. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy ■ 

Maeon  Diatrict  High  School  * 

Clarksbnrg  Colleco 

Hooper  Institute^ 

Baird  College 

McGeeCollege* 

Columbia Missonri  Univeraity  Academy.. . , 

Conception Conception  Collego 


Chillicotho  . 

Clareuco 

Clarksborg  • 
.....do...... 

Clinton 

College  Mound. 


Concordia 

Dadeville 

Excelsior  Springs. 

Faruiington 

do 

do 

Frederickton 

Fulton 


Giillatin 

GraTelton 

Holden 

Humphreys  — 

Iberia 

Independence.. 

Jackson 

Joplin 

Kansas  City.... 

Kidder  

Kirkwood 


Labaddie . 
Laddonia . 
Lawson... 


Lexington 

Marble  Hill.... 
MarionTiUe.... 

Marshall 

Maryville— —-. 

Mexico 

Moberly 

MoandvillB.... 
Mount  y^non. 

Nevada 

Odessa 

O'FaUon 

CHney , 

OtterviUe 

Palmyra 

Paynesrille 

Piedmont ....... 

Pierce  City 

Pila4Gr*TO 

Piai^eGlty 


St,  Panl's  Collego 

Dadeville  Academy... 

Haynea  Academy 

Carleton  College 

Elm  wood  Seminary 

Farmington  Baptist  College 

Marvin  Collegiate  Institnie 

The  Orphan  School  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Miasouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Concordia  College 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

ChiUicothe  District  fiigh  Scheal. . 

Iberia  Academy 

Woodland  College 

Carlisle  Training  School 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. . 

St.  Teresa's  Academy 

Kidder  Institute 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy  and 
Glendale  Institute. 

Labaddie  Academy 

Collins  Seminary 

Presbyterian  Academy  of  Upper 
Missonri 

Wentworth  Military  Academy — 

Mayileld-Smith  Academy 

Marion  ville  Collegiate  Institnte.. 

St.  Savior's  Academy 

Maryville  Seminary 

Missouri  Military  Academy  * 

SL  Mary's  Academy 

Cooper  College 

ML  Vernon  Academy 

Nevada  Seminery 

Odessa  College 

Woedlawn  Institnte 

Olney  Institute — 

Otterville  College 

Centenary  College* 

Sunshine  School* 

Wayne  Academy* .... 

Pierce  City  Baptist  OoUeso 

Pilet  Gcove  Aca^my .. . . . 

Gaylord  Institute *..-...-. 


Harry  C.Myera,  A.M 

John  W.Richardson 

J.  V.  Cnrlin,  president 

W.  N.  Stagner,  president < 

A.aRi^ 

Sisters  «f  St.  Joeeph 

Joel  J.  Pritchetl 

T-M-Netberton 

Sehringand  Gray „ i 

MrswH.T.Baird 

J.  B.  Creightini 

George  H.  Beasley.  S.  B.  Pcu  B. 
Rt.R'ev.  Fro  win  Conrad,  pre*; 
dent. 

J.  H.  C.  Kaeppel _ 

H.  S.  Bruce 

Anthony  Haynes 

G.  W.Crow,B.S 

Mi«sS.H.  HoUiday 

E.J.  Jennings 

Rot.  Nelson  B.  Henry 

James  B.  Jones 


.Pope: 
L.M,  Wagner.  A.] 

Sister  of  Charily 

L.  H.  Gehman,  A.  M.»preaide£t 

G.  Byron  Smith 

Geo.  S.  Bryant 

Willis  Carliale 

Mother  Superior 

Sister  Rose  Vincent 

G.M-Shaw.A.M 

Edward  O.H^ht 


Wm.S.  Allen 

E.  A.  CoUina 

CarletoK  B.  Marsh 


Sanford  Sellers 

Miss  Jennie  Satterfield . 

M.L.Cnrl _ 

Sister  Loretto 

Goa.  £.  Moore,  A.  M., 

A.P.Fk>et 

Sisters  of  Loretto .- 

C.  H.  Miles,  president 

G.H.PeUard 

Mrs.  Lulu  6.  BUiott 

J.  R.  MeCheeney 

Rot.  W.  T.  Howismi,  A.  M  ..- 

Mra.  Belinda  K.Jones 

P.  A.  Grove 

Charles  R.  Forater,  president. . 

J.  P.  Davis .V. 

J.M.Rieks 

Richard   D.  Svaim,   A.  M., 
president* 

J.  L.  Green..... . ^- 

Ma.  T.W.Park ...^.- 


*  Statistics  of  1805-96. 
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State  and  poet-oAoe. 


NaoM. 


PrliMdpaL 


MissouBi^-oontinned . 


Plattsbnrg 

Portland 

Poweraville 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

St.  Charles , 

St.  Joseph 

St  Louis  (South) 

St.  Louis  (1607-1617  Comp- 

ton  ave.). 
St.liOuis 


Platts'bnrg  College 

St.  Mark's  School 

York  Seminary 

Yan  Rensselaer  Academy 

Woodson  Intitnte 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

do 

...  do 

Bishop  Roberteon  Hall 


J.W.BUi8,Ph.D 

Rev.  F.  E.  Alleyne 

J.A.Cozad 

W.W.  Barks 

B.  G.  Shackelford,  A.  M  . 

A.  Kavanagh 

MadameM.  O'Meua 


St.  Louis  (4411  Washington 

ave.). 
St.  Louis  (912  South  eth  St.) 
St.  Louis  (3632  Washington 

ave,). 
St.  Louis  (4296  Washington 

ave.). 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  (8817  Olive  st.) . . . 

St.  Louis 

do 

St  Louis  (1033  South  8th 

St.). 

Salisbury 

do 

Sodalia 

Springfield 

Spring  Garden 

Sweet  Springs 

Troy 

Weaubleau 

West  Plains 


0>Q  vent  and  Academy  of  the  Visit- 
ation. 
Edgar  School* 


Educational  Institute  . 


Sister  Catharine 

Superior  of  the  convent. 

Miss  Anna  Edgar 

J.  Toensfsldt  . 


Harvard  Academy* JohnS.Mcdony 


HosmerHall Miss  Martha  H.  MAthews 


Loretto  Academy 

Rugby  Academy 

Smith  Academy 

Ursuline  Academy  and  Day  School 
Walther  College 


North  Missouri  Institute . 

Salisbury  Academy 

George  R.  Smith  College. . 


Loretto  Academy  * 

Miller  County  Institute 

Sweet  Springs  Academy 

Buchanan  College 

Weaubleau  Christian  College. 
West  Plains  College 


Deer  Lodge . 

Helena 

Miles  City.. 
Missoula  . . . 


St.  Mary's  Academy  — 
St.  Vincent's  Academy. . 

TJrsuline  CJonvent 

Sacred  Heart  Academy . 


Chadron Chadron  Academy 

Columbus St  Francis  Academy 

Franklin Franklin  Academy 

Grand  Island Grand  Inland  College 

Jackson I  St.  Catherine's  Academy. 

Kearney !  Platte  Collegiate  Institute 


Lincoln 

North  PUtte.... 

Omaha 

do 

do 

Pawnee  City 

Wahoo 

Weeping  Water 
York 


Worthington  Military  School . 

School ofthe  Nativity 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

BrowneUHall 

St.  Catherine's  Academy 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

Luther  Academy 

Weeping  Water  Academy 

School  of  the  Holy  Family 


Sister  M.  Lonis 

Denham  Arnold 

Charles  P.  Card.  A.  M.,  Ph.D  . 

Mother  Seraphine 

AugustC.Burgdorf,  proudest 


G.  C.       ^ 
Benj.  Fnuaklin  Heatoa. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Robaiaon,  A. 
president. 

Sister  M.  Flaget 

J.  Ivy Lnmpkm 

J.  E.Bamett.  A-M 

W.  F.  Roberta,  A.  B 

J.  Whit*ker 

J.  F.  Onten,  president 


Mothef  Joeepha 

Sister  Mary  Anacleta. 

TJrsuline  nuns 

Sister  Julian 


J.N.Bennett 

Very  Rev.  M.  Kallmeyer , 

Alexis  C.Hart 

George  Sutherland,  AM^BJD. 
Sister  M.  Walbnrger.. 
Harry  N.  Russell 


Sam'i  W.  Murphy,  A.M.,  M-D. 

Sisters  of  St  Joseph 

Madame  E.  Miltenberger 

Robert  Doherty 

Sister  Mary  Xavier  O'Keele  ..i 

Rosa  T.  CawpbeU.  A.  M t 

S.M.H111.A.M ; 

Frank  C.  Taylor,  A.  B \ 

Superioress  of  Ursuline  Con-  ' 
vent.  1 


'  Statistics  of  1895>96. 
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Table  AS.—StaiUHei  of  private  high  $ek^l8,  end<med  academiet,  9emimMrkx 


State  and  post-oflke. 


Hame. 


PrlnclpaL 


KEW  UAMPSniRE. 


1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034  i 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 


Andovor. 
Atkinson 
Canterbury 


Proctor  Academy. . . 
AtkioBon  Academy. 
Kczer  Seminary .... 


Center  Strafford Austin  Academy 

Concord St.  Marj-'s  School 

do I  St.  Paal's  School. 

Derry '  Tinkorton  Academy 


Dover  . 

Exeter 

do 

Francestown . 
Franconia.... 
Gilmnuton.... 
Tlampstead . . . 

Kingston 

Manchester... 


t 


1040  ' 

1041  ' 

1042  , 
1043 
1044 

1045 

1046  I 

1047  I 

1048  , 
1049 
1050 
1061 


1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 


1056 
1067 
1058 
1059 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1068 
1064 
1066 

1066 

1007 
1068 
1009 

1070 
1071 
1073 
1078 


do 

Meriden 

Milton 

Mount  Vernon. 
New  Hampton . 


New  London 

North  wood  Center. 

Pembroke 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Reeds  Ferry 

Wolfboro 


HBW  JER8BT. 


BeMdere.., 

Beverly 

Bhiirstown  . 
Bloomiield.. 


Bordentown 

do 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

Camden  (419  Penn  at.) 

CinBaminaoK 

Deokertown 

East  Onage  (63  Harrison 

St.). 

EUsabetli  (524   Westmin- 
ster aye.). 
EUsabeth  (279  N.  Baroad  tt.) . 
Englewood  (Lincoln  Park>. 
Englew«Nid 


....do 

Fort  Lee 

Freehold 

Huckettstown . 


St.  Joseph's  High  School 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy .... 

Robinson  Female  Seminary , 

Fruncostown  Academy 

How  Aead^ny 

Gilmautou  Academy 

Hampstend  High  School 

Sanborn  Seminary 

St.  Ansclm's  College 


St.  Joseph's  High  School  for  Boys 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Nnto  High  School* 

McCoUom  Institute 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institn- 
tion. 

Colby  Academy* 

Coe's  North  wood  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy 

Holdcmess  School  for  Boys , 

The  Morcan  School 

MoGaw  Normal  Institute , 

Brewster  Free  Academy* 


Betvidcro  (^aasical  Academy  * 

Famum  Preparatory  School , 

Blair  Presbvterial  Academy  *  . . . . 
Academic  Hepartment  of  German 

Theological  School  of  Newark, 

N.J. 
Bordentown  Military  Institute . . . 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Ivy  Hall  School  for  Girls 

South  Jersey  Institute 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Van  Renss^er  Seminary 

Raymond  Academy 

Weetfleld  Friend*^  School » 

Seeley's  Home  School 

East  Orange  School 


Pingry  School . 


Vail-Deane  School 

Ck>negiate  School  for  Girls . 
Dwight  School  for  Girls  ... 


Englewood  School  tat  Bojb 

Institute  of  the  Holy  Ang!^ 

Tonng  Ladies' SemUMuy 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institnto  . 

^Stotistics  of  1895-96. 


Jame8F.Mort4ni.A.V 

Herman  N.  Dnnham 

Isaac  H.Storer .,. 

A.E.  Thomaa,  A.M 

Miss  Elisabeth  M.  MoBtagv- 

Gainforth. 
Rev.  Jos.  H.  Coit,  D.  D.,  LL  D. 

G.  W.Bingham 

Brother  Hodolphna 

Harlan  Page  Amen.  A.  M 

Georce  W.Oona,  A.  M 

Miss  Maria  Richardsoii 

Frederick  W.  Ernst 

Elisabeth  Colley,  A.  M 

F.E.MerriU 

Frederic  T.  Famswortk 

Very  Rev.  Father  SylvesUi. 

O.  S.  B. 

Brother  CTaotidioa 

W.  H.  Cummings,  A.  M 

William  K.  Norton 

G.W.Ox,  A.B 

Atwood  B.  Meservev,  Ph.  D- 

D.D. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Gile 

Julius  W.  Brown 

Isaac  Walker,  A-M 

Rer.Lorin  Webster.  M.  A  ., 
Miss  Georgiana  S.  Woodbnr^. 
Frank  J.  Sherman,  A.  U  ...... 

Edwin  H.  Lord 


Sarah  Cecilia  Bale 

James  B.Dilka.  H.  A 

W.  S.  EversoK  Ph.D 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Knox,  D.  D. . 


R.T.H.Laiidoii,  A.M... 
Sister  Mary  Raymoad .... 
Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell.... 

H.  K.Traak,LL.l) 

Phcebus  W.  Lyon.  A.  M . . 

Helen  M.  Freeman 

Helen  Tuxbary,  A.  M.... 

Annie  L.Croaadale 

W.H.S«eloy,A.M 

H.  Louise  Underbill 


Wm.  H«r  bert  Corbin . 


Miss  Laura  A.  Tafl 

Caroline  M.  Gcrriah.  A.B. 
Miss  S.   S.    Creigkton.Mi«| 

S.  W.  Warrar. 
James  B.  Parsons,  A.  M . . 
Sister  Maiy  Nonna  D«iafeT. 

MiMesSewaU TT... 

WUbert  P.  Forgoson,  Ph.  D. .^ 
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Table  AS.— 'Statistics  of  private  high  §€hooU,  endotoed  aoademim, 


Stat«  and  post-ofBoe. 


Vi 


PziaetpAL 


NBW  JBB8BT— continned. 


Hiehtstown 

Hoboken  ( Willow  »ve.  and 

5th  St.). 
Hoboken  (285  Washington 

St.). 

Hoboken  (River  and  6th 

8t8.). 

Jersey  City  (cor.  Crescent 

and  Harrison  aves.). 
Jersey  City  (144  Grand  St.) . 

Lakdwood 

do 

Lawrenceville 


Long  Branch 

Monlclalr  (776  Bloomaeld 
are.). 

Moorestown 

do 

Morrlstown  (163Soath  st.). 

Morristown 

do 

Monnt  Holly 

do : 


Newark  (544  High  st.) 

Newark  (993  Broad  st.)... 

Newark  (21  Walnut  st.)... 

Newark  (54  Park  place).. 
New  Brunswick  (66  Bay- 
ard St.). 

New  Bmnswick 


do 

New  Egypt — 

Newton  

Orange  (443  Main  st.) . 


Passaic  (60  High  st.) 

Paterson  (cor.  V an  Honten 
and  Aabum  sts.). 

Pennington 

Plainfield  (815  2d  place) 

Plainfield  (123  West  7th  st.) 

Pompton 


Princeton 

Salem 

Short  Hills  ... 

do , 

South  Orange. 

do 

Sammit , 

do 

do 

Trenton 


Peddle  Institute.... 
Hoboken  Aoadrany  . 


Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Stevens  School 


Hasbrouck  Institute . 


8t  Peter's  College 

Lakewood  Heigots  School  *  . 

The  Oaks  School 

Lawrenceville  School 


**  Star  of  the  Sea  "  Academy 

Montolair  Military  Academy 

Friends'  Academy  (Orthodox)  — 

Friends'  High  School  (Hicksite).. 

Dana's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  . . . . 

Morris  Academy 

St.  Bartholomew's  School 

Monnt  Holly  Military  Academy  . . 

Mount  Holly  Preparatory  School 
for  Toung  Ladies.* 

Newark  Academy 

Newark  Seminary  for  Young  La- 
dies. 

The  Norwood  School 


Townsend's  (Miss)  Select  School., 
Anable's  (Miss)  School 


Rutgers     College     Preparatory 

School. 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

Now  Egypt  Seminary  and  Female 

College. 

Newtou  Collegiate  Institute* 

Dearbom-Morgan  School 


Passaic  Collegiate  School 

The  Paterson  Classical  and  Scien- 
tific School. 

Pennington  Seminary 

Leal's  School  for  Boys 

Plain  Held  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

The  Henry  C.  De  Mille  Prepara 
tory  ana  Boarding  School  for 
Girls. 

Princeton  Preparatoty  School ... 

Friends'  Select  Graded  School. . . 

Carteret  School , 

Short  HjHs  School  for  Girls 

Baldwin  s  (Miss)  School* , 

Dryad  Hill  School 

Kent  Place  School 

St.  Georges  Hall 

Summit  Academy 

Dupny  School  for  Boys 

*StatUUc8  of  1895-96. 


Joseph  B.  Perry 

Bmst  Richard.  Ph.  D^  PC  D  . 

Sisters  of  Charity ^... 

Rev.BdwardWall^A.M 


Charles  C  Stimeta,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  Harpes,  S.  J 

James  W.Morey 

Miss  E.  T.  Farringlon 

Rev.  James  Cameron  ICncksn- 
aie,Ph.D. 

Sister  M.  Imelda 

John  George  MaoYicar,  A.  M 


Wm.  F.Overmnn 

Charles  Sumner  Moore. . 
Miss  £.  EUsabeth  Dana. 
Charles  D.  PUtt,  A.  M. . 

F.S.£dwards,  A.  B 

Richard  F.  Looa 

C.  Cotton  Kimball 


Samuel  A.  Farrand 

Miss  Anna  Frances  Whitasore 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Serg^oant  and 
Misses  Tyler. 

Miss  Anna  P.Townabend 

Misses  Anable 

Kliot  R.  Payson.  Ph.  D 


Sister  Cecilia  Joseph 

R.  S.  Wallace,   acting  prMi 

dent. 

J.C.Pla 

David  A.  Kennedy,  A.  B.Mor> 

gan. 

Bertha  von  Moschxiaker 

Lincoln  A.  Rogers,  A.  M 


Thomas  HanIon,D.  D 

John  Leal 

Miss  B.  B.  Kenyon,  Miss  L  S. 

Arnold. 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  De  Mille 


J.B.Fine 

Carlie  McClure 

Alfred  Colbum  Arnold 

Martha  E.  Jansen.  A.  B 

Misses  Baldwin  and  Nelden .. 

Mrs.  Louise  H.  Benjamin 

Mrs. Sarah  Woodman  Panl ... 

Hartman  Naylor l 

James  Heard,  A.  M ' 

E.D.Montaag6 J 
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Tabue  43. — SktM4Hc9  •ff^nsmte  Hgk  $dMoU,  muhwed  mtademwB,  i 


Stato  and  post-office. 


PrindpaL 


1118 
1119 
1120 


1121 
1122 


1133 


1124 
1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 

I12tt 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1133 
1136 

1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 

IMl 


U42 
1143 
1144 
1146 
1146 

1147 

1148 

1140 
1150 
1151 
U92 

nsa 

1U4 
US5 


NEW  JERSEY— coDtinnod. 


Trent«n 

Woodbury.. 
TVoodstown. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 
Santa  Fe 


.do. 


IfEW  YORK. 


Adams 

Albany 

Albany  (Kenwood) 

Albany 

Albany   (1^  Washington 
ave.). 

Albany  (43  Lodge  st) 

Albany 

do 


AUe^anr  . . . 
AmHterdam. 
Antwerp  ... 

Aurora 

Kataria 


BellevUle 

Bingham  ton .... 

do 

Bridgehampton . 


Brooklyn  (Lafayette  ave., 

St.    James   and  Clifton 

place). 
Brooklyn  (68  New  York 

ave.). 
BrooklvB  (183-186  Lincoln 

place). 
Brooklyn     (102    Berkeley 

place). 
Brooklyn    (36    Monroe 

place). 
Brooklyn    (703    Noetmnd 

ave.). 
Brooklvn  (429  ClaMon  are.) 
Brooklyn  (139  Clinton  st) . . 

Brooklyn  (209  Clinton  ave.) 

Brooklyn  (146  Macon  at.)., 

Brooklyn   (40-42    Monroe 

place). 
Brooklyn   (188-140    South 

Oxford  St.). 
Brooklyn  (30  Madiawi  St.) . . 
Brooklyn  (216 Rverson  si.). 
Brooklyn  (626  Clinton  avo.) 


St.  Francis'  CoIIece 

Woodbury  Private  School. 
Bacon  Academy 


Goss  Militarv  Institute 

Loretto  Academy— Our  Lady^  of 

Light. 
St.  Michael's  College 


Adams  Collegiate  Inatitnte 

Academy  of  tho  Holy  Names.... 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart ... 

Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy 


Christian  Brothers'  Academy 

St  Agnee'SchooI 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Inatitnte 

Ives  Seminary 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy. . 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  tiie  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School 

St.  Joseph's  Acatlemy 

Literary  and  Commercial  Insti- 
tute. 

Adelphl  Acadcmj 


Bedford  Academy 

Berkeley  Institnte ^... 

Berkeley  School  for  Boys 

Bodman  {Mimes)  School  for  (Siris 
TheBrevoortS<Aool* 


Brooklyn  HiR  Institute* , 

Deghu^e's  School  for  Yoong 
La4lies. 

Female  Institution  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

Garrotts*  (Miss)  Sohool  for 
Young  Ladies. 

The  Laun  Sehod. 


Lock-wood  Aeademy  . 


Nativity  Acadennr 

Pratt  Institute  (High  School)  . 
Boimds's  (Miss)  Sobool  for  Girls* 


Bev.  Dovinie  Beatsr,  Dl  D.. 

Curtis  J.  Lewis 

Albert  T.Yamaa 


CoL  RokL  S.  Goas  . 
Sister  M.  Xmrier. . 

Brother  Botnlph.. 


H.  Erwin  Bard,  A.  B 

Sist<»r  Marv  AnnuDcuUa.. 

Madame  Mary  Borke 

Henrj' P.  Warren 

Miso  Loey  A.  Flymp 


Brother  Loontine _ 

Miss  Ellen  W.Boyd 

Brother  Ad riJin. 

Sister  M.  Teresa 

Rev.  Wm.  Browne 

F.E.  Arthur 

Vasa  K.  Stolbrand 

Sister  Mary  Dolor**  Cbnty . 

Charles  Jostiah  Gal^hi,  A.  V  ■ 

Mra.  Jane  Grey  Hyde 

Sister  M.  Joeeph 

Lewio  W.  Halloek,  A.  X 


Charles  H.  Levemtore,  Ft^P 


George 
Ph.D. 


Rodeman,     A.    M 

Julian  W.  Abenrailiy,  Pk  D 

Wm.  A.Stamm 

Mifls  Bodman  and  MiM  Bw^ 

Bodman. 
Mrs.  A.  KipUnc 


imin  Blake  HalBM«,B.JL 
'.Joseph  Xkeghote 


Sister  Mary  Loretto  Beyaa- 

Mias  Mary  B.  Oarrott 

Caakie  Harrisoa.  M.  A^ 

Joktt  Lockwood — 

Sister  X.BaaU 

Wat.  A.  Mo  Andre  v.... 

Miss  ChcJatfaiaBoaads 


"  Statiatioa  of  1896-89. 
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Re 


R. 
Fr 


No 


No 
R. 
K. 
N« 
Nc 

R. 
£p 
R. 
R. 
R. 

N€ 

Nc 

R. 

N« 

Nt 
R. 
Nc 

Nc 


Nc 
Nc 

Nc 

Nc 

Bf 

Ne 
Nc 

B. 

Nc 

Nc 

Nc 

R. 
N< 
Kc 
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Table  43,—8taH9lie9  of  private  high  9okooU,  endowed  aeademiee,  •emimmiu, 


State  mnd  poet-offioe. 


Prine^ML 


NKW  YORK— ooDtinued. 


Brooklyn  (28  Jay  8t.) 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo   (740   Waahington 

St.). 

Buffalo  (284  Delaware  ave.) . 
Baffalo  (129  College  st.) .... 
Buffalo  («21-623  j)elaware 

ave.). 
Buffalo  (320  Porter  ave.  )... 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (5«4  Franklin  8t.)  .. 
Buffalo  (74  Franklin  at.) . . . 

Canandaigua 

Garmel 

Carthage 

Cazenovia 

Chappaqua  

Claverack 

Clifton  Springs 

Clinton 

do 

Cohoes 

Comwall-on-Hudson 

do 

Delhi 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Dover  Plains 

Dunkirk 

East  Springfield 

Eddytown 

Elba 

Elbridge 

Fairfield 

Flushing 

Flushing  (242  Sanford  ave.) . 

Flushing 

do.:. 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Plain 

Franklin 


Garden  City 

do 

Geneva 

GleuH  Falls 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Hartwick  Seminary  . 

Hempstead 

Homells  ville 

Ithaca 

do 


Kingston . 
Lima 


1207  Lockport 

1208  Locust  Valley 

Low  ville 

Maoedon  Center . . . 
Marion 


St  Jamea  Sohool 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  Academy  . 
Buffalo  Sacred  Heart  Academy  . 


Buffalo  Seminary 

Hawley'e  Preparatory  School. 
Heathcote  School 


Holy  Angers  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute 

St.  Margaret's  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Granger  Place  School 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female  College 

Augustinian  Institute 

Casenovia  Seminary 

Chanpaoua  Mountain  Institute. . . 

HuoaionKiver  Institute 

Clifton  Springs  Female  Seminaiy. 

Cottage  Seminar}' 

Houghton  Seminary 

St.  Bernard's  Academy 

Cornwall  Heights  School 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Delaware  Academy 

Westminster  School 

Dover  Plains  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academic  School 

East  Springfield  Academy. ..  . . . 

Starkoy  Seminary 

Elba  Private  School* 

MuDro  Collegiate  Institute 

Fairfield  Seminary* 

Flushing  Institute 

Flushing  Seminary 

Kyle  Military  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

Cliuton  Liberal  Institute 

Delaware  Literary  Institute* 


The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

St.  Paul's  School 

De  Lancey  School 

Glens  Falls  Academy 

Greenville  Academy 

Colgate  Academy 

Hartwick  Seminary 

Hempstead  Institute 

St^  Ann's  Academic  School , 

Cascadilla  School , 

The  University  Preparatory 
School.* 

Golden  Hill  School* 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Friends  Academy 

Low  ville  Academy 

Macedon  Academy 

Marlon  Collegiate  Institute. 


Brother  Caatoria 

Sister  M.  Anna 

Sister  M.  Leonard*  . 


Lncv  L.  Hartt 

Lucius  E.  Hawley 

Lester  Wheeler,  A,  IC. 


I 


Sister  D.KJrby... 

Brother  Pompian 

Miaa  E.  Orrfe  Tuck -j 

Misa  Marie  Moagey 

Samuel  Cule  Fairley J 

Jamea  Martin  Teaser,  D.  D...! 

Sister  M.  Beatrice 

Carlton  C.  WUbor.  Ph.D-  DJ) 

aC.CoUins 

Arthur  H.  Flack,  A.  IC 

Miss  Anna  E.  Leonard 

Rev.  a  W.  Hawk^.  A.  M 

A.  G.  Benedict,  A.  k 

Thomas  S.  Keveny 

Carlos  H.  Stone,  Ph.  D 

Sebastian  C.  Jones,  C.  E 

W.D.  Graves 

W.  L.  Cushing.  A.  M 

A.  K  Bangs. 


S.  Agnee  Joaeph . 
J.T.P.C"-       " 


Calkiiia.B.S 

G.B.  Hammond 

Miss  Mary  H.  HoUiator 

MiloD.Herroii 

D.D.Wame 

EUaa  A.  Fairchild,  A.  M 

Hans  Schuler,  Ph-D 

P.Kyle 

Mother  Mary  Louia 

Joseph  E.  King.  D.  D 

Chariea  Burbank I 

Charles   H.  Venlll,    A.  K. 
Ph.D. 

Miss  Elixabeth  L.Kooes 

Frederick  L.  G«mage 

Misa  Mary  S.  Smart 

D. C.  Farr,  A. B-Pb. D 

C.  B.  Button.  A.  B 

Frank  L.  Shepardsoa 

John  G.  Traver,  A.  M - 

E.  Hinds,  A.M 

Rev.  A.  R.  Barlow 

C.V.ParseU 

Charles  A.Stilea,B.8 


John  M.Croas -: 

Rev.  John  P.  Aahley.  8.  T.  B. 
Ph.  D. 

Sister  An tonia...;. 

J.  C.  Shortlidg« 

Wm.  H.  Perry ^ 

Joseph  O.  MoOmnell 

William  Carleton  Ttflt 


*  Statistica  of  188&-M. 
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2nd  other  private  secondary  tohooUfor  the  toholastio  year  1896-97 — Continued. 


Students. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 

ary  stu- 
dents. 

7:1 

Elemen- 
tary stu- 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1897. 

2 

0 

■a- 
u- 
in 

88 

l- 
n 

5 

A 

8 

0 
2 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 

Clas- 
sical 
course. 

Scien- 
tific 
course. 

^1  j 

ill 

19|ii 

1 

1^ 

& 

1 

lO 

ill 

11   13 

13 

i 
1 

14 

i 

15 

11 
0 

16 

i 
«' 

7 

1 

4 

9 

3 
0 
0 

1 
1 

3 

0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
9 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
0 
1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
6 
3 

2 
13 
2 
6 
1 
10 
4 

} 

7 
3 

2 
2 

0 
2 

8 

1 
3 

)   € 

6 

0 
5 
6 

9 
0 

1 

8 

s 

6 
4 
5 
2 
4 
S 

I 

4 

8 
9 

\ 

3 
0 
6 

1 
3 
5 

I 

0 
7 
12 

3 

4 

: 

'i 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

0 
1 

3 
8 

4 
2 
8 

>7- 

r  1  8 

1 

9 

B.  C 

82 
0 
0 

0 
15 
20 

0 

50 
0 
0 
0 

0 
22 
50 

92 
0 
0 

66 
0 

11 

18 

1 
405,      0 
26i    52 
0,    80 

7i     69 
0       0 
28i       1 

o|  2 

^r 

761  i; 

0     ' 
75!    1 
39i 

1 

6 

1| 

320   3 

10, 

32 

10| 

1» 

65 

o| 

37 
111 

0, 

0 
29 
21 

3 
4 

5 

1156 

R.  C 

R.C 

6     6,    61    6 

....1...  ....'.... 



1,000 
1,375 

1,938 
400 

'  $40,' 725 
98,612 

1157 
1158 

Konsect . . 
Konsect .. 

0       80       0 
10       0       5       0 
2       0     18       0 

0 

lo; 

0 

3 

4'.... 

1159 
1160 

Konsect . . 

8 
0 

01 

"1 

7 

0 

50,000 
156,700 

1161 

E,C 

0 

i 

2 

■  • 

i 

8 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

6 

0 
0 

i 

0 
0 

1 

4 

4,000 

1162 

R.O 

1 

1 

4 

1163 

Epis 

rTc 

« 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7I 

21j 

1 

0 

0 

1 

900 

500 

2,000 

3,000 

66,100 

162,  330 

60,000 

50,000 

1164 
1165 

Konsect . . 

i... 

1166 

Meth 

R.C 

0,     88 

0,     30 

63,    33 

16     17 

60;     36 

2       5 

1!    18 

1     34 

291    42 

24       0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 
3 
4 

1167 
1168 

M.E 

5 
2 
3 

0 
2 

1 

3,  405 
800 

1,624 
500 
600 

2,300 
713 

82.810 
75,000 
54,573 
8,000 

1169 

Friends... 

i-i. 

1170 

M.E 

Konsect . . 

11 

2 

1171 
1172 

Konsect . . 

0 
0 
6 
6 

40 
4 

83 

0 
5 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

10,000   1173 

Konsect  . . 
R.C 

Konsect .. 



4 
4 
5 

1 
\ 

.... 

45, 000 
33, 335 

1174 
1175 
1176 

Konsect .. 
Konsect . . 
Konsect .. 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Nonsect.. 
Konsect.. 
Konsect.. 
Konsect  .. 
Konsect . . 
Konsect . . 
Konseot . . 
Konsect . . 

R.C 

Konseot.. 

Unlv 

Konsect . . 

Epis 

Epis 

Epis 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 

Bapt 

Lnth 

Nonsect . . 

R.C 

Nonseot . . 
Nonsect . . 

Nonsect .. 
M.E 

R.C 

Friends... 
Konsect . . 
Nonseot . . 
Bapt 

EI 

88 
62 
61 
30 
15 
20 
22 

0 
31 
80 
13 

0 
14 

0 

0 
54 
40 

0 
104 

0 

80 

11 

150 

28 

2 

20 
56 
60 

8 
86 

4 
18 
85 
30 
68 

0 
62 

0 
16 
18 
12 
16 

20 

0 

45 

0 

82 
60 
32 
42 

35 

0 

22 

30 

10 

0 

15 

5 

25 

1 

0 

0 
28 

23 
14 
56 
28 
tf 

13^ 

10 
2 
8 
4 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 

10 
0 

I 

0 
0 
14 
2 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 
13 

4 

0 
2 
0 
5 

I 

2 
6 
3 
6 
0 
6 
0 
10 
18 
7 
6 

8 
0 
2 

1 
1 
0 
1 

8 
1 
8 
4 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 

0 

1 

0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 

88 

5.278 
2,300 

70, 960 
40,000 

1177 
1178 
1179 

Iff 

4.000 

4,666 

1180 

0 
3 

0 
0 

4,....l     '600 

....!       4       500 

3     38,  8,216 

21,668,  1181 
2,500'  1182 
81,920   1183 

1184 
1185 

4....i  1.500 
3;     75,  3,780 
4....!  1,365 
5           1        400 

35,000 

2 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

48,800|  1186 
78.100   1187 
20,000   1188 

80 
0 

• 

12 

22 

5 

40 

2 

0 

10 

20 

170 

0 

0 

0 
80 

12 

85 

0 

0 

12 

1 
1 

0 
0 
6 

4 

0 

1 
0 
0 
3 
1 

0 
13 

a 
1 

0 

12 
0 

0 
0 
6 

1 
0 

6 
0 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

3  14 
8.... 
4.... 

4  46 
4.... 

1 

500 
1,500 
1,100 
4,000 
1,850 

5,000 

1,100 

600 

8,000 

511 

2.000 

4,000 

550 

852 

458 

400 

2,200 
5,000 

1,125 
437 

4,001 
200 
600 

32,000   1189 

278,000   1190 

80,000;  1191 

8 

4 

'I 

6 
3 

110,  976 
30,000 

1192 
1193 

1194 

0 
8 
20 

1 
0 
0 

i 

0 
,     60 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

li 

800,000 
20,000 
20,000 
2,500 

100,000 
34,  000 
20,000 
27, 487 
91,750 
5,000 

16,000 
102,000 

83,700 
40,000 
44.283 
4,600 
17,102 

T 

1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 

1201 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 

!    0 

55 
60 

6 

i* 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

12 
13 
21 

5 
17 

0 
2 

5 
0 
2 

17 
0 
0 

0 
16 

18 
8 
6 
2 
0 

0 
13 
21 

5 

9 

0 

1 
5 

0 
0 
0 

0 

11 

1 

2 
2 

2 
8 

3 

4 
3 

"eo 

1202 
1203 
1204 

1205 
1206 

1207 

a 
a 

1      5 

8 

1208 
1200 

1      1 

10 

1210 

•^      6 

1 

0 

1211 
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Table  43.— /Stof i«<ict  of  prwaie  high  aekooU,  endowed  memdemUo, 


State  and  post-offloe. 


Kame. 


PrinetpaL 


1212 
1213 
1214  I 

1215 
1216 
1217  I. 
1218 

1219  ;. 

1220  I. 

1221  ; 

1222  ! 

1223  ! 
I 

1224  I 

1225 

1226 

1227 

1228 

1229 
1230 


NEW  YORK— ooniiiiaed. 


Montour  FaUa. 

Moriah 

Mount  Vernon. 


1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 


1239  I 
1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 


Keporan 

New  Brighton 

do 

Newburg 

.....do... 

do 

New  York  (Riverdale) 

New  York  (315  Madison 

ave.). 
New  York  (117-119  TVeat 

125th  St.). 
New  York  (841  St.  Nioholas 

ave.). 
New  York  (20  West  44th 

8t.). 

New  York  (17  West  44th 

St.). 

New  York  (132  "West  7l8t 

St.). 

New  York  (721  Madison 

ave.). 
New  York  (2034  5th  ave.).. 
Now  York  (241-243  West 

77th  St.). 
New  York  (34-30  East  61st 

St.). 

New  York  (270  "West  72d 

8t.  and  West  End  ave.). 

New  York  (32  West  40th 

St.). 

Now   York    (741-743    5th 

avo.). 
New  York  (177  West  73d 

St.). 

Now  York  (20  East  50th 

St.). 

New  York  (342  Lexington 

avo.). 
Now  York  (108  West  59th 

St.). 

New  York  (9  East  49th  st.) . 

Now      York      (Riverside 

Drive,  85th  and  80th  sts.). 

Now  York  (43  West  47th 

St.). 

New  York  (Manhattan- 
ville,  128th  st.  and  Nich- 
olas avo.). 

Now  York  (226  East  16th 

St.). 

New  York  (55  West  47th 

St.). 

New  York  (84  West  40th 

St.). 

New  York  (45  West  81st 

St.). 

Now  York  (2134  7th  ave.) . . 


Ck)ok  Academy 

Sherman  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Collegiate  School  for  Giria 


Concordia  College 

Botsford  (Misses)  School  for  Girls 

Staten  Island  Academy 

Mackie's  (Miss)  Seminary 

Mount  St  Mary  Academy 

Siglar's  School 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  "Vincent. . . 
Allen  School 


Bflfer  W.  Swetland...^ 

B.  L.  Brown,  A.  M 

Mlaaea  Leila  H.  and  MatyC. 
Lookwood. 

H.  Fetb,  director 

Mias  Laura  ILBo(afas4 

Frederick  B.  Partinctom 

Mias  Eleanoc  J.  Markia. 

Sister  M.  BmmannfJ 

Henry  W.  Siglar 

M.'W.Brennan 

Franoia  B.  Allen 


Barnard  School 

Barnard  School  for  Girls. . 

Berkeley  School 

Brearley  School 

Callisen  School 

Chapin  Collegiate  School . 

(naaslcal  School  for  Girls. 
CoUegiate  School 


Wm.  Llringstom  ] 

Wm.  Livingstofn  Hikaan... 

Johns.  "White 

James  G.  Croawell,  A.  B., 
A.W.Calliaen 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Columbia  Institute 

Comstock  School 

The  Condon  School* 

The  Curtis  School 

The  Cutler  School 

Daheim  Preparatory  Institute. . 
DeLa  Salle  Institute 


Drisler  School 

Ely  (Misses)  School  for  Girls. 


Henry  Barton  Chapin.  D.  IX, 

Ph.D. 

Miss  Helen  M.  ScoTiU« 

Lemuel    C.    Mygatt,   A.   B.,  i 

A.M.  I 

Benjamin  H.  Campbell,  A.  M. .' 

Edwin  Fowler,  M.  B.,  A.  B- . .  - ' 

Miss  LydiaDay 

E.  B.  Condon,  A.  B.,  A.M.... 

Osbom  Marcus  Curtis , 

Arthur  H.  Cutler,  A.  B.,  PhJ>- j 

Hermann  Siogel,  Amalie  Sie- ' 

gel  I 

Rev.  Brother  Eulogoia,  F.  &  C  - 

Frank  Drialer 

MissesEly 


English  and  Classical  School  for 

Gills. 
Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart 


Friends'  Seminary 

Gibbon's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . 

Halsey  Collegiate  School 

Hamilton  Institute 

Harlom  Collegiate  Institute 
*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


Misses  "Whiton  and  Bangs — 

Miss  Ellen  Mahoney,  preai  I 
dent. 

Edward  A.  H.Xllen J 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.Emeracat i 

PrescottB.YaU 

N.  Archibald  Shaw,  Jr..  A.  M-  i 

Max  F.  Gioranoly J 
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Table  AS,-'Staiutic9  of  private  high  tchooU,  endowed  aeiidemiee. 


Stat«  and  post-offioe. 


1248 
1249 

1260 

1251 

1252 
1253 
1254 

1255 

1256 

1257 

1258 
1259 
1260 

1261 

1262 

1263 

1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 

1268 

1269 

1270 

1271 

1272 

1273 

1274 
1275 
1276 
1277 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1283 
1284 
1285 

1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
'«90 


NBW  YORK— coDtinued. 

New  York  (568  5th  ave.) . . . 
Kew  York  (823  Lexington 

ave.). 
Kew  York  (343  West  42d 

St.). 

Kew  York  (54  West  84tli 

St.). 

Kew  York  (44-60  2d  st.)  . . . 
Kew  York  (334  Lenox  ave.) . 
Kew  York  (244  -  246  East 

52d  St.). 
Kew  York  (181  Lenox  ave.) . 

Kew  York  (836  West  29th 

St.). 

Kew  York    (423  Madison 

ave.). 
Kew  York  (233  Lenox  ave.) 
Kew  York  (26  East  56th  St.) 
Kew  York  (92d  st.  and  (Cen- 
tral Park  west). 
Kew  York  (38  West  69th 

St.). 

New  York  (116  West  59th 

St.). 

Kew  York  (231  East  17th 

St.). 

Kew  York  (8  East  46th  st.) 
Kew  York  (139  Henry  st.) . . 
New  York  (6  West  48th  st.) 
New  York  (147  West  9l9t 

St.). 

New  York  (282-283  West 

71st  St.). 
Kew  York  (160  West  74th 

St.). 

Kew  York  (148  Madison 

ave.). 
Kew  York  (109-111  West 

77th  St.). 
Kew  York  (622  5th  ave.) . . 

Kew  York  (417   Madison 
ave.). 

Kiagara  Falls 

Ny  ack 

.....do 

Oakfield 

PeekskUl 

do 

do 

do 

Pike 

Plattsbarg 

Port  Henry 

Ponghkeepsie  (324  Mill  st.) 


do 

do 

Randolph... 
River  ilead. 
Rochester  .., 


Name. 


Harvard  School 

Heidenfleld  Institute  * . 


PrinoipaL 


W.  Freeland 

Theo.  £.  Heidenfleld . 


Holy  Cross  A.cademv Sister  M.Helena 

Irving  Schqol j  LonisDwightRay.  M.  A^Pb. 

La  Salle  Academy  * I  Brother  Joseph 

Lenox  Institute !  Andrew  Zeroan 

Lincoln  Academy  * Robert  Mesger 

Meringtons'  (Misses)   School  for 

Girls. 
Moeller  Institute 


Morse's  Classical  School 

Kew  York  Collegiate  Institute. . . . 

The  Ruel  School 

Rugby  Military  Academy 

Sachs'  (Julius)  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute.   Boys. 
Sachs'  (Julius)  School  for  Girls  . . 

St.  John's  Baptist  School  for  Girls. 


St.  Mary's  School 

St  Teresa's  Ursuline  Academy — 
Spence's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls.. 
Trinity  School 


Van  Korman  Institute  * 

Veltin's  (ItfUe.)  School  for  Girls. . . 

Walker's  (Miss)  Day  School  for 

Girls. 
Weil's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 


Wilson  and  Kellogg  School 

Woodbridge  School* 


DeVeanx  College 

Kyack  School  for  Girls* 

Rockland  Insti  tute 

Cary  (Collegiate  Seminary 

The  Institute 

Mohegan  Lake  School 

Peekskill  Military  Academy 

St  Gabriel's  School 

Pike  Seminary 

D' YouviUe  Academy 

Champlain  Institute 

Lyndon  Hall  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Quincy  School , 

Riverview  Military  Academy 

Chamberlain  Institute 

River  Head  Academy  * 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


Miss  Mary  E.  and  Miaa  Batk 

Merington. 
P.W.MoeUor | 

J.  H.  Morse 


Miss  Mary  SehoonnMwkar . 

Mlle.Isallne  Ruel 

P.  V.  N.  Burling 


Dr.Jnlios  Saoha... , 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs 

Sisters  of  St  John  Baptist. 

Sister  Anna 

Mother  M.  Irene 

Miss  C.  B.  Spence 

Aug.  Ulmann,  D.  D.,  r»et«r . . 

MmcVan  Koiman 

Mile,  Louise  Veltin 


Miss  Jean  G.  Walker  . 
Mrs.  Matilda  L.WoU. 


F.  F.  Wilson  and  Jobn  M.  Ksl-  ■ 
J.  Woodbridge  DaTis 


Reginald  H.Coe 

Mrs.Imogene  Berthoif 

Joel  Wilson.  A.M 

Rev.  Curtis  C.  Gota,  M.  A. .. 

Charles  Unterreiner 

H.  Waters 

Louis  H.  Orleman 

Sister  Esther 

J.  B.  Coy,  W.  H.  MoCMlaiid . 

Sister  M.  A.  Roby 

Sister  M.  Augoafine 

Samuel  W.Buok,A.M 


Miss  Mary  C.Allig«r 

Joseph  B.  BIsbee 

Rev.  &  A  Bishop,  A.  M^  0.  D 

George  W.Edwards 

Rev.  Mother  Amelia  Sclmltea. 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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18 
18 

iO 

>l 

»2 

A 

)6 

i6 

M 

18 
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Tablb  43.^5toUf  Hm  0/ private  high  $ekooUf  mdowed  aemdemiee. 


State  and  pott^Aoe. 


Jfame. 


Priae^aL 


Ksw  TOBK— eontinaed. 


1291 


Roohe8t6r(401'i04BMkley 
Building). 

1292  nooheater  (80  East  ave.) . . 

1293  I  Roohoatar 

1294    do 

1295  I do 

1296  I do 


1297  I  Rome 

Rondout 

1299  Kosyln.  Long  Island . 

1300  Round  Lake 

1301  Sag  Harbor 


1302 
1303 
1304 
1305 

1306 


Setanket,  Long  Island . 

Sherwood 

Sing  Sing 

do 


.do. 


1307  Sodus 

1308  ,  Syracuse 

1309  I do 

1310    do 

1311  1  Tarrytown 

1312  ' do 

....do 

....do 

Troy  (85  2d  St.) 

Troy  (237  4th  St.) .. . 
Troy  (2331  fiihave.). 
Troy. 
ITnion 


1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1310     I'nibn  Springs 

1820     Utica . 

1321    do 


1322 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 


1328 
1320 
1330 
1331 
1332 

1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 


"Walworth 

Wat^rtown 

Westchester 

West  New  Brighton . 

Yonkers 

do 


NOBTH  CABOLIKA. 


Arnold  .... 
Asheville. 

do 

Ashpole  .. 
Aulauder. . 


Angiista 

AutryviUe..... 
Bamardsville. . 

Beaafort 

Beavor  Creek.. 

Belmont 

Belvidore...... 

Ikdwood 

Bensalem...... 


BradstTMt's  Classical  School., 


Crattenden  School 

Livingston  Park  Seminary 

Nasareth  Academy 

Nichols's  (Missee)Bchool  for  Girls 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  Col- 
lege. 

St.  Peter's  Academy 

St.  Mary|s  Academy 

Rosy  In  Heights  Seminary 

Round  Lake  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary. 

Setauket  Seminarv 

Sherwood  Select  School 

Holbrook's  Military  School 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  John's  Military  School 


Sodus  Academy 

The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Keblo  School 

St.  John's  Catholic  Academy 

Bulkley's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 

Irving*^InBtitute 

Mason's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  .. 
Tonng  Ladies'  "Home  Institute ' 

Emma  Willard  School 

La  Salle  Institute 

St  Peter's  Academy 

Troy  Academy 

Oakwood  Seminary 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

Utica  (Jatholic  Academy 

Walworth  Academy 

The  Irving  School* 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Austin's  School 

The  Halsted  School 

Kingsley  School 


Arnold  Academy . 
Bingham  School . . 


Homo  and  Dav  School  for  Girls. . . 

Ashpole  Acaaomy 

Aulander  Classi«sl  and  Onnmer 
cial  Institute.* 

Hodges  School 

South  River  Baptist  Institute  * . . 

French  Broad  School 

Washburn  Seminary 

Hamilton  Institute* 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Belvidere  Academy 

Belwood  Institute 

Oak  Grove  High  School 

*  Statistics  of  1605-96. 


J.  Howard  Bradstreet 

Miss  L.H.  Hakes 

Miss  Georgia  C.  Stone 

Rev.  James  P.  Kieman 

Misses  J.  H.  and  M.  D.  HldMl* 
Johninoum,D.D 

Sister  Holy  FamOy 

Sister  M.  Leontine. 

Rev.  James  Hall 

James  B.  Weld 

Mother  Basil 


MissK.R.KinK 

A.  Gertrude  Flanders.... 

G.A.Holbrook,Ph.I> 

Charles  F.  Bruise,  A.  K.;  Ar- 
thur T.  Emory.  A-  B. 

Henry  J.  Lyalt  £mU  Weaial 
A  M.,  and  John  P.  C.  Shaw. 

Elisha  Curtiss 

Rev.  John  F.  MuHanj 

Miss  Maty  JeromeJa^aga .. 

Rev.  Michael  Clune 

Mias  H.  L.  Bulkley 

John  M.  Fumam,  A.  M 

Miss  C.E.  Mason 

MissM-W.Metcalf 

Marv  Alice  EInox 

Brother  John  EvanfeUst 

Sister  M.  Odilia 

Mazcy  andBamea.. 

ElUahCook 

Miss  Julia  C.G.PUtt 

Very  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch 
D.D..LL.D. 

Alex.  T.  Claflee 

Miss  Edith  L.  Cooper 

Brother  August 

Rev.  Gtoorge  B.  Quaila,  M.  A  . . 

Miss  Mary  SicardJenkias  .. 

Miss  Helena  N.  Lowden 


C.  Peeler  Mifong,  A  B 

Robert  Bingham,  A.M.,  LL.D 
Miss  Harriet  A  Chanpaea  . .  - 

A.  T.Rogers 

ai>oweU,B.A 


John  D.  Hodgea,  AM... 

J.W.Smith 

Walter  Hurst.  A.  B 

F.  S.  Hitchcock.  B,  S 

Edward  B.  M.  Harraden . 

Mother  M.  Teresa 

Mary  J.  White 

A  Idridce  and  Craven . .. . 
T.M.Langloy 
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Tablb  43. — SiatUiioa  of  private  high  BohooU,  endowed  academiee, 


State  and  posi-offloe. 


Name. 


PrineipaL 


1342 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
1347 
1348 
1849 
1350 

1361 
1352 
1853 
1354 
1355 
1866 
1367 
1358 
1359 
1360 
1361 
1362 

1363 
1364 
1365 
1366 
1367 
1868 
1369 
1370 
1371 
1372 
1378 
1874 
1875 
1376 
1377 
1378 
1379 
1880 
1381 
1382 
1883 

1384 
1385 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1389 
1890 

1391 
1892 

1893 
1394 
1395 
1396 
1897 


NOBTH  CABOLINA— OOnt'd. 


BetbelHUl 

Boomer 

Boonville 

BurliDgton 

Caldwell  Institute. 

Cetlar  Grove 

Cedar  Rock 

Cisco  

Clyde 


Como 

Concord 

Conover  

Cora 

CuUer  

Curtis , 

Dalton 

Eagletown 

Elizabeth  City. 

EnoGhYllle 

Fairview 

Faith 


Bethel  HiU  Institute  *.,. 

Boomer  High  School 

Yadkin  Valley  Institute. 
Burliujirton  Academy  * . . . . 

Caldwell  Institute  * 

Cedar  Grove  Academy.... 
Cedar  Kock  Academy.  — 

Elm  Grove  School 

Clyde  High  School 


Buckhom  Academy . 

Scotia  Seminary 

Concordia  College ... 
Amherst  Academy . . 
Pinnacle  High  School. 


Farmer 

Farming  ton  . 

Finch 

Franklinton . 

do 

Gas  tenia 

Goldston 

Graham 

Greensboro . . 
Henderson... 

Hibriten 

Hillsboro  .... 
do. 


Holly  Springs  . . . 

Hookerton 

Huntersville 

Jonesboro 

Kemersville 

Kings  Mountain. 

Kinston 

do 


Lenoir 

Lexington 

Lnmb^  Bridge . 

Lumberton 

Marshallberg... 

Marshviile 

Mebane 


Mizpah  . . . . . 
MocKsvUle. 


Mooresville 

Moravian  Falls . 
Morgan  ton 

Morven 


Friendship  High  School 

Dalton  Institute 

Aurora  Academy 

Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute 

Bnochville  Academy 

Fairview  Collegiate  Institute 

Crescent  Academy  and  Business 

Institute. 

Farmer  Institute  * 

Male  and  Female  Academy  * 

Stanhope  Academy* 

Franklinton  Christian  College 

Franklinton  Classical  Institute* . . 

Gaston  Academy 

Goldston  Academy* 

Graham  Institute 

Bennett  College 

GilmerSchool 

Hibriten  Mountain  Academy*  ... 

Hillsboro  Male  Academy 

I  Hillsboro  Private  School 

Holly  Springs  Academy 

Collegiate  Institute 

I  Huntersville  High  School 

Jonesboro  Hish  School* 

Kemersville  Academy 

Lincoln  Academy 

Lewis  School 

Patrick's  (Misses)  Boarding  and 

Day  School.* 

Davenport  College* 

Lexington  Seminary 

Hiffh  School* 

Robeson  Institute* 

Graham  Seminary 

Marshviile  Academy 

Presbyterian     High    School    of 

North  Carolina. 

Mountain  View  Institute 

Sunnyside  Seminary* 


Mooresville  Academy 

Moravian  Falls  Military  Academy 

Boys'  High  School 

Patton  School 

Morven  Academy 


G.  Mc 


Rev.  J.  A.  Beam 

W.S.Surratt 

Robert  B.  Horn 

Thos.C.Hoylo 

J.  H.  McCracken 

B,T.H.  Hodge 

Spencer  Chaplin,  jr  - 

J.S.Cofleld 

B.  A.  Sentell  and  J. 
Laughlin. 

JnliraiHeuri  Pioot 

D.J.SatterfleId,D.I> 

W.H.  T.Dan 

B.L.  Moore 

S.  F.Boyle* 

Montgomery  and  Murray 

W.ATFlyni 

Lola  S.  Stanley , 

S.L.  Sheep , 

E.H.  Miller 

David  L.KUi8 

J.M.L.Lyerly 


W.H.Boone 

Leon  Cash 

S.F.Bqyles 

N.  Del  MoReynolda 

R.  Bruce  White 

J.  MoD.  Douglas , 

G.  W.  Jones,  reporting  oflicer. 

W.P.White rT? 

J.  D.  Chavis,  presldeat 

John  A.  Gilmer 

E.B.  Phillips 

Richard  G.  AUsbrook 

Mrs.  Bragg,  Miss  Heartt 

C.F.Siler 

W.H.Austin 

Hugh  A.  Grey 

J.H.81edd 

W.B.Scarboro ' 

Miss  LilUan  S.  Cathoait 

Richard  H.  Lewis 

Misses  Virginia  and  Hearr 
Patrick. 

JohnD.Minick,A.M 

G.K  Petty 

J.A,McArthur,jr 

John  Dnckett : 

Rev.J.A.SIsk,B.S 

Plummer  Stewart 

J.M.  Oldham 


M. T.Chilton  ... 
Misses    Mattie     _ 
Laura  Clement. 

Chas.L.Grey 

Frank  B.  Hendren,  B.  L. 

Bruce  R.  Payne , 

R.L.  Patton 

J.H.  Baldwin 


*  StatisUoii  of  1895-96. 
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id  oihe)' private  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1896-97 — Continued. 
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13 
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15 
28 
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20 
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15 
10 
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5 
24 
47 
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10 

25 
10 
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20 
17 
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0 
13 
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SUte  and  po«tK»flloe. 


Kame. 


Priiici|kaL 


1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1406 

1400 

1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 

1416 
1416 

1417 
1418 
1410 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 
1480 
1431 
1432 
1433 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1437 

1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 

1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1440 
1450 
1451 
1452 


NORTH  CABOLaiA--0Ont'd. 

Moant  Olive . 


1806 

1300  '  Mount  Pleasant  . 


Mulberry 

Newport 

North Kvilkeaboro  , 

Norwood ,. 

Oakdale 

Oak  Ridge 

Ora 

Oxford 

PalmervUle 


Pee  Doe., 


Pendleton  — 

Penelope 

Poes 

Polkton 

PoIlockBTUle  . 


Raleigh. 
do.. 


.....do 

do 

Ramsenr 

Red  Springs... 

Reidsvillo 

RichlandH 

Rich  Square... 

Ridgeway 

RocRineham... 
Rocky  Mount.. 

Ronda 

Rowland 

Roxboro 

Rural  Hall 

Rutherford  ton. 

Salem 

Salnda 

Scotland  Neck . 

Shawboro 

SilerCity 

Snow  Hill 


Sonoma 

South  port  . . . 
South  River  . 
Statesville... 
Summerfleld . 


Snnshine 

Sutherland^... 
Table  Rock... 
TaylorsTilIo  . . 

Trinity 

Union  Ridge.. 
Walnut  Cove . 

Warsaw 

WhitUer 

Why  Not 


Mout  Ollv«  Uiffh  School 

Mount  AnH>Mia  Female  Seminary 

Snlpbor  Springs  Institute 

Newport  Seminary 

WUbora  School 

Norwood  High  School* 

Oakdale  Academy* 

Oak  Ridgo  Instituto 

Salem  HlKh  School 

Homer  Military  School 

Yadkins  Mineral  Springs  Acad- 
emy. 

Barretto  Collegiate  and  Indnstria] 
Institnte. 

Pendleton  High  School* 

Penelope  Acuemy 

Bole's  Creek  Academy  * 

Polkton  High  School 

Male  and  Female  Academy  (Jones 
County). 

Peace  Institnte 

Raleigh  Male  Academy 


St.  Augustine's  School*  .... 

St.  Mary's  School 

Ramseur  High  School 

Rod  Springs  High  School... 
Reidaville  Femue  Seminary 
High  School  ^ 


I 


Dsvid  FlowaaNiefaolMi.  A^ 
Hendenon  N.  Miller, PL D... 

Oeoar  C.  Dancy 

G.  W.Mewboni 

John  W.  Wilbom 

L.B.  Edwards 

Geo.H.Eoea.B.A 

J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt 

A.  F.  Howard 

J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Homer 

£.  F.  Eddins.  A.  B , 


A.  M.  Barretto. 


J.G.  Joyner 

Rev.  C.  M.  Morchiaon . .. 

Rer.  J.  A.  Campbell 

W.F.  Humbert 

Alex.  H.  Whit© 


James  Dinwiddle,  M.  A 

Hugh  Morson  and  C.  &  I>& . 
son. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Honter,  A.  B 

B.  Smedes,  A.  M 

D.  M.  Weatherly 

Duncan  R.McIver 

Miss  Annie  L.  Hughes 

G.  V.  TiUey . 


Aurora  Academy* I  Miss  AnnieParker 


High  School 

Rockiugham  Academy* 

University  School 

Ronda  Academy  * 

Plain  view  High  School  * 

Roxboro  Institute  * 

Rural  Hall  Academy 

Rutherford  Military  InsUtute  *. . . 

Salom  Boys'  School 

Saluda  Seminary 

Yiue  HiU  Male  Academy 
Shawboro  High  School .. 

Thompson  School 

Snow  Hill  Academy  * . . . . 


Bethel  Academy 

Southport  Collegiate  Institute  *. . 

South  River  Academy 

Statesville  Male  Acaaemy 

Summerileld  Academy  and  Bus! 
neas  Institute. 

Sunshine  Academy 

Sutherlands  Seminary 

Table  Rock  Academy  * i . . 

Taylorsville  Collegiate  Institnte. 

Trinity  High  School 

Union  Ridge  Academy 

Walnut  Cove  Institute 

Warsaw  Institute 

Whlttior  High  School 

Why  Not  Academy 

*  Stetistlcs  of  3805-06.  C^r\r\n]i 
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John  Graham. 

J.D.Rast 

William  Holmes  Davis,  A  B 

O.J.Peterson 

Jesse  B.  McLean 

W.L.Foushee 

S.  G.  Sutton  andE.  A.  Tfaoav 

W.T.R.BeIl 

J.  F.  Brower 

Miss  MaryC.  Phelps 

Prince  &  Wilson 

Miss  Catherine  S.  AlbertsoQ 

J.  A.  W.  Thompeon 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Ray,  repertiBj 
officer. 

W.H.  Phillips 

T.E.L.Lip8ic 

Miss  Annie  L.  Phillips 

Vernon  J.  HUI 

Prof.  Charles  C.  Teagoe. 


D.M.Stalling9,A.B... 

W.H.  Jones,  B.L 

Wm.Brokaw 

Rev.  J.  A.  White 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Smoot ... 
Rev.  Thos.  W.  Strowd- . 

Isham  Royal 

C.G.  Wells 

Morrison  £.  Meriam  ... 
J.  P.  Boroughs 
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W iliniuf^on '  Aldermmn's  (ICisa)  Select  School  . i  MIm  Mary  L.  Aldcman . 
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YadkinvUle  . 


Cape  Fear  Academy Rer.  Duuel  Morrelie. 

Eiiglidh  and  Claasical  School* 1  Washington  Catlett . 

School  for  Yonng  Ladies Miss  Anna  J.  Hart... 

HankinKichards  Institute Rhoden  MitobeU 

Waters  Normal  Institute Rev.  C.  S.  Brown 

Yadkinvilie  Normal  School Zeno  H.  I>ixon 


KORTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake  . . 
Grand  Forks  . 
Portland 


Aaherg  Academy  *  . . . 
St,  Kernard'a  CoUege  . 
Bratiat  Academy . . . . , 


Aastinborg 

Barnes  ville ' 

Cedar  Point I 

Cincinnati  (Clifton) 

Cincinnati  (Llddesdale 

place).  ! 

Cincinnati  (Oak  st.,  near  I 

Reading  Road).  i 

Cincinnati  (519  Main  st.).. .{ 

Cincinnati | 

Cincinnati  (16  Morris  st.)  .. 
Ciucinnati(6566ilbertave.)  , 
Cincinnati  (Walnut  Hills).! 
Cincinnati  (2643  BeUevue  i 

avo.). 
Oincinnatl    (Avondalo,  I 

Lenox  place).  j 

Cincinnati 


Grand  River  Institnte 

Friends'  Boarding  School 

St  Gregory  Preparatory  Seminary 
Academy  of  the  Sacrea  Heart . . . . 
Armstrong's    (Miss)    School   for 

Girls. 
Butler  s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . . 


Cincinnati  Collegiate  School 

Clifton  School 

Eden  Park  School  for  Girls 

Educational  luntitute 

Franklin  School 

Lupton's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 


O.H.Aaberg 

Mother  Stanislaus  Rafter.. 
Rev.  J.  lingelfltad 


R.G.McClelUnd,A.M 

Wra.L.Ashton 

Rev.  Henry  Brinkmeyw  ... 

Madame  MGarvey 

Miss  Sarah  J.  ArmstreiB£.. 

Miss  Sarah  Butler 


Rev.J.Babin,  A.B 

Miss  B.  A.  Ely,  A.  M 

Madame  Froaio 

Dr.  Alois  Schmidt 

Joseph  £.  White.  G.  L.  Srka 
Miss  Katharine  M.  Laptoa 


Mount  Auburn  Institute ,  Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller 


Cincinnati    (College    Hill 

station). 
Cincinnati  (1615  Vine  st.).. 
Cincinnati  (East  6th  st.) . . . 
Cleveland  (768-770  Euclid 

ave.). 
Cleveland   (1020   Prospect 

ave.). 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  (Will8on8t.,cor. 

Sco  ville). 
Columbus  (441  East  Town 

St.). 

Columbus  (151  East  Broad 

8t.). 

Columbus 

Columbus  (cor.  Long  and 
High  sts.i. 

Crawtis  College 

Damascus 

Dayton  (17  Third  st.,  east). 

Dajton   (cor  Ludlow  and 
Franklin  sts.). 

Dayton 

Fostoria 


Kotre  Dame  Convent  and  Academy 
Ohio  Military  Institute  * 


St  Francis  Seraphions  College 

St.  Mary's  Educational  Institute.. 
Hathaway-Browu  School 


Sister  Catherine  Aloytiai^ 

snperioress. 
Dudley  Emerson 


Rev.  Bernard  Nnrre  ... 

Sister  Marj^  Borgia 

Miss  Mary  £.  Speooer  . 


Mittleberger'8(Miss)£nglishand  , 
Classical  School.  I 

University  School 

Ureuline  Academy 


Miss  Augusta  Mittlebergtf 


Newton  M.  Anderson. 
Mother  Superior 


The  Columbus  Latin  School .. 
English  and  Classical  School . 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Thompson's  Preparatory  School. 


Crawfis  College 

Damascus  Academy 

English  Training  School  for  Boys 

and  Girls. 
Notre  Dame  Academy 


St.  Mary's  Institute  . 
Fostoria  Academy . . . 


Frank  T.  Cole,  A.  B..  LL.  B. 
Miss  Lucretia  M.  Phelps 


Sister  Mary  Yictorine . 
J.  T.  Thompson 


J.KFairchild,  A.B. 

Walter  E.Dav 

A.B.Shaockr 


Sisters  of  Kotre  Dame.. 


Charles  Eichuer .. 
ii.L.DeRan,B.S. 


'  StatisUcs  of  1895-90. 
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1540  Tho  Dalles 
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HillaboTo  College 

WMtorn  Reaerre  Academy 

St.Kary'8  School* 

Weatern  Ohio  Normal  School 

Mount  Vernon  Academy  * 

New  Hagerato wn  Academy  * 

School  fbr  Girla 

Fairfield  Union  Academy 

Poland  Union  Seminary 

Mooni  Notre  Dame  Academy. . . . 

Mount  Hope  College 

Ursullne  Academy 

Savannah  Academy 

New  Lyme  Institute 

Salem  Academy 

Springfield  Seminary 

Stenbenyille  Female  Seminary. . . 

Ursuli  no  College ■ 

Smead  Seminary* 

Umuline  Convent  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 
Urbana  UnlTcrsity 

Western  Reserve  Seminary 

The  Teachers'  Seminary 

Putnam  Seminary 

St.  Joseph  8  Academy 

Kingfitther  College 

Holy  FamilySchool 


Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 

{)etual  Help, 
bany  College 

St.  Francis  Academy 

Coqnillo  City  Academy 

Taylor  Normal  College 

La'^CreoIo  Academic  Institute 

Santiam  Acwlemy 

Mount  Angel  Academy 

Mount  Ani;ol  College  (at. Joseph's) 

St.  Joseph^a  Academy 

Bisliop  Si'ott  Academy 

Portland  Academy , 

St.  Helen's  Hall , 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Mary's  Convent 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Acjidemy 

Tillamook  Academy 


GeDrt».ClaAe.A.M... 

Frederick  W.  Ashley,  AM.. 

Bev.  Jamea  A.  Buna j 

T.A.Daviea ' 

Wm.  T.  Bland { 

J.  Howard  Brown ' 

Mrs.  Sunnel  Mathewv. 

C.C.  Webb ^ 

Walter  Houston 

Sister  Agnes  Aloysia»  sapehar 

John  Bxudy  Bowman 

Sister  M.  Gabriel 

M.  D.  Oswalt  and  G.  M.  Jokt 
ston.  4 

J.  Tuckerman,  A.  IL.  Ph.  D.  .. 

Clair  W.  Fretz 

Elizabeth  H.  Talcott | 

Miss  M.  J.  Stewart J 

Mother  Lignoir \ 

Misses  Smead 

Sister  M.  Aloyaiaa,  sapenor..] 

Rev.  John  Whitehead,  pre«^  I 

dent. 
Bev.  T.  H.  Armstrenic,  '^^  ^  ' 

Theo.  Mees«  president | 

Mrs.  Helen  BnckingttfmC^iJ 


Sister  Mary  Panla 

J.  T.  House 

Kt.  Rev.  Theo.  Meesehsert  . 


Sister  M.  Placida — 

Wallace  Howe  Lee,  A  M  ..  - 1 

Sister  Mary  Cupertino -i 

Marvin  O.  Hawkins J 

O.M.Gardner 

A.  M.  Sanders J 

S.  ARandle — i 

Mother  M.  Bernardine.  C  S.  B 
Rev.  P.  F.  PUcidus.  O-  &  B  - - 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus 

J.W.Hm,M.D 

8.R.Johnston  and  J.R.Wil*« 

Mary  B.  Rodney 

Sister  M.  John  Baptist.. 

Brother  Lucius 

Sister  M.  Celestine 

Sister  Mary  Matthew.... 
Joseph  SoheU 


*  Statistics  ofl895-96 
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Table  43,—Stati8tic$  of  private  high  •chooU,  endotced  aeademiet^ 


I       State  and  post-otlioe. 


Namo. 


PrincipaL 


PENNSXT-VANIA, 


1542 
VoU 
1514 
1515 
1540 
1547 

154H 
1549 
1550 

1551  I 

1552  I 
1653  i 

1554  \ 
1555 

1656 
1557 
1608 
1559 
1560 

1561 
1562 
1563 
1564 
15<i5 
15<>6 
1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
167J 
1672 
1573 
1574 
1675 
157,6 
1677 
1578 

1579 

1680 

1681 

1682  I 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 
1587 
1688  i 
1589 
1690 

1591  I. 

1592  I 
1693 
1694  I 
1696  I 


Academia 

AlU  k(lu  iiy  (214  Vorthave.) 

AiubltT 

ArmjiKb 

Barkeyvill© 

Bc4»\  er 


Beatty 

Bedford 

Bethlehem 

Bimiiughura 

Broad  beads  ville  . 
Bryn  Mawr 


Buckingham  . 
BuBtleton 


Canonsburg  ... 
ChauiberHburg. 

C'hester 

Columbia 

Dau1A8CU8 


Tnacarora  Academy 

Park  Institute 

Sunny  tide  School... 
Armagh  Academy" 


Darlington 

Dayton 

Dry  Kun 

Ea«t<m 

do 

Eau  ('laire 

Elders  Kidge 

Erie 

Factory  ville 

Fredericksburg 

Fredonia 

Freeburg 

Germantown  (Caulker  et.>. 

Germantown 

....do 

Glenville 

Greensburg 


Harrisburg , 

do 

Hazleton 

Hawthorn 

Hickory , 

HoUidaysburg . . 
Huntingdon ..... 

Jameetown 

Jenkintown 

Kennott  Square. . 

Kittanning 

Lancaster , 


....do 

Ligonler 

Littleiitown 

London  Grove . 
Lorretto 


Barkey  ville  Academy I 

Beaver  College  and  Muaical  In-  i 
stitute.  I 

St.  Xavier's  Academy 

Bedford  Claasical  School 

Moravian  Parochial  School ' 

Mountain  Seminary i 

Fair\-ie w  Academr 

Baldwin's  (Miss)  School  Prepara- 
tory to  Brm  Mawr  College. 

Hug^esian  J*ree  School I 

St.  Luke's  Boarding  School  for  | 
Boys.  I 

Jefferson  Academy 

Chambersburg  Academy 

Chester  Academy 

St.  Peter's  Convent 

Union  Academy  and  Commercial 
Institute.  * 

Greersburg  Academy 

Dayton  Union  Academy 

Dry  Run  Institute 

Easton  Academy 

Lerch's  School 

Eau  Claire  Academy* 

Elder's  Kidge  Academy 

St.  Benedict  8  Academy 

Keystone  Academy 

Schuylkill  Seminary 

Fredonia  Institute 

Freeburg  Academy 

Friends'  School 

Germantown  Academy 

The  Stevens  School , 

Glenville  Academy 

Greensburg  Academy I 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Harrisburg  Academy , 

Tomkinson's  (Miss)  school 

Hazleton  Seminary , 

West  MiUvillo  Academy 

Hickory  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Juniata  College 


Theo.D.Cnlp [ 

Levi  Ladden,  Ph.D 

Miss  S.  A.  Knight 4 

C.  A.  Campbell ' 

W.C.Myers ! 

Bev.  N.  H.  Holmea.  D.  D 


Sister  Inez 

C.V.Smitb,A.M 

Albert  G.  Rao,  B.  S 

MissK.J.Davia 

B.T.Knnkle,  A.M 

Mlaa  Florence  B.  B«ldwi>  . 


Cynthia  Doaae 

Charles  H.  Stroot. 


R.H.Meloy.A.M  

M.  R.  Alexand«-.  ▲.  M 

George  GUbert^  M.  B - 

Sister  M.Flavia 

Harry  Eugene  Coomha,  A.1I 


C.  A.  Simonton.  M.  &  O . 

H.  U.  Davis,  A.  B 

A.A.Killiaii,A.B 

Samuel  B.  Park,  A. K. . . 

Charles  H.Lereii 

G.W.RobertMn. 


Jamestown  Seminary 

Abington  Friends'  School. 

Martin  Academy 

Kittann  ing  Academy 

School  for  Girls 


The  Yeat«8  Institute 

Ligonier  Classical  Institute 

EdffeHill  Academy...! 

Friends' School* 

Mount  Aloysius  Academy  * 

*  Statistics  of  1895-06. 


Rev.N.B.KeUT,A.lC 

Sister  H.  Boni&ce -. 

Rev.  Elkanah  HuBey .  A.  X . . 

Rev.  W.  H.  Kindt,  A-  X 

S.H.Mmer,  A.M ^ 

Geo.  W.  Walbom,  M.  S 

Davis  H.  Forsyth - 

William  Kersbaw.  Pk.  D— ^ 
Mrs.  J.  Frederie  Diipps.._- 

B.M.Stabl rr. 

J.  C.  Hock.  A.  M.,  Pk-P ^ 

Mother  Mary  Joaepkiae  .-^ 

Jacob  F.  Seller — 

Miss  Martba  M.  Xomk^«^ 

Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Jack ^ 

Robert  M.  Offtitt,  A.  B ...-, 

H.B.Mc£lr«« 

Mrs.  R.  &  Hitohooek... 
L  Harvey  BmmbangK 

president. 

Bev.  Joe.  L.  Hunter m 

LoniA  B.  Ambler 

Bdgar  Stinaon,  kI.Se. 
Rev.  Robert  Bara«r... 
Mrs.  Emma  Jerooie 

wood. 

M,  R.  Hooper.  M.  A . 

Rev.  £.  H.  Dickimoa...... 

Rev.  Walter  E.  KxvInk  A. J 
Jane  B.  Rnshmoxe .... 

Sisters  of  Macj 
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Stato  and  post-office. 


Nftme. 


PrixieipdL 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 


1598 
1599 
1600 


1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 


1596  Loretto 

1597  Mc Alevya  Fort 

McDonald 

MeSherryatovm 

Media    (Washington   and 

Gayley  sts.) 

Media 

do 

Mercersburg 

Mifflintown 

Monongahela 

Mount  Pleasant 


1607 
1608 

1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1C13 
1614 
1615 

1616 
1617 
1618 
1610 
1620 
1621 

1622 
1623 

I 

1624  ' 

1625  j 

1626 

1627  I 
I 
1628 

1629 

1630 

1631 

1632 

1633 

1634 

1035 

1630 


Mnrryaville  . 
Myerstown.. 


New  Bloom tield . . . 

Now  Lebanon 

Newtown 

Newtown  Square . 

Northeast 

North  Hope 

North  Wales 


Oakland . 
Ogontz  .. 

Oley 

Oxford. 


Pennsburg  

Philadelphia  (1324  Locost 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (401 S.  22d  st.) . 
Philadolphia  (Chestnut 
Hill). 

Philadelphia  (701 N.  Broad 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (1408  N.  Broad 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (4112  Spruce 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (4315  Walnut 

St.). 
Philadelphia     (15th     and 

Race  sts.). 
PhUadelphla  (140  N.  16th 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (2037  De  Lan- 

cey  place). 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  (410  S.  Chest- 
nut st.). 

Philadelphia  (921  Bain- 
brldge  st.). 

Philadelphia  (2011  De  Lan- 
cey  place). 

Philadelphia  (2100  S.  C3ol- 


lece  ave.) 
'hifad  •   •  • 


Philadelphia  (Chestnut 
HiU). 


St.  Francis  College 

Stone  Valloy  Academy  . 

Ingleside  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy .. 
Friends^  Select  School .. 


Gray  sdale  Academy 

Media  Academy 

Mercersburs  College 

Mifflin  Academy 

Monongahela  Academy  * 

Western  Pennsylvania  Classical 
and  Scientific  Institute. 

Laird  Institute • 

Albright  Collegiate  Institute 


Bloomfield  Academy 

McEl wain  Institute 

George  School 

Newtown  Friends'  School 

St.  Mary's  Ck>llego 

North  Washington  Academy 

North  Wales  Academy  and  School 
of  Business. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Cheltenham  Academy 

Oley  Academy 

Oxford  Academy 

Perkiomen  Seminary 

Academv  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Blight's  School  for  Boys  * 


Comegys'  (Mrs.)  and  Bell's  (Miss) 
English,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  School. 

Eastbum  Academy* 


English. 

•   •  JOl. 


French,    and    German 

School. 
French  and  English  Boarding  and 

Day  School  for  Young  Ladlee. 
French  and  English  Home  School  * 


Friends'  Contral  School 

Friends'  Select  School 

Gibson's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls.. 
Girard  College  for  Orphans.... 

Hamilton  School  * 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth  *  .  - 
Agnes  Irwin's  School 


Lutheran  School  for  Girls  of  tiie 

Mary  J.  Drexel  Home. 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy . 


Brother  Angelua,  prenieit- 

V.  A.  Green 

W.  D.  Gamble.  A.  B 

Mother  M.  Ignatius •- 

Emma  Fell  Paxson 


Miss  Mary  E.  WilUamseB  ... 

Charles  W.Stuart 

William  Mann  Irvine,  PkP 

J.  Harry  Dvsinger 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Sooti 

H.C.  Dixon 


JohnR.  Steeves 

C.  A.  Bowman,  A.  M., 
president. 

Harry  C.Mohn 

J.  S.  Fruit,  B.S 

Goo.  L.  Maris,  A.M.. 
Alice  Piatt  WiUitts  . 

Aug.  Dooper 

C.  E.  Wortman,  A.  B. 
S.U.  Brunner 


Ph.P 


Sister  of  Mercy 

John  C.Rice 

Howard  Mitman 

WiUard  P.  Jessup 

Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  A.  M 

Dr.  William  H.  IGapp,  he*^ 
master. 

Wm.S.BHght,ir 

Mrs.  Comegys,  Miss  BeH 


George  Eastbum,  Ph.  D... 
Miss  E.  Hatton  Marshall.- 

Miss  E.  F.  Gordon 

Mme.  H.  V.  F.  Clerc 


Wm.  W.  Birdsall  and  Absh 

Shoemaker. 
J.  Henry  Bartlett 


Miss  Margaret  S.  GibMB  — 

Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph-  I* 

LL.D. 
Le  Roy  Bliss  Peackham 


Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Coppin. 

Sophy  Dallas  Irwin 

Rev.  C.Goedel 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph... 


'  StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 
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PrincipAL 


1637 

1638 

1639 

1610 

1611 

1642 
1643 

1644 
1645 

1646 
1647 

1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1057 

1658  I 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 

1677 
1678 


1679 
1680 


1681 


PBNNSTLVANIA— continned. 
Philadelphia  (4046  Walnnt 

St.). 

Philadelphia   (N.   E.  oor. 

18th  and  Chestnat  sts.). 

Philadelphia  (2101  Spnioe 

Bt.). 

Philadelphia  (1602   Green 

at.). 
Philadelphia  (2045  Walnut 

8t.). 

Philadelphia 

Pitt^burs  (5th  ave.  and 
Craig  St.). 

Pittsburg 

Pittsbarg  (Ross  and  Dia- 
mond sts.). 

Pittsburg  (Shady  Side) . . . . 

Pittsburg  (East  Liberty, 
6106  Pa.  ave.). 

Pittsburg 

Pleasant  Mount 

Pot  ts  to  wn 

Prospect 


Reldsburg 

Rimersburg 

Rose  Point 

Saltsburg 

Scran ton 

do 

do 

Sharon 

Stcwartstown  .. 

Sugargrove 

Torresdale 

Toughkenamon. 

Towanda 

Washington  — 

do 

Waterford 

Westchester 


do 

West  Newton.. 
West  Sunbury. 

Wesltown 

Wilkesbarre.  - . 

.....do 

do 

Willlamsport  - . 


Wynooto  . 
York 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

East  Greenwich , 

Pawtucket    (36   Fountain 

St.). 

Providence  (68  Snow  St.)  . 


Pennsylvania  Schcxd  for  Girls  * . . . 

Bittenhouae  Academy  * 

Walton-  Wellesley  School 

West  Green  Street  Institute 


Elisabeth  A.  Reinboth.. 


K.    Lodvig. 


West  Walnut  Street  Seminary  *  . . 


William  Penn  CJharter  School 

Alinda      College      Preparatory 
School. 

Bishop  Bowman  Institute 

Pittsburg  Academy 


De  BennevUle 

A.  M..  Ph.D. 
Dr.  and  Mra.  Jam«8  R.  Du- 

forth. 
Mias  Martha  Laird 


Mrs.  Henrietta  Knts. 


Richard  M.  Jonea.  LL.  D.. 
Miss  Ella  Gordon  Stuart.. 


Rev.  Robert  John  Coaler,  D.  D 
J.  Warren  Lytle 


Shady  Side  Academy 

Thurston  Preparatory  School. 


Ursuline  Young  Ladies' Academy 

Pleasant  Mount  Academy 

The  Hill  School 

Prospect  Kormal  and  CUasaioal 

Academy.* 

Reidln8titute*.r. 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute 

Rose  Point  Academy* 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

St.  Cecilian  Academy 

St.  Thomas  College 

School  of  the  LacKawanna 

HaU  Institute  * ! 

English  and  Classical  Institute. . . ' 

Sugargrove  Seminary* i 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Cope's  Private  School 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute. 

Trinity  Hall 

Washington  Female  Seminary  *  .. 

Waterford  Academy : 

Darlington  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies.  | 

Friends' School* ; 

West  Kewton  Academy ' 

West  Sunbury  Academy 

Wostto wn  Boarding  School , 

Harnr  Hillman  AcMcmy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Wilkes-Barre  Female  Institute. . . 
Willlamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 


Chelton  Hills  School 

York  Collegiate  Institute. 


W.  R.  Crabbe,  Ph.  D 

Misa  Alice  M.  Thurston. 


Madame  Marie  Ursula. 

J.  BLKennedy 

John  Meigs,  Ph.  I> 

M.M.Rodgera 


(3eo.  Ballentine,  A.  M 

W.  L.  Smith,  A.  B 

Rev.  James  S.  Kitten 

A.W.WUsonJr 

Mother  Mary 

Rev.  D.  J.  MaoGoldiick..  . 
Rev.  Thos.  M.  Caxrn,  LL.  P 

C.A.GUbert 

D.C.  Weller 

R.J.White 

Madame  Keller 

HannaM.  Cope 

Edwin  E.  Qulnlaii,  A.M 

W.  W.  Smith,  rector 

Miss  Nancy  Sherrard 

J.d  Spencer 

Richard  Darlington 


Frances  B.  Stevenson 

Rev.  J.  C.  Meloy,  D.  D 

HughNevln 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham 

H.  C.Davis,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  R.  A.  McAndrew 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Rockwell  • 
Rev.  E.  J.  Gray,  D.  D^  pfssi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Heaooek 

E.  T.  Jefiers 


East  Greenwich  Academy Rey.FrancisD.Blakealee.DJP 

English  and  CTlassical  School Charles  A.  Cole 


do Charles  B.  Gofl;  Ph-  D..  sj 

1      Howard  M.  Rice,  A.  il. 
*  StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 
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150,000 
10.000 


1644 
1645 

1646 
1647 

1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 

1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 


1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 

1677 


105,000!  1678 


57.000  1679 
6,000  1680 


100,000  1681 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  private  high  aokooU,  endotced  academit^,  •ctimnwvi. 


1 


State  and  post-oflloe. 


Ifame. 


Principal. 


16S2 


1683 

1084 


1685 


1680 
1687 


1688 
1689 


1690 
1681 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 


1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1700 
1707 
1708 

1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 

1715 
1716 

1717 
1718 
1719 

1720 
1721 


1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 


RHODE  ISLAND— contlnned. 
Providence  (Elmhurst)  — 


Providence 

Providence  (119  Franklin 

Bt.). 

Providence  (59  An;joll  at.) 

Providence  (Claverick  st.). 
Providence  (15  Greene  at.) 


Providence  (280  Benefitst.) 
Providence  (26  Cabot  at.)  . 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Aiken  

Anderson 

liatesbnrg 

Boanfort 

Charleston 

....do 

Charleston  (38  Coming  st.) . . 

Charleston 

....do 

Charleston  (Broad  st.) 

Charleston  (47  Meeting  st.) 
Charleston  (141  Mooting et.) 
Charleston  (272Moeting8t.) 

Chester 

Clinton 

Cokesbnry 

Columbia 

Conway 

Frogmore 


Gaflfney.... 
nartsviUo  . 

Jordan 

Lexington  . 
Manning... 
do..!... 


Reedy  Creek  . 
ReidviUe  ..... 


do.. 

Sumter  . 
do.. 


TValhalla  .... 
TVilliamston . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Bumside  ... 

Canton 

Scotland.... 
Sionx  Falls . 

do 

Stnrgis 

AVessington. 


Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Friends'  School 

La  SaUe  Academy 


The  Lincoln  School. 


Sarah  Jonos 


Angnstine  Jonea  . 
Brother  Peter 


St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy — 
School  for  Young  Ladies 


.do. 


Wheeler's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 


Aiken  Institnto , 

Patrick  Military  Institute 

Bj  te 

H  B 

A  <adyof  Meroy.. 

CI  5  Seminary 

G  Private  School 

H  arleaton ; 

Tl  py  Academy 

Si  nasical  School . 

Si  ivato  School . . . 

U  

Y^^^^ ,  ^hool* 

Brainerd  Institute 

Thorn  well  Orphanage 

Cokesbnry  Conference  School  - . . 

Benedict  College 

Burroughs  High  School 

Penn    formal    and    Industrial 
School. 

Gaffney  Seminary  * 

Welch  Neck  Hig^  School* 

Jordan  Academy 

Lexington  Classical  Institute ... 

Manning  Academy 

Manning  Collegiate  Institute. . . . 


Dothan  High  School 

Keidville  Female  College . 


Beidvillo  Male  High  School . 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Sumter  Institute 


McCollough'8  (Miss)  School . 
Williamston  Male  Academy . 


Ward  Academy 

Augnstana  College 

Scotland  Academy 

AU  Saints'  School 

Sioux  Falls  University 

St.  Martin's  Academy 

Wessington  Springs  Seminary, . 

*  Statistic*  of  149S-96.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  . 
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Miss  Ednah  G.  Bowen,  '^s-. 

Margaret  Oilman. 

Sister  M.FidoUs 

Mrs.  Annio  F.  Fielaon,  Mi>j 

Harriet  R.  Chase. 

Miss  Irene  Sanicwftka 

Miss  Mary  C.  Whcder 


L.W.Dick 

John  B.  Patrick 

D.  W.  Daniel,  A.  B 

G  ~         \ 

Si 

M 

M  .  Gibl^ 

V  [ 

C  LdBia»>: 

T\  

M 
\\ 

M 

John  S.  Marnuta 

Rev.  Wm.P.Jacoba,  D.D 

Rev.  J.  B.  Game,  A.  M 

A.C.Osbom 

Wm.A.Dagnall 

Miss  E.  Murray 

W.F.Mc  Arthur  and  R.O-L«« ' 

A.  Pointdexter  Taylor 

Gist  Gee 

O.D.Seay 

Mrs.  E.  C;.  Alsbrook 

E.  J.  Browne 


S.H.McGhee 

D.  Balharrie  Simpson.  H  A- 
B.S. 

Geo.Brigra 

Sitter  M.  Loreito  . 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Browne.  Mis*  t  T 

Miss  eTh.  McColhmgli 

G.S.Goodgion 


Mrs.  Olivia  Herron •? 

Anthony  G.  Tuve 

Calvin  H.  French,  A.  B 
Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody 
Alftrod  B.  Price,       " 
Mother  Angela . 
J.G.Balnl 


■on T 

e J 

h,A.B - 

oabody 

A.M J 
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Table  43. — StaiisHc$  of  private  high  BohooU,  endowed  academiss,  afntiMrv'. 


State  and  post-offloe. 


Name. 


PrincipaL 


TBNNESSBB. 


1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736 

1737 

17M8 

1739  I 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 


Alanio. 


Athens  

Atoka 

Bellbuckle 

Big  Sandy 

Bloomingdale.. 

Bluff  City 

Bryeon 

Butlor 

Camden 

CampboUavllle. 

Carlock 

Carthage 

Cedar  Hill 

CVnterville  — 
Chattanooga... 


Alamo  Male 

emy.  * 
A 
S 
\^ 
B 
£ 
Z 
B 
B 
B 
C 
B 
G 
C 
C 
C 


and  Female  Acad- 


J.  O.  Brown  . 


bool . 


»r  Yoong 


L.  L.  BL  Carloc  k ,  D.  D . . . 

R.£.Robi8on 

W.RWebb 

JohnT.HiU 

Joseph  H.  Ketxon.  A.  M . 

J.  J.  Walford,  A-  B 

Thomas  C.  Toaii£ 

Jaa.H.  Smith 

I.  Wirt  Evans 

R.  L.Kimbrongh 

H,F.KInser 

Geo.  B.  WUlijunaon 

J.  W.L.  Greene 

R.S.Ballow 

John  L.  Cooper,  ▲.!£... 


1745 
1746 
1747 

1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 


I  Chattanooga  (427 High  at.). 

!  Chattanooga 

j  Chuckey  City 

I  aark8ville  (526 Madison 8t.) 

i  Cleveland 

;  Clifton 

Cloverdale 

I  Columbia 

I  Coruersville 

I  Culleoka 

I  Cumberland  City 

Dayton 

'  Decaturville 

Dover 

'  Doyle 

Dresden 

I  Duck  River 


1762  I  Evonsville. 


1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 

1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 


1  Ewing 

'  Favetteville 

...;.do 

Franklin 

Friend8\'ille 

Grand  Junction  .. 

Grandview 

Grassy  Cove 

Graysville 

Henderson 

Hilharo 

Hollow  Rock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Kingston  Springs. 

Kuoxville , 

....do 

....do 

Kyle's  Ford 

Lascassas 


English  and  Classical  School . . 

University  School  * 

Wesleyaa  Academy* 

Clarksville  Female  Academy . 

Centenarv  Female  College 

Clifton  Masonic  Academy 

Cloverdale  Seminary 

Columbia  Institute  * 

Prosby terial  Institute 

Culleoka  Academy 

Cumberland  City  Academy... 

Dayton  University 

Decaturville  High  School*  ... 

Fort  Donnelson  Academy 

Doyle  College 

High  School 

Shady  Grove  Institute 


±'»»^^*^»»aa i^nscassas  Hlg] 

Lawson I  Holoston  InsUi 


Tennessee  Valley  Baptist  Insti- 
tute. 

Ewing  and  Jefferson  College 

Dick  White  CoUege 

Fayetteville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Franklin  Male  Hieh  School 

Friends ville  Acaoemy 

Male  and  Female  Institute 

Grandview  Kormal  Institute 

Grassy  Cove  Academy 

Graysville  Academy 

Jackson  District  High  School  . . . 

Fiske  Academy 

West  Tennessee  Seminary  * 

Lane  College 

Pryor  Trauiing  School . 

Sam  Houston  Academy 

Vanderbilt  Preparatory  Academy . 
Baker-Himel  University  School . . 


Knoxville  Classical  School  * 

Lee's  (Miss)  Fifth  Avenue  School' 

Blackwater  Seminary* 

Lascassas  High  School  * , 


tute. . 


Misses  Duval 

J.  RoyBaylor.  B.  A.,  B.  Lei . 

H.F.Ketron 

H.  W.  Browder,  ▲.  M 

J.  A.  Stubblefield 

G.  W.  Boucher,  B.  8 

W.A.Bell 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Shoap,  D.  D 

R.D.HaU .V. 

John  P.  Graham 

J.  H.  Bayer  and  A.  J.  McCot 

W.  E.  Rogers,  A.  B 

J.N.  Ruddle 

Jesse  Morgan 

Professor  Jonee 

Miss  M.  Chiles 

T.  H.  Caraway  and  J.  M.  Par 

rish. 
I.  N.Odom 

Rev.J.C.Ritter  

Z.T.Dake 

George  C.  Simmons 

Z.A.MoConioo 

J.H.Moore,  AB 

W.R.LeweIlen 

Henry  W.  Webb,  A  B 

T.J.Miles,AB 

W.T.BUnd 

Bennett  &  Williams  

S.D.Bilyen 

Jerry  Cole,  Ph.  D 

Rer.R. T.Brown 

J.  R.  Hunter 

H.R.GiUiam 

RufusJ.Clark 

Lewis  M.  G.  Baker,  M.  A. :  0 
M.HimeL 

C.Morris 

Miss  Ida  M.Lee 

F.R.  Anderson 

Enoch  Winders 

R.H.Freeland 


'  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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LE  43. — Siati8tic8  of  private  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  teminarie* 


post-offioo. 

Name. 

Principal. 

t 

9 

3                        1 

— continaed. 

Cumberland  Unirerslty  Annex. . . 
Hillsboro  Hi?h  School 

B.S.Fo8tcr     ..•••...•..• 

k 

James  E.  Scobey 

J.  A.  Mount 

BaptUt  Male  and  Female  College* 

Haynee-McLean  School 

Loudon  Seminary* 

W.  W  McLean  -  K  J  Mcaebxsi 

J.C.Reid 

Lynchburg  Normal  Academy 

w  allaoe  Trainin  s  Sobool  * 

W.  W.  Templeton 

McTyeire  Institate 

Jo<ihua,  H,  HarTi**on        .  . 

ille 

MoLemoresTillo  Collegiate  Inati* 

tnte. 
McFerrIn  Colle<'t5 

T.  W.  Salt,  Ph.  D-,  and  L.  5. 

MitchelJ,A.M. 
Arthur  S.  Ramaev 

lis 

Rose  Iligh  Schw)l  * 

Davis  &  James  .   .          .... 

Freedmen  Normal  Institute* 

Maryville  Normal  and  Prepara. 

tory  School. 
St.  Mary's  School 

L.  H-  Oamer 

D-  R.  ITnwnrth  . .    . 

6  Poplar  8t.) .. 

Sister  Superior . . 

University  School 

E.8.  Werts;  J.  W.  S.Khea  .. 

Middleton  Hish  School 

L.E.Wood    ...     . 

Fairmount  Collese 

Miss  S.  P.  Du  Boa©.  A-  M 

W.A.Caldwell 

t 

Mount  Juliet  High  School 

Howard  Institute 

kant 

James  A.  Bootick 

on 

Mount  Vernon  Academy  * 

Mulberry  Training  School 

Dyorsburg  District  High  School*. 
Mnrfrecsboro  Academy 

S.J.Parks 

R.H.  Peoples 

R.L.Tavlor 

0 

C.  C.  Crittenden  .   . . 

Bascobol  College  for  Young  Ladies 
Montgomery  BoU  Academy 

St.  Bernard's  Academy  * 

H.  6.  Lamar,  president 

S.M.D.  Clark 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

28    Academy 
th  and  North 

St.  Cecilia's  Academv 

Mother  Augusta. ..... 

St  Joflot>h*fl  Aofldemv         .•«•...•• 

P.  J.  Qleeson.  V.  Q 

XT oivcraitv  School    .   .•..«•••••••• 

Clarence  B.  W  aUacc 

Now  MarKot  Academy 

Francis  A.  Penland 

Orlinda  Normal  Academy 

Ottwav  ColleiFO  ......      .     ...... 

William  McNceley 

O  M.Duf^ar 

Salem  Academy  * 

J.R,  Rass 

Parrottsville  Academy 

R.  P.  Driskill 

e 

Pigeon  Forge  Academy  * 

W.  W.  Matney 

W.  I.  Harper;  A.  F.  Smith  - 

)W" 

Pleasant  View  Training  School*. 
Hiffh  School" 

J.  W.  Jam'erson 

McMinn  Acadfiniy  ^^ , 

Leslie  Walker. . . 

Swift  Memorial  Institute 

St.  Clair  Academy 

W.  H.  Franklin,  A.M 

Geo.  L.Wolfe 

AVoodland  Academ v * 

Prof.  A.  E.  Handley 

J.  0.  Ecklea,  D.  I>        

Mnmhv  Colleffo.^^r -,-r-T 

Dixon  Academy  * 

Charles  W.  Jerome... 

TJnivGraitv  Sc£iooi 

C,  N.  Dickinson 

Smyrna  Fitting  School. .......... 

James  A.  Robins            

Southside  Preparatory  School 

Sweetwater  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Tazewell  College -. 

Perry  L.  Hamed 

W.D.Powell 

Charles  F.  Kelley 

Male  and  l'"'emale  Academy 

Obion  College 

H.B.Wren 

James  C.  Reid 

Union  City  Training  School*  .... 
Viola  Normal  School 

D.  A .  WilliAiTTif  . 

C.J.Denton 

"Walter  Hill  Hiffh  School 

J.  R.  Bass 

Roane  Colleira 

J.  P.  Griffitts,  D.  So.,  Ph.  P 

Willlston  Academy 

J.  T.  Roberta 

Woodbury  Academy 

E.  J.  Lehmaun 

•Statistics  of  1895-96. 
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Table  43. — Siaiisiios  of  private  high  $chool$,  endowed  ao€id^w^e$f 


State  and  post-offioe. 


Kame. 


PrindiML 


1842 
184:{ 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

1859 
1860 
1801 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 

1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1895 


TEXAS. 

Abileue 

ArliDgtou 

Aastin 

....do 

do 

....do 

Beckville 

Belton 

Bonham  

do 

Brenham 

do 

Brownsville 

BiiHaloGap 

Burleaou 

Castroville 

Clebarno 

Commerce 

Cor]>ufl  Christi... 

Crowell 

Dallas 

Decatur 

Deuison 

Detroit 

Eddy 

Ferris 

Forney 

Fort  Worth 

do 

Galveston 

do 

Grandvlew 

Greenwood 

Henderson 

Hillsboro 

Ja^-ksonville 

Jasi>er  .....* 

Laredo 

....do 

Marshall 

....do 

Midlothian 

Minden 

Monnt  Sylvan  . . . 
Newton 

Omen 

Overton 

Paris 

...do 

Patroon 

Peaster 

Pilot  Point 

Plalnview 

Kanger 


Simmons  College* Geo.  O.  Thatcher 

Arlington  College L.  M.  Hammond 

St.  Mary's  Academy !  Sister  Superior 

Bickler  Academy Jacob  Bciokler,  A.M 

Stuart's  Seminary ,  Sev.  J .  M.  Purcell,  M.  A  . 

TiUoteon  College j  Marshall  R.  QaJnM 

Hewitt  Institute B.C.Odom 

Belton  Male  Academy Chas.  H.  Wedemerer,  A.U 

Carlton  College Chas.Carlton .\ 

Masonic  Female  Institute* J.  B.  Lyle 

Blinn  Memorial  College Rev.  C*  Crbantke 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College '  O.  W.  Hartmann,  pre«idat 

St.  Joseph's  School Sister  Chevrier,  O.  M.I... . 

Buffalo  Gap  College '  John  Collier,  D.  D 

Red  Oak  Academy L.  C.  Collier.  X.  M 

Divine  Providence  Academy ;  Mother  M.  Florence 

Irving  Select  School  for  Xonng     Peyton  Irving,  sr 
Ladies.* 

EaHt  Texas  Normal  College 

Corpus  Christi  Female  College  . . . 

('rowell  College 

Central  Academy 

Decatur  Baptist  College* 

Harshaw's  Academv 

Detroit  Normal  College 

Eddy  Literary  and  t^entiflo  In- 
stitute. 

Ferris  Institute 

Lewis  Academy 

St.  Ignatius  Academy 

Watson's  (Miss)  Select  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Ursuline  Convent 


W.L.Mayo 

J.D.Meredith 

R  R  Blankenship 

Waldemar  MaloolrasoB . 

A.  J.  Emerson,  D.D 

George  L.  Harshaw 

CaseKose 

J.M.Bedichek 


Grandvlew  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Greenwood  Male  and  Female  Col 

lege. 

Henderson  Normal  Institnte M.  M.  Dnpre  . 

Patterson  Institute  * W.  A.  Patterson  . 

Alexander  Collocate  Institute  ...   E.  R  Williams. . 
Southeast  Texas  Male  and  Female    J.  H.  C.  Gardner  . 

College. 
LaredoSeminary ,  Miss  N.B.  Holding 


A.C.Spoer 

B.  C.Lewis 

Sister  Louise 

MiasL.  G.Watson 

SiaterMary 

Mother  Mary  Joseph,  sapen 
oreas. 

J.  £.  Garrison • 

Charles  S.  Garrison 


Ursuline  Academy 

Bishop  College 

Masonic  Female  Institute 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Rock  Hill  Institute , 

Rose  Dale  High  School 

W.  H.  Ford  Male  and  Female 

College.* 

Summer  Hill  School 

Hubbard  College- Academy 

East  Side  Boys^  School  * 

Paris  Female  College 

Patroon  College 

Peaster  College* 

Franklin  College 

Llano  Estacado  Male  and  Female 

Institute. 
Ranger  Baptist  Academy  • 


Sister  St.  Paul . 

N.  Wolverton,  president . 

W.D.  Allen 

A.  E,  Hall 

G.  I.  Watkins,  A.  M 

J.S.Magee 

WalkerDe  Witt 


A.W.Orr 

J.N.Huff 

J.  P.  Downer 

T.J.Sime 

R.  H.  Bonhom,  A.  B . 

RL.  Davis 

T.B.  Peters,  A.M... 
A.BmBbwger 


R  W.  Richardson . 


*  SUtistics  of  1895-96. 
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«lJgiOU8 

oiGinina- 
Uon. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
stract 
ors. 

29 
24 

0 
12 

0 
24 

iS 
'I 

3? 

2:^ 

10 

40 

30 

0 

0 

118 
0 
21 
33 
43 
28 
20 
28 

^}? 

0 

1 

18 

0 

54 
68 

30 
32 
15 
64 

5 
0 
39 
0 
17 
20 
30 
10 

35 
10 
30 
0 
26 
11 
30 
18 

15 

16 
131 

100 

• 

11 

'I 
90 
30 
80 
18 

25 
^1 

Stud 

entfl 

• 

\  i 

ii 

\  i 

i  i 

5    '  |Zi 

Number  of  volumes  in  library. 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 

1 

6 

4 

5 

28 

26 

150 

5 

39 

17 

14 

27 

50 

60 

13 

3 

0 

42 

IS 

24 
51 

1 

30 
22 
25 
36 

113 
11 
38 
13 
15 
50 

53 

0 
27 

0 
62 
40 

2? 

0 

63 

13 

30 

140 

28 

0 

0 

28 

10 
27 
32 

9,90 

91 

9il 

»Pt 

onsect  . . 

2     2 
2     0 
0;    5 

l'     6 
1     4 

1  1 

2  2 
2     0 

2  3 

3  0 

4 

8 

i 

2,500 

*5tA  onA 

lfU9 

3 1..-- 

200     ^6,' boo'  1848 

C 

.... 

.... 

4 
4 

1844 
1845 

insect  . . 

6 

8 

6 

2 

6251        1, 500 

•esb 

\ 

6 
3 

900       25.000    1846 

1,500       50,000,  1847 

58          3  OOO!  1848 

»»« 

inject  . . 

^ 

1 

4 

0 

mBect  .. 
msect  .. 

2 

0 

6 
0 

2 
86 

8 
0 
0 
4 
4 

0 
7 
2 

1 
1 

7 

0 

4 

500,       10,000    1849 
435         8,200i  1850 
400        25  OOOi   Ifiiil 

)Ji8ect  . 

E 

"6 

"*6 

2 
4 

1,200        16,000 

200         7. 000 

1 

1852 

ith 

C 

3 

f 

2 
0 
2 

7 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

1 
2 
0 

I 
1 
1 

4 

0 

15 
2 
2 
2 

6 
0 
3 

1858 
1854 

Lui  Presb 

22 
12 

20 
5 

' 

13 
0 

4 
3 
4 

1 

4 
4 

4 
3 

.... 

2,  000       15,  000 

60,        4, 000 

1001      '^n  nnn 

1855 

tin  Presb 

1856 

C 

1857 

»nseot . . 
•nseot . . 

0 

8 

0 

36 
0 
0 
2 

0 

18 

25 

0 

2 

0 

8 
0 
0 
7 

3 

3 
1 
0 
2 

0 

0 

150 

3,000 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

5,000 

25,000 
2,000 
3,500 
1,200 

40,000 

1858 
1850 

»D8ect  -  - 

1860 

>D8ect .. 

1861 

insect . . 

i'   0 

2     2 
2     1 

6 

0 

1862 

pt 

1863 

•usect . . 



6 

2 

.... 

0 

1 

3 

20 

0 
20 

I 

9 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
4 

0 
0 
9 

2 
3 
2 

0 
0 

1 

2 
11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

1864 

•nseot .. 

1 
1 

? 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 
? 

200         2, 500 
400         3, 000 

1,200       84,000 
450i        4, 500 
500       50. 000 

1866 

•nsect . . 

22 

112 
25 

24 

107 
15 

3 

4 

4 
3 
5 

1860 

•nsect . . 
nsect . . 
C 

30 
5 
0 

'""6 

0 
8 

2 
16 

\ 

"*"6 

1 

8 

8 
0 
0 

\ 
\   \ 

3 

• 

6 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 
6 

6 

4 
0 
4 

4 

0 
0 
5 
8 
4 
0 
0 

0 
4 

0 
4 

2 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1867 
1868 
1869 

nsect . . 

0     2 
0      2 

0  3 

2      0 

1  2 

2  3 
4      1 

1  1 

2  3 

o'   e 

0.     8 

7:     9 
0      6 
2      0 
2      0 

7 

67 

0 

118 

2 

110 
85 

06 
80 

0 
85 

^0 

39 
100 
91 
80 
38 
50 
52 
30 

68 
50 
0 
30 
41 
65 
16 
64 

20 

1870 

C 

1871 

C 

nsect . . 

0 

0 
11 

0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

1. 200     800. 000 
132!        6, 000 

1872 
1873 

Lsect  .. 
nsect . . 

46     20 

24       0 
50:     53 
15     28 
61,       0 

24,     17 
20|     40 
15:     e* 
70       0 
14'    30 
15     50 
27,    60 
6      30 

4 

" 

500         5,000|  1874 

600,        4,000'  1875 
160       20,000   1876 

nsect    . 

1 
0 

3 
0 

E.  So 

50       12.000    1877 

nsect .  - 

8.000   1878 
100.000!  1ft70 

E  So 

0 
0 
6 
0 
2 

1 
0 
1 
8 
2 

29 

800 

0 
2 
0 
2 

0 
0 
8 

1 

5 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 

200       30,000    1880 

it 

Qsect 

2 

0 

900,      94,  OOOi  1881 
400 18ft2 

asect .. 

QSCCt 

3 

2 

75 
200 
250 

3,600   1883 
8,000   1884 

a sect . . 

DSCCt 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

0 
2 
n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2,000,  1886 
3,000   1886 

asect . . 
oaect . . 
Qsect 

12 
10 
0 

160 
40 
1?^ 

5 
12 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
2 

1^ 

0 
10 
8 
0 
3 
0 

8 
0 
0 

\ 

0 
2 
3 

4 

0 
0 
15 
3 
0 
1 
0 

I 

0 

4 
0 
0 

900 

250 

0 

4,500    1887 

1,000    1888 

.«iOO    IKKO 

>t 

0  4 

2  0 

1  1 

3  0 
1      0 

1      0 

70'       0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•    8 

8OO!       18.000    1890 

Qsect . . 
nsect .  - 
nsect . . 
usect . . 

pt 

38 
12 
44 
22 

15 

42 
67 
12 
52 

90 

150 
60 

400 
75 

3,500   1891 

0 

0 

4,000    1892 
10,000    1893 

3 

'      0 

1894 
'  188ft 

8,000 

D 

gitize 

dbyVj 

OC^. 
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Table  i3.—StaUstic$  of  private  high  BchooU,  endowed  aoademieSf 


State  and  poet-offioe. 


Kame. 


Princ^ial 


1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1940 
1947 
1048 
1949 


TEXAS— continaed. 


Ravenna. 
Salado... 


Bavenna  College 

Thomas  Arnold  High  School. 


San  Antonio 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Son  Marcos 

Segnin 

Sherman 

do 

....do 

South  Bend 

Sprin^town 

Sulphnr  Springs., 

Van  Alstyne 

Veals  Station.... 

Victoria 

do 

Walnut  Springs . 

Wcatherford 

do 

Whitowright.... 

Willis 

Wills  Point 


UTAH. 


Ephraim 

Logan  

Mount  Pleasant . 

Neohi 

Ogaen 

Prove. 


Academy  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Lake 

St  Mary'8  College 

San  Antonio  Academy 

San  Antonio  Female  College... 

Ursuline  Academy 

West  Texas  Military  Academy. .. 

Coronal  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Mary  Kash  College 

North  Texas  Female  College... 

Sherman  Private  School 

South  Bend  High  School 

Male  and  Fcmfue  Institute*... 

Eastman  College 

Columhia  College 

Parson's  College* 

Nazareth  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Central  College 

Texas  Female  Seminary  * 

Weatherford  College 

Grayson  College 

Male  and  Female  College* 

Yantis  Female  Institute 


F.M.GIlw<m 

S.  J.  Jonca,  A-  M.,  Ph.  D. ;  T 
J.  Witt.  A.  M. 

Mother  M.  Florence 

John  B.  Bnmeder 

W. B,  Seeloy,  A. M.,  PkD  .. 
Rev.  J.  £.  Harrison  

Mother  Magdalen 

Allan  L.  Burleson 

A.  A.  Thomas 


Sanpete  Stake  Academy 

New  Jersey  Academy 

Wasatch  Academy 

Juab  County  Stake  Academy*  . 

Weber  Stake  Academy 

Brigham  Young  Academy 


do i  Proctor  Academy. 

Salt  Lake  City ]  All  Hallows  College 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Spring%'ille  . 
VernJQ 


VERMONT. 


Bakersfield 

Barre 

Burlington 

do 

do 

do 

Chelsea 

Derby 

Essex 

Lyndon  Center 

Mclndoes  Falls 

Manchester 

Montpeller , 

New  Haven , 

North  Craftsbary.. 


Latter  Day  Saints^  College 

Rowland  flail 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute . . . 

Huugerford  Academy , 

Uintah  Stake  Academy 


Briffham  Academy... 

Goddard  Seminary 

Bishop  Hopkins  Hall 

St.  Joseph  8  Academy  * 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Vermont  Episcopal  Institute  * 

Chelsea  Academy 

Derby  Academy* 

Essex  Classical  Institute  * 

Lvndon  Institute 

Mclndoes  Falls  Academy* ... 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary . .. 

Montpelier  Seminary 

Bcem  an  Academy 

Craftsbury  Academy 

*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


J.  G.  Nash,  A.  M..  LL.  D 

Mrs.  Lucy  Kidd  Key 

J.HLeTellier 

G.A.Gray 

B.T.Frtmabarger.A.B 

H.P.£astnian 

W.T.Hanmer 

&W.  Parsons 

Mother  St.  Clair© 

L.N.Hofer 

B.L.Johnson 

Bev.  J.  a  Howard,  A.  M 

David  S.  Switxer,  piesideBt.. 

F.E.  Butler 

J.C.  Smith 

R.E.  Yantis 


N.W.Noyes 

Gertrude  M.  Samtaons 

Geo.  H.Marshall 

John  T.Miller 

L.F.Moench 

Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,M.S^M.^ 

Isaac  Huse 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Larkin 

Willard  Done,  D.  B 

Miss  Clara  Colbume,  A.  B  — 

Robert  J.  Caskey,  A.  M 

Miss  Ora  Gates 

Andrew  B.  Anderson 


C.H.  Morrill  A.B 

Arthur  W.  Peiroe,  A.  B 

Miss  Edith  M.Clark 

Brother  Charles — ! 

Mother  M.  Stanislans ! 

Henry  H.  Ross,  A.  M — 

JohnM.Comstock,A.]I 

G.A.Andrews 

Chaunoey  H.  Havden 

Fremont  L.  Pugsley 

D.  F.Andms 

E.  Herbert  Botsford.  A-  M  -  ;• 
Rev.  E.  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  IX  B 

B.M.Weld 

B.  a  Moodie«  A.  B.,  R  D 
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f  otifer  private  secondary  achoola  for  the  scholastic  year  1896-97 — Contiuuetl. 


Sec- 
>iid- 
ary 
in- 
8  tract- 
ors. 


C 

C 

mBect  . . 
E.So.. 

C 

E 

E.So  .. 

C 

tnsect . . 

•th 

•nsect  . . 
•uAect  -. 
•Dgect . . 
•nsect .. 
•nBoct . . 
in.Presb 
C... 
C... 
ith.. 
m.Proab; 
E.  So  . . 
n.s4'0t  . .  I 
nscct 
nsect 


40 

0 

0 

09 

80 

8 

0 

0 

30 

10 

35 

121 

40 

30 

0 

17 

26 

0 

60 

110 

10 

0 


G'  267 


22 


0 

0  260 
10,  23 
56  0 
50|  0 
0,  16 
921  40 
15     60 


17,  114 
64{       0 

38  65 
35  40 
15 
25 


28  30 

33|  36 

251  GO 

371  59 

273,  225 

19  77 

0  70 

52i  129 

70i  39 

24  11 

4  90 

13.  65 


59 

160 

25 

o; 

36; 

0 
13 
24! 
58 
451 
37 
29 
52 
20 
27 


18! 

6' 
36 

100, 
0       7 

58' 

60;     12 
140' 

24 
5       7 

17,     10 

4l|      0 

31     20 
101,    25 

23 


165.... 

O!      2 

166.... 

0  .... 

77,    21 
15     90 


25, 


20., 
671 
50 
88. 
40. 
1391. 
75; 

49'     10 
26       0 
7i 

72-. 
42. 


5, 
23 


0 

0 

12 

0, 

3"' 


40 


3 

8  0 
15  12 
0       0 


12 


4|  0 
9  13 
2       0 


5 
4 
3 
2 
8 
11 
0 
5 
1 
0 
3 


^     13i 

0       4| 
..I       3I 


3 
12 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

7. 

3 

0 
11 

6 

2 

0 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

41. 


200 
150 


2,000 
1,200 
600 
800 
1, 000 
1,000 


10 


4  ... 


5... 


5,000 

1,000 

300l 


400 
1,000 

100 

300 
1,100 

500 


I 


700 
29,  1,500 
40   3,500 


48 


50 


127 

200 

500 

54 

100 

9,903 

400 

5,  000 

1,600 

3,000 

400 

125 


800 

2,000 

500 


200 
174 
300 
300 
500 
100 
1,000 


100 
1,200 


$1,000,  1896 
25,000  1897 


57, 000 


12,  000, 
60,  000 


25, 000 
40,  000, 
7,000; 
60,  000 i 
70, 000 


5,000 
25, 000, 
10,  000 

5,000 
20,000 
40,  000. 

*36,*666 

30,000 
25,000 


2,000 
20.0.)0' 
10,  000 

1.000 
40.  000, 
80,  000' 

0,500 
100,  000, 
30,  000 
50.  000! 
35,  000 

8,600 

1.500 


25,000 


66,000 


40,000 


6.000 

8, 000 

30, 000 

5,000 

25,000 

90,812 

3,000 

1,000 


1898 
1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
11*09 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1920 
191^0 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1038 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
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Table  iS.—Siatistica  of  private  high  aohooUf  endowed  aoademietf  teminerk^. 


State  and  po«t^ffioe. 


NaniA. 


Priocipal. 


VBBMONT— continued. 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
19G5 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974  I 

1975  1 
1976 
1977 
1978  , 
1979 
1980  i 
1981 
1982  , 
11183  I 

1984  , 

1985  I 

1986  ' 

1987 ; 

1988  I 

1989  I 

1990  , 

1991  i 
1992 


Poacbam Caledonia  Ck>.  Grammar  School .. . 

Pooltney Troy  Conference  Academy 

Koyalton Royalton  Academy 

Rutland I  Rutland    English   and  Claaaical 

!      Inatitute. 
St.Albans ,  Congregation    de    Notre    Dame 

I      (ViUa  Barlow). 

St.  Johnsbnry St.  Johnsbnry  Academy 

Saxtona  River Vermont  Academy 

Thetford. Thetford  Academy* 


Underhill 

Waterburv  Center. 
West  Braftleboro.. 


Abingdon  .. 

Achilles  . . . . 
Alexandria . 

do 

Amherst 

Arvoiiia . 


Underbill  High  School 

Green  Mountain  Seminary* ... 
Glen  wood  Claasical  Seminary. 


Abingdon  Male  Academy  *  . 

A  cademy  of  Visitation 

Guiena  Academy 

Episcopal  High  School* .... 

Potomac  Academy 

Keumore  High  School 

Seven  Island  School 


Bedford  City Belmont  Seminary. 


do Randolph-Macon  Academy. 


Bellovue 

Berkley 

....do. 

Berry  vllle 

Blackstone 

....do 

Black  Walnut.... 

Bod  Air 

Bowling  Green  . . . 

Burke  vllle 

....do 

Charlottesville. . . . 

Chase  City 

Chester 

Churchland 

Covesville 

Danville 

Dayton 

Farnhaoi 

Fauquier  Springs. 

Floya 

Fort  Defiance 

Franklin 


al. 


Belleme  High  School 

Berkley  Military  Institute 

Rylanu  Institute  * 

Berry^ille  Home  School  * 

Blackstone  Female  Institute  . 

Hoge  Academy 

Cluster  Springs  High  School  * . 

Bon  Air  School 

Southern  Seminary 

Ingleside  Seminary 

South  Side  Female  Institute.. 
Piedmont  Female  Institute  *. . 

South  Side  Academy 

Shirley  Seminary 

Churchland  Academy 

Cove  Academy* 

Danville  Military  Academy — 

Shenandoah  Insatnte 

Farnham  Male  Academy 

Bethel  Military  Academy 

Oxford  Academy 

Au^tasta  Military  Academy — 

Franklin  Academy , 

Franklin  Female  Seminary  . . . , 
Randolph  Macon  Acadeoiv  .... 

Sumnierville  Home  School 

Wartburg  Seminary  * 

Hampton  Female  College 

Ingram  Institute 

Chesapeake  Academy* 

Russell  College 

Belair  School 

Locust  Dale  Academy 

Luray  Male  School 

Von  Bora  College 


Charles  H.  Cambridge.... 
Charles  H.  Dunton.  D.  D.. 

Charles  L.  Cartis 

O.  H.  Perry,  A.  B 

Mother  8t.  Clarissa   


David  Y.  Coma  took 

Edward  Ellery.  Ph.  D 

Fr©d.Web8tei  Newell,  A.  M 

John  K  Wheelock 

James  Nelson  Greene 

H.E.Miller 


B.  B.Smith 

Sister  Mary  Agnes  BrooghttK 

,  Rev.R.A.FolkeB !?.... 

Lanncelot  M.  Blackfoid,  M.  i 

John  S.  Blackbam 

H.  A.  Strode 

Philips.  Ambler,  A.  B 

J.E.  Wamsley 

A.  M.  Haghlett>,    E.  Sonttr 
Smith. 

Wm.R.  Abbott 

J.  W.  Roberta,  S.  M.  Smith  ... 

MissLnla  M.  Butt 

M       '  '       ^  tMMidus I 

Re  [wcnjr I 

S.  A.B.. j 

T.  I 

W  mith I 

Rev.  r..  XI.  ivowe J 

Graham  C.Caniptxdl^M.  A    i 

Rov.  R.  W.  Cridlin 

Miss  Mary  K.  Meade 

Prof.WHVlandF.  DuiuiiraT.jr 
Miss  Mary  Eliaabeth  Cartk. 

John  Wise  Kelly 

Rev.  Daniel  Blain,  D.  D 

I.H.Saunders 

Rev.  B.  U.  Hoensbel 

R.  Williamson 

R.  A.McIntyre^  snpt 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J .  K.  Harm   . 

Chas.  L.  Roller 

J.G.MiUs,M.A 

Miss  Eunice  Dowell 

Rev.  B.  W.  Bond.  D.  D 

John  Tabb 

J.  B.  Greever,  A.  H  

£.E.Parham 

Mrs.M.F.Bass 

H.B.Noney 

J.  W.  Repass,  A.  M 

Miss  N.  E.  Scott 

W.  W.  Briggs.  C.  E 

J  amesH.  Morrison 

Rev.  I.  N.  Stirewalt 


*  StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 
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4  other  pi^vate  schools  for  ihe  scholastic  year  1890-97 — Coutinaed. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 

Aligions  jstract- 
momina-     <^"- 
tion. 


Stadente. 


I 


S 
5    6, 


1 

?e 

^ 

ra- 

s 

Value  of 

ta- 

a 

grounds. 

in 

>, 

.s 

build- 

us'  d 

1 

fami- 
ture. 

in'  1     a 

'5 

and  sci- 

•   1  §  ■  « 

> 

entific 

1  ^  ,  a 

0 

appa- 

2    ^  ll 

E      a  1  5 

1 

ratus. 

CO      s        p 

819  dO|  91 

99 

1 

1 

4'.... 

1,800 



1950 

4.... 

2,950 

$75,000:  1051 

6 

4j.... 

260 

5,000'  19?2 

1 

4j....!  1,000 

1,500   1953 

1 

1954 
1955 

7 

4....I      300 

125,000 

4 

4,    62.  4,  000 

110,000    1956 

0 

4 '      200 

10,000   1J57 

0 

4 

4 

3,000   1958 
20.000   1959 

300 

i 

4.... 

250 

15,000   I960 

0    *L.. 

150 

16,000   1961 

3 
0 

850 

25  000   1902 
'500   1963 

4,... 

0 

25,000 

1964 
1965 
1966 

0,      4.... 

10,000 

...       4.... 

1,200 

5.000:  1967 

4.... 

75 

15,000   1968 

5.... 

600 

100,000,  1969 

5 

3,000 

26,000'  1970 

... 

4 

28 

20,000  1971 

... 

5.... 

500 

20,000 

19T£ 
1973 
1974 

500 

30,000 

0 

4;.... 

1,000 

15,000;  1975 

...1      3 

400 

7.500  J976 

0       4 

300 

2.600'l977 

0 

1978 
1979 

600 
1,000 

3.500 

15,000'  1980 

...:    4 

0,      3 

1981 

100 

4,000 

1982 

...       4.... 

6,000 

1983 

...1      5;.... 

560 

6.000 

1984 

0.      4 
0,      4 

600 
45.000 

19Ho 

83 

1986 

...i      5.... 

1,500 

10,000 

198/ 

0 
0 

....!.... 

1988 

4;    60 

1,660 



100,000 

1989 

...       5.... 

1,000 

2,800 

1990 

42 

1991 

O'      4 

100 

8.500 

1992 

0       4 

100 

7,000 

199J 

0 

600 

101,600 

1994 

sL... 

600 

6,000 

1995 

0 

4J.... 

200 

40,000 

20,000 

1.000 

1996 
1997 

(^ 

1908 

199.) 

0 

400 

10,000 

2000 

0 

8' 

4.000:  2001 

...J*"*! 

300 

14,000 

2002 

2003 

1  2004 

...'... .'.... 

t 

ED  97- 
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Table  4^^8UUi8H<»  0fprwaU  high  tkooU,  wd&wed  at^dmrnim. 


2005 

aoo« 

2007  I 

2008 

2000 

2010  I 

2011  ' 
2012 
2013 
2014 

2015 
20l« 
3017 

2018  i 

2019  I 

2020  ' 
2021 
2022 
202B 
2024 
2025 
2026  i 
2027 
2028 
2029 
2030 
2031 
2032 
2033 


Lynchburg  . . 
Marlinavme . 


MeDdota 

Millwood 

Mount  Cliti  ton.. 
Newport  News . 

Norfolk 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 


Ommcoek — 
Portsmouth. 

do 

Kadford 

Kichmond  .. 


2035 
2086 
2037 
2038 
2030 
3040 
2041 
2042 
2043 
2044 
2045 


2046 
2047 
2048 
2049 
2050 
2051 
2052 
2053 
2054 
2055 
2056 
2057 
2058 


do 

do 

do 

Ridgeway 

RoAnoke , 

Rofkfish  Depot. 
Rural  Retreat  .. 

San  Marino 

South  BoHton 

Spottswood 

Staunton 

Strasburg 

Snflulk 

do 

do 

do 

Tappahnnnock  .. 

Tazewell , 

Warrenton 

Warsaw 

Wayneaboro 

.....do , 

West  Point 

do .-. 

Wise 

Woodlawn 


WA8HIKOTON.  " 


Ahtanmn  ... 
Centralia ... 
Coupe  vllle.. 

Olympic 

Re«8 

Seattle 

Sooth  Park. 
Spokane.... 

do 

do 

Taconia 

do 

Waiteborg  . 


Virgini*  Seminary... 

Claumont     Sokool     (Eaat    End 
Academy).* 

Hamilton  taatitnte* 

Clay  Hill  Academy 

West  Central  Aioaaemy 

Newport  News  MUHaTj  Academy . 

Leache-Wood  Seminazy 

Nerfolk  Academy 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

PhillJpa&  Weet  Seminazy 


Margaret  Academy 

Portsmouth  Academy 

School  for  YouBg  Ladies 

St.  Albans  School* 

Convent  and  Academy  of  theYi» 
iUtioo. 

Hartshorn  Memmial  Oon^e 

MeGuire's  School 

Nolley's  School  for  Boys* 

Ridgoway  Ihstitnto 

Alleghany  Institute 

Klein  berg  Female  Seminary 

Hawkins  Chapel  Insti tote 

Sunnyside  Home  School 

South  Boston  Female  Instltmte... 

Valley  High  School 

Staunton  Military  Academy*  — 

StrasboTg  Institute 

Collegiate  Institute* 

NauHeroond  Seminary 

Suffolk  College 


Suffolk  Military  Academy 

Rappahannock  Institute 

Taseweli  College 

Fauquier  Female  Institute 

Warsaw  Female  Academy 

Fishbume  Military  School 

Valley  Female  Seminary  * 

West  Point  Female  Seinlnary  — 
West  Point  MUitary  Academy* . . 

GladeriDe  College.. 

Male  and  Female  Academy 


AhtMinm  Aeademy* 

Grace  Seminary* 

Puget  Sound  Aeademy 

Providence  Academy 

Seattle  Seminary. 

Aeademy  of  the  Holy  Karnes 

College  of  Our  Lady  ef  Loories  . 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Kamee 

Gonzaga  College 

St  Mary's  Hall 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Tacoma  AMdemy 

Waitsbnrg  Academy 

*  Statistics  of  1885-06. 


G.W.Hayes.. 

WHliam  H.  ParroM. 


W.  J.Benkam 

Wm.  H.  WWtiBg.  jr.,  A.  M. . 

I.S.WampIer .... 

Edward  W.  Hni&MB.. 


Miaa  A^es  Doufclass  WeM- 
Robert  W.  ToBstaH,  &  A . ..» 

Rot.  Wm.  VcKira^aa 

Miss  B.  PUmpe,MiHS.K. 
West. 

FrmkP.Rrent 

W.H.Stokes 

MissN.KCarr 

G.W.MUes -j 

Superior  of  the  Uoiise ' 

Lyman  B.  TeA,  presi4caet.. 

Jrtm  P.MeGoire 

G.M.VoUey .-- 

W.G.Welboni - 

Sidney  Speldee  Handy 

Miss  Constance  WaSss 

E.  H.  CopenhaTer,  A.  B 

Mrs. Lney  R.  McCrohaa....- 

J.P.Snead 

H.M.  Wallace 

Wm.H.  Kable 

H-D.  Wolff. 1 

P.J.Kemedle,A.M 

Mrs,  Lucy  H.  Qaimby 

Sally  A.  Finney 

Joseph  King 

Alex.  Fleet - 

A.A.Furgasoa 

Ges. G.Butler.  A. M - 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Rreeke 
James  A.  FishburD*. 
Mr.andMrs.J.B.^^ 
Mrs.  W.R.Broad4vs.. 
Capt.  J.  W.  Wiilaoo.... 

C.X.Chapouut 

Everett  E.  Worrell  .... 


a  C.  Palmer 

A.M.Brumbaek  A.B 

C.E.  Newberry 

Sisters  of  Charity - 

Clark  WUbur  Shay^BS. — 

Sister  Mary  Alodla 

Brother  Plrilip  Mary ... 
GeraUbs.. 


Sister  Mary 

Rev.  James  Rebvi«Ba»&# 

Mrs.  Lemuel  ELWeBs 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Wldto 

Alfred  P.  Powelaoa,  A.  V  •• 
J.  A.  Keener,  M.  B  .•......^■ 
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md  other  privaU  Meondory  schools  far  ike  seholoMtio  year  189$^7 — Continued. 


Bapt. 

NODM 

Kon8< 
Konsc 
Nonsi 
Nohm 
Xon8< 
If  OHM 
Preab 
Nohm 

Nonaf 
Kohm 
'SouM 

R.C. 

Bapt. 
lfons< 

NODS4 
NODM 

NoniM 
Presb 
Luth 
Fresfa 
Nonm 

NOOM 

!Nons4 

1^0D84 

Chris 
P.K. 
Meth 

N0D8< 
IfODM 

Cbri« 
Xon84 
Ifonw 
Nonsi 
Preab 
Nons4 

Xoil84 

Kouw 

1(01184 


Conjc  ; 

Bapt  I 

Cong  9 

R.C.  » 

Free]  0 

R.C.  1 

R.C.  J 

R.C.  8 

K.C.  J 

Epis.  5 

Epi».  ; 

Nonft<  • 

Presb             _  8 
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Table  ^.—Siatistics  of  private  high  $ohoo2$,  endowed  academiee^ 


•CTMJMFU*, 


State  nii<l  post-offioe. 


Name. 


PrincfpaL 


2050 
2000 

2061 
2002 
2063 
2004 

2065 
2066 
2067 
2068 
2060 
2070 
2071 
2072 
2073 


2074 
2075 
2076 
2077 
2078 
2070 
2080 
2081 
2082 
2083 
2084 
2085 


2087 


2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 

2004 

2005 
2006 

2007 

2008 
2000 


2100 


WBST  YinaiNiA 


Alderson 

Backhannon. 


BarasTille ... 
Charlestown. 

....do 

Clarksburg.. 


Lowisbnrg  ... 
....do...:.... 
Martinsburg  . 

Oak  Hill 

Princeton 

Romney 

Salem 

Wayne 

Wheeling 


W1800K8IN. 


Delafield. 

EvansviUe 

Fond  da  Lac 

HilUido 

Kenosha 

do 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

Mount  Calvary . 


Mount  Horeb 

Poynette 

Prairie  duChien. 

Uacine 

.....do 

.....do 

St  Francis 


.do. 


Sinsinawa . . 
Stoughton . . 

Watertown . 

Waukesha.. 
Wausau .... 


Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  . . . 

Weei  Virginia  Conference  Semi- 
nary. 

BumsYille  Academy 

Chariestown  Academy 

Stephenson's  Female  Seminary. . . 

Broaddus  Classical  and  Sdentlflc 
Institute. 

Lee  Military  Academy , 

Lewisburg  Female  Seminary 

Berkeley  Female  Institute* 

Oak  Hill  High  School* 

Princeton  Academy* 

Potomac  Seminary 

Salem  College* 

Oak  View  Academy 

Linsley  Institute* 


W.S.  Anderaon 

Hey.  B.  W.  Hutchiaaoo.  A  U. 


J.R.C.Brovn 

John  C.  Orinnan. . .. 
Bev.  C.  N.  Campbell. 
H.A.Liebig 


James  M.  Lee 

R.L.  Telford 

Miasee  Wiltsblxv  and  Onm . 

Prof.  Samuel  Duncan 

JohnC.NaiT 

Rev.  William  8.  Friend 

Bev.  Theo.  L.  Gardiner 

T.B.MoClare 

John  M.  Birch.  Ph.  D 


Asliland North  Wisconsin  Academy 


St  John's  Academy  (Military). 

Evansville  Seminary 

Grafton  Hall 

Hillside  Home  School 

Kemper  Hall 

University  School 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Concordia  College 

German  English  Academy 

Milwaukee  Academy .r 

St  Josaphat's  High  School . . .. 
St  Lawrence  College 


S.  Freeman  Heraey 

Rev.  S.  T.  Sm3  the,  A.  M^  B.  D 

A.L.Whitcomb 

B.  T.Rogers 

Ellen  C.  and  Jane  Lloyd  Jsw* 

Sister  Superior 

Nicholas  Rowe,  A.  B 

Sister  M.  Edmund 

M.J.F.Albrecht 

EmilDapprich 

Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.  D. 


Mount  Horeb  Academy 

Poynette  Academy* 

St  Mary's  Academy 

The  Home  School 

Kacino  College 

St  Catherine's  Academy 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  Pio  Nono  College. 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St  Fran- 
cis de  Soles. 

Saint  Clara  Academy 

Stoughton  Academy  and  Business 
Institute. 

University  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Carroll  College 

Wausau  Business  College    and 
Academy. 

Big  Horn Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute  *. . 


Rev.  P.  Alphoosiia  Bcamk. 
O.M. 

A.G.Hiomeby 

W.  L.  Green,  D.  D.,  pre«klf*t 

Sister  U.  Seraphla 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Simpkin 

Rev.  Arthur  Piper.  &  T.  D  — 

Mother  M.  Hyacintha. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Lochemea 

Very  Rev.  Jooeph  Raincr 


Mother  Bonaventure.. 
K.A.Kasberg 


Rev.  John  O'Keefe,  C  S.  C . 


Walter  L.  Rankin  . 
C.M.Boyles 


Prof.  W.  E.  Ransom,  AM.. 


'  Statistics  of  1805-06. 
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a  IndianB. 
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Table  44. — Public  and  private  high  schools  for  hoya  only,  for  girU  only,  and  for  k^i  ^ 

sexes. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 
STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


There  are  578  cities  in  the  United  States  claiming  to  hare  more  than  8,000  popol*- 
tion  each.  In  these  cities  there  are  601  distinct  systems  of  city  pnhlic  schools,  a 
nnmher  of  cities  having  two  or  more  school  organizations.  In  1890-91  there  were 
only  442  snch  systems,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,627,275  pupils.  For  1896-97  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  601  city  systems  wos  3,590,875,  an  increase  of  963,600,  or  36.67  per  cent  in 
six  years.  In  the  same  time  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  outside  of  the  cities 
of  8,000  population  increased  from  10,422,857  in  1890-91  to  11,061,617  in  1896-97.  This 
was  an  increase  of  638,760,  or  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent.  This  wide  difference  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  in  city  and  country  schools  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  1890-91  more  than  150  of  the  systems  now  classed  as  city  systems  were 
yet  outside  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over,  and  the  enrollment  in  these  150 
systems  is  now  in  effect  subtracted  from  the  enrollment  in  country  schools  and  added 
to  that  in  city  schools.  Whether  this  accounts  for  the  whole  difference  in  the  rate 
of  increase  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  the  enrollment  in  public  schools  in  cities  of 
8,000  population  and  over  in  1890-91  was  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  public 
school  enrollment  of  the  United  States,  wbile  in  1896-97  the  enrollment  in  cities  of 
like  size  is  24^  per  cent  of  the  public  school  enrollment  for  the  whole  country. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  statistics  of  school  systems  of  cities  contain- 
ing over  8,000  inhabitants,  showing  increase  or  decrease  from  previous  year: 


Children  of  school  census  age 

Enrollment 

■Aggregate  nnnibcr  of  days'  attendance 

Avorajre  daily  ftttendanoe 

Average  len^h  of  term  in  days 

Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Number  of  superrlslng  ofllcers 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Number  of  sittings 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  oxponditare 


1805-96. 


3, 

$257, 

46, 

80, 


484. 2S5 

786,705 
500,293 

191.4 
848,760 

3,938 
70,325 

8.496 
360,082 
236,  583 
747,  865 
0i2,118 


Per  cent 

1896-97. 

Increase. 

of 

increase. 

5,893,132 
8, 590, 875 

106,629 

8.06 

507,622,259 

17,835,564 

3.64 

2,687,758 

127,465 

i.98 

188.9 

a2.5 

824,609 

o24, 161 

a2.85 

8,859 

a79 

a2.0l 

74, 117 

3.792 

5.89 

8.604 

108 

1.27 

3, 897,  275 

28,193 

.84 

$267, 050. 289 

$9,813,706 

3.82 

48. 772, 485 

2.024,620 

4.33 

84, 866, 092 

4, 823, 974 

6.08 

a  Decrease. 

In  1890  the  cities  of  8,000  i>opulation  and  over  had  29.2  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  entire  country.  In  1897  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States,  based 
largely  upon  the  school  census  of  the  previous  year  in  most  of  the  States,  was 
71,374,142.  The  aggregate  population  claimed  by  tbe  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
over  was  24,878,211,  or  34.86  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  i>ercentage  is 
manifestly  too  great,  the  actual  population  of  most  cities  being  consideraly  below 
the  ''claimed''  population.  The  total  population  of  these  cities,  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  school  census  of  each  city,  was  22,531,091  for  1897,  or  31.57  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  for  that  year. 

The  statistics  of  city  school  systems  are  summarized  in  Tables  1  to  20  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  certain  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  and 
the  public  schools  outside  of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over. 

Table  1  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  city  systems  of  public  schools,  the 
enrollment  in  these  public  schools,  the  aggregate  number  of  days  aiitended,  the  arer- 
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age  daily  attendance,  tbo  number  of  snpervisiDg  officers,  and  the  namlier  of  tetdh 
era,  male  and  female.  The  estimated  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schook  i» 
also  given.  The  public  school  enrollment  in  the  cities,  3,590,875,  was  an  inercMe 
of  106,620,  or  3.06  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  The  aggregate  atteodazKe, 
507,622,259,  was  an  increase  of  17,835,554,  or  3.64  per  cent.  The  estimated.  enroUmeat 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  824,609,  was  a  decrease  of  24,151,  or  2.85  per  ecot 
from  the  year  before.  The  number  of  teachers  in  1896-97  was  74,117,  an  increase  i4 
3,792,  or  5.39  per  cent,  although  the  number  of  supervising  officers  was  79  leas. 
'  Table  2  is  an  exhibit  of  the  school  property  owned  by  city  school  systems,  and 
shows  tbo  amount  of  money  expended  for  teaching  and  for  all  parpoees  in  the  dti^rf 
of  each  State.  These  city  schools  occupied  8,604  buildings,  in  which  were  3,397,27^ 
seats  for  study,  showing  an  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent  in  seating  capacity  from 
the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  school  property  was  $267,050,289,  an  increase  of 
$9,813,706,  or  3.82  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  amonnt  of  money  expended  for  teach- 
ing and  supervising  was  $48,772,485,  an  increase  of  $2,024,620,  or  4.33  i>er  cent,  OTts 
the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  601  city  systems  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  repayment  of  loans  and  interest  on  bonds,  was  $84,866,092,  an  increase 
of  $4,823,974,  or  6.03  per  cent,  over  1895-96. 

Table  3  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  statistics  of  city  school  systems  sommarized  bj 
States,  preceded  by  a  review  for  the  past  five  years  by  geographical  divisions  and 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  table  shows  that  for  1896-97  the  enrollnMBt 
in  private  schools  was  only  18.7  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  cities; 
that  tbo  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  74.8  per  oent  of  the  pub- 
lic school  enrollment;  that  the  average  number  of  days'  attendance  of  each  pnpO 
enrolled  was  141.4;  that  tbo  average  length  of  school  term  was  188.9;  that  tiie 
average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  each  teacher  was  36.3;  that  the  avera^ 
number  of  teachers  to  each  supervising  officer  was  19.3.  The  table  also  shows  that 
the  average  number  of  seats  for  each  100  pupils  in  attendance  was  126.4;  that  the 
average  number  of  seats  to  a  building  was  395;  that  tbo  value  of  school  propeit; 
per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  was  $99.36;  that  the  cost  of  teaching  and 
sapcrvising  per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  was  $18.15;  that  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  ^was  $31.58; 
that  the  average  cost  per  day  of  tuition  for  ono  pupil  was  9.61  cents,  and  that  tb« 
average  daily  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  purposes  was  16.72  cents. 

Table  4  shows  that  there  were  627  high  schools  belonging  to  the  601  city  systeois. 
These  high  schools  had  5,920  instructors,  2,288  males  and  3,632  females.  In  the  higk 
schools  there  were  181,410  secondary  students,  73,872  males  and  107,538  femaki. 
The  average  number  of  teachers  to  a  high  school  was  9.4,  the  average  namber  ef 
students  to  a  teacher  30.6,  and  the  average  number  of  students  to  a  high  schoel 
was  289.3.  The  table  gives  similar  statistics  for  each  State.  Statistics  of  all  IIm 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  are  given  in  Chapter  XL. 

Table  5  summarizes  the  statistics  of  evening  schools  belonging  to  the  pnblic  school 
systems  of  cities.  There  were  in  1896-97  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  813 
such  schools,  with  4,141  teachers  and  183,168  pupils.  It  is  seen  that  ^8  of  these 
schools,  with  140,053  pupils,  are  in  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  division,  201 
being  in  Massachusetts  and  151  in  Pennsylvania. 

Table  6  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  kindergartens  belonging  to  the  pnbiic 
school  systems  of  cities.  In  the  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  there  were  1,077 
public  kindergartens,  conducted  by  2,024  teachers.  In  these  kindergartens  wen 
81,916  pupils,  35,968  boys  and  37,883  girls.  Nearly  all  the  public  kindergartesi 
were  in  the  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions.  The  second  pait 
of  the  table  shows  that  in  cities  and  villages  of  over  4,000  but  less  than  8,000  popula- 
tion there  were  80  kindergartens,  conducted  by  139  teachers.  These  kindergartens 
had  4,717  pupiU,  2,052  boys  and  2,218  girls.  Lists  of  cities  showing  the  namber.^ 
^^^Jj*"^®""**^*^®"®'  kindergarten  teachers,  and  pupils  are  given  in  Tables  21  and  22-4 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  601  systems  of  public  schools  in^iUes  of  8,000  pop-i 
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ation  and  over  arc  given  in  Tables  23  to  26.  The  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of 
n  cities  and  villages  containing  between  4,00D  and  8^000  inhabitants  are  given  in 
)tail  in  Table  21,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

CITY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS  COMPARED. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  certain  statistics  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  8,000 
pulation  and  over  with  like  statistics  of  the  public  schools  outside  of  such  cities, 
kbles  7  to  16  have  been  arranged.  It  can  not  be  said  that  all  the  schools  not  in 
\ieB  of  8,000  population  and  over  are  rural  schools,  but  as  a  rule  the  schools  in  the 
taller  cities  and  in  the  villages  present  conditions  similar  to  those  in  rural  schools. 

the  public  schools  of  the  307  cities  and  villages  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  population 
ere  were  321,435  pupils  enrolled,  as  shown  in  Table  20.    In  only  a  small  number 

these  cities  and  villages  have  the  public  schools  reached  the  high  standard  of 
^uization  maintained  by  the  larger  cities.  The  comparisons  made  in  this  chapter 
11  not  be  vitiated  by  considering  the  public  schools  of  the  smaller  cities  as  a  com- 
nont  part  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  census  reports  for  1890  the 
gregate  population  of  all  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  was  considered  to  be 

0  urban  population  of  the  United  States,  while  all  the  population  outside  of  such 
ies  was  classed  as  rural  population. 

fable  7  gives  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  and  of  each  State, 
sed  upon  the  latest  school  census  in  each  State,  as  reported  by  superintendents  of 
blic  instruction.  This  estimated  population  was  for  the  whole  country  71,374,142 
1897.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  was 
531,091,  estimated  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  scholastic  population.  According 
those  careful  estimates  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States  was  31.57  per 
it  in  1897,  as  compared  with  29.20  per  cent  in  1890.  The  rural  population  in  1897 
«48;843,(^1,  or  68.43  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  "claimed''  population 
the  cities  is  given  in  the  third  column  of  Table  7,  but  is  not  used  for  purposes  of 
nparison,  the  aggregate  being  manifestly  too  great.  In  a  few  States  whore  the 
lool  census  was  defective  the  population  was  estimated  by  using  the  1890  ratio, 

1  in  five  States  the  "claimed  "  city  population  is  placed  in  column  5  for  the  same 
son. 

I'able  8  gives  the  number  of  children  of  school  census  age  in  the  cities,  outside  of 
>  cities,  and  for  the  whole  United  States.     In  the  cities  the  children  of  school-cen- 

age  numbered  5,893,132,  or  26.16  per  cent  of  the  city  population;  outside  of  the 
es  there  were  15,084,884  children  of  school-census  age,  or  30.88  per  cent  of  the 
il  rural  population.  The  number  of  children  of  school-census  age  for  the  United 
tes  was  20,978,016,  or  29.39  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  total  of 
^8,016  was  not  the  number  of  children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age,  but  the  number 
lally  reported  or  estimated  by  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  The 
;  column  of  the  table  shows  the  ages  for  enumeration  in  the  cities,  being  in  most 
3s  also  the  ages  for  enumeration  in  the  entire  State, 
able  9  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  cities,  outside  of  the  cities, 

in  the  wliolo  country.    The  number  enrolled  in  the  cities  was  3,590,875,  or  15.94 

cent  of  the  city  population;  the  number  enrolled  outside  of  the  cities  was 
61,617,  or  22.65  per  cent  of  the  rural  population.  The  combined  enrollment  was 
52,492,  or  20.53  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  same  table  also  shows  that 
enrollment  in  cities  was  60.93  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  those  cities,  the 
>llment  oatsido  of  cities  was  73.33  per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population,  and 
enrollment  for  the  whole  country  was  69.85  per  cent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
i.  The  comparison  shows  that  in  the  matter  of  enrollment  the  advantage  is 
idedly  in  favor  of  the  rural  schools. 

able  10  gives  the  aggregate  and  average  attendance  and  average  length  of  school 
n  in  the  cities  and  outside  of  the  cities  in  each  State.  The  average  length  of 
ool  term  in  the  cities  was  188.9  days,  or  nearly  nine  and  one-lialf  months,  while 

length  of  term  outside  these  cities  was  122.8  days,  or  nearly  six  months  and  three 
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days.  In  the  cities  of  only  three  States  does  the  average  length  of  school  tens  ftS 
helow  eight  and  one-half  months,  hat  in  the  rural  schools  there  are  widu'  variation 
The  sbortest  average  term  in  the  rural  schools  of  any  State  is  61.7  days  and  tb 
longest  average  term  is  183.4  days.  In  six  States  the  school  term  is  leas  than  ko: 
montlis,  and  in  fourteen  States  less  than  five  months.  The  average  length  of  Bchod 
term  for  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  was  140.4  ^j% 
or  about  seven  months. 

Table  11  is  a  comparison  of  public  high  school  statistics  for  city  and  rural  fichook 
The  627  high  schools  in  cities  had  181,410  secondary  students,  tliis  nomber  bei^ 
5.05  per  cent  of  the  public-school  enrollment  of  the  cities.  The  4,482  high  schods 
outside  of  the  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  had  228,023  stadenta,  or  onlylOS 
per  cent  of  the  rural-school  enrollment.  The  last  column  of  the  table  shovi  that 
2.79  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  eoi^- 
tuted  the  public  high  school  enrollment.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  anofflbcro^ 
States  the  high  schools  of  the  cities  had  more  than  8  per  cant  of  the  city  poblk 
school  enrollment.  For  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions  the  pereentagv 
^ve^o  6.33  and  6.43,  respectively. 

Table  12  shows  that  male  teachers  constituted  only  7.79  per  cent  of  the  teachiaf 
force  in  the  cities,  while  in  the  rural  schools  it  was  composed  of  38.16  per  centmaki 
and  61.84  per  cent  females.  It  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  3,859  anpenruiBf 
officers  iu  the  city  schools  were  males.  If  these  be  included,  the  teaching  and  saptf- 
vlsiug  force  of  the  cities  would  be  composed  of  about  12  per  cent  males  and  88  per 
cent  females.  For  the  whole  United  States  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  tk 
public  schools  was  32.6. 

Table  13  shows  the  whole  amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  cities  of  8.09 
population  and  over,  the  amount  expended  outside  of  such  cities,  and  the  aggregate 
for  the  whole  country.  The  $84,866,092  expended  for  city  public  schools  was  $$.77 
per  capita  of  city  population.  The  $102,460,846  expended  for  rural  schoola  was  Hit 
per  capita  of  population  outside  of  the  cities.  The  total  amount  expended  for  pcV 
lie  schools  in  the  United  States  for  1896-97  was  $187,326,938,  or  $2.62  per  capiU  d 
population.  The  expenditure  for  city  public  schools,  as  shown  in  the  second  cd^ 
umn  of  the  table,  presents  wide  variations.  The  per  capita  expenditare  is  but  ^ 
cents  in  the  cities  of  one  State,  and  exceeding  $5  per  capita  in  the  citiee  of  aevenS 
other  States.  The  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  was  as  low  as  32  cents  m 
one  State  and  as  high  as  $4.84  in  another.  In  the  two  Southern  divisions  the  ^ 
capita  expenditure  for  rural  schools  is  less  than  $1. 

Table  14  shows  that  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  teaching  and  snperrisiii 
in  cities,  $48,772,485,  was  57,47  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  public  sehoeii 
In  the  rural  schools  the  expenditure  for  teaching,  $70,531,057,  was  68.84  per  cent  of  t^ 
total  cxx)enditure.  For  the  United  States  the  expenditure  for  teaching  and  6ope> 
vising  was  $119,303,542,  or  63.69  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  public  BchooU. 

Talde  15  shows  that  in  the  cities  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil,  based  « 
average  attendance,  was  $31.58,  and  that  in  the  rural  schools  the  average  was  ocjr 
$13.84  per  pupil  for  the  school  year.  For  the  whole  country  the  average  per  pupil  n 
$18.56.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  city  schools  is  as  high  as  $48.89  in  em 
State  and  as  low  as  $11.88  in  another.  The  expenditare  per  pupil  in  rural  schooli 
varies  from  $3.53  in  one  State  to  $48.74  in  another. 

The  average  sums  received  by  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  whole  scho<d  year 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  months  of  service  are.  given  in  the  second  part  <( 
Table  15.  The  teachers  and  supervisors  in  city  schools  received  $625.48,  while  the 
average  sum  received  in  the  rural  schools  was  $216.78,  the  average  for  the  wheijt 
country  being  $295.79.  The  highest  city  average  in  any  State  was  $844.98  and  tfcfl 
loT^est  $322.47.  The  highest  average  for  the  rural  schools  in  any  State  was  $&iai0 
and  the  lowest  was  $70.82. 

Table  16  presents  the  estimated  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  city  and  Tur% 
schools  of  the  United  States.    The  first  column  shows  the  average  monthly  aalax?  d 
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male  teachers  in  each  Stafce  and  the  second  colnmn  the  average  monthly  salary  of 
female  teachers  as  derived  from  the  reports  of  State  Bni>erintendent«  of  public 
instruction.  The  next  column  gives  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
in  the  city  schools  as  $66.19  per  month.  This  is  found  by  dividing  the  average  sum 
received  by  teachers  and  supervisors  in  city  schools^  $625.48,  by  the  average  length  of 
the  school  term  in  months.  The  average,  16^.48,  was  found  by  dividing  the  amount 
expended  for  teaching  and  supervising  by  the  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 
This  gives  an  average  somewhat  larger  than  the  true  average  for  teachers  and  much 
less  than  the  true  average  for  supervisors.  Tho  same  method  shows  an  average  of 
$35.31  per  month  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  rural  schools.  The  average! 
monthly  salary  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  public  schools  is  estimated  at 
$42.14  for  the  whole  country.  The  average  monthly  salary  in  the  city  schools  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  was  $66.75  and  in  the  rural  schools  $34.22;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  $58.92  in  the  city  schools  and  $28.93  in  the  rural  schools;  in  the 
South  Central  Division  $60.86  in  the  city  schools  and  $36.30  in  the  rural  schools;  in 
the  North  Central  Division  $64.68  in  the  city  schools  and  $32.70Jn  the  rural  schools; 
in  the  Western  Division  $83.01  in  the  city  schools  and  $53.22  in  the  rural  schools. 

RKUGIOUS  KXEBCISKS  IN   CITY  SCHOOLS. 

To  ascertain  the  nature  of  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  cities 
this  office  in  1896  eent  to  each  city  superintendent  the  following  request  for  informa- 
tion: 

Please  state  whether  you  have  any  religious  exercises  in  your  schools;  or  whether 
these  are  forbidden  by  the  regulations. 

In  ease  yon  have  religious  instruction,  is  it  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or 
are  other  exercises  alio  wed  f 

Please  state  the  nature  of  such  religions  exercises  or  instruction.  Is  the  Bible  or 
the  New  Testament  read,  or  some  hoML  of  selections? 

In  response  to  the  above  inquiry  531  superintendents  in  cities  of  8,000  population 
and  over  sent  information,  and  replies  were  received  from  277  superintendents  in 
cities  of  less  than  8,000  population.  The  information  furnished  by  the  531  superin- 
tendents is  summarized  in  Table  17,  and  that  from  the  277  superintendents  in  Table 
18.     Tho  statistics  of  these  two  tables  are  combined  in  Table  19. 

Table  17  shows  that  of  the  531  cities  425  have  religious  exercises  in  their  public 
scliools  and  106  have  not.  In  57  of  the  latter  such  exercises  are  prohibited  by  law  or 
regulation.  The  superintendents  of  446  cities  reported  that  religious  exercises  were 
not  prohibited  in  their  schools,  while  28  did  not  answer  this  question.  In  29  cities  the 
religious  exercises  are  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the  schools  of  381  cities 
tbe  Bible  is  read,  in  3  cities  tlie  New  Testament  only,  and  in  5  the  Old  Testament 
only,  while  in  38  cities  books  of  scriptural  selections  are  in  use.  In  the  schools  of 
343  cities  the  daily  exercises  begin  witii  prayer  and  in  142  with  sacred  song.  In  63 
citii's  comment  on  the  scriptural  reading  is  forbidden  by  regulation. 

Table  18  gives  similar  statistics  for  277  cities  df  less  than  8,000  population.  'Reli- 
gions exercises  are  held  in  226  of  these  schools  and  not  held  in  51 ;  such  exercises  are 
prohibited  in  20  and  not  prohibited  in  243,  and  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  14.  The  Bible  is  read  in  the  schools  of  221  of  these  cities,  the  New  Testament 
>nly  in  5,  the  Old  Testament  only  in  3,  and  books  ef  scriptural  selections  in  11. 
Sxercises  begin  with  prayer  in  193  cities  and  sacred  song  is  employed  in  84.  In  36 
cities  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  comment  upon  the  scriptural  readings. 

Table  19  combines  the  statistics  of  tho  two  preceding  tables,  showing  that  in  the 
>til>lie  schools  of  808  cities  and  villages  of  4,000  population  and  over,  religious  exer- 
cises are  held  in  651,  not  held  in  157,  and  prohibited  in  77.  In  602  of  the  cities  the 
F$il>l«  is  read,  in  536  daily  prayer  is  offered  and  in  226  there  is  sacred  song.  In  only 
>xie  State  is  the  prohibition  of  religious  exercises  general.  Reports  were  received 
toTO.  29  cities  and  villages  ii  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  schools  of  24  of  these  religious 
jxereises  were  prohibited. 
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Tablk  1, ^Summary,   ly  States,  of  enrollment,  attendance,   super neing   ofUsen,  ai 
ieachera  in  citiee  containing  over  8,000  inhabitants  in  189G-37, 
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20 

143 

ic 

11 

38 

651 

m 

25 

165 

728 

«s 

4 

35 

155 

in 

1 

6 

18 

1      ^ 

0 

0 

0 

• 

233 

488 

4,724 

5S2 

125 

275 

i;944 

2,S» 

408 

890 

«.260 

«.« 

159 

139 

2.458 

2.SB 

123 

168 

r.839 

2.«- 

123 

87 

1,075 

!,:« 

89 

02 

1,488 

!.» 

56 

219 

2.450 

zm 

0 

0 

0 

• 

2 

3 

45 

4^ 

35 

43 

668 

7c: 

30 

92 

061 

755 

9 

20 

161 

la 

2 

1 

26 

s 

81 

79 

886 

TVS 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

e 

22 

46 

281 

w: 

0 

0 

0  . 

» 

0 

0 

6 

c 

17 

37 

348 

39 

16 

30 

274 

Wk 

147 

211 

1,983 

1 

2.114 
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BLB  2,Summarjf,  by  States,  of  school  property  and  expendUnrea  in  cities  containing 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97, 


Cities  of- 


United  States 

rtli  AUantic  Division 
tth  Atlantic  DiTision 
,th  Central  Division. . 
-til  Central  Division . . 
L8t«m  Division 

-th  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . . . 

Vermont 

Massachasetta 

Bhode  Island 

CoDnectiont  

KowYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

th  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Tirjcinia 

TTeat  Virginia 

l^orth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georsria 

Florida 

th  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ivonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

•th  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

TVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

Bouth  Dakota 

l^ebraska 

Kansas 

stem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

2>?ew  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 


Knm- 
ber 
of 
school 
buUd- 
ings. 


8,604 


4,017 
Wi 
464 

2,913 
548 


Number  of 

seats,  or 

nittinssfor 

stuay. 


Value  of  all 


;Exi)enditiire 


JA^'IfJdTr    'V'.-Per; 


8,897,275 


1, 609, 178 
246.612 
183,008 

1,172,948 
185,529 


school  pur- 
poses. 


1267, 050,  289 


vision  and 
teaching. 


Expendi- 
ture for  ail 
purposes 
(loan  8  and 
bonds  ex- 
cepted) 


I 
$48,772,485     $84,866,092 


135, 970, 151 
11, 063, 166 
8.917,814 
93, 050, 452 
18, 048, 706 


23, 274. 845 
8, 015, 502 
2,133,725 

16. 980, 866 
8, 367, 547 


44,418.713 
4,202,826 
2,775.576 

28. 3937396 
5. 075. 581 


184 

88 

23 

1,233 

212 

268 

862 

253 

894 


148 
94 
73 
84 
19 
19 
124 
123 

102 
52 
34 
19 
81 
140 
31 
5 
0 

535 
278 
596 
836 
253 
176 
219 
268 
0 
10 
116 
126 

42 
5 

96 
0 
0 

46 
0 
0 

52 

42 
265 


25,997 

14,644 

5,150 

814,929 

44,002 

72,907 

614,338 

124,209 

392,996 

10, 816 
84, 511 
40,670 
82,020 
10,400 
7,449 
9,760 
38,886 
12,100 

49,194 
25.201 
12,560 

9,040 
80,059 
44,288 
10,866 

1,200 
0 

237,726 
95,975 

305, 428 

113. 135 
93,767 
74,526 
65,648 

113, 745 

0 

1,908 

32,741 

38,851 

9,100 

1,100 

31,607 

0 

0 

14,750 

0 

0 

18,872 

12,861 

97,149 


1, 571, 741 

1, 830, 648 

346,800 

82, 958, 874 
3, 799,  680 
6, 530. 361 

52, 788, 549 
7, 3C7. 432 

29, 277, 066 

675, 505 

8,  111,  810 

3,500,000 

1, 047. 800 

666,520 

315.506 

265,450 

1, 839,  250 

151, 325 

2, 856, 748 

1, 160, 310 

271,000 

293,000 

1,260,000 

3.006,999 

507,757 

62,000 

0 

19, 183, 262 
7, 714, 493 

25, 498,  636 
8. 631, 899 
5, 866, 020 
7,846,624 
5, 379, 858 
8, 417, 880 
0 
260,000 
2, 656. 000 
2,095,280 

1, 117, 724 
130,000 

8, 093, 000 
0 
0 

1,285,736 
0 
0 

2, 037, 882 
994,786 

9, 389, 578 


289,375 

216, 148 

50,092 

5, 153, 841 

697, 718 

1, 045, 010 

9, 435, 458 

1.721,979 

4,065,224 

109. 716 
1, 079. 592 

743,298 

803,854 
96,400 
74, 491 
87.559 

443,908 
76,684 

631,669 

300,651 

134,168 

70,536 

836,050 

635, 755 

115, 547 

8,749 

0 

3, 331, 938 

1, 204, 621 

5,167,999 

1, 407, 337 

1, 212, 058 

1,222,044 

838,622 

1, 678, 851 

0 

27. 070 

435,990 

894, 336 

137,602 
21, 136 

586,412 
0 
0 

190.435 
0 
0 

236.961 

217, 024 
1,977,977 


405,209 
310.925 
101.806 
9, 399. 687 
1, 377, 964 
1, 861, 989 
19, 523, 654 
2. 839. 178 
8.595,241 

175.299 

1,505,701 

1, 117.  034 

386.630 

152, 931 

01, 178 

114,  \IS 

564. 362 

94.903 

870.878 
867, 100 
163,365 
105.332 
410, 165 
689,247 
154,944 
14,545 
0 

5,492,336 

2. 887, 312 

8,664.034 

2, 527, 546 

1, 678, 709 

1,811,949 

1, 413. 375 

8, 143, 854 

0 

40,785 

689,088 

542,909 

292,055 

27,2(0 

1, 017, 943 

0 

0 

328,064 

0 

0 

457, 378 

323,404 

2, 629, 607 
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Table  4. — Statiaiics  of  public  high  aohools  in  cities  of  8,000  population  and  9ter  i% 

1896-97, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  DlAision 


North  Atlando  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaohasetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware ■ 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas ■ 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CiOffomia 


027 


Number  of  seeond- 
ary  instructors. 


Male. 


2,288 


125 
149 
958 
178 


22 

15 

8 

285 

52 

eo 

198 
51 
197 

5 
25 
44 
19 
4 
3 
4 
17 
4 

43 
20 
11 

7 

16 
40 
10 

2 


186 
119 


65 


14 


Fe- 
male. 


3,632 


1,548 
199 
186 

1,475 
224 


44 

30 

2 

502 

56 

98 

414 

128 

274 

13 

38 

55 

51 

5 

0 

2 

81 

4 


128 
270 
203 
113 
152 
137 
114 


11 


23 

16 

112 


Total. 


5,920 


2,431 
324 
835 

2,433 
397 


66 
45 
5 
787 
106 
158 
612 
179 
471 

18 
63 
99 
70 
9 
3 
6 
48 
8 

81 
51 
88 
17 
49 
78 
17 
4 


455 
247 
494 
299 
183 
211 
202 
203 


5 
74 
60 

11 

5 

102 


25 


40 
24 
190 


Number  of  secondary 
pupils. 


Male.    Female.     Total, 


73,872 


30,492 
3.665 
3,239 

31,335 
5,141 


602 
33 
9,651 
1,060 
1,763 
9,798 
1,892 
4,840 

262 
1,179 

924 

740 
78 
46 
61 

286 


807 
486 
370 
190 
288 
838 
199 
61 


6,241 
3,502 
6,541 
4,095 
2.221 
2,496 
2,304 
2,796 


76 

1,065 

999 

125 

68 

1,101 


261 


558 

896 

2,633 


107,538 


40.205 
5,978 
6,199 

47,642 
7,514 


1,153 

788 

98 

11,712 

1,882 

2,144 

10,467 

3.197 

9,265 

362 

1,124 

1.489 

1,202 

178 

85 

90 

1,200 

158 

1,261 

1,086 

666 

331 
709 
1,753 
312 
81 


9,487 
4,955 
10,134 
5,728 
2,901 
3,184 
8,577 
4,643 


97 
1,505 
1,481 

215 

82 

1,691 


819 

614 

3,704 


181, 410 


»LI 


70.6«7 

9,643 

9.438 

78.977 

12,655 


10.6  129.1  »a.3 
7.7  •  29.8  m« 
6.2  Sa.2  147.S 
9.5     32.5  :»i& 

11.0     3L9I35L5 


2,006 

1,390 

131 

21,363 
2,442 
3,907 

20,265 
5,089 

14.105 

624 

2,303 

2,418 

2,032 

256 

131 

151 

1,486 

247 

2,068 

1,572 

1,036 

621 

997 

2,691 

511 

142 


7.3 

7.5 

S.0 

12.3 

16.4 

».9 

11.8 

9.0 

8.7 

18.0 
7.9 

24.8 
&4 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.8 
4.0 


30.4    231§ 
30.9     SL7 

26.2  ;  m.e 
17.1   m§ 

22.6 ')«&9 
24.7  ,m2 

33.1  *38B.7 
28.4     91$ 

29.9   sn.: 


34.7 
36.6 
24.4 
29.0 
28.4 
43.7 
25.2 
31.0 
30.9 


6.2  I  2S.5 

5.1  I  30.8 

4.2  27.3 
3.4  30.6 
8.2      20.3 


5.2 
3.4 
4.0 


15,678 
8,457 

15,675 
9,828  I 
5,122 
6,680  ; 


&6 
7.1 
11.2 
10.7 
8.3 
15.1 


33.2 
30.1 
35.5 


C4.e 
2gr.i 

'6R.3 

ji8t: 

ate 

Ti5 
,1411 

I  V3L\ 

ist: 

;  15T.! 

nil 

!  ik: 

iM.: 

1717 

.  I«i3 

1C« 


6,881  )    8.8 
7,438     11.  t 


173  5.0 
2,670  '  8.2 
2,480  I     6.0 


340 

150 

2,792 


650 


1,877 
1,009 
6,837 


5.6 
5.0 
ia2 


12.6 


10.0 
12.0 
12.7 


34.5 
34.2 

31.7 
32.3 
28.0 
26.3 
23.1 

3«.e 


34.6 
84.T 
41.3 

30.9 
30.0 
27.4 


2fel 
S5i.f 


m.i 


im« 

9&< 


im* 


34.4,  S443 
42.0]  5M.S 
33.4     421S 
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BLE  5,—SiaiisHc8  of  evening  achooh  belonging  to  the  public  $chool  agaiemB  of  cUieB  of 
8,000  population  and  over  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


Number 

of 
Bchoolfl. 


-th  Atlantic  Diriaion  . 
th  Atlantic  DiriBion.. 
tb  Central.DiTiaion... 
-tU  Central  Division  .. 
•tern  Diyision 


-th  Atlaatio  Diviaion : 

JMadne 

27ew  Hampahire 

T'ennont , 

MasHachasettaa 

JRhode  Island 

Cannecticnta 

l^ewTorka 

2fewJerseya 

Pennsylranla 

th  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbiaa. . . . 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

liorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

yiorida 

th  Central  Dirision: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Jiisaissippi 

Ix>nisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

'th  Central  DivLsion . 

Ohio 

Tndlana 

Xllinoiaa 

Michigana 

Wisconsin  a 

Itfinnesotaa 

lowaa 

Jtfiasoari 

Kortb  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

l^ebraska 

Kanaas 

■tern  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluorniaa 


813 


658 
64 
13 

1«2 
26 


4 

7 

0 
301 
47 
20 
87 
41 
161 

0 
16 
M 
9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

10 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


Teachers. 


Hale.       Female.      Total. 


1,814 


1,204 

82 

6 

403 

60 


12 
8 
0 
335 
177 
61 
602 
76 
44 

0 
60 
23 
2 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


73 

17 

345 

48 

7 
64 

1 
18 


1,005 


1,612 
102 
41 
160 
71 


4,141 


3,092 
184 

47 
688 
130 


PnpiU. 


Male.      Female. 


101, 841 


43,262 


74.390 
4,831 
2,160 

18,984 
1,468 


86,354 

794 

460 

6,298 

856 


10 

16 

0 

712 

178 

30 

441 

130 


22 

24 

0 

1,271 

355 

90 

943 

257 

130 

0 

79 

86 

9 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

42 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


119 
23 

290 
66 

65 
66 

4 
66 


0 

10 

120 


312 

368 

0 

14,074 

4,703 

364 

80,160 

6,869 

18,550 

0 

3,397 

618 

339 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

1,834 
157 
0 
0 
0 
0 
178 
0 


3,727 
377 

0.092 

2,131 
234 

1,619 


1.804 


0 

223 

1,235 


ED  97- 


-137 


a  Only  the  totals  are  given  in  some  cities. 


164 

174 

0 

6,804 

2,022 

79 

14,035 

2,113 

10,963 


802 
0 
0 
0 
0 
67 
0 

460 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


800 
191 
2,562 
727 
64 
629 


0 
164 
202 


Total. 


183,168 


140,053 

7,625 

2.619 

28,006 

4,805 


476 

542 

0 

85,119 

6,725 

8,076 

54.039 

10,554 

29,522 

0 

8.822 

2,920 

339 

0 

0 

0 

644 

0 

2,284 
167 
0 
0 
0 
0 
178 
0 


4,626 
668 
12,019 
2,970 
2,638 
2.978 
167 
2,140 


0 

377 

4,488 
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Tablk  C. — SlatUUcs  of  hindergartena  belonging  to  the  piMio  96kool  syMtewM  of  tilinmi 
viUckgeB  of  4,000  popul<Uion  wnd  over  iM  1896-97, 


In  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over. 

In  cities  and  villagea  of  4.0Mp(7i^ 
lation  and  over,  but  1ms  l^aa  8,«& 

State  or  Territory. 

r 

Number  of  pupils. 

L 
II 

i' 

Number  of  popfit. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

S 

i 

• 

United  States 

1,077 

2,024 

35,968 

37,883 

081,916 

80 

139 

2,0« 

Xti» 

sin: 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion. . 
South  Atlantic  Division . . 

506 

8 

25 

450 

79 

885 
13 
45 
921 
160 

13,560 
106 
•90 

18,432 
8,186 

14.819 
100 
721 

10,482 
8,811 

31,929 
400 

l,94t 
41.144 

6,4OT 

41 

62 

«70 

MO 

2.31 

Soath  Central  Division . . . 
North  Centi-al  Division- . . 
"Western  Division 

1 
82 
6 

1 
14 

35 
9C6 
181 

40 
W 

!1 
2.R1 

3a 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

0 
10 

0 
12 

0 
190 

0 
192 

0 
439 

3 

4 

49 

a 

n 

New  Hampsliire 

"Vermont 

1 
14 

2 
23 

46 

262 

183 

II 

Massachusetts 

Kliode  Island 

141 
20 
38 

132 
43 

122 

278 
43 

101 

226 
62 

163 

4,399 
790 
606 

4,163 
395 

8,008 

4,678 
882 
639 

4,388 
423 

8,217 

9,801 
1,672 
2,035 
8,551 
8,206 
6,226 

n2 

Connecticut 

7 
12 

1 
8 

12 

17 
1 
8 

114 

335 

25 

SB 

1» 

M2 
IT 
48 

ifi 

New  York 

3 

New  Jorsev -.... 

e 

Pennsylvania 

e 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

I 

Maryland        ......... 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

* 

7 

100 

100 

200 

South  Carolina 

........1 

Georgia 

4 

6 

800 

riorWa 

South  pentral  Division : 
Kentucky 

10 

17 

247 

255 

1,087 



Tennessee 

Alabama 

1 

1 

57 

65 

122 

1 

1 

85 

40 

a 

Mifis)(fsippi 

7<oui^ianar ............ 

10 
4 

21 
6 

812 
74 

888 
78 

686 
182 

Texas  

■* 

Arkansas 

' ' ^^ 

Oklahoma 

Ind  ian  Territory 

......     • 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

21 
16 
58 
55 
88 
48 
40 
103 

26 
29 

122 
84 

182 
91 
74 

284 

328 
412 
2,227 
1,536 
4,824 
8,207 
565 
4,447 

878 
455 
2,519 
1,535 
4.818 
8.817 
031 
4,865 

1,064 
9:S7 
4,74C 
8,450 
11,441 
6,524 
1,846 
9,818 

Indiana 

1 

12 

56 

4t 

i^s 

Illinois 

Michigan 

15 
16 

18 
32 

219 
691 

M7 
799 

0 

W  isoonsin 

LUI 

MinnesntA r,... 

Iowa 



:::;:::::::::: 

Missouri ....... 

..::..i.....   > 1 ::-- 

North  Dakota 

......i 

..J. 

South  DakotM 

.  .       '- 

Nebraska 

21 

29 

886 

919 

1,866 

t  .. 

Kansas .    . 

..;.*'  ( 

"Western  Division: 

ATnntjinn 



Wyoming . . 

Colorado 

25 

62 

1,828 

1,404 

2,732 

2 

4 

76  1          0i 

va 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 



Utah 

Nevada 





1 ! ■ 

Idaho 

................ 

(**""**■" 

Washington 

f  )ro»ron 

2 
52 

2 
106 

12 
1,846 

12 

1,895 

24 
8,741 

California 

4 

10 

105    j               f  A« 

s: 

'■  1 

a  In  certain  cities  only  tho  totals  were  reported. 
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LE  7.— Estimated  population  of  cities  of  8,000  inka^itants  and  over  in  1807  and  the 
population  outside  of  suoh  cities. 


popu 
Utioi 


to  or  Territory. 


Per 
cent  of 

total 
u- 

tlon 
in 
cities 
of8,000 
rnhab- 
itant« 

and 
over  in 

1800. 


United  Statea 

laniioDirision... 
antio  Diviaion  . . . 
I  tral  Division.... 

utral  Division 

9m  Division 


29.20 


Estimated      Claimed 

total  popa-  population 

lation  of  the  of  cities  of 

United     1 8,000  popu- 

States  in      lation  and 

1887.       'over  in  1887. 


Per 

cent  of 

total 


71,  374, 142 


51.81 
1«.03 
10.45 
25.91 
29.99 


19, 947. 800 
9, 732, 882 
12,844,000 
24, 933. 600 
S.  915, 860 


24.878,211 


11, 765, 177 
1,884,900 
1,038,568 
8,234,072 
1. 354, 484 


ra 


iion. 


Estimated 
population 
of  cities  of 
8.000  popa- 
lation  and 
over  in  1887. 


34.86 


58.88 
18.87 
12.76 
83.02 
34.50 


Ian  tic  Division : 

[abio_ 19.72 

27.37 
7.83 
69.90 
78.89 
51.63 
60.02 
G4.04 
40.93 


«w  Hampshire 

onnont 

assachusetts 

bode  Island 

[>mieoticat 

ew  York 

ew  Jersey 

^noaylrania 

antic  Division: 

Blaware 

arjland 

istof  ColombiA.. 

irgiuia 

'est  Virginia 

orth  Carolina.... 
»uth  Carolina  . . . . 

M)rgia 

lorida 

itml  Division : 

Butncky 

mnessee 

labama 

lasissippi 

(uislana 

sxas 

rkansas 

Jahoma 

dian  Territory... 
iktil  Diviaion : 

do 

diaua 

inoia -- 

ichigan 

isconsin 

Inneeota 

ira 

ssouri 

•rth  Dakota 

Qth  Dakota, 
braska 


36.46 
44.65 
100.00 
13.40 
6.85 
3.87 
6.86 
10.84 
12.02 

14.87 
11.45 
5.89 
2.64 
23.65 
10.08 
4.88 


31.57 
18.27 
38.83 
26.06 
25.17 
28.37 
14.08 
26.27 


m  Division : 

mtana. < 

yomiog 

lorado 

)W  Mexico . . 

izona 

ah 


»bo 

ishington . 

?gon 

Lifomia.... 


8.10 
24.46 
11.62 

18.58 
18.26 
87.07 


28.73 
18.00 


28.27 
18.14 
40.86 


657,300 

388,  700 

333,000 

3. 634, 000 

385,700 

840,100 

6,851,000 

1, 768. 000 

6, 070,  000 

173, 200 
1, 179, 000 

277,782 
1,704.000 

849,300 
1,763,000 
1.274,000 
2,015.000 

487,000 

1, 888, 000 
1, 877, 000 
1,741,000 
1,431,000 
1,253,000 
2,878,000 
1,280.000 
280,600 


3,834,000 
2,244,000 
4,584,000 
8,246,000 
2,072,000 
1.700,000 
2,101,000 
8,086,000 
303,600 
342,800 
1.131,000 
1,329,000 

229,400 

99,700 

564,800 

174,900 

80,660 

260,700 

41, 610 

138,100 

479,700 

878,800 

1,407,000 


102,080 
128,000 
29,000 

1, 885, 557 
286.645 
482,405 

4,822,031 
831,821 

2, 888, 148 

68,600 
583,228 
277,782 
283,246 

70,000 

80,056 
100,000 
817,000 

85.087 

410, 700 
235,614 
146.000 

68,000 
286,478 
403,776 

80.000 
8,000 


1, 653, 382 
670,500 

2, 232,  818 
792,671 
677,888 
446,458 
878,600 
870,877 


12,000 
280,728 
218,428 

07,000 

10,000 

241,000 


80,000 


148,000 
106,000 
700,484 


24.66 
32.10 
8,71 
71.68 
72.41 
57.48 
70.88 
52.68 
48.88 

88.65 

48.47 
100.00 

10.02 
8.24 
6.11 
7.85 

15.73 

18.11 

20.81 
12.55 
8.88 
4.40 
22.86 
13.55 
0.20 
2.85 


43.12 
28.88 
48.61 
85.20 
27.80 
26.26 
18.02 
8L80 


3.60 
24.82 
10.44 

28.21 
10.03 
42.07 


30.08 


27.72 
47.85 


Per 

cent  of 
total 
popn- 
lation 
in  1887. 


22,531.081 


10, 475, 874 
1,733,243 
1. 438, 452 
7, 600, 874 
1,281,548 


Estimated 
popoiation 
outside  of 
cities  of 
8,000  popu- 
lation and 
over  in  1887. 


31.67 


52.52 
17.81 
11.21 
80.48 
32.73 


145,660 

a  128,  000 

6  26,407 

1.857.118 

6312,168 

458,524 

b  4.  Ill,  870 

6  856.427 

2,485,580 

70.950 

6  526.424 

277,782 

a  283.  246 

658,026 

74,858 

102.240 

248,630 

a  85, 087 

840.343 

216.286 

170. 371 

637.778 

6286,335 

807,209 

63.180 

8,000 


1,420.247 
472, 378 
a  2. 232, 918 
617.094 
547. 213 
6482,290 
861, 389 
837,773 


13,482 
815,654 
200.486 

642,623 
619,202 
220,230 


674,888 


6185,011 

a  105, 000 

088.874 


22.16 
32.10 
7.93 
70.61 
78.88 
53.08 
60.02 
54.04 
40.95 

40.86 
44.66 
100.00 
16.62 
0.86 
4.26 
8.08 
12.08 
18.  U 

17.08 

11.62 

8.78 

2.04 

23.06 

10.31 

4.80 

2.85 


37.04 
2L05 
48.01 
27.48 
26.41 
28.37 
17.20 
30.88 


8.83 
27.81 
16.08 

18.58 
18.20 
38.88 


28.73 


28.27 
27.72 
40.02 


Per 

cent  of 

totol 

lation 
in  1887. 


48. 643. 051 


8, 471. 826 
7,888,638 
11,406,148 
17. 332, 526 
2.633,812 


611,631 
270.700 
306,583 
776.881 
83,532 
886.576 

2, 738. 030 
812, 673 

3,584,410 

102,250 
052,570 


1,420,764 
780,274 
1, 688, 143 
1, 171. 760 
1, 771, 370 
402,513 

1, 652, 657 
1.060,764 
1, 570, 028 
1,888,222 

860,066 
2.071,781 
1,220,820 

272,600 


2,413,753 

1,771,622 

2,361,082 

1,628,806 

1, 524, 767 

1, 217. 710 

1, 738, 611 

2,088,227 

303,600 

329,408 

815,346 

1,128,604 

186,777 
80,488 
344,561 
174,800 
80,660 
185,801 
41, 610 
138,100 
844,088 
273,800 
788,030 


68.43 

47.48 
82.19 
88.78 
08.68 
07.27 


77.84 
07.80 
82.07 
88.48 
21.11 
40.02 
88.88 
46.80 
68.05 

68.04 
65.36 
.00 
83.38 
83.05 
86.75 
8L87 
87.81 
80.88 

82.82 
88.a 
80.21 
87.80 
70.85 
88.08 
86.10 
87.16 


02.80 
78.86 
51.38 
72.52 
73.58 
71.63 
82.80 
68.11 
100.00 
86.07 
72.09 
84.81 

81.42 
80.74 
01.01 
100.00 
100.00 
71.27 
100.00 
100.00 
7L78 
72.28 
68.88 


a  Claimed  population  of  cities. 

6  Poimlation  of  cities  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  1800  percentage  of  total  population. 
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Table  8. — Xumhtr  of  children  of  school  cen$u9  age  and perocmiage  to  p&pmlaHon  in  eitm  ' 
of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over  and  outside  ofsmek  cities  in  1S97, 


state  or  Territory. 


United  St«(e«. 


Vorth  Atlantic  Diyition . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion . 
South  Central  Diviaion .. 
Kortli  Central  Diviaion . . 
Weatem  Diviaion 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Maine 

New  Hampahire 

Vermont 

ICaaaacbiiaetU 

Rhode  Iriland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  AtlanUc  Diviaion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . 

VirginU 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkanaas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Tni^lnw^ 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Diviaion : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexioo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalGbmla 


Ill 

hi 
iil 

1*^ 


3.6 


8.6 
4.3 
8.2 
8.6 
4.4 


8.1 
8.0 
4.2 
6.9 
5.4 
4.6 
8.2 
8.0 
8.3 

4.4 
8.9 
4.0 
4.9 
8.8 
8.6 
7.1 
8.7 
6.2 

2.6 
8.8 
6.1 
2.1 
8.6 
4.2 
8.0 


1? 

•3 

Nnmberof 
children  of 
school  cen- 

sus age  in 

ciUesof 

8,000  popu. 

11 

3 

over  in 
1896-«7. 

1 

Number  of 
children  of 
school  cen- 
sus ago  out- 
side of  cit- 
ies of  8,000 
ponulation 
ana  over  in 
189^07. 


6, 893. 182 


2,649.962 
407,807 
414,882 

2.247,649 
278.842 


26.16 


24.34 
23.61 
28.79 
29.67 
21.87 


15,084.884 


1,857,157 
2,863.913 
8.962,851 
5,686.886 
714,577 


3.8 
2.9 
5.8 
2.9 
2.8 
8.5 
8.1 
8.5 


5.7 
6.1 
3.1 

8.4 
2.7 
4.6 


S.5 
8.8 


5.2 
4.6 
4.6 


46,990 
22.820 
5,840 
814,766 
54,227 
100,783 
994.461 
256,866 
753,209 

16,125 
119,231 
00,306 
70,085 
16,807 
20,794 
14,400 
65,846 
23,713 

136,187 
65.526 
83,406 
17,261 
66,024 
73,145 
21,086 
1,847 


480,878 
162,889 
615,946 
212,791 
195,444 
116.653 
116,577 
267,935 


2,867 
61,«93 
64,676 

10,596 

2,500 

47,878 


17,891 


24,906 
21,881 
148.000 


82.26 
17.88 
22.12 
16.95 
17.87 
22.22 
24.18 
26.88 
30.30 

22.73 
22.65 
2L71 
24.74 
28.68 
27.78 
14.08 
27.03 
24.94 

40.00 
30.80 
19.01 
45.69 
22.28 
23.81 
33.80 


80.80 
84.48 
27.68 
34.48 
85.71 
24.19 
82.26 
28.57 


17.54 
19.61 
82.26 

24.86 
18.02 
21.74 


23.22 


18.87 
20.84 
21.74 


103.851 
43.819 
84,826 
116,021 
21.035 
78.480 
208,738 
199.996 
941,291 

17,460 
226,969 
0 
695,448 
279.020 
018.000 
458,800 
689.125 
128,885 

599,968 
665,897 
580,590 
634,270 
425,729 
045,519 
442.040 
88,788 


742,859 
687.018 
780,825 
488,443 
601.480 
875,097 
611, 117 
705,212 
06,892 
104,130 
298,080 
481,278 

85.588 

18,770 

82.484 

48,924 

17,427 

04.491 

9,112 

42,128 

96,067 

107,739 

192,202 


b  i 

«         Total  nnm- 
^         berofchil 
dren  of 


3| 


4 


school  een-'  5'S 

sua  age  in  i  $% 

the  United;    -a 

States  la   '  ^P 

1890-97.        |w 

(    go 


80.88  I  20,978,010     S».a» 


19.01 
35.60 
84.75 
32.81 
27.13 


4,407,119  '  21(9 
3,271,310  31  <1 
4,377,233  '  3Le« 
7,933. 9»  3La 
968,419  ,  25.94 


31.98 
16.00 
27.50 
15.01 
25.18 
20.30 
7.62 
24.61 
26.26 

17.08 
34.03 


41.91 
35.88 
30.04 
89.15 
30.44 
82.02 

30.80 
89.40 
80.97 
37.03 
44.50 
24.10 
80.00 
82.55 


210,341 

00,139 

90.106 

431.387 

75,202 

179.263 

1,203,199 

450.862 

,a  1.094, 500 

33.665 

a345.200 

00,300 

005.533 

290,517 

639,400 

a  473. 200 

004.971 

153.506 

730.  lOS 
720.933 
013.906 
541,531 
491.758 
718.664 
463.676 
90.565 


82.06, 
I  ICSO 
!  27.68 
!  10.88 
I  )9.ll 
;  2L34 
(  17.56 
25c64 
27.92 


4-3 

4-K 


19.39  M 

I  39.281  » 

JLH'  M 

39.06'  v3 

'  34.91.  ^ 

I  36L27!  «J 

I  37. 14  14 

30.01'  6-1 

,  30.07  tJ 


,  90.93 
38.41 

'  37.84 
i  39.25 
I  34.12' 
85.94  ■ 
32.21' 


80.78 
33.13 
83.07 
29.99 
82.89 
80.60 
85.13 
38.61 
2L70 
31.01 
85.94 
38.22 

19.05 
28.32 
23.94 
27.97 
21.01 
34.71 
2L90 
80.51 
27.80 
89.36 
24.56 


1.173,237 
749,903 

1,896,771 
701,334 
090.983 

a  491, 750 
727,694 
973,147 
05.898 
100.497 
854,929 
495,949 

40,179 

«  21, 270 

130, 80S 

48.934 

17,427 

81,882 

9,112 

43.128 

130,503 

129,030 

840,952 


3a  oe. 


a  Estimated  number  of  children  5  to  18  years  of  age. 
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LE  9. — Xumher  of  pupila  cnrolledf  percentage  to  toUd  population,  and  percentage  to 
hool  population  in  ciiiee  of  8,000  inhahitanie  and  over  and  outside  of  such  cities 

1897, 


ite  or  Territory. 


Nnmber 

of  pupils 
enrolled  in 

cities  of 
8,000  pop- 

nlation 
and  orer. 


United  States... 

lantio  Division . . 
antic  Division... 

itral  Division 

Qtral  Division  - . . 
9m  Division 

lantio  Division : 

aine 

ew  Hampshire  . . 

ermont 

iasaachosotts 

hodo  Island 

mnccticat 

ewYork 

ew  Jersey 

annsylvania 

antic  Division: 

ftlaware 

aryland 

Ist  of  Colombia.. 

irginia 

eat  Virginia 

ortii  Carolina 

»ath  Carolina 

»rgia 

torida 

tral  Division: 

antnckj 

>nne«soe 

labama 

ississippi 

»niaiana 

iiaa 

rkansas 

daboma 

dian  Territory., 
itral  Division : 

ilo 

diana 

linois 

icbigan 

isconsin 

Umesota 

wa 

issoori 

ntb  Dakota 

atb  Dakota 

ibraska 

insas 

Ill  Division : 

imtana 

yoming 

'lorado 

)wMcadco 

riEona 

iah 

ivad* 

aho 

ashington 

effon...... ...... 

iluomia 


3, 590. 875 


1, 697, 615 
251, 737 
193.874 

1.247,867 
•  196, 782 


•3  fl 

0  o 
g53 


15.94 


Komberof 
pnpils  en- 
rolled out- 
side of  cities 

018,000 
I>opuIation 
and  over. 


24,475 

16. 261 

3,828 

812. 191 

40, 379 

74,624 

675.852 

145,940 

895,065 

10, 749 
81.780 
42,995 
34,286 
10,531 
10, 531 
11, 614 
40,858 
11,803 

60,284 
28,828 
13, 070 

8,413 
82,744 
47,223 
12, 219 

1,084 
0 

240, 491 

103,005 

810,600 

126,607 

100, 142 

78,778 

66,874 

132,567 

0 

1,859 

87,307 

40,637 

8,200 

1.071 

87,064 

0 

0 

15,433 

0 

0 

18,063 

13,816 

102,236 


16.20 
14.70 
18.47 
16.42 
15.36 


16.80 
12.70 
14.50 
16.82 
15.82 
16.45 
16.44 
15.27 
15.89 

15.15 
15.64 
1.5.48 
12.10 
17.84 
14.07 
11.86 
16.77 
11.08 

14.77 
13.33 
7.68 
22.27 
11.05 
15.37 
19.84 
13.55 


16.93 
21.81 
14.31 
20.52 
18.80 
16.33 
18.50 
14.14 


13.78 
11.82 
20.27 

19.26 
5.68 
16.83 


20.61 


13.98 
13.16 
14.95 


11, 061, 617 


l.847,6i9 
1, 815, 550 
2. 531, 072 
4, 339, 589 
527, 857 


Number  of 
pnpils  en- 
rolled in 
the  public 
schools  of 
the  United 
States. 


22. 65     14, 652. 492 


19.51 
22.70 
22.19 
25.04 
20.04 


107,664 

47,946 

61,521 

127. 176 

12,958 

69,297 

527,347 

148, 940 

744,700 

22.425 
148, 167 
0 
833,631 
205,134 
360,389 
246,660 
405, 313 

94,022 

349, 842 
462, 757 
806,447 
342,202 
137,203 
669,345 
804,061 
69,225 
0 

685,159 
448,068 
600,825 
865.205 
826,423 
293,111 
479,962 
540,685 
67,088 
87,142 
228,908 
827,053 

23,227 
10,511 
63^816 
24,155 
18,361 
53,795 
6,860 
81,883 
71,160 
73,896 
155,698 


21.04 
17.71 
20.07 
16.37 
15.51 
17.93 
19.25 
18.33 
20.78 

21.93 
22.70 


23.48 
25.06 
21. 35 
21.04 
22.88 
23.30 

21.17 
27.26 
10.51 
24.56 
14.34 
21.31 
24.78 
25.39 


8, 645, 164 
2, 070, 287 
2, 724, 916 
5, 587. 456 
724, 639 


24.24 
25.29 
25.45 
22.42 
21.41 
24.07 
27.59 
25.76 
18.80 
26.45 
28.08 
28.08 

12.44 
13.06 
18.52 
13.81 
16.67 
28.95 
16.49 
23.09 
28.68. 
26.81 
19.88 


132, 139 

64,207 

65,349 

439, 307 

62,337 

143, 921 

1, 203, 199 

294,880 

1, 139. 765 

83,174 
229, 947 

42,905 
367,  817 
215,665 
370,920 
258,183 
446, 171 
105,416 

400,120 
481,585 
319, 526 
850.615 
169,047 
616.568 
316,270 
70,309 


825.650 
551, 073 
920,425 
491,812 
426,565 
371,889 
546,886 
673,152 
67,088 
89.001 
266,275 
367,690 

81.480 
11,582 

100,88a 
24,155 
18,861 
60,228 
6,860 
81,883 
90,113 
87,212 

297,929 


20.53 


17.77 
21.27 
21.21 
22.41 
18.51 


20.10 
16.10 
19.62 
16.68 
15.75 
17.13 
17.56 
16.68 
18.78 

19.15 
19.50 
15.48 
21.50 
25.39 
21.04 
20.27 
22.14 
21.18 

20.08 
23.66 
18.35 
24.60 
13.56 
20.70 
24.52 
25.06 


21.63 
24.56 
20.04 
21.90 
20.60 
21.88 
26.03 
22.17 
18.80 
25.96 
23.64 
27.67 

13.70 
11.62 
17.86 
13.81 
16.67 
26.65 
16.49 
23.09 
18.79 
23.02 
17.68 


%l 


gas 


S3  . 

Ill 


it's 


60.03 


66.57 
62.53 
46.79 
55.52 
71.86 


52.09 
71.26 
65.65 
99.18 
91.06 
74.04 
67.96 
56.82 
52.45 

66.66 
68.59 
71.29 
48.92 
62.82 
60.64 
80.65 
62.05 
48.05 

36.94 
43.99 
39.15 
4&74 
48.59 
64.56 
68.09 
68.69 


55.88 
63.24 
51.89 
69.60 
51.24 
67.63 
57.86 
49.48 


78.64 
00.28 
62.  d3 

77.47 
42.84 
77.41 


88.74 


76.10 
68.14 
68.76 


73.83 


99.48 
08.39 
63.87 
76.82 
78.87 


11 


O  fl  • 

Pi 


69.85 


80.44 
63.29 
62.25 
70.42 
78.81 


65.91 
110.68 
72.96 
109.05 
61.60 
88.30 
252.64 
74.47 
79.11 

128.44 
65.57 
0 
56.01 
73.36 
68.26 
53.74 
75.18 
72.95 

68.81 
09.08 
62.78 
05.27 
82.23 
88.20 
08.00 
78.01 


78.77 
70.83 
70.95 
74.77 
06.91 
78.14 
78.54 
70.00 
80.04 
88.09 
78.14 
76.83 

05.28 
50.00 
77.87 
49.87 
70.07 
83.41 
76.29 
76.08 
74.89 
08.12 
80.98 


02.82 
97.08 
72.48 

101.85 
82.83 
80.28 

100.00 
04.54 
67.20 

98.78 
66.61 
71.29 
65.27 
72.73 
58.01 
54.50 
73.75 
69.08 

54. 30 
66.80 
52.04 
64.75 
84.60 
85.79 
68.21 
77.62 


70.37 
73.49 
65.90 
70.14 
61.21 
75.63 
75.16 
69.17 
86.04 
83.57 
75.02 
74.14 

88.07 
64.45 
77.88 
49.37 
70.67 
84.55 
75.29 
75.68 
74.74 
07.28 
76.05 
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Tablr  10.  —Aggregate  and  average  attendance  and  length  of  Bckool  term  la  eUiaof^jA  ^ 
^pulation  and  orer,  compared  with  like  atatUtiee  ofpmblio  eekooU  onteide  oftudk  d^ 


SUte  or  Territory. 


In  ciiiM  of  8,000  population 
and  orer. 


Aggregate 
nomber 
of  dajt 
attended 
by  papila 
in  pnolio 
acUooU. 


United  Statea 507,622.3M 


North  Atlaotic  Diviaion . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Ontnil  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division  .- 
Western  Diviiiion 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maint. 3, 225. 948 

>eNr  Ha»ni>8hire 2,024.104 

533.  M2 
47, 736. 628 
5,983,487 
10, 453. 810 
95. 217. 143 
19, 650. 643 
55,  305, 733 


Vermont  . 

MuMtAcliUAetts 

Khode  Island 

Connect  icut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Prnnsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Delaware 

M  arvland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

A'ir^inia 

\Ve«l  VirKinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor<;;ia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Ktntncky 

T  e  n  n  csaee 

Alabama 

Mi.<nrti8.'*ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MichiKan 

AVisconsin 

H  iuneaotA 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DnkoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"WeMtHru  Division: 

Montana 

AVvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idaho 

\V;t8hiugton 

Orejion , 

California 


1, 572, 178 
10, 859, 341 
8,081,836 
4. 814. 889 
1.380.885 
1, 294,  847 
1. 805,  843 
6,516,330 
1,151,703 

7, 156, 061 
8,  762, 446 
1, 817, 419 
1.007,298 
8,097.266 
8.090.148 
1.456,191 
111.848 
0 

8%  818. 435 
13,  840, 106 
49. 082,  332 
17,958.301 
13. 646. 760 
11. 558,  821 
9. 459,  294 
18, 298,  251 
0 
256.500 
6. 065. 360 
6, 453,  901 

1. 061, 384 
145,186 

4.  830, 041 
0 
0 

2, 198.  Ill 
0 
0 

2, 516, 238 

2, 091, 377 
14,439,119 


Average 

d*Uy 

attend- 


2,687,758 


1,250,044 
184,829 
142.693 
068,142 
148,151 


18.406 

U.847 

2,883 

848,223 

33.834 

64,780 

406,364 

101,650 

304, 306 

8,104 
66,497 
38,283 
36.921 
7,670 
7,483 
0,805 
30,076 
7,833 

37,833 

30,960 

10.640 

6,736 

38,758 

34,833 

8,215 

836 

0 

108,318 
80,400 

260,840 
04,811 
73,268 
61,418 
82,006 
06,119 
0 
1,426 
28,190 
33,183 

6,074 

830 

28,042 

0 

0 

13.683 

0 

0 

18,061 

10.856 

78,026 


188.0 


Outaide  of  aties  of  8,000  po|fO^  Ij 
Utkn  and  over.  1^ 


Aggrepte 
nomber 
of  days 
idad 


by  pnpUi 
innnUto 


190.7 
185.0 
178.3 
190.4 
184.3 


175.3 
178.4 
186.8 
192.3 
185.1 
103.7 
192.3 
198.6 
187.0 

104.0 
195.7 
182.7 
185.7 
182.2 
174.3 
176.6 
183.4 
157.1 

190.8 
179.8 
170.7 
177.9 
188.3 
174.8 
177.8 
133.0 


186.3 
199.3 
196.7 
189.4 
186.3 
188.3 
181.6 
190.4 


180.0 
179.7 
169.6 

177.7 
174.0 
179.6 


173.8 


180.3 
192.7 
187.7 


900.108,418 


197,148.771 
187,800,773 
145,334,374 
413. 500,  «S 
46,870,881 


8  08 
4  18 

7  BO 
14  44 

9  73 

8  40 
67  U 
16  86 
77  14 

3.068^706 
18,400.778 


30,706,831 
14,270,108 
18,880.808 
13,618.470 
23,830.018 
8,006,007 


83.848 
51,841 
18,118 
13,066 
18,240 
M,613 
S6,148 
12,640 
10,386 
118.030 
13,483 
B8,461 

2,3«7,S00 

647,814 

8,270,070 

1,783,078 

1,820,020 

6, 146, 780 

818,880 

1,803,780 

8,133,373 

4.888.313 

18,168,318 


■.= 


5-  ay 

Average    ?|    I  »4! 
dafly     i^    lis* 


7,401,8»il218     1A4 


1,270,04J|  US.2  ia» 
1.068.710,  98.St  lU-I 
1.897. 4»  tt.«|  fti 
2,975.€8I  13lL»|  itl 
880.031  113LS,  ULi 


78,165  I 
38.370 
47,583 
86.722  1 
16,906  1 
46,303 

835.000 
00.228 

643,773  1 

14.580  > 
78,130 


laLs 

13Ql> 
ULl 

lo;.! 

154.  • 
18L4 
1710 


Oif 
BLi 

Its 


187.500 
133.603 
234,388 
172,964 
216.608  I 


82,145 

340,228 
317.226 
302,354- 
108,968 
100,367 
406.417 
187.204 
38,585 


1414;  Ui 

14L8  !  Htl 
13X3,  »> 

i  »» 

118.1     »l 

m.o   ml 
8i.sl  Jj 

107. 7 1  mi 

914     »l 


l&l 


10B.7 
8kJ 
88.8'    :i' 

iflij;  » 
!  oLs' 
I  86.S1 

8L7, 


413,988  , 
333,257  ; 
454,641  1 
352,408  , 
200,706  ; 
174,079  I 
295.625  , 
304,312  I 
38.478  I 
53.176  I 
143.252  I 
221.810 

16,228 

6,870 

42.658 

19.340 

10,430 

36,658 

4,146 

22,846 

40,251 

60,808 

1U,033 


154.6  »^ 

1317'  16^ 

117.1 1  IS^ 

1513.  »^ 

15L0;  »^ 

144.1'  ^ 

lfl0.2i  ^ 
107.4,  J 
137.1,  2^ 

U10     1* 


147.6  I 

717i 

147.2. 

98.2' 

127.4  1 

144.3  1 

164.0! 

87.7  I 

814| 

01.1 

182.3  1 
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ABLK  11.— Numher  of  public  high  school  students  and  percentage  to  puhlio  school  enroll- 
mcnf  in  cities  of  8,000 population  and  over  and  outside  of  such  cities  in  1897, 


State  or  Territory. 


Public  high 
school  BtU* 
dents  in 
cities  of 
8,000  popu- 
lation and 


Per  cent  of 

nublic 
school  en- 
rollment. 


United  States. 


>rth  Atlantic  Divinion. 
uth  Atlantic  Division  . 
uth  Central  Diviwou  .- 
»rth  Central  Division., 
estcm  Division 


»rth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maiuo 

Netf  Hampshire 

Verm  on  t 

Massach  usetta ....  — 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Xe  w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

nth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virf!;inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia .*... 

Florida 

ith  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Termeasee 

Alabama 

Missisaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArkflBHas 

Oklahoma 

Ind ian  Territory 

rth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Jiidiana 

Illinois 

Uichigan 

Wisconsin 

If  innesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  

9tern  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  lloxico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wnahlngtou 

Ort-gon 

CahTornia 


181. 410 


70,607 
9,643 
9,438 
78.  977 
12,655 


2,005 

1,390 

131 

21,363 
2,442 
8.907 

20,265 
6,089 

14,105 

624 

2,303 

2,413 

2,032 

256 

131 

151 

1.486 

247 

2,068 

1,572 

1,036 

521 

997 

2.591 

511 

142 


15,678 
8,457 

15,675 
9,823 
6,122 
5,680 
5,881 
7,438 


173 
2,570 
2,480 

340 

150 

2,792 


650 


1,377 
1.009 
6.337 


5.05 


4.16 
3.79 
4.87 
6.33 
6.43 


8.19 
8.56 
3.42 
6.84 
4.95 
5.24 
8.00 
8.49 
3.57 

6.81 
2.82 
L61 
9.93 
2.43 
1.24 
1.30 
8.04 
2.17 

4.11 
5.45 
7.92 
6.19 
3.04 
6.49 
4.18 
13.10 


6.52 
8.21 
4.90 
7.76 
6.11 
7.21 
8.79 
5.61 


9.31 
6.89 
6.10 

4.14 
14.01 
7.53 


4.21 


7.27 
7.30 
6.20 


Public  high 
school  stu- 
dents out- 
side of 
cities  of 
8.000  popu- 
lation and 
over. 


Per  cent  of 

public 
sonool  en- 
rollment. 


228.023 


55,702 

10,878 

20.214 

131,561 

9,668 


6,172 
2,068 
2.621 
9,997 
467 
2,219 
18,692 
3,527 
9,939 

627 

1.1S4 

0 

1,436 

1,043 

341 
2,162 
3,166 

980 

1,731 
8,288 
1,511 
2,030 

428 

8,514 

1,969 

88 

110 

22.280 
12,887 
16.234 
15,922 
10,466 
4,870 
18.745 
9,382 
999 
1.247 
9,541 
9,079 

603 
70 

1,843 
206 
127 
0 
375 
292 

1.184 
512 

4,456 


2.06  I 


Total  num- 
ber of 
public  high 
school stu- 

dentain 
the  United 

States. 


Per  cent  of 

public 
sonool  en- 
rollment. 


409,433 


3.01 
0.60 
0.80 
.3.03 
1.83 


6.73 
4.31 
4.26 
7.86 
3.60 
3.20 
3.64 
2,37 
1.33 

2.80 
0.76 
0 
0.43 
0.61 
0.09 
0.87 
0.78 
1.05 

0.49 
0.71 
0.49 
0.77 
0.31 
1.50 
0.65 
0.13 


8.81 
2.88 
2.70 
4.36 
3.21 
1.66 
3.91 
1.74 
1.59 
1.43 
4.17 
2.78 

2.60 
0.67 
2.89 
0.85 
0.95 
0 
5.47 
0.92 
1.66 
0.70 
2.86 


126,399 
20.621 
29,668 

210,638 
22.823 


2.79 


3.57 
0.99 
1.09 
8.77 
8.08 


8,177 

6.19 

3,468 

6.39 

2,762 

4.21 

81.860 

7.14 

2.900 

4.67 

6.126 

4.26 

88,067 

8.24 

8.616 

2.92 

24,044 

2.11 

1.261 

3.77 

3.427 

1.49 

2.418 

6.61 

8.468 

0.94 

1,299 

0.60 

472 

0.13 

2,808 

0.80 

4,652 

1.04 

1,236 

1.17 

8.790 

0.96 

4.806 

1.00 

2,647 

0.80 

8,151 

0.90 

1.435 

0.84 

11,106 

1.80 

2.480 

0.78 

230 

0.33 

110 

87,958 

4.60 

21.344 

8.87 

31,909 

8.47 

25, 746 

6.23 

15,587 

8.65 

10,650 

2.84 

24,626 

4.60 

16.820 

2.50 

900 

1.59 

1,420 

1.60 

12,111 

4.55 

11,559 

8.14 

948 

8.00 

220 

1.90 

4.635 

4.59 

206 

0.85 

127 

0.95 

650 

0.94 

375 

6.47 

292 

0.92 

2,561 

2.84 

1,521 

1.74 

10,793 

4.18 
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Tadlk  12.— Xumhcr  of  teachers  and  percentage  of  male  ieachere  in  cities  of  S, 000  tJiiflKi 
anis  and  over  and  ouieide  of  suck  citiee  in  189&-97. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


Vnit^  SUtes . 


Xorih  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  ('entrnl  Division... 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

N«w  Hampshiro 

Vermont 

If  assachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Keiituoliy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Torritorv 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

•     Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

Sonth  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number 
of  teach- 
ers in 
cities  of 
8,000  pop- 
ulation 
and  over. 


Percent* 
age  of 


teachers. 


71,117 


34,721 
6,804 
8.738 

28,  If  3 
4.161 


7.79 


C77 
10.50 
11.83 

7.62 
10.19 


Nomber 

of  teach- 
ers out- 
side of 
cities  of 

8,000  pop- 
ulation 

and  over. 


829,151 


88,513 
41,184 
68,737 
150,800 
17, 417 


Percent- 
age of 


teachert. 


Number  | 

of  teach- | 

ors  in  the    Percent- 
public  J    ag«  of 

scnoola  of,     male 
the        teachers. 
United 
SUtes. 


38.16 


25.79 
48.23 
55.84 
84.60 
33.32 


838 

8.29 

865 

8.58 

94 

8.51 

7,282 

8.51 

1,105 

12.40 

1,731 

0.99 

3,000 

6.27 

2,720 

8.16 

7,788 

8.00 

228 

2.21 

1,818 

8.80 

1,006 

12.52 

619 

11.81 

228 

6.81 

223 

11.21 

198 

10.86 

789 

10.96 

254 

24.02 

908 

7.92 

611 

1L74 

270 

14.44 

188 

12.27 

889 

6.52 

893 

18.48 

190 

18.42 

24 

26.00 

0 

0 

6,212 

9.86 

2,219 

12.89 

6,850 

5.86 

2.592 

5.86 

2.007 

a  37 

1,782 

4.94 

1.580 

5.82 

2,069 

8.21 

0 

0 

48 

8.25 

701 

6.13 

753 

12.22 

181 

11.05 

27 

8.70 

785 

10.38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

807 

14.98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

883 

9.68 

804 

9.87 

2,194 

9.82 

8,091 
2,846 
2,287 
6.661 
712 
2,341 

21,885 
8,149 

19,841 

614 
8.018 
0 
7,956 
8.228 
7,062 
4,780 
8,622 
2,404 

9,211 
8,024 
6,853 
7.092 
2,903 
12.824 
0,991 
2,049 
0 

20,004 

12,888 

18,891 

13,009 

10,370 

9,476 

26,462 

12,280 

8,027 

4.480 

8,846 

10,883 

830 

438 

2,865 

006 

854 

870 

804 

793 

2,802 

8,013 

4,984 


19.98 
7.69 
14.78 
8.90 
8.57 
13.71 
22.33 
22.80 
42.11 

34.09 
31.58 
0 
38.99 
01.27 
65.72 
40.56 
51.08 
42.39 

63.01 
68.09 
05.02 
47.16 
40.31 
68.90 
00.30 
40.40 
0 

49.18 
63.30 
80.03 
20.82 
22.51 
24.88 
21.07 
40.89 
84.40 
29.55 
28.58 
37.00 


ofleac'! 


a  403, 332 


98,234 
040,552 

00,475 
170,403 

21,578 


0,727 
2.711 
2.381 

12,ft43 
1,817 
4.072 

34,385 
5,809 

27,429 

840 
4.830 
a  1,070 
8,575 
0,464 
7.885 
4.973 
9,201 
2,058 

10.209  I 
9,135 
7,123 
7.855 
8,082 

13, 217 

7,181 

2,078 

0 

25,210 
15,052 
25,511 
15.001 
12,377 
11.238 
28.082 
14.938 
3.027 
4.608 
9.347 
11,010 


23.80 

1,020 

28.74 

406 

29.77 

8.120 

64.21 

006 

82.77 

864 

60.84 

1,177 

12.88 

801 

87.66 

703 

40.08 

8,246 

4L72 

8,817 

23.00 

7,178 

mperrb- 

orsia 
dtioief 

'8.00!}  jw» 

aadore:. 


S2,6 


19.1  I 
43.9  , 
S2.9  , 
30.0 
28.9, 


18.7 
7.4  j 
14.5  ' 

8.7; 

10.9  ' 
10.9 
16.9  ' 
13.7  1 
32.4 

20.0 
23.0 
14.0 
35.1 
50.3 
M.5 
45.1 
48.4 
40.6 

4&0 
56.1 
63.7 
40.4 

38.7 
61.0 
05.0 
40.8 
0 

40.9 
47.3 
28.2 
22.8 
20.2 
21-8 
20.8 
40.0 
36.1 
20.3 

2e.o 

36.0 

2L2 
22.0 
25. 0 
54.2 
02.8 
4L1 
12.8 
37.0 
36.5 
38.8 
10.4 


91  a« 


7.5S 

U.S-" 
KM 

63 

29 

» 

'A, 

a 

tm 
:,a 

13 

131 
191 


a 


a  Includes  64  supervising  officers  for  the  District  of  Columbia  not  included  in  the  flrft  colv 
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Table  IS.-^Expemdiiure  per  capita  of  population  for  public  schools  in  cities  of  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over  ana  outside  of  such  citi  s  in  1S96-97, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtee 

North  Atlantic  DiTision. 
South  Atlantic  DiTlsion 
South  Central  Division. . 
Korth  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

Korth  AtUntic  Division 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Yermont 

Hsssachosetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

SoQtb  Atlantic  Di\i8ion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Col  umbia 

Virginia 

WestVir/dnia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina , 

Oeorcla 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kontncky 

Tennesseo 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Looisiaoa 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minoeaota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreffon  ............. 

California 


In  cities  of  8.000  popu-  Oatside  of  cities  of  8.000 
lation  and  over.  population  and  over. 


Amount 
expended 
for  public 

schools. 


Expend- 
ed per 
capitaof 
popula- 
tion. 


$81,896,002 


44,418,718 
4,202,820 
2. 775, 576 

28, 393. 396 
5, 075, 581 


13.77 


405.269 
310,025 
101,896 
9, 890, 687 
1,377,964 
1,864,989 
19, 523, 654 
2, 839, 178 
8, 595. 241 

175,290 

1, 505, 701 

1,117,634 

386,630 

152,931 

91, 178 

114,128 

564,362 

94,963 

870,878 
367,100 
163,365 
105, 332 
410, 165 
689,247 
154,944 
14, 515 
0 

5,492,335 

2, 387, 312 

8,664,634 

2,627,546 

1, 678, 709 

1,811,949 

1, 413, 375 

8,143,854 

0 

40,785 

080,988 

542,900 

292,055 

27,240 

1,017,943 

0 

0 

328,054 

0 

0 

457,378 

328,404 

2,629,507 


4.24 
2.42 
1.93 
8.74 
3.96 


2.78 
2.43 
3.86 
5.06 
4.41 
4.11 
4.75 
2.97 
8.46 

2.47 
2.86 
4.02 
1.36 
2.59 
1.22 
1.12 
2.82 
1.00 

2.56 
1.70 
0.90 
2.71 
1.38 
8.24 
2.45 
1.82 


8.87 
5.05 
8.88 
4.10 
3.07 
3.76 
8.91 
8.85 


8.02 
2.19 
2.71 

6.85 
1.42 
4.62 


4.88 


8.87 
3.08 
3.84 


Amount 
expended 
for  public 

schools. 


Expend- 
ed per 
capiuof 
popula- 
tion. 


In  the  United  SUtes. 


$102,460,846 


27,795,945 
7,425,743 
10, 357, 719 
48.301,223 
8, 580. 216 


$2.10 


1, 183,  595 

729, 384 

811, 190 

2,990,951 

353.771 

1, 094. 836 

7, 166, 203 

2,438,060 

11,022,946 

99,701 
1,089,001 


1,466,909 

1, 610, 718 

726,384 

582,940 

1,201,610 

618,480 

2.048.167 
1, 333, 650 

499,994 
1, 167, 168 

579, 145 
3, 307, 531 
1,121,990 

810, 074 


7, 082, 055 
4,577,350 
7,670,910 
8.851,161 
8,396.706 
3, 341, 241 
0, 477, 055 
8,570,038 
1,125.893 
1, 239, 878 
2,731,259 
8, 237, 665 

500,043 
184,095 

1. 366. 240 
155,955 
205,852 
677,659 
202,046 
828,249 
068.131 
873, 705 

3. 218. 241 


2.93 
0.03 
0.91 
2.79 
3.26 


2.32 
2.60 
2.65 
3.85 
4.24 
2.83 
2.61 
3.00 
3.08 

0.96 
1.67 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for  public 

schools. 


$187. 326. 988 


Expend- 
ed per 
aipitaof 
popula- 
tion. 


72,214.658 
11,628,569 
13, 133, 295 
76,694,610 
13,655,797 


1.03 
2.08 
0.43 
0.50 
0.68 
1.54 

1.24 
0.80 
0.32 
0.84 
0.61 
1.24 
0.01 
1.14 


2.93 
2.58 
8.25 
2.30 
2.23 
2.74 
3.72 
1.70 
3.71 
3.76 
3.35 
2.87 

2.68 
2.29 
8.97 
0.89 
2.66 
8.11 
4.86 
2.38 
2.81 
2.34 
4.11 


1,503,864 

1, 040. 300 

912,996 

12, 390, 038 
1,731,735 
2, 959, 825 

26,689,857 
5, 277, 247 

19,618,187 

275,000 
2,594,702 
1,117.634 
1, 853, 539 
1,793,640 

817,562 

697,068 
1,  765. 972 

718, 443 

2,919,045 
1, 690, 750 

663,359 
1, 272. 500 

989,310 
3, 996, 778 
1,276,934 

824,619 


12, 574, 390 
6,964,668 

16. 835, 550 
6, 378, 707 
6, 075, 415 
5, 153, 190 
7, 890, 430 

6. 713. 892 

1. 125. 893 
1.280,663 
8,421,247 
3, 780, 574 

792,008 

211,335 

2,384,183 

165,955 

205,852 

005,713 

202,046 

828,240 

1,426,509 

1, 197, 109 

5,847,748 


$2.62 

1.19 
1.02 
3.08 
3.49 


2.43 
2.61 
2.74 
4.71 
4.88 
3.52 
3.90 
2.98 
3.23 

1.63 
2.20 
4.02 
1.09 
2.11 
0.46 
0.55 
0.88 
1.43 

1.47 
0.90 
0.39 
0.89 
0.79 
1.34 
0.99 
1.16 


3.28 
3.10 
8.56 
2.84 
2.45 
3.03 
3.76 
2.21 
3.71 
3.74 
3.02 
2.85 

3.45 
2.12 
4.38 
0.88 
2.55 
8.47 
4.86 
2.38 
2.97 
3.10 
3.99 
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Taiilk  14. — Expenditure  for  teaching  amd  eupertfising  and  peree^itage  to  total  erpaiitm 
Jor  BchooU  in  oiti€$  of  8,000  population  and  over  and  outHde  of  nick  eitiee  in  1896-^. 


In  cities  of  8.000  pop- 
ulatton  and  OT«r. 


Ootaide  of  dUM  of  i 
8.000    population 
and  over.  ' 


In  th«  United  Stitei. 


Smtc  or  Territory. 


jExpenditnre 
I    for  toach- 
I     ing  and 
•opervising. 


Peroont 

of  total 

expend- 

itare. 


Bxpenditvre 

for  teaek- 

ingand 

•apc^viaing. 


I'nitwlSutea $48,772,486 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  <.'•  ntml  Division  .. 
Kortli  ('(-ntral  Division.. 
Wewlorn  Diviniou 


I 


23,274,845 
3,  015, 5«S 
2,133.725 

16,  »60,  8M 
3. 367,  547 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine , 

Now  Ilara]»shire 

Vrrnumt 

M  asHachiiAotts 

Kh«Kle  iHland 

Ctuinerticut 

New  Vorlc 

New  Jersey 

ronnnvlTtinia , 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

M  aryland 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Nurth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(;»M»rtfia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Ten  iiessee 

Alabama 

Mi8.>«iBHippi 

LoiiiHiaua 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinc»i« 

Michigan 

AVirtfonsin , 

M  innesota 

Iowa , 

M  j  Hsuuri 

North  Dakota 

SonthDakoU 

N  ebraaka 

Kansas 

"Wcateru  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming , 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

I  tah 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

AVa8bingt<ni , 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


289.875 

71.40 

216, 148 

09.52 

50,002 

49.20 

5,153,841 

54.83 

607, 718 

50.63 

1,045,010 

50.03 

9,485.458 

48.83 

1,721,070 

00.05 

4,«65.2S4 

54.28 

100,  716 

62.50 

1,079.502 

71.70 

743,296 

06.51 

808.854 

78.59 

96,400 

63.03 

74,491 

8L70 

87.560 

76c  T2 

443,908 

78.08 

76,684 

8a  75 

681.668 

72.63 

800,651 

8L90 

184,168 

82.18 

70,586 

06.97 

836. 650 

82.08 

585,755 

77.73 

115, 547 

74.57 

8,749 
0 

60.15 

188 

60.07 

(21 

52.97 

09 

50.04 

(87 

66.08 

166 

72.20 

M4 

07.44 

122 

59.83 

151 

53.40 

0 

27,070 

66.87 

435,000 

03.10 

894,336 

72.63 

137,602 

47.12 

21, 186 

77.59 

586.412 
0 

67.61 

0 

190,485 
0 

58.05 

0 

286,961 

51.81 

217.094 

67.11 

1,977,977 

76.22 

57.47 


52.40 
71.75 
76.88 
50.61 
6&35 


070,581,067 


16, 381, 062 
6,843,500 
8,783,480 

33,847,485 
5.675,472 


874,953 

485,499 

561,800 

1, 878. 971 

285,902 

792.506 

4,724,602 

1.472,070 

5.384,588 

U5,284 
852,080 


1,150,106 

1,010.118 

030,985 

511, 681 

1,090,112 

470,488 

1.740.545 
1,042,210 

484,500 
1,087,477 

443.822 
2,868.299 

974,904 

191,664 


5,096.087 
3,740,100 
5,209.444 
2,687,016 
2,280,828 
3,184,580 
4,425.782 
2,087,058 
606,774 
802,018 
1.064,026 
2,341,860 

800,531 
132,188 
733,500 
124,015 
155,091 
324,180 
107.171 
107.283 
532.180 
567.944 
2.440,500 


Per  eoDt  I  Szpenditave ,  Pvcot 


of  total 
exjMiid- 
itore. 


for  teach-    '  oftotii 
ing  and        expca^- 
anperriaing. ;   itan. 


08.84  I  $110,303,542  ' 


58.93 
78.09 
84.80 
70.08 
66.15 


78.61 
60.71 
7L78 
02.82 
06.70 
72.80 
00.08 
00.88 
48.86 


78.32 


78w81 
0L98 
86.80 
87.77 
90.73 
70.07 

84.96 
78.74 
90.90 
88.80 
70.03 
86.73 
86.00 
0L81 


72.00 
8L71 
07.01 
68.47 
65.04 
05.88 
68.83 
78.80 
52.12 
04.08 
71.54 
73.33 

60.10 
71.77 
58.09 
79.52 
75.78 
50.11 
8174 
09.10 
54.97 
65.00 
75.83 


80.055,«7  I 
&.8SQ.090 
la  917, 985 
50,888.851  ' 
0. 043. 010  J 


l.l«4,a88 

051,047 

631.001 

7,082,8X2 

083,089  i 

1.837,518 

14,100,089 

3, 104,040 

10,0IS,8U 

225.000 
1,932.512 

743.200 
1,450,050 
1,112.518 

705i.410 

500,180 
1,534.020 

547,173 

2.372,214 
1.342.870 

018;,  068 
1,  lOR.  OlS 

780,472 

1,000.511 
300.408 


8,430.875 
5.004,790 
10,377,443 
4.044.3SS 
3,45l.9M 
3,406.580 
5,204,35* 
4.805,904 
586.774 
829. 0S8 
2,390.018 
2,736L1M 

438,  IS 
153.388 

1.319.ttl 
134.015 
155,981 
514.573 
167,171 
197.288 
769.150 
784.088 

4.418,645 


8.8 


SiS 
HI 

•LB 


710 
€L« 
«8 
i4?l 
SIB 

SLB 

BLB 
7itf 

•la 
eo 

8I.B 

e.B 

T18 

nc 


61S 

6.0 

fill 

nn 

4tr^ 
61.91 
CB 

nt 

Kfi 

#11 

:s8 
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Table  l5,-~Avenff0  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  purpoeee,  haeed  on  average  attendance^ 
Average  eume  reeewed  dy  teackere  and  eupervUore  in  oitiee  and  outside  of  citiee  in 
1896-97, 


Average  expendliare  per  popll  for 
whole  aohool  year. 

Average  snms  received  by  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  whole  school 
year. 

State  or  Territory. 

In  cities  of 

8,000 
popnlation 
and  over. 

Oatside 
aach  cities. 

In  the 
United 

SUtM. 

In  cities  of 

8.000 
population 
and  over. 

Outside 
such  cities. 

In  the 
United 
SUtcs. 

United  States 

$31.58 

013.84 

$18.56 

$625.48 

$216.78 

$205.70 

Korth  AtloDtie  IMriaioB. . . . 
SoQth  Atlantic  Dtviaion.... 

Sooth  Centra)  Division 

North  Central  Diviaion 

Western  Diviaioa 

85.28 
22.74 
10.47 
20.70 
20.76 

21.80 
6.81 
6.10 
16.23 
23.  e 

28.56 

0.12 

7.14 

10.52 

26.40 

636.79 
547.07 
642.20 
615. 78 
764.48 

265.56 
142.36 
156.37 
227.20 
830.40 

403.09 
100. 30 
180.52 
287.00 
410.06 

North  Atlantio  Diviaion: 
liAiae 

22.02 
27.40 
85.82 
87.87 
42.68 
84.06 
80.42 
27.06 
29.21 

21.63 
27.18 
88.55 
14.92 
20.18 
12.27 
1L88 
18.87 
12.06 

28.U 
17.52 
15.86 
18.40 
17.27 
10.70 
18.86 
17.42 

15.21 
20.05 
17.06 
34.49 
20.03 
23.66 
22.06 
27.02 
20.31 

6.83 
18.04 

16.50 
21.80 
18.00 
37.00 
85.18 
30.28 
82.54 
27.52 
23.44 

18.60 
10.42 
88.55 
8.60 
12.72 
8.53 
8.82 
7.16 
10.27 

10.18 
6.00 
8.58 
6.28 
7.97 
0.06 
6.53 
8.24 

427.44 
552.81 
605.07 
682.00 
600.36 
578.87 
670.70 
505.84 
676.50 

470.11 
590.91 
004.67 
466.03 
403.35 
322.47 
418.04 
568.38 
280.37 

587.60 
633.07 
475. 77 
883.35 
480.03 
583.61 
696.60 
349.06 

144  62 
187.72 
255.00 
355.30 
35L13 
852.07 
230.41 
404.16 
378.46 

188.6ft 
288.46 

i45.'02' 
163.40 
82.43 
107.80 
128.56 
106.61 

100.56 
121.60 

7a  82 
135.26 
148.83 
233.21 
130.54 

98.58 

173.08 
940.37 
265.43 
647  60 

New  Hampahire 

Vermont 

Maasachoaetta 

Hhode  laUnd 

613  86 

Conneotleiit -. . . 

451.26 

New  York 

411  81 

New  Jerae^ 

644  22 

Pennsylvania 

866.30 

Booth  Atlantio  IMviaion: 
X>elaware 

967.86 

Maryland 

300.61 

Diatrict  of  C^ambia. . . . 

604.67 

Virginia 

Weet  Virginia 

7.82 
12.20 
8.24 
8.37 
6.56 
0.06 

8.32 

4.17 
2.47 
6. 08 
6.77 
8.16 
6.00 
&04 

no.  26 

172.38 

North  CaroUnm 

80.46 

South  Carolina 

120.40 

Georfda 

165.64 

Florida 

205.86 

Sooth  Central  Dlrlaion : 
Kentucky 

232.36 

Tennesaee 

147.00 

Alabama 

86.85 

l[C)-*MfiH8ippi 

141.06 

I»ait}iana 

811.07 

Texas 

257.55 

Arkanaaii . .  ..^      .^..^u^. 

151.86 

Oklahoma 

06.67 

Indian  Territory    ...... 

North  Central  Diviaion : 
Ohio 

28.41 
84.35 
34.54 
26.66 
22.93 
22.34 
27.13 
32.71 

17.  U 
13.74 
16.97 
15.20 
16.02 
10.10 
21.02 
0.06 
20.28 
23.82 
10.07 
14.60 

32.84 
.  26.80 
82.03 
8.06 
10.72 
16.20 
48.74 
14.50 
10.66 
17.18 
28.75 

20.70 
17.30 
28.16 
18.37 
18.58 
2L88 
22.60 
13.60 
20.26 
23.45 
10.06 
14.80 

87.87 
27.46 
88.10 
8.06 
10.72 
18.75 
48.74 
14.50 
22.55 
10.40 
30.06 

611.93 
539. 51 
732.22 
61L57 
560.04 
618.30 
502.47 
616.00 

257.00 
294.  n 
281.85 
205.22 
218.50 
233.57 
167.88 
215.10 
103.85 
170.00 

226.  o:r 

216.18 

862.00 
803.06 
816.62 
204  06 
440.66 
383.24 
640.00 
248.78 
187.06 
180.50 
504.56 

884  85 

Indians. ................ 

833.60 

Illinoia 

406.31 

Michigan 

250.24 

Wiaconain 

278.01 

Minneoots .....^^.i. 

803.13 

Iowa 

187.80 

Miasonrl 

288.25 

North  Dakota 

103.85 

South  Dakota 

28.02 
24.48 
16.87 

48.80 
82.82 
37.78 

541.40 
502.38 
503.62 

724.22 
728.83 
736.70 

183.01 

Nebraska 

265.70 

KanaflH 

235.56 

"Waatern  Diriaien : 

M.ont  aziA. ............... 

420.54 

"Wyoming... 

820.61 

Colorado.... 

423.06 

204.08 

440.66 

Utah 

25.91 

578.83 

437.21 

Nevadft        ...          .  ... 

640.00 

X<lalio        

248.78 

Washington 

82.76 
29.70 
34.18 

592.40 
678.20 
844.93 

237.03 

386.66 

CamoniiA 

616.57 
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Table  16. — Estimated  average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors  imdUatf 
8,000  population  and  over,  and  outside  of  euck  cities,  and  average  salaries  of  male  mU 
female  teachers  in  the  United  States  in  1896-97. 


State  or  Torrltorj-. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soath  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

NewHampshiie 

Vermont < 

Massachasetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colomhia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G«orcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Eansas... ..•• 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 
Oregon .. ..... 

Calffomia . . . . 


Average  monthly  sal- 
aries of  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 


Males. 


$44.62 


55.35 
31.11 
41.21 
45.14 
50.42 


40.64 
37.10 
38.52 
144.80 
90.24 
88.77 


81.39 
43.72 

36.60 

48.00 

11L62 

31.08 


25.38 
25.18 


37.81 


44.03 
31.88 


31.70 
33.58 
56.71 
37.50 
30.50 


85.00 
48.25 
59.64 
47.79 
67.90 
45.50 
37.01 
42.50 
40.29 


42.57 
89.26 

G8.68 
58.04 
64.07 


72.90 
59.44 
98.00 
61.00 
44.56 
45.16 
80.19 


Females. 


138.38 


40.85 
30.80 
34.50 
87.45 
52.96 


25.88 
27.64 
26.84 
52.20 
50.48 
42.70 


48.19 
38.11 

34.08 
40.40 
69.00 
26.67 


21.40 
24.29 


32.48 


37.18 
26.18 


26.55 
29.98 
46.48 
82.50 
27.00 


29.00 
40.25 
50.60 
34.95 
85.50 
84.78 
31.45 
49.50 
34.84 


36.14 
34.29 

52.01 
45.89 
58.74 


66.26 
42.43 
61.00 
41.00 
38.14 
87.42 
65.42 


Aversce 
monthly 

salaries  of 
teachers 

and  super- 
visors in 
cities  of 

8.000  pop- 

nlanon 

and  over. 


$66.19 


Areraee 
mootbly- 
salarieaof 

teachers 
and  ftuper- 
viaors  out- 
side of  each 
cities. 


06.75 
58.92 
60.86 
64.68 
83.01 


48.74 
61.97 
54.58 
70.90 
65.81 
58.53 
70.74 
6L55 
61.34 

49.89 
60.86 
76.00 
50.16 
44.28 
87.02 
47.45 
61.98 
36.82 

61.79 
59.36 
65.71 
43.07 
67.12 
06.77 
67.15 
52.23 


66.01 
54.17 
74.95 
54.02 
61.06 
68.80 
51.27 
64.72 


60.16 
06.04 
59.89 

81.46 
83.29 
82.04 


66.60 


66.75 
70.35 
89.98 


$3Sl31 


34.22 
28.98 
36.30 
31.70 
5X23 


22.61 
31.06 
31.55 
42.36 
45.60 
38.19 
26.18 
57.73 
39.U 

26.61 
32.92 


26.  S4 
80.56 
26.68 
27.47 
23.80 
40.71 

36.79 
28.88 
20.59 
26.21 
32.64 
5L74 
45.80 
22.50 


33.36 
45.07 
41.15 
27.83 
2&96 
32.44 
2L20 
39.40 
36.08 
26.22 
29.09 
36.08 

4SL06 
76.15 
42.88 
44.46 
69.18 
53.02 
7L42 
S6l80 
59.01 
4L66 
62.21 
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ABLE  17. — Staii8iic8  relating  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  531  cities  of 
8,000  population  and  over  in  1806. 


State  or  Territory. 

Jz5 

H« 

i 

Pi 

57 

j 
1 

446 

3  o 

29 

1 

Sfti 

1 

a 

1 

8 

a 

a 

r^ 

i 

5 

1 

2 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

88 
15 

1 

2 
17 
3 

0 

1 

0 

7 
1 
0 
8 

\ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

843 

163 
30 
19 

127 

4 

9 
6 
1 
46 
7 

13 
33 
18 
30 

1 
3 
1 
7 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 

8 
4 
4 

2 
0 
5 

1 
0 

1 
1 

142 

~65' 

12 

7 

54 

4 

5 
3 
1 

14 
6 
0 

15 
5 

16 

0 
0 

1 
5 
0 
0 
o 

2 
2 

8 
0 
1 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

2 

United  States 

531 

425 

03 

"- 

ortli  AtlanUc  Diviaion 

»atli  AtlanUc  Diviaion 

mth  Central  Biviaion 

217 
87 
40 

207 
30 

0 
C 

1 
50 

8 
16 
55 
21 
51 

1 
3 

1 

10 

3 

8 

4 
8 

4 

» 
6 
6 
3 

1 

12 
8 
0 

199 
85 
27 

153 
11 

0 
6 

1 
50 

8 
16 
43 
20 
40 

1 
3 
1 
9 

■ 

8 
8 

7 
5 
6 
2 
1 
6 
1 
0 

18 
2 
13 
54 
19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
1 
5 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 
0 

1 

0 
7 
2 
0 

0 

1 

6 

29 

12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 

1 
0 

202 
34 
80 

166 
14 

9 
6 

1 

iJ 

21 
47 

1 
3 
1 
8 
3 
3 
4 
8 
3 

8 
5 
6 
2 
1 
7 
1 
0 

20 
0 
2 
5 
2 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
1 
5 
2 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

185 
28 
21 

140 

7 

9 

5 
0 
48 
7 
13 
88 
19 
46 

1 
3 
1 
8 
8 
8 
2 
4 
8 

6 
4 

6 
1 

1 
2 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
8 
5 

orth  Central  Diviaion 

eetem  Diviaion 

20 
0 

orth  Atlantic  Diviaion : 
ifftine 

1 

Kew  Hamoahirc --.. 

0 

Vermont 

0 

HaaaacbnaettB 

14 

Rhode  Island 

0 

Connecticut 

2 

KewYork 

8 

New  Jersey 

5 

Pennsylvania 

ft 

>nth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 
Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 
0 
0 

Korth  Carolina 

0 

South  Carolinm 

0 

Georda 

0 

Florida 

0 

mth  Central  Diviaion: 
Kentnclcy 

1 

Tennesaoo 

0 

1 

^<tflB8lppi 

0 

Loniwiunq. , 

0 

T^xan 

2 

1 

0 

orth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

41 
25 
83 
29 
10 

17 
15 

11 

26 

20 
1 
8 

15 
8 
0 
1 
7 

10 

0 
1 
i 
0 
0 
2 
0 

2 
2 
7 
9 
18 
6 
2 
7 
0 
0 
0 
1 

8 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
8 
17 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

3 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

24 

31 

24 

1 

8 

15 

10 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 
1 
4 

0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

88 

22 

24 

14 

0 

8 

13 

8 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

% 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

7 
1 
2 
4 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 

85 
13 
24 

18 
1 
3 

11 
8 
0 
1 
7 
6 

0 

17 
8 
8 
8 
0 
1 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 

5 

Indiana 

6 

DUnoia 

4 

Michigan 

1 

Wiaoonsin 

0 

Minnesota 

0 

Iowa 

2 

Missouri 

2 

Korth  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kansas 

0 

eetem  Diviaion : 
Montana 

0 

Wyominc 

Colorado. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

8 
0 
0 
U 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'o 

Kew  Mexico 

0 

Aricona a . .  u. . . 

0 

Utah 

0 

Kevada 

0 

Idaho 

Waahington 

13 

2 
0 
2 

2 
2 
11 

2 

1 
5 

2 

1 
4 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

2 
0 
2 

0 

0 

Caluomia 

0 
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Table  18. — Staiiaiics  relaiing  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  577  ciiia  t^ 
over  4/XX)  huX  less  than  8,000  population  in  1896, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


17orth  Atlantic  DlTlsioii  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

TV  est  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor  j^ia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiftsippi 

Louisiana 

Texan 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Control  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebrnaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoniing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Calilomia 


A 

is 

s 

e 

1 

1 

2 

X  o 

i 

1 

v^ 

tx 

'A 

P4 

^ 

Hi 

m 

jzi 

10 


8 

1 

5 

38 

3 

9 

» 

e 

n 

15 

t  1 

3|      0 
1        « 

I 


2 

0         } 

8  '       1 


0  « 

1  : 

0  <* 

0  c 

0  ^ 
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iBLE  19. — Combined  statistics  relating  to  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  808 
cities  of  more  than  4,000 population  in  1896.     (Tables  17  and  18  combined.) 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


>nh  Atlantic  Division  . 
iilh  Atlantic  Division  . 
uth  Central  Division  .. 
>rth  Central  Division  .. 
ettieru  Diviaion 


>rth  Atlantic  DivisioB : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MossachusettB 

Kbode  Island 

Couneotieat 

New  York , 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvnnia , 

nth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

•nth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenueasee 

Alabama 

MissisAippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklnboma -...-. 

Indian  Territory 

»rth  Central  Division : 

Oliio 

Indiana 

lliinois , 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

luinsas 

estem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado    

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


808  ;  651 


157       77 


2  1 
18 


0  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
16 

1 
11 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
9 
3 
0 


680 


338 
45 
46 

238 
22 


Sua 

3"- 


43 


602 


312 
89 
33 

204 
14 


*» 

•»a 

c 

■?  >» 

■5  >* 

S-fl 

*p 

HS 

HO 

5 

2 

Sq 

o 

8 

8 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

536  I  226 


r 


273 

109 

37 

17 

32 

14 

183 

78 

11 

8 
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Table  20. — Summary  of  etaiisiics  of  the  puhlio-achool  Bystems  of  citicM  and  riUafn  «/  }^ 
than  8,000 population  but  more  than  4,000,  in  1896-97. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


TTnited  States . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Booth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTomla 


Nnmber 
of  cities. 


807 


142 
14 
18 

117 
16 


Begnlar  teachers. 


PapiU  eBroOed. 


Male. 


731 


258 
4^ 
48 

832 

47 


24 


Female. 


6,189 


8,057 
189 
230 

2,893 
820 


801 
65 
112 
1,062 
66 
239 
549 
128 
535 

11 
12 


16 


511 
167 
888 
843 
301 
126 
126 
244 
60 
17 


110 


49 
172' 


Total. 


a6,050 


8,315 
235 
308 

2,725 
367 


Male. 


143,133 


60,663 
4,065 
6,538 

61.755 
9.222 


Female.  ;    TstiL 


149.798     staff 


I 


331 

72 

116 

1.141 

75 

251 

573 

137 

619 

12 

17 


48 
26 
66 

14 
30 
22 

87 
23 
58 
27 


3,530 
1,357 
2.570 

17,846 
1,973 
2,996 

10,813 
2,489 

17,089 

275 


95 

18 


1.171 
665 

1,530 
250 
654 
410 

1.013 
513 

1,406 
453 


2,791 


602 
203 
436 
870 
831 
133 
135 
298 
60 
18 


134 


18 
26 
18 
12 
43 


55 
*i96 


13,  318 
4,758 

10.192 
8,337 
6,116 
2,822 
2,834 
7,777 
1,490 
386 


8,721 


421 
648 
468 
398 
1,538 


1,331 
"4,"4i7 


63.244  1 

5,881 
6,639  1 
61.814 
9,220  I 


4,286 

1.413 
2,656 

18,221 
1.979 
2.951 

11,419 
2,57S 

17,808 

325  , 


1,463 
617 

1,970 
350 

751 


1,052 
507 

1,247 
539 


2,834 


13.455 
5.058 

10,617 
8.559 
6,554 
8,064 
3,162 
8,697 
1,507 


8,743 


433 
675 
465 
S80 
1,488 


1,M6 
'4,*893' 


t& 


a  In  some  cities  only  totals  were  given. 
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Table  21,— Public  ]cindergarten$  in  oiii€»  of  over  8,000  inhahifanU. 


City. 


Number 
of  kinder* 
gArtens. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


PnpiU. 


Hale.      Female. 


T(»tal. 


kimiston. 


57 


Sot  SpriDgs. 


CAUFOBNIA. 


:<<MAiigelet. 

)aklMid 

Sacramento, 
kn  Diego..., 
}«n  Jose. — 
iantaCroc.. 


Denrer  (district  No.  1). 
[)enver  (district  No.  2) . 


1,181 

18 

107 

221 

284 

35 


051 
877 


C03f2?ECnCUT. 


Watol 

Ireenwich 

Oartford 

tfanohester  (ninth  district) . 

ffew  Britain 

!7e\r  Haven 

^orwralk 

iforwieh 

Rockville 

Stamford 

Willimantic 


ingnsta. 
Kome  .... 


^mcago .................. 

Bvanston  (district  No.  1) . 
Sockford 


P'rankfort...., 
[lammond . . . . . 
[ndianapolis  .. 
reffersonvllle  . 

Uporte 

Richmond 

TerreHaote... 


Snrlington 

)edar  Rapids 

Des  Moines  (north  side) . 
Des  Moines  (west  side) . . 

>Qbaqne 

ifarshalltown 

)skaloosa 

MouxCity 


>>Tington., 
^nkfort.. 
^^xington. 


tJew  Orleans . 


10 


ingosta . 
Poiiland. 


231 
375 


108 
5 
9 


2,152 
45 

80 


50 


78 

52 

232 


112 


142 
123 

101 
87 


87 
210 


312 


65 


122 


1.195 
82 
128 
177 
823 
40 


1,021 
383 


2.376 

50 

235 

308 

607 

75 


1,072 
760 


344 


219 
420 


204 
450 
795 


130 
20 
02 


2,425 
56 

38 


65 


200 
0 


4,577 
101 


00 
115 


87 

50 

244 


165 
111 
476 


200 


lU 


168 

140 

125 

87 


57 
198 


323 
0 


450 
310 
263 
226 
174 


535 
94 
408 


635 
0 


ED  97- 


-138 
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Tadlr  21.— Public  Underffarteni  in  dtiei  of  over  8,000  ifikdkitanU — Continaed. 


City. 

KniDber 
ofkinder- 

Komber 

of 
teachera. 

Pnpfls. 

lUle. 

Female.  . 

T^ 

MA88ACHU8KTTS. 

M 

11 
9 

1 
S 
1 

13 
1 
4 

12 
1 
1 
8 
5 
4 
5 
4 

1 
5 
3 
3 

1 
7 
2 
3 
3 
8 
5 
8 
6 

125 
19 
17 
1 
6 
2 
35 
2 
8 
34 
8 
3 
6 
11 
8 
11 
8 

5 
10 
8 
3 
8 
7 
4 
5 
6 
8 
5 
10 
12 

3.380 
255 

1 
2,442  1 

3671 

iB 

SS 

NI 

Clinton                                                 •       .........-••»• 

U 

Fall  liivi-r 

119 

iiii 

s 

s 

Lowfll 

475 
33 
124 
328 
96 
22 

106' 

3691 
IMi 

m 

Maiden       

n 

M«Hlf«»nl     

a 

Oi 

Xorth  Atlaina    ................■■•*•••.•••••••••••• 

m 

# 

va 

gj4  leni -. 

155 

68 

243 

102 

l«l 
96| 
247 

1 

a: 

m 

Siinnirlicld         .................................... 

m 

\Vott:(f«t0r . .  ..•...........■•.*■•.•...«.««•...■••••• 

su 

MICHIGAN. 

w 

iU 

140 
66 

122  1 
79  1 

x 

a 

235 

211 

441 

91 

103 
148 

'     117 

157 

25 

» 

1>          

160 
300 
274 

190 

381 

237 



a 

» 

su 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 
110 

0 
150 

' 

a 

MIlflfESOTA. 
Diiititii                   .      .. 

14 
27 
7 

27 
62 
12 

513 
1,005 
1,689 

652 
1,011 
l,»l 

IM 

St  PmuI ..............•*.•••*..••.. 

ta 

f^ 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Xitclioz 

f 

'                    1 

MIS80UBI. 
TvanHns  f'itv 

100 

8 
381 

78 
4.369 

80 
4.786 

1 

1        1* 

St  Louis 

list 

NEBRASKA. 

1 

21 

4 
4 
2 

14 

7 
16 

4 
2 

29 

6 

4 
2 

8 
21 

4 
1 

886 

149 
50 

919 

133 
54 

li^^ 

NBW  HAMPSHIBB. 
Conroul  (union  school  district) 

ar 

M 

# 

NBW  JEBSET. 

ir 

342 

356 

m 

i.«* 

le 

I'owii  of  Union  ................................... 

.     53 

67 

9 

..• 

NBW  YORK. 
Allmnv , , 

18 
12 
2 
0 
2 

18 
14 
2 
0 

4 

511 
272 

41 
0 

43 



535 

287 

55 

0 

96 

in 

Binglinniton 

iSJ 

Brooklyn  "** 

If 

BiUralo 

Cob  oca ' 
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Table  21.— Puhlio  MndergarteM  in  oitiea  of  over  8,000  inhahHanti^Cont'mued. 


City. 

Nomber 
of  kinder- 
gartens. 

Nomber 

of 
teaobers. 

Pnplls. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotiO. 

MEW  TOBK-xsontlnucd. 
ikirk 

0 

1 
4 

0 
2 
6 

0 

51 
79 

0 
60 
91 

0 

sbiDg 

111 

leva - 

170 

Ds  Falls 

versville 

i 
9 

4 
11 

181 
271 

136 
290 

317 

lestown 

561 

isiDgburg • 

ant  Vernon 

1 
1 
6 

22 
4 
4 

1 
2 
8 
25 
6 
4 
4 
75 
10 

14 

16 

30 

r  Brighton  (Staten  Island) 

r  Rochelle 

242 
282 
94 
78 
150 
988 
149 

282 
288 
124 
68 
160 
1,036 
171 

524 

rYork 

570 

gara  Falls 

218 

th  Tonawanda 

189 

tJorvis       

810 

heeter 

18 
5 

2,024 

itoffa  SDrinirs 

820 

enectacTv      .             «                ..••••     .       ...••.•• 

J  Sing 

3 

3 

7 

52 
125 

72 
152 

124 

acnse 

277 

awanda                                   ...             . 

:a 

U 
5 

4 

9 

15 
6 

7 

17 

.  343 
160 

100 
• 
209 

334 
140 

100 

247 

677 

ikers 

300 

NOETH  CAROLINA. 

leville : 

200 

OHIO, 
reland .••........•.• 

456 

imbus   ...            ..  .  .  ...      .................. 

'ton 

« 
2 
2 
2 

2 
0 

383 

mont 

8 
3 
8 

2 
0 

70 
30 
19 

12 
0 

70 
32 
24 

12 
0 

140 

isfieUl 

62 

rark 

43 

OBBGON. 

oria 

24 

!ni 

0 

PEXKSTLVANIA. 

?fihen  V 

citv  f.:::;;::::::;:::::::;::::::::::::;:::::;; 

latlclphia 

122 

163 

3,008 

8,217 

6.225 

aburz  ..........     

RHODE  ISLAND. 
rport 

4 

4 
12 

i 

9 
9 
25 

3 
3 

164 
117 

509 

74 

148 
166 
568 

78 

312 

tucket 

283 

k'idenco 

1,0T7 

TEXAS. 

'aso 

152 

.a ..,, .,,,.... 

lington                          .     ...  .......        ........ 

•it 

2 
5 
2 
1 
5 
40 
8 
6 
6 
4 
9 

6 
7 

4 

1 

5 

78 

14 

11 

19 

5 

82 

170 
200 
73 
35 
251 
8,210 

181 
223 
60 
41 
220 
3,148 

851 

(1  da  La<v. 

423 

laou 

i:^ 

76 

inette 

471 

iraakco 

6,358 

korth  .                    

922 

Inc....            

801 

320 

621 

twvefln 

877 

'ens  Point 

108 
476 

121 
504 

229 

erior 

980 

Total  for  the  United  States 

1.077 

2,024 

35,968 

37,883 

81,916 
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Table  22,-^Puhlio  hindergarien$  in  village  sgstemt. 


City. 

Nmnber 
of  kinder- 
gartens. 

Nomber 

of 
tea^shers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Teul 

ALABAMA. 

jSciMOiner 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
4 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 

f 

1 

4 

I 
2 
8 
8 
1 

1 

8 
2 

4 

2 
4 
4 
2 

12 

2 
2 

2 
4 
8 
2 
8 
2 
2 

1 
2 

4 
4 
2 
8 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

8 
1 
3 
3 
10 
5 
2 

85 

70 
35 

76 

30 

66 
40 

86 

30 

n 

CALirOBNIA. 

Suit*  Bftrbarft .,^^.^^^^,,,,,,^ 

IX 

ggntA  Cros  -  ,^,,,»-»-T rr--TT ,-..--. 

3 

COLORADO. 

A tp^^n    r^t-t-r-- ..^---. ............ 

Ifi 

OOXNBCnCUT. 

BrADforcl  ^-^ t- T--r-T -T-r 

II 

Sast  Hartford 

14S 

Wallinffford 

84 

79 

IC 

Winchester                 .     . d 

K 

INDIANA. 
Valparaiso 

56 

30 

19 

49 

42 

11 

Ifi 

MAINE. 

Houlton 

71 

gm«o .....,.,. 

» 

Ainlov*r  -...-         T            .....-..-...•...-.-.... 

R 

BraintreA ......     .  ............................... 

80 

23 

17 

100 

97 
21 

19 
108 

i:: 

Bridm  water 

44 

Eaaton ............  --tt--t.tt--t. 

y 

Hilton 

n 

Watertown 

£ 

"WAnf.  $snrin<rflAlH 

42 

15 
60 

a 

23 

79 

4 

IS 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion • • 

* 

Aoaable    

13 

^ig  Kapida 

i 

Mount  Clemens .....t,.^.^^-^- 

l*feirauneo  ........................................ 

64 
29 
61 

25 

35 
28 
61 

60 
31 
59 

37 

38 

30 
63 

!> 

Niles 

» 

St.  Joseph 

13 

NBW  JERSEY. 

"Woodbury 

e 

NEW  YORK. 

Catskill 

:s 

Baverstraw - , 

a 

nion  

i9 

Nyack 

Port  Chester 

iH' 

136 

n 

a 
s 
m 

m 
« 

ifli 

Sfll 

m 
m 

Rensselaer... 

Waterford 

15 
57 

29 

10 

46 

136 
30 
80 
105 
174 
110 
56 

18 
78 

n 

48 

144 
34 
86 

118 
156 
134 
78 

Whiteplains 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Groensburg 

Hanover 

VERMONT. 

St.  Albans 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo. ...a. «.*..... . 

Beaverdam 

Berlin 

Menasha  

Menomonee 

Monroe 

Oconto !JI!m"!II! 

Total  for  the  United  SUtes 

80 

-1 

2,062 

2.218  1 

i,^ 
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BLE  23.'-'StaU8iic8  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97, 


Mobile 

Montgomery 

Selma....... 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith 

Hot  Springs 

Little  Rock 

Pine  Bluff 

CAUFORNU. 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eoreka.. 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino  * . . . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cniz 

Stockton 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs 

CWpplecreok 

Denver: 

District  No.  1  ... 
District  No. 2  ... 
District  No.  17, 

'  north 

;  LeadviUe 

I  Pueblo: 

1        District  No.  1  ... 

District  No.  20  .. 

i  Trinidad 


COXXECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport.. 

Bristol 

Danbury 

Greenwich  \ . 
Hartford.... 


45,000 al0,350 

25,000     7-21     5,207 
15,000,    6-21     3,200 


18, 000  6-21 

i2,ooo;  e-21 

35, 500  6-21 

14, 500  6-21 


15, 112 

12,700 

8,000 

12,000 

100,000 

648,682 

10,000 

32,000 

8.000 

20,000 

385,000 

23,000 

9,000 

20,000 


20, 000 
30,000 

05,000 
35,000 


12,000 

35,000 
35,000 
9.000 


12,000 
59,117 
9,000 
20,000 
b 10, 131 
70,000 


5-17 

5-17 

5-1 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 

5-1 

5-17 

5-17 

5-17 


6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


4,007 
3.014 
9,517 
8,898 


3,351 
2,701 
1,843 
1,814 

20,680 

13,857 
2,470 

a7,000 
6,130 
3,483 

74,840 
4,733 
2,156 
3,632 


4,176 
4,072 

14,644 
8,206 

5,532 
2,400 

3,733 
3.475 
1,040 


4-16  2. 776 
4-16  13,790 
4-161  1,928 
4-16|  4,707 
4-16:  2,250 
4-16  12,869 


350 
800 


500 

60 

500 

100 


217 

250 

40 

45 

1.287 

1,642 

225 

416 

155 

243 

8,501 

700 

186 

432 


200 
50 


250 

•150 
600 

55 

145 

•150 


70 

2,000 

2 

900 

253 

1,600 


1.988     2,152 

1,075     1,813 

473         625 


1.118  1,267 

1,316  1,282 

2,544  2,697 

1,100  r" 


1,619 

1,493 

809 

878 

9,175 

4,032 

83i 

965 

9,596 

5,092 

2.595 
2,604 
1.509 
19, 161 
2,207 
864 
1,589 


1,741 
1,741 

4,781 
8,356 

2,167 
836 

1,036 

1.104 

713 


2,765 
2,465 
1,603 
19,947 
2,398 
860 
1,568 


1,815 
1,697 

6.593 
3,534 

2,157 
877 

1,046 

1,162 

708 


1,246     1,200 
4, 259     4, 286 


(1.878) 


\ 
J 

4.140 

8,726 

187 

606,762 

2,388 

1,806 

160 

287,857 

1,098 

940 

165 

155,100 

2,385 

1,680 

168 

282,240 

2, 598     1, 720 

178 

806.160 

5,241 

3,757 

176 

680.525 

1.995 

1.058 

177 

187,266 

3.112 

2.174 

1951 

393.411 

2.410  1 1.719 

194 

1349,245 

1,640     1,341 

1904 

257,301 

1,848     1,214 

1 214. 600 

18,771   13,844 

173 

2, 395. 146 

10.024     7,426 

195 

1, 447, 039 

•2.201      1.766 

171 

302,025 

5,360     3,886 

•607,384 

5,073|    1,076 

iii 

184,002 

3,202  ♦2,401 

188 

•456.190 

39.108  3J,531 

1954 

6,569.334 

4,605     3.066 

194 

608.491 

1,724     1,232 

190 

233.955 

3,157j    2,251 

187 

420,996 

3.556,    2,598 

190 

493,620 

3,438     2,641 

173 

456.893 

11, 374  *  8, 604 

181 

♦1.673.614 

6,890 

4.728 

182 

861,143 

4,824 

8,118 

•610.767 

1,713 

1,210 

1834 

222,280 

2.082 

1.408 

184 

259,157 

2.266 

1,565 

174 

272,310 

1,421 

980 

190 

186,257 

2,446 

1,681 

182 

805,924 

8.545 

6,871 

179 

1.229,945 

1.848 

1.367 

189 

258,268 

2,866 

2,332 

198 

461,736 

1,878 

c  1,011 

d200 

a  202, 200 

10, 212 

6,862 

183 

1,255.740 

•  statistics  of  1895-96. 
t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
a  Estimated. 


b  Population  in  1890. 
e  Approximately, 
d  Average. 
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Table  23.—'StaU$Uo9  of  population  and  $ohool  enroUtnent  and  attendance  in  dtietoj^ 
8,000  inhabitants  in  i^95-^— Continaed. 


r^.^^.V^^lc"  of  1895-96.  ftEatimnted.  ^  "I 

PopuU?fon  ii^"^^^  dlShSiini^^  white  schools  of  the  city  and  aU  the  suborUan  schM 

«  lu  Aow.  a  ii.mbraciD£  the  colored  schools  of  the  city.      ^  t  I 
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Pabi^  23,^Stati8Hc8  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97— Continned, 


I  Champaign 

Chicago 

Danville 

Decatur 

£a3t  St.  Louia : 

District  No.  1  ... 

District  IJo.  2,  T. 

2N..R.10W... 

District  No.  2.  T. 

2N.,R.»W*.. 

Elgin 

Evanston : 

District  No.l.... 
Dist.No.  2(South 

Evanston) 

Diftt.  No.  3(North 

Evanston) 

Frceport  * 

GaleHbiirg 

Ja<;k.soiiviIIo 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Lasalle 

Lincoln  * 

Mattoon 

Molino 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 


Quincv. 
Hoc, 


!orkfonl 

Rock  Island  t 

Spring  fiold 

.Sterling : 

District  No.  1 

DlMtrirt  No.  3  .... 
District  No.  8  '... 

Stroator 


INDIANA. 


Anderson 

Bloomiugton 

Brazil 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville 

j  Elkhart 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 

I  (Goshen 

Hammond 

I  Huntington* • 

I  Indianopoljs ■ 

Jefforsonville  * 

Kokomo ' 

Lafayette 

Laporte • 

.  Logansport 

•StatUticaof  18S»-»6. 


8,50G 

1,616,635 

18, 000 

25,500 

23,OOo' 


6-21  a  3, 000        200 


6-21 '451, 697 
6-21  3, 552 
6-21     6, 658 


1,200 


7-21 
6-21 


20, 680 
I 
11,  000  . 


6-21 
6-21 


5,128 
a  350 


1,647 
5, 246 


a  3, 300 


5,470     6-21 


1, 366 
15. 000 
22,000 
16,5001 
32.000' 
12, 000, 
69,855L 
10,  0(>0 
10,  OOQi 
16,  000* 
11,000 
10,  000 
55,000 
35.  000 
35,  000 
18,000 
30,  800 


7-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


•1,041 
t200 
t500 

750 

10 

t58 
711 

200 

150 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 1  J 
6-21'  U 
0-21    l( 

0-21    ■; 

6-21     4 
G-21     J 


400 
300 
240 
500 
250 
987 

2,500 
325 
850 

1,305 


6,500 
3.  000 
11,  5ii0 


6-211 
6-21! 


6-21 


20, 

8, 

8, 

8, 

8, 

15, 

65. 

48, 

8, 

8, 

14, 

11, 

170, 

13, 

11, 

20, 

8. 

16, 


000  6-211  I 
OOO!  6-2l'  ] 
000'  6-21 
000;  6-21 
500  6-21 
cool  6-21 

0001  6-21 

000: 

000, 

000  6-21 

0001  6-21 
000;  6-21 

000  6-21 

0001  6-21 
000,  6-21 
OOO'  6-21 
000|  6-21 
OOOi  6-21 


100 
25 

600 


250 

12 

200 

175 

300 

200 

3,000 

4,000 


60 
700 
400 
2.687 
235 
120 
000 
400 
700 


804 

8021 

112.489113.229; 

1,317 

1,896 

2,068 

2,146 

1,283 

1,355 

110 

90 

390 

381 

393 

419 

181 

145 

1,015 

1,118 

1.635 

1,649 

1.162 

1,205 

2,641 

2,606 

785 

768 

823 

700 

875 

936 

1,668 

1,609 

917 

860 

812 

757 

4.354 

4,592 

2,482 

2.385 

2,666 

2,748 

1,433 

1,491 

2,302 

2,294 

100 

92 

333 

366 

248 

208 

1,303 

1,352 

1,592 

1,648 

686 

697 

831 

922 

721 

764 

700 

750 

1,316 

1,261 

3,814 

3,886 

2.572 

2,621 

858 

945 

796 

849 

725 

768 

887 

890 

13,  861 

13, 713 

820 

886 

1,085 

1.077 

1,497 

1,607 

633 

674 

1,394 

1,463 

1, 

225,718 
2.713 
4,214 

2,638 

200 

771 
3,749 

*  1. 569 

812 

276 
2.133 
8.184 
2,367 
6.147 
1,553 


i  Statistics  of  1894-06.  a  Estimated. 


1,529 
1,811 
3,177 
1,777 
1.569 
8,946 
4,867 
5,414 
2,924 
4,596 

192 

699 

516 

2,655 


3.240 
1,! 
1,743 
1,485 
1,450 
2,5771 
7,700 
5,193 
1.803 
1,645 
1,493 
1,777 
27, 574 
1,712 
2,162 
3,104 
1,307 
2,857 


« 

"^  5* 

r 

1^ 

P 

1 

}^ 

-?     • 

) 

lO 

11 

1,097 

189 

207,850 

r8,192 

195 

35,638,477 

1,999 

188 

376.288 

3,327 

188 

626,476 

1,806 

196 

853,937 

1,032 
1.318 
2,612 
1,427 
1.136 
6,694 
3,428 
4,230 
2,429 
3,750 

140 

571 

430 

1,733 


2,392 
1,030 
1,262 
1.041 

*  1,057 
2,071 
615 
4,187 
1,873 
1,204 
1,003 
1,426 

17.  282 
1,639 
1.717 
2,256 
1,016 
2,216 


19:. 

198 
200 

190 

192 

187 
190 
164 
176 
185 
176 


179 
181 
177 
193 
172 
191 
196 
191 
176 
183 

189 
188 
187 
187 


180 
177 
170 
166 
176 
180 
195 
193 
180 
180 
188 
195 
187 
177 
175 
180 
185 
178 


107,959 
677,663 

236,258 

121,800 

40,060 
385,007 
402, 784 
322, 446 
768.695 
214, 791 


185,255 
23d,  671 
462,374 
275,943 
195.344 
1, 282, 170 
668.460 
808.025 
427, 430 
686,260 

26,403 
107.307 

71,810 
824,988 


430,660 
182,810 
214.540 
172,822 

*  198. 400 
372. 780 

1, 200, 361 
808,091 
247. 140 
216,720 
188.616 
278, 070 

3,231.848 
272, 403 
300.476 
406.080 
187,960 
394.448 


b  Population  m  1890. 
Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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Table  23.—Staii8Hc8  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  citUtofi 
8,000  inhabitants  in  i^95-^— Continued. 


M 

H 
M 
51 

es 

lEI 

& 


115 
6G 


968 
89 
141 
SS 
W 
35 


m 

*  statistics  of  1895-96. 
f  StotistJcs  of  1894-05. 
a  Estimated. 
™£^^?^  J*  ™**?  building  bnrned,  ftnd  nine  rooms  were  closed  from  that  date.    TberercRtte 
t?iff^%!!??*°*^4*''  ?°*  *"  ^*^*»  •»  *'  ^o«ld  havo  been,  as  the  schooU  were  free  fhun  any  c 
t  tne  mttondance  is  always  good  from  that  time  until  close  of  school. 
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Table  23. — Siatistice  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  citiea  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97— Continued. 


*  St«»tl8tic«  of  1895-96.  h  Population  in  1890. 

I  StAti0tic«  of  1804-95.  c  Tbu  liigli  school  was  in  session  195  (ld3-s. 

oKBtiinat«d. 
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Table  23, — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  ciiies  of  9^ 
8,000  inhabitanU  in  1896-97— Contmned, 


217 

218 
2i9 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
22J 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 


252 
203 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
250 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 


Glonoestei 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Hydepark 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Marlboro 

Medford 

Melroee 

Millbrd 

Natick 

New  Bedford.. 
Newbur^'port . 

Newton 

North  Adams  . 
Northampton  . 

Peabody  

Pittsfleld 

Plymouth 

Qulncy 

Revero 

Salem 

Soinerville 

Southbridge... 

Spencer  

Springfield 

Tannton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

West  field 

Weymouth.... 

Woburn 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 


29,000 
85.000 
44.160 
12.000 
55,000 
84.350 
63,500 
32,000 
16,000 
15,156 
13,050 

9,500 

9,000 
61,900 
14,554 
27,622 
20,250 
17.800 
11.000 
21,000 

7,956 
21.617 

9.000 
35,000 
54,400 

8,  250 

7,850 
53, 173 
28,000 

8.500 
20. 877 
10,663 
11,400 
14, 170 
100,000 


Adrian.. 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battiecrcek 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Escanaba  

Flint 

Grand  Haven  . . . 
Grand  Kapids... 

Holland 

Iron  Mountain.. 

Iron  wood 

Isbpeming 

*  SUtistics  of  189^06. 
t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
a  The  high  school  was  in  session  190  daya. 


9,541 
12,500 
11,300 
18,000 
30,034 
285,000 

8,000 
11,000 

8,000 
90.000 

8,000 
11,000 
10.000 
12,  500 


798^  198     ^rsiia 


b  Estimated. 

H^il  primary  schools  wore  In  session  176  days  and  the  high  school  195  days. 

rt  JLhe  high  school  was  in  session  200  days. 

e  lUero  ar«»  148  ohUdren  in  the  model  scliool  and  kindergarten  of  the  Stat«  Normal  SchooL 

Digitized  byCjOOQliC 
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LR  2Z.-'Stafi8tics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  Jf5d^^— Continaed, 


SutUtics  of  1S95-96.  tStaUstics  of  1894-95.  a  Estimated.  &  PopalatioD  in  1890. 
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Table  23. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enroUwieni  and  attendance  in  eiiifs  9f§ 
8,000  inhabitants  in  i^^C-^— Continued. 


*  Statistics  of  189&-96. 


• 

'S  K 

1 

em 

S^ 

Ji   ' 

«•  e 

i*  c 

«•= 

-5 

If 

J2 

ii 

ST. 

Ii 

i 

ll 

u 

o 

•o  2 

CS 

1 

|i 

CCS  o 

9 

«■• 

:ei 

i  < 

» 

!• 

1  11 

33& 

175 

5n,w 

004 

194 

2BL3f: 

512;  ITS 

2a  a: 

571 

175 

1 

1 

500 

185 

SIM 

982 

180 

2C116 

295 

178 

Sl,5ia 

m 

176 

laifl 

729   178 

mm 

lU    177 

mc4 

762   182 

ZSB.S 

>28   175 

ftinw 

982 

180 

SC7,7R 

M7 

186 

3a  se 

!81 

170 

21?,  73 

»l 

182 

m«i 

iSl 

175 

63&0 

m 

175 

4I&S9 

^4 

190 

2oe.s 

ill 

190 

ISIOI 

res  191  1 

511,« 

168   200  : 

m.m 

»79    IM 

1.JSJ.S 

K>1    180 

trn^m 

BO   210 

lam 

«7   19H 

i,ma 

MO   lot 

3.i«.nil 

f53   170 

taQ 

107 

asuai 

rZO   191 

•iRiit 

195   187 

4,5R«» 

09|  18S 

m» 

40   197 

ma 

35;  200 

mm 

^;  195 

2.«,g 

>12   ISS 

ijitfi 

»4'  200 

mm 

67.  190 

mm 

123   196 

] 

mm 

30   190 

412.  «• 

42   292  < 

:     1 

l,«!l» 

1     1 

48   183  ' 

i,mm 

00,  190 

bmm 

05,  183 

S57,a 

08   190 

20a  f4 

49* 

195  ' 

i.i»»i 

t  statistics  of  1894-03. 


a  Population  in  1890.  6 
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'able  23. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhahitants  in  i^P^^— Continued. 


*  Statistics  of  1803-98.  a  J.  W.  Bsrris,  principal.  ^        e  Estimated. 

t  Statistics  of  1894-85.  b  A.  Hall  Bardick,  principal.  d  Population  in  1890. 
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Table  23. — Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  9 
8,000  inhabitanU  in  1896-97— Contmned. 


•Sf^ 

1 

.  ^ 

^l 

^s 

^*■ 

o« 

II 

Sa 

Ih 

m  c: 

tf% 

_< 

11 


361,417 


k23S.M 


914, 4« 
23iei 

9S.M 
888.91 
814.  W 
*«.8«.« 
214.  W 

2.t8i.M 

l.T7«.« 

IM^TB 

233L50 

811,  S» 
214.  W 


838. 0 
2BSw« 

V\9S 
451.  •• 


*]8i^4« 

818.02 

•22IL80 

818.  IM 


*  StAtiatics  of  1895-06. 
t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 


a  Approximately. 
6  Estimated. 


181.8 

2aikM 

458,19 
8«lM 
818.46I 
20.211 
2, 8a  40 

2n,£i 


ePopnlatlonfnlSOO. 
Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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LK  23.^Siati8tic8  of  population  ani  school  enrollment  and  attendance  inoitiea  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  jr^P6-97— Continned. 


*  Stadstici  of  1895-96. 

t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  high  schools  were  in  session  194  days  and  the  kindergartens  201  days. 

e  Population  in  1890. 
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Table  23.^Stati8tic$  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  9fii> 
8,000  inhahitanU  in  i^96-^— Continaed. 


'  StaUstics  of  1895-06.  a  Estimated. 


t  Statistica  of  1894-ft5i  b  Population  in  ^890.  I 

lOOgle  J 
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Tahlh  23.— Statistics  of  population  and  school  enrollment  and  attendance  in  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants  in  1896'97— Continued, 


Different  pupils 

enrolled  in  public 

day  schools. 


551 
S62 
»3 
SM 

165 
i66 

157 


TKXA8 — continued. 


Houston 

Laredo' 

Marshall 

Paris 

San  Antonio . 

Teroplo 

Tyler 

Waco 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City . 


Burlington  t . 
Kntland 


VIBOINIA. 


3  I  Alexandria  .. 
i  I  THmriUe 

Lvncbbnri^  .. 

Man  chest  ert. 

Norfolk 

Petersburg — 

Portsmontii... 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Staanton 


WASHIXOTON. 


Seattle 

Spokane  

1  acoma . . 

TTalla  Walla . 


Hnntin^ton... 
Parkersburu-. 
VTheeliDfif 


"WTSCONSIN. 

pleton  .----.. 

Asoiand 

Beloit --'«    • 

Chippe^ra  Kails. 

Baa  Claire 

P'ond  da  Lac 

>roen  Bay 

Tanes  ville  .--.--• 

'^a  CroBse 

tf  adison 


68,097 

a  11. 319 

10,268 

16,000 

47,000 

9,000 

10,125 

a  14, 445 


20,000 
60,000 


16,000 
13,000 


17,000 
18,000 
18,000 

a9,24(i 
60,000 
25.000 
18,000 

100,000 
20,000 
8,000 


65.000 
33,000 
40,000 
10,000 


15,000 
17,000 
38,000 


14,500 
12,500 
8,500 
10,000 
18,000 
15,000 
18,292 
12,960 
80,000 
17.000 


6-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


ft-21 
6-21 
6-21 
fr-21 


6-21 


4-20 


9, 912, 

61,700 

1,561 

8,800 

11,853 

1,500 

1,854 

63,000 


4,787 
12,604 


4,065 
1,175 


4,800 

6,223 

6,772 

63,300 

10, 257 

65,000 

4,318 

23,933 

4,526 

1,956 


9,394 
5,561 
7,920 
2,031 


3,167 
63,500 
10,230 


5,137 
3,349 
2,727 
8,116 
6,328 
5,020 
6,023 
4,312 
10, 140 
4,921 


500 


200 

4,756 

250 

75 


150 
800 


1,575 
600 


350 
450 


2,765] 


327 
860 
3,388 
690 
732 


3,500 
600 
500 

2,500 
831 
126 


561 
825 
600 
300 


75 
•200 
1,500 


1,460 

700 

40 

1,000 

t600 
395 
600 
400 

1,000 
600 


2,106 
5.469 


743 


1,033 
1,179 
1,347 

663 
1,660 
1.508 

876 
5,550 
1,547 

664 


8,403 

2,018 

2,883 

858 


1,217 
2,859 


1,175 
912 
867 
650 

2,496 


1,741 
1,158 
2,768 

i.r" 


3,131 


374 

1.! 

3,709 
771 
793 


2,016 
6,842 


1,045 
832 


1,048 
1,862 
1,665 

813 
1,555 
1,864 

988 
6,768 
1,715 

581 


8,958 

2,153 

2,832 

848 


3 


5,896 


-So 


9        lO 


S 

00  o 


'a  o 
22 

O  9 

•2^ 


4,496 


701  *  516 
2,153  6*1,600 
7, 097  5, 114 
1,461  854 
1,525     1,025 


1.363 
2,950 


1,117 
923 
968 
731 

2,373 


1,< 

1,188 
2,862 
1,836 


4,122 
11,311 


2,253 
1,575 


2,081 
2,541 
8,012 
1.476 
3,215 
3,372 
1,864 
12, 318 
3,262 
1,145 


7.361 
4,171 
5,715 
1,706 


2,142 

2,580 
5,809 


2,292 
1,835 
1,835 
1, 381 
4,869 


3,423 
2,346 
5,630 
2,734 


3,701 
8,962 


1,574 
1. 


1,672 
1,719 
2,378 
1,012 
2,425 
2,553 
1.444 
10,017 
1.821 


5,656 

2,941 

4,447 

915 


1,605 
1,874 
4,100 


1,776 
1,366 
1,397 
1,147 
8,406 
1,773 
2,647 
1,873 
4,260 
2,163 


175 


160 
160 
170 
180 
180 


11 


786,800 


'89,268 
6*256,000 
871,  382 
153,600 
184,460 


175 
173 


181 
195 


195 
185 
196 
160 
207 
183 
190 
183 
175 
180 


178 

180 
185 
200 


159 
185 
190 


176 
182 
190 
170 
174 
179 
19S 
180 
192 
180l 


647,640 
1,550,471 


285,890 
248,552 


826,040 
815,961 
468, 048 
161,920 
601, 976 
467, 199 
274,360 
1,833.111 
307,618 
168,457 


983,136 
629, 337 
822,695 
181,070 


255,195 
346,690 
779, 000 


812.  576 
259, 209 
266,001 
195,004 
692,644 
317. 498 
60a  224 
337, 194 
819. 112 
400, 213 


stlca  of  189S-96. 

EI>    07 139 


I  Statistics  of  1894-05. 


a  Population  in  1890. 


6  Estimated. 
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Table  2^.—SiaiUHc9  ofpopulatUm  and  school  emrollmeni  and  aiUndance  in  ciHeaofsrff  \ 
8,000  inhahitanU  in  2896-97— Con^ned. 


aty. 

1 

1 

School 
popoUtioB. 

3 

1I 

Diffarent  pnpiU 

enioUed  in  public 

day  scheolB. 

in  pub- 

1 ; 

1=' 

il 

i 

s 

i4  m 

il  lis 

1: 

c« 
••— 

if 

II 

1 

1 
1 

1 

0 

^ 

1 

1 

1^ 

1- 

> 

•< 

1^' 

» 

i> 

s 

4 

ff 

6 

T 

8 

9 

«•! 

11 

WISCONSIN— cont'd. 

1    ' 

1 

500     M 

10,000 

4-2J 

3,687 

767 

1«015 

944 

1,960 

1,344^     StV 

».W 

591      M 

17,000 

5,209 

M6 

1,6M 

1.W6 

8, 366 

2,63(>,     I75I 

iSiff 

592     M 

10,000 

ilao 

2,879 

276 

889 

906 

1,795 

1,314.     176 

«fll 

593  1  AJ 

251,358 

4-20 

90.176 

io,ei8 

90,177 

10.691, 

38, 2W 

28,90ei     19C5^»,« 

594  I  O 

27,000 

4-20 

aToo 

1,400 

2.490 

xm 

5,031 

a.a77|  soij 

3.740     289 

Ciitf 

695  '  K 

S4,8S9 

4-20 

8,327 

1,379 

3.KS 

3.W 

4.528 

1«,« 

596 

s 

22,500 

4-20 

7.970 

1,200 

1.926 

^000 

8.92S 

2.907 

E 

JSMT 

597 

s 

10,000 

4-20 

8,076 

•0M 

9oa 

802 

1,704 

1,831 

3S1,IS 

598      S 

27,000 

4-20 

a,  112 

800 

2,628 

2.769 

5.898 

3,348 

280 

6^9 

599  1    V 

10.000 

4-20 

8,«03 

90 

536 

639 

1,076 

834 

191 

ICIA 

600 

V 

wToimra. 

11,500 

4-20 

4,133 

870 

1,316 

1.216 

2,682 

1.806 

1?« 

317  if 

mi 

Cheyenne  

10,000 

a2,600 

60 

522 

549 

1.071 

83o{ 

^ 

115  29 

*  statistics  of  1896-96. 


•  Satimateit 
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iiLK  24. — StaiUtica  of  supervising  officers^  teachers j  property ^  etc.,  in  city  schools  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97, 


City. 


Anui8t«n 

Jiinuiii^ham  t . 

Huntsville 

Mobile 

Montgomery .. 
Seliua 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Springs^ 
Little  Rock  . 
Tine  Bluff. . . 


^g 

R 

1    «» 

6 

1 

1 

3    -: 

■a 

f^ 

^    ^ 

CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

£iireka 

Freano 

Loa  Angeles 

Oaklaud. 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino*. 

San  Diego 

San  !tYanci8co 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cmz 

Stockton 


COIjOBADO. 

Colorado  Springs. . 

Cripplecreek 

X)enver: 

DiairiotNo.l . 

District  No.  2. 

District  No.  17, 
north. 

I>cadTiUe 

Faeblo: 

Diatrict  No.  1  . 

District  No.  20. 


Xrindad. 


COKUECTICUT. 


A^oonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

[>anbiiry 

[>reenwlcht 

Elartford 

(Manchester: 

Town  schools 
Minth  district  (in- 
corporated). 

!kleriaent 

Middle  town 

S^ew  Britain 

S^ew  Haven 

S'ew  London 

S^orwalkt 


0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0  I 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 


4     5 


21 

23 

40 

51 

25 

30 

67 

79 

23 

30 

59 

66 

45 

53 

24 

31 

33 

44 

372 

428 

170 

182 

43 

51 

103 

108 

35 

43 

69 

74 

836 

903 

96 

97 

39 

43 

60 

71 

63 

70 

39 

45 

263 

291 

112 

123 

60 

72 

28 

32 

46 

51 

51 

54 

24 

27 

46 

46 

163 

167 

44 

49 

65 

68 

31 

87 

192 

211 

24 

25 

44 

45 

95 

106 

26 

28 

85 

88 

365 

390 

56 

58 

54 

63 

0 

0 

0 

7. 8, 9,  and  10 

7. 8, 9,  and  10 

8  and  9 


5  to  8,  inc. 

6  to  9,  inc. 

0 
1  to  9,  inc. 
7, 8,  and  9 


6  to  12,  inc. 

0 

4  to  8  and  high 


6, 7,  and  8 
High  school 
first     2 
years. 

0 


Above  4tb. 
0 


8and9 


5to8 
0 

6 


10 


*0 

3 

i;ooo 

0 

9 

2,600 

*0 

6 

1,820 

2 

9 

4,911 

*0 

7 

1,535 

1 

7 

2,847 

*0 

8 

2,000 

*0 

13 

1,550 

0 

5 

1,500 

1 

53 

18,050 

5 

14 

10.000 

*0 

7 

2,525 

1 

15 

3,990 

0 

12 

1,460 

♦0 

16 

2,9OT 

11 

76 

42,060 

1 

19 

3,870 

0 

8 

1.400 

1 

12 

8,000 

*0 

10 

3.220 

0 

14 

3.124 

♦19 

10,003 

0 

16 

5,915 

*0 

7 

♦3,000 

*0 

5 

1,400 

♦0 

8 

1,900 

•0 

12 

♦1,936 

0 

5 

1.200 

1 

6 

2,382 

2 

20 

9,000 

0 

12 

1.917 

1 

18 

3,329 

0 

20 

1,885 

1 

17 

8,535 

•0 

8 

900 

0 

1 

1,200 

1 

20 

6,260 

0 

4 

1.468 

2 

11 

8.442 

7 

45 

15.248 

1 

6 

2,492 

5 

13 

2,916 

40,000 


85,000 

50,000 

314,  767 

58,000 


184,380 

♦70.080 

98,500 

176.000 

1, 165, 352 

1,000,000 

125.000 

800.860 

136,250 

160,000 

5,354.859 

248,460 

100.000 

285.987 


882.800 
90,000 

1.000,000 
615,000 
375,600 

90,000 

250,000 
♦190,000 


100,000 


110,000 
767.982 
106.600 
200.000 
a 277, 600 
1, 317, 600 

85,000 
60.000 

413,548 
185.000 
♦100.000 
1. 802, 289 
800,000 
110,700 


'  Statistics  of  1885-96. 


t  Statistics  of  1894>95. 


a  Value  of  sites  and  building. 
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Table  24. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teciohers,  property,  etc,,  in  city  scko»U  ^ 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1896-97 — Continaod. 


Bittinn 
dy  in  all 
•ohooln. 

11' 

t  9o 

«6g 

a._. 

o-»»x 

11 

l«l 

III. 

> 

111 

i» 

U 

48 


M 


Norwich    (central 
district). 

Rockville 

Stamford 

Waterbnry 

Willimantic* 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington : 

First  8  divi- 
sions a. 

Ninth  to  11th 
divisions  5. 

FLORIDA. 


JackBonville* . 

Key  west 

Pensacola*.... 
Tampa 


Americas  .. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta . . . 
Brunswick . 
Columbns . . 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah  . . 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora : 

District    No.  4 
(west). 

District  No.  5 
(east). 
72     Austin 
73 
74 
75 
7« 
77 
78 

79 
80 

81 
82 


Belleville 

Bloom  in  gton  . 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign... 
Chicago 


Danville 

Decatur , 

East  St.  Louis : 
District  No.  1  . 
District  No.  2, 
T.  2  N.,  R.  10 
W. 
District  No.  2, 
T.  2  N.,  R.  9 
W.* 


14 


1 

2 

38 

35 

3 

4 

4 
2 

All. 
7,  8,  9,  and 
high. 

11 
7 

74 

127 
7) 

85 

134 
47 

0 

8 

5 

221 

226 

High  school. 

41 

88 

634 

722 

3  to  8,  high. 

23 

38 

246 

284 

3to8,high. 

4 
4 
1 
2 

1 
1 

25 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 

41 
7 
6 
8 

3 
6 

12 

10 
3 
8 

17 
3 

19 

U5 
25 
29 
24 

28 
25 

198 
91 
16 
46 

120 
23 

111 

156 
32 
34 
82 

31 
31 

210 

101 
19 
54 

137 
26 

130 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

4 
*3 

80 
*22 

34 

•25 

3 

0 

6 

2 

63 

55 

0 

9 
2 

9 

2 
16 
7 
5 
3 
5 
237 

9 
8 

8 

1 

46 
46 

81 
88 
42 
28 
4,400 

50 
71 

47 

4 

48 
62 
88 
43 
45 
38 
4,637 

59 
79 

•56 
5 

0 
0 

2 
4 
1 

0 
0 

277 

Grammar 
and  high. 

B 

6 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

2 

12 

14 

0 

4 

•0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

... 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

*0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

*0 

♦0 

0 

1 

*0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

♦0 

*0 

0 

0 

*0 

•0 

*0 

*0 

53 

33 

*0 

♦0 

*0 

•0 

0 

0 

*0 

*0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

8 

7 

12 

10 

8 

5 

e316 

8 
11 

4 
1 


1.600 
3,200 

'5.420 
1,463 


Vim 

7B,« 


10,816  1     •».» 


3Q.SS4 
10,316 


V 


6,000 
2,460 

2.000 
1,700 


1,250 
1,500 

10,436 
5,000 
1,500 
2,400 
7,500 
1,000 

'8,300 


1,550 

1 1,100 

2,350 

2,000 
3,188 
4,000 
1,918 
1,500 
1,600 
214,562 

t2,800 
4,200 

2,233 


806 


SOI.M 


75.» 
26,» 
3&C3 

11,  •« 


2S.»1> 
25.m 
440,434 
125.  Ml 
SO.  OH 

if7.aR 

SO.iff 


•04,  •» 
205.  OK 

nLs» 
9as,m 

00.W 

'I8,«7.2i3 

tl6S.»i 
S3.4dr 

ILOOk 


•  statistics  of  1805-96. 

t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
^T««i«5*"*^  white  schools  of  the  city,  and  all  the  schools  of  the  snborba. 

f?*^''i^°«  colored  schools  in  the  city  proper. 
eAlso  282  rented  rooms.  j  f    ir^ 
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BLE  2i,—Stati8iicB  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  city  schools  of 
over  8,000  inhalitanis  in  1896-97— Contiuned, 


Elgin 

Evanston : 

District  No.  1  .. 

District  No.  2 
(S.  Evanston). 

District  No.  8 
(K.Evanston). 

Freeport* 

Galesbare 

Jacksonville 

JoUet 

Kankakee 

LasaUe 

Lincoln* 

Hattoon 

Mollne 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Qaincy 

Kockiord 

Rockislandl 


Bpringfleld. 
Sterling: 

District  No.  1. 

District  No.  3. 

District  No.  8* 
Streator , 


INDIANA. 


Anderson 

Bloomiogton... 

Brazil..? 

Columbas 

Cravfordsville . 

Elkhart 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 


Goshen 

Hammond 

Huntington*... 

Indianapolis 

Jefferson villo  * 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Laporto 

Loj^nsport  .... 

I  Madisout 

I  Marion 

I  MichlganCityf. 

.  Hancie 

I  New  Albany ... 

'  Richmond 

.  Shelbyville 

I  South  Bend 

I  Terre Haute... 

Vincennee 

Wabash 

,  Washington.... 


IOWA. 

]  Boone 2 

Burlington 2 

'  Cedar  Rapids 1 

*Stati»tios  of  1895-06. 


90 


45 
65 
51 
106 
42 


23 
32 
64 
36 
29 

170 
90 

116 
59 


53 
*20 
19 
27 
83 
52 
163 
124 


33 
80 
38 

480 
39 
37 
58 
33 
50 
29 
57 
29 
65 
63 
64 
29 
75 

128 
28 
36 
22 


44 

95 
^111 


93 


113 
43 


26 
34 
70 
38 
34 

173 
97 

120 
62 

103 

4 
19 
11 
50 


58 
*25 
26 
36 
86 
58 
186 
128 
38 


43 
546 
44 

47 
63 
38 
60 
34 
67 
31 
74 
73 
72 
^6 
80 
153 
30 
38 
30 


46 

1-08 
U12 


9, 10.  and  11 


7  to  12,  inc. 

6 


High  school 


7,  8,  and  let 
year  high. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Primary 
grades. 


0 

0 

High  school. 

0 


*0 


18 


8,500 

1,400 
1,200 

300 

2,200 
8,100 
2,446 
6.200 
1,625 


1,600 
1,930 
8,420 
1,812 
1,500 
t7,800 
*4,150 
5,147 
2,700 
4,808 

202 

647 

535 

2,650 


8,000 
1,010 
1,501 
1,600 
1,600 
2,700 
*7,800 
5,591 
1,700 

1,350 
1,323 
1,940 

18,830 
1,712 
2,100 
2,709 

t2,700 
2,450 
2,200 
8,200 
1,450 
3,333 
4,500 
8,050 
1,800 
3,456 
6,910 
1,300 
2,000 

*1,600 


1,700 
5,000 
4,600 


$331, 700 

200,000 
135, 000 

*  20, 000 

97, 402 
215,000 
160,000 
840,000 
175,000 


05.  500 


350,  000 
57,300 
126,600 
1578,000 
288,075 
356,425 
215, 000 
300,000 

10,185 
50,000 
42,000 
89,200 


192, 500 
90,000 
90,550 
100,000 
125,000 
180,000 
607,000 
898,  875 
125,000 

6,500 

116,  000 
149,  500 

2, 500,  000 
185,000 
118,  600 
260,000 

117,  000 

210,  000 
85,600 

1 182,  000 
100,000 
150,000 

211,  450 
812,  000 
110,000 
293,500 
483,  418 
*  95,  000 

•120,000 
100,000 


120,000 
211,000 
314,425 


t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
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141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
143 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 


173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 


184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 


Clinton 

Council  Bluffs.. 

Creaton 

Davenport 

Des  Moines: 

North  Side . 

KastSide... 

West  Side.. 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison  . . 

Iowa  City 

Keokukt 

Marsballtown.. 
Muscatine t .... 

OskaloosA 

Ottnmwa 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo : 

East  Side  t. 

West  Side.. 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas  City* 

Atchison 

Emporia 

FortSoott 

Hutchinson 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Leaven  worth . . . 

Ottawa.... 

Parsons 

PitUburg* 

Topeka 

Wichita 


KEWTUCKT. 

Bowling  Green. 

Covington 

Frankfort 


Henderson  f... 
Hopkinsville. 
Lexington  ... 

Louisville 

Maysvillo.... 

Newport 

Owensboro... 
Paducah* 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge . . 
New  Orleans . . 
Shreveport.... 

MAINS. 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Bath 

Biddeford 

Cahiis 

Lewiston 

Portland* 

Rockland 

Watorvllle 


1^ 

r 

9 


*82 
102 
33 
108 

81 
88 
122 
111 
80 
27 
36 
50 
52 
49 
42 
88 
143 

27 
17 


29 
40 
87 
89 
34 

110 
42 
57 
80 
30 
30 

104 
79 


21 
110 
21 


18 
78 
486 
IS 
76 
84 
84 


612 
19 


65 
48 
92 
40 
88 
80 
78 
142 
86 
87 


105 
37 
114 

32 

89 
130 
120 
33 
31 
40 
66 
56 
62 
49 
88 
161 

29 

17 


82 
43 
46 

47 
40 

128 
50 
60 
34 
84 
86 

120 


26 
120 
22 


19 
82 
518 
18 
77 
40 
48 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


634 
27 


72 
47 
96 
48 
45 
83 
75 
149 
38 
88 


0 

0 

9  and  high. 


0 
0  and  10 
0 
0 
0 
9tol2,inc. 


6.  7,  8.  and 
high. 


0 

lAaadS 

HighMhooL 


0 

0 

7,  8,  and  9 

0 


lO 


|2 
le- 


11 


Pi 'III 


19 


13 


3,660 

4.7S8 

1.780 

14,898 

1,480 
3,4« 
4,691 
6.16I 
1.500 
1,590 
1,500 
2,569 
2.409 
2,500 
1,674 
3.590 
»«.OSS 

1,090 
*«75 


1,«0 
2.422 

2.2se 

2.J90 

2.499 
6.891 
12,190 
2.6J3 
1,609 
1,900 
1,800 
6,500 
4.009 


1.278 
4.437 


lfi,« 

m« 

\%m 
m0 
vxm 

JSL» 

15.  a 

138,« 

«.» 


1&9 

m.a 
iu,« 
ml 
mj 

m« 

•r,i 

ml 
IS,; 


Mil 

stx,« 

5^« 


9ii 

T89I        ft  J 

3.4M     ma 

28.711    1,JPI.J 


8.S» 

2.209 
2,200 


m« 

1ML« 


1,859'      »,« 


2,750 
n.iH 
8,990 
1.700 
1,675 
'1  738 


6.700 
1.809 

tStatiaties  of  1894-95. 
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\nLK  24. — SfaHstics  of  supervising  officera,  teacherSf  property^  etc.,  in  city  schools  of 
over  8y000  inhabitants  in  i^5()-^7-— Continued. 


Newburyport 

Kewtou 

Xorili  Adama  . 

Northamptun 

Peabofly. 
;  I  PittAfleld 
'     Pljrmoiith 
i  I  QuJncy 
i     Kevere 
\  I  Salem 

.  Somerville 
I  '.  S<>utbbri4lge 

Sp«ncer j 

Sprin^^eld 

Tannton.. 

Wakefield 
r  1  Waltbam 

Weatfleld 

WeymoQtb 

Wobam 

Worcester 


90,284 
032,  OM 
S71.900 
279,800 
120.000 
460,000 

*  175, 000 
403,450 
101,000 
465,000 
920,000 
69,144 

♦127,200 

1,086,407 
850,000 
150,000 
828.938 
228,000 
146,000 
224,050 

1,962,699 


*SUUstic8of  1895-96. 


tStatisUcfl  of  1894-96. 


aBealeeiate. 
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Table  24. — Statistics  of  supervisUg  officers,  ieacherSf  property,  etc.,  in  city  sckotb  * 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  i^^6-57— Continued. 


252 

253 
254 
255 
266 
267 
258 
250 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 

277 

278 
279 
280 


282 


284 
285 


287 

288 


200 
201 


292 
203 
204 
295 
296 


297 
298 
200 
800 
801 
802 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battlecreek 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haven  .... 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland 

Iron  Mountain... 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

JacKHon : 

District  No.  1. 

District  No.  17. 

Kalamazoo 

Lausinfs 

Ludinston 

Manistee.... 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Mnskeiron 

Owossot 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw : 

East  Side 

West  Side*  ... 
Sanlt  Sainte  Marie 

Traverse  City 

WestBaj  Cilyt... 

MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd 

Duluth 

Faribault . . . 
Mankato*... 
Minneai>olis. 


Red  Wing. 
St.  Cloud.. 
St.  Paul... 


Stillwater  t. 
Winona.... 


MI8BIS8IPPI. 


Columbns . . 

Jackson 

Meridian... 
Natch  ezt... 
Vicksburg  * 


Carthage 

Chillicotbe 

Clinton 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  Cityt... 
Joplin 


2 

4 

2 

83 

1 

2 

4 

33 

0 

1 

7 

63 

t2 

t4 

2 

68 

6 

7 

4 

103 

42 

59 

19 

667 

0 

1 

0 

25 

2 

3 

6 

48 

1 

2 

2 

26 

27 

31 

12 

815 

1 

2 

1 

35 

0 

1 

1 

86 

2 

3 

2 

36 

2 

3 

5 

62 

2 

3 

6 

44 

1 

2 

4 

31 

1 

2 

3 

82 

0 

1 

4 

69 

0 

1 

4 

88 

1 

3 

5 

64 

2 

2 

4 

82 

3 

4 

4 

50 

2 

4 

4 

92 

0 

1 

4 

30 

0 

1 

2 

70 

1 

2 

10 

125 

2 

8 

6 

87 

1 

8 

3 

80 

2 

8 

4 

87 

0 

1 

6 

52 

0 

0 

1 

32 

3 

18 

14 

197 

2 

4 

2 

26 

1 

2 

5 

36 

45 

53 

13 

705 

2 

3 

2 

40 

2 

3 

1 

26 

16 

83 

39 

488 

1 

3 

3 

42 

2 

4 

7 

83 

0 

1 

5 

14 

1 

3 

3 

24 

4 

7 

7 

34 

0 

8 

2 

26 

3 

7 

3 

45 

0 

1 

10 

84 

0 

1 

6 

21 

1 

5 

5 

27 

1 

5 

8 

54 

0 

2 

5 

15 

0 

1 

9I 

51 

*  Statintics  of  1805-06. 
tStatistics  of  1804-95. 


85 
37 
60 
70 
107 
686 
25 
64 
28 
327 
36 
37 
38 
57 

49 
85 
85 
78 
42 
59 
86 
54 
96 
34 
72 

135 
03 
33 
41 
58 


83 

211 

28 

41 

718 

42 

27 

627 

45 

90 


HighsohooL 


9  and  10. 
0 


High  school. 

0 

0 

4  to  8  inc. 

high. 

0 

1  to  18  inc. 

4  to  8   inc. 

high. 
Grammar 
and  high. 
0 


I 


11       19 


13 


1,713 

i^«a 

al,9S7 

12.051 
4.0M 

31,095 
1,172 
2,100 
l.»M 

15,520 
1,000 
2,100 
1.138 
2.216 

tl,906 
1,500 
4,000 
2.807 
1,002 
2.540 
1,756 
2,2«> 
4,000 
1,900 
3,646 


tI(L« 

2&«« 

15,10 

I    Km 
mM 

I    aw 

♦LlTl^ 

,  •CIO* 

17, » 
lS.ff 

172.» 

IflHI* 

fM8.» 

'U5.0* 

•15i«» 

Utm 

115.»« 

2ai«r 


13       5.281 
11  '    3,500  I 
8    •1.218 
1.605 
2,254 


208.  r 

laflLf** 
101.  t» 


1,800 

10.500 

1.300 

2,000 

31,000 

1,700 

1.100 

•20,000 


Ti.m 

'2.50(L«I 
!      lfT,l» 


1,C 

3,52S  !      45LM 


1.S40 
1.250 
13,000 

0501 
2,500- 


1,701 
1.417 
l.SOO 
2,700 
1.200 
8,456 


Am 

56, « 

m,m 

133  « 


110.  Itt 
50,101 

81. » 

laaoo 


rfnnJSt'homl."'*^  *°''^"^®  the  high  school,  where  seaU  are  provide^^^nly  fprjrediat^  and  atndyitg 
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Table  24. — StatiBtics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc,,  in  city  schools  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  i^9^^7— Continued. 


City. 


MI880UIU— cont'd. 

EansflsCity 

Moberly 

Nevada 

St.  Charles 

St-Joseph 

St.Loais 

Sedalia* 

Springfield 

Webb  City 

MOirrANA. 

Bntte 

Greatfalls 

Helena* , 

NBBRA8KA. 

Beatrice 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City*... 
Omaha 

Flattsmouth 

Soatb  Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord  (Union 
district). 

Dover 

Keene  (Union  dis- 
trict). 

Manchester 


Nashua 

Portsmonth . 


KBW  JBB8ET. 


Atlantic  City  .... 

Bavonne  

Bridgeton 

Carauen 

Elizabeth 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersev  City 

Longorancli 

Milhillef 

Morristown 

Newark 

New  Brans  wickt. 

Orange 

Passaic 


Paterson 

Perth  Amboy  . 
PhiUipsburg.. 
~       lield..:... 


PUinL__ 

Rahway* 

Town  of  Union 
(P.  O.  Weehaw- 
ken). 
152  ,  Trenton* 


Supervising 
oliicers. 


11 


B 
te 


373 
26 
29 
12 

IM 
1,507 
66 
58 
21 


37 
87 
29 
» 
121 
t30 


53 

37 
29 

103 

81 


60 
02 
45 

217 

106 

15 

151 

463 

43 

40 

26 

554 

58 

56 

66 


425 
36 
84 
14 

168 
1,594 
72 
64 
22 


87 
38 
41 
31 
4 
134 
t35 
305 


54 


54 


115 


62 

92 

46 

220 

114 

18 

162 

466 

48 

45 

27 

568 

61 

59 

68 

302 
33 
39 
60 
26 
43 


9, 10. 11,  and 
12. 

0 


7  to  13  inc. 

0 
0 

Higher  gram 
mar. 

0 


8  to  12  inc. 
0 
0 

1  to  12  inc. 


2  to  5  inc. 
0 


All. 
5  to  8  inc.  and 

high. 
8  and  high. 


3  to  0  inc. 

0 

0 

9  and  10 


'  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


159  !    161 
t  StaUatics  of  1894-95. 


13 


lir6itip'Pr2A\ 

a  Beal  estate  only, 


21,875 

$1,800,000 

1,986 

86,000 

1,700 

60,000 

900 

83,000 

8.050 

615,000 

58.872 

4,865,380 

8.250 

155.500 

*8,920 

200,000 

1,200 

65,000 

5,000 

880,000 

1,600 

800,000 

t2,500 

437,724 

1,914 

150,000 

1,840 

120,500 

1 1.722 

180,000 

1,400 

94,0(^0 

1,200 

206,000 

6,500 

89,000 

1,500 

82,700 

13,265 

0*1,600,700 

*1,200 

1 45, 700 

2,200 

180,000 

2,550 

375,000 

1,602 

150,000 

1,200 

100,000 

5,184 

225,000 

t2,504 

280,648 

1.604 

20(1,000 

2,900 

165,000 

8,405 

254,000 

2,290 

90,000 

t8,860 

a  507, 935 

5,000 

812,000 

800 

60,000 

6,424 

*  258, 000 

20,745 

1,174,767 

2,500 

200,000 

2,592 

82,500 

♦1,060 

*  90, 000 

29,480 

1,807,875 

2,905 

163,000 

2,441 

210,000 

8,115 

195,167 

12,780 

692,500 

1,614 

105,000 

1,690 

100,000 

2,676 

233,000 

1,208 

47,782 

2,240 

150,000 

Goio 

qI€8,9  6 
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Tabi^  2^,—StaU8Uc8  of  supervising  offieers,  teachers,  property,  etc.,  in  city  sehsei*  ¥, 
over  8,000  inhabitante  in  i55(5-n97— Continned. 


Albany  

AinHtcrdamt. 

Aubnm 

Batavia 

BioKhamton  . 
Brooklyn 


Buffalo 55     76 

Cohoea 1       0 

Coniuig 1       1 

Cortland 1 

Dunkirk 1 

Edsewater : 

Kosebank 

Tompkins- 
ville*(a). 

SUpleton(&)  ... 

Eltnira 

Flushing 

Geneva  

Glens  Falls* 

Gloversville 

Hornelisville 

lludson 

Ithaca  

Jawestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston : 

Kingston  school i 
district. 

District  No.  2.. 

District  No.  3 

District  Ko.  4 
Lansin, 
Littlefalls 

Lockport* 

Lone  Island  Cityt 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon... 

New  Brighton 

Newburg 5      2 

New  Kochelle 1      7 

New  York 85   193 

Niagara  Falls *4     •S 

North  Tonawanda      3       1 

Ogdensbui 

Oleant.... 

Onwego... 

PeekikUl: 

District  No.  7..     1 

District  No.  8..     1 

Plattsbnrg 1 

PortJervis 1 

Pouehkeepaie 2 

Rochester 2 

Rome 1 

Saratoga  Springs . .     2 

Sfhenectady  * tl 

Sing  Sing 1 

Svraonae 20 

Tonawanda 1 

Troy 2 

Utica 8 

Wfttertown I    2 

Watervliet* I    1 

Wootihaven I    1 

Yonkers I    2 

•Statistics  of  1885^.    fStatlstics 


2«7 
45 
•5 
80 

169 
2,886 

1,017 
67 
81 
28 
49 


26 
136 
28 
46 
80 
60 
47 
29 
43 
97 
36 

84 

18 
11 
7 
54 
26 
66 
135 
42 
70 


81 
56 
-1,199 
58 
42 


82 

633 

42 

49 

57 

24 

273 

34 

176 

179 

05 


275 
46 

100 
30 

181 
3,042 

1,025 
69 
81 
24 
51 


28 
136 
29 
48 
80 
80 
48 
29 
48 
101 
37 

40 

.20 
18 
8 
66 
28 
72 
186 
45 
72 


91 
67 
4,523 
61 
47 


41 
81 

18 

13 

40 

41 

85 

658 

45 

53 

59 

24 

293 

35 

191 

190 

100 

84 

33 


High  school. 


9  to  12  inc. 

High  and 

troant. 

8and9 

0 

Primary. 

0 

0 


TroantclaM. 


0 

7to9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6, 7,  and  8 

All. 

0 


AU. 


8  to  13  inc. 

0 

AU. 

0 

0 


High  sohooL 


0 

5  to  8  IBO. 

0 

0 


|8 


11 


-32     3  =  " 

Ms  I  'lis 


19 


U 


21  1X917 

to  2.360 

15  4.187 

7  '  1,560 

19  '  7.280 
141    133.118 

I 

85  50.435 

IS  2.500 

3  I  1,688 

5  1,164 

9  !  1.550 

I 


10.1&M 
3,I75;B 

Wlli 
1AM 


2  ;        4O0 


3 


6 
14 

2 
1 
7 
5 

12 

46 
9 
0 
7 
2 

82 
7 

18 

88 

11 

1  J 

5 
12  I 


tlW 
««,100 
tl.SOO 

1,543 

\.vt 

8.104 
2,500 

1,5« 
2,120 
3.974 
1,916 

2,074 


tl.700 
1,850 
S.0I2 
7,200 
1,080 

13,310 


wwo 


in  10 


AM 
laff 

•SLM 

131,  IC 
1M,« 

moi 
mm 

8».« 

iar5 

W90 

m.m 

UM 
«.7i 
8(0 


3,857 
1.700 
244,091 
2.485 
1.060 


88.19 
lOIL^ 

n,mm 
mio 


xooo 

3.700 


715 

1.050 

1.900 

8.000 

20.908 

2.017 

2.000 

2,800 

947 

10,885 

1,090 

0,125 

7.281 

8,800 

1,508 

1.300 

4,800 


OI.M 
Oi«l 

oaoo 

I5LM 
I,4UM 

61140 


11« 
125.10 
5Ul0l 


HighschooLl    6 
ofl804-85.    aJ.W.Barris,  principal.    »  A.  Hall  Bardick,  laiftjup^ 
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Table  24. — Statistics  of  supervising  officers,  teachers,  property,  etc,,  in  city  schools  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1806-97— Continued. 


City. 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


U     Ashevillo... 

15  Charlotte  t  .. 

16  I  Newbem 

17  '  Kaleinh 

18  ,  Wilmington. 

19  I  Wlmitoii  *  . . 


OHIO. 


20  Akron 

21  I  Alliance  ... 

22  ABhtabula  . 

23  Ilellaire.... 

24  I  Canton 

25  ;  Chillicotho  *  . 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Cincinnati 

CircleTille 

Cloveland 

Columbas 

Dayton 

D«riance  

Delaware 

East  Liverpool. . . 

Elyria 

Findlayt 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Irontont 

Lancaster 

Lima* 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Mariont 

Martins  Ferry  . . . 

Massillon* 

MiddletowD 

Mount  Vernon t.. 

NelsonvUie 

Newark 

Norwalkt 

Piqoa 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Springfteld 

Stenlienville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Warren 

WeUston 

Xenia 

Youngsto  wn 

ZanearUle 


OKLAHOILA. 

OUahomaCity. 
OBsaoif. 


Astoria  . . 
Portland . 
Salem.... 


Supervising 
officers. 


te 


3  i  4  I   5 


51    143 


*  Statistict  of  1886-96. 


25 

29 

85 

37 

38 

41 

21 

37 

120 

124 

25 

33 

31 

36 

30 

39 

100 

118 

50 

66 

773 

916 

34 

87 

990 

1,047 

377 

400 

266 

302 

81 

31 

*33 

♦37 

45 

45 

28 

29 

64 

71 

28 

84 

25 

80 

66 

79 

47 

60 

31 

36 

71 

75 

39 

43 

64 

67 

*38 

♦44 

42 

42 

*24 

♦il 

32 

88 

37 

41 

28 

30 

23 

23 

63 

66 

27 

29 

42 

46 

♦62 

♦56 

27 

29 

66 

70 

116 

186 

48 

62 

36 

40 

359 

889 

31 

35 

♦23 

♦31 

89 

42 

116 

128 

88 

86 

18 

24 

25 

30 

220 

239 

29 

35 

9  and  10 


AU. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
All. 


1  to  9  inc. 

0 

1  to  6  inc. 


6  to  10  inc. 
0 


AU. 


6  to  8  inc.  high 


11 
6 
6 
7 

14 
5 

53 
4 

61 

35 
t29 
4 
6 
8 
5 

13 
6 
8 
9 
6 
4 

11 
6 
9 
8 
9 
8 
6 
4 
6 
8 

11 
6 
7 
9 
4 
7 

17 
6 
6 

40 
9 
5 
6 

21 

17 


1,400 
1,824 


1,225 


6,370 
1,650 
1,500 
1.743 
6,150 


45,220 

1,530 

t52,00U 

17,000 


1,165 
1.600 
2,500 
1,200 


1,500 
1,400 
8.500 
2,600 


8,200 
1,990 
3,000 
2,100 


1,600 
2,014 
1,600 


1,277 
8,240 


t2,478 
2,495 
1,523 
8,400 
6,430 
2,327 
1,671 

17, 214 
1,650 


1,664 
6,600 


1,200 


1,100 

10,074 

1,687 


t  Statistics  of  1894r-95. 


175,000 


50,000 
"75,666 


710,000 
135,000 
110.000 

75.000 

445.000 

t  70.  000 

3,000,00c 

140.000 

4.287.927 

2, 188, 970 

f  1,223,  (25 

130,000 

50,000 
150.000 
120,000 
236.000 

90.0UO 

80.000 
275.000 
150,000 
100,000 
200.000 

89.000 
285,000 

87,000 
142,000 
100,000 
165.000 
150,000 
115,000 

75.000 
♦  141, 840 

85,000 
205,000 
205.000 

72,000 
260.000 
350,000 
151,000 
260.000 
1.146.000 
♦125,000 

47,000 

♦127.500 

600,000 

f  250, 000 


6-1,000 


102,400 

t764,386 

128,000 
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Table  2i,—Statiaiic8  of  supervising  officers,  ieaokers,  property,  etc,,  in  dty  ukseit  i 
over  8,000  inhahitanis  in  i^dtf-^— Continaed. 


3      sIj 


IS 


529 
530 
631 


Allegheny* 

Allentown 

Altoona.. 

Beaver  Falls  t 

Braddock  

Bradford 

Butler 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Chambersbarg . . . 

Chester 

Columbia 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisbnrg 

Hazleton 

Homestead  t 

Johnstown 

LanoAster 

Lebanon* 

Lockhaven 

MoKeesport* 

Mahanoy  City.... 

Moadville 

Mount  Carmel 

Nanticoke 

New  Brighton . . . , 

Newcastlfct 

Norristown 

Oil  City  t 

Philadelphia 


PhoisnizTille.... 

Pittsburg* 

Pittatonf. 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Pottsville* 

Reading 

Scranton 

Shamokin* 

Shenandoah*... 
South  Bethlehem.. 
South  Chester. . 

Steelton 

Sunbury  

Titusville 

Union  town 

W©8t<^ho8ter  . . . 
Wilkesbarre  . . . 
Williamsport*. 
York 


BBODE  ISLAND. 

Central  Falls 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence  f . 
Johnston  (P.  0. 01- 

neyville). 
Newport 


Pawtucket... 
Providence. . . 
Woonsocket . 


21 

10 

813 

2 

*21 

*80 

8 

18 

131 

1 

1 

37 

2 

3 

83 

1 

6 

49 

6 

6 

87 

3 

4 

44 

1 

*8 

*18 

1 

7 

30 

1 

4 

84 

2 

4 

38 

2 

G 

25 

1 

4 

.81 

0 

16 

55 

1 

8 

173 

6 

23 

148 

1 

9 

41 

2 

1 

34 

4 

13 

69 

2 

7 

93 

1 

4 

62 

1 

7 

23 

12 

6 

80 

1 

5 

34 

4 

1 

45 

1 

8 

29 

t2 

t5 

t27 

1 

0 

28 

0 

4 

55 

1 

6 

01 

1 

4 

40 

120 

184 

3,071 

1 

1 

26 

42 

15 

781 

1 

0 

27 

1 

♦« 

♦25 

2 

14 

52 

G 

7 

46 
242 

7 

2 

40 

241 

1 

13 

50 

t3 

5 

50 

11 

11 

34 

1 

6 

29 

I 

16 

22 

1 

7 

81 

3 

2 

39 

1 

1 

26 

3 

4 

31 

3 

26 

182 

1 

18 

91 

1 

21 

70 

5 

3 

44 

3 

7 

38 

2 

5 

31 

6 

2 

45 

4 

50 

5 

1 

9 

65 

6 

10 

130 

11     48  1 

532 

4 

3| 

78 

323 
101 
149 
88 
38 
55 
42 
48 
*26 
37 
88 
42 
31 
38 
71 
181 
171 
50 
35 
82 
100 
56 
30 
85 
39 
46 
37 
f  32 
28 
59 
67 
44 
3,255 


27 

796 

27 

*31 

66 

52 

249 

281 

63 

55 

45 

35 

38 

38 

41 

27 

35 

158 

109 

91 


47 
45 
36 
47 
55 

74 

140 

580 

81 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 


Grammar. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

"6" 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•0 
0 
0 

*0 

*0 
0 
0 

*0 

16 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 

*0 

*0 
0 

.... 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

6* 

0 
5. 6,  and  7. 

0 

0 

*0 

*0 

*0 

to 

0 
0 
3 

♦0 
3 
8 

0 

0 

7  to  12  Inc. 
0 

5  to  12  and 
special 
schools. 

2 

122 

0 
11 
0 
0 
0 

'79' 

0 
0 
5 
4 

0 

Grammar. 
0 
0 
0 

High  school. 

0 

♦0 

0 

0 

1 
21 

4 
13 

0 

♦0 
*0 

•0 
*0 

0 

0 

*0 

*0 

*0 

0 

0 

1 

*0 

*0 

16 

0 

0 

2 

High  school. 

0 

4 
8 
3 

2 

5 
27 
4 

0 
0 

All    exoept 
primary. 

0 
0 

4 

4 

12 
0 

High  school. 
Grammar. 

1,500 
41, 700 


37  I 


ii,5gr,si 


7»,*^ 


0 

12 
15 
15 

18  ! 

13 

27 
83 

20 


2,072 


•1,391 

1, 946 

♦2,260 

2,963 

5,008  ' 
22,963     1 
3,294 


1S&9« 
13S,W» 


,A  Stotistics  of  1894-95. 
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JLE  2i,^Staiiatic8  of  Bupertfising  officers,  teachers,  property^  etc,,  in  ciiy  schools  of 
over  8,000  inhahitanU  in  jf55^-P7— Continued. 


Hi 'ill 


Charieaton 
Colnmbia 
Greenville 
^Mulanburg 

SOXTTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. 


Chattanooga 

Clarksville 

Jackson 

KnoxTlUe 

Memphis, 

NashyiUe 


Alexandria. 

Danville 

Lvnchbnrg 

Manchestert 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmonth 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Stannton 


Seattle 
Spokane 

Tacoma   

Walla  Walla 


*SUtUUcsof  1895-96. 


^SUtistics  of  1894-95. 


ioogle 
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LK  2o,—8iaii8iics  of  receipts  of  puUic  schools  in  citUs  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  in 

1S96-97. 


City. 


Anniston 

Binniuj^haint  . 

HiintBviilo 

Mobile 

Montf^oinery . . 
Selma 


Fort  Smith . . 
Hot  Springs. 
Little  Kock  . 
Pine  Bluff... 


CAUFOBNIA 


Alamoda 

Berkeleyt 

£areka 

Fresno 

Lofl  Angeles 

Oakland. 

P&sadena 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino*. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

SantaCraz" , 

Stockton 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs 

Cripplecreek , 

Denver: 

DUtrictNo.1 

District  No.) 

Diatriei  Ko.  17  (north)  . 

LeaflriUet 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 

Di8trfetNo.20 

Trinidad 


CONXECTiCDT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Briatol 

Danbnrv 

Greenwicht 

Hartford 

Mancbestsr: 

Town  schools 

Kinth  district  (incorpo- 
rated)  

Merident 

liiddletown 

New  Britain* 

New  Haren 

Kew  London 

:Norwalkt 

Korwieh  (Central  district) . . . 

Bockville 

Stamford 

^WaterbnTV 

Wlllimantto* 


Heceipts  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


«7.«r7 

1,783 

*  18, 280 

0,473 

3.000 


2,600 

2.500 

11, 762 

2,868 


31,709 

17,750 

12,500 

12,780 

175, 075 

112,  4«1 

22,131 

41.522 

14,930 

25,059 

639, 216 

41,903 

17,233 

30,297 


15, 314 
10,251 


$14. 127 
6,471 


22,800 
10,000 


18,000 
19,000 


17, 211 


25,361 
15,000 
11.000 
0 
8G,319 
60,923 
10,  Oil 
46,447 
15,732 
33,319 

512, 093 
37,853 

a  10, 006 
35,630 


76,668 
0 


6*112, 808       a  265. 708 
7, 600        a  91, 227 

(36,099) 
1,200  31,137 


16,466 


6,382 
80,000 

4,473 
10.487 

5,063 
28,850 

2,288 

16,600 


47,610 
6,766 
9.524 
7,092 
4,000 
0,160 
♦20.000 
4,419 


30,748 

*  43, 186 

*  26, 469 


24,617 
111.902 

26,675 
e  31,  271 
612,057 

91,000 

011,103 
2,400 


81,500 

6  33,892 

26,867 


51,646 

*  111,  000 

619,637 


$7,781 


2,000 

600 

74,818 


20,360 
21,000 
11,500 
29,496 
125, 870 
76,067 
15,851 
26,107 
8,614 
16,362 


26,468 
0,493 
14,560 


165,188 
7,000 

MOO,  492 
48,080 
75,652 
10,441 

*  25, 850 


-5,274 


675 
a  11, 103 


a  22, 366 
a  121, 611 

d249 


a*21, 130 


*0 
10,468 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


$9,041 


449 
3,000 


1,000 


Total. 


Amount 
available 
for  use 
during 
the  year. 


$38,SI6 
8,264 


150 
l,-467 
2,702 
3,755 

697 


1,184 

478 

47.906 

1,704 

0 

4.688 


1,134 
45,027 

7,287 
599 
809 


12,654 


642 


660 

1.120 

2,761 

48 

16,812 

146 

250 


1,584 

361,027 

947 


1,201 


1,194 

•2,000 

4,514 


29,722 
16,000 


22.600 
22.000 
86,570 
20,837 


77,437 
53,750 
35,160 
43,743 

889,966 

243,186 
48.090 

114,076 

40,460 

75, 218 

,  199, 215 

107,928 
36,702 
85,174 


93,016 
62,278 

873,487 
147.406 
112.620 
42, 778 

50,768 

•101,371 

33,607 


30,999 
143,227 
43,871 
44,619 
89,528 
257.773 

13,785 

19,250 


60,604 
898,637 
89,213 
42,916 
84,660 


62,000 

*  133, 000 

89,038 


$38,846 
8,254 


29.722 


40,000 
22.000 
87.558 
24,421 


83.507 
53,760 
46.077 
64,037 

466,590 

248.860 
71.990 

146,688 

46,996 

89,440 

1,240.402 

114, 376 
36,702 

102,276 


130,970 
111,049 

420,986 
171,  "121 
119.097 
67,777 

63,001 


33,457 


30.999 
143,227 
46, 418 

*  94, 134 
39.623 

267, 773 

18,755 

*  19, 688 
69,685 


186,666 
813,637 
52,166 
42, 916 
67,491 
17,000 
62,000 
261, 574 
48,611 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
tStatiBtics  of  1894-95. 


a  District  taxes. 
6  County  and  State. 


n  Town  taxes. 

d  Town  deposit  fund, 


.gle 
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Table  2o.— Statistics  of  receipts  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  imhsHtoMtit 

1896-97 — Continued. 


City. 


DELAWARE. 


53  !  TVilmiDgton . 


I 


DI8TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WftBhington : 

First  8  divisions 

0th  to  nth  divisions. ... 


Beceipts  for  the  school  y«ar  18(N(-97. 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

tazos. 


9 


$15,597 


Jacksonville* . 

Kejwest 

PeusAcolat.... 


59     Tampa. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
.79 
80 

81 
82 

83 


Americna  .. 

Athens 

Atlanta.... 
Angusta... 
Brunswick . 
Columbus . . 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah . . 


Alton 

Aurora: 

District  No.  4  (west) 

District  No.  5  (east) 

Austin 

BelleviUe 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Danvfllet 

Decatur 

East  St  Louis: 

District  No.l 

District  No.2,T.2N.,R 
low 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  R 

9W* 

,  Elgin 

Evanston: 


6,865 
2,651 
2.500 


-I 


3.589 
5,857 

23.405 

82,000 
4,800 
8,242 

24,006 
3,000 

29,864 


2,950 

1.071 
8,540 
1,521 
8,744 
5,930 
2,092 
1,7C0 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


From 

ooonty 

and  other 

taxes. 


1138,929 


01,131,648 


9,816 
7,900 


11.600 

9,708 

175,843 

0 

8.000 

22,827 


280,050 
2,984 
4,857 

2,938  I. 

I 


8,000 
►75,000 


22,880 

*  16. 256 
52.600 
67,026 
41, 714 
72,539 
0 
82,000 
23,000 
5. 651. 996 
37,153 
94, 719 


85 
86 

87 

88 
80 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 

*  Statistics  of  1895-06. 
f  Statistics  of  1894-05. 


District  No.l 

District  No.  2  (South 
Evanston) 

District  No.3  (North 

Evanston) 

Freeport* 

Gales  burg 

Jacksouvlllc 

Joliet 

Kankakee , 

Lasalle 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Moline 

Ottawa 

Pekin* 

Peoria 


8,877  i 
47,400 
310 


52,030 


88,400 


2,004 
8.833 
2,654 
6,074 
2,136 


23,882 

0 

2,425 

1,606 

10,447 


72,712 


83,830 
36,320 


0 

71,822 

21,685 

23.606 

226,805 


153,207 

27 

0 


45.000 
2,000 


48,882 

0 

75,000 


2,002 

23.013 
*  52, 532 


84,000 


50,437 


12,000 
28,763 


45.417 


41,680 
848 


» 10, 067 
0 

6.518 
0 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


fff  M 

TotaL       iv^ 


$25,894 


$175,«    Ci' 


180 
*40 
350 


197 


7.500 

*800 

•1,668 

2,140 

0 

100 


146 


2S0 

4,030 

252 

610 

18 

248 

1.702 

549,881 

19,601 

849 


6i.»;   5 

10,750'     Hi 


518 


1S,SM 
15. 2C 

196,748 
84,500 
9,800 
81,000 
75,118 
11, 000 

104,964 


38,878 

25.884  I 

72.  sn 

45,710  1 
79.079. 
36,119' 

83.948! 
24.701 
6,481,427 
59.788 
99,  OSS 

53,893 


8,500 
261 

407 

730 


356 

765 

1,572 

1,816 

429 


*632 

2,128 

110 

160 

3,665 


79,4«.  i^l 

47,906]  ft  I 

30.5»i  At 

10,070  j  jj! 

89,24J!  ft 


*22.849 
73,450' 
90,738 
25,40 

241.007. 


TwSS-f^®****'**^  ^PP^P'^iation,  one-half  being  from  District  taxation  and  one-half  fttan  the  f^ 
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lBlk  2o.—StatisHcs  of  reeeipU  of  public  schools  in  cities  oj  over  8,000  inhabitants  im 

i^^-^— Continued . 


City. 


nxiNOis— oontinaed. 


'i 


QnincT 

Kookford 

RocklsUndt 

Springflekl 

Sterling: 

District  Ko.  1  .. 

District  No.  3  . . 

District  Ko.  8*. 
Streator 


INDIANA. 


Anderson 

Bloovnington . . . . 

BraxU 

Colomlras 

CmwfordsTille . . 

Elkhftrt 

EvMisviUe 

Fort  Wayne 

Frftnkfort 

Goshen 

Hammond 

Huntington  *.... 
Indianapolis  .... 
Jeflersonville*.. 

Kokomo 

Lafayette* 

Laporte 

Logansport 

Ifadisont 

Marion 

Michigan  City  t. 

MnncM 

New  Albany 

Biohmond 

ShelbyvUle 

SonthBend 

TerreHante 

Vinoennes* 

Wabash 

Washington 


IOWA. 


Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Rapids  . . 

Clinton 

ConncilBluffii.. 

Creston 

Davenport 

Des  Moines : 

North  Side. 

East  Side  .. 

West  Side.. 
Dnb 
Fort! 
Fort  Ma 


Keokuk  f 
Maraballtown. . . 

Mnscatinet 

Oskaloosa 

Ottomwa 

ttooxCity 

Waterloo: 

Bust  Side  ... 

West  Side  *  . 


*  BtatUtics  of  1895-M. 

BD  97 140 


Beceipts  for  the  school  year  18M-87. 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


9 


$7. 
8, 


702 
279 
253 
Ml 

172 

724 

646 

1,050 


15, 

7, 
7, 


11, 


8,8 


86,946 


8, 
81. 

7, 
8C, 
15, 


16, 

»18, 
15, 
5, 


10, 


2,500 
7,077 
8,217 
6,884 
8,404 
2,700 
10,656 


4.038 
10.456 
12,686 


3,600 
4,524 
5,500 
8,482 
6,208 
6,400 


14,510 


1,206 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


From 

oonnty 

and  other 

taxes. 


$64,774 
05,313 
75,887 

107,805 


11,000 
10,063 
28,000 


86,306 
6,840 


24,427 


15,285 


307,266 


11,001 


*2,923 
3,444 
1,873 


$546 


0 
8,506 


From  all 

other 
soorces. 


$138 

1,506 

602 

052 

1,047 

466 

0 


i3,855 

0 

154 

17,152 


4,847 

0 

280 


16,041  I 


6,087 ; 


25,534  I 


8,000 
13, 114 


1,559  i 
31,010  |. 
16,034  1 


246 


802 

'2,060 

0 


2,180  8,805  I 

51, 561  419 

(*29,607) 
48,892  0 

8,639  1,131 


•^i 


5.825 
9,801 


32.000 
85.277 


*a54,920 

*  87, 253 

0 


72,496 


89,525 


0 
198 


85,586 
0 


*  77, 989 

a  66, 133 

89  383 

25,008 

106,004 


113, 432 


(17. 178) 
30,550 


•a61,037 

a38,762 

28,600 


44.808 


102,218 


348 
8,044 


*  38, 000 

12,028 

91,275 

601 

2,229 

793 

6,804 

37.000 

3,801 

2,527 

13 


129 
682 
107 
862 
1,286 


2.167 


13,981 


Total. 


$72,809 

- 102, 098 

79, 742 

116,983 

1,219 
12,190 
10,709 
40,455 


66,555 

13,520 

8,133 

23.161 


36,635 
162,556 
110, 148 

23,242 


30,270 
43,017 
622,859 


21,882 
63,320 
24.024 
84,176 
17, 086 


26,971 
66,574 
46,365 
63,980 
15.327 
72.709 
128, 318 
22,797 


34,000 
104.382 

99.492 

62,518 
100. 016 

28.501 
122.864 

*  30. 000 
80.335 
126.415 
102,225 


Amount 
available 
for  use 
during 
the  yean. 


20,902 
85.615 
60,415 
60,962 
46,345 
29,900 


$76,418 
256,791 
152,227 
144, 846 

1,62S 
16,210 
10.709 
74,216 


102,602 
13,520 
16,991 
44.600 


38,344 
200,704 

170,  oa 

82,180 


66.074 
46,721 
942,850 


60,112 
00,632 
28,969 
64,054 
17,086 

*87.68« 
38,680 

102,240 
46,366 

110, 570 
22.846 
80,728 

209,265 
27,874 


34.000 
131.885 
118, 8U 

77,  111 
187, 456 

33,865 
146, 075 

•50,000 
131, 147 
164, 310 
103, 005 


20.902 
35.015 
74.184 
'  112. 492 
46,345 
*  28. 008 


118,904        177,539 


t  Statistics  of  1804-95. 


194  15,4711        18,761 

a  District  taxes. 
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25. — Staiisiioe  of  reoeipii  of  public  schooU  in  cities  of  over  8,000  ijihabitants  in 
i5^-^— Continued, 


City. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 


Fall  River  .... 

Fitchborg 

Framingfiam.. 

Gardner 

Gloucester.... 

Haverhill 

Holvoke 

H^'uepark 

La^rrence 

'Lowell 

Lycn 

MalcleB 

Marlboro 

Medford 

MelroBO 

Milford 

Natick 

Kow  Bedford. . 
Nowbnryport . 

ITevrton 

North  Adams . 
Kortharnpton  . 
Peabody  

Pittafleld 

Plymouth 

OuincT 

Revere 

Salem 

Somerviile  .... 

South  bridge  .. 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Taimton 

Wakefield 

Woltham 

Westfield 

Weyniouth 

WoWm 

Worcester 


lUCHIOAN. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battleoreek 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Escanaba 

yunt 

Grand  Haven* 

Grand  Rapids 

Holland 

Iron  Mountain*.... 

Ironwood 

iBhpeming 

^acKson : 

Di  strict  No.  1.. 

District  No.  17 . 

S^alamazoo 

Xiansing 

indini^n* 
[anistee 
larquette 
[enomineo* 
[askegon  


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


] 
Stj 
pc 


$105, 911 


8,225 
5,728 
8,718 
4,800 

14,496 

100,058 

8,053 

1.388 

2,656 

83,534 
3,088 
2,768 
5,156 
4,787 

4,084 
3,784 
7,287 
5,753 
3,409 
r7.834 
3.780 
8,270 
8,946 


115,  lis 

54, 250 

32,750 

82,242 

108,000 

137, 146 

46,059 

144, 502 

242, 000 

254,  320 

175, 483 

62, 870 


•  52, 820 
27,000 
35,000 

243,056 
28,000 

152, 750 

151, 874 
49, 780 
83,650 
73,000 
35,000 

159,  746 
35,000 
2,022 

282, 999 
17, 975 
27,042 

271,  641 

118, 132 
31,500 
69, 171 
51,823 
46, 408 
51,515 

470, 433 


21,571 
14,649 
30,800 
60,702 
82,007 

708, 282 
11, 772 
44,491 
16,122 

219, 740 
21,573 
28,881 
29,281 
42,000 

29,077 
20,436 
64,123 
49,202 
20,014 
r 34, 991 
88,450 
84,100 
52,589 


0 

$1,154 

0 


0 

62,568 

698 

1,011 


414 


6454 


636 

'7,*  048 


0 

44,010 

96 

212 

0 

20,119 


344 

2,424 

780 

5,000 
697 


380 

4,943 

*3,686 


*  StatUticB  of  1895-96. 
t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
a  Not  including  the  amounts  spent  npoii  buildings, 


$163 
219 
94 


4,299 


0 
443 

31,756 
693 

31,643 


*0 

3 

447 

4,299 

066 

t2,609 


745 

600 

0 

0 


240 

128 
1,329 
1,323 

810 

0 

5,922 

819 
*125 
1,242 


1,138 

117 

6,460 

868 

681 

8,037 

•68 

*  1,154 

96 

9,539 

59 

14,  Oil 

107 

1,845 

328 

98 

1,012 

718 

158 

7,549 

5,000 


J      41,890 


23 
U 
12 
» 
16 
57 
15 
36 
18 
26 

ro 

18 

93 

17 

96 

18 

72 

51,536 

84,250 

78,000 

85,000 

159, 746 

85,600 

108,847 

282,990 

18, 215 

27,624 

272,970 

119,455 

32,810 

68,171 

57,745 

47,227 

51^515 

471, 675 


26,578 
20,494 
48,026 
56.876 
97,186 

861,  287 
14,929 
46,086 
18,874 

282,082 
24,720 
46,004 
86,968 
49,412 

88,484 
25,015 
72,422 
55.998 
28,608 
44,529 
42,230 
42,370 
103,425 


116, 640 
55,023 
82, 844 
82,242 
112,299 
137, 146 
46, 059 
144,945 
569, 911 
255.013 
310. 148 


56,400 

27,003 

35,  447 

251, 329 

28,966 

155,  318 

152, 572 

51,  536 

34.250 

280,350 

43,629 

159,740 

85,800 

108,847 

282,999 

19,291 

27,624 

272,979 

119, 4ti 


69,171 
60,546 
52,826 
51,515 
471,675 


29,519 
24,693 
53, 526 
68,789 
107,378 
043,314 
23,098 
46,066 
25,274 
853,572 
35. 814 
49, 618 
41,571 
49,412 

44,801 
27,128 
85,328 
00,898 
28.637 
74,787 
49,343 
106,371 
168,867 


etc.,  by  the  city  government. 
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i  fefV 


I     » 


275 
176 

277 

27H 
279 
28(» 
281 


282 
283 
281 
285 
286 
287 
288 
2^0 
2»(> 
291 


OWOHHOt 

Port  Huron |*$l4.n5 

Saginaw: 

EaHtSide 

WeetSiUe* 

Sault  Saint«  Marie 

Traveiree  City 

West  Bay  City! 


MINKB80TA. 


Urainerd 14,5©4 

I)  31.551 

4,806 

1,600 

folis .....I     114,005 


Fi 
M 

M 
K 

SI 
SI 
S( 

\> 


11,821 
8,788 
2,695 
2,636 
5,702 


t. 


JTf. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


292  Columbaa... 

203     jHokaon 

294  Meridao 

295  Natchext...- 

296  Vlckaburg'. 


297 
298 


290  < 

SCO  ] 

301  . 

302  t 

303  ] 

804  ] 

805  ] 

806  i 

807  i 

808  i 

809  S 

810  £ 
311  ^ 


812  Bntte 

813  Great  falls  . 

814  Helena*... 


y*- 


NKBBA8KA. 


815 

310 
317 
318 
319 
320 
821 
822 
323 
324  I 


Beatrice 

Fremont 

Grand  I  Aland  . .. 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City*. 

Omaha 

Plattsnioutht  — 
South  Omaba 


NEW   HAMPSHIBB. 


825     Concord  (Union  Diet.).. 
326  I  Dover..: 

*  StatiaticB  of  180.3-96. 


4,768 

.;  *74,«51 

4,  762 

17.019 


3.800 
4,500 
5,664 
5,022 
6,870 


12,891 
1,687 
3,449 
6,874 


7,387 
63,480 

4,695 

2,001 
*2,123 
22,203 
152. 069 

5,299 


fZ3,60B 
30,000 

79.124 
37,497 
22,451 
28.055 
36,049 


4,881 

268,115 

16,960 

21,000 

529.393 


$1&,448  ! 

405 
272 


19,000 

•222,700 

35,810 

52,942 


3,000 
0.200 

14,500 
6,763 

23,130 


'22,544 
14,371 


'32,581 


•  35,  530 


*  II,  624 
17,460 


(47,482) 
3,582 


*3,772 
1,295.609 
40,585 


8,357 

710 

3,873 


3,638 
3,425 
8,168 
3,070 
2,730 
a  60, 438 
3,369 
82,998 
8.632 
4,165 


8,670 
31,100 

tStaUstics  of  1884-95. 


a  90, 330 
1.071 


180,572 
31,332 


2,229 
9,007 
22.673 
10.345 
11,667 
86,871 
11,000 
90,640 


24,834 


*659 
3,032 


6,406 

863 

1,808 


•830  ' 


1,886 
14,302 


2,658 
199 


0 

7,8n 

333 


3,804 


►179,599 

5,791 

♦8,678 


1,500 
500 


4,660 

3.541 

14,199 

32,123 


30,698 

839,779 

15,832 

2,000 


116, 036 
135,  890 

21.739 
2,550 

14,585 


20,336 
57,732 


7,298 
5,302 


8.272 
4,000 


12,906 
0 


♦6,400 


»400 


1,564 


2,400 


960 


&118 

36 

302 

583 


24,481 

6.453 

70 


21,416 

125,480 

0 

*7,471 

1,058 


181 
4.080 


4,000 
6,850 


300 

3,700 

14 

571 

216,075 

68 

31,188 


11,047 
1,415 


45.448, 

98,036 
«,«»( 
25,116 
33.341' 

45.86 


All 

ftfl 


^•^  mi 

309,486,  »S 

37.008  A  J 

647,3(8  «a^ 


541,318 1    »i; 


15,2«      \\ 
21, 814  I     J 

30,008 


JLi 


I 


S.678       J 

17,950       ; 
39,580       »' 


427.740  1    »^! 


26,980' 


Al 


21,531  j 


a3 
111 

""159,8581    »j 
1,709.048  jl^ 


49.9S3 
19,225' 


189.110 1  *; 


61,628 


17,1® 
23.584 
25.841 
21,987 
22.087 
97,J23 
KWO 
838.713 
16.588 
59,637 


50,017: 
88,588. 


»S 


ainclades  receipts  ftom  ooonty  Ui<^ 
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%BLE  25.—Stati$tice  of  receipts  of  puhlio  schooU  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  in 

i^^e-^— Continaed. 


Ciij. 


ReceiptA  for  the  school  year  1896-4r7. 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxee. 


9 


NKW  HAMPSHIBB— oontinned.   I 


7  I  Keene  (Union  Dist). 
3  '  Manchester* 


IVashtia  . 
Portsmouth . 


KBW  JBK8KT. 

Atlantic  City 

Bavonne 

Bndgeton 

Cftmden 

Elizabeth , 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Long  Branch 

Millvillet 

Horristown 

Newark 

New  Brnnswiok  t 

Orauce 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy 

Phillipsburg 

Plaindeld 

Rahwayt ! 

Town  of  Union  (P.  O.  Wee-  | 

hawken) ' 

Trenton* 


$15,825 

8,870 

80,310 

1,003 


10,420 

85,62« 

al2,800 

*  70.  391 

1 50, 670 

10,000 

80,292 

240.234 

20,459 

all,  533 

11.842 

348,  20« 

a  22,  253 

35. 940 

22.511 

111,237 

12,180 

13,340 

18,943 

9,276 

18,336 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


$10,048 
101, 540 
28,356 
84,207 


25,000 

40,355 

12, 157 

112,805 

1 34,  321 

3,400 

63,176 

260,067 

&  33, 000 

12,967 

16, 275 

246,000 

21,399 

15,330 

30,368 

106,000 

16,730 

15, 561 

42,299 

9,500 

20,650 


NKW  TOBK. 


Albany 

Ajnsterdam  * 

Anbam 

BataTia 

Bingharoton 

Brooklyn : 

Baffalo 

Cohoea 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Edgewater : 

Rosebank 

TompkinsTllle  *  6 . 

8taple(ond 

Elmira 

Flashing 

Geneva 

OlensFalhi* 

Glovers  vllle 

Homells  ville 

Hudson 

Ithaoa 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 


45,788  I 


206,630 


*°KJngston  school  district" 

I>i8trTctNo.2 

District  No.3 

District  No.4 


LanaiDgburg* 

LIttlcfalls 

Lockport* 

Long  Island  City  t  . 


14.987 
5,526 
22,016 
421,528 
149, 579 
10,583 
4,950 
4,204 
6,832 


67, 

21 

129, 

2,735, 

1.034, 

34, 

22, 

12, 

20, 


5,076 

27,060 

19, 919 

78,028 

4,519 

7,038 

26,454 

4,747 

19,463 

8,831 

85.025 

8,015 

80,372 

4,978 

13, 052 

7,921 

30.045 

13,371 

00,582 

5,356 

26,997 

7,426 
8,342 
1,494 
1,100 
8,408 
5,049 
11,034 


30,728 
14,484 
13,000 
3,800 
81,465 
20,466 
85,000 
00.302 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


From  all 

other 
sourceJB. 


Total. 


I 


*$671 

550 

*474 

♦001 


$801 


«3,561 


8,055 
1,993 


2,000 

*40 

*173 


*10,864  1 

to  ; 

23,705 

to 

2,110    

135,613  '.. 

I 

2,114 

•! 

1,070 
278 

1 

182 

1. 

0 
•408 


50,499 

103 

312 

1,758 

187 

1,015 


3,879 


1,669 

2,723 

2,023 

54,956 

858 

219 

702 

349 

224 


$37,464 
105,960 
62,621 
87,203 


46,420 
84,081 
24,957 
136, 510 
185,000 
13,400 
145. 578 
500,301 
53, 459 
26,614 
20,187 
594.484 
43,652 
51.461 
61,879 
267,736 
28,904 
20,222 
63.000 
18,063 

40,001 


Amount 

available 

for  use 

during 

the  year. 


255.707 


84.109 

29,260 

154,300 

8,211,484 

1,184.506 

45,603 

27,654 

16,553 

37,034 


0 
24,184 


12,419 
1,389 
2,070 

371 
1,575 

352 

301 
1.324 
4,772 
8,904 

674 

1,184 
503 


104 

356 

17,653 

40,047 


44.566 

00,336 
80.723 
83,863 
25,785 
44,208 
88,688 
10.354 
43.338 
77,857 
83,027 

30,3o8 
18,410 
14,404 
4,000 
80.077 
25,871 
64,587 
180,840 


$31,060 

105.060 

62,621 

*  30, 706 


55.250 

196,062 

25,308 

214,455 

123,000 

13.400 

•  137. 120 

715.372 

00,371 

26,614 

36,100 

001.200 

43,652 

55,034 

61,870 

277,064 

28,994 

60.518 

02,406 

18,063 

46,404 


347,700 


08,214 

32,672 

160,430 

5,002,086 

1.822.160 

47  310 

20,630 

17,777 

88,288 


46,614 
157, 641 
80,098 
56,714 
26,911 
49,718 
88,688 
28,646 
43,789 
111,681 
88,027 

58,888 
10,685 
16,008 
5,050 
42,600 
25,871 
78,704 
160,760 


•  Statistics  of  1005-06. 
tSUUaUcs  of  1804-05. 
a  Includes  receipts  ftom  county  taxes. 


b  From  district  taxes. 
eJ.  W.  Barris,  principal. 
d  A.  Hall  Burdiok,  principal. 
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^LBLE  25.—Siail8tic8  of  receipU  of  puhlio  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhaliianis  in 

l*i>^-^— Continued. 


City. 


Beceipts  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


S'rom 
State  ap* 
I>ortion- 
mentor 

taxes. 


From  city 

appropria- 

tfonsor 

texea. 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


From  all 

other 
Bou'ces. 


Total. 


Amount 

available 

for  use 

during 

the  year. 


il 


3 


OHIO— continued. 


IfaaaiUon* 

Middletown*.,.. 
Mount  Vernon  t . 

Nelsonyille 

Newark 

Korwalkt 

Piqua 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Springfldd 

SteubenTille  .... 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Warren* 

Wellston 

Xenia 

Youngatown 

Zaneaville* 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  City 

OREGON. 


Astoria  .. 
Portland. 
Salem 


FSmrSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny*  .... 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Beav  erf  allot 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Butler* 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

fJhambersburg . 

Chester 

Columbia 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Boston 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Homes  teadt.... 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon* 

Lockbavcn* 

McKeesport*  .. 
Mahanoy  City.. 

Moadville 

Mount  Carmel. . 

Kanticoke 

New  Brighton  . 

Newcastle  t 

Norristown  .... 

OilCityt 

Philadelphia... 

Phtenixville 

Pittsbnrg* 

Pitt*  ton  F. 

Plymouth* 


$5. 
2, 


$28,790 


$160 
30,7i5 


$10 
709 


12, 076 
42,871 


♦4,685 
*696 


2,115 
2,198 


2, 

4, 
13t 
6, 
4, 

47, 
1, 

a. 

3, 
18. 


506 
864 
983 
402 
708 
864 
932 
644 
200 
879 
267 
821 
(65, 


*  32, 086 
32,3^ 
25,542 
24. 012 

101,364 
80,047 


34,542 


315 


1^108 


1,982 

19,778 

3,003 


103,457 
33,684 
31,244 

8,198 
10.243 

8,874 

9,637 
12,587 
10, 749 

8.529 
22,236 
11,102 

7,788 

9,619 
16,064 
39,908 
36,309 
10.887 

7,235 
21,740 
34,978 
16,574 

8,000 
21,854 
13,859 
11,468 

9,097 

9,846 

5.505 
14,975 
17, 946 
10, 752 
,051,669 

8,952 
242.507 

0,640 
X  10,502 


266,906 

27,600 

(22.3 

27,103 

109,710 

340) 


13,860 


28,850 
14,559 
2,000 

7,178 


25) 


10.090 
21,100 
11,511 


280,797 
80, 143 
93,672 
20,028 
84,425 
26,000 
24,261 
27,804 
8,833 
14, 075 
46,040 
15,088 
13,238 
19, 574 
61, 715 
146,404 
120. 652 
82, 715 
24,107 
55,415 
64.265 
28,582 
13,000 
68.465 
14,635 
28,205 
16, 081 
20,240 
19,000 


702 


10.230 

149,056 

11,547 


0 

768 
209 
816 


844 


35i 

179 

2,496 

1.441 


170 


78 

18 

t802 


31,595 
30,886 
2, 370, 513 
11,912 
924.358 
15,165 
9,249 


910 
1,651 
527 
420 
402 

'i,'764 
850 


104 


*  15, 000 


188 
7,421 


9,703 

1,120 

764 

2,018 

93 

t706 

7,138 

276 

*167 

284 

431 

1,204 

67 

23 

797 

2,791 

445 

♦647 


209 
0 
800 
686 
234 
2,675 
444 
978 


21.633 

1,289 

167 


$34,869 
83,563 


16,712 
61,117 


41.048 
40,170 
80,176 
28,941 

115, 801 
37,313 
33,791 

880.873 
80,550 
26,204 
37,548 

128,635 


378 

36,339 

171 

0 


15,670 


22,340 
197,864 
26,099 


393.957 
120.947 
126, 448 
30,613 
46,077 
84,874 
41,069 
40,667 
19,426 
22,888 
68,707 
28,294 
21, 442 
29,395 
81,072 
190,544 
157, 806 
43,602 
81,342 
77.818 
09,452 
45,106 
21.300 
90.505 
28,728 
42, 326 
25,640 
81. 059 
24,565 
36,608 
50,830 
41.843 
'4,833,630 
21,242 
1, 208, 204 
25,033 
19,920 


$55,446 
55.811 
29,436 
22,230 
75,468 
46.879 
48, 762 
73,229 

108,621 
55,261 

152.209 
59,890 
49, 108 

929.261 
33,050 
26,204 
52,362 

215,505 
95,772 


15, 670 


36,892 
277,364 
41,790 


709.615 

166,035 

158,107 

80,513 

60,578 

34,874 

74,169 

45,029 

22,842 

22.888 

155,606 

36.480 

22,633 

32,379 

95,336 

230,852 

343,361 

47,037 

71, 343 

110. 338 

130.500 

53.082 

21,300 

107. 786 

36, 016 

52,453 

45, 651 

49,255 

24,565 

44,807 

62, 451 

41,343 

8,422,183 

24,571 

1,405,470 

35.566 

22,850 


♦Statistics  of  1896-96. 


t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
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B07 
508 
500 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 


523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 


532 

533 
534 


City. 


PKNNSTLVANiA— continued. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Central  FaUs 

Cranston 

CamberlAnd 

East  Providencet 

Johnston  (P.O.Olneyville). 

Newport 

Pawtiicket 

Providence 

Woonaockot 


SOUTH  CAROUIIA. 


Charleston  . 
Columbia. . . 
(jreenville  . 


535     Spartanburg  . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


536  I  Sioux  Falls 


TKNIfBBSRB. 


637 
538 
539 
540 
541 
542 


543 
544 
545 
540 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 
652 
653 
654 
555 
656 
667 
668 


Chattanooga  . 
Clarksville... 

Jackson 

Knoxville.... 
Memphis..... 
Nashville  . . . 


Austin 

Corsicaua  — 

Dallas , 

Donlson 

El  I'aso 

Fort  Worth  . . 
Gainosville... 

Q.ilveHtou 

HouHton 

Laredo 

Marshall 

Pari8*6 

San  Antonio  . 

Temple 

Tvlor* 

Waco 


Receipts  for  the  echool  year  1886-«7. 


From 
State  ap- 
l>ortion- 
ment  or 

taxes. 


$12, 
18. 

«lv 

84, 
16, 
19, 
10, 
5i 
10, 
10, 
10, 
6, 
8, 
34, 
30, 
26. 


5,348 
8,502 
3,267 
4,155 
4,055 
5.873 
9,504 
26,761 
7,806 


7,825 
4,884 
3,992 


8,778 


a  9, 424 


15,765 

a  59, 102 

a*  110, 281 


22,133 


34,500 

11, 971 
6,499 

27,788 
6,700 
3,209 

89.331 


10,000 

47, 036 

6,000 

6.632 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


From 

oonnty 

and  other 

taxes. 


$25,626 
29,875 

139,864 
•180,782 
25,594 
30,568 
23.359 
15,398 
18,468 
16, 581 
26,771 
11,288 
23,574 

107,  578 
65,394 
31,272 


32,378 
28,000 
20,500 
30, 514 
84,342 
75,667 
129,968 
691,201 
51,500 


22,989 
8,570 
4,964 
8,9i0 


21,  618 


a (40, 000) 


5.630 


6,113 

6,127 

*  43, 306 


35,280 


47,000 
10, 787 
17, 718 
20,463 
17,785 
67,634 
46,574 


10,000 
41, 219 
13,000 
11,500 


$13,489 
180,782 


610 

'iio 


From  all 

other 
soiirces. 


t020 


324 


791 

517 

9,400 


432 


717 
»"770" 


►  777 


038 


2,185 

17,004 

0 


48,066 
1,788 


832 


16,765 


850 
436 


1,800 

713 

1,043 

0 


800 
750 


383 

752 

613 

1,161 

1,381 

5,390 


1,439 


604 
1,000 
1,327 
8,572 

847 
3.507 
2,551 


557 
194 
560 


10,503 


721 
145 


1,612 
6,562 


1,740 


0 

805 

*302 

346 

1,036 

517 

0 


»200 
700 


TotaL 


138, 929 


214,685 
266, 1« 
42,490 
51,019 
43.458 
«t  950 
NT 

m 

MS 

m 
m 


89.165 
31,502 
24,371 
35.669 
40.663 
90,112 
142,501 
6S0.I6S 
61,857 


71,fl« 
18,24« 
10,032 
13,998 


40,889 


40.721 
15,009 


aviiiahii 

htUK 

dartaf 


39,255 
70,791 
155,444 


50,16S; 


82,330 
23,  »9, 
24.217  - 
50,3^7 
25,233  1 

^^\ 
84,905  < 


8,500 
20,000 
88.255 
30,000 
18,80 


*  Statistic -J  of  1895-OG. 
i  Statistics  of  1894-96. 


a  lucludea  receipts  from  oonjitj  taxes. 
b  Approximately. 
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iBLE  25. — Stati$tic$  of  receipts  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  ovtr  8^000  inhdbitanU  in 

1896-97— Coutinned. 


City. 


•  O^den 

Salt  Lake  City  . 


Burlington  t. 
Kntlana 


'  Alexandria... 

Danville 

I  Lynchburg... 

Manchester  t . 

I  Xortolk 

I  Peternbarg . . . 
I  PortMmoath  .. 

I  Riclunond 

'  Jtoftnoke 

Staunton 


WA8HINOTON. 


!  '  Seattle 

i    Spokane 

•    Tacoma 

5    Walla  Wttlla. 


WG8T  VIBOINIA. 


HuDtiUffton  . . 

Parkeraburg . 
Wheeling  .... 


WISCONSIN. 


\  Appleton 

Ashland 

'  Belolt 

Chipnowft  Falls . 

£au  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac... 

Greenbay 

Jauesville 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Oshkonh  

Kacine 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point... 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wansaw 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


From 
State  ap- 
portion- 
ment or 

taxes. 


From  city 
appropria- 
tions or 
taxes. 


$18,995 
50,542 


1,658 
1,655 


7,279 
9,438 
4,837 
14, 29  i 
10.085 
6,017 
33,353 
6,308 
2.726 


40,563 
22,545 
84,504 


Cheyenne  . 


13.912 


5,418 
4,258 
2,992 
8,858 
7,258 
6,587 
7,«074 
3,777 

12,311 
6,780 
3.478 
6.502 
2,778 

105,  912 
8,478 

*9,830 
6.827 
4.186 
6,633 
535 
6.966 


1.087 


$37,036 
201,620 


30.000 
30,000 


18,500 
16,053 
26,419 
4,553 
88.740 
11,577 
11,  362 
122, 036 
16,031 
11,  217 


139.842 

197,498 

81,  374 

8,029 


17.136 
'87.' 832* 


From 

county 

and  other 

taxes. 


$2,541 
•60,262 


1,663 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


$616 
8.474 


4,080 
1,281 


23 
4.096 
1.644 


1,217 

'ii.'sis'i 

827 


4,816 


790 

*16 

3,094 

2.261 

611 


826 

801 

6,263 

16 


182 


Total. 


•6,892 


41,400 
29,716 
18,100 
15,000 
40,000 
27,000 
30,971 
28,000 
68,200 
30,204 


28,000 
12,000 
430,000 
60,000 
45,000 
62,163 
17,500 
86,000 
8,408 
20,000 


26,746 


6.600 

6,788 

8. 992 

171 

2,770 

3,650 

817 

7,285 

6,034 

6,586 

2,000 

6,794 

1,032 

8,027 

2,224 

8,792 

880 

5,988 

2,079 

33, 474 

6,693 

6,094 

0 

5.000 

51 

104, 977 

8.991 

*  63, 326 

238 

20,000 

1,474 

8,772 

1,433 

4,059 

653 

6,466 

14 

4,059 

322 

4,818 

289 

$60,187 
266,636 


86,739 
34,499 


20,212 
27,428 
37, 501 
9.319 
63,  034 
23,052 
17, 379 
158.483 
24,600 
14,454 


181,948 
130,344 
121. 131 
22,387 


21,807 
'i06,*566" 


69,106 
38,137 
27,620 
22,825 
60,577 
40,173 
45.871 
34.028 
85,183 
44,051 
42,645 
39,196 
19.829 
649,880 
68.716 
66.478 
60,186 
26.298 
98.113 
13, 319 
81,073 


27.782 


Amount 

available 

fwose 

daring 

the  year. 


$64,187 
275,007 


66,289 
34,49Q 


20,313 
28,567 
37,767 
9,396 
6L666 
23,052 
19,674 
158,488 
24,625 
14,454 


219,666 
140,690 
153,188 
27.614 


21,807 

*iii,'7ii 


113,128 
48,824 
27,620 
87,175 
79,870 
40,178 
60,871 
43,445 

118,487 
60,681 
46,648 
40,063 
19,847 
a046,028 
85,904 
83,285 
04,688 
82.881 

183,228 
23.117 
81.073 


27,  f 


Statistics  of  189^96. 

StotisUcs  of  1894-96. 

(Exponnes  for  permanent  improvements  are  controlled  by  another  department  of  the  city  govern* 

nt  and  do  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  school  board. 
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UR  26. — SUUiitics  of  expenditurca  of  puhlic  schools  in  cities  of  over  SfiOO  inhabiianta 
in  i555-P7— Continued. 


Citj. 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1890-97. 


Permanent 

inveflt- 
mentB  and 
lasting  im- 
prove- 
ments. 


Teaching 

and  snper- 

vision. 


Carrent 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


Total. 


DKLAWAIUI. 


Wilmington 

DMTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Washington : 

First  8  divisions 

9th  to  11th  divisions 


Jacksonville  *  . 

Key  west 

Pensacola*  .... 
Tampa 


Americns... 

Athens 

Atlanta..... 
Augtista. ... 
Brunswick  . 
Columbus  .. 

Macon 

Home 

Savannah... 


$22,464 


}      187,410 


2;S70 
341 

2,667 
800 


75 


50,272 
0 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora: 

District  No.  4  (west) 

District  Ko.  5  (east) 

Austin 

BeUeviUe 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 

DanviUet 

Decatur 

East  St.  Louis: 

District  No.l 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  R.  10  W. 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  B.  9  "W. 

Elgin 

Evanston: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  2(Soath  Evanston) 

District  No.  3  (North  Evanston) 
Froeport*  . 
(xalesbnre . 
3'acksonvllI< 

JoUet 

Kankakee. 

lAsalle 

Lincoln*  .. 
Ifattoon... 

Moline 

Ottawa.... 
fekin*.... 
Peoria 


500 

4,203 

0 

13,704 


6,952 

S86 

2«000 
23,197 

2.223 
54,279 

8,809 
*  20, 000 


1, 508, 827 
4,288 
13,278 


13,743 
1,632 

8,370 
82,761 


20,379 
7,826 
17,007 
24,448 


$109,716 


7 A  298 


40,926 
10,943 
10,860 
13,955 


14,678 
15,208 

133, 815 
08,000 
7,800 
28,372 
65,932 
10,000 

100,103 


17,666 

16,018 
35,000 
43,817 
35,507 
51, 038 
24,723 
17, 514 
15,346 
4,044,644 
27,106 
45,513 

31,609 

-  4, 700 

0,250 

45,929 

83,672 
8,931 
4,956 
25,233 
86,287 
28,539 
58,365 
18,330 


$43,  U9 


180,500 


6,105 
2,887 
1,884 
1,825 


676 

1,108 

14.661 

12,000 

2,000 

2,562 

11,682 

1,900 

3,642 


3.450 

10,556 
12,000 
14,289 
10.204 
19,297 
5,886 
6,096 
7,364 
953,251 
13.  Ill 
17, 112 

17,388 


2,850 
23,983 

11,902 
8,279 
1,673 

20,541 

11,568 
7,464 

23,950 
8,309 


$6,836 


(«). 


(a) 


600 
0 


0 
870 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1,246 
0 
0 
0 
67,400 


Quincy 

Sockford 

Book  Island  t. 
Springfield  .... 


75,500 

4,858 

0 

2.000 

72,804 

1,640 

18,870 

28,870 

48.896 


13,980 
16,118 
40,406 
28,151 
16,985 
115,723 
49,347 
62,484 
84,783 
69,795 


6,747 
17,138 
8,043 
6,496 
82,785 
14,858 
20.256 
12,635 
18,427 


(a) 


117 
'6 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
t  Statistics  on894-95. 
a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 


$175, 290 


1,117,634 


49,401 
13,671 
16,411 
16,680 


15,428 
16,816 

198,748 
80.600 
9,800 
81,434 
81,817 
11,900 

118,819 


27,968 

26,910 
49,000 
81.883 
47,934 
126,860 
34,418 
23,610 
22,710 
6,574.122 
44.606 
76,903 

61,295 


22,849 
71,544 

48,934 
49.971 
7.698 
45,774 
68,234 
43.829 
99,322 
61,087 


22.644 

100,365 
61,897 
81,194 
24,480 

221, 812 
65,345 

101,727 
76,978 

122,1^8 


uraie.        ^  t 
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Table  26.Stati8ticM  of  txpeudiiurei  of  public  Bckoohin  dtiet  of  over  8,000  i»l 


\kJ^ 


108 

109  , 

110 

111  I 

112 

113  I 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126  ' 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134  i 

135 

136 

137 


n 


18 

dsville  . 


145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 


Ue.. 
ijne. 
rt... 


HaiuQiond 

Huntington* 

Indiunai>oli9 

Jefl'ersunvllle 

Kokomo '. 

Lafayette  * 

Laporte 

Loj^annport 

Madiaon  * 

Marion 

Midi i^an  City  t  . 

Munoie 

New  Albany..... 

Kichmond 

Shelby  ville 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute 

Vincennea* 

Wabash  t , 

Waahinpcton*.... 


138  Roone 

139  ,  Burlington  . 

140  Cedar  Kapids . 

141     

142 
143 
144 


Clinton  . 
Council  Bluffs . . 

Croatou 

Davenport 

Dea  Moines: 

North  Side  . 

East  Side... 

Weat  Side  . . 

Dubuque 

Fort  Dod^e 

Fort  Madiaon... 

Iowa  City 

Keokukf 

Marshalltown  .. 

Muscatine  t 

Oskaloosa* 

Ottuniwa 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo: 

EasiSldet.. 

West  Side*. 


14,397 
800 
578 


5,000 
88.018 
82,363 

3,000 


8,908 

22,668 

►74,096 


22,631 

20.439 

♦8,031 

1,100 


1,000 

4,240 

800 

15,000 

*  35, 000 

25,071 

60,501 

6,325 


15,000 


1,000 
81,426 
*8,944 
10,831 
7,600 
*849 
27.616 

5,000 

5,144 

•  30, 474 

5,324 


» 42, 170 

*  1,500 

34,545 

*  28, 633 

882 

4,500 


1,100 


32,182 
10,823 
11.600 
23,344 
15,  iMK? 
25,070 
105.8^ 
69,977 
20,428 


19,304 
23,425 
322,536 
53.394 
25,244 
39,049 
21. 241 
31,572 


20,087 
40,044 
34.200 
45,282 
17.236 
43,842 
88,728 
15.119 
22.000 
13,000 


22,000 
64,822 
51,749 
84,394 
58,192 
20,926 
77,068 

18,000 
39,450 
82,996 
63,498 
15,000 
16,396 
20,302 
80.165 
» 32, 726 
29,130 
21,000 


85,393 


9,515 


8,772  I 


3.571 
7.093  I 
2,000  , 
4,344  , 
12. 101  I 
17,601 
5, 492 


6.209 

11,228 

*  15:j,  176 

7,i» 
12,237 
12,000 

7.834 
14,160 


4,566 

10.233 
8,190 

19,100 
5.921 

10,827 

26.897 
6,367 


3,500 


12,000 
22,814 
39,549 
17,253 
27,408 
9,206 
23,865 

7,000 
41,932 
30,997 
31.022 


8.768 
11,  281 
;$,536 
*  22, 047 
9,493 
1,600 


42, 316 


6,841 


*  Statistioa  of  1895-96. 
t  .Statistics  of  1894-95. 
a  The  accounta  of  evenio 


0 

61 
0 
0 

e 

0 


120 
0 


(«) 


0 

0 

Oi 
0' 
130 
0 
0 


Sit 


0, 

«i 

0 

0' 
01 
0 
0 

0 

0 

350 

0 

l< 

0, 
0 
0 
0 
0 


131) 

«.i 

Hi 

s( 

%i 

ill 
ni 

si 
II 

111 

SI 

t 

t 


I. 
ft 

% 

A 

t 
K 

£ 
I 
I 
I 

I 
it 
0 

i 
t 


sonoola  are  not  kept  separate. 
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'able  26. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  puhlic  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inh^ibitants 

in  i5P6-^7— Continued. 


City. 


Exi>eDcU tares  for  the  school  year  1896-07. 


Permanent  i 

invest- 

menta  and  [ 

lasting  im-  > 

prove-      I 

ments.     i 


Teaching 

and  saper- 

vision. 


Cnrrent 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Arkansas  City  * 

Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Hntohinson  — 
I  Kansas  City*.. 

6  Lawrence 

7  Leavenworth.. 

8  Ottawa 

9  Parsons 

0  Pittsburg* 

1  Topeka 

2  Wfchita 


Bowling  Green  . 

Covington 

Frankfort 

Henderson  t 

Hopkinsvillef.. 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Maysville 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paduoah* 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Bonge.. 
New  Orleans  . 
Shreveport  ... 


r  I  An  bum  — 

i      Augusta 

)     Bangor 

)      Bath 

L  1  Biddeford.. 

>     Calais 

\  I  Lewtston  ... 
Portland*  ., 
Rockland . . 
WaterviUe. 


MABTLAin>. 


Baltimore 

Cumberland  . . 

Frederick 

Hageratownt. 


MA88ACHU8STT8. 


Adama 

Ameebury . 
Attleboro.. 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton  .. 
Brookline. . 
Cambridge. 

Chelsea 

Chicopee... 
Clinton 


Evening 
schools. 


$421 

112 

1 1, 544 

111 

t917 

6,000 


4,384 

'6,598 

65 


10,605 
*  1,480 


1.854 

450 

40,768 


4,041 
6,544 
1,169 


6,000 
0 


115 
0 
0 
0 
0 


145,000 


9,609 


5,500 

6.094 

7,100 

4,266 

955,629 

82,031 

22,404 

56,877 


6,686 
3,500 


$12, 840 
20,041 
22,000 
19,  812 
19,500 
70,584 
26,000 
38,092 
14,  814 
18,256 


67,557 
39,840 


12,704 
75,290 
12. 052 
17,000 
9,350 
49,  81. 'i 
361, 005 


$9,050 

10,  792 

t2,066 

4,050 

3,800 

20,569 

4,000 

13,923 

5,850 

2,222 


37. 727 
8,948 


2,002 
7,642  I 
2,453 


41, 143 
18,938 
21, 472 


1,006 

11,8(10 

114,316 


0 
$9,371 


7,813 
2.943 
7,743 


310.500 
13,150 


31,000 
14,906 
41, 173 
21, 714 
25,642 
8.528 
33,410 
84.350 
15.564 
13,088 


976, 315 


56,277 


21,608 
16, 134 
20,361 
24,676 
1,672,091 
87,329 
82,357 
245,104 
75, 275 
23,917 
24,816 


69,500 
2.015 


4,600 
12,  093 
14,587 
5,443 
4,025 
4,620 
11.026 
88, 667 
4,701 
7,216 


243, 416 


3,386 


8,485 

6,377 

6,673 

16,729 

836,  444 

87,048 

36,490 

73,887 

21,203 

16.177 

10,083 


(o) 

0 
0 
0 

600 

0 

1.500 

901 
0 
0 


6,946 


611 

0 

0 

200 

60,843 

1,8U 

676 

4,635 

1,129 

1.789 

591 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
\  StaUstics  of  1894-95. 
a  The  accounts  of  evening  sohoola  are  not  kept  se  arate. 


TotaL 


$22,311 
30,945 
33,540 
23,973 
23,300 
97,153 
30,000 
56,399 
20, 673 
20,543 


106,284 
48,788 


15,396 
93, 537 
14,505 
20,000 
13,200 
62,074 
626,360 


52,997 
27,425 


880,000 
16,166 


85.600 
26,990 
60,760 
27,157 
80,267 
18,263 
46.836 
123,818 
20,266 
20,804 


1, 870, 677 


68,272 


86,104 

25,606 

34,184 

45,871 

3.083,007 

158,252 

141,926 

870, 903 

97.607 

48,669 

88,490 


rate.         ><->  j 
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Table  26. — Statistics  of  expenditures  of  public  schools  in  eilies  of  ottr  8,000  tuAflSi^n ' 

in  i^P^-n^— Continned. 


< 
City. 

Expenditures 

for  the  school  year  1896-97. 

Permanent 

invest- 
memtaand 
lasting  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Teaching 

andsaper* 

vision. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 

Evening 
schools. 

Teul 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

6 

?1? 

MABSACHDSETTS— continoed. 
Everett  t 

$20,000 

47,080 

1,364 

9,064 

0 

6,000 

$43,486 

174.291 
80,763 
26,452 
21.599 
54.814 
87,762 
09,662 
30.365 

108,271 

186,119 

160,859 
91,778 
41,070 
54,514 
36,252 
18,728 
25, 310 

114,584 
23,550 

121,769 
47, 157 
35,227 
25,782 
50,163 
23,881 
62,910 
21,800 
78,323 

150,177 
12,926 
16,143 

160,920 
70, 142 
27.181 
52,244 
34,048 
31,853 
38,982 

309,310 

17,349 
15,208 
35,351 
34,507 
50, 130 

466.987 
15,635 
24,402 
12,325 

190,906 
12,027 
13,500 
19,476 
28,817 

28,592 
14,790 
40,799 
33,376 
18.587 
80,552 
22,455 
25,293 

$17,862 
66.153 
30,917 
18,853 
10.290 
21,426 
22,966 
80,033 
12.258 
36,545 
94,088 
56,474 
49,430 

8,273 
23,617 
19,166 

8,274 

7,152 
46.500 

5.186 
32.715 

4,U5 
14,080 

9,281 
27,668 

9.497 
19,640 
13.000 
24,114 
52.952 

4,590 

8.126 
62,266 
20,639 

4,870 
23,647 
13, 240 
11.303 
10.189 
138,199 

8,877 

5,543 

8,605 

115,623 

20.022 

140, 214 

6,526 

7;424 

6,095 

64,099 

11,301 

14,000 

16.121 

13,267 

11,209 
10,033 
16,152 
10.468 

6,382 
10,620 

9.481 
20,722 

10,935 
811 

IfiKT 

?13 

p-.li  -I*: — ^_ 

»<9 

214 

1'                            

mw 

•>lfi 

1'                 m 

ftSi 

?16 

(j                      

XLlt 

217 

G                   

CK 

?1R 

H                 

1375 

3,412 

792 

4.20 

^«. 

0 

sn 

5,565 

228 

806 

1,30§ 

1.31I 

0 

871 

0 

IS! 

645 

581 

5,  Ml 

1,674 

0 

2.147 

357 

0 

551 

12.09 

0 
0 
• 

ia:3 

919 

B                 

4.0.19 

1,102 

63,109 

144,567 

21, 312 

127, 117 

2,706 

21,502 

*  210, 000 

1,000 

2,212 

78,951 

*  1,500 

70,472 

100,000 

0 

0 

144,859 

8,829 

75,000 

30,000 

8,625 

84,256 

403 

800 

44.095 

21,000 

irw 

??0 

13                   

41 H7 

??1 

L                  

SI* 

??? 

L                  

4a  !i 

rr^ 

L                  

S4LUt 

r>4 

^ 

S&M 

0?'> 

^ 

Si  IS 

??« 

^ 

»T.l 

??7 

^                   

56,  (1§ 

??fl 

^                  

«Lili 

??9 

JN                  

S,M 

?30 

Ij                  rd 

SiSJi 

?11 

N                  )rt      

£« 

03*> 

K                  

2ST* 

??3 

H                  ms 

ttir. 

??i 

jj                 on 

5131 

?3f» 

p                 

&« 

?^6 

p                 

ss 

?fl7 

p                 

41 :« 

rw 

0                 

151.  n 

919 

\        ;;.:::..:...! 

4l» 

240 

S;                          

1»^ 

?41 

S(                          

aa* 

?4? 

S                          0 

l^5n 

?4? 

Sp6nc6r        .    ..................... 

r* 

?44 

JT.S 

245 

Tnnntoii         ....................... 

m<ii 

246 

Wakefield 

s:b. 

f47 

Wftltham 

23,700 

8.647 

*600 

9,326 

126,178 

270 

Ml  2 

?48 

"Wostfleld 

54* 

249 

W^evmonth      ...................... 

u:3i 

250 

WoDum -- 

»s 

251 

"Worcester .....•.•••....... 

B^^ 

252 

MICHIQAN. 

Adrinn - -...-....-.... 

^5 

253 

Alpena - 

^2 

254 

Ann  Arbor  ........................ 

6,070 
1,500 

»tf 

255 

Battlecreek 

t:l^* 

256 

Bay  City 

346 

0 

0 
0 

0* 

0 

(•) 

:?» 

9*»7 

Detroit 

283,360 

037 

7,000 

»fja 

V'iR 

Kscanaba - 

*^2 

259 

Flint 

^S 

260 

Grand  Haven  * - 

^'% 

261 

Grand  Ranids        

26,166 
5,202 

14,000 
5,974 
6  828 

6,000 

sill 

!4.l 

21.1 

262 

Holland              

2fi3 

Wi 

Iron  wood - ••.• 

0(15 

labpeming 

266 

Jackson : 

District  No.l 

267 

District  No.  17 

0 
9 

• 

?(W 

Kalamazoo 

11,769 
6,818 

?60 

Lansing 

?70 

Ludineton - 

271 

Manistee 

5,969 

1,695 

51,788 

0 

• 

0 

272 

Marquette 

278 

Mouominoo* 

*StatisUcs  of  1895-96. 
f  Statistics  of  1894-05. 
a  The  aooonnU  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 
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3LB  26.'-SiaU»Hc9  of  expenditures  ofpuhlio  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhahiianis 
in  1896-^— Continued 


(My. 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


Permanent 

in  vest- 
moots  and 
lasting  iiB- 
prove- 
ments. 


Teaching 
and  super- 
.  vision. 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Evening 
schools. 


Total. 


MiCHiaAN— continued. 


IfoskegOQ 

Owosso* 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

East  Side 

WeetSide* 

SanltSainto  Mario. 

Traverse  City 

West  Bay  City  t... 


^,510 
23,487 
6,838 

968 


232 
14,251 


lONNESOTA. 


JBrainerd....^ 

Duluth 

Faribault 

Mankato*.... 
HinneapoUs . . 

Ked  Wiiig 

Bt.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Still  watart-. 
Winona 


81,996 

601 

2,700 

102,805 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Colnmbns.... 

Jackson 

Meridian  .... 
Katchez  t . . . . 
Yicksbaric*  . 


32,991 
^*5,'484 


590 
799 


Carthage 

ChUlicoUie*.... 

Clinton 

Hannibal 

Jefferson  City  t . 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

Xoberly... 

Iferada 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia* 

Springfield 

Webb  City 


25,900 


8,295 


2,697 
*80 


29,144 

302,510 

1,810 


Butte 

Greatfalle. 
Helena  *  . . 


24,881 
10,438 
244,594 
38,659 
10,924 
1,294 


*  17, 700 
10,791 
6,308 


Beatrioe 

Fremont 

Grand  Island... 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln , 

Nebraska  City". 

Omaha 

Plattsmoutht... 
South  Omaha... 


3,000 


4,< 


$42,285 
17,000 
31,485 

61,730 
36, 791 
15,425 
10.254 
32,337 


15,750 

161, 750 

15,435 

20,000 

542,  621 

*  20,  900 

16,  915 

355. 968 

24,886 

48,419 


9,900 
10,000 
16, 914 
12,122 
22,500 


19, 243 
10,125 
13, 315 
26,440 
10,900 
25,899 
277,759 
15,138 
16,000 
7,760 
04,709 
1, 092, 136 
34,356 
26,415 
10,056 


69,613 
29,260 
38,529 


18,859 
18,730 
19,461 
17,600 
11,630 
70,665 
17,028 
218,297 
12,396 
81,224 


$26,711 
6,380 
12,696 

89, 854 
21,943 
7,845 
6,400 
10,140 


10,655 
71,909 
4.481 
16,000 
168,974 


7,309 

104,945 

9,007 

12,946 


500 
8,000 
1,200 

846 
8,000 


5,664 
4.091 
4.882 
9,266 


12,048 

120, 732 

5,915 

2,500 

1,968 

37,078 

486,600 

10,944 

6,569 

4,738 


89,104 
21,208 
27,042 


9,800 

7,706 

8,624 

5,782 

12,117 

31,029 

4,995 

143,396 

6,190 

16,653 


0 

(a) 
0 
0 

$5,770 


0 
'8,^82 


720 


0 
0 
0 
9,072 
0 
0 


*  Statistics  of  1895-96. 
tStatistics  of  1894-95. 
a  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  kept  seiwrate. 


$113,506 
46,847 
50,971 

93,063 
58,734 
23,502 
89,905 
48,477 


26,406 

265,654 

20,517 

88,700 

820, 070 


24,224 
493,904 
84,906 
67,569 


9,500 
13,590 
18,884 
12,968 
50,500 


83,202 
14,210 
20,894 
85,706 
18,000 
«6,591 

761,001 
22,868 
18,500 
84,109 

142,220 

.,  832. 602 

83,959 

43,908 

16, 083 


168, 917 
61,259 
71, 879 


28,159 
26.436 
28,085 
26,532 
23.647 

102,263 
22,023 

861,605 
18,586 
52,502 
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Table  26. — SiniisHca  of  axpenditures  of  public  $ohooU  in  cities  of  over  8,000 

in  1896-07 — Continaed. 


325 
326 
327 


830 


331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
847 
348 


City. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 


Concord  (Union  district) . 

Dover 

Keene  (Union  district)  . . 

Mancliester* 

Nashua 

PortsmouUi 


NEW  JRBSEY. 


Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  

Bridffeton 

Camden 

Elisabetlit 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Long  Branch 

Millvillet 

Morristown* 

Newark 

Now  Brunswick  f . 

Orange  

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy 

PhiDipsburg 


349  I  Plainfield 

I  I 


350  Rahway* 

351  TuwnofUnion(P.O.'Weehawken) 

352  Trenton* 


353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
391 
362 
363 

364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
870 
871 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 

877 
378 
879 
880 

afi 

882 


NBW  YORK. 

Albany 

Amsterdam  * 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Edgewater : 

Kosebank 

Tompkinsville  *o 

Stapietond 

Elmlra 

Flushing 

Geneva  

Glens  Falls* 

Gloversville 

UomellsviUe 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston : 

Kingston  school  district . 

District  No.2 

District  No.3 

IMstrict  No.  4 

LAnsin^burg  * 

I.ittlefalU..T .' 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  188647. 


Permanent 

invest- 
ments and 
lasting  im- 
prove- 
ments. 


$1,183 
1,956 
6.825 
7,693 
0 
4,000 


76,114 


11,906 
3,205 


*9,889 

96,095 

5,430 


2,952 
152,806 


1,410 
0,459 
57.893 


16,140 
28,872 


10,324 


5,611 

'*"7,"280" 

147 

47,193 

580,049 

416,743 

*  28, 210 

675 

094 

45,535 


2,861 
39,074 
5.721 
9,605 


1,009 
617 


2,583 

41,049 

567 

23,594 
-  171 
2,955 


271 


Teaching 
and  super- 
vision. 


$88,809 
23,887 
13,629 
72,839 
46,724 
25.760 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


Bveniag 
achoote. 


$13,908 
7,171 
0,429 


I 


56,781 
18.807 
s 139, 000 
60.038 
10,000 

104.532 

826,636 
81,928 
17,920 
17,165 

428,581 
80,302 
86,402 
86,457 

163,100 
18,330 
19,486 
88,878 
16,074 
23,808 
94,671 


188,510 

"""56,*450' 
15,060 
85,544 

2,896,792 
719,560 
85,516 
17, 815 
10,500 
23,026 


6,452 
18,646 
67,745 
17,149 
23,626 
15,616 
80,697 
23,000 
14,207 
28,360 
48,878 
18,618 

24,361 
12.960 
7,200 
4,400 
34,287 
16,875 


13,103 
7,443 


17,947 
16,192 

6.496 
63,460 
20,652 

8,400 

»21.707 

61,707 

18,113 


6,654 
142,057 


16,601 
17,381 
48,402 
6,741 
13,285 
19,733 


11,145 
31,664 


56,429 

"*i4,'i03 

11,963 

27,107 

651,584 

167,674 

11,681 

7JKO 

4.477 

12,980 


18,508 

25,408 

8,001 

8,366 

4,845 

0,458 

7,371 

t8,928 

12,086 

18,104 

8,557 

6,478 
4,482 
2,271 
600 
9,660 
5,507 


6 

m 


0 


6. 944 


0 
S8,34S 


4.873 
0 
0 
0 


10 

3.815 


1,0» 

0* 

0 


27,731 
a775 

<»)  , 

0 
0 


(•) 


(*) 


*  statistics  of  1895-96. 
t  Statistics  of  1894-95. 
alnolados  salaries  of  janitors. 


b  The  accounts  of  evening  schools  are  not  InP^ 
cJ.  W.  Barr is.  principal. 
d  A.  Hall  Burdlok,  principal. 
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LE  26.- 


-StaiUtios  of  expenditures  of  public  eohooU  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants 
in  i*9e-57— Continued. 


*  Statistics  of  189fr.96. 
fStatistics  of  1894-85. 
a  The  aoconnts  of  erening  schools  are  not  kept  separate. 


Expenditores  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 

City. 

Permanent 

invest- 
men  t«  and 
lasting  im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Teaching 

and  snper- 

vision. 

Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 

Evening 
schools. 

Total. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

KBW  YOBK— continned. 
Lockport* 

$12,296 
11. 764 
51,489 
85,332 

$88,196 
83,596 
23,111 
53,496 

$15, 778 
28,446 
13,226 
28,328 

0 

$1,278 

0 

0 

$66,269 

LoDff  Island  Citv t 

125,079 

Midaletown 

87,825 

Mount  Vernon 

117, 156 

New  Brighton 

Ne whnriF       ......... .............. 

3,186 

20,490 

5.086.316 

21,942 

5,856 

53,423 
88,533 
8,771,092 
30,792 
21,296 

20,810 

19,202 

1, 160,  701 

18,623 

9,407 

0 
0 

173. 105 
483 

(a) 

77,4ii 

New  Rochelle 

78,225 

New  York 

10,191,214 
71,800 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda ..-,-..r--^-T..,^. 

36, 659 

OirdcDBbnrif .  •.,..••••••••«.•••••••- 

Olean 

. 

Oswego 

*11, 198 

1,288 

14,000 

6,853 

1,649 

10,056 

57,951 

2,229 

326 

4,900 

545 

73,568 

8,688 

4,384 

108,460 

8,195 

1,710 

21,872 

56,240 

*700 

33,260 

9,200 

8,000 

18? 194 

22.746 

40, 049 

374. 107 
22,012 
82.632 
29,694 
14,998 

227,872 
18,705 

121, 087 

101, 872 
39,549 
14, 736 
21,482 

100,738 

13.050 
14,100 

21,411 

3,125 

2,500 

6,956 

7,161 

20,489 

87,541 

8.177 

8.763 

9,069 

6,828 

83,365 

10,626 

25,484 

84,183 

17, 144 

6,549 

12,827 

53,311 

2,450 
1,240 

0 

0 
0 
0 
260 
0 

817 

54,671 

Peekskill: 

District  No.  7 

13, 613 

District  No.  8 

24,500 

Plattsbarg 

32,003 

Port  Jervls 

81,806 

Poagbkeepsio 

70,694 

Rochester 

524.684 

Bome 

32,418 

Hftrfttoga Springs  -^-rr»r.r 

42,  o:i8 

Schcneota^  * 

43,663 

Sine  Sine..". 

0 
(a) 

0 
0 
1,832 
(a) 

0 

0 

8.635 

0 

21, 371 

Syracuse       ....................... 

384,805 

87,919 

Troy 

150, 955 

Utioa 

246,347 

Watertown        

64,888 

Watervliet* 

22,995 

Woodhaven 

56, 181 

Tonkers 

213.924 

NORTH  OABOUNA. 

Asheville       

'  15,500 

Charlottet 

15,340 

Newbem 

Raleigh 

13,441 

4,769 

6 

18,250 

Wilmington         

Winston*  ..1 

18, 000 

78,570 

18,650 

17, 637 

15,806 

64.245 

26,400 

757, 242 

20,080 

779, 178 

285,632 

195,569 

14, 111 

16,231 

17,910 

16,336 

36,667 

*  14, 998 

16,414 

48,190 

22,697 

19,677 

8,500 

41, 811 

6.077 

6.261 

11,600 

28,586 

0 
0 

16.500 

OHIO. 

Akron ..........*••• 

27,894 
t3,745 
•1,851 
0 
10,598 

147, 275 

AUiance 

24,727 

AshtabnU 

6 
0 

23,898 

Bellaire 

27,406 

Canton 

103,429 

Chillicothe*           

34,064 

Cincinnati 

280,693 

8,237 

121,256 

74, 171 

*  89, 061 

207,039 

16,520 

244,373 

99,130 

79,660 

5,500 

4,493 

10,000 

*2,197 

8.966 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

841 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 203, 930 

Circleville   

44,837 

Cleveland 

1, 144. 807 

Columbns 

458,933 

Dayton 

859.027 

Defiance 

19, 611 

Delaware 

20,724 

East  Liveroool 

0 
*9,251 

27,910 

Biyria.:.!!?!;.:i;:;:..... :..::.... 

*28.856 

Pindlayt 

62,831 

Fo8toria.!!!!.'".m!ll!!'I '.""". 



*7,049 
6,893 

24,137 
7,663 
4.032 

*0 

28,165 

Fremont       ......                  

23,307 

Hamilton* 

"»     0 
0 

72,327 

Iron  ton  t 

9,867 
932 

40,127 

Lancaster 

24,641 

ED  97- 


•141 
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Table  2Q.—Stati8t%c8  of  expendiiurea  ofpuhlic  schooU  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhl' 

in  jr^96-^— Continaed. 


City. 


Expenditarea  for  the  school  year  1896-97. 


Permanent 

invests 
moots  and 
lasting  im- 
prove- 
Bents. 


TMcfctng 

and  saper 

▼iaion. 


Carrent 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


sehoolB.  I 


441 
442 
443 
444 
44» 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
45a 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 


466 


467 
468 
469 


470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
404 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 


OBTO— continued. 


Lima* 

Lorain* 

Mansfield 

Marietta........ 

Marion  t 

Martins  Ferry.. 

Massillon* 

Middletown*  ... 
Mount  Vernon  t. 

K^sonviUe 

Newark 

Norwalkl 

Piqna 

Portsmouth 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

Steubenrille .... 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Warren* 

Wellston 

Xenia 

Youngstown.... 
Zaneavillo...... 


0 

$31,026 

1 19, 574 

500 


*  35, 006 
11, 379 
*5,851 


$35,730 
15.855 
84.870 
23,000 
21,630 
14,500 
20,632 

*  22, 605 


0 
8,066 


7,048 
81,245 


9,999 

54,888 

6.329 

50,175 

*701 

13,923 

120,578 

0 


0 
7,7tl 


22,039 
27,855 
15.416 
35.504 
77,086 
27.842 
20,033 
222,778 
23,070 
11,163 
23,506 
79,603 


OKUIHOMA. 

Oklahoma  City 


Astoria.. 
Portland. 
Salem.... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


AI      "  

Al  « 

Al  

Be  _ 

Br  

Br  

Be  

Ca  _ 

Co  

Cfc  5 

Ch  

Co  

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisbnrg 

Hazleton 

Homestead  f 

Johnstown  • 

Lancaster 

Lebanon* 

Lockharen* 

McKoesport* 

Mabanoy  City 

Meadvilie 

Mount  Carmel 

Nanticoke 

New  BriffhtOB 

Nowcastiet 

Norrlstown 

Oil  City  f 


'15,288 


3,2t» 

83.548 

616 


179,996 

21, 464 

9,106 

3,714 

12,687 

1 18, 813 

85,740 

4.023 

1,170 

'  1,403 

6.084 

6,4f7 

485 

2,200 

300 

80.560 

116,  lit 

1,048 

42.000 

8.808 

18,806 

8,024 

2,500 

5,640 


16,074 
22.115 
24,024 


11,284 
1,121 
1,000 


8,740 


18,100 

182,048 

16,875 


218,988 
51, 159 
65,220 
16,584 
21,502 
26,975 
18.901 
20,747 
15,087 
14,670 
44,581 
18,167 
11,083 
16,023 
41,446 
81,086 
88,268 
23,967 
17,011 
45,282 
58,881 
20^860 
11,700 
50,647 
19,102 
23,758 
14v820 
17,880 
14,000 
88,050 
86,435 
22,476 


'Statistics  of  1805-06. 
t  Statistics  of  1804-05. 
a  The  accoonts  of  evening  schools 


3,746 

24,884 

8,000 


6,600 

8,972 

'8,338 


5^268 
10,918 


(«> 


14,807 
7,902 
5,000 

13,435 

24,888 
0.406 
7.607 

70,946 
0,080 
6,000 
5^600 

46,068 


5^784 


9^888 
48,826 
11,25; 


108^808 

78,418 

37,8ff 

9,454 

8,715 

7,775 

7^684 

71874 

6,078 

7.562 

11,885 

112.677 

7,120 

8,818 

24s  864 

48,448 

60^418 

8,840 

9,800 

81,832 

82,742 

8,640 

8.508 

25,486 

15.732 

8,88» 

S,578 

6,084 

6.000 

18,067 

14.114 

15,567 


(•) 


0 


<•> 


<*^  a! 

0 
0 

—  f 

0 


f 

0 
0 

I 

•MO, 


840 


are  not  kept  separate. 
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luc  TB.—StaHsHcs  of  expenditures  efpubUe  achoola  in  oiiie$  of  over  8J0QO  inhahiianU 
in  i5d^-P7— Contimied. 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1806-97. 


CUy. 


PKNXSTLVAiOA— continued. 


Philadelphia 

Phcenixville 

Pittsburg* 

Pitts  tont 

Plymouth* 

Pottstotm 

Pottsvillet 

Beading 

Scranton 

Shamokin* 

Shenandoah  * 

"South  Bethlehem . 
South  Chester.... 

Steelton 

Sunbury 

TitasTlIto 

Union  towm 

Westchester 

Willcesharre 

Williamsport*  ... 
York 


BUODB  XSLAVD. 


Central  Tails 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Providence t 

Johnston  (P.  O.,  Olneyville). 

Newport ».. 

Pawtncket 

ProTidence 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CABOLUfA. 


Charleston.... 
Colnmbia...., 
Greenville  — 
Spartanburg.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TKAKKSSEB. 


Chattanooga . 
ClarksTille .. 
Jackeon  ♦  — 
Knoxville..^ 

Memphis 

KashviUe.. 


Anstfn , 

Corsicana*  ..... 

Dallas 

Denison 

El  Paso 

Fort  "Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Houston , 

Laredo* 

Marshall 

Fans 

San  Antonio.... 

Temple 

Tyler 

Waco 


Permaneat 

invest- 
ments aad 
lasting  imr 
prove- 
mentt. 


•8* 

392,878 

8,850 

701 

1.953 


59.036 

*  186, 705 

4,436 

17,713 


13,729 
1,197 


•2,24© 

*  15.  296 

57,671 


25.093 


244 
636 


2.949 
5,030 


86,799 

271,792 

8,232 

5,729 

890 

264 

10,214 


*973 


6tf 


248 
5,295 
6,286 


7,763 


1,685 
1,500 


820 
"576* 


*3,588 

10.000 

1.250 


Teaching 

and  super- 

Ttslon. 


11,248,863 
13,070 

530. 118 
12,143 
14.224 
28,893 
26,215 

104,245 

123,972 
28,843 
91,673 
22,910 
15,190 
21,414 
18,949 
23,266 
13.295 
18.835 
87,760 

1 51, 232 
35,450 


27.992 
23,547 
17,780 
22.423 
26,085 
58.166 
84,204 
399.800 
37,721 


58.538 

12,978 

8.763 

7,290 


27,070 


38,676 
U.990 


33,888 
69.261 
134.836 


41.896 


63.250 
21,083 
21.176 
43,8a 
20,265 
62,467 
67,680 


*4.ooa 

20,000 
88,463 
13,286 
14,850 


Current 
and  inci- 
dental ex- 
penses. 


'$1,004,373 

6,407 

268.618 

5,806 

5.231 

11,389 


57.356 
*  56,  625 
13,160 
12,057 
16,778 
9,697 
6,874 


6,311 
9,726 
14,596 
35,875 
128,340 
15,899 


10,028 
9,000 
6,378 
9.830 
9,935 

27,41H 

80.422 
197, 19T 

15,265 


6.900 

1,614 

940 

1,049 


ia,715 


2,300 
1,460 


4.943 
27,404 
14.868 


7,909 


13,000 
6,853 
4,270 
6,016 
8,050 
24,664 
16,649 


14.658 

4,000 

900 


Evening 
schools. 


964,161 

0 

0 

300 

434 

0 


136 
6.400 

873 
1,643 


9 
0 
0 
^. 

9 
8,232 


673 


850 
25 
1.084 
1.512 
8,809 
34.493 
1,664 


1,636 
0 


Total. 


$3,422,183 
19,477 
1, 191, 609 
27,098 
20,590 
42,235 
67,641 
220,773 
379, 168 
46,810 
63,086 
88.688 
88,616 
28,989 
72,650 
80,566 
23,50« 
83,430 
183,538 
82,567 
75,942 

38,937 
33,183 
25,008 
85.227 
42.134 
87.091 
155,239 
903,283 
57,872 


70,167 
15.451 
9,957 
18.563 


40,786 


41,618 
13,440 


89,078 
103  526 
155^  4U 


57,568 


77,935 
29,436 
25.446 
48.856 
23,635 
87,131 
84.905 


5,929 

•20,000 

103. 121 

27,285 

17.000 


*SUtisUcs  of  1896-96. 


t  SUtisUcs  of  1894-95. 
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Table  26,^StatUtic$  of  expemditurea  of  public  ackooU  in  eiUea  of 

in  1896-97 — Cootinaed. 


8/)00 


HththfiM 


Cl^. 

Bxpenditaies  for  the  school  year  1806^. 

Permanent 

invest- 
ments and 
lasting  im. 
prove- 
ments. 

Teaohing 
and  super- 
vision. 

S 

Current 

andinei- 

dental  ex- 

penaes. 

BveBing 

Totol 

1 

9 

4 

9 

• 

6^9 

UTAH. 

Ostlen 

06,246 

11,781 

21,510 

$45,122 
145,313 

24.280 

26,812 

16,604 
20,328 
27.524 
7,128 
40.000 
17,780 
13,685 
180,322 
17,022 
12.561 

00,848 
46,742 
77,376 
12,005 

16,402 

$12,615 
05,078 

U,170 
10,025 

3,108 
4.480 
5,611 
2,169 
5.318 
5,272 
3,814 
24,796 
2,729 
1,893 

75,353 

32,421 

49.636 

4,808 

•8,502 

• 

PL» 

660 

sTl*  1  jiVa  Piiv 

s,c 

661 

VBBMONT. 

5i» 

56? 

Kutlana 

1 

•!l 

$! 
J 

0 
0 

*6" 

0 
0 

0 

4L& 

663 

viBonriA. 

A lATAIulriA  ..••••  ..••■■............ 

•762 

nm 

564 

Danville 

a,« 

66S 

L V nchbunr 

4,801 

02 

14,552 

0 

•403 

1,868 

686 

•500 

8,000 
82.820 
11,003 

1,381 

•6,840 

r.ai 

566 

Mnnch^tert 

tm 

567 

Norfolk        

9.» 

66K 

Peterabiu'flr  ........................ 

jia 

660 

17.41 

570 

Richmond 

UI.4I 

671 

Koanoke 

tuXS 

67? 

StauntOQ       .-  ..-.....•..•.....««• 

ua 

673 

WASHOfOTOM. 

Seattle 

mi 

674 

Spokane 

575 

TiioomA-  T--r, •. -- 

576 

Walla  Walla 

677 

678 
57fl 

WEST  vnoiNiA. 
Hantlnston 

Wheeling 

28,450 

10,222 

1,125 

654 

2,300 

1,213 

64,908 

82,204 

21,003 
17,784 
16,055 
41,485 
27,000 
85,061 
23,786 
66,572 
82,046 
19,970 
10,400 
15.648 
574.010 
58,600 
40,228 
47,337 
20,540 
66,417 
13,003 
22,142 

21,186 

22.676 

23,875 
7.976 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

mi 

9.1 

580 

WISCONSIN. 

A                  

581 

j\                  

JL« 

58? 

u                  

ai 

583 

C                 Falls 

4,583 
•13,773 
12,178 
11,201 
16,280 
16.782 
14,035 

5,063 

•24.650 

•4,833 

106.735 

9.290 
12.501 
15,826 

7,062 
29,901 

3,140 

5,580 

6,104 

ft! 

584 

E                  

na 

58'> 

F                  to 

9.1 

586 

G                  

18,777 

2,030 

•2,702 

11,347 

7,513 

B.1 

5K7 

J 

ct 

5KR 

L                  

'          «l 

589 

^                 

0 
0 

1         B,l 

590 

IL                  

1         ^^ 

591 

Marinette           

J&« 

59? 

Merrill                       

0 

4,105 

200 

i       a,i 

593 

M" ' 

(a) 

17,188 
1,632 
7,458 
•11,848 
1,470 
8,308 
268 

s«l 

594 

Oi 

fi^ 

595 

11                       

&I 

590 

SI 

0 
0 
0 
0 
»8 

ml 

597 

St                   it 

SLI 

598 

Si 

11.1 

590 

w 

rki 

600 

w                   

S,i 

601 

WTOMINO. 

Cheyenne 

1         CJ 

1 

►Statistics  of  1805-06. 
\  Statistics  of  1804-05. 

a  Expenses  for  permanent  improvements  are  controlled  by  another  department  of  thedijf 
eminent,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  aooounts  of  the  school  boaro. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

iTISTICS   OF   OOMMEROIAL   A.ND   BUSINESS   SCHOOLS. 


the  341  business  schools  represented  in  this  report  there  were  1,764  instructors 
77,746  students.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  the  commercial  course  was 
28,  and  in  the  amanuensis  course  8,862.  The  number  of  students  in  the  day 
se  was  63,481,  or  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  number  in  the  evening 
se  was  14,265,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
res  that  the  day  schools  contain  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  students 

are  reported  in  the  evening  schools.  The  number  of  students  in  the  various 
«e8  of  study  was  as  follows : 


Coarse  of  study.  Kales.     Females. 


neroial  course 2©,216  8,71* 

nnensls  coarse 10,185  12,967 

fsh  course 9,653  8,671 

legraphy 897  813 


le  total  number  of  students  in  the  commercial  and  business  courses  of  universi- 
and  colleges,  normal  schools,  private  high  schools  and  academies,  and  publie 
schools  was  56,002,  and  in  the  commercial  course  of  business  schools  was  37,929, 
ing  a  total  of  commercial  students  in  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
rted  to  this  Bureau  of  93,931. 

le  North  Atlantic  Division  reported  103  schools  with  a  total  of  607  instructors 
27,689  students.  There  were  4,232  graduates  in  the  commercial  course  and 
r  in  the  amanuensis  course.  The  number  of  male  students  was  17,797,  and  the 
ber  of  female  students  was  9,892.  The  day  schools  reported  21,444  and  the 
ing  schools  6,245.  The  number  of  students  in  the  commercial  course  was  12,878; 
e  amanuensis  course,  8,710;  in  the  English  course,  3,352 ;  and  in  telegraphy,  269. 
e  South  Atlantic  Division  reported  22  schools,  121  instructors,  5,468  students, 
^3  graduates  in  the  commercial  course  and  581  in  the  amanuensis  course.  The 
ber  of  male  students  was  3,775  and  female  students  1,693.  The  number  of 
snts  in  the  commercial  course  was  2,540 ;  in  the  amanuensis  course,  1,688 ;  in  the 
ish  course,  1,325;  and  in  telegraphy,  68. 

e  South  Central  Division  reported  28  schools,  145  instructors,  and  6,294  students, 
total  number  of  graduates  in  the  commercial  course  was  1,404  and  in  the  amanu- 
I  course  499.  In  the  commercial  course  the  number  of  students  was  3,732 ;  in 
imannensis  course,  1,726;  in  the  English  course,  1,490;  and  in  telegraphy,  17L 
total  number  of  students  in  the  day  schools  was  5,494  and  in  the  evening 
o1b800. 
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The  North  Central  Division  reported  47  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sdMN^d 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  instractors,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number 'J 
students  represented.  The  number  of  institutions  was  160,  the  number  of  inatrov^i 
733,  and  the  number  of  students  31,229.  The  male  students  numbered  20,730  aad  d' 
female  students  10,479.  The  number  of  students  in  the  day  schools  was  26,016  .. 
in  the  evening  schools  5,213.  The  number  of  students  in  the  commereial  cm:* 
was  14,904;  in  the  amanuensis  course,  8,954;  in  the  English  conrse,  5,493 ;  x&iz 
telegraphy,  565. 

The  Western  Division  reported  28  schools,  158  instructors,  and  7,066  stedeii 
The  number  of  students  in  the  day  schools  was  6^018  and  in  the  evening  9chm 
1,048.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  commercial  course  was  1,041^  and  la  tk 
amanuensis  course  513.  The  number  of  students  in  the  commercial  comae  w 
3,875;  in  the  amanuesis  coarse,  2,064;  in  the  English  coarse,  1,664;  and  inteieeii^;. 
136. 

In  the  Education  Report  for  1895-96,  Chapter  XY,  was  reprinted  avalaablei^^- 
made  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  to  the  American  Bankers'*  Associativa,  i 
the  subject  of  Commercial  Education  in  Europe,  particularly  in  AnsMa,  Francf.t^ 
Germany.  The  report  gives  in  minute  details  the  cooises  of  stodj  ia  msay  of  ^' 
leading  institutions,  in  which  many  oif  the  proprietors  of  bnsiaeas  sebeali  ia  & 
United  States  have  already  found  suggestions  of  great  Tahie.  In  ike  fintrt^sci 
of  the  present  Repovt,  Chapter  YI  is  devoted  to  commraeial  edveatiea  in  Imf^- 
It  deals  particularly  with  the  history  and  present  stains  of  ooiaeieial  wAaik  ia 
Grermany,  Austria,  England,  Swiiserlaad,  France,  Belgiom,  aad  Italy.  Hmm  tn 
chapters  are  eomniended  to  the  carefhl  perusal  of  aU  ednoatora  wba  aie  intatta^ 
in  the  improvement  of  commercial  schools  in  this  coaAiry. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  aiatUtics  of  commercial  and  huHness  college$t  1896-97 » 


State  or  Territory. 
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63,481 
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14 
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14 
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11 
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72 

100 

44 

80 

85 

57 

74 

6 

4 

23 
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80 

216 
53 


•07 
121 
145 

733 
158 


17,797 
3.775 
4,906 

20, 750 
4,671 


9.892 
1.693 
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10, 479 
2,395 


27,689 
5.466 
6,294 

31, 229 
7,066 


21.444 
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5,494 

20. 016 
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19 

46 
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32 
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10 
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4 
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63 

47 
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86 

97 

6 

5 

28 

12 
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7 
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2 

11 

2 

9 

7 

17 

27 

80 
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90 

1,928 

323 
1.079 
6,886 
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361 

1,160 

554 

298 

82 

1,225 

95 
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949 
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220 
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1.961 

945 

1,315 
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83 
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46 

61 
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47 
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75 
60 
98 
552 
94 

1.608 

1.605 

2.088 

1,036 

404 

658 

1,015 

1,463 

88 

57 

260 

157 


25 
156 

77 

188 

265 

1,319 


1,211 

146 

151 

3,468 

553 

1,944 

9,607 

1,086 

9,434 

496 
1,928 

720 

467 

88 

1,627 

142 

860 
1,165 
270 
728 
466 
2.491 
814 

4,814 

4,505 

6,377 

2,997 

1,849 

1,973 

3,375 

4,451 

121 

161 

1,204 

402 

1.024 
72 
543 
427 
589 
730 

3,681 


1,165 
106 
111 

2,783 
496 

1,622 

7,779 
708 

6,674 

355 

1,680 

581 


8,783 

8,777 

5,508 

2,410 

1.088 

1,637 

2.900 

8,163 

110 

130 

1,188 

877 

766 
59 
376 
830 
589 
600 
3,258 


lO 


14,265 


6.245 

959 

800 

5,213 

1,048 


46 

40 

40 

685 

57 

322 

1.918 

377 

2.760 

141 
248 
139 
158 


81 

7 

1,401 

226 

102 

40 

750 

110 

1,153 

12 

220 

50 

693 

85 

854 

112 

2,685 

456 

289 

25 

531 

728 

809 

587 

261 

336 

475 

1.288 

11 

31 

71 

25 

258 
13 

167 
97 
50 
40 

423 
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Table  2. — Summartf  of  aiatittics  of  oommereial  and  buHne99  colUgetj  1896-9?. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 

N.  Atlantic  Division. . 
S.  Atlantic  Division  .. 
S.  Central  Division  ... 
H.  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division  — 

N.  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . . 

Vermont - 

MasHachusetts — 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

N.  Ceiitral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota..., 

South  Dakota  . . . , 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Moiit^ma 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia  ..'. 


Students  in  courses  of  study. 


Commercial 
course. 


20,216 


9,780 
1.728 
3,106 
11,683 
2.019 


653 

88 

35 

776 

237 

863 

8,121 

704 

8.808 

209 
601 


45 

466 

60 

860 
620 
105 
862 
158 
1,870 
122 

1,310 

1,048 

2,375 

1,240 

662 

903 

1,219 

1,190 

50 

08 

563 

160 

100 
20 
820 
190 
287 
330 
1,672 


-a 
a 


8.718 


8.098 
812 
626 

3,221 
956 


83 

24 

460 

81 

65 

886 

155 

1,171 

96 

484 

48 

91 

1 

70 
23 

106 
81 
40 
4 

32 

879 

34 

563 
821 
616 
280 
127 
189 
262 
215 
8 
13 
142 


96  I 
20  , 
107  I 
115  I 


Ajnanuensis 


10,185 


8,671 

829 

1,000 

8,757 

928 


12 
382 
31 
124 
1,149 
128 
1,761 

56 
273 

81 

64 

1 

336 

18 

115 
226 
125 
148 

63 
248 

75 

435 
034 
674 
426 
260 
116 
820 
864 
5 
12 
210 
101 

40 

2 

72 


104 
612 


-a 

I 


12,957 


5,039 

859 

726 

5,197 

1,136 


21 
656 
140 
454 

1,738 
282 

1,497 

76 
370 

80 

122 

0 

195 

16 

203 
93 
60 
18 
66 

228 
58 

612 

1,077 

1,069 

589 

290 

262 

616 

413 

8 

25 

236 

100 

70 
4 
64 
52 
64 
210 
672 


English  ooorae. 


9,653 


2,263 
801 
1.300 
4^144 
1,145 


I 


8,671 


1,069 
524 
190 

1,349 
510 


=  = 


26 


28 

46 

50 

20 

516 

856 

1,221 

73 
433 

51 

91 

0 

143 

10 

168 
28 
20 
408 
172 
604 
0 

197 

1.087 

1,072 

435 

210 

131 

260 

550 

20 

78 

95  I 


12 
103 

18 

14 
260 

69 
613 

15 

306 

26 

62 

0 
60 

5 

21 
24 

0 
15 

6 
125 

0 

180 

392 

301 

98 

53 

44 

116 

89 

10 

34 

80 


Telegraphy. 


i 


I 


89? 


tl2 


11.79    i« 


198  ) 
59  . 

145 

411  [ 
89  I 


76 

9 

S6 

IM 

47 


9  ' 

2 

157  1 

(6 

25 

17 

30  1 

20 

16  1 

3 

341 

179 

121  1 

110 

4561 

97 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 

86 
0 

96 

6 
0 
5 

IS 
6 

23 
« 

«7 
0 
0 

S3 

0 


88 
123 

Si 

41 
46 
30 

i 

1 

40 

0 


25    !• 

3        C 

!•      II 


4,n  i« 

«      K 

L4M  m 
4.S8  is:» 
i.«a     u 


Mi  Lfl 

»  B 

11  E 

333  M 

m  K 

4a  a 

1,44»  l.« 

su  ai 

1,4«  191 


0       r; 

0  )      345 


2 
1 
» 
1 

U 

• 

0 

0 

0 
15 

0 

6 
VJ 

0 

4 

Q 
U 
IS 
60 

S 

1 
10 

0 

oi 

0 

01 
0  i 

21 
30, 


76 

Sit! 
7 


13 
90 

35 


334  £ 

m  I 

S8»  ti 

^  I 

i§  1 


If 

t 
li 

-    SI 

9 

151 

sie 
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In  other  institutions. 

State  or  Territory. 

Universi- 
ties and 
colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

Private 

secondary 

schools. 

Public 

high 

schools. 

Total. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

United  States 

5.056 

6,297 

11, 574 

88,075 

56,002 

ortb  Atlantic  Division 

365 
441 
870 
8,075 
805 

1.445 
627 
947 

3,187 
91 

3,850 
1,645 
J,  914 
*3,260 
005 

15,797 
1.536 
1,960 

12,109 
1,673 

21,457 
4,249 
5  091 

juth  Atlantic  Division 

)uth  Central  Di vision  ............. .... 

ort  h  Central  Division 

21,631 
2,974 

Testeru  Division 

orth  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

34 

223 
257 
377 
198 
323 
103 
1,513 
118 
738 

80 
151 
161 
279 

98 
586 
175 
205 

10 

834 

402 
219 
201 
287 
426 
18 

512 

215 

150 

3,600 

592 

615 

8,691 

2,974 

8.748 

216 
284 
202 
301 
127 
13 
76 
201 
116 

88 
515 
228 
162 
282 
454 
219 

709 

New  UaniDsliire  .................... 

472 

Vermont  .................... ........ 

21 

548 

Massachusetts 

8.798 

Rhode  Inland 

28 

943 

Connecticut...' 

718 

New  York 

174 

82 

5,400 

New  Jersey 

2,792 

Pennsylvania 

170 

1,801 

5,957 

auth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

346 

Maryland 

21 
26 
81 
187 
77 
8 
13 
78 

272 
100 
88 
40 
187 
157 
26 

10 

466 

District  of  Colombia. 

389 

Virginia 

25 
158 

99 
215 
120 

636 

West  Virginia 

570 

North  Carolina 

726 

South  Carolina 

474 

Georgia 

539 

Florida             

204 

auth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky • 

868 

133 

284 

88 

10 

64 

1,062 

Tennessee 

1,150 

A lahama 

819 

MississiDDi 

401 

liOuisiaua     .  -- 

766 

Texas 

1,101 

Arkansas           .     ....  .............. 

263 

Oklahoma     

Indian  Territory 

27 

131 
187 
527 
144 
507 
564 
441 
442 

.    12 

1,775 

634 

1,486 

1,613 

727 

160 

2,507 

1,417 

95 

82 

730 

883 

171 

39 

orth  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

465 

14 

763 

02 

106 

111 

452 

436 

50 

50 

61 

475 

497 
448 
341 
165 

2,868 

Indiana 

i;2^ 

Dlinois 

8,117 

Michigan 

2,014 

Wisconsin 

1,340 

Minnesota 

25 

802 

55 

85 

800 

Iowa 

4,202 

Missouri     

2,350 

North  Dakota 

230 

South  Dakota    

60 
109 
148 

4 

13 
17 
26 

192 

Nebraska 

407 
862 

1,307 

Kansas 

i;868 

es tern  Division: 
Montana        .^,,,-- 

175 

13 

Colorado      

862 
17 
11 

879 

New  Mexico 

i2 

65 

15 

26 

Utah 

75 

277 

853 

Nevada                               

43 

100 

143 

Idaho             

12 
108 
182 
266 

12 

WjtmMntrtjnn   

51 
11 
185 

72 

29 

911 

231 

Oregon 

4 

226 
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Table  i.—StaiUtie$  of  commered 


] 


34 


Birmingham Birmingbam  Basineea  College  . . 

ABKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith I  Tort  Smith  Commercial  College . 


Phoenix Lamson  Bosinese  College. 


CAUTORNIA. 


Eureka 

Oakland 

Sacramento.... 

do 

San  Francisco  . 

do 

do 

San  Jose 


I 


Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Cru2  .... 
Santa  Koea  . . . . 
Stockton 


COLORADO. 


Denver  ... 
rueblo... 
Trinidad.. 


CONKBCTlCtJT. 


BridgeiMrt .. 
Hartford.... 

....do 

do 

New  Haren. 

.....do 

do 

Norwich.... 
Stamford  ... 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

'Washington 

....do.;. 

do 

do 

do 


FLORIDA. 

Tampa 


Enreka  Bnsiness  College ....... 

Ajdelotte's  Business  College ... 
Atkinson's  Business  College. . . . 

Moynahan's  Bnsiness  College... 
Ayres'  Stenographie  Institute.. 

Heald's  Business  College 

San  Francisco  Business  College. 
San  Jose  Business  College 


Orange  County  Bnsiness  College  .. 
Santa  Barbara  Business  College ... 
Chestnutwood's  Business  College  . 

Santa  Rosa  Business  College 

StooktoB  Boflineaa  College 


Wallace's  Business  College 

Pueblo  Bnsiness  College 

The  Trinidad  Business  College . 


Martin's  Bnsiness  College 

Hartford  Business  College 

Hnntsinger's  Business  College  . 
Olmsteaa's  Commercial  College. 

Childs'  Bnsiness  College 

Gaffey's  Shorthand  School 

Yale  Bnsiness  College 

Norwich  Business  College 

Merrill  College 


Columbia  College  of  Commeroe 

Spenoerian  Business  College 

Tanner's  Shorthand  and  Businees  College. 

Washington  Bnsiness  High  School 

Wood's  Commoroial  College 


Tampa  Business  College., 


Southern  Shorthand  and  Business 
versity. 

Massev  Business  College 

Georgia- Alabama  Business  College*. 

Rome  Bnsiness  College 

Richmond  Bnsiness  College 


XJni. 


Willard  J.  Wheeler- 


George  M.  Keale.. 


EbM.Lam8on. 


C.J.Craddock 

J.  H.  Avdelotte 

E.C.  Atkin80B,A.M 
John  D.  Moynabao .. 

W.F.Ajres 

Edw.P.Heald 

J.  A.  Wiles 

Dwiforth  and  Chittea- 
dea. 

R.L.Brisby - 

KB.  Hoover 

J.  A.  Chestantweod. 
J.  S.  P.  Sweet,  A.  X 
W.C.~ 


B.J.WaUaoe.... 
C.  H.  Doaaldsoa  . 
W.  £.  AndenoB . 


W.J.Martin 

E.H.  Morse 

E.M.Hantsinger... 
E.M.01mstead..... 

8.  P.  Butler 

JohnF.Gaffsy 

R.  C.  Loveridge 

W.A.Canfield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Merrill. 


C.K.trmer 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spenotr. 
Hudson  C.  Tanner  ..• 

Allan  Daris 

Court  F.Wood 

L.M.Hatton 


A.  C.  Briscoe.... 

R.W.Massey... 
E.L.  Martin.... 
H.S.Shockloy.. 
C.  S.  Biohmond . 


*Froml88&-0«. 
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Tablk  A.StaiUHa  of 


\ 

1 
t 

1 

1" 

I 

j         Post-oiBoA. 

H«. 

Exeeathre  oOev. 

1  1 , 

i 

i 

! 

'li 

1           1 

9 

S 

4  i 

ILLWOW. 

t     ■ 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 ;, 

46 
47 

48 

49  I 

50 

51  , 

52 

bi 

54 

55 

50 

57 

58 
59 
&l 
61 

63  ' 

64  I 


Arabor  ... 

Ik-Ueville. 


66  I 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 


81 


liloomiDi^ton. 
(haiupaign.. 
CUicaKO 


...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

Danville 

Decatur 

Elgin 

...*do 

Freoport 

(iale«barff ... 
JacicBonvllle 

Joliet 

Kankakee  ... 


Lincoln 

Moumonth... 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Kockford 

Kock  Island  . 


'  Aoiboy  BnainaM  College i 

,  Belloville  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Col-  | 

Bloomineton  Bnsineiia  College 

<  The  Champaign  Basineaa  College 

Chicago  Busiueaa  College | 

j  Jonea  Busineas  College i 

,  Kimball'a  Basinesa  Training  School > 

Metropoli tan  BuainesH  College ' 

'  St.  Patrick's  Commercial  Academy 

Danville  Bnaineaa  College , 

*  Decatur  Bnsineas  College 

Drew's  Basineos  College 

,  Klgin  BuBinesA  College 

1  Freeport  College  of  Commerce 

'  Brown's  (valeaoarg  Basinesa  Colleg<e 

I  JacksonTille  Boainesa  College ; 

,  Putland  Biiaineaa  College .' 

'  Kankakee  Business  College  and  Shorthand 
Sthool. 

j  The  Lincoln  Basinets  College 

'  Monmouth  Business  College 

I  OtUwaBoatnest*  College 

Brown's  Peoria  Business  College 

Gem  City  Basiness  College 

I  Rockford  Business  College 

AugnatAua  Basiness  College 


D.Brebaot 1  I 

.Toe.  P.  FoeUer I  l 

G.W.  Brown I  1 

G.W.  Temple ,    > 

A.  C.  Gondlng  an^  F.    Ml 
B.  Virden.  • 

Chas.R  Jones >  f 

D.KimbaU ,    I  • 

O.M.POWOTS '  1*  ♦ 

Bmther  Baldwin !• 

A.L  VanBaakirk....l    1  1 

G.W.Brown j    »  ^ 

W.A^Drew |    1  J 

W.H.CaJlow I    I  ! 

J.J.Nagle 4  \ 

G.W.  Brown* 1    I* 

G.  W.  Brown . 
W.  B.  PuUand 


h 


K.  L.  RicJimood I    1^ 


I 


jr 


I 


IJCDIA-VA. 


Frankfort.... 
Fort  Wavne  . 

do  ..* 

Huntington.. 
Indianapolis . 

do 

do 

Lafayette 

Logansport . . 

Marion 

Muncie 


New  Albany. 
Richmond  ... 
South  Bend.. 
Terre  Uaute., 


do 

ValparaiHo  . 


Boone  

Burlington  .... 

Cedar  Rapids.. 
I  Clinton 

Council  Blutfs  . 

Des  Moines 

do 

Dubuque  

Fairlield 


Minor's Basisess  College..... 

Fort  Wavne  Basiness  (Allege 

International  Business  College 

Huntington  Basiness  College 

Indianapolia  Basiness  University 

Indianapolis  College  of  Commerce 

Vories'  Buniness  College 

Union  Business  College 

Hall's  Business  College 

Marion  Business  College 

Muncie  Business  College  and  School  of 
Shorthand. 

New  Albany  Basiness  College 

Richmond  Basiness  CoUeee 

South  Bend  Commercial  Col  lege 

Garvin  Commercial  College i.. 


Terre  Haate  Commercial  College . . . 
Northern  Indiana  Business  CoUege. 


Boone  College  of  Commerce  *..... 

Elliott  Business  CoUege 

Cedar  Rapids  Basiness  College  ... 

Clinton  Basiness  College 

Western  Iowa  CoUege 

Capital  City  Commercial  CoUege.. 

Iowa  Business  CoUege 

Bay  less  Basiness  College 

Fairfield  Basiness  College 

*Froml89fr-9e. 


W.R.  Whetakr.. 

T.F.Heekert J; 

Geo.  W.  Brown I  1  ■ 

Geo.  W.  Brown I  k  : 

D.  L.  KoaeehnaB '  V; 

W.H. Johnson '  '] 

D.0.01aeon '  *- 


F.C.  Minor }; 

G.W.Lahr 4   M 

Thomas  L.  Staples....    M 

O.E.  Hawkins * 

E.J.Heeb '-    ; 

C.S.  Perry !   -^ ; 

Henry  D.  Voriee '  »  } 

S-A.Drake «* 

aF. Moore f . 

J.  D.  Bnmner '^  J 

J.W.Howard *' 

D.M.Hammond :} 

O.E.Falgham *f 

W.S.  Boone *; 

W.H.  Garvin  and  M.  >' 

P.  Akers. 
W.  C.  IsbeU. 


H.B.  Brown  !.*..!"..•    *' 


I 


Clarence  &  Paine . 

D.A.Hebel 

A.N.  Palmer 

B.J.Hefiin 

W.&  Paulson 

J.H.Mehan 

A.C.Jennings.... 

C.Ba3[less 

Fred-WTCook.... 
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Tablr  4. — StatUtict  of  cowmr^ 


• 

SOTO 

an. 

! 

PMt-offiM. 

Haaie. 

Exeootive  officar. 

I 
s  - 

1 

9 

S 

*  ^ 

IOWA— continued. 

Iowa  City i  lowft  City  Commercial  College  and  School 

of  8horthj0d. 

MftrHhalltoim Marshall  BusineM  College 

Mason  City '  Mason  City  BasineasGoilegt* 

Muscatine Muscatine  Boainesa  Colle^ 

Oskalooe* ;  Oskalooea  Bnaineaa  College 

Ottuniwa Ottumwa  Commercial  College 

,  WobsterCity Webater  City  CoUegsof  Commeroe... 


Atchison '  Atchison  Btulness  College  . 

Lawrence ,  Lawrence  Bnainesa  College . 

Leavenworth Central  Basineas  College  . . . 

Parsons FaxsonaBoaineat  College... 


KEIfTUCKT. 


Lexington. 
Looiaville  . 


LOUISIAlfA. 

New  Orleans  .. 


MAiinE. 


Lexington  Bnaineaa  Cdlege 

Btyaoi  and  Stratton  Basineas  College.. 


Sonic  Commaroial College — »..^. 


J.H.Winiama. 

J.  B.  Starr ' 

H.  J.  Knapp ^ 

F.H.Shlan 

B.A.Wrigfct J 

J.W.Bryan I 

aS.Puiie - 


A.  F.  Heck 

J.  C.  Stevenson .... 

N.B,Leaeh . 

C.E.BaU 


CCCalWon* -i    *  \ 


S.J.  Wright. 


George  Sool^ . 


Augnsta Shaw  Business  Collece* *...«........   M.B.CoItt^ • 

Bungor Bangor  Business  Colwge ^...  Ma^  B.  Edgeeoiah. 

LewTston Lewlston  Basineas  College K.KRankin 

Portland Gray's  Portland  Business  College Frank  L^  Gray 

do Shaw's  Business  College  * F.L.Sh8W ~. 

Kockland Boeklaad  Commercial  CoUege  * H.A.HowarA. 


UABTLAlfD. 


Baltimore Eaton  and  Bornett's  Bualnass  Collage. 

Hagerstown Wolfs  Business  College 


I  S 

3  2 
i  Z 


A.  H.  Eaton -i 

D.JE.Wolf.... J 


MASSACaUSBTTS. 

Boston A.  O.  Hall's  Business  CoUege  and  Trade 

I      School. 

....do Bryant  and  Stratton Commercial  School... 

....do !  Comer's  Commercial  College. .». 

do I  French's  Business  CoUege 

do '  Rockers  and  Bradford  Commercial  School  .j 

Holyoke I  Childs' Business  College 

Lawrence |  Cannon's  Commercial  College 

Lowell Lowell  Commercial  CoUege 

Pittsfleld ->..--. 

Salem 

....do 


A.O.Han.. 


Springfield  . 

Worcester . . 
....do 


Adrian 

Battlecreek. 


Berkshire  Business  CoUege 

Salem  Commercial  School 

Spence  and  Peaslee  Business  CoUege.. 

ChUds'  Buainess  College. 


Becker's  Business  CoUege . . 
Hinman's  Bnaineaa  CoUege . 


Brown's  Business  University. 
Krug's  Buainess  CoUege 


H.E.Hibbord 1 

C.E.  Comer* -] 

Charles  Freneh >• 

B.£.BradfoTd -i 

C.H.Chflds , 

Gordon  C.  Cannon  ...• 
Albert  C.naisdeU....t 

A.S.Frie« ; 

Emma  A.  Tibbetts...-! 
F.  A.  Spence,  Fnnk  i 

J.Peaalse. 
B.£.Childa.B.J.Gdf-^ 

fin.  1 

KC.A.Beoker i 

A.  H.  Hinmaf  ..... 


L.  S.  Brown . 
J.B.Krng.. 


fi  i 


•  * 

J  I 
I  I 

J! 


S  I 


s  s 

'A 

2  I 
1  t 
*  ♦ 


3l 


*  From  1895-06. 
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MicHiOAN — cont'd. 


1»     Bay  City 

130     Dolroll 

do 

do 

Grand  R*pid«  . 


I'M 

13; 

133 


134  Jackson  . 

135  Kalamatoo  . 


186  I  Maranetto.... 

137  Haskegon 

138  Owosao 

130  '  Pontiao 

140  '  8t.Loais 

141  Three  Riven . 


MlinfBSOTA. 


InUrnatkmAl  Biitl]i«M  College < 

Detroit  College  of  Commerce  * 

Detroit  Boalnees  University 

St  Joeeph'a  Commercial  College i 

Grand  Kutids  Boaineea  (ktUege 

Devlin'a  Jackaon  Bnsineea  College 

Pari^ona'  Buaineea  College  and  Shorthand 
School 

Upper  PeninaoU  Busineea  College  * 

Ferris  Bnainesa  College  * 

Owoaso  Buaineas  C-ollego 

Pontiao  Bnaineae  College 

Yerrington's  College ' 

Three  Rivers  Buaineea  and  Normal  School . 


Lane  and  Bowles 3 


William  B.  Catoo. . 
William  F.  Jewell. 
Brother  Amulwia  ■ 

A.S.  Parrish 

fl,  C.Devlin 

W.  F.  Parwyns 


It  1 


F.M.Londv 

E.C.  Bis«on 

A.  J.  Cadmao 

W.S. Osborne  .... 
C.W.Yerrington. 
CH.Sage 


142 
143 

144  ' 

145  i 
116  I 
147  ' 
148 
149 
150  I 
151 

152 ; 

153 
154 

155  I 


Anoka Anoka  Basiness  College 

Dulath Parsons*  Buaineea  College  and  Shorthand 

Instltate. 
Faribaolt Brown's  Boainess  College  and  School  of 

Shorthand. 

Maukato I  Mankato  Commoroial  College 

Minneapolia |  Archibald  Business  College 

do I  Caton  College 

do I  Cnrtiss  Busuiees  College 

do ;  Munson  Shorthand  School 

Red  Wing |  Red  Wing  Business  College 

St.  Paul Globe  Buaineea  College 


A.  B.  Chinch. - 
A.CPaxvoDs. 


A.  E-  Brown . 


"I 


.do. 


do...., 

Stillwater. 
Winona.... 


156 
157 
158 


MISSISSIPPI. 


St.  Paul  Bnsineea  CoDegef  Shorthand  and 
Telegraphic  Institute. 

St  Paul  Commercial  College 

StUlwater  Bualness  College 

Lam  berths  Boaineas  College 


H.  E.Freefiian.. 
A.  R.  Archibald. 

T.J.  Caton 

J.  L.  Hodgmire. 

R.J.  S^niUi I    I 

J.J.Weber ■    - 

F.  A.Maron J 

MaguireBros * 


B.W.  Boenisch. 
W.P.Canfield... 
R.  A.  Lambert... 


BaySt.  Louia !  St  Stanislaus  College j  Bro.  laidon --    ^ 

Meridian Queen  City  Business  College i  J.J.  Feivuson * 

Natche» Cathedml  School Brother Celestine ^ 

159'  Vicksburg St.  Alovsius  Commercial  College ;  Brother  Gabriel ,    ; 

160  , du Vicksburg  Commercial  College '  6.  McDonald * 


I 


MIBSOCRI. 


161     Canton 

102  ,  Clinton 

163  Kldorado  Springs.. 

164  1  Hannibal 

165  Jopliii 

166  Kansas  City 

167    do 

168    do 

169  Kirksville 

170  Lexington 

171  St  Joseph 

172    do.. 

173  ]  St  Louis 

174    do 

175  ....do  . 

176  >  Sedalia 


I 


I 


Canton  Commercial  College 

Clinton  Normal  and  Commercial  College. .. 

El  Dorado  Business  College 

Hannibal  Commercial  College 

JopUn  Business  Collei^ 

Cathedral  CommerclafSchool ■ 

Dickson  School  of  Shorthand 

Spalding's  Commercial  College 

Kirks villo  Mercantile  College 

Lexington  Business  College 

St  Joseph  Business  University 

St  Joseph  Commercial  College 

Hayward's  Shorthand  and  Busineea  College. 

Jones  Commercial  College 

Perkins  and  Herpel  Mercantile  College — 
Central  Business  CoUege i 


J.£.BeadkT 

C.J.Davis 

W.H.MiUer 

F.S.  Kelly 

W.T.  Thomas 

Rev.  Brotiter  Walter.  - 

W.B.Dickson ' 

James  F.  SpaMing..- 

W.J.  Smith 

L.  F.Myers 

E.  £.  Card 

Bbv.  Bro.  ArtbemisB^  j 

L.F.Hayward 

J.G.Bokmer 

H.aPerkins 

C.W.  Bobbins 


''Froml80&-M. 
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Studente.  Av©r- 

age 

Even-  '    daily 

•J,         ing  attend- 

'    school.  I    anco. 


"T 


541 

25. 

35 


I    «    I    o 
;    «       o 

.    i    p       U) 

®       o       S 

9   loiii 


12 


10 


150 
220 

22 

15 

60     60 

O       0 

150;    35 

150   125 

2o!  101 


In  com> 
meroial 
course. 


Itl 


5     741    12 
60....  .. 

5»....'.. 

100;.. 


20     13 
18' 


18       2 


302 
318 


75, 


321     16 
66|     20 


60... 
30       4 


In 
mani 
ensis 


:  In  Eng- 


In  teleg 
raphy. 


d 

"S 

Ti 

-a 

(P 

ti 

-a 

ti 

d 

N 

^ 

^ 

>^ 

i5  laliriis  19 


37  2l;  40.... 
541  99;  165  147 
67  i  102   226   145 


lOll... 


lOl  10 

6  35 

31  25 

30:  48 

2  4 


l&l 


30 


30  60 
16;  31 
7,     33 


2  5 
16'  27 
80,     37 


35 


61       2 

oi     1 

11. 

I 


30  . 


22       4. 

10      10 


4  1. 
17|  61 
6,       4 


i 

lO' 

i 

6 

26 

126 

0, 

18 

12 

... 

0 

1*1 


37, 


17«' 


140 1  885   1» 


8 

4 
5 
5 

\ 

35 

5 

20 

150 

10 

2 

60 

20 

"50 

2 
8 
5 
0 

2 

4 
12 

11 

8 

50 

0 
0 

20 

80 

8 
5 

22 

87 

17 
lOS 

Months  I 

necessary  1    Charees  for 
fo 


ft-12|12-18|. 


0 
0 
I 
4... 

I 


7i      3 
0,      0 


6-8' 10-12 
8 


i 

0 

* 
6 

0 

!5 
0 

"*6 

0 
0 

-Si 

..." 

D!- 

loj- 

3' 


10 

8-5     3-6 

6-12! 

6-10 

6-12 

9 

10 

6' 


18 


9| 

12 
6       12 
6-18;  12- 361 


100 

50 

I 

120| 
100! 
90 


50 


50 


40 

45; 

60 
20-50' 
110! 
100! 
100! 

95 


ii9ft 


120 


120 
180 
131 
132 
138 
134 
0136 


12136 
65137 
2138 
...130 
8140 
...141 
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177  '  Butt** '  Bntte  Bnsinetis  Colleee 

1?8  I do ;  Silver  Bow  (>>mmercra]  CoUese...... 

179  !  Helena '  Engolhom  Helena  Baftiness  College  . 

180  MiMoula I  Garden  City  Commercial  College  .... 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 


195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 

214 

215 
218 


NKBBA8KJL 


Falls  City Falls  Citv  Bnalnesa  Colleeo 

Grand  Island '  Grand  Inland  Busioees  and  Normal  Co^ege 


Hastings 
Lincoln. 
McCook 
Omaha.. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 


Concord  

Is'ow  Hampton. 


NEW  JER8BT. 


Camden  .... 
Eli«il>eth... 
Jersey  City. 
Newark  .... 

do 

do 


KKW  YORK. 


Albany 

Binf^homton  .. 

ilo 

Brooklyn 

do 

...do 

Buflalo 

do 

Corning 

Elmira 

do 

Fort  Edward  . 


Genoya 

do 

Gloveraville  .. 
Homellsville  . 

Jamestown  . . . 

Kingston 

Nowburg 


New  York. 


Queen  City  Business  College. 
Lincoln  Business  College . 


McCook  Phonographic  Institute 

Omaha  Commercial  and  Business  College . 


Smith's  College  of  Business* 

New  Hampton  Comxnercial  College . 


Abraham  son  Bus!  ness  College 

Lausley  Business  College 

Drake  Business  College 

Coleman  National  Business  College. . 

N ewark  Business  College  • 

New  Jersey  Business  College 


....do. 
....do. 


Albany  Bnsiness  College 

Lowell  Business  College* 

Kiley  School  of  Business  and  Shorthand  .. 

Hefiiey  School  of  Commerce 

Long  Island  Business  College 

St.  James  Commercial  College 

Caton's  School  of  Business 

Buffalo  Business  University  • 

Kerst's  Shorthand  and  Commercial  School. 

Elmira  School  of  Commerce 

Warner's  Business  and  Shorthand  School. . 

Haley's  Business  College  and  Shorthand 
School. 

Geneva  Business  Training  Institute 

Geneva  Shorthand  and  Commercial  School. 

Glovers ville  Business  College 

Homellsville  Business  and  Shorthand 
School. 

Jamestown  Bnsiness  College 

Spencer  Business  College 

Spencerian  Institute  of  Business  and 
Shorthand. 

Metropolitan  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
School. 

Packard's  Business  College 

Paine  Uptown  Business  College 

Walworth  Business  and  Shorthand  Insti- 
tute. 

Wood's  New  York  School  of  Business  and 
Shorthand. 

Niagara  Business  School 


Chaffee's  Phonographic  Institute., 
*  From  1895-46. 


A.F.Rlc« S 

A-CNewill I  5 

Herman  T.  SngeUNCiL. '  S 

B.C.Keit« I  S 


G.M.  Barrett '  2 

A.M.Hargis i 

Lnmmis  4b  MUler |  I 

J.L.Stephens I  S 

L.W.Stayn«r 1  1 

M.6.Bohrboagh.. 


W.D.  Smith...  . 
A.B.HeMryey. 


I 


1  I 
i  I 


John  ItCamell 

J.  £.  Bloomer 

J.F.&U^  

Norman  r.  Heffley . 

ff —  r*  tw—i— V* 

B] 
M 
C. 
J. 

a 

A 

J. 


Chas.K.j 

Jamee  IL  LsMslej I  3  : 

W.S.I>rake *  - 

H.  Coleman I  > 

Martin  Mulvey S  : 

C.T.Mi]kr.... '  *' 

I     ' 

w  •  I 
I  : 

1    4 

>  ^ 

I  • 

If  » 

f  5 

*■  " 

1  I 

4  a 

i ; 

2  r 


Robt.  E.  Hadden . 
U.G.Patterson.. 
CaWillaid 


H.B.V.  Porter. 
B.  H.  Spencer . . 
H.  L.Spencer.. 


William  L.  Maaon  ... 


S.S.  Packard 

H.  W.  Remington 

G.  S.  and  J.  C.  Wal- 
worth. 
Frederick  E.  Wood . . 

H.    J.    Kinf,   H.  C. 

Spencer. 
W.G.Chaffee 


V'' 

S  I 

I  £ 


■ii 
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Pott-oOoe. 


Kame. 


KxiociitiTei 


4  • 


NBW  TOEK— OOnt'd. 

S21  '  Roohestor 


J22   do 

328    Scbeneotody. 


SS4     Troy 

IfOBTH  OABOUKA. 


236     SilerCity.... 
236     WMhington . 


MOBTH  DAKOTA. 


227  i  Grand  Forks  . 


I 


OHIO. 


Akron 

..  .do 

Canton 

ChlUlcoth* 

Cincinnati 

233  I  Cleveland 

284  I  Colombas 

236  I do 

236  I  Greenville 

237  Lancaster 

238  I  Lima 

239  I  Mansfield 

240  IJewark 

241  I  New  Philadelphia 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 


242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 

255 
266 


257 
258 
259 


Oberlin . 

do 

Piqua 

Portemonth.. 

...do 

Sidney 

Sprin{i^eld... 

do 

Tiffin 

.....do 

Toledo 

Wooflter 

Yoongatown. 

do 

Zaneaville . . . 


Portland 

do 

Salem 

PRNNSTLVAMIA. 


260  AUentown.. 

261    do 

262    do 

263  I  Altoona  .... 

264  Beaverfalls. 
266  I  Colombia... 


Bocheater  Bnaineaa  CoUege.... 

Underhili'a  Boaineas  School ... 
SohenectAdy  Buaineas  Soho(d 

tate  of  Snorthand. 
TroyBoaineM  Colloge 


and  Inati- 


ThoroMon'a  Busineaa  Oollese.... 
Wilkinaon's  Oommeroial  School . 


North weatem  CoUege  of 


Akron  Business  College*, 
allege 


A.  8.  Osborne,  &  C 
WUliama. 

G.W.lfead 

J.K.Benahaw ■ 


Thoa.H.  Shields. 


J.A.W. 

Aaron  H.  WiDciasai. 


J.  J.  Lewengd . 


Hammel  Bosiness  College 

Actual  Business  CoUege 

ChiUicothe  Business  C^Ueffe* 

Bar tlett*s  Commercial  College 

Spenoerian  Business  College 

Hartsough's  College  of  Shorthaad  ** 

Parsons  Business  College 

Centennial  Business  College 

Lancaster  Business  College 

Lima  Business  College 

Ohio  Business  College 

Newark  Business  College 

New  Philadelphia  Business  College 

Oberlin  Business  College 

Oberlin  Telegraph  School 

Piqua  Commercial  College 

River  City  Business  College 

W.  R.  Graham's  Business  College 

Buckeye  Business  College 

NelsoiTs  Business  College 

Williss  College  of  ShorUiand 

Heidelberg  College  of  Commerce 

Tiffin  Busmess  College 

Davis  Business  College 

Bixler  Business  College 

Brown's  Shorthand  and  Oommeroial  Col- 

TheBusiness  Universit: 
Zanasrille  Business  Col 


tlMge  . 


Holmes  Bnglish  and  Business  CoUege. 

Portland  Business  CoUege 

Capital  Business  CoUege 


AUentown  Business  OoUM{e 

The  Ajmerican  Business  CoUege . 

Wood's  Business  College* 

Mountain  City  Business  CoUege. 

Butcher's  Business  College 

Dickson  Business  College 

*From  1885-86. 


t  i 


I  ,1 


a 


p.  Hammel 
P.  H. 

A.S.Griifin 

G.A.MU]er 

C.M.Bartlett.... 

H.T.Loomis 

W.  A.  Hartsongfa 
H.B.  Parsons.... 

S.K.  Shook 

G-A-MUler 

Howard  W.Pean 

J.W.Sharp 

S.L.Beeney 

W.aShott 

J.  T.  Henderson.. 

C.S.  Brown 

CKBeok 

G.W.Moothart.. 
W.B.  Graham... 
W.A.Trottte..-. 

R.  J.  Nelson 

S.W.WUUSS..., 
aM.Replogle... 

C.C.Eenniaon i 

Matthew  H.  DaTia 

Gideon  Bixler 

Jna  C.  &own 


£.A.HaU 

EmiUe  B.  SwiemteiMy 


Miss  GertrodeHslDMt 

A.  C.  Armstraur 

W.J.Staley 


W.  L.  filaokmim  . 

B.M.  Turner 

F.KWood 

G.G.Zeth 

J.  W.  Butcher 

Archibald  Dtokson . 


w 

1 4 

ii 

y 

si 
h 

?i 

si 

V. 
il 

ij 
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Post-oflce. 


Exe 


4  J 


266 
307 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 

274 

276 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
261 


283 
2K4 

2S5 
286 
287 

2i>8 


cootiDuetl. 


291 
292 


293 
294 


295 


290 
297 


298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 


304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 


r  .. 


McatlviUe  .... 
Norristown... 

OilCitv 

riiilaa'elphlA  . 

do 

rittsbars 

....do... 

Pott8villo 

do. 


Cony  Bnsineu  College 

I>ab«i«  Bosineu  Collefp) 

Eaeton  College  of  BoAiDOM  *  . 

Erie  BasineM  UniTenitT 

llarrieborff  Bminees  College  . 
Lancaster  Bosinefta  College... 

Lebanon  ButincM  CoUef^e 

Lockhaven  Buainess  College. . 


Brrant,  Stratton  A  Snaitb  Basioess  College . 

Schisaler  College  of  Basiness 

Ttibba  Bufliness  College 

Palms'  Business  College  * 

Pierce  School 

DnlTs  Mercantile  College 

Martin's  Shorthand  School 

City  Bosineoa  College  - 

Potts \-ille  Basiness  College. 


Kratling Interstate  Commercial  College  . 


S<- ran  ton  , 

Sliamukin 

8henandoah  .. 

Towanda 

rnioiiCity  ... 

289  '  Washington.. 

290  !  WilkoHbarre.. 
W'illiaiuaport., 
....do 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


P.iwtuoket  . 
Providence  . 


....do 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Sioux  Falls. 


TSNITESSEB. 


Knoxvllle  ... 

do 

do 

Memphis  .... 

Kaahville.... 
do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Belton 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth.. 

Galveston 

Ilou.ston 

Paris , 

San  Antonia.. 


Williama'  Business  College* 

Shamokin  Business  College 

Wood's  Shenandoah  College 

Towanda  Baainess  and  Shorthand  College 

Luce's  Commercial  Collo/n) 

Waahinffton  Business  College 

Wood's  Boaineaa College* 

Pott's  Shorthand  College 

WiUiamsport  Commercial    College    and 
School  of  Shorthand. 


Pawtncket  Business  College 

Providence  Bryant  and  Stratton  Basine 

College. 
Scholfleld'8  Commercial  College 


Aberdeen  Bnsiness  College... 
Sioux  Falls  Bosiness  College  . 


EInoxvllle  Basiness  College 

Mc Allen  Business  College 

Young's  College  of  Shorthand 

Wataon's  Business  College 

Drau^hon'a  Practical  Business  College. 
Jennings'  Bnsineas  College 


Grifntts'  College  of  Commerce  . 

Belton  Business  CoUeee 

Chambers  Business  College 

King's  Dallas  Business  College. 
Fort  Worth  Business  College... 
Galveston  Business  University. 
Houston  Commercial  Gollece . . . 
Southwestern  Bnainess  College., 
Alamo  Business  College 

From  1695-96. 


W.  R  Tooke 

O.  W.Thocn — .. 

C.L.  Free 4 

J.  M.  Glazier | 

J.  E.  Gamer 

H.C.Meidler 

J.  G.  Gerberieh 

Newton  Wanger,  F.  K. 

Kelloy.  I 

A.  W.  Smith -..J 

A.  J.  Schisaler 

D.C.Tnbbe 

Theo.  \r.  Pains 

W.J.Solly -.-. 

Wm.  H.  Duff 

Homer  L.  Andrews  ..J 

B.  F.  Patterson . 

J.  A.  Dacns — 

H.  Y.Stoner 

O.F.WillinDS 

M.&King.M.M.LiBK 

S.J.Wood 

M.S.Cponk 

K.R.Luce 

Loois  Van  Order 

r.E.Wood , 

John  6.  Hendezsoa . .. 
F.M.AJteB 


Irving  R.  Garbntt 

Theodore  B.StoweU-;    > 

Albert  G.SchoEfieli...,    ' 


H.A.W«y ,    1 

G.  C.  ChristophenoB. .    i 


J.T.Johnson i    : 

Jno.A.McAUen ^ 

L.B.  Smith 1 

W.T.Watson * 

J.F.Dranghon I  » 

B.W.Jonninga * 


D.A-Grlflttt« '    i 

J.A.Frasier )    J 

W.B.  Chambers 

J.H.King 

r.P.Prnftt , 

J.F.Smitli ' 

J.  B.  Barnes .-.j    | 

E.  M.  Cluirtier ' 

J.  C.  Shafer,  T.  T.  I    < 
Downey.  ' 
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Tabu  4.— StoiMiet  o/ 


P<wt-oAee. 


Vm 


Exeoalare 


I.! 

'in' 


;iii 


<i» 


TEX  AS— ooniiniied. 


tl3 
tl4 
tl6 


tl6 
tl7 


818 


tl9 

no 

121 
S22 
123 


824 
825 


San  MaroM. . . 

Waoo 

WMtherftnd. 


atLakeOitj. 


BnrllDgton  ... 
YiBonriA. 


Lynchburg . 
Norfolk  .... 
Riohmond . . 
Roanoke.... 
SUnton 


WASHINOTOir. 

Spokane  Falls.. 
Walla  Walla.... 


WEST  vnonriA. 


826  Hiintinfrton  . 

827  I  Wheeling  ... 


828 
820 

880 
381 
832 
833 
834 
835 
83G 
837 
338 
839 
840 
841 
842 


WISCONSIN, 

A 
A 
B 
C 
£ 

E 

do 

Plattevllle 

Portage 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Waukesha 


Lone  Star  Bosiness  Collage 

Toby 'a  Practical  Bnaineaa  CoUage. . . 
North  Central  Bnaineaa  College 

Inter  Koontain  Bnaineea  College...., 
Salt  Lake  Business  College 

BorlingUm  Business  College 

Piedmont  College.- • 

Norfolk  Business  College* 

Smithdeal  Badness  College 

National  Busineas  College , 

The  Dununore  Bosiness  College , 

Spokane  Business  College 

Empire  Business  College 

Huntington  Business  College 

Wheeling  Business  CoUege 

De  Land*a  Business  College 

Grordon's  BusinesB  College 

Black  River  Falls  Business  College  . 

Chippewa  Falls  Business  College 

School  of  Shorthand  and  Business 

Green  Bay  Business  College  * 

Kenosha  College  of  Commerce 

Northwestern  Business  College 

Spenoerian  Business  College^ 

w  isconsin  Business  University 

Plattevllle  Business  College 

Story's  College  of  Commerce* 

L.  y.  Patterson  Commercial  Institute 

Sheboygan  Business  College 

Waukesha  Business  College 


M-ClioGee 

Edward  Toby,  jr.. 
▲.aElUott 


JameeA.Soiith.. 
K.B.JobiiatoB... 


E.Q.ETaDa.. 


J.W.Oflee 

J.W.Patton 

G.M.  Smithdeal. 
Chas.  E.  Eckerle . 
J.G.Dunamoce.. 


John  R,  Casein.. 
J.  W.  Brewer  .., 


1 1 


a 


i  I 

€  I 

4  I 


L.M.Newcomb I- 

J.M.Frasher 5  1 


I 

P.P.DeLand !  l  J 

E. D.Gordon |  I 

H.  C.  Hofltean |  I  , 

C.H.Howioson j  l\ 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Lampbear . .i  ^  , 

J.N.McCunn '  4  ' 

Otis  T.  Trenary |  2 

R.G.Denning » 

Robert  C.  Spencer  ...  » 

H.M.Wflmot '  2 

J.Aloock I  1 

H.  A.  Story 1 

L.  V.  Patterson i 

M.C.  Patten S 

W.A.Pierce ,  I  I 


*  From  1806-06. 
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Stndentfi. 


81 


0  as  10 

Dj  20  80 

2  20  53 

B  50  32 

9  13 


Eyen- 

lug 
school. 


i\  160     21 
l[     17      18 


15 


i 

0 

8 

1, 

40 

20 

36 

30! 


0 
6 

38 


Avor- 

sge 

dJly 

ftttend- 


lO 


9     60 


3  60 
5  35 
4. 
2  126 


52 


11 


25 


25 


28 


19 


110,     82 


12'      8 
168     94 


3,    35 
0.    54. 


100 


In  com- 
mercial 
course. 


19 


40 


25 


30 


90 

115 

33 


100 
90 


35 


35 


105 
50 


251 

361 


14 
114 


26 
19 
61 
20 
14 

125 
80 
56 

146 
42 
24 
16 
14 
70 
0 


In 

•mann- 

ensi* 

course. 


^1 

13  14 


24 


I 


raphy. 


16  ITilS 


T 


I 


15 


12     21! 


10     26. 


35  24 
26  21 
10       9 


24     52 
6     12 


2     10,    10 

54   112 


5       6 
22     18 


7i 
7 
11 
15 
7 
8 
24 

**4 

9 
8 
0 


15  30 

13'  13 

15!  48 

23  63 


U     17 
3     15 


10 


12 


3. 
21; 
2. 


19 


Months 
necessary 
for  gradu- 
ation. 


do 


Charges  for 
tniaon. 


8 

9       0 
0       0 


6-10 


5 

6 

4-6 

11 

8 


3-9 


10-12 

10 

12 

6 

6 

6 

8-10 

6 

10 

4-6 

0-7 

5-7 

6 

6 


10 
9 
1^15 


99 


50 


40-60 


8-16 
12 


12! 
10 
6-8 

oi- 
ls 

12! 
12; 


50 


40 


76 
61 
40 
70 
80 
65 
70 
65 
100 


40-100 
50 
80 
42 


8 


93 


$60 
50 


10-15  11 


80 
10 


80 


20-50 


94 


9a 


17 


8   2 
78  66 


818 
814 
815 


816 
317 


318 


319 
820 
321 
822 
328 


324 
826 


32« 
271 


828 
820 
330 
331 
888 
333 


6 

10 

0 
25 

0 
80 

4,334 
19  335 
...336 
86  337 

2: 


330 
340 
341 
348 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

TATISTIOS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOB  MANUAL  AND  INDUSTKIAL 

TBAINING. 


&£annal  training  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  American  schools.  Thomas  Jefferson 
commended  it  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Benjamin 
ankliD  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Philadelphia.  An  active  propa- 
iida  was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  manual  labor  in  educational  institutions  for 
&ny  years,  beginning  about  1830,  and  some  of  our  foremost  institutions  had  their 
igin  under  its  influence. 

But  what  is  now  known  as  ''  manual  training ''  is  traced  to  an  exhibit  of  a  Russian 
stitution  at  the  centennial  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  system  of  hand  training 
ere  suggested  was  recognized  by  such  men  as  Louis  D.  Runkle  and  C.  M.  Wood- 
%rdf  who  became  advocates  of  the  new  idea  and  introduced  it  into  the  institutions 
idcr  their  charge. 

Strong  opposition  was  met  among  schoolmen  for  a  time,  but  manual  training  has 
3adily  grown  in  popularity,  and  with  its  growth  it  has  constantly  improved  in 
i.tter  and  method,  and  consequently  in  usefulness. 

In  1896  manual  training  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public  school  course  of  95 
iiies.  In  359  institutions  other  than  city  schools  there  is  training  which  partakes 
>re  or  less  of  the  nature  of  m<anual  training  and  which  belongs  in  a  general  way 
the  same  movement.  These  institutions  embrace  almost  every  class  known  to 
aerican  education,  and  the  manual  features  vary  from  the  purely  educational 
mual  training  of  the  Teachers  College  in  New  York  City  to  the  direct  trade 
stmotion  of  the  apprentice  schools. 

In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  movement.  Massa- 
nsetts  requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high-school  manual- 
lining  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  Maine  authorizes  any 
;y  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils 
er  15  years  of  age ;  industrial  training  is  authorized  by  general  laws  in  Connecti- 
t,  Georgia,  Indiana  (in  cities  of  over  100,000  population),  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
ah,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Congressional  appropriations  are  regularly  made 
!*  manual  training  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[n  the  Rei)ort  of  this  office  for  the  year  1893-94  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  sta- 
tics of  manual  and  industrial  training,  pages  2093  to  2169.  To  the  same  Report 
of.  C.  M.  Woodward,  director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Uni- 
rsity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contributed  a  chapter  on  "The  rise  and  progress  of  manual 
uning,"  pages  877  to  949.  In  the  1895-96  Report,  pages  1001  to  1152,  is  an  exami- 
tion  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  typical  institutions  offering  manual  or  Indus- 
al  training. 
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In  the  following  pages  is  printed  a  list  of  the  leading  manaal-trainiiig  sekooka 
the  United  States  with  their  statistios  for  the  scholastic  year  1896-97.  Table  1  gtm 
the  statistics  of  66  manual  and  indostrial  training  schools  and  24  indnstnal  •dbdob 
for  Indian  children  reporting  to  this  office.  In  the  66  manoal  and  indostrial  iraiaiig 
schools  there  were  551  teachers,  289  males  and  262  females.  These  schools  had  V^C 
pnpils  in  industrial  and  manual  training,  12^123  males  and  7,718  females.  At 
amount  of  money  paid  to  teachers  in  48  of  these  schools  was  $288,890;  the  i 
spent  for  materials  by  41  of  the  schools  was  $43,889;  the  amount  si»ent  by  95 1 
for  new  tools  and  repairs  was  $37,139;  the  amount  for  incidentalB  for  30  sehoois  vw 
$43,905,  and  the  total  expenditure  reported  by  54  of  the  66  schools  was  $475, 787. 

In  the  24  Indian  schools  there  were  286  teachers,  132  males  and  154  females;  AJSBB 
pupils,  2,645  males  and  1,910  females.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $101,4fi56r 
18  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  schools  was  $145,159. 

In  the  fourth  column  of  the  table  the  grade  of  literary  instmction  in  each  wAad 
is  indicated.  More  than  30  of  the  66  institutions  are  of  high-school  grade.  TW  £t- 
erary  instruction  in  9  of  the  Indian  schools  is  also  of  secondary  g^rade.  ^  Many  «£lk 
66  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  in  the  first  part  of  the  table  an  ate 
Included  in  the  lists  of  secondary  schools  given  in  Chapter  XL. 

Table  2  gives  for  each  school  a  statement  in  detail  showing  the  number  of  psfOi 
in  each  branch  of  manual  or  industrial  training,  the  number  of  instmeton  mmA 
branch,  and  the  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  each  subject  daring  the  entire  oosoft 
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Tablb  2. — Statisiios  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught. 


Name  of  institation. 


Branch  of  inatmction. 


Number  of 
papila. 


Ill 
lis 

^-! 
1^^ 


tral  School  (public),  Oakland,  Oal . 


fomia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San 
ranciaco.CaL 


Free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpenoy 

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing , 

Clay  modeling , 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 


thaaicB*  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Cal  . , 


lual  Training  School,  Santa  Barbara, 
al. 

I^htside  School  for  Boys,  Denver,  Colo . 


lual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 
>lo. 


ng  Men's  Christian  Association, 
•idgeport,  Conn. 


Foseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
►y«,  Clayton,  Del. 


istrial  Home  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


toee'a  Industrial  School,  Washington, 


Vise  work. 
Free-hand  drawing. . . . 
Mechanical  drawing . . 

Electricity 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Printing 

Laundry  

Shoemaidng 

Engineering 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  . . 

Clay  moileling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

V  ise  work 

Machine-shop  work . . . 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Clay  mooeling 


CaiT»entry. 

Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Printing 

Painting 

Tailoring 

Shoemakins 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  . . 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 


142 


187 
62 

168 
00 


186 
1 

10 

10 

60 

8 

18 

1 

6 

160 

160 

44 


60 


120 
84 


108 
64 
64 
86 
64 
11 


80 


41 

41 
41 

41 

41 
80 
80 
40 
80 
40 
20 
40 
20 
80 
10 
20 
40 
40 


/  140 
\  86 
14 


80 
80 
120 


129 
129 
86 
98 
62 


50 


U4 

114 

16 

76 

88 

16 

12 

20 

12 

20 

2 

4 

8 

80 


15 


28 


41 


19 


60 

4 
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Table  2.— 5totU<ic»  of  manual  and  industrial  training—Branches  toii^*<— Contmitt 


Name  of  iiutitation. 


Cbicneo  Mamud  TnOnlng  Seb«ol,CUea0»^ 
111. 


Jvwish  Training  School,  Chlcftgo^  HI. 


Manual  Training  School,  Springfiald,  HI. . 


Industrial  Training  School,  Indiaaap«Ui, 
Ind. 


Indiana  Soldiers   and   SailoEi*  Orphana' 
Home,  KnighUtown,  Ind. 


House  of  Befnge,  Baltimore,  Md.. 


Samuel  Heodr  School  for  Female  Orpnam, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


McDonogh  School,  HcBonogh,  Md  . 


BoBch  of  instruction. 


¥rM>]iaad  drawing.. . 
Meehaaieal  drawing  . 

CaxpentEj 

Woodtsmhig 

Fattwmaukug 


Moidiag  (metal). 

Yimwork 

Maddae-ahtfp  work 

Viee-haoid  drawing 

Meelunicai  drawing 

Clay  awdBling 

Paper eattlDg  and  folding... 

Sewing.. 

Cmrp&ntrj 

WoodtnrBing 

Carring 

Pattern  making 

'Vlaeworic. ... 

Maehtne-ahop  work 

Painting 

DesigniBg. ..........•*..••  •• 

Fre^nma  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd  or  knife  woik  ....... .. 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Carpenlry 

Wood  tnniing .............. 

Pattern  makmg 

MoUing  (metfiJ) 

Machine-shop  work , 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Machine^op  work , 

Baking.. , 

Fann  or  gariden  work 

Printing 

ShoemaKing 

Floriculture , 

Mechanical  drawing. .. 

Sewing  and  tailoring 

Cooking  and  haking , 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work  ... 

Printing 

Painting , 

Plumbing 

Free-hanojdrawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding. . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Millinery 

Floricnltnre 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meclianioal  drawing 

Carpentry 
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BLB  2. — SUUi$iicB  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branehea  taught— CouUnned^ 


Name  of  institation. 


eh  of  inBtraotion. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


ll 


5» 


3onogh     Scliool,     McDonogh,    Md.r— 
intioued. 


ob  Tome  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md .. 


endford    ludoBtriAl    Scho<^    Boston, 
laea. 


rth  Bennet  Street  IndostriaL  School, 
Mton^Mass. 


man's    Educational    and    Indnstdal 
nion,  Boston,.  Mass. 

Dual  Training  Scliool  £or  Boys,  Cam- 
ridge,  Mass. 


rell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass . 


ith  End  Indostrial  School,  Boxbuxy^ 
lass. 


Bkell  Home,  Battlecreek,  Mich 


*nsohold  Economic   Association.  Min- 
wapoUa,  Minn. 


Woodtoming — - 

Ciurinft... 

Forging 

Madsine  shoy  work 

Farm  or  gsroen  work . . . 
I*rinting ................ 

Free-hand  drawing 

MeehaiBieal  drawing 

Claymedriing 

Sewing 

Coekin« 

Sloyd  or  kni£B  work 

Carpentry ^.....^ 

"Wood  tooling 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Sheet-metal  work 

M<ddlng._ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing , 

Cooking , 

Sloyd  or  knifb  work 

Carpentry , 

Eitctien  gardening , 

Mfllfnery ...—^-.-•.^ 

Emhroiusry .................... 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Stoyd , 

Printing 
Dressma] 
Leather  wear] 
Sewing. 


Free-hand  drawing. . . 
Mecluinical  drawing  . 

Carpeatry 

Wood  turntni 

Pattern 

Forging 

Molding 

VisewwFk 

Maehine^bop  work 

Textile  mannfkcturing    proc- 


imlng ... 
makuig. 


Besiniing 

Textile  chemistry  and  dyeing.. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing ., 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Dressmaking.... 

Housekeeping 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewiog 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking.... 


40 
30 
20 
30 
80 
24 

130 
65 
46 

130 


165 
165 
69 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 
191 


225 
27 
30 

225 
25 
40 


175 
16 


200 


120 
50 


30 
80 
60 
50 
10 
10 
10 

5 
20 
20 

6 
50 
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SCHOOLS   FOR   MANUAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING.       2289 
ILK  2.—Stati$tU'8  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branchen  taught — Continued. 


Kame  of  institution. 


ral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
II.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•ew  T«clinical  Institute,  New  York, 
Y. 


York  Trade  School,  New  York,  H.  Y. 


Jeoree'H  Evening  Trade  Sohool,  New 
ork,N.Y. 


ool  of  Industrial  Art  and  Tedhnioal 
'esign.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ichers  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 


chnlcal  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen 
Old  Mechanics,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
iJ«on  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  New 
»rork.N.Y. 

>cbester    Athonteum     and    Mechanics 
"wtitate,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Branch  of  Inatraction. 


ED  97- 


-144 


Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Architectural  drawing 

Froe-haud  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpen  try 

Forging 

Sheet-motal  work 

Steam  fitting 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

House  painting 

Fresco  painting 

Sign  punting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Electricitv 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sloyd 

Carpentry . 
Wood  turning. 
Pattern  making . 
Plumbing  . 
Printing. . . 
Free-hand  drawing. 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Pattern  making 

Freehand- drawing . 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 
Sewing . . 
Cooking . 
Sloyd.... 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-Bhop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Kitchen  gardening 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Architecturaldrawing . 

Design 

Plumbing 
Electrioii 


Number  of 
pupils. 


1:1 


IV: 


134 

74 

38 

55 

210 

210 

210 

90 

65 

30 

80 

90 

80 


3 

1 
9 

2 
2 
1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
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20 
9 
52 
17 
15 
22 
23 
9 
256 
32 
48 
GO 
25 
50 


37  '. 


65  I 
65 
90  I 
75  i 
55  I 
22 
12  , 
156 


3 

59 

68 

9 

08 

3 

55 

68 

45 

45 

45 

10 

20 



100 

14 

108 

104 

112 

250 

13 

n 

S) 

512 

27D 

237 

10 

24 

86 

2 

45 

38 

30 

30 
30 
30 


144 
144 
48 
48 
48 
24 
48 
48 


Cbiogle 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
24 
24 
24 
160 
200 
40 
33 
145 

no 

38 
34 
21 
80 
13 
8 
4 
18 
8 
28 
40 
10 
32 
30-90 
90 
30 
36 
36 
34 
15 
1.0 
90 
30 
30 
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Table  2,^8taH9tie8  of  manual  and  industrial  training—Branckea  taught — Coetinft. 


li^ame  of  inatitation. 


Technical  School  of  Cincinnsti,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Central  Manual  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MaRter Builders'  Mechanical  Trade  Seho«l, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Mnsenm  and  School  of  In* 
dustrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  P». 


School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittaborg,  Pa. 

Williamson  Kw   School  of  Meohanieal 

Trades,  WiUiamson  School,  p^"'"*™'" 


Brvnch  of  instruction. 


9 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Forcing 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding , 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Electricity 

Plumbing 

Drawing 

CarpenUy 

Forging 
icklii 


Bricklaying 

Painting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Free-hana  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Viae  work 

Painting 

Weaving 

Dyeing 

Textile  designs 

Carding  and  aptenteg 

Mechanloal  drawing 

Pattern  making 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Slectricity 

Free-faana  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Pattern  makiag 

„--.. .pwork 
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SCHOOLS   FOB   MANUAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING,       2291 
kBZX  2. — Slalistica  of  manual  and  indu$trial  training — Branches  taught — Contiuned. 


Kame  of  institation. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


0*  "O  o 


Uiamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 
rndea,  Williamsou  School,  Pa.— Cont'd, 
ynaond    Industrial   School,   Newport, 


>vidence   Training   School   for   Sloyd, 
'rovidence,  R.  I. 

odo  Island  School  of  Design,   Provi- 
encc,  R.  I. 


ler  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Her  Manual  Labor  School,  Miller  School, 
iTa. 


nwaakee  Cooking  School,  Milwankee, 

Wis. 

■  Rose's  Orphan  Society,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


fDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN 
CHILDREN. 

>rt  Hojavo  Indian   Industrial  School, 
Fort  Mfljave,  Ariz. 


adlan  Industrial  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 


Bricklaying  and  plastering 

Electrical  mechanics 

Free-  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Cafpen  try 

Woo<l  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forcing 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Sloyd 


Frcohand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Clay  modeling 

Carving 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Freo-hand  drawing. . . 
Mechanical  drawing. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Cari>entry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work.. 
Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

Cooking 


Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 


Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Forgi  n  g 

Farm  or  earden  work 

Brioklaymg 

Painting 

Baking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 


1 
1 
1 

1 

Digitized  by 


297 
21 
12 
21 
8 
8 
8 
5 
5 
20 

176 

162 

10 


115 


115 
70 
20 


100 
41 
21 


1 
510 
437 


130 
60 


50 


70 


80 

105 
36 
36 

105 
52 
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Table  2.— -Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  traiminff — Branohet  iam^kt — CoDtiue^ 


Kame  of  institntton. 


Indian  Indastrial  School,  Phcenix,  Aria.— 
Continued. 


Fort  Yoma  Indian  School,  Ynma,  Aris. 


Greenville  Indian  IndostriAl  SohooL  Qreeii' 

ville,  Cal. 
Indian  School,  Ferris,  Cal 


Fort    Lewis    Indian    Indostrial   8oliO(^ 
Hesi>eruB,  Colo. 


Fort  Lapwui  School,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 


Chilocco  Indian  Training  School,  AxkuiMM 
City,  Kans. 


Iliskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Branoh  of  inatniotion. 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Sioyd.. 

Carpentry 

Wood  tuning 

Carving 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work  . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Bricklayuig 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpenwry 

Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpen&y 


Farm  or  garden  work  . 

Painting 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 


Baking.. 

Housekeeping 

Kursory 

Engineer 

Froe-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd , 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  gardeu  work 


I 


i 
I 


Nimbersr-:: 
pnpUs.      fi 

'            It 

f            ^r 

- 

4 

i« 

4    I    « 


Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Brioklaymg 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing \     ^ 

Mechanical  drawing /      ^ 

Claymodeling \     „  ' 

Paper  cutting  and  folding /     '  : 

Sewing I       1  ' 

Gookinig i 

Sloyd 1 

Carpentry i 

Forging ,\ 

Sheet-metal  work i| 

Molding \     2 

Vise  work  i 

Machine-shop  work >) 

Farm  or  garden  work .... 

Printing 

Painting , 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Blackamithiug 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpenury 


2    . 

1  . 

2  . 
1   . 

1  . 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3  . 
3    . 

1 

2  { 

1  ! 

I  ; 
1 

j! 

V, 

1  I 
1  . 

}i 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 


12 

e 

12 


1» 
75 


1* 


13 


ft5  . 
96 

as 

96 
95 


10 

la 

96 


30 
10 
6 
8 


35 
90 


4 

4 


U 
50 
li  i 

20 : 


300 
60 

150 
50 
25 

50 
30 

1»~ 


300 
25 

100 
25 

*Kj 

1» 

35 
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SCHOOLS   FOR    MANUAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING.       2293 
BLE  2. — Staii8iic8  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


I  •  ^ 

Number  of '-g  q 

pupils.      1 « "C 


Name  of  institution. 


Bnuioh  of  instmotlon. 


kell  Institute.  Lawrence, Kan. — Cont'd 


int    Pleasant   Indian    School,  Mount 
easaut,  Mich. 


>«tone  Indian  Training  School,  Pipe- 
one,  Minn. 

t  Shaw  Indian  Training  School,  Sun 
ver,  Mont. 


Mm  Indiau  Industrial  School^  Carson 
ty,  Nev. 


an  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex. 


ci\   SUtea  Indian  Indnstri*!  School^ 
nta  Fe.  N.  Mex. 


■okcc  Tralninj;  School,  (Cherokee,  N.  C. 


i*n    IndnutrJal    Srliool,    Fort   Totten, 
Dak. 


Printing 

Painting 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Cooking 

Laundry  

Housekeeping 

Se  wiuj; 

Cookinp 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Forging 

Sheet  metal  work 

Vise  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Free-hand  drawing , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. , 

Sowing , 

Cooking 

Carpentry. 


0$ 

I 


3     I    4 


Wood  turning 

Patt«Tn  making 

Forging 

Molding 

Vise  work .' 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Lanndry 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Harness  making 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Carpentry , 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Laundry  

Baking 

Nursing 

Leather  work 

HoiiHtikeepiug 

Engineering 

Pa)>er  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Conking 

Carpontrv 

Vise  worfc 

Far. II  or  garden  work 

Clay  mtHh'ling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 


25 
25 
190 
150 


40 
60 
40 
25 
25 
25 
125 
20 
12 
13 
15 
10 

as 


0 

70  , 
12 


50  ' 
12 


115  i- 


60 
60 


35  , 


10  I 
10 
10  ' 
2G  , 
45  I 
30  I 


12 
26 


14    . 

34  I 
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40 
40 
40 
40 
4u 
40 


20 
20 
40 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
120 
120 
120 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
40 
40 


24 
12 

i«  ...... 

12 
12 

50 

"io 

10 

50 

20 

50    

50    

:.o  

^i 
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Table  2,StaiiMiic$  of  manual  and  indtutrial  training — Branches  tmugkt — Contiiac 


Nmnl^rof  li 

g 

papiU.      !: 

% 

-=•: 

E 

•  r 

• 

t- 

Name  of  iiistitation. 

Branch  of  iustraetion. 

5- 

^         1  * 

"3 

3 

4 

>.     ic 

1 

3 

J        « 

Indian   Industrial  School,    Fort  Tottcn, 
N.  Dak.— -Continued. 


Segcr  Colony  School,  Colon j',  Okla . 


Uuitod  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa, 


Flnndrenu  Indian  Industrial  School,  Flan- 
dreau,  S.  Dak. 


rierro  Indian  Industrial  School,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. 


Toinah  Indian  Industrial  School,  Tomah, 
AVls. 


Fnito<l  States  Indian  Sohool,  TVittenherg, 


I  Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Leather  work 

Tailoring 

Plumbing 

Laundry  

Baking 

HouseKeeping 

Sowing 

Cookiug 

Carpentiy 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . . 

Sewing 

Cooking  and  baking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Forging  and  vise  work 

Sheet-metal  work 

Farm  or  {garden  work 

Bricklaying  and  plastering . 

Printing 

Painting 

Dairying 

Tailoring 

Steam  lilting 

Harness  making 

Shoemaking 

Laundry . 


Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and^folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Baking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Sloyd  .T 

Carpentry 

Woo<l  turning 

Pattern  making 

Machine-shop  work , 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 


Engineering , 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing , 

Cooking., 

Carpentry , 

Farm  or  garvlen  work 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 


*) 

10 

40    -  ... 

]U 

&0 

JO 

6 

"■ 

4V 

J  . 

5   .... 

«   .,.. 

D 

U 

15        . 

4 

... ...       ♦ 

10 

! 

:  4J4 

»',".'   ... 

J     37 

:i«  „.. 

1     22 

.-;»  .. 

1     40 

^2  .„-- 

VM    

1* 

4a»  -.-. 

77 

53     -  - 

42 

34 

13 

461 

12 

28 

« 

6 

4 

GO 

4  j 

44  ! 

40    . 

4W    —- 

30 

5 

40 

IS 

4  ' 


SO  I 

"to" 

8  '. 

20 

29 

45     . 

45     -  - 

6  ' 

6  1. 

2 

13  -  - 

17 

4    . 

* 

88 

43   - -. 

88 

43   .. -^ 

20  .-.. 

20  -. 

40    . 

40 

40    . 

M 

21  ..  . 

le 

14  .. 

90  ..- 

11 

ii  ;. 

»|, 
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CHAPTER  XLTV. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLOEED  RACE. 


iferences  to  preceding  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated:  In  Annual  Reports— 1870,  pp.  61,  337-339;  1871, 
pp.  6,  7,  61-70;  1872,  pp.  xvii,  xviii;  1873,  p.  Ixvi;  1875,  p.  xxiii;  1876,  p.  xvi; 
1877,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxviii;  1878,  pp.  xxviii-xxxiv ;  1879,  pp.  xxxix-xlv;  1880, 
p.  Iviii;  1881,  p.  Ixxxii;  1882-83,  pp.  liv,  xlviii-lvi,  xlix,  85;  1883-84,  p.  liv; 
1884-85,  p.  Ixvii;  1885-86.  pp.  596,  650-656;  1886-87,  pp.  790,  874-881 ;  1887-88, 
pp.  20,  21,  167,  169,  988-998;  1888-89,  pp.  768,  1412-1439;  1889-90,  pp.  620,  621, 
624,  634,  1073-1102,  1388-1392,  1395-14a5;  1890-91,  pp.  620,  624,  792,  808,  915, 
961-980,  1469;  1891-92,  pp.  8,  686,  688,  713,  861-867,  1002,  1234-1237;  1892-93, 
pp.  15,  442,  1551-1572,  1976;  1893-94,  pp.  101^1061;  1894-95,  pp.  1331-1424; 
1895-96,  pp.  2081-2115;  also  m  Circulars  of  Information— No.  3,  1883,  p.  63;  No. 
2,  1886,  pp.  123-133;  No.  3,  1888,  p.  122;  No.  5, 1888,  pp.  53,  54,  59,  60,  80-86;  No. 
1,  1892,  p.  71.  Special  Report  on  District  of  Columbia  for  1869,  pp.  193,  300, 
301-400.     Special  report,  New  Orleans  Exposition,  1884-85,  pp.  468-470,  775-781. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  16  Southern  States  and  the  Die- 
ict  of  Columbia  for  the  year  1896-97  was  5,398,076,  the  number  of  colored  children 
8ing  1,460,084  and  the  number  of  white  children  3,937,992.  The  estimated  number 
f  children  in  the  South  from  5  to  18  years  of  age  was  8,625,770.  Of  this  number 
816,340,  or  32.65  per  cent,  were  children  of  the  negro  race,  and  5,809,430,  or  67.35 
sr  cent,  were  white  children.  By  reference  to  Table  1  on  page  2297  it  will  be 
)en  that  the  number  of  colored  children  enrolled  was  51.84  per  cent  of  the  colored 
:hool  population,  and  the  number  of  white  children  enrolled  was  67.79  per  cent  of 
le  white  school  population.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of 
le  Southern  States  was  3,565,611,  the  number  in  the  colored  schools  being  904,505, 
r  61.95  per  cent  of  the  colored  school  enrollment,  and  the  number  in  average  attend- 
ice  in  the  white  schools  being  2,661,106,  or  67.58  per  cent,  of  the  white  school 
irollment. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  the  colored 
shool  population  exceeds  the  white  school  population.  In  Kentucky  the  number 
f  colored  children  enrolled  was  65.52  per  cent  of  the  colored  school  population,  a 
drcentage  of  enrollment  for  the  colored  schools  greater  than  in  any  other  State, 
ud  larger  than  the  percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  at  least  six  of  the  Southern 
Utes.  In  the  colored  schools  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina 
le  average  daily  attendance  was  a  greater  percentage  of  their  enrollment  than  was 
redited  to  the  white  schools  of  the  same  Spates  upon  their  enrollment.  Of  the 
19,893  public  school  teachers  in  the  Southern  States,  27,435  belong  to  the  colored 
&ce.  There  was  one  colored  teacher  to  every  33  colored  children  in  average  attend^ 
nee,  and  one  white  teacher  to  every  29  white  children  in  average  attendance. 

For  the  year  1896-97  the  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  the  16  Southern 
tates  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  $31,144,801.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
olored  race  can  not  be  accurately  stated,  but  a  fair  estimate  would  place  the  cost 
f  the  colored  schools  at  about  $6,575,000.  This  is  something  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
ggregate  expenditure  for  the  Southern  States,  while  the  average  attendance  of  col- 
red  children  was  about  26  per  cent  of  the  entire  average  attendance  of  white 
Qd  colored  pupils.    Since  1870  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  public  schools  in 
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the  Sonth  has  reached  $514,922,268.  It  is  believed  that  about  $100,000,000  of  ^ 
Bum  mant  have  been  expended  for  the  education  of  the  colored  ohildren.  Tb«  t«u 
expenditure  for  each  year,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  twenty-seven  years,  ms  weK  » 
the  common  Hchool  enrollment  of  white  and  of  colored  children  for  each  year  fic-^ 
1876  are  shown  in  Table  2  on  the  next  page. 

BBCONDAItY   AND   HIGUKR  EDUCATION. 

There  are  at  least  178  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the  secondary  aad  hig^ 
education  of  colored  youth  exclusively.  For  the  year  189&-97  only  169  of  tbn* 
schools  reported  to  this  office.  Of  this  number  1  was  in  Illinois,  2  in  Indian^^  1  ib 
New  Jersey,  2  in  Ohio,  and  3  in  Pennsylvania,  the  remaining  160  being  in  the  Sooti- 
er n  States.  These  schools  are  all  to  be  found  classified  according  to  their  gradAb 
the  lists  of  universities  and  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public  and  private  second- 
ary schools  in  other  chapters  of  this  annual  report,  but  more  complete  statistin 
are  given  for  each  of  those  schools  in  detail  in  Tables  9  and  10  of  this  chapter,  as^ 
summarized  in  Tables  3  to  8. 

Table  3  shows  that  in  the  169  schools  there  were  employed  1,795  professors  and  loscb- 
ers,  787  males  and  1 ,008  females.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  in  theso  schools  of  4rs4^t 
students,  20,243  males  and  25,159  females,  an  increase  of  5,275  over  the  enrollment  of 
the  previous  year.  In  collegiate  grades  there  were  2, 108  students,  1,526  males  aid  oi^ 
females,  au  increase  of  653  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  secondary  grades  ihtn 
were  15,203  students,  6,944  males  and  8,259  females,  an  increase  of  l,ftt0  over  the  )«r 
before.  In  the  elementary  grades  of  these  secondary  and  collegiate  iustitatioiis  there 
were  28,091  pupils,  11,773  males  and  16,318  females,  an  increase  of  2,999  over  theyof 
1895-96. 

The  classiHcatiou  of  students  according  to  courses  of  study  is  given  in  Table  4  sad 
part  of  Table  5.  lu  all  the  colored  schools  there  were  2,410  students  pnrsatng  the 
cbissical  course.  1,312  males  and  1,098  females.  There  were  974  students  in  scientific 
comst's,  147  males  and  527  females.  In  English  courses  there  were  11,340  studenu, 
4,(>67  males  and  6,673  females.  The  business  courses  had  2^  students,  179  males  aa^ 
116  females.  Table  5  shows  that  there  were  5,081  students  io  normal  or  teacben' 
training  courses,  2,382  males  and  2,699  females. 

Table  5  shows  that  there  were  117  graduates  from  college  courses,  103  males  aod 
14  females.  There  were  1,256  graduates  from  normal  courses,  537  males  and  71^ 
females.     The  high  school  courses  had  846  graduates,  333  males  and  513  females. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  professional  courses  and  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  such  courses  are  given  in  Table  6.  In  all  there  were  1,311  professional  stQ- 
dents,  1,137  males  and  174  females.  There  were  611  students  and  68  graduated  in 
theology,  104  students  and  30  graduates  in  law,  345  students  and  71  gradnatiti  in  uh^j- 
cine.  38  students  and  10  graduates  in  dentistry,  39  students  and  20  graduate*  ia 
pharniaey,  and  174  students  and  Jio  graduates  in  nurse  training. 

Table  7  shows  that  in  the  169  schools  for  the  colored  ra<'e  there  were  13,581  pupib 
and  students  receiving  industrial  training,  4,970  males  and  8,611  females.  T^ 
nunilter  iu  industrial  training  was  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  iu  tbeir 
schools.  There  were  1,027  of  these  pi\pUs  being  trained  in  farm  and  garden  work, 
l,4ii()  in  carpentry,  166  in  bricklaying,  144  in  plastering,  149  in  painting,  85  id  tin 
and  slieot  metal  work,  227  iu  forging,  248  in  machine-shop  work,  lis)  in  sboemakinj:. 
68:)  in  printing,  6,728  in  sewing,  2,349  iu  cooking,  and  2,753  in  other  trades. 

The  financial  summary  of  the  169  colored  schools  is  given  in  Table  8.  In  tbe 
libraries  of  these  schools  there  were  224,794  volumes,  valued  at  $203,731.  The  n^grv 
gate  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  scientific  apparatus  was  $7,714,96?. 
The  value  <»f  benefaetious  or  bequests  received  during  the  year  1896-97  was  $30^0=-. 
The  sehools  reeeived  from  public  funds  for  support  for  the  year  $271,839,  from  tnitu* 
fee8  $141,202,  from  productive  funds  $92,080,  and  from  sources  not  named  ^lO.WT. 
making  au  aggregate  income  of  $1,045,278  for  the  year. 
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Table  1. — Common  school  statistics,  classified  by  race,  1896-97. 


State. 


lama 

ansaa... 

ware(1891-4»21.... 
rictof  ColumDia.. 

Ida 

gia 

tacky  (1896-96)... 

aiaua 

rland 

iBsippi  (1894-95). . 

ourl 

h  Carolina  (1806-96) 

hCarolina 

lessee  (1896-06).... 

IS  (1895-96) 

inia 

tYirginia  (1896-06) 

Total 

Total,  1880-00.... 


6, 800,  430     2, 816, 840 
05,132,048   a2, 510, 847 


State. 


uisas 

ware  (1801-02)... 
rictof  ColmnDia. 

Ida 

gia 

ucky  (1806-06) . . 

diana 

f'land 

i8«ippl  (1894-96)... 

oun 

li  Carolina  (1805-96) 

hCarolina 

lessee  (1896-06) 

18(1806-06) 

inia 

t  Virginia  (1806-06) 


Total 

Total,  1880-00  . 


Estimated  namber 

of  persons  5  to  18 

years  of  age. 


White.   Colored. 


334,700 
331, 700 
89,850 
45,440 
92,240 
360,000 
657,400 
206,500 
268,000 
212,700 
690,300 
889,700 
176, 700 
480,300 
800,500 
840,100 
274,300 


286,900 

128,500 

8,980 

25,000 

73,060 
846,800 

95,400 
220,000 

77,200 
309,800 

64,200 
233,700 
296,500 
162,000 
245,500 
242,000 

11,300 


Percentage  of 

the  whole. 

White. 

Colored. 

53.84 

46.16 

72.08 

27.92 

81.61 

18.39 

64.51 

35.49 

55.80 

44.20 

51.59 

48.41 

85.39 

14.61 

48.42 

51.58 

77.64 

22.36 

40.71 

59.29 

94.26 

5.74 

62.51 

37.49 

87.34 

62.66 

74.78 

26.22 

74.53 

25.47 

58.43 

41.57 

96.04 

8.96 

67.35 

82.05 

67.15 

32.85 

Pnpils  enrolled 

Per  cent  of  per- 

in the 

sons 

5  to  18 

public  schools. 

years  enrolled. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 
59.34 

Colored. 

198,  605 

120, 921 

42.16' 

234,078 

82, 192 

70.57 

63.  96^ 

28,310 

4,858 

71.06 

54.10 

27,797 

15,198 

61.17 

60.79. 

65,913 

39.502 

71.46 

54.07: 

266,991 

179, 180 

72.36 

51.74^ 

337.618 

62,508 

60.57 

65.52. 

103,868 

66,079 

50.30 

80.36 

186, 416 

43,531 

69.56 

56.39 

162,  830 

187, 785 

76.55 

60.61 

641,237 

31,915 

72.02 

68.88 

244,376 

126,544 

62.71 

54.15 

119,  027 

139, 156 

67.36 

46.93 

386,483 

95,102 

80.47 

68.70 

481,419 

135, 149 

60.14 

65.05 

244,583 

123,234 

71.92 

60.92 

208,  435 

7,230 

75.99 

63.98 

3, 937, 992 

1,  460,  084 

67.79 

51.84 

3,  402,  420 

1,296,959 

66.29 

51.66 

Average  daily  attendance. 


White. 


h  130, 230 
144,532 
619,746 

21,783 

43,623 
156,504 
247,203 

75.384 
111,  208 

99,048 
468,611 
155,899 

82,627 
272,  963 
849,  913 
145,  218 
136, 614 


2,661,106 
2, 165, 249 


Colored. 

h  82, 770 
60,977 
2»2,947 
11,530 
25.854 
00,179 
39,658 
48,739 
22,419 
103, 636 
21,820 
75,826 
99,032 
65,213 
00,  336 
68,203 
4,467 


904,505 
813,  710 


Per  cent  of  enrollment,  i     Knmbcr  of  teachers. 


White. 


66.57 
61.75 
60.73 
78.36 
66.18 
68.62 
73.23 
72.58 
69.66 
60.83 
73.08 
63.79 
69.42 
70.63 
72.68 
69.37 
66.64 


Colored. 


68.46 
62.02 
60.66 
75.87 
66.45 
60.33 
63.44 
73.76 
61.50 
65.10 
68.37 
59.92 
71.81 
68.67 
66.84 
55.34 
61.78 


67.58 
63.64 


61.96 
62.74 


White. 

4,725 
5,617 
731 
715 
2,016 
6,014 
8,727 
2,630 
4,062 
4,591 

14, 176 
5,129 
2,928 
7,257 

10, 470 
6,448 
6,219 


Colored. 


92,458 
78, 903 


2,398 

1,604 

106 

356 

612 

3,247 

1,482 

1,052 

774- 

3,264 

762: 

2,756 

2,045* 

1,878» 

2,  747- 

2,12r 

235-. 


27,435 
24,072 


a  United  States  Census. 


h  Approximately. 


Tablk  2. — Sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Year. 

Common  school 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures    1 
(both 
races). 

Year. 

Common  school 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures 
(both 
races). 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

71 

$10,385,464      1885-86 

11,623,238      1886-87 

11,176,048  „  1887^88 

11,823,775   ;  1888-89 

13,021,514    1  1889-90 

12,0;{3.865       1890-91 

2.773,145 
2, 975,  773 
3, 110, 606 
3,  197, 830 
3,  402, 420 
3.  570,  624 
3,  607,  549 
3, 697,  899 
3.  835,  593 
3,845,414 
3,  861,  300 
3, 937, 992 

1,  048,  C59     $20,  208, 113 

72 

1,118,556  1     20,821,969 

73 

1,140,405  1    21,810. 1J8 

74 

1, 213, 092  !     23,  171.  878 

75 

1,296.959  !     24,880,107 

76 

1,329.549  1     26,690,310 

77 

78 

1. 827, 139 
2,034,946 
2,013,684 
2, 215, 674 
2,234,877 
2,  249, 263 
2,  370, 110 
2, 546, 448 
2, 676, 911 

671.606 
675, 150 
685,942 
784, 709 
802,  374 
802,  982 
817,  240 
1, 002, 313 
1, 030,  463 

11,231,073 
12,093,091  ; 
12. 174, 141 
12,678,685 
13,656,814 
15,  241,  740 
16,363.471 
17, 884,  558 
19, 253,  874 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1803-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Total    . . 

1,354,316       27,691.488 
1,367,515       28,535,738 

79 

1, 424, 995       29,  223,  546 

80 

1, 441,  282       29.  372. 990 

81 

1, 429, 713 
1, 460,  084 

30, 729, 819 

82 

83 

31,144,801 

1 

514,  022,  2G8 

85 

...         ^  . 

1 
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Table  3. — Teachen  and  atttdeutt  in  institution i  far  the  oolipred  race  in  1S96-97. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of 
Columbia. 

.  Florida 

Georcin 

IllinoiB 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

^Louisiana.. 
Marylaiul . . 
Mississippi 
Missouri  — 
New  Jersey 
N.  Carolina  . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
S.  Carolina . . 
Tennessee . . 

Texas  

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 


Teachers. 


13I104 
8   20 

It     3 
4   85 

5l,« 

20   71| 

1  A 

2I  8 

7,  34 

6  48| 

6  81 

9!  42! 

51  17| 

1  3; 
23  U\ 

2  14! 

3  17| 
12  48 
14  49 
10  40 
14  70 

3   11 


ill 

29 

0 

31 


8 
75 

101 
59 

123 
10 


Students. 


Elementary*. 


215 
49 


116 


153 
1 

10 
40 
50 
20 
52 
16 

5         - 
90     174 

9 


1,131    1,427 
593       090 


Secondary.         Collocate. 


TeteL 


I 


144 


250 
1,354 


148 


329 
2,410 


25 
123  i 
150, 

99, 
193 

21 


20 
453 
841, 

601 
415 
236' 

983' 

111' 
l,202i 
1, 772, 

568i 

1,458' 

94' 


27 

784 

1, 103 

183 

501 

247 

7 

1,661 

79 

150 

1,270 

2,272 

1,006 

1,745 

111 


2,558 

1,289 


1,2231,008,  2,231 


292 


579 
3,770 


53 

1,237 

2,034 

243 

976 

483{ 

18 
2,644! 

150 

267 

2,472 

4,044 

1,574 

3,203 

205 


253  210^ 

24  6 

408  590 

67  96 
6291.049 

10,  24, 

35!  50! 

466  586 

186  181 1 

93  186, 

520  334 

171i  218j 

17  16! 

672,  860 

82<  97 

236  137 

410  524 

570,  601 

349'  440I 

433  941 1 

84  lOoj 


38   12; 

23|     7 

10     21 

342   82 


3 

o 


-a 


■3  .  - 

6     .    r 


I 


&0   2,392  2.4*7  i^ 

30,       9S9  fU  '.'*- 

12         34  e      ti 

4^41       t£^  S3»  1  ru 


163'. 

1,678, 
40 
85. 

1,052 
3671 
2791 
854; 
389 
331 

1,532 
179 
873 
934 

1.171 
789 

1,374 
189 


174   16 
0,     0, 


....        317 
i90i  2,  15: 


I 


98 

40 

10 

105 

6, 
0' 

201  60 
47;  15, 
48;  0 
14,  3 
193  179 
84|  31' 
85     2 


10 

61 

1,017 

1.07C 

163 

1,040 

412 


178 

70 

10 

177 

5i 

0;         t8 
261i  1.8:>6 

a» 

395 
1.626 
2.535 
1,001 
1,976 

178 


«2 

4£ 

17 

372 

115 

87, 


4S     TC 

X«l  j^ 

M      « 

77     l> 
L4»  IK 

1.385  i*- 

3e    ^^ 

4/&      - 

M      ■: 

toel  4t: 

m    ?• 

233  *^ 
1,797  \^ 
3.032  5  * 
1,477  ;-" 
2.«tS  4/  - 

21c       A»t 


Total ...  169  787 1, 008  1. 795 11, 773 16, 318  28, 091  6, 944  8, 259 15, 203  1, 526  582  2, 108  90. 243  2S,  15»45.  • 


Table  4. — Clasaifioation  of  colored  8tudent»t  by  courses  of  study f  2S9(>-S7. 


Students  in 
classical  courses. 

Studenta  in  sci- 
entitlc  courses. 

Students  in 
Eogliah  conraee. 

Students  is 
busineas  cours** 

State. 

11 

52 

3 

129 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

70 
7 

1 

1 

1 

iii 

Alabama 

218 

14 

81 

3 

347 

2 

32 
5 

1 

88 
2 

S92 

168 

2 

497 

229 

0 

880 

3Sf7 

2 

0           6         •' 

Arkansas  .............t,. 

7           0          * 

0           0 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

52         40       1 

Florida 

233 

735 

16 

326 

1.359 

24 

550 

2,094 

40 

0           • 

Georiria. ...  ............. 

121 
0 
35 
73 
47 
40 
41 
19 
0 

175 
14 

16S 
67 

218 
40 
44 
18 

150 

0 

50 

161 

35 

107 

30 

11 

0 

14 

3 

29 

31 

176 

7 

36 
8 

271 
0 

85 
234 

82 
147 

11 

ul 

17 
194 
98 
394 
47 
80 
26 

46 
0 

68 
0 

114 
0 

0           • 

Illinois 

0         I       - 

Indiana    ..  ••••••.... 

Kentucky 

3 
53 

0 
21 
64 

0 
33 
15 
35 
12 
55 
57 
14 

12 
28 

0 

6 
111 

0 
55 

9 

29 
17 
SO 
44 
67 

15 
81 

0 
27 
175 

0 
88 
24 

105 
101 
71 

70 
330 

67 
129 

18 

0 

533 

56 

56 
678 
486 
186 
522 

170 

422 

237 

187 

20 

0 

606 

40 

29 

658 

775 

237 

767 

240 

752 

294 

316 

38 

0 

1,229 

96 

85 

1.336 

1  261 

423 

1.280 

2  .         1 

T^nislana^  x  r  t        -  r  -  t  -,  t  . 

10  ;        7        1' 

Maryland 

\f  UiTiMinni 

0  '         0 

Miasouri.. 

"    .                 •    ! 

New  Jersey 

0  1         •  t       • 

North  Carolina 

60l       25,      > 

Ohio 

15 '      2      r 

Pennsylvania. .......... 

5  '        f        I 

South  barolina 

10      a*      -^ 

Tennessee 

0           0 

Texas  

0           0  ,       • 

Virginia 

0           S'       ' 

West  Virffinia 

0           0 

Total 

1,312 

1.098 

2,410 

447 

627 

974 

4  087   II  fi73 

11.340  , 

179       116       ^ 

1 
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Table  5. — Xumber  of  colored  normal  students  and  graduates  in  1S9C-97, 


State. 

Students  in  nor- 
mal courses. 

(J  rad nates  of  high- 
school  courses. 

(Jradnat-os  of  nor- 
mal courses. 

(Iradnates  of  col- 
legiato  courses. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

308 
6 

Fe- 
male. 

281 
7 

Total. 

580 
13 

^^^-Im'ale. 

2|       n 

Total 

V-lnhftrna.  ....*....«.« 

828 
103 

6G9 
61 

1,4OT 
164 

8 

7 

10 
4 

18 
11 

2 

WrkaDsas.. 

3 

1 

4 

)«lawar© 

>Utrict  of  Colombia 

^orida 

75 
17 

114 
0 

79 

10 

240 

0 

154 
27 
354 

27 

0 
44 

1 
« 

58 

2 

71 

4 
10 

85 

2 

115 

5 

16 

26 
7 
3 

36 

3 

41 

62 
10 
44 



5 
0 
9 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 

5 

0 

;  oorgia 

14 

lliiioia 

0 

77 

12 

17 

85 

61 

0 

221 

20 

54 

10  J 

266 

137 

108 

76 

14t 

CO 

33 

150 

57 

0 

232 

54 

29 

223 

365 

138 

65 

84 

221 

72 

50 

241 

118 

0 

453 

83 

83 

325 

631 

275 

173 

160 

4 

8 

1 

24 

t 

33 
2 
5 
14 
31 
14 
36 
0 

13 
17 
11 
26 

5 

0 

36 
12 

0 
43 
60 
24 
89 

9 

17 
25 
12 
50 

69 
14 
11 
57 
91 
88 
125 
18 

^otiisiona.... 

14 
11 
14 
14 

0 
44 

7 

19 
19 

4 
23 

0 
14 
20 

33 
30 
18 
37 
0 
58 
27 

6 
2 
3 
2 
0 

It 
7 

80 
0 

16 
5 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

5 

rf  aryland 

2 

>f  ississiDoi .............. 

3 

2 

few  Jorsoy 

0 

forth  Carolina 

13 

))iio    

10 

30 

toutti  Carolina 

37 
55 
24 
20 
0 

58 
111 
30 
54 
2 

95 
100 
54 
74 
2 

0 

I*nnnea866  ....   .....   .... 

18 

0 

Virginia 

3 

fVe»t  Virginia 

0 

Total 

2,382 

2,  C90 

5.081 

333 

513 

816 

537 

710 

l.i.5U 

103 

14 

117 

Table  6. — Colored  professional  students  and  graduates  in  1S'jG-07. 


State. 


Alabama 

Lrkansaa 

>elaware 

district  of  Columbia. 

rioridA 

5«orgia 

lliDois 

ndiAiiA 

Contuclsy 

xiuisiana 

JarylAnd 

flssisaippi 

lissonri 

few  Jersey 

forth  Carolina 

>hio 

*eiinsjl^aii1a 

k>ath  Carolina 

?enne««€e 

?exas 

'^irginia 

Vest  Virginia 


Total 1,187 


Profeseiunal  studcntH  and  graduates. 


Students  In  pro-  j  — 

fesuional  courses. .  Thcol- 


-3 
107 


0 
295 


154 

0 

0 

13 

88 

2 

5 

4 

0 

116 

15 

48 

50 

221 

4 

65 

0 


25       133     M7 


295  I 


I     193 

0 

0 

13 

43 

2 

67 

4 

0 

122 

15 

48 

86 

221 

)8 

67 

0 


174 


1,311 


811 


Law. 


104 


Medi- 
cine. 


0      0 
106     22 


80     345 


71 


Dentist-j   Phnr-   ,    Nurse 
macy.     training. 


ry. 


39 


20 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 
0 
3 
0 
0 


174       35 
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Table  7. — Industrial  training  of  colored  studenU  im  1S96-37, 


Table  8. — Financial  summary  of  the  169  colored  schools. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kontncky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missoarl    

Is^ew  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . .,. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tpxns  

Vir;?inia 

West  Virginia 


Total. 


ill 


135, 
1, 


10, 


i 

•  a 

S 

g 

a 

o 

> 

16, 125 

$15, 070 

6.66(» 

2,935 

17,  319 

14,500 

2,  376 

2,350 

33, 77U 

29,659 

169 

190 

133 
600 ' 


...I 
llOi 
200, 

o! 

464i 

0 


1, 

47, 

1. 

167, 


212i 
18,  507 
10,700 

5,000 
16, 820 

2,910 

100, 

17,  250 

6,600| 
14,0001 

8,  475 
18,166 

7,575 
17,400 

5,600 


224,794 


200 
17,  0251 

8,800, 

4,400| 
24,400, 

2, 159; 

75 

16, 0351 

6,500| 
14,000 

5,680 
17, 3301 

6,700 
11.  223' 

3,600 


$532, 247! 

170. 2001 

17. 800| 

965,000 

70, 50(J| 

1,  324,  262l 

18,  OOOi 

2,500! 

294,  2031 

326,  2:i6 

110, 000| 

431,500' 

166,  300i 

1,000 

623, 710, 

108, 000 

214,0001 

212, 5oo; 

004, 40<)' 
324,601 
888,000 
110,  OOOi 


$14,  730i 
8,200 
4,000 
32,600: 
11,500 
17,300 


$7, 271   $7. 766  $36,  77S 
5,807.    2,100{      4,145 

I      4,200 

31,000 

145 

81,11^ 


7,9141     9,  OOOi 

202|  Oj 

23,014)     5,700 


1L»-- 
1.T.3 


29,220, 

9,  ooo! 

12,900 
9, 750| 

18,  ooo' 
3,000 

17,8891 

16, 400 


5.094  4,578 
4,0541  6,440 
3,200  1,240| 
7,313  10,000 
1, 761,         125 


0 

8,588 
1,822 


3, 100 
«,100| 
20,600 
25,550, 

15,  ooo! 


8,485 
24,958 
23.683 

7.681 
325 


203,781    7,714,058i  271,839   141,262 

I I  I 


0 
725 


1,S 


8,173 
22,610' 
11. 610^ 
23.222 

2,996 

0 

49,857 

8.771 


1,000  37.6S3 

2,800  38,633^ 

500  25. 1» 

37,224  104.406 

1,559  9,69 


5^r- 
me 

as? 


92,080   540,097    h^' 
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"SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  NEGROES  IN  CITIES/' 

'nder  the  above  title  the  Atlanta  University  has  recently  published  a  valaable 
ort  of  an  investigation  made  under  the  direction  of  that  institution  by  a  number 
its  graduates.  The  introduction  to  that  report  and  the  three  leading  papers 
the  principal  investigators  are  reprinted  below : 

INTRODUCTION. 

he  papers  presented  in  this  report  were  written  exclusively  by  colored  men  and 
nen,  and  are  based  upon  statistical  investigations  made  by  them  under  the 
jction  of  Atlanta  University. 

he  investigation  was  begun  by  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  three  graduates  of 
inta  University  into  the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  negroes.  A 
Terence  waf*  held  on  the  subject  at  Atlanta  University  in  May,  1896,  and  the  facts 
ight  out  at  that  conference  were  so  significant  that  the  investigation  was  con- 
led  for  another  year  aloii^  similar  lines,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  a 
>nd  conference  was  held  in  May,  this  year.  The  cooperation  of  graduates  of 
IT  institutions  was  invited.  The  present  investigation,  therefore,  is  the  result 
he  joint  efforts  of  graduates  of  Atlanta  University,  Fisk,  Berea,  Lincoln,  Spelman, 
rard,  Meharry,  and  other  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  negroes, 
lie  conclusions  which  these  men  and  women  have  reached  as  a  result  of  their 
«tigaiions  are,  in  some  respects,  most  surprising ;  especially  their  conclusions  as 
he  effect  of  environment  and  economic  conditions  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the 
.  Their  conclusions  were,  in  substance,  that  the  excessive  mortality  of  their 
)le  can  not  be  attributed  in  any  large  degree  to  unfavorable  conditions  ofenviron- 
t,  but  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
their  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  and  morality.  The  significance  of  this 
elusion  is  tersely  expressed  by  one  of  the  writers,  who  says : 
This  last  fact^  that  the  excessive  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  does  not  arise 
1  diseases  due  to  environment,  is  of  vast  importance.  If  poor  houses,  unhealthy 
lities,  bad  sewerage,  and  defective  plumbing  were  responsible  for  their  high 
;h  rate,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  reducing  the  death  rate  until  either  the  col- 
people  became  wealthy,  or  philanthropic  persons  erected  sanitary  houses,  or 
licipalities  made  appropriations  to  remove  those  conditions.  But  since  the 
>S8ive  death  rate  is  not  due  to  these  causes,  there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  it 
be  reduced  without  regard  to  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  colored 
>le/' 

le  attention  of  the  members  of  the  conference  seemed  to  be  mainly  directed  to 
•nsideration  of  the  social  questions  affecting  the  progress  of  the  race.     The 
iment  of  the  conference  was  voiced  by  one  writer  in  these  words : 
it'  we  are  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  at  sanitary  regulation, 
at  social  reconstruction  and  moral  regeneration." 

io  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  in  the  wise  direction  of  the  numerous 
itable,  religious,  and  educational  organizations  of  colored  people  already  estab- 
id.  As  a  means  toward  that  end,  the  university  will  continue  the  city  problem 
stigation  along  the  lines  upon  which  it  was  begun,  and  will  hold  a  third  con- 
ice  at  Atlanta  next  May.  The  subject  of  the  next  conference  can  not  now  be 
tunced,  but  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  members  of  the  last  con- 
ice,  it  will  be  some  subject  dealing  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  people, 
le  result  of  the  present  investigation  has  been,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  encour- 
g.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  having  the  investigation  in  charge,  the 
o  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  most  rigid  and  searching  investigation  into  his 
iieal  and  social  condition,  but  such  an  investigation  can  be  made  most  helpful 
valuable. 

Results  of  the  Investigation. 

OTE. — The  three  following  papers  on  the  results  of  the  investigation  were  written 
10  three  members  of  the  conierence  who  individually  collected  the  most  data: 
Antler  K.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  gathered  data  relating  to  100 
lies  that  had  migrated  from  North  Carolina  to  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Prof.  Eugene 
is,  of  Fisk  University,  who  made  an  extensive  investigation  in  Nashville, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Herahaw,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  had  in  charge  the  very  labori- 
nrork  of  analyzing  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  health  for  the  past  fifteen 
J.— Ed.] 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY.' 

In  making;  this  inveetigatioii  of  the  habits,  morals,  and  environment  of  z»e^»- 
living  in  cities,  three  things  have  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  viz: 

First.  To  obtain  accurate  information^  without  regard  to  cnerlshed  theoiis' 
race  pride ; 

Second.  To  make  the  inquiry  practical  and  helpful,  and  not  merely  for  sost.!: 
results:  and, 

Third.  To  induce  the  people  to  apply  the  remedies  which  they  have  in  their  o^. 
hands  for  the  evils  which  are  found  to  exist  and  which  retard  their  prograa. 

The  results  to  bo  gained  depended  entirely  upon  the  intelligence  and  titneisof  tk* 
investigators,  who  were  selected  with  great  care  from  the  ranks  of  weU-kwrr? 
colored  educators,  ministera,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  business  men  living  amn: 
the  people  covered  by  the  investigation.  All  the  data  were  gathered  by  tkis  bo*> 
of  trained  colored  leivders,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  perhaps  more  thsaiaeaiir 
accurate,  because  of  the  investigators'  knowledge  of  the  character,  habita.  tMi 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  hindered  i* 
the  suspicions  which  confront  the  white  investigator,  and  which  BeriooBly  a&ct  xi* 
accuracy  of  the  answers  to  his  questions. 

The  work  of  the  investigators  was  entirely  voluntary  and  was  done  witii  s  bC- 
ingness  and  industry  highly  gratifying. 

The  cities  embraced  m  the  investigation,  with  a  single  exception,  are  Ineatodii 
regions  of  heaviest  negro  population,  and  are  fairly  representative  of  other atin 
containing  large  numbers  of  negroes. 

The  data  obtained  were  publlBhed  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  DeporV 
ment  of  Labor,  and  cover  so  wide  a  raoge  of  useful  information  that  only  a  is* 
things  can  be  pointed  out  here. 

Referring  to  the  tables  of  this  Bulletin,  we  find  one  noticeable  fact  in  Tabic  I 
namely,  that  the  size  of  colored  families  is  much  smaller  than  is  commonly  sappow^ 
the  average  being  4.17  persons. 

Tables  5  and  6,  giving  household  conditions  by  families — the  average  peraoBS  pt 
sleeping  room  and  the  number  of  rooms  per  family — show  that  the  gencnnl  b«K 
that  the  tenements  and  houses  occupied  by  colored  people  are  greatly  overaew^ 
is  not  founded  on  facts.  These  tables  do  not  show  that  any  great  overerowdisf 
exists,  on  the  whole,  although  for  certain  individual  families  and  groups  the  aT«- 
ages  are  somewhat  larger.  It  also  appears  that  the  average  number  of  living  rooui 
is  much  larger  than  has  been  thought  to  be  the  case.  Xn  average  of  2.23  pcnea 
to  a  sleeping  room  in  Atlanta,  2.44  persons  in  Nashville,  and  1.96  persons  in  Cs^ 
bridge,  and  2.05  persons  in  all  the  other  cities  covered  by  the  iuvestieation,  a  a 
unexpected  and  important  showing,  and  reverses  the  idea  that  the  number  of  hmr 
lies  having  but  one  room  each  for  all  purposes  was  very  large  and  was  the  r-' 
instead  of  the  exception.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,137  families  investigated  only  ll7t  •< 
10.20  per  cent,  had  but  one  room  each  for  their  use  for  all  purposes. 

Table  7,  giving  number  of  families  and  means  of  support,  shows  a  large  proport  i 
of  females  who  either  support  families  unaided  or  who  contribute  to  the  sapport* 
families. 

Of  the  male  heads  only  26.7  per  cent  were  able  to  support  their  families  vitfe« 
assistauce  from  oth^r  members.  Of  the  1,137  fsmilies  650,  or  57.17  per  cent,  vi» 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  female  heads. 

In  comparison  with  white  female  heads  of  families  and  those  contribating  ^ 
family  support  there  is  quite  a  large  excess  on  the  part  of  colored  women. 

This  table  calls  attention  to  the  enforced  absence  of  mothers  from  their  hma 
and  the  daily  abandonment,  by  these  mothers  who  are  compelled  to  aid  in  eanui: 
the  family  support,  of  their  young  children  to  the  evil  associations,  the  teinptstta» 
and  vicious  liberty  of  the  alleys,  courts,  and  slums. 

To  attempt  to  prove  from  the  showing  of  this  table  that  negro  men  are  sav.i^ 
ing-to  support  their  families  and  that  they  are  laz^  and  shiftless  would  be  bb^' 
Careful  inquiry  by  a  number  of  the  investigators  indicates  very  strongly  that  tv 
comparatively  small  support  given  by  these  men  to  their  families  is  not  due  to  aaviB- 
ibil 


ingness,  but  to  their  inability  to  get  work  as  readily  and  constantly  as  the 
At  the  South  white  men  refuse  to  work  at  the  beneh,  in  the  mill,  and  at  other  tufiP' 
meiits  with  colored  men,  who  for  this  reason  are  denied  work,  and  theiefinfs  wbm^ 
to  earn  means  with  which  to  support  their  families. 

This  fact  was  found  to  exist  in  the  city  of  Csmbridgo,  where  a  large  per  etst  < 
the  men  in  the  hundred  families  investigated,  in  reply  to  aa  inquiry,  ssia  that  tkf 
had  been  refused  work  because  they  were  colored,  and  a  number  of  them  saU  ttf 
they  were  unable  to  follow  their  trades,  but  had  to  ''job  around''  wi^ 
employment  for  the  same  reason. 

^By  Mr.  Butier  K.  Wilaon  (1881),  Boston,  Mms. 
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rho  Tfomen  in  these  families  find  steady  employment  as  domestic  servants  and 
imlresses,  and  at  tlie  South  find  but  little  competition  iVom  white  women. 
L'he  iuvestigation  gives  a  great  many  data  on  this  industrial  side  of  the  question, 
ich  want  of  space  will  not  now  allow  us  to  consider. 

.^ables  8  and  y,  giving  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  sick  during  the  year 
1  the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  during  the  past  five  years  by  causes,  show  that 
)  diseases  most  fatal  to  the  colored  X)eople  are  consumption  and  pneumonia.  While 
(average  length  of  time  of  sickness  from  it  is  short,  malarial  fever  is  shown  to  bo 
)  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases.  Rheumatism  is  also  shown  to  be  quite  prevalent. 
Lh  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  may  to  a  great 
<»nt  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  observance  of  hygienic  rules  and  a  proper  care 
the  health. 

n  the  100  Cambridge  families  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  men  work  in  the  water 
)artment,  and  after  the  day's  work  eat  the  evening  meal  without  changing  their 
np  clothing,  often  going  to  sleep  in  their  chairs  for  an  ]iour  or  more  and  then 
ngto  a  lodge  or  ** society  meeting,"  remaining  not  infrequently  until  11  and  12 
lock. 

'hese  tables  also  show  that  the  difference  between- the  death  rate  of  the  white  and 
jred  people  from  diarrhea,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  malarial  fever,  and  typhoid 
er,  all  diseases  chiefly  aftected  by  environment,  is  very  slight, 
'able  10,  giving  sickness  by  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  shows  that  while  sani- 
conditions  have  a  very  important  bearing,  they  are  not  important  enough  to 
onnt  for  the  difference  of  per  cent  in  the  death  rate  between  the  white  and  colored 
pie. 

treat  caution  must  be  observed  in  making  deductions  from  this  table.  While  it 
Qtended  to  show  the  bearing  of  sanitary  conditions  on  the  health  of  the  com- 
nlty,  the  results  obtained  are  not  conclusive.  It  would  be  erroneous,  for  instance, 
ittribnte  to  bad  sanitary  conditions  the  increased  amount  of  sickness  in  families, 
I  leave  out  of  consideration  such  factors  as  irregular  habits,  indifference  to  healthy 
ng  quarters,  and  the  intimate  relation  between  poverty  and  ill  health. 
ly  reference  to  the  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  number  of  persons  sick  in  Atlanta 
i  163  out  of  a  total  of  577,  or  28.25  per  cent,  where  the  light  and  air  wore  good ;  and 
t  out  of  367  persons  living  where  the  light  and  air  were  bad,  120,  or  32.70  per  cent, 
re  sick,  a  difference  of  only  15  per  cent  ijet ween  houses  with  good  and  bad  condi- 
M  as  to  light  and  air. 

•ne  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons  living  in  houses  with  good  light  and  air 
i  5,819  days  by  sickness,  or  an  average  of  45.46  days  each ;  while  102,  or  26  persons 
\y  lost,  under  bad  conditions  of  light  and  air,  only  4,361  days,  or  an  average  of 
rs  days  each;  a  difference  of  6  per  cent,  the  average  days  of  sickness  being  more 
louses  with  good  light  and  air  than  in  those  where  the  light  and  air  were  bad. 
his  table  further  shows  that  out  of  537  persons  living  in  Atlanta  in  houses  with 
d  ventilation  153,  or  28.49  per  cent,  were  sick  during  the  year,  losing,  for  the 
reporting,  5,927  days,  or  an  average  of  47.80  days  each;  while  out  of  427  persons 
ng  in  houses  with  bad  ventilation  154,  or  36  per  cent,  were  sick  during  the  year, 
of  whom  lost  6,050  days,  or  an  average  of  45.49  days  each,  a  difference  of  only  26 
cent  between  the  per  cent  of  persons  sick  where  ventilation  was  good  and  where 
^08  bad,  the  average  number  of  days  again  being  greater  for  those  under  good 
ditions  than  for  those  under  bad. 

able  15,  giving  general  description  of  houses,  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
houses  occupied  by  the  1,137  families  were  wooden  structures,  detached  and 
ited  in  neighborhoods  of  fair  character.  Of  the  1,031  houses  but  43  had  bath- 
tns,  and  183  had  water-closets,  95  of  which  were  in  the  Cambridge  houses.  In 
anta  and  Cambridge  the  houses  with  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions  predomi- 
ed.  In  all  the  other  cities  the  houses  with  good  outside  sanitary  conditions  pre« 
linated,  the  latter  being  greatly  in  excess  for  the  entire  territory  covered, 
bis  paper  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

irst.  All  the  data  in  the  investigation  have  been  gathered  by  intelligent  colored 
I  and  women  living  in  the  communities  covered.  These  investigators  were  not 
dered  by  obstacles  which  make  it  difficult  for  a  white  man  to  get  accurate  infor- 
;ion  of  the  family  life,  habits,  and  character  of  the  colored  people.  These  colored 
dstigators  can  not  be  charged  with  prejudice  and  designs  against  the  interests  of 
colored  people.  For  these  reasons  their  work  is  thought  to  be  more  than  usually 
irate  and  reliable. 

»eond.  Overcrowding  in  tenements  and  houses  oecnpied  by  colored  people  does 
exist  to  any  groat  extent,  and  is  less  than  was  supposed. 

bird.  In  comparison  with  white  women,  an  (»ccess  of  colored  women  support 
Ir  families  entirely,  or  contribute  to  the  family  support,  by  occupations  which 
s  them  much  of  their  time  from  home,  to  the  neglect  of  their  children, 
onrth.  Environment  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  are  not  chiefly  respou- 
e  for  the  excessive  mortality  among  colored  people. 
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Fifth.  Ignorance  and  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  are  responsible  for  a  kr^ 
proportion  of  this  excessive  mortality.  I 

Social  and  Physical  ProorbssJ 

The  stady  of  vital  statistics  is  one  of  the  most  important  sabjeots  that  em  tap^ 
the  attention.  The  death  rate,  taken  in  connection  with  the  birth  rate,  deleniaei 
the  natural  increase  or  decrease  of  popolation,  the  growth  or  decline  of  a  pe«K 
and  the  strength  of  nations.  Dr.  William  Farr.  late  registrar-eeneral  of  bcrtk 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  states  the  wnole  matter  in  &e  follovinir  Un- 
ffuage:  '^  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  death,  health,  and  energy  of  body  and  msi 
There  ie  a  relation  betwixt  death,  birth,  and  marriage.  There  is  a  ration  betvin 
death  and  national  primacy;  numbers  turn  the  tide  in  the  struggle  of  PopolitHB. 
and  the  most  mortal  die  ont.  There  is  a  relation  betwixt  the  S>rms  of  dettb  ad 
moral  excellence  or  infamy." 

It  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years  to  health  officers  and  students  of  vitil 
statistics  that  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  was  larger  tbaii  thatof  tbeviiite 
people:  that  the  colored  people  were  dying  in  larger  numbers  in  proportioB  te bi 
colored  population  than  the  white  people  were  in  proportion  to  the  white  iMpoli- 
tion.  Of  late  years  these  facts  have  become  known  to  most  intelligent  penoot,  si 
great  interest  attaches  to  the  degree  of  the  excess  of  the  colored  death  rateasdti 
the  causes  of  it. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Btltr 
more,  Md. ;  Charleston,  B.  C;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Bichmond,  Ya.  Eaeh  of  te 
cities  contains  a  large  colored  population,  surrounded  by  social,  economic,  and  am! 
conditions  such  as  exist  in  other  cities  where  colored  people  are  congregate  ia  r*- 
siderable  numbers,  if  Philadelphia  is  excepted.  The  cities  selected  are  ttoeltft 
thoroughly  representative  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  the  conditions  foond  to|n> 
vail  in  them  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  prevail  in  the  other  cities  having  a  lai? 
population  of  colored  people. 

The  average  annual  aeath  rate  per  1,000  of  the  living  population  in  these  ive  am 
for  the  fifteen  years  from  1881  to  1895  was  20.74  for  the  whites  and  38.13  foctk 
colored,  showing  a  percentage  of  excess  for  the  colored  of  73.8. 

The  average  annual  death  rate  per  1,000  by  race  for  each  of  the  five  cities  onda 
consideration  for  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  is  as  follows : 


City. 


Allan  t«(  1882-1806)...  . 
Baltimore  (1880-1894).. 
Ciiarleston  (1881-1894). 
Mempbia  ( 1882-1895) . . . 
Kichmond  (1881-1895)  . 


White  Colored. 


18.50  1 

54.71 

n 

20.00  1 

S2.71 

&: 

23.19 

44.06 

» 

80.58  I 

81.15 

El 

20.72 

38.02 

&i 

An  inspection  of  the  table  ^nst  given  shows  that  the  highest  death  rate  amonet^ 
colored  is  in  Charleston  (which  is  also  true  as  to  the  whites)  and  that  the  ]ow^ 
death  rate  among  the  colored  is  in  Mempliis,  the  lowest  among  the  whites  beisf  ^ 
Atlanta.  Comparing  the  white  and  colored  death  rates,  it  in  to  be  seen  thnt  t!^« 
greatoRt  excess  of  coiorod  over  white  is  in  Charleston,  where  it  reaches  90  pero^t 
the  excess  in  Atlanta  being  87.6  per  cent  and  that  in  Richmond  83.4  per  cent  TV 
least  excess  is  found  in  Memphis,  which  is  51.3  per  cent,  Baltimore  having  58.1  p«^ 
cent.  Tlieso  figures  seom  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that  the  worst  physical  coodJ- 
tions  among  the  colored  people  are  to  be  found  in  Charleston,  Atlanta,  and  K^a- 
mond  and  the  best  in  Memphis  and  Baltimore. 

Having  found  the  average  death  rates  of  the  two  races  in  these  five  cities  for  t^' 
past  fou^eu  or  fifteen  years,  and  having  compared  them  with  each  other  and  dri*^ 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  physical  conditions  of  the  colored  populatjons  id  tk 
cities  under  consideration,  it  will  conduce  to  a  better  understanding  and  a  fal''' 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  to  divide  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  which  xiJ* 
investigation  covers  into  three  periods  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  By  pniwtsi 
this  method  we  shall  be  able,  in  a  measure,  to  decide  whether  the  phvsical  ronditac 
of  the  colored  people  is  better  or  worse  in  1894  or  1895  than  in  1880  or  1881. 


» By  Mr.  L.  M.  Horshaw  (1886),  Wanhington,  V.  C. 
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First  period. 

Second  period. 

Third  period. 

City. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Per  cent 
excess  of 
colored. 

108.4 
59.9 
73.5 
G4.0 
79.9 

^"J  „^-. 

Per  cent 
excess  of 
colored. 

White. 

Col 
ored. 

Per  cent 
excess  of 
colored. 

inta 

18.22 
22.60 
25.40 
26.08 
22.42 

87.96 
36.15 
44.08 
43.01 
40.34 

19.25  ,     33.41  ;          73.5 
19,46  .    30.52            66.8 
22.  30       46.  74  i        109.  6 
21.49       29.35,          36.5 
21.37       38  83  i          «1  7 

18.03 
20.01 
21.88 
14.17 
18.42 

32.76 
31.47 
41.43 
21.11 
34.91 

81.6 

iraoro 

67  2 

89  3 

uphia 

48.9 

imond. ......... 

89  5 

he  tabular  statement  contaius,  in  addition  to  tho  average  annual  death  rate,  the 
r-entage  of  the  excess  of  the  colored  dejvth  rate.  Lest  the  percentages  of  excess 
lead  somebody,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  in  comparing  the  tliree  periods 
jr  merely  show  whether  or  not  tho  colored  death  rate  has  decreased  aa  rapidly  as 
white  death  rate,  and  not  the  actual  increase  or  decrease  of  the  colored  death 
t.  To  Illustrate:  Comparing  the  second  and  third  periods  in  Richmond,  it  is  to 
«en  that  the  percentage  of  excess  for  the  second  period  is  81.7  per  cent  and  for 
third  period  89.5  per  cent.  Without  looking  at  the  matter  carefully  the  conclu- 
I  is  likely  to  be  drawn  that  the  colored  death  rate  is  greater  for  the  third  period 
a  for  the  second,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  leas,  the  rates  being  38.83  ^  for  the 
md  and  34.91  for  the  third. 

n  inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in 
colored  death  rate  from  period  to  period  in  Atlanta,  Memphis,  and  Richmond. 

I  Atlanta  the  colored  death  rate  for  the  first  period  is  37.96,  for  the  second  33.41, 
for  tho  third  32.76;  in  Memphis  43.01  for  the  first  period,  29.35  for  the  second, 
21.11  for  the  third  and  in  Richmond  40.34  for  the  first  period,  38.83  for  the 

md,  and  34.91  for  the  third.  While  Baltimore  and  Charleston  do  not  show  the 
stunt  decrease  from  period  to  period  noted  in  the  other  cities,  they  do  show  a  lower 
th  rate  for  the  third  period  than  for  the  first,  the  death  rates  in  Baltimore  being 
5  for  the  first  period,  30.52  for  the  second,  and  31.47  for  the  third,  and  those  in 
rleaton  44.J»8  for  the  first  period,  46.74  for  the  second,  and  41.43  for  the  third, 
iiphis  shows  the  greatest  improvement,  the  average  death  rate  at  the  end  of  the 
d  i)eriod  being  50.9  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  Charleston 
(V8  the  leant  improvement^ — 6  per  cent.  In  Atlanta  the  improvement  is  13.9  per 
t,  in  Richmond  13.4  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  12.9  per  cent, 
f  the  five  cities  with  which  this  paper  deals  but  two  have  a  registration  of 
hs— Baltimore  and  Charleston.  Richmond  had  such  a  registration,  but  it  was 
ontiuued  some  years  ago.  The  registrations  of  Baltimore  and  Charleston  are 
littedly  incomplete.  No  view  of  the  vital  statistics  of  a  community  is  complete 
liout  a  knowledge  of  its  birth  rate.  The  birth  rate  is  closely  related  to  the  death 
t.  The  natural  increase  of  population  depends  upon  the  excess  of  the  birth  rate 
r  the  death  rate.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  know  what  the  birth  rate  of 
colored  population  in  the  five  cities  under  consideration  is.  Is  it  as  great  as 
death  rate?  Is  it  greater  than  the  death  rate?  These  questions  can  not  be 
Bvered  satisfactorily  because  the  health  reports  do  not  supply  the  information. 
United  States  census  of  1890  gives  the  colored  birth  rate  of  the  United  States 
19.07  per  1,000,  but  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  rec-ords  of  births  by 
municipal  and  State  authorities,  these  figures  are  not  reliable  and  are  probably 
h  too  small.  Four  European  countries  have  birth  rates  which  exceed  the 
red  death  rate  in  the  cities  that  we  have  under  consideration.  In  view  of  the 
1-known  fecundity  of  the  negro  race,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  his  birth  rate  is  cer- 
ly  as  high  as  that  of  tho  Italian,  the  German,  the  Austrian,  or  the  Hungarian, 
ills  is  so,  then  the  death  rate  in  these  cities  has  not  reached  the  point  where 
Illation  begins  to  decrease.  It  is  well-nigh  useless  to  pursue  this  branch  of  tho 
ect  further,  because  of  the  lack  of  data. 

aving  established  tho  fact  that  the  average  colored  death  rate  for  the  past  four- 
or  fifteen  years  in  the  five  cities  is  73.8  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  white  death 
in  the  same  cities  for  the  same  period,  and  having  shown,  by  dividing  these 
'8  into  three  equal  periods  and  comparing  the  rates  of  previous  with  succeeding 
ods,  that  the  colored  death  rate  shows  an  improvement  over  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
uns  to  set  forth  the  causes  of  this  excessive  mortality, 
le  principal  causes  of  the  excessive  moi"tality  of  the  colored  people  are  the  same 

II  the  cities,  therefore  it  will  serve  our  purpose  to  know  the  average  death  rate 
be  three  cities,  Charleston^  Memphis,  and  Richmond,  combined,  for  a  period  of 


be  death  rate  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  1,000.  The  phrase  '*rate  of  38.83 "means  that 
>  -^^ere  thirty-eight  and  eighty-three  one-hundredtha  deaths  per  1,000  of  population.  For  brevity, 
rords  *'peT  thousand  "  are  omitted. 
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fifteen  years  for  certain  classeB  of  diaeases,  and  to  givo  in  fall  the  BaaM  iaets  r. ' 
ceming  Atlanta.  The  table  which,  follows  shows  for  Charlestoii,  Mempluiitj 
Biohmond,  combined,  the  arerage  death  rate  per  10,000  by  specified  caam  k* 
periodof  fifteen  yeora,  from  1881  to  1895:    ^ 


Disoase. 


Consnmpiion  and  pnenmoniA 

Typhoidf,  malarial,  and  scarlot  fovers,  diarrhea  and  diphtheria 

Cholera  infantum,  convnlsions,  and  still-hom 

Scrofula  and  syphilis 


•  These  death  ratea  for  speciiied  cauaee  are  per  lOt.000. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  table  above  that  for  all  classes  of  diseases  the  eolsm 
death  rate  exceeds  the  white.  The  greatest  excess  is  found  luider  seiofeU  »^ 
syphilis,  where  it  is  482.7  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  white  death  rata.  Tkft  Bm 
greatest  excess  is  duo  to  in&n tile  diseases— cholera  infantum,  convnlaioaSyaBdi^ 
bom — ^e  excess  being  165.1  "per  cent.  The  third  greatest  exeeos  is  doe  tops'jw- 
nary  diseases^  and  is  seen  to  be  130.4  per  cent.  We  see  also  that  i^ae  least  dii^tr 
between  the  white  and  the  colored  death  rate  is  found  under  the  group  of  daeus 
most  affected  by  environment,  including  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  and  d^therli 
where  the  excess  is  only  30  per  cent.  As  to  syphilis  and  serofola^  it  is  to  be  obttr^ 
that  the  number  of  deaths  is  smalL  The  white  death  rate  during  fifleea  yesnQ 
Charleston,  Memphis,  and  Richmond  has  been  less  than  1  per  10,000  of  the p«fi^ 
lation,  while  the  colored  was  somewhat  less  than  5.  The  per  cent  of  the  acm 
of  the  colored  over  the  white  is,  however,  startling,  and  forniahes  much  fosd  te 
reflection  as  to  the  monils  of  the  colored  people. 

The  two  principal  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  colored  people  anp*^ 
monary  diseases— consumption  and  pneumonia — and  infant  n»ortalit^.  The  excei 
sive  prevalence  of  consumption  and  pneumonia  among  colored  people  ts  bronghif^ 
very  plainly  in  the  foregoing  table,  where  the  excess  in  these  cities  is  shown  te^ 
130.4  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  containing  the  total  average  annual  nnmln^  of  desUu  ad 
the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of  age,  with  dis^ 
tion  of  race,  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  the  infant  mortality  among  eoM 
people : 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


Period. 

Average  annnal 
ntunber  of  deaths. 

Average  annnal  nnmber  of  deadi 
ii2i4er  5  yeara  of  age. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Perc«it{p«-j 
ofwluie.|ere^ 

18fl2-1885 

470 
044 
804 

751 

845 

1,086 

172 
224 
257 

313 

348 
^6 

38.T           ^ 

1886-1890 

S4.7            «1 

1891-1895 

Sl.tl         1 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


1885-1888 

525  i 
529 

1,394 
1.31C 

141 

558 
518 

«LS! 

S&4; 

tfi 

1890-1894 

x\ 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


678 

742 
741 

180 
145 

232 

1 
SC5 

619 

S3.4 

188C-1890 
1891-1805 


There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  child  life  among  both  races,  not  only  in  the  dtM 
under  consideration,  but  in  all  cities.  But  from  the  data  at  hand  tht  conrfssiflS>j 
justified  that  the  mortality  among  colored  children  is  not  alarmingly  in  exc««^ 
the  mortality  among  white  children,  unless  it  be  for  children  under  2  years  of  «• 
The  figures  which  we  have  presented  on  this  subject  show  that  the  moiialityi 
children  of  both  races  has  decreased  constantly  since  1881  in  Atlanta,  <^  ' 
and  Memphis. 
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^f  the  diseases  which  are  exeeesively  prevalent  among  colored  people  the  most 
)ortant,  and  the  one  which  should  be  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  aklarm,  is  con- 
option.  We  have  seen  already  that  consumption  and  pneumonia  are  among  the 
ises  of  excessive  mortality  of  the  colored  people,  the  excess  per  cent  of  Charleston, 
mphis,  and  Richmond  being  130.4. 

he  table  following  shows  the  rate  per  10,000  of  deaths  from  consnmptioD  in  all 
cities  investigated : 

ATLANTA,  QA. 


Period. 


-1885 
-1880 
-1895 


Per  cent 
exooas  of 
colored. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


58.65 
55.42 
46.32 
40.41 


128.05 
149. 30 
131.60 
145.82 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


-1884 
-1889 
-1894 


72.20 
68.08 
57.66 


162.35 
239.55 
225.58 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


-1886  

34.25 
24.29 
15.90 

65.35 
50.30 
37.78 

90  80 

-1880  

107.08 

-1895  

137.61 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

-1885 

25.57 
21.27 
18.54 

54.93 
41.63 
34.74 

114.82 

-1890 

96.72 

-1895  

87  38 

t  is  to  bo  seen  that  in  all  of  the  cities  the  death  rate  for  consumption  is  high 
)ng  the  colored  people,  the  lowest  rate  being  34.74  per  10,000,  in  Bichmoud,  and 
highest  72.20,  in  Charleston.  The  greatest  disparity  between  the  white  and  the 
)rea  death  rate  for  this  cause  is  also  in  Charleston,  where  the  excess  per  cent  of 
colored  is  as  high  as  239.5.  The  important  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
death  rate  from  this  cause  has  constantly  decreased  in  all  the  cities  except 
irleston^  and  in  Charleston  the  death  rate  for  the  period  1890-189-1  is  lower  than 
the  period  1881-1884.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  great  concern  and  anxiety  as 
he  excessive  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  the  colored  people.  Unless  checked 
i  reduced  to  a  normal  state,  it  may  in  the  course  of  years  be  a  deciding  factor  in 
nltimate  fate  of  the  race.  The  prevalence  of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases — 
sumption,  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  leprosy— has  caused  the  weaker  races  of  the 
bh  to  succumb  before  the  rising  tide  of  the  Christian  civilization.  The  Carib  of 
West  Indies,  the  noble  red  man  of  these  shores,  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
^nds,  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  have  all  disappeared  or 
n  ^eatly  reduced  in  numbers  as  the  result  of  the  ravages,  of  these  diseases.  It 
uld  be  an  object  of  first  importance,  then,  to  get  control  of  these  diseases  before 
y  reach  the  point  where  control  is  impossible. 

b  will  be  of  iliterest  to  know  somewhat  in  detail  the  physical  condition  of  the 
ulation  in  Atlanta  for  the  fourteen  years  from  1882  to  1895,  and  the  tables  which 
ow  set  forth  quite  fully  this  fact. 
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Death  rate  per  1^000,  Atlanta^  &a. 


P6ri0d. 

^Wl&ite. 

Ookvad.    mami 

Ig8«>_igg5              .   _ 

18.21 
1».25 
1&03 

37.96            '* 

1886-1890    

23.41 

1891-1895  

12.71              •! 

It  is  seen  tbat  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  population,  thoagh  greatly  in  emw 
that  of  the  white,  has  constantly  decreased,  the  average  death  rate  per  1.000  jbrd 
first  periml  bein^  37.96,  for  the  second  33.41,  and  for  the  third  32.76.  BelatiTelT, 
compared  with  the  whites,  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  shows  much  improTee« 
Though  the  percentage  of  excess  of  colored  for  the  third  period  is  greater  tfaiQ  tb 
for  the  second,  the  percentage  for  both  of  these  periods  shows  a  marked  deem 
from  that  of  the  first  period. 

The  following  tables  show  for  three  periods,  1882  to  1885, 1886  to  1890,  ud  l»li 
1895,  the  average  annual  death  rate  per  10,000,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  specified  catMi: 

CONSUMPTION  AND  PNEUMONIA. 


Period.                                                          White. 

Colored. '  cwr*' 

1882-1885    

27.43 
80.13 
28.48  1 

76.89  '          1^ 

1886-1890  

72. 14  j           I' 

1891-1895  

76. 75  i           t* 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM  AND  STILLBIRTHS. 

1886-1890  

26.78 
24.90 

A.ND  DIPI 

56.00             1^ 

1891   1895  

S3. 86             ^ 

TYPHOID, 

SCARLET,  AND  MALARIAL  FEVERS.  . 

ITHERIA. 

1882-1885 
1886-1890 
18yi-1895 


1L58 
14.58 
10.72  1 


10.31  i 
17.17; 
12.48 


OTHER  CAUSES. 


1882-1885  

a  143. 15 
121.05  , 
116.15  1 

a383.44 
188.97 
18&.5e 

<i 

188G-1890  

S 

1891-1895  

9 

a  Including  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  and  stiUbirtha. 

It  is  observed  that  in  all  these  groups  of  causes  the  colored  death  rate  bv  i 
creased  from  period  to  period,  except  for  consumption  and  pneumonia,  whert  t 
death  rate  for  the  period  1891-1895  is  greater  than  for  the  period  1886-1890,  tios* 
slightly  less  than  for  the  period  1882-1885. 

The  statistics  present'ea  in  the  various  tables  which  this  paper  contains,  Tir'^ 
candidly  and  dispassionately,  show  results  favorable  to  the  physical  improrrBrf 
of  the  colored  race.  If  the  mortality  rate  had  remained  stationary  for  a  peri<^ ' 
fifteen  years,  it  would  have  been  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  physical  strenftii  * ' 
endnranre  of  the  race.  But  we  have  shown  that  the  rate  has  decreased  in  i^* 
period,  and  that,  too,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  face  of  hard,  exacting,  and  o|i>'^ 
sive  social  and  economic  conditions.  When  all  of  the  facts  in  the  colored  maaif*;' 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  death  rate  is  as  hi|rb^' 
is,  but  that  it  is  not  even  higher.  The  history  of  weak  and  inferior  raoes  shoin  v^ 
they  begin  to  decrease  in  number  after  one  generation's  contact  with  Anglo^' 
civilization.  The  native  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  hundred  yetn** 
was  estimated  to  be  100,000.  The  latest  census  taken  on  the  islands  shows  the  d»b^ 
population  to  be  35,000.  We  do  not  witness  this  decay  and  decrease  in  numben^ 
tne  colored  race  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

in  studying  any  phase  of  negro  life  in  the  United  States,  the  fact  must  be  Vi 
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Qstantly  in  view  that  the  negro  has  been  subjected  to  degrading  and  blasting 

kvery  for  more  than  two  centuries.    W  hile  slavery  did  its  victims  a  great  wrong 

depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  it  did  them  a  greater  wrong  in  denying 

9m  opportunities  for  moral  and  mental  improvement.     Those  who  sit  in  judgme  t 

on  the  negro  and  study  his  frailties . and  shortcomings  must  not  forget  these 

dvions  conditions. 

To  recapitulate,  it  has  been  shown — 

Pirst.  That  the  colored  death  rate  exceeds  the  white,  the  excess  averaging  for  five 

ies,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  73.8  per  ^ent. 

^cond.  That  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  population  in  five  cities  is  lower  for  the 

riod  1890-1895  than  for  the  period  1881-1885. 

Third,  That  the  principal  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  colored 

ople  of  five  cities  are  pulmonary  diseases  and  infant  mortality. 

Pourth.  That  the  least  disparity  between  the  white  and  colored  death  rates  is  for 

980  diseases  due  to  unwholesome  sanitary  conditions—  typhoid,  malarial  and  scfir- 

;  fevers,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhea. 

Phis  last  fact,  that  the  excessive  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  does  not  arise 

»m  diseases  due  to  environment,  is  of  vast  importance.     If  poor  houses,  unhealthy 

;alities,  bad  sewerage,  and  defective  plumbing  were  responsible  for  their  high 

ath  rate,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  reducing  the  death  rate  until  either  the  col- 

?d  people  became  wealthy,  or  philanthropic  persons  erected  sanitary  houses,  or 

inicipalities  made  appropriations  to  remove  these  conditions.     But  since  the 

cessive  death  rate  is  not  due  to  these  causes,  there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  it 

ly  be  redi^ced  without  regard  to  the  present  economic  conditions  of  the  colored 

ople. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Race.' 

*  •  *  If  the  colored  people  in  our  larger  towns  are  bent  upon  living  near  the 
nter  of  the  city,  they  can  not  rent  or  buy  property,  except  in  the  less  desirable  or 
»andoned  parts.  But  it  is  not  necessity,  it  is  only  convenience  that  leads  them  to 
re  over  stables,  in  dark,  damp  cellars,  and  on  back  alleys  in  the  midst  of  stench 
id  putrefaction.  They  can,  if  they  would,  go  to  the  suburbs,  where  they  can  get 
itter  accommodations  for  less  money.  I  have  been  in  families  in  Nashville  ranging 
om  seven  to  ten  living  ou  a  back  alley  with  a  rivulet  of  tilth  running  before  the 
>or  of  the  oue  room  in  which  they  bathed  and  ate  and  slept  and  died.  Two  miles 
rthcr  out  all  of  these  families  might  have  secured  for  the  same  money  shanties  of 
fo  and  three  rooms,  with  purer  air  and  water,  and  had  a  garden  spot  besides.  Among 
e  colored  people  convenience  to  the  heart  of  the  city  often  overrides  considerations 
'  health,  and  that  the  white  people  offer  them  hotbeds  of  disease  for  homes  is  no 
:cuse  for  their  taking  them.  It  is  better  to  live  in  the  suburbs  than  to  die  in  the 
ty.  The  negro  is  induced,  but  not  forced,  to  accept  the  bad  accommodations  of 
>wn-town  life.  Apart  from  this  apparent  exception  in  the  matter  of  rented  houses, 
>  race  discrimination  affects  in  the  least  the  negro's  physical  condition;  and  it  is 
•r  this  very  reasou  that  I  am  hopeful  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  vital  statistics 
'  our  people.  If  the  large  death  rate,  the  small  birth  rate,  the  susceptibility  to 
iseaae,  and  the  low  vitality  of  the  race  were  due  to  causes  outside  of  our  control,  I 
mid  see  nothing  before  us  but  the  " blackness  of  darkness  forever;''  but  because 
le  colored  people  themselves  are  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  it  is  to  be 
cpected  that  time  and  education  will  correct  it. 

The  conclusions  which  I  shall  draw  in  this  paper  are  based  largely  upon  my  study 
■  the  problem  in  Nashville. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  excess  of  colored  deaths  over  white  is  due  almost 
itirely  to  constitutional  diseases  and  infant  mortality.  According  to  health  statis- 
08,  the  constitutional  diseases  which  are  mainly  responsible  for  our  large  death 
ite  are  pulmonary  consumption,  scrofula,  and  syphilis,  all  of  which  are  alike  in 
Bing  tuberculous.'  A  large  number  of  the  colored  convicts  in  our  State  prison  at 
ashville  are  consumptives  or  syphilitics.  Out  of  92  deaths  in  a  certain  territory  11 
aahville,  19  deaths,  or  over  20  per  cent,  were  due  to  consumption.  The  other  73 
eaths  were  due  to  thirty-five  different  causes.  In  the  recent  Atlanta  investiga- 
on,  according  to  the  mortality  report  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  consumption  was  the 
iuse  of  15  per  cent  of  the  deaths. 

Deaths  from  oonaumplion  in  Nashville  for  the  peHod  189S-1895. 


Kace. 


1803.    1894.    1895. 


rhit« 124  I      91         82 

olored I    177  I     159  !    218 


Kemarks. 


A  redaction  of  nearly  34  per  cent. 
An  increase  of  over  23  per  cent. 


>By  Prof.  Eugene  Harris,  Fisk  Dniversity,  Nashville,  Tenn.     r^^^^T^ 
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Alarming  as  are  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table,  they  are  not  fb/t  vi-'* 
truth.  They  woald  bo  occasion  for  smons  concern  if  the  races  werv  nuMfkt. 
eooaly  but  when  we  remember  that  the  colored  people  of  Naahville  are  o^ti» 
firtha  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  it  is  all  the  more  startling.  For  the  year  IW^vk 
82  white  deaths  from  consumption  occurred  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  there  oeghit 
have  been  only  49  colored,  whereas  there  really  were  218,  or  nearly  four  md  oae>kL 
times  as  mauy  as  there  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  an  occasion  of  serious  alara  ^^ 
37  per  cent  of  the  whole  people  are  responsible  for  72  i>er  cent  of  the  deatkt  im 
consumption.  « 

Deaths  among  colored  people  from  pulmonary  diseases  seem  to  be  on  the  iDcrafe* 
thronghont  the  South.  During  the  period  1882-1885,  the  exoees  of  colored  de^r^ 
from  consumption  for  the  city  of  Memphis  was  90.80  per  cent.  For  the  peried  Wl 
1895,  the  excess  had  arisen  to  over  137  per  cent.  For  the  period  of  1&&-18BQ.  t: 
excess  of  colored  deaths  from  consumption  and  pneumonia  for  the  city  of  AUol: 
was  139  per  cent.    For  the  period  1891-1895.  it  had  arisen  to  nearly  166  per  cest 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  pulmonary  consumption  is  the  "dflstiinii^ 
angel''  among  us,  and  yet  I  am  told  that  before  the  war  this  dread  disease  nnr 
tuaUy  unknown  among  the  slaves.  Fortnnately,  Charleston,  S.  C,  kept  eves  bi^ 
the  war.  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  colored  people,  and,  consequently,  vein 
able  to  ascertain  with  some  accuracy  how  their  death  rate  from  cxmsnmptioo  ^ekp 
the  war  compares  with  their  death  rate  afterwards.  What  are  the  facts  in  tiie  cx«<:  ■ 
From  1822  to  1848  the  colored  death  rate  from  consumption  was  a  tnfle  len  tka 
the  white.  Since  1865  it  has  been  considerably  greater,  and  is  still  iocrsafi^ 
According  to  F.  L.  Hoffman,  the  white  mortality  6om  that  cause  has  decreased  son 
the  war  134  per  100,000.    The  colored  mortality  has  increased  over  234  per  lOQ,fti^ 

The  question  arises,  How  do  we  account  for  this  chan^t  Is  it  because  the  aen 
is  inherently  more  susceptible  to  pulmonary  diseases,  or  is  it  because  of  his  chxav^ 
environment — his  different  social  conditions  f  If  his  tendency  to  consnmptioa isos 
to  his  inherent  susceptibility,  what  was  it  that  held  it  in  check  until  after  tiie  m* 
It  seems  that  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the  coDditaoi 
which  have  arisen  since  emancipation.  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  claims  that  tbeBefn'^ 
lungs  weigh  4  ounces  less  than  a  white  man's,  and  that  though  his  nonnal  cm 
measure  is  greater,  his  lung  capacity  is  less;  and  that  here  we  nave  a  cause  for tk 
negro's  tendency  to  consumption  which  no  environment,  however  favorable,  cu 
affect.  Even  if  this  be  a  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  began  to  operate  as  a  cms 
of  consumption  only  Binoe  the  war. 

Let  us  turn  for  the  present  to  another  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  amoBir  a 
namely,  the  increased  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  venereal  diseases.  For  the  per^ 
1882-1885  the  colored  death  rate  in  Memphis  from  scrofula  and  syphilis  was  905.8  pff 
cent  in  excess  of  that  among  the  whites,  but  from  1891  down  to  the  present  time  t^ 
excess  has  been  298  per  cent.  For  the  period  1893-1895  there  were  in  the  citrw 
Nashville  8  white  deaths  from  scrofula  and  syphilis  and  %  colored.  In  proportioc^ 
the  population,  there  ought  to  have  been  only  5.  Of  course  allowance  must  be  m^^ 
for  toe  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  scandal  and  disgrace,  white  physicians  are  rtiat 
tant  to  report  white  deaths  from  these  causes,  whereas  such  motives  rarely,  if  «^ 
influence  them  in  reporting  colored  deaths. 

According  to  the  May  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  out  of  1,090  colossi 
people  canvassed  this  year  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  18  were  suffering  from  serofiA 
and  syphilis.  One  whoso  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  matter  has  no  vmof- 
tion  of  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  among  the  ne^^roes  of  Nashville.  I  ^^ 
looked  for  it  in  both  races  as  I  have  walked  the  streets  of  my  city,  and  to  comete^ 
the  loathsome  disease  in  the  colored  passers-by  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  W 
state  of  affairs  can  be  accounted  for  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  probably  no  city* 
this  country  where  prostitution  among  colored  people  is  more  rampant  and  br^ 
and  whore  abandoned  colored  women  are  more  numerous  or  more  public  in  tbtf 
shameful  traffic. 

In  the  families  canvassed  by  me  this  year,  among  50  sufferers  fh>m  rheumstis**' 
were  so  badly  crippled  as  to  be  bedridden  invalids.  When  we  consider  the  ftct^<^ 
some  forms  of  rheumatism  are  syphilitic  in  their  origin,  and  that  in  these  same  ^ 
lies  there  were  18  suffering  from  scrofula  and  syphilis,  it  would  appear  that  ventf* 
poisoning  was  responsible  for  a  considerable  share  of  the  rheumatism. 

There  is  one  obstacle  to  the  race's  reproducing  itself  that  has  some  connection  tA 
venereal  diseases,  and  hence  I  speak  of  it  now.  I  refer  to  the  enormous  amoant* 
stillbirths  and  infant  mortality  prevalent  everywhere  among  colored  peopK  P* 
the  period  of  1893-1895,  the  still  and  the  premature  births  in  the  city  of  Nish™ 
were  272  for  the  white  and  385  for  the  colored:  or,  in  proportion  to  the  popiil»c<it 
two  and  one-third  times  as  many  as  there  ougnt  to  have  been.  This  relative  ^ 
of  affairs  obtains  in  Memphis  and  Atlanta,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  "^ 

>  See  Race  TraiU  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro,  by  F.  L.  HoffinaD.— Ed. 
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rom  the  liealth  reports  of  all  oar  large  Southern  cities  we  learn  that  a  considerahle 
Donnt  of  our  infant  mortality  is  dne  to  inanition,  infantile  debility,  and  infantile 
arasmus.  Now,  what  is  the  case  in  regard  to  these  diseases  t  The  fact  is  that  they 
-e  not  diseases  at  all,  hut  merely  the  names  of  symptoms  due  to  enfeebled  constitu- 
ons  and  congenital  diseases,  inherited  from  parents  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
xual  immorality  and  debauchery.  Translated  into  common  speech,  they  are  noth- 
g  more  than  infant  starvation,  infant  weakness,  and  infant  wasting  away,  the  cause 
'  which  is  that  the  infants'  parents  before  them  have  not  given  them  a  fighting 
lanco  for  life.    According  to  Hoffman,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  negro  children  bom 

Richmond,  Va.,  die  before  they  are  1  year  old. 

The  number  of  still  and  premature  births  among  ns  is  a  matter  of  great  alarm,  not 
ily  because  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  numerical  increase  of  the  race,  but 
icause  it  involves  the  fecundity,  the  health,  and  even  the  moral  character  of  large 
imbers  of  our  women.  The  support  of  the  family  often  falls  very  heavily  upou  our 
>or  washerwomen ;  and  since  they  find  it  hard  to  get  the  husks  to  feed  and  tne  rags 
)  clothe  their  already  large  number  of  little  folks,  living  in  one  room  like  stock, 
kther  than  to  add  to  their  burden  they  resort  to  crime.  An  ofiQcial  on  the  Nashville 
>ard  of  health,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  a  drug  store,  tells  me  that  he  is  astonished 
;  the  nnmber  of  colored  women  who  apply  at  nis  store  for  drugs  with  a  criminal 
irpose  in  view. 

The  sixteen  Atlanta  groups  in  the  recent  investigation  showed  that  the  female 
sads  of  families  are  considerably  in  excess  of  tbe  male,  and  out  of  324  families  31 
ere  wholly  supported  by  the  mother,  and  205  were  supported  by  the  mother  alto- 
5ther  or  in  part.  In  such  social  conditions  as  these,  where  the  burden  of  bread 
inning  is  borne  largely,  and  often  altogether,  by  the  mother  of  the  household,  it 

not  surprising  that  poor  laboring  women,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  ruinous  effect.s 
pon  botn  health  and  character,  should  resort  to  prenatal  infanticide. 
The  average  family  for  the  eighteen  cities  covered  by  our  recent  investigation 
ambers  only  4.1,  which  means  that  in  these  eighteen  cities  the  race  is  doing  barely 
lore  than  reproducing  itself.  The  large  colored  families  of  a  few  decades  ago  are 
scorning  more  and  more  scarce.  I  know  a  grandmother  who  was  the  proud  mother 
f  over  a  dozen  children;  the  danghter  oould  boast  of  nine:  and  not  one  of  several 
randdanghters,  though  married  j^r  a  nnmber  of  years,  is  the  mother  of  more  than 
ne  chUd.  This  family  is  but  an  illnstration  ot  many  others  just  like  it.  Such 
Msts  go  to  show  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  the  "prolific  animal "  that  he  once  was 
jrmed.  The  race,  like  the  women  of  wnom  Paul  once  wrote  to  Timothy,  must  be 
saved  through  childbearlng." 

I  take  it  that  the  excess  of  infant  mortality  from  cholera  infantum  and  convul- 
ions  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  negro  mothers  do  not  know  so  well  how  to 
.*ed  and  care  for  their  offspring.  They  need  instruction  in  infant  dietetics  and 
aby  culture. 

1  have  now  covered  the  ground  to  which  onr  excessive  death  rate  is  mainly  due, 
amely,  pulmonary  diseases,  especially  consumption  and  pneumonia,  scrofula,  vene- 
eal  diseases,  and  infant  mortality.  If  we  eliminate  these  diseases,  our  excessive 
eath  rato  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  What  is  there  in  the  negro's  social  condition  that  is  responsi- 
lo  for  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases,  and  the  consequent  mortality  t  In  the  first 
lace,  then,  be  it  known  by  all  men  that  we  to-day  in  thjs  conference  assembled  are 
ot  the  enemies  of  our  people  because  we  tell  them  the  truth.  We  shall  know  the 
rath,  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free,  not  only  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  but  from 
icious  social  conditions  and  consequent  physical  death-  Sanitary  regulations  and 
he  social  reconstruction  of  Israel  Ibrmed  a  large  part  of  Muses'  religious  duty,  and 
rhy  may  it  not  of  ours? 

While  I  do  not  depreciate  sanitary  regulations  and  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws, 
am  convinced  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  negro's  phys- 
sal  condition  is  a  higher  social  morality.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  poverty  or  his 
elation  to  the  white  people  presents  any  real  impediment  to  his  health  and  physical 
evelopment.  Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  it,  it  is  well  known  that  the  poor 
laboring  classes  often  enjoy  better  health,  are  freer  from  disease,  have  larger  fami- 
ies,  and  live  longer  lives  than  the  rich. 

I  am  convinced  that  for  the  causes  of  the  black  man's  low  vitality,  his  suscepti- 
'ility  to  disease,  and  his  enormous  death  rate  we  must  look  to  those  social  condi- 
ions  which  he  creates  for  himself.  What  are  theyf  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
ocial  causes  of  our  excessive  infant  mortality,  namely,  the  frequency  with  which 
he  partial  or  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  household  devolves  upon  the  mother ; 
nd  especially  the  impaired  chance  for  life  which  a  'lebauched  and  immoral  parent- 
^e  bequeaths  to  childhood.  The  infants  in  their  graves  will  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  this  evil  and  adulterous  generation  and  condemn  it. 

The  constitutional  diseases  which  are  responsible  for  our  unusual  mortality  are 
^ften  traceable  to  enfeebled  constitutions  broken  down  by  sexual  immoralities. 
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This  16  frequently  the  sonrce  of  even  pnlmonary  coDsamptioa,   nrhieh  dintu  i 
to-day  the  black  man's  scoarge. 

According  to  HoffmaD,  over  25  per  cent  of  the  negro  children  bom  in  WmIiib^ 
City  are  admittedly  illegitimate.  According  to  a  writer  quoted  in  Blj^k  Aiaen^ 
**m  one  county  of  Mississippi  there  were  during  twelve  months  900  mur^ 
licenses  taken  out  in  the  county  clerk's  office  for  white  people.  Accordin/^  to  a- 
proportion  of  population  there  should  have  been  in  the  same  time  1,200  ornta^i'^ 
negroes.  There  were  actually  taken  ont  by  colored  people  just  3.  *'  James  Auih  : 
Froude  asserts  that  70  per  cent  of  the  uegroes  in  the  Woj^t  Indies  are  bom  ib  i!  - 
gitimacy.  Mr.  Smeeton  claims  that  ''in  spito  of  the  increase  of  edacatioi  th-T- 
has  been  no  decrease  of  this  social  cancer."  My  attention  has  been  eaJIcd  tk 
resort  in  Nashville,  within  less  than  two  blocks  of  the  public  8<iaare,  wberea  ii*:- 
number  of  abandoned  women  and  profligate  men  often  couCTe^ate  in  the  uri-r 
ground  basement,  which  is  lighted  and  ventilated  only  through  the  pa?ciB^i 
grating;  and  there  in  debauchery  and  carousal  they  make  the  ni>;ht  hideous  iz- 
almost  morning.  What  are  they  sowing  but  disease,  and  what  can  they  reap  l*!: 
death  f 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  moral  laxity  which  exists  among  us  to*day  arose  o-.t 
of  slavery.  It  is  due  to  a  system  which  whipped  women,  which  dispensed  ti*^ 
the  institutiou  of  marriage,  which  separateo  wives  from  their  hosbaadi  t^^ 
assigned  them  to  other  men,  which  ruthlessly  destroyed  female  virtue,  and  wki-i 
made  helpless  women  the  abject  tools  of  their  masters.  Thi^  is  the  correct  expliur 
tion  of  our  social  status  to-day,  but  to  explain  it  is  not  to  excuse  it.  It  is  do  losr^ 
our  misfortune,  as  it  was  before  the  war;  it  is  our  sin,  the  wages  of  which  it  f-: 
excessive  number  of  deaths.  Always  and  everywhere,  moral  It*  prosy  means  phyw** 
death.  Wherever  the  colored  people  are  guilty  of  the  immoralities  of  whioi  Jabv 
Anthony  Froude  and  W.*L.  Clowes  of  the  London  Times  accuse  them,  if  they  cct 
tinue  in  them  they  will  be  destroyed  by  them,  root  and  branch.  Rome  was  deetroy^ 
because  the  Kmpire  had  no  motners,  and  Babylon  was  blotted  out  because  shewn 
the  '*  mother  of  harlots." 

A  few  years  ago  I  said,  m  a  sermon  at  Fisk  University^  that  wherever  the  Ai|:  - 
Saxon  comes  into  contact  with  an  inferior  race  the  inferior  race  inTariablv  g(K«  i« 
the  wall.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  humanitarian  and  phibv 
thropic  efforts,  the  printing  press,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  electric  motor  in  tM 
hancfs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  exterminating  the  inferior  races  more  rapidlj  u^ 
more  surely  than  shot  and  shell  and  bayonet.  I  mentioned  a  number  of  raceatbii 
have  perished,  not  because  of  destructive  wars  and  pestilence,  but  because  tb-: 
were  unable  to  live  in  the  environment  of  a  nineteentn  century  civilisation;  rs-^ 
whose  destruction  was  not  due  to  a  persecution  that  came  to  them  from  with*  t 
but  to  a  lack  of  moral  stamina  within;  races  that  perished  in  spite  of  the  haou:^' 
tarian  and  philanthropic  efforts  that  were  put  forth  to  save  them. 

To  that  utterance  let  me  now  add  this  thought :  That  where  shot  aud  shell  &  :' 
bayonet  and  the  printing  press  and  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  motor  hi^ 
slain  their  thousands,  licentious  men,  unchaste  women,  and  impure  homes  hare  sa: 
their  tens  of  thousands;  and  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  when  I  *>.' 
that  if  the  charges  of  sexual  immoralities  brought  against  us  are  true,  unless  ih-"^ 
be  wrought  a  social  revolution  amon^  us  the  handwriting  of  our  destruction  ru. 
now  ma^  be  seen  on  the  wall.  The  history  of  nations  teaches  us  that  neither  n: 
nor  famine  nor  pestilence  exterminates  them  so  completely  and  rapidly  as  do  sexc^ 
vices. 

If  the  cause  of  our  excessive  death  rate  be,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  moral  VAths 
than  sanitary,  then  this  fact  ought  to  appear  not  only  in  our  vital,  but  in  ourcria 
inal  statistics  as  well.  Professor  Starr,  of  Chicago  University,  claims  that  in  U' 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  little  opportunity  to  assert  that  the  court*  «ff 
prejudiced  against  colored  criminals,  though  the  negroes  form  only  2  per  centof  t:« 
population,  yet  they  furnish  16  per  cent  of  the  male  prisoners  and  34  per  cent  of  :i!« 
female.  The  race  has  such  great  privileges  in  Chicago  and  it  is  dealt  with  so  fvii; 
and  justly  that  the  colored  people  themselves  have  denominated  it  the  '*KegT(«* 
Heaven;"  and  yet,  according  u> Professor  Starr,  while  the  uegroes  form  only  Up* 
cent  of  the  population  of  Chicago  they  furnish  10  per  cent  of  the  arrests.  I  *= 
convinced  that  the  immorality  which  accounts  for  these  criminal  conditions  is  a> 
responsible  for  the  rfvie's  physical  status;  and  if  we  are  to  strike  at  the  root  of^* 
matter,  it  will  not  be  at  sanitary  reguiationsi  but  at  social  reoonatruotion  and  r 
regeneration. 
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Calhoun 

HunUvilte 

KowAliga 

Marion 

Moutgumery.... 


C    Nuriual . 


Sclma 

do 

Talladega  .. 

Tro3' 

TuHcaloosa  . 
do 

Taskogoo... 


-i  ;. 


I  ARKANSAS. 

14:  Arkadclphia.. 


15 

17! 
IK 
19 
20 

21; 


....do 

Little  Kock. 

....do 

...do 

Mngnolia  . .. 
IMiir  llhiff.. 
SuutliLuud  .. 


Calhonn  Colored  School  ....  I 
Central  Alaboma  Academy  *  : 

Kowalig.i  iDMtttiito ' 

Lincoln  XomiK't  School ] 

Slate    Normal    School   for 

Colorwl  Stadcnta.*  I 

Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Collcgo.  I 

Bnrrell  Academy 

.Mabama  liaptiai  rnivcrslty ' 

Talladega  CoUcgo ! 

Troy  Industrial  Academy .. 

Oak  City  Academy 

Stillman  Iiintitate 

Tuakcgee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 


Arkadclphia  Baptist  Acad- 
emy. 

Shorter  Unlvomity » 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  . . 

Philander  Smith  College  ... 

Union  High  School* 

(*olnmbi.i  High  School 

Branch  Normal  College 

Southland  College  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 


DELAWARE. 


Dover I  Sta^   College  for   Colored 

I  Students. 

DIST.  or  COLUMBIA. 


23,  Washington '  High  School 

24 do Howard  University. 

do I  Normal  School 

do '  Way  laud  Seminary.. 


25 


FLORIDA. 


27  Fcmandina.. 

28  Jacksonville. 
29 do  . 

30 
31 


Live  Oak 

Ocola 

Orange  Park. 

33    TaUahasKt^e.. 


I 


Graded  School  No.  1 , 

Cookmnu  Institute  a 

iMlwarfl  Walters  College  a. . 

Florida  Institute  * 

Emerson  Home 

Normal  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

Stat<>  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 


3^, 

a:) 

3C; 

37 
38 
39i 
40j 

4l! 
42 

J 

44 

451 


Athens I  Jemal  Academy.. 

do I  Knox  Institute  . 


do. 

Atlanta.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Augusta. 

do..., 

do.... 

College.., 


West  Broad  Street  School  . . 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary.. 

Atlanta  Unlversitv 

Morris  Brown  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

Storrs  School* 

Haines  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

The  Paine  Institute 

Walker  Baptist  Institute. . . 
Georgia     SUte    Industrial 
I      CoUege. 

*  Statistics  of  lBd&4M. 


Teachers. 

1  Pspfls  eaniGpu 

a 

1    Col    1 

1 

finM 
T«rtal.      Urr 

- 

I 

*^  1 

'i          i 
s   1   =      s     : 

^  1^     S    ^ 

r 

_ 

8. 

9  le  11  li 

2 
2 

li 

14i 

44  ij:  t,  '■ 

110  iv»  7.  - 

415.  «J  :7!  > 

/ 

15 

U: 

i»  »i  »:» 

il   9I  137  i»'  .*  a 

2      9,  142  261    4«   H 
li  211  292  31  :*•  fc 
1      5;    ©.  100    C   K 
i     3     a>    45    3i  :^ 

^     2!    10-     4 

33!  811  706  33e  ir  -J 

1  ' 

2 

1 

9, 

ii 
1  ^1 

27    43    2:  * 

2 
3 

3 

r> 

0 

1 

2 

»■    41    3J   *: 
100{    78.   C&   i 

ler  107'  w  y 

300,  462  273  4* 
3&.    37    n   ^ 
12»,    65i     0    i 

8^'    80    Ttt    ? 

0,     3' 


34|     S'.. 


10   26!  215^  51* 

7  7ll  445.    «...  . 

6  8    132j  154  1J»  ••■■ 

2  11'  102.    57!   »  1< 


I 


I 


4    e'  177  164  ir.  :-• 


44    w  :*:• 

0    3d     P 
S8     34    3 


6    12     5S  124    4f  • 


5  79'  IIS    51   * 

6  117  185  i:»  I 
6  184,  233.  161  I  - 

10  140'     0    >.    . 

23  117  1©/  9  -• 

11!  1671  255    »  ^ 

40  0'  574     e  «f^ 

^     7.  7a  150    TV  i^ 

2\  15  160  2»  15>  J* 

7;  lOi'   »  «  I 

4  43/  «  r  f 

12'  160J    4^   »  « 


a  No  report. 
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^ — tetters,  BtudeniSy  and  courses  of  study. 


hipils  enroUed. 

Students. 

1                Graduates. 

ooond- 
rades. 

Collegi- 
ate 
classes. 

Classical     ^^l^^' 
courses,    courses. 

English 
courses. 

Normal 
courses. 

ITormal 
coorses. 

Collegi- 
ate 
conraeB. 

J2 
15 

i 

16 

6 

1 

17 

0 

11 

18    19 

0          0 

1 

& 
90 

0 

6 

-a 

91 

0 

6 

a    1 

6 
95 

£ 

i 

S 

i 

98 

i 
99 

1 

30 

1 

39 

.3 
'>4 

14 

21 
19 
29 
76 
306 

95 

42 
104 
29 

93 



94 

96    97 

1 

1 

31 

1 

5 

2 

8 

5 

19 

^ 

15 

1 

IIU 
50 

109 
76 

0 

0 

a 

SO 

1        1     ... 

4 

m 

..:.i...:. 

"237    305 

83   100 

8^     11 
.    L... 

78 
10 
2 

90 

27 

1 

f> 

109 

105 

112 

5 
4 



3 
3 

1 

A 

49 

0 

1 

25 

0 

0 
3 
1 
0 

0 

1 

10 
0 

0         0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

95 

3 

95 
6 

20 
6 

104 
15 
56 
25 

"\'"k 

R 

27 
2 
6 

0 
0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

6     15 
2       8 

0       0 

«|   0 

7 
0 
0 

1 
0 

4 

I 

2 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

9 
10 
11 

10 
0 

0 
0 

t.... 

12 

584 

261 
3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
22 



0 

40 

'487   2ii 

J        3 

216 

161 

0 

0 

13 

5 

1 

2 

u 

t 

1 

15 

29     23         6 

2 

0 

6       2 

I 

....1 

2'       1 

16 

39     20 
27:    57 
15;    27 
1261    f& 

12 

33 

11 

0 

2 

8 
97 

5 
0 

0 

20 
11 

15 

1 

99 
12 

116 
as 

0 

0 

1 

85 
12 

0 

0 

1 

42 

15 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

4 

0 
0 
0 
4 
3 

3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

17 
18 

35     38 

10 

9. 

0 
5 

2 

20 

12*    15(        3 

1 
ft 

1 
2 

0 

1 

21 

24 

A 

10 

2 

0 

0 
0 

22 

215  513 

i 

207'       0 

0 

67 
8 

22 

52 

49 

22 

57 

23 

103 

i   u 
22 
41 

34 

342 
0 

82 
0 

2 
8 
16 

0 

i 

0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

24 

8 

25 

89 

32 
0 

u 

0 

5       1 

26 

Ifl 

0 

0 

0 

' 

177 

164 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 
28 

1 

29 

?A 

32 

30 

0 

39 

31 

1.1 

9 

-^1 

15 
2 

0 

9 

1 

0 
9 

5 
2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 
0 

32 

12 

56 

0 
110 
161 

123 

0 
176 
162 

33 

1 

28|    27 
7      9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 
0 

0 
0 

34 
85 

23     61 

8 

13 

'j 

2 
5 
6 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
n 

36 

34      0 

16 

SO 

27 

0 

0 

0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

1 

XliS 

3 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

37 

7a  134 

20 

10 

'...'.*i"" 

0 

107 

88 

110  192 

5|    11 
0     21 
0,      0 
0'      4 

1 

0 
0 

1 
4 
0 

39 

0  108 

0 
0 

9 

0 

0 

60 

0 

40 

0;      0 
25     45 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0       0 

41 
42 

& 

7C 

I    43 

8 

3 

50 
21 
11 

43 
43 

104 

98 

4     10 
2     17 

1 
0 

0 
0 

43 

2 

'.'.v/\'.:v. 

44 

91 

11 

0 

0 



•y   ■ 

811      • 

45 

1 

1 
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Teachers. 


Location. 


Name  of  acbMd. 


(iR()RoiA->  cont'd. 
46    LaQranee. 


1 


MrIi)Ui»li. 

4K  Ma<on 

49  Kt>«well 

5<»  SavHQuah   

51  South  Atlanta.. 

b-2  ...  do 

53  Tlionjjujvill© 

54  W ay nesboro 


55 


56 
67 


58 
59 

fiO 
61 
62 
6J 
64 


65 


ILLINOIS. 

Cairo 

INDIANA. 


EvansMllo... 
New  Alljany. 


KKNTICKY. 


}i«^roa 

Frankfort  . 


Lolianon... 
Loxin>iton . 
Louisville  . 

...do  

Paris 


LOII81ANA. 


AloxHijdria . 
Baldwin.... 


Now  Il>«ria... 

Now  Orleans 

do 

do 

do 


72 

7a 
74 
76 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


....do  .... 
... .do  ... . 
Hebbville. 


78, 

79| 

80| 

81, 
82, 

83 

84|, 


Melvale 

Princess  Anne. . . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Clinton 

Edwards 

Holly  Springs  . . . 

do 

Jockflon  

Meridian 

do 


Sonthem  Female  College. . 
Dorchester  At'adem3' . 
Ballard  Normal  School 
Uoswell  Public  School 

lit«chln8(itate 

Clark  Institute 

(iammon  School  of  Theology 
Allen  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 
Haven  Normal  Academy  a 


Summer  High  School 


(lovernor  School 
Scribner  High  School, 


Berea  College.. 

State    Normal    School 

Colored  Persons. 
St.  August  ne's  Academy. 
Chandler  Normal  School. . 
Christian  Bible  School 
Central  High  School 
Paris  High  School. 


Alexandria  Academy 
Gilbert   Academy  and  In 

dustrial  Colleice. 
Mount  Carmel  Conventa 
Leland  University 
New  Orleans  University 
Sonthem  University 
Straight  University 


Baltimore  City  Colored  High 

School. 

Mornjaii  College 

St,  l  ranees'  Academy  . 
Baltimore    Normal    School 

for   Training  of  Colored 

Teachers. 
The  Industrial    Home   for 

Colored  Teacheis. 
Princess  Anne  Academy  ... 


Mount  Hermon  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Southern  Christian  Insti- 
tute. 

Mississippi  State  Colored 
Normal  School. 

KuBt  University , 

Jackson  College 

Lincoln  School 

Meridian  Academy 


a  No  report. 
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\ 


Location. 


MISSISSIPPI— cont'd 


85  Xatch«-i  .. 
H6  Tonga  loo  . 
87    Wotttside. 


MISSOCBI. 


BoonvillA 

11  annihol 

Jefl'trsjon  City  ... 
KaiisaH  City 


ifj   Sodolia  . 


NEW  JKB8KY. 


93;  Dordentown  . 


NORTH  CAROLWfA. 


97i 
98 
1>9 
100 

101 ' 

102 

103 

104: 


105 
lOG, 

lo: 

108, 
10i»| 

110 

in; 

112 

113; 

114, 
115 


Beaofort.. 
Charlotte. 
Clinton  ... 


Concord 

Klizabetb  aty. 
Fayette ville ... 
Franklinton  .... 


.do. 


do 

Goldsboro  .. 
Gret'usboro . 


I 


116 
117 
118 


119 
120 


do 

High  Point 

Kings  Mountain. 

Loniberton 

TeoDee 


riymouth  . 
lUleigh.... 

do 

Reidsvillo  . 
SSalinbury.. 
do 


"Wilmington  . 

Windsor 

Wiuton 


OHIO. 


Wilberforco  . 
Xenia 


lENNSTLVAKIA. 


121    Cnrlislo 

322.  Lincoln     Univor- 

I      sity. 
1231  Philadelphia 


Kam«  of  school. 


Natches  College  a 

Tougaloo  Univeraity 

Alcom    Agricnltnnd    and 
Mechanical  College. 


Snmner  High  School 

l>ougla8«  iOgh  School 

Lincoln  Institute 

Lincoln  High  School 

George  IC  Smith  College. 


Manual    Training  and  In- 
dustrial School. 


BeUckms 
denom- 
ination. 


White. 


COBg  .... 
Nonaect. 


Nonaeet . 
Nonaect . 


Nonaect . 
M.E 


TTashbam  Seminary 

Biddle  Unlversitv , 

Clinton  Coloreu  Graded 
School. 

Scotia  Sominary 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

Albion  Academy,  Normal 
and  Industrial  School. 

Franklinton  Chriatian  Col- 
lego. 

State  Colored  Normal 
S<:hool.  a 

State  Colored  Normal 
School.* 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  the  Col- 
ored Race. 

Bennett  CoUegea 

Hich  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School.* 

Lincoln  Academy 

Whitin  Normal  School 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Plymouth  Normal  School . . . 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Shaw  University 

Graded  School 

Livingstone  College 

State  Colored  Normal 
School.* 

Gregory  Normal  Institute. 

Kaukin-Richorda  Institute . 

Waters  Normal  Institute. . 


Wilberforce  Univeraity 

Colored  High  School 


Nonaect . 


Nonaect . 
Preah.... 
Nonsect . 


Preah 

Nonaect . 
Nonsect . 
l^reab.... 

Christian 


Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 


I  Frionds.. 


Colored  High  School. 
Lincoln  University... 


Institute  for  Colored  Yoath. 
*  StatisUca  of  1895-96. 


Cong  — 
Nonsect. 
Nonaect . 

Nonsect . 

P.K 

Bapt 

Nonaect . 
Meth.... 
Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 
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Bapt 
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>e — teachers,  studenti,  and  oounea  of  atudif — Continaed. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-»7. 

Tablk  9,^8ckooU  for  the  edncaUom  of  &t  a 


Location. 


Name  of  sohool. 


B«ligioaB 
denom- 
inatioQ. 


Teachera. 


ipapQs, 


White. 


Col-  ' 
1  ored.  i 


S4)l"TII  CAUOUHA. 


124    Aikcu  . 


12o 

i2t; 

127 
12h 

IL^ 
130 

i:tl 

132 
13.i 

134 
135 


130 
137 


13t< 

i:ni 

140 
141 
142 

143' 
141 
I 
145 
140, 
147 
14><, 
149 


150 
151 
1521 
153 

154l 

15o' 
156 
157, 
158' 


li^'nufort. 
do  ... 


Schofiold  Xormal  and  In- 
dustrial i>chool. 

Beaufort  Public  School . 

H  arbisoL  Institute 

Browuiiig  School 

CliurU'Ktou I  Aver>  formal  Institute 


ilo  . 

Clu'sti-r  ... 

Cold  labia . 

do 

Frogmore . 

Grpenwoo<l  . 


Wallin^ord  Academy. 

Brainerd  Institnte 

Allen  University* 

Benedict  Collepo 

Ponn  Industrial  and  Kor* 

mal  School. 
Brewer  Normal  School 


Orangeburg Cladiu  University  . 


TENXESSEB. 


( 'hat tanooga '  Howard  High  School 

(  olum  bia Mau  ry  County  Turner  Nor- 
mal and  industrial 
ScbooL • 

Wayman  Academy 

Warner  Institute  * . 

Austin  High  School .... 

Knoxville  College 

Kreemou's    Normal    Insti- 
tute. • 
Le  Mo>aio  Normal  Institute . 
MorrJHtown  Normal  Acad- 
eiiiv. 

Bradley  Academy 

Nashville ,  Central  Tennessee  College.. 

do Fisk  University 

do Meigs  High  School 

do Roger  Wflllams  University. 


DiokMon  ... 
Jonenltoro  . 
Knowille  . 

....do 

Maryville  . 

Momphis  . . 
Morris  town 


Murfrt^eaboro. 


Austin 

Brenliara  .. 
Crocketl... 
Galveston  . 
Heame  . . . . 


MnrAhall 

...Ao 

Palestine 

Prairie  View  . 


159   Waco. 


160 
161| 

162 
163 

l&l 

ico' 

106; 

167 
168 


Burki^ville.. 
Cappabosic  . 


Danville.. 
Hampton . 


Lawrenceville . 
Manassas 


Manchester. 

Norfolk 

Petersburg . 


Tillotson  College 

East  End  High  School     .... 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Central  High  School. 

Hearne  Academy,   Normal 

and  Industrial  School.* 

Bishop  College , 

Wiley  University 

Colored  High  School 

Prairie  View  State  Normal 

School.* 
Paul  Quinn  College 


Ingleside  Seminary 

Gloucester  Agrioultural  and 
Industrial  School. 

Colored  Graded  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

Manassas  Indastrial  School 
for  Colored  Youth. 

Public  Hlffh  School 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  and 
Industrial  School. 


Nonseot  . 

Nonseot  . 
Pre-sb.... 

M.E 

Cong  .... 
Preab.... 
Presb.,.. 
A.M.E.. 

Bapt 

Nonseot . 


Cong  . 
Meth. 


Nonsoct 
Nonsect 


Nonseot  . 
Cong  .... 
Nonsect  - 
U.  Presb. 
Friends.. 


M..JSJ.. 


Bapt  &  M  1 
M.E 

Cong  . . . 
Nonsect 
Bapt.... 


Cong  .... 
Nonsect . 
Presb.... 
Nonsect  . 
Bapt 


^^ 

ju.  c<..... 

Nonsect . 

Nonsect . 

A.M.E.. 


Presb  .. 
Nonsect 


Nonseot 
Nonsect 


P.E 

Nonsect  . 


Nonsect  . 
U.  Presb. 
Episcopal 


*  Statiatics  of  1895-98. 


1  111; 


Total.     \£ 


,fa    S   I 


5ie    7    8     9  jl«;ll  \i 


7     5!    2  21   190  1«  a  1^ 


J  J 
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8  12!  25S 

5  83  121 
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6  131  13 
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11  157  149 

8  120i  15« 

27  251;  245 
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12:1a 
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0  0 
3     5 


3  16>  175-  1>*  m 
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li.  131,  157  IS  I* 
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81  12  222^  374  155  :^ 

1'  11  127,  118    fc  * 


1 
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1!  15, 


13,  92I  m  \  ;f- 


2'    &  112^  145  f^  ^. 

3|    r  84j    1»   W  ■* 

2'  20  1461  14«l'  S  i 
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— teachers,  students,  and  courses  of  study — Continued. 


ipils  enrolled. 

Students. 

Gradaates 

1 

1 

!ond- 

Collegi- 
ate 
classes. 

Classical 
coarses. 

Scien- 
tific 
coarses. 

English 
coursea. 

Normal 
coarses. 

7       7 
10     20 

2    5 

Bnsiness 
coarses. 

High 
school 
courses. 

Normal 
courses. 

Collegi 

ate 
courses. 

- 

55 

20 
71 
2 
130 
15 
7 
3 
141 
1R 

15 

0 
0 

16 

0 
0 

ir 

1 

18 



19 

1 
31 

39 

ICO 
157 

35 

1 

36 

6 

-a 
3r 

0 

-a 

1 

38 

i 
39 

6 

& 
30 

7 

31 

33 

1 

0 

190 
156 

1 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 
3 

0 
8 

10 

0 

20 
0 

10     16 
0       0 
4       2 
6     22 

0  0 

1  0 

0 

n 

n 

0       0 
0       0 
0       0 
0       . 

2       6 

4 

........ 

fi\ 

3 
0 

4 

1 

0 

20 

0 
3« 

5 
0 

t 

0 
18 

0 

6 

0 

't 

14 

i:i 
4 

26 

47 

7 

1 

4 

10 

0 

20 

0 
27 

85 
15 

7 

la 
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18 

0 
53 

0     10 

0  0 

1  0 

0       0 
0       0 

9I 
4 

6,    6 
i 

8 

G       0 
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0       0 
8       3 

3 

0 

0 
0 

1 

:;::::::: 

1 

0 
20 

0 

0;    0 

0       n 

4|       7 

0       0 
4       4 

0       0 
0,     11 

0,  0 

0      n 

8       4 

^     58 

0 

0 

ol     0 

281    243 

0 

0 

0  0 
12      11 
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1  2 
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0      2 

::::::::: 

13     47 

i 

... 
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4       8 

0       0 

»1  ' 
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10 
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0 
16 
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60 
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46 
54 
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47 
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98 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
lTistics  op  schools  for  the  defective  classes. 


\ool8fw  the  hlind. — The  first  scliool  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  organized 
anght  by  Valentine  Haiiy  at  Paris,  France,  in  1774.  Schools  for  the  blind  were 
established  in  England,  Kussia,  and  other  European  countries,  the  most  noted 
ese  schools  in  foreign  countries  being  at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
nhagen,  and  London.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  this  country  to 
lize  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  school  wa^s  established  by  the 
latnre  in  1829  and  was  located  at  Boston.  Schools  for  the  blind  are  now  in  sno- 
q1  operation  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
i  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tcn- 
te,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
igan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colo- 
,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

all  of  the  State  public  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  aboye-mentioned  States 
i  are  three  departments,  viz,  literary,  musical,  and  industrial.  In  the  literary 
rtments  the  courses  of  study  are  kindergarten,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
nage,  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography, 
ry,  civics,  physiology,  physical  geography,  drawing,  and  modeling, 
the  musical  departments  the  courses  are  elementary  music,  piano,  band,  sing- 
organ,  violin,  and  tuning  musical  instruments.  The  trades  taught  in  the  Indus- 
departments  are  cane  seating,  broom  making,  mattress  making,  cari>et  weaving, 
I  work,  crocheting,  knitting,  hand  sowing,  machine  sewing,  typewriting,  cook- 
etc. 

1879  Congress  appropriated  $250,000  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
Bide  to  purchase  suitable  books  and  apparatus  to  be  distributed  annually  among 
arious  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Printing 
(e  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  charge  of  this  fund,  and  prints  annually,  for  the  use 
10  schools  for  the  blind,  books  and  maps  to  be  used  as  text-books, 
the  36  schools  represented  in  this  report  there  were  387  instructors — male  142, 
le  245;  in  music  135,  and  in  the  industrial  department  95.  The  total  number 
apils  reported  was  3,630 — male  1,932,  female  1,698;  in  kindergarten  386;  in 
I  music  1,581;  in  instrumental  music  1,858.  In  the  industrial  departments  the 
number  of  pupils  was  1,860.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was 
9.  The  value  of  scientific  apparatus  was  $13,300,  and  the  valne  of  grounds  and 
lings  was  $6,183,538.    The  total  receipts  from  public  funds  were  $869,394. 

iooUfor  the  deaf. — The  total  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  included  in  the 
Btical  tables  is*^.  These  schools  reported  1,020  instructors  and  10,429  students, 
o  54  State  public  schools  report  817  instructors— in  articulation  311,  in  auricular 
lopment  37,  and  in  the  industrial  departments  235.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
rted  was  9,391,  of  which  number  3,535  were  taught  by  the  combined  system, 

by  the  pure  oral  method,  and  1,966  by  the  manual  method.  The  number  of 
Is  reported  that  could  not  be  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  was  316.    Of  the 

number  of  pupils,  746  were  taught  in  the  kindergartens.    The  number  of 
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graduates  was  637.    The  libraries  of  these  institutions  contained  90,1B4  ' 
The  value  of  scientific  apparatus  was  $21,394;  the  value  of  grouDds  and  boiiii^i 
$11,373,873;  receipts  from  public  sources,  $1,848,637,  and  the  expenditures $2.46U^' 

The  public  day  schools  lor  the  deaf  reported  60  instructors,  49  in  articolatMa.  ^ 
in  aural  development,  and  5  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of  v:.p  j 
reported  was  506,  of  which  number  119  were  taueht  by  the  combined  STBtem.  Uh^ 
the  pure  orid  method,  and  20  by  the  manual  method.  The  number  that  codM  ii«i  k 
taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  was  39,  the  number  taught  in  the  kindenrartestvii 
11,  and  the  number  of  graduates  was  43.  The  receipts  reported  from  public  soorctf 
was  $37,132,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $42,827. 

The  private  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  83  instructors — 16  in  artieulation,  IS  a 
aural  development,  and  22  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  nnmtier  of  pc;-J 
reported  was  532,  of  which  number  255  were  taught  by  the  combined  system,  143  b^ 
the  pure  oral  xethod,  and  37  by  the  manual  method.  The  number  that  ooold  sM  h 
taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  wa£  146,  and  the  number  taught  in  the  kindencvlca 
was  29. 

SchooUfar  ike  feeble  wtiidfd.— The  education  of  the  inmates  of  the  schools  fff  tb 
feeble  minded  includes  not  only  the  simple  elements  of  instruction  given  intbeeaa- 
mon  schools,  but  also  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  self-n^liasee,  t^ 
management,  and  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.  Suid 
attention  is  also  paid  t<>  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  each  pupiL 

The  schools  have  thr(*e  departments — custodial,  school,  and  IndustriaL  Is  lb 
custodial  department  the  pupils  arc  taught  cleanliness,  to  wash  and  dress  tbeBsehi^ 
and  to  assist  others  who  are  ])hysi(-ally  nnable  to  help  themselves.  In  the  fcbod 
department,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geoicraphy,  arithmetic,  history,  etcw 
taught.  The  tra<les  tanght  in  the  industrial  department  aie  carpentry,  wocd  cx-r 
ing,  turning,  shoemaking,  bricklaying,  farming,  sewing,  cooking,  baking,  etc 

The  number  of  schools  reported  to  this  Bureau  was  28,  with  248  instruciora  is  tk 
school  de])artment8,  244  in  industrial  departments,  and  496  assistants  in  rarinj!  bt 
the  inmates  The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  was  8,534,  of  which  numbrr  f  J 
were  enrolled  in  kindergarten  and  1,474  in  music. 

The  18  State  public  schools  report  190  instructors  in  the  school  departments,  301  a 
industrial  departments,  and  432  assistants  in  caring  for  the  inmates.  The  naBber* 
pupils  reported  was  8,177.  Of  these  718  were  in  kindergartens  and  1,343  in  aw 
The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $4,631,917;  the  receipts  from  public  iottWi 
wero  $l,25»i,4()?<,  and  the  expenditures  were  $1,362,791. 

Of  the  private  institutions  for  the  feeble  minded,  Conneoticnt  has  1,  IlliiuHi '^ 
Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  3,  Michigan  1,  and  New  Jersey  3,  making  a  total  •-!*•< 
schools,  with  58  instructors  in  school  departments,  43  in  induRtrial  departments  u^ 
61  assistjintM  in  caring  for  inmates.  There  were  in  these  schools  357  pupils— 9^'^ 
them  in  kindergartens  and  131  in  music. 
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a  No  report. 
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Table  2.—S»mmary  of  statUHct  of  State  puhlio  iMtUuHoiu  for  ik  iliii,!' 


Pupils. 
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Pablb  3. — Summary  ofstatistioa  of  State  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  1896-07, 
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a  No  report. 
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f 
Table  5,^8umwMiy  of  iiatUiiot  of  State  puhUe  inttitutionB  for  the  Utaf,  is:* 


I 


]^.iiuo                        ••••••..•..........•••••...• 

...... 

""5* 

38 

4 

35 

8 
21 
8 
5 
0 
3 
7 
2 

9 
6 
9 
4 
3 

12 
11 

10 
11 
11 
6 
12 
9 
9 
9 
3 
2 
6 
6 

2 

4 
1 
7 
2 
2 
8 

8 
21 

13 

114 

10 

75 

11 
14 
3 
3 
14 
6 
5 
2 

13 
9 
6 
5 

4 
17 
10 

21 

17 

31 

22 

10 

12 

8 

15 

2 

8 

9 

14 

1 

4 
1 
6 

\ 

7 

8 

1       ^ 

H 

152 

14 

110 

19 
35 
11 

8 

23 

9 

12 
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22 

15 
15 
9 
7 

2i) 
21 

51 
28 
42 
28 
23 
21 
17 
24 
5 
5 
15 
19 
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12 
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15 
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r 
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Sonth  Atlantic  Diviftion: 

Mnrvlaiul 

] 

District  of  Columbia. ....... ..............  .  .     ...  . 

i 

"Wt'st  Virtjinia 

Is  orth  Carolina 

;} 

South  Carolina.... 

f) 

(j t't»rijia  .............................................. 

Florida • 

South  Ctntral  Division: 

Kentucky  ........................■•■■•■■•••.......... 
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'I'flXl  Ul'.HSCO ............................................ 
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1 
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1'. 
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\\ 
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fl 
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{» 
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f 
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4 

Korth  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota 

n 

Nebraska 

• 

Kansas ....•.•••....•.....,...•.............- 

» 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorad  o..... 

• 

New  Mexico 

p 
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» 

'Washington 

1 

Orecon 

CaUfornia 

2  , 
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Table  6. — Sumviarij  ofatatieHca  of  iSiaie  public  insiitutiona  for  the  deaf,  1896-97, 


Pupils. 

Ited  States,  Divisions,  and 
States. 

^ 

J 

1 

1 

h 
1 

f 

1 

1 

.9 

ca 

< 

( 

1 

0 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

746 

10 

United  States    

5,106 

4,285 

9,391 

3,535 

2,215 

1,966 

316 

537 

1  Atlantic  Division 

1,629 
583 
785 

1,835 
274 

1,398 
519 
673 

1,504 
191 

3,027 

1,102 

1,458 

3,339 

465 

743 

322 

487 

1,582 

401 

1,269 

160 

352 

415 

19 

251 
455 
506 
709 
45 

75 
108 
35 
43 
55 

533 
22 
15 

176 
0 

242 

I  Atlantic  Division •• 

68 

1  Central  Division 

59 

I  Central  Division.««.««..>. 

143 

eru  Division 

25 

1  Atlantic  Division: 

[aine 

38 
83 
37 
93 

882 
73 

423 

78 
108 
53 
65 
134 
46 
77 
22 

172 
152 
65 
54 
47 
171 
124 

254 

177 

321 

210 

119 

132 

177 

194 

23 

24 

87 

117 

11 
42 
11 
44 

83 
29 
104 

31 
72 
23 
64 

724 
76 

408 

58 
89 
52 
63 
122 
50 
62 
23 

151 
107 
78 
60 
46 
127 
104 

230 

135 

213 

207 

102 

95 

139 

151 

24 

19 

56 

133 

7 
36 

3 
23 
33 
22 
67 

69 
155 

60 

157 

1,606 

149 

831 

136 
197 
105 
128 
256 

96 
139 

45 

323 
259 
143 
114 
93 
298 
228 

484 
312 
534 
417 
221 
227 
316 
345 

143 
250 

18 
78 
14 
67 
66 
61 
171 

62 
0 
0 

99 
416 

0 
152 
60 

0 
901 

7 
0 
0 
0 
244 

""6' 
""75' 

10 
0 

10 

0 

472 

41 

5 

[asaaolmsotts 

16 

bode  Island 
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ew  York 

185 
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ennsylvania 

160 

70 
197 

156 
40 

36 
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[nrvland 

66 

16 
0 
0 
0 
6 

8 

'istrlct  of  Columbia 

39 

irginia 

105 
lOG 
178 

"ioi* 

11 

Test  Virginia 

10 

1*2 
78 
30 

8 

orth  Carolina 

2 

outli  Carolina 

eoriHLa 

lorida. 

45 

190 
60 

4 

I  Central  Division : 
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133 
65 

0 
135 

0 

7 

'ennesseo 

34 

.labama -. 

lississippi 

90 
72 
35 

40 

"■"262' 
384 
417 

""m 

71 

24 
25 
68 
37 

121 

15 
0 

6 

"Tii^iana 

0 
195 
176 

363 

0 
35 

exas 

rkansaa  

12 

1  Central  Division: 

bio 

5 

Qdiana 

47 
60 

42 

Iliuoia 

115 

23 

Licbi^an 

22 

i^isconsin 

87 

•      32 

33 

134 
0 

212 

29 

[iuneaota. 

30 

9 

)  wa 

tissouri 

orth  Dakota 

43 
43 

4 

0 

43 

0 

2 

oiith  DakotA          .  . .      ... 

obraska. 

18 
21 

0 
0 
0 

Kansas 

227 

18 
14 
14 
67 
66 
51 
171 

23 

0 

19 

0 

6 

em  Division : 

[ontAoa 

0 

45 

0 

10 
45 

0 

olorado 

5 

ow  Mexico 

0 

tah 

3 

rashindrOn  ................ 

0 

0 

regon 
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olifomia 
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Table  l.^Smmwunj  oftiaiUtics  of  Siate  public  in$titmUan8  for  the  deaf,  /^9M: 


VnitcMl  States,  Divisiont,  and  SUtM. 


I'nited  SUtM  . 


Xorth  Atlantic  DiTiaion  . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central Diviftiun... 
North  Outral  Diviaion  .. 
W ei»tem  Division 


Colorado 

New  Mexico  . 

Utah 

TVashing^ton.. 

Oregon 

California.... 


Value 

of 

Boientiflc 

apparatus. 

Value 
of 

and 

3 

4 

Reeeipts 

from  I  ExfCf- 

pablic  I     tr:)«. 

fands.  I 


IM  !        $21,894  $11,373,873     $1,648,637 


34. 7U 
12,261 

5,000 
86,100 

8,050 


600 
2,266 

266 

2,000 

18,699 

1,500 

0,433 

2,925 

4.800 
500 
829 

1,657 
800 

1,200 
50 

1,600 


600 

800 

1,000 


5,000 

8,200 

11,660 

8,509 

2.400 

1,500 

2,500 

1,825 

300 

175 

1,400 

1.700 

0 
600 
250 


0 

200 

2,000 


12,799 

2,480 

1,900 

3,500 

715 


12.749 

50 

780 

1,000 

200 

0 


500 
1,000 


800 
600 

300 
1,200 
600 
600 
200 
200 


300 
300 

15 

200 

0 


< 


8,915.099  , 

1,505,000  I 
1,212,50:» 
3, 700,  ^0 
1,031,694  I 


500 


30.000 

135,149 

60.000 

250,000 

1,874,882 

100.  OOO 

1,465.568  j 

290,000 
700,000 
80.000 
85.000 
190,000 
55,000 
80,000 
25,000 

200.000 
160.000 
125,000 
75,000 
300.000 
262,500 
100,000 


650.000 
526,000 
455,000 
426,255 
118,000 
271,625 
500,000 
310,000 
32,500 
60,000 
120.000 
250.000 

80,000 
220,894 
6,000 
200,000 
100,000 

35,000 
450,000 


526.-^*3  ■ 

25i,  ;7»D  . 
170,  ^eii  I 

677.  01  r. 
219.  8&6 


19,  0J« 
34.911 
19.  (PM* 

31. -kE' 

316,  mi*  I 
40,  <:*•:' 
75  asc 

34,989  : 
^765 

25,737  i 
45.  i<'0  , 
17.2S5  I 
3J.iH» 
10,000 


32,500 


1«,5{W  I 
58,960  I 
62,5O0| 

101,  000  > 
68,590  I 

100,000  j 
71,000  I 
43.000 


78,800 
92.000 
9,639 
12,250 
55,240 
46,500 

65,000 
25,246 
4,000 
25,000 
29,000 
12,000 
6%  650 


KJJ 


5T 
Li 
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4i  = 

31  6S 
H^ 
51  3i 
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fa 
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Table  14. — Statiatics  of  private  inatiiutions  for  the  feehle-tnindcd,  1896-97, 


Name. 

ExeoutiT©  officer. 

Instructors.            Pupils. 

Post-office. 

1 

1 

t 

f 
1 

H 

sa 

. 

£ 

1 

^ 

1                                   9 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 
3 
5 

8 
13 

6 

4 
0 

5 

2 

14 

2 
5 
4 

4 
3 

7 

12 
4 

0 
8 
18 

13 
3 

7 

4 

8 

105 
2 

26 

9 

39 

2 
15 
9 

6 
11 

9 

63 

10 

15 

13 
14 

io|ii 

^keville.  Conn... 
iodfrey.Ill 

illicott  City,  Md  . 

ImherKt, Mass  ... 

(arre.  Mass 

*ay  ville,  Mp.ss 

uilamasoo,  Mich  . 
Iranbary,  N.  J  ... 

[addonfleld.N.J. 
•range,  N.J 

Conner  ticnt  School 
for  Imbeciles. 

Home  and  School  for 
NorA'ous  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

Font  Hill  Private  In- 
8titution  for  Feeblo- 
Mindod  and  Epilep- 
tic Children. 

Home  School  for 
Nervous  and  Deli- 
cate Children  and 
Youth. 

Private  Inatitntion 
for  the  E<lucation 
of  Feeble  Minded 
Youth. 

Emmanuel  School  for 
Backward  or  Unde- 
veloped Children. 

Wilbur  Home  and 
School  for  the  Foe- 
blo-Mincled. 

Private  Home  and 
School  for  Enfeebled 
and  Undev  eloped 
Minds. 

Haddontteld  Training 
School. 

Scguin  Physiological 
fcMihool  for  the  Train 
ing  of  Children  of 
Arrested  Develop- 
ment. 

Geo.  W.  Knight 

W.H.C.  Smith 

SamaelJ.Fort,M.D. 
Mrs-TV.D.Herrick.. 
Gr.  A.  Brown 

2 
0 

3 

1 

40 
0 

12 

6 

8 
15 

4 

6 
9 

35 
3 

0 
6 
49 

Mr8.M.A.F.D.Green 
C.T.  Wilbur,  M.D... 
Rev.  C.F.  Garrison.. 

Margaret  Bancroft . . 
Elsie  M.  Seguin 

2 

2 

. 

1 
0 

0 

80 

0 

4 
4 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 
STATISTICS  OF  BEFOEM  SCHOOLS. 


loys  and  girls  are  no  longer  sent  to  the  reform  schools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
lishment^  but  to  be  educated  and  taught  useful  trades.  The  aim  of  the  reform 
ool  is  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  train  the  incorrigible  to  obedience,  and  to  reform 
se  who  have  wandered  from  the  right  way  by  education,  by  wholesome  restraint, 
moral  and  religious  influences,  and  by  the  formation  of  industrial  habits. 
a  the  88  schools  represented  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1896-97  there  were  485 
tractors  and  21,243  pupils  in  the  school  departments  and  11,757  pupils  in  the 
ustrial  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates  reported  was  23,696.  The  value 
jroimds  and  buildings  was  $16,319,017.  The  total  expenditures  were  $4,150,761, 
vhich  amount  $604,661  was  for  buildings  and  improvements  and  $3,546, 100  for  sup- 
t.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  instructors  in  the  school  departments, 
§  1,577.  There  were  18,096  white  inmates  and  2,639  colored  inmates.  There  were 
orted  8,732  inmates  of  native  parents  and  5,722  of  foreign-born  parents.  When 
Qitted  3,065  could  only  read  and  2,008  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  number 
unitted  to  the  institutions  during  the  year  was  9,474,  and  the  number  discharged 
9  8,952.  When  discharged  from  the  schools  all  could  read  and  write,  and  a 
;o  number  had.received  the  equivalent  of  a  common-school  education.  Of  those 
iased  from  the  institutions  more  than  75  per  cent  arc  self-supporting,  leading 
ful  lives,  and  are  honest  and  respected  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which 
y  live. 

lio  North  Atlantic  Division  reports  35  schools,  208  instructors,  9,496  pupils  in  the 
ool  department,  and  5,665  in  the  industrial  department.  The  number  of  inmates 
orted  was  9,552,  of  which  number  7,663  were  males  and  1,889  females.  The  value 
^unds  and  buildings  was  $8,050,154.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to 
^,417 ;  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $199,728,  and  for  support,  $1,600,689.  The 
nbor  of  assistants,  not  including  teachers  in  the  school  departments,  was  603.  Of 
total  number  of  inmates  6,970  were  white  and  676  were  colored;  2,035  had  native 
onts  and  2,508  had  foreign- bom  parents.  When  committed  to  the  institutions  714 
id  only  read  and  978  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  number  committed  during 
year  was  4,109  and  the  number  discharged  was  4,300. 

lie  South  Atlantic  Division  reports  12  schools,  56  instructors,  and  1,985  pupils  in 
Bohool  departments  and  1,309  in  the  industrial  departments.  Of  the  2,002  inmates 
orted  in  the  institutions  1,749  were  males  and  253  females.  The  total  value  of 
'unds  and  buildings  was  $1,416,000.  The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and 
[>rovemeut8  was  $58,673,  and  for  support  $217,921,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
6,594.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  teachers  in  the  school  departments, 
B 118.  Of  the  total  number  of  iumatos  1,289  were  white  and  713  colored;  1,568 
1  native  parents  and  175  had  foreign-bom  parents.  When  committed  to  the  insti- 
ions  341  oould  only  read  and  444  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  number  com- 
tted  during  the  year  was  782,  and  the  number  discharged  or  released  was  722. 
rbe  South  Central  Division  reports  5  schools,  24  teachers,  and  1,031  pupils  in  the 
lool  departments.    The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $77,000.    The  total 
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amonnt  expended  was  $110^640;  for  buildings  and  improremeniSy  $21,29,  szi. I 
•apport,  $89,387.    Tho  total  number  of  assistants,  not  including  the  teacb^h  J 
school  departments,  was  27.     Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  there  were  941  e 
and  378  females;  980  were  white  and  239  colored;  808  had  native  parents  sad  3b' b 
foreign-bom  parents.    When  committed  to  the  institutions  539  could  only  nal  n 
58  ci>nld  neither  read  nor  write.   The  number  committed  during  the  year  wss  iST.i 
the  number  discharged  was  382. 

The  North  Central  Division  reports  29  schools,  183  instructors,  7,939  pnpib ia i^ 
school  departments,  and  3,524  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  total  nambsil 
inmates  reported  was  9,618,  of  which  number  6,913  were  males  sad  2.705  (miei 
Tho  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  waa  $5,894,894.  The  amount  expended  t^ 
$1,0^8,180;  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $305,953,  and  for  support,  $1,363^.  T^ 
total  uumber  of  assistauts,  not  including  teachers  in  the  school  departmoi^n 
670.  The  number  of  white  inmates  was  7,706,  and  the  number  of  colored  isBsai 
was  a'tl.  Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  3,890  had  native  parenis  sod  2,683  U 
foreign  bom  parents.  \Vhen  committed  to  the  institutions  1,443  could  colyid 
and  508  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  number  committed  during  the  jais  tiJ 
3,801,  and  the  number  discharged  was  3,389. 

The  WoHtem  Division  reports  7  schools,  14  instructors,  and  792  pvpUs  in  t^scbd 
departments,  and  560  in  the  industrial  depstrtanents.  The  total  number  of  iii^ 
was  1,205;  males,  1,093,  and  females,  112.  The  value  of  grounds  and  boildia^vi 
$880,969.  The  amount  expended  was  $294,930;  for  buildings  and  improreatf^ 
$19,054,  and  for  support,  $275,876.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  induding  texkti 
in  the  school  departments,  was  159.  Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  1,151  wsi 
whites  and  60  colored ;  431  had  native  parents  and  320  had  foreign-boni  ps^^ 
The  number  of  inmates  that  could  only  read  when  committed  was  28,  wbik  20o(^ 
neither  read  dor  write.  The  number  eommitted  during  the  year  was  232,  and  t^ 
number  discharged  or  released  was  159. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  siatUthew  qf  rrf»rw^  MhooU,  1896-97. 


lited  States.  Divitlons, 
aud  States. 


i 
1.^ 

•a 

Is 

Innates. 

«:a 

S*? 

r-i^i 

^  p. 

i 

is 

•2 

1 

3 

» ^ 

}^ 

!z; 

s 

P* 

H 

!»      3 

4 

5 

•     1     7 

N 

-II 


S^o  a 

CO 


I     I      I         I         I  I         * 

rniteil  stated <  88   485  :21,243  .11,757   18,359  5,  33T  i23,6»«  {$1«,319,017 


$604,661 


[>rtli  Atlantic  DivUioo. 
.nth  A-tTantic  Division., 
mth  Ontral  IMvision.-l 
orth  (Central  Division., 
estora  Di  vi8i<»i 

orth  A  tlantic  Division : ' 

Main© 

Xo V.'  Hampstdie ' 

Vermont I 

Maasatliuwctts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Coi»D«cticiit  ... 

New  York 

New  Joraey  . . . 

PesuMylvania 

[>Tith  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marvlaud 

Dicttrict  of  Colambia. 
Yir^craia 

We*t  Virginia 

Georgia 

oath  Ontral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaeo 

LonisiaDa 

Texae  

forth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnoia 

MIchifinn 

AViaoonsitt. . .  - 

Minu^fiota. 

Iowa 

MisfwuH 

South  Dakota 

Xt;  )>raHka 

Kanncs 

R'esiem  Di vision : 

Montana 

Colorado 


35  208 
12     66 

5  I  24 
29    183 

7     14 


li 

69 
'  3 
a4 

3 
5 
1 
1 

1 
1 

a2 
1 
1 

1 


7 
4 

i     3 
30 

I     ff 
t  15 

;]09 

I  14 
20 


WasWug^ton . 

(>rp2on 

California  ... 


10 


9,496 
1,985 
1,031 
7,939 
792 


215 
140 
126 

1,143 
330 
705 

4,G54 
854 

1,320 

143 
1,277 
224 
157 
153 
31 


675 
272 
84 

1,526 
744 
1,790 
1,004 
60B 
507 
047 
438 
106 
238 
336 

Gl 
119 
(0 


612 


5,665 
1,309 

699 
3,524 

560 


7,6«.?  1,889 
I.  749  I  253 
941  I  378 
6,913  2,705 
1«093  .  112 


9,552 
3,002 
1,319 
9.618 
1,206 


125 
41 
2fi8 
101 
255 

3,188 
410  i 

1,251 

119 
913 
130 

a 

155 
0 


675  ! 
^  I 
24i 


157 
153  ; 
81  I 

0 
497 
272 
172 


334  1, 039 
203  541 
416  1,626 
724  I  1, 210 
263  I  412 
282  469 
647  495 
206  644 
108  80 
238  '  165 
103    232 


0 
60 

ie) 


500 


49 
119 
(«) 
112 
133 
680 


0 
0 
0 

200 

178 

0 

0 

486 
261 
321 
846 
238 
48 
152 
149 
28 
73 
103 

12 
0 
(c) 
34 
0 

m 


8, 050, 154 

1,416.000 

77,000 

5,894.804 

880,969^ 


155 

150 

115 

25 

110 

16 

997 

146 

300 

39 

450 

256 

3,846 

765 

673 

181 

1,017 

303 

120 

23 

l.OW 

230 

224 

? 

314 
140 
126 

1,143 
339 
706 

4,611 
854 

1,320 

148 
1.294 
224 
157 
153 
31 

200 
675 
272 
172 

1,525 
802 
1.947 
2,066 
•60 
617 
•47 
793 
198 
238 
835 

61 
119 

146 
133 
746 


160,000 
100,000 
80,000 
643,091 
223,  700 
600,000 

3,972,311 
462, 811 

1, 807, 641 

150,  000 
945.  COO 
250.000 
24.000 
35,000 
12,900 


47.000 
30,000 

1,069,562 
375,000 

1,206,497 
904,  »1 
343,300 
621, 014 
325.000 
620,000 
60,000 
235,000 
235,000 

50,000 
111,700 

(c) 

37,000 
200,000 
482,209 


£xi>enditnre8. 


lO 


$3,646,100 


199,728 
58,673 
21.253 

305.053 
1»,054 


10,000 
16,000 
30,510 


10,000 

lo^3^s 

0,034 
19V  800 

•vOOO 
38,.rZ3 

2.560 
lOvOOO 

6,.  000 


2T,2Sa^ 


79,067 
8,160 
95,000 
17,  O*? 
13.474 
20,^846 
18,000 
45,800 
1,500 
500 
5,836 

2,500 


(c) 

5.000 
0.500 
6,064 


P< 

St: 


11 


1,600.689 
217, 921 
89.387 

1,382,227 
275,  C76 


46,740 
16,800 
10,947 
184, 012 
65,112 
118.864 
777.268 
ni.  174 
273,772 

13. 141 
128,313 
41,825 
15,042 
16,500 
3,100 


61,247 
8.140 
80,000 

»0,791 
02,360 
225,060 
402,932 
193,090 
87,679 
•7,972 
81,700 
17,500 
64,355 
48,890 

16.875 
68^108 
(c) 

10.000 

18,000 

162,893 


a  I  school  not  reporting. 


b2  schools  not  reporting. 


c  No  report. 
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Table  2. — Summary  ofatalisties  ofrrform  eckooU,  189&-S7. 


r 

Bace. 

Nativity. 

lUitoracy. 

DariBj 

1 

%1^ 

United  SUte^  Diyisions, 
ftnd  States. 

1 

1 

-^1 

5 

li 

6 

Could  neither 
read    nor 
write. 

1 

• 

1 

9 

3 

18,006 

4 

• 

7 

8 
2,008 

!• 

United  SUtee 

1,677 

2.630 

8,732 

5,722 

3,065 

».47« 

1*2 

NortJi  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  .  - . 
Western  Division.. 

603 
118 
27 
e70 
150 

0,070 
1.280 
080 
7.706 
1,151 

676 
713 
230 

2,035 
1.568 

808 
3.800 

431 

2,508 
175 
36 

2.683 
320 

714 
341 
530 
1.443 
28 

078 
4U 

20 

4.m 

3. 804 

2K 

Ifa 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

7 

10 

IG 

a  81 

80 

58 

M68 

60 

a  164 

15 

70 

1 

7 

14 
2 

a  21 

152 
138 
123 

1,107 
305 
617 

3.016 
304 

1.118 

63 
847 

81 

157 

130 

2 

200 

625 

74 

81 

611 
712 
1,588 
1,868 
680 
406 
575 
635 
102 
210 
268 

«7 
108 

3 

2 

3 

36 

32 

88 
202 

80 
447 
143 
0 
14 
20 

0 
50 
08 
01 

154 
00 

268 
88 
11 
10 
72 

158 

6 

28 

67 

2 
18 

" 

67 

V 

New  Hampshire 

40 

100 



"Vermont 

25 
56 
26 
42 

634 
6 

178 

3 

301 

80 

00 

57 
677 
335 
173 
2.000 
127 
503 

25 
554 
120 

51 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 



218 
107 
167 
880 

510 

226 

88 

1.335 

7i 

34 

2 

463 

4 
140 

56 

223 
60 

Connecticut .........  . 

JT 

New  York 

1,1C 

New  Jersey ........... 

UT 

G23 

68 

1.140 

200 

151 

240 

5 

140 

24 

6 

n 

South  AtlanUo  Division: 
Delaware  ............. 

4 

Maryland 

si: 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia 

12C 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

0 

12 

20 
383 
184 

B 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

" 

1« 

Tennessee ............ 

650 

25 

180 

814 

45 

41 

n" 

Ijc 

Tx>nisiana ...^ 

« 

]T2 

Texas  r..,..r.......... 

158 

882 

210 

1.028 

803 

52 
134 
465 
480 

55 
158 

74 

11 

206 

31 

564 

638 
835 
383 
182 
08 
53 
106 
30 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

74 
53 

103 
50 
83 
a05 
56 
14 
14 

103 
46 

11 
18 

032 
34 

1,01» 

74e 

106 
136 
161 
102 
36 
103 
331 

27 
54 

m 

Indiana  ,,.,T*.Trrr. 

4 
721 
278 

37 
168 
168 

X 

Illinois 

m 

Michigan 

e 

Wisconsin 

a 

Minnesota  ............ 

24 

10 

301 

26 
12 
66 

IS 

Iowa 

n 

Missouri 

15 

South  Dakota 

4i 

Nebraska 

50 
55 

10 
23 

12 

u 

■Fa»i'wi..r,,r     

9* 

Western  Division: 

Montana  ..^^^..ti«..«. 

31 

Colorado 

80 

80 

16 

C 

Utahtf 

Washington 

12 
10 
00 

143 
182 
711 

4 

1 

36 

I 

Oregon 

L.    .    ..J 

Califomia 

851 

281 

12 

5 

2U 

% 

a  1  school  not  reporting. 


h  2  schools  not  reporting. 


«  No  report. 
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Table  3.— ^teHAi* 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
10 

•17 
18 
19 

'20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25; 

26; 

27 
28 
29 


Waterman,  Cal .... 

Whittier,  Cal 

Golden,  Colo 

]^leri(len.  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Clayton,  I>el 


Marshallton.Dol.. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

do 

Glonwoo4l,  111 


Pontiar,  111 

South  Evanston,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

PlainQeld,  Ind 

Eldora,  Iowa 

Mitchellvillo,  Iowa 

Boloit,  Kaus 

Kortli  Topeka,  Kans. . . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Ilallowell.Mo  ... 

Portland,  Me 

Daltiraore,  Md   . . 

...do 

...do 


31 


83 


34! 
351 


Baltimore  (8ta.D),Md. 

Cheltenham,  Md 

lUin.sford  Island,  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Goshen,  Mass 


37! 


40 

41 
42 
43  I 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52' 

53! 

64 

65' 


Lancaster,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

No.  Chelmsford,  Mass 

Onkdale,  Mass 

Salem.  Mass 

SpriugfleUL  Mass 

W  alpole,  M.a88 


Wostboro,  Mass 

West  Koxbnry,Mass. 

Adrian,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


Ionia,  Mich . 


Lansing,  Mich.... 
St.  Cloud. Minn... 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
KcMl  Wing,  Minn.. 
Boonvillo,  Mo  .... 
Chillicothe.Mo... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Geneva,  iJebr 

Kearney,  Nebr  . . . 


Preston  School  of  Indnatry* 

City  and  Countv  Industrial  School* 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Connecticat  School  for  Botb 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girla. . . 
St  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored 

Bovs. 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girla 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Richmond  County  Reformatory  Institute. 

Erring  Woman's  Reftige  for  Reform 

John  Worthy  Manual  Training  School 

Dlinois  School  of  Agriculture  and  Manual 

Training  for  Boys. 

niinoia  State  Reformatory 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Girls 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys 

Iowa  Industrial  School 

Iowa  Industrial  School,  girls'  departm^it. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls 

Kansas  State  Reform  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  School  of  Reform 

CouTont  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Boys' Reform  School 

Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge 

Female  House  of  Refuge 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls* 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Bojs 

House  of  Reformation 

House  of  Reformation 

Hampshire  and  Franklin  County  Truant 

School. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Essex  County  Truant  School 

Middlesex  County  Truant  School 

County  Truant  School 

Plummer  Farm  School 

Hampden  County  Truant  School 

Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol  Union 

Truant  School. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Parental  School* 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Reforma- 
tory. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School 

Reform  School* 

Missouri  State  Reform  School  for  Boys. . . 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

House  of  Refbge 

Montana  State  Reform  School 

Girls'  Industrial  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

*SUUsticsofl895-96. 

Digitized  by 


E.Carl  Bask 

John  E.CofflB 

Robt.  G.  Smiths 

Geo.  L.  Cobnn 

W.  G.  Fairbsak 

Rev.  L.J.Welb<fl... 
H.E.  Haines 

Mr8.L.  K  Bron....-, 
Gea  A.  Shalkaberfv  j 

Henry  MiUcr 

Helen  M.  Woods 

Robert  M.  Smith 

I  O.L.  Dudley — 

I  Geo.  Torrance 

Miaa  K.  S.  MiDer 

,  Miss  Sarah  F.Eeeiy.- 
'  Thoa.  J.  Cbaritan-.... 
•  B.  J.  MQIer 

A.  H.  Leonard 

'  Mrs.  a  V.  Lwper 

I  W.H.HoweD ! 

,  No  report 

Mother  M.  of  St  Scho- 
lastic. 

'  M.  T.KoUer 

'  Helen  M.  Sl^ilea 

j  Edwin  P.  Wtmtwwdk. 

Robert  J.  KirfcwMd.. 
1  W.  K.  Bibb 

Mrs.  Hannah  T.Wkit- 
I      temore. 
I  Brother  Dominie .. 
!  Nathan  Thorapaoa 
t  Lorenzo  D.  Perklas 


■:;i 


W.  A.  Barms 

Mrs.  L.L.Bradntt.. 

Henry  B.  Swan 

M.  A.Warren 

No  report. 

Charles  A.  Johnasa. 

Erwin  G.  Ward 

Geo.  H.  Mason  


T.F.Chapin 

MoseaJ.Perkias 

Lucy  M.  Sickks 

Mother  Mary  ct  SL 

Stanislaos. 
OUs  Fuller 

J.  E.St.JolA 

W.  H.  Houltfla 

No  report 

J.W.Brown 

L.D.Drake n 

Mrs.  H.C.  Ireland...^ 

Wm.C.Nolte 

Burton  C  White , 

B.R.B.Web« ' 

CW.Horie 
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Pupils. 


Eace.    jXativity J  I^^*^;- 


204 
507 
108 
402 


• 

04 

•g 

& 

1  li 

>»    ': 

1 

5- 

i 

H 
^ 

& 

0    1 

5  \ 

DuriDg 
year. 


235     215 


63 


9     lO 


t 


7 
28 
18 
48 

40  t  167  I  88 
50       60  I    0 


07  I  08 

254  1183 

80     80 


18  I    5 

200  j  24 


83     S4 


0  1  265  ,  10 


0  1029 
231 
246 
466 
435 
J  40 
94 
174 


350 
115 
74 


11  !l9    13 


6  I  3 
60  '  80 
0 
0 


50     20 

635  125 
36  I  23 
4     37 


14 


13 

81 

45 

247 


120 

8 

108 


250     240 


678 
34 

"iis" 

36 
31 
300 


School. 


15   16 


206 
406 
119 
450 
255 
50 

70 
23 

224 
81 
67 
09 

276 

1217 
132 
203 
541 
495 
152 
103 
232 


1^ 


ir 


6 


18 


125 
875 
60 

255 
50 

40 
23 

130 

0 

67 

09 

250 


a  M) 


-a 
> 


19 


$193,082 
289,187 
111,  700 
400,000 
200,000 
100,000 

40,400 
10,000 

250,000 
12,000 
85,000 
80,000 

300,000 

591,497 
150,000 
175,000 
200,000 
225,000 
100,000 
60,000 
175,000 


Expenditures. 


6 

I 
J 

a  a 

I' 


30 


$5,054 


10,000 


$49,909 

112,984 

68,108 

78, 216 

40,648 


5,000 
1.000 
2,500 


5,000 
90,000 


4,221 
8,029 
10,000 
8,000 
5,825 


S»l 


13,141 


41,825 
3,100 
14,215 


25,000 

180,000 
5,844 
36,279 
66,071 
48,000 
19,972 
20,000 
28,890 


20   10 


74 


198 


152 

240 

92 

0  138 
515  I  0 

0  300 


0   122 

Oi   1 

141  '  130 
0  I  36 
0   79 


I 


314 


48 
27 

0 
65 

0 

92 
0 
58  83 


24 
10 
110 
45 
36 

9 

1 

3 

30 
10 


11 


15 


197 


184 
27 
40 

106 
46 
44 

212 

146 


29   76 

0    1 


47,000 

35,000 

125,000 

300,000 

60,000 

35,000 

350,000 

200,000 

75,000 


21,000 
2,601 
4,798 
6,874 
1,000 


8,140 
16.288 
30,452 
32,000 
14,534 

7,996 
50,783 
23,000 


100,965 
19,476 
90,000 


4,078 


10,438 


26,050 
9,729 
12. 207 


i   0  !  32 

j   0    16 
2  ,  84 

I       0  416 

I       3  191 

I  496  '  469 

I  350  349 

I       0  '  480 

I       0      670 
2  ;  142 


12 


5  , 
13 


15     108   323 


27  >  243  |186 


30 


150  !450 
42   105 


8 

0  I  0 

188  72 

25  ,  50 

15  I  34 

I 

50  10 

14  4 


20 
17 
41 

124 
193 
95 


336     341 
315     246 


400 
145 


20,000 
15.500 
20.000 

262, 750 
140,000 
145, 129 
65,000 

468,347 

226,055 
800,000 


10,000 
9.697 


8,000 
18, 340 


5,900 
4,756 
8,093 

07, 177 
50,000 
41,733 
11,500 

293,699 

.56. 000 
41, 892 


40  356 

0  277 

76  73 

73  285 

12  57 


92  ,278  I     10 

360     02     301 

70  !     6  1 


66 
144 


14 
85 

3 
70 

2 

7  I     33  I  66  I     50 
21  I  125  !  40  I      0 


136 

170 


, 


.1. 


321,  C14 
120,000 
100.000 
800,000 
50,000 
75,000 
160.000 


2,500 
13,000 
30,800 
2,000 
2,500 
500 


45,687 
15,000 
16,700 
50,000 
16, 875 
5,000 
49,355 
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Tablb  a— 5te£ifri«| 


Post-office. 


Name. 


Execvthrs 


C7 


Manchester,  If .  H 

Jomesburg,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Verona,  N.J 

Brooklyn.  N.r 

Canaan  Four  Comers, 

N.Y, 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Hudson,  N.Y 

New  York, N.Y 

New  York  (Station  L), 

N.Y. 

Bochester,  N.Y 

UUca.N.Y 

Westchester,  N.Y.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Bathbono,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg 

Glen  Mills,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Morgansa,Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Howard.  R.  I 

do 

Plankinton, S. Dak  ... 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Gatoevillo,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Vorgennes,  Vt 

Glenallen,  Va 

Chehalis,  Wash 

Pruntytown,  W.  Va  .  - 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 


House  of  Reformation 

State  Reform  School  for  JuTenile  Delin- 
quents. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home 

Brooklyn  Truant  School 

Berkshire  Custodial  School 


State  Reformatory 

House  of  Refuco  for  Women  . 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum . . 
House  of  Refuge 


J.C.Ray 

IraOtterson 


MvrtIeB.Eyler.... 

CM.HarrisoB 

No  report 

Francis  KDaBM. 


State  Industrial  School 

St  Vincent  Industrial  School 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge 

Boys'  Industrial  School  * 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Oregon  State  Reform  School 

Phi&delphJa  House  of  Refuge 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge,  girls'  department 

Oaklawn  Scho^  for  Girls 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 

State  Industrial  School 

Tennessee  Industrial  School 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory .... 

Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Industrial  School 

Washington  State  Reform  School 

The  West  Virginia  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys .... 


Z.  B.BrockwaT 

Mrs.  F.  O.Abbott-.-. 

Chaa.E.Bnioe 

RlishaM.  Carpenter. 


F.H.Bri£g8. 
ler  Julia 


Brother  Julian 

No  report 

Jamea  Alliaoo 

David  M.  Barrett 

A.  W.  Stiles 

R.  J.  Hendricki 

No  report 

T.B.Patton 

J.  A.  Quay 

M.  A.  Campbell 

James  H.  KastniM ... 

....do 

C.  W.  Ainsworth 

W.  C.  Kilvingtoa 

J.F.MoGnire 

No  report 

S.  A.  Andrews 

Wm.G.  Sampson 

Thoe.  P.  Westendocf- 

D.W.Sbaw 

Sarah  S.  Pierce 

Chas.0.  Merka 


J 


*StatisUcsofl895-^. 
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'V>n»  achooh,  I890-97^CoutiavcCi, 


)e. 

Pupils. 

i 

«D 

s 

> 

19 

$100,000 
180,000 

01,047 
191,764 

Expenditures. 

S«x. 

Bac 

Notivity. 

Illiter- 
acy. 

Daring 
year. 

School. 

Boildings    and    improve- 
mento. 

i 

& 

91 

i 

i 

1 

j 

1  . 

1 

1 

li 

Committed. 
Discharged. 

e 

1 

1 

JS 

I 

o 

1 

Hours  of  daily  sea* 
sions. 

Number  taught  me- 
chanical trade. 

A    1   e  1  7   !  8     9  lio 

11  ,13 

1 

13  <  14   15 

1         1 

l«ll7    18 

90 

;                1 

15        25  (  138       2       40  IlOa 

4 

ft 

140 
364 

118 

6  1  125 
3|  213 

ft     iifl 

$10,000 
6,934 

$16,800 
62.000 

17,192 
31.982 

'iO 

(64          0  ,  298     06 
0      118       CM     9? 

91 

to 

150 

*>7 

4  ,    6 

7         9 

l»A 

KK)  ,     03 

106     129  1    4 

372  1    4^     85 

59 

[              1 

60 

^7 

573 

0 

767 

0 

0 
288 
256 

47  j^  6       42  '    5 

47  1    0 

1 

25       22       1 
553     412     30 

47 
1*173 

34 

"3* 
5 

4 

J' 

47 

1378 
60 
305 
549 

684 
170 

35,000 

1, 488, 55-i 
294. 449 

1,000,000 
535,000 

529.308 
90,000 

'"3,*056* 
16, 728 
22,211 

59,483 
4,850 

16,000 

203,938 
71, 595 
125,042 
161,619 

176. 105 
22,969 

61 
6? 

27i'|  17 

All       09. 

121   167 

60  1*67 
40   325 

99  ;  105  !    5  1  277 

03 
64 

717 

742 

200 

100     726   100 

112     833     21 
0     198       2 

ioo   717 

424  ,430 
184  1  16 

82   175     578  '  536  1  20     926 

64     47       52     477  1  24  .  808 
180     20       40  ,    39  '    4     200 

65 

66 
67 

68 

270 
760 

139      2L11    !  K7      lUn  i240 

476     413  1    8  1  418  ' 

114 
220 



250,000 
400,000 
410,552 
200,000 

40, 000  1  63. 500 
34,733  1  92.227 
4, 934  1  35. 064 
6, 500     18, 000 

69 

0 

347 

j 

713 

47 

440     300  MO  .  760 

4 
6 

70 

0 

MO'i   tt7 

9  1  347 

71 

133 

0  ;  132  1    i 

1     1 

' 

7« 

1"'" 

1     I    *'    ' 

73 

544  1       0  1  481 

473  '  154     548 

0      149  ;    80 

0        39  I    36 

300  ,       0  ;  260 

80  ,     28     102 

63  !  408   136 
79     137     80 
CO       78     27 

3  ,     11  ;  22 
20       96   204 

0       55     ^ 

109 

"ii 

1 
33 

82 
75 
21 
1 
25 

291  1  317 

223  1  367 

79       87 

26  ,    44 

290  ,  280 

>    36       44 

C 
10 
4 

1 
5 

544 

627 
149 

89 
300 
108 
675 

84 

1 
5 
4 
3 
4 
8» 

"si 

544 

558 
149 

"ioi* 

108 
675 
24 

i,  606, 060 

607.641 
200,  (KM) 

23.700 
200.000 

60,000 

16,117 
8,833 

"i.560* 
21,253 

148, 128 
99.563 
26,081 
5.090 
50.022 
17,500 
51, 247 
30,000 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

497  1  178  '  625 

50  '  osn 

25 

11 

180 
45 

41 
17 

'  283     200     i<^ 

80 

172  1      0       81 

91 

158 

! 

2 

30,000 

81 

l...     '1     ...' 

82 

110        16 

123  1    8 
157  !    0 
143       4 

25  i    57  ;    66       3 

60  1    65  1    60       5 

126 
157 

6 
I' 

H 

4 

4* 

41 
0 

153" 
263 

80,000 
24.000 
37.000 
35.000 
104,000 
238,700 

16,000 
10.000 
5.000 
5.000 
13, 474 

16,947 
15, 042 
10,000 
10,500 
30.099 
63,000 

a3 

157         0 
J 12       34 

151 

6 

84 
fl5 

153         0 

139     14 

9.10         A 

, 

i 

1          1 

4  !  153 

8  ,  263 

10  1  340 

86 

25  *  238 

\"" 

1  105  1  123 

87 

387  !       0     aRO  1    7 

j    62 

335 

88 

1 

! 

•■■'1 1 

1 

! 
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Countries. 


Austria- HniH^ry . . 

Austria 

Hungary 

BeJginm 


Bulgaria.. 
Denmark  . 


France  . 


G«nnaay 

Alsace-Lor- 
raine (impe- 
rial poBses- 

BJODft). 

Anbalt  (dacby) 

Ba4ien  (grand 
dachy). 

Bavaria  (king- 
dom). 

Bremen  (free 
city). 

Branawiok 
(daehy). 

fi  amlNurg  (Aree 
city). 

Hesaia  (grand 
duohy). 

Lippe  (princi- 
pality). 

Liibeck  (free 
city). 

MecKlenbnrg- 
Sc  b  werin 
(grand  dacby) 

Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  (grand 
duchy). 

Oldenburg 
(grand  duchy) 

PrnsHia  (king- 
dom), d 

Reuss,  Jr.  line 
(principality) 

RousH,  sen.  line 
(principality) 

Saxe-Alteoburg 
(ducby). 

Saxe-Cobnrg 
Gotha(duchy) 

Saxe-Meiniogen 
(duchv). 

Saxo-Woimar 
(grand  ducby) 


e 
5 
(5 


3, 046, 8S0  2, 88a,  no  6,  «S8, 04<K14. 3   87.5W,«1  2S,i:*lJS« 

1895     1,878, 21^1, (WO. 230  8, 338, 432  1 4. t    1  M    |e7,«5  13,«:  ll« 

1892     1,368,718,1,228,890  2, 507. 608  15. •  I ,85    ia6,40S    5.587  £« 

S83,95a    338,239      72«,19l| : ' ' ' U* 

198,8751   «l,782   283,637'  7.9T ' ^  5,32  1,»  *fl 


1895 
1895 
1802 
1895 

1894-95 


1894-95 


1805-96 
1891 


1891 
1894 
1805 
1895 
1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1391 

1891 

1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 


2, 709, 7102, 749, 885«6v 546, 095 14. 54 «.«»  »^l0»l^O 


SnroBment  in  demomtaiy 
•ohooU. 


ATerag* 


I 


3  s 

1^ 


Is- 


Kasberefkvia^ 


I   8 


231.040 


1<X61'. 


i 


I 


a,««) 


118.0   ,  90 

239,628)14.0  | 90 


2,703  use  i" 


I 


22,549^ 
k.422^ 


22,673 

160,222     100, 
541,783!     546,010' 
15,230! 


14,322 
34, 6n 
45,320 
94,672 
12,061 
7,603 
43,692 

7,720| 

30,556 

9,702 
5,417 
14, 439 
16,581 


I  I 

1         i  ! 

45,22216.6   » 

!       I  ■ 

320,64419.2    9$     j.-. 

1.087,792,20.0    90     17,963    & 


837 


2366 


29,464 
a  Public  and  private. 


34,329: 
49,068l 

98,240 

11,474 

7,024| 

41, 142! 

7.583 

29,851 

9,801. 

5, 571; 
15, 186| 
16,9221 


1 
29,54216.0    90 

69.00017.0 

94,388jl4.0 

193,81219.4 

23,535|13.3 

14,627  17.5 


:3 


9f> 
90 
90 
90 
90 


590 


1.049. 

I 


84.834  14.6    00 


2tt  " 

....  l-J 

7C  IS* 

r 

236        136  '^ 

1,012        14J  -** 


63i 
2,467 


15,  :>00  16. 0 

I 

60, 407' 17.0 

I 

6,341,267  20.0 

i 

19. 503,17. 0 

10,98817.5 

29,62517.3 

88,50316.2 

39, 502^17. 7 


29, 463         58, 927  18. 4 


355. 


I  I 


I 


I 


90 

90 

I 

90 
I 

90 

90 

I 
90 

'«, 

I 
90 


960. 


390 
215 

300. 


589. 


b  For  pnblio  only. 
Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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3 

2 


13 


3 

o 
H 


14 


,871, 019  $6, 834, 841 


.813,156 
,057,863 


5, 4b5, 945 
1,338,895 


$25, 705, 850 

20, 309, 101 

5, 396,  750 

6,064,476 


.1637,048,012 


171,593  50.000, 


e  624, 000 

332,457 

e  869, 842 

5,  SCO,  883 

280.500 

294,690 

1, 744, 276 

1, 040,  82G 

cG8,  040 

221,  503 


49G,  423 
i  37, 966, 067 

e68,497 
'  72,000 


a  g 


15 


II 


16 


$4. 60  $0.  02 


6.83 
2.48 
8.90 


6. 68 
'2.*66 

7.18 
2.71 
5.25 
0.50 
4.27 
15.55 
10.06 
2.91 
15.15 


8.20 
7.32 
2.91 
6. 55 


208,724 


2*6, 712 


6.27 
6.23 
6.60 


388,893 
( 
eYrom  State  only. 


.85 
.45 
.94 


.97 
."39 

1.22 
.52 
1.13 
1.43 
.73 
2.53 
1.95 
.54 
2.66 


1.46 

1.27 

.57 

1.56 


I 


LOl 
1.10 
l.?0 


I" 


ir 


i 
i 
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41, 858, 886  1890 
23.895,413  1890 
17,463,473  1890 
6,410,783  1805 

3, 809, 816 


2, 185,  335 


38.  517, 975  1896 

52, 246, 589'  1895 
1, 641, 220  1895 


293, 123  1895 
1, 725,  470  1895 
5.797,414  1895 

196,  278'  1895 

433,986 

661,032 
1,039,388 

134,  6171  1895 
83, 324  1805 

596, 886  1895 


Names  and  titles  of  chief  officers 
of  education. 
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1895 


101,513  1895 

873, 739  1895 
81, 849, 795  1895 
131. 46e|  1895 
67. 454  1805 
180,012  1895 
216, 0241 1805 
234, 005  1895 
338, 887'  1895 


No  imperial  office. 


M.  F.  Sohallaert,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  public  instruction. 

M.  Iv.  VatKow,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Bishop  H.  V.  Sthyr,  mlnij»t<»r  of 
public  instruction  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

M.  Hambaud,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  fine  arts. 

No  imperial  office 

Herr  Kichter,  direotor  of  public 
instruction. 


Herr  Rdmelin,  president  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  W.  Nokk,  minister  of  Trorahlp 
and  public  instruction. 

Herr  von  Wisbeck,  minister  of 
worship  and  public  inatructioxu 

Dr.  D.  Ehmek,  senator,  commis- 
sioner of  public  instruction. 

Herr  G.  Spiess,  president  of  con- 
sistory. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Stammann,  senator,  com- 
missioner of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  H.  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  presi- 
dent department  of  schools. 

Herr  Pustkuchen,  president  con- 
sistory. 

Dr.  Escuenburg,  senator,  superior 
school  authority. 

Herr  Giese,  proaident  ecclesiastical 
council. 

Djr.  Piper,  counselor  of  consistory .  . 


Herr  G.  F.  H.  A.  Flor,  minister  of 
worship  and  instruction. 

Dr.  BoBse,  minister  of  worship  and 
public  instruction. 

Herr  Graeeel,  councilor  of  state — 

Herr  Scholze,  councilor  of  state 

Dr.  von  Helldorf,  miniater  of  wor- 
ship and  instruction. 
Dr.  Un.  Sancb,  councilor  of  state. . . 


Dr.  F.  von  Heim,  minister  of  state. .  Z 


Herr  R.  von  Pawel,  councilor  of  , 
state.  ' 

d  Incomplete  reports. 

^       2367 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBT,  1896-97. 


] 


StatUlien  of  eduetm  i 


a  From  St6t«  only. 

b  Contributiont  in  1894  from  miniatriee  only, 
educat*™'*"^^*'^  •chooU.    It  is  stated  that  of  470,382  chlldr«n  of  school  age  only  21,S23  rw 
'Tpenditure  for  elementary  and  normal  aobools. 
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EDUCATION   IN   FOBEIGN   COUNTRIES. 

sign  countries — Continued. 

Current  expenditores. 


236» 


^*i 

*o 

29 

3 

^  a 

H 

S" 

13        1       13 

880, 053  $1, 4C6, 733 

«0.8<M           2,40C 

1 
1 

1 

14 


$5,846,786 


a29.n4o     4.371    .78 
a71,M4|    4.91 


a63.860 

a55,7»4 
1,410,562 

49,604,040 

7, 136, 482 

6,250,996 

053,274 

12, 164, 244 
5, 427, 196' 
2,  lao,  1071 


15     16 


$8. 70  $1.65 


4.00     .84 


'•1 

3.80 


9.16,  1.00 
10.50   1.61 


7.66 
6.68 
5.14 
7.73 


.27 


1.10 


6.77   1.06 


I 


1,764,121     6.24 


Names  and  titloa  of  chief  officers 
of  education. 
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Dr.  K.  Ton  Seydcwiti,  minister  of  .  29 
worship  ana  public  instmction. 

Herr  Bomers,  president  of  consis-  30 
tory.  I 

Herr  HauthaU  councilor  of  state. . . '  31 


78, 248  1805    Herr  II.  Petersen,  miuisterof  state.  ■  32 


57,782  1895 
I 
2, 080,  898  1895 


30,800,522  1896 
4, 180, 270.  1896 
4,  704,  750  1891 

2, 433, 806  1896 

I 
81,290,490  1890 

4, 028, 658  1896 

2,000,917  1891 

5,049,729  1890 


L 

2>  3, 812, 860 

1.70 

.03 

■■■l 

d405, 057 

5.35 

.16 

1 
1 

532,653 

6.90 

.23 

1 

4, 180, 660 

■;■;; 

.85 

B3.880 

1,837.960 

8,485,839 

14 

1 

733,140 
768,818 

.68 
1.82 

C? 

.04 

el56,435 

1.04 

.02 

097,328 

1.16 

.02 

97,533 

1,032,609 

(75,230,142 

1.42 

.12 

008,868 

7.89 

.50 

5,800,000 
126, 683, 312 


1893 


Baron  ron   Hadeln,  president  of 

consistory. 
Dr.  von  Sarwey,  minister  of  state. . 

'Committee  of  conncil  on  education  i\ 
Vice-president  for  England,  Sirl 
John  Gorat;  vice-president  for) 
Scotland,  Lord  Balfour,  of  Bur- 

[    leigh.  J 

Commissioners  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

lif.  Pan&ffiotopoulos,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Sefior  N.  Gallo,  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

Dr.  H.  Gceman  Borgesius,  minister 
of  the  interior. 

M.  Wexelsen,  minister  of  ecolesl 
astical  affairs  and  public  in- 
stmction. 

Sr.  Jos^  Luciano  do  Castro,  pre- 
mier and  minister  of  interior;  J. 
de  Azovedo  Castello  Bronco,  di- 
rector of  public  instruction  and 
fine  arts. 

M.  Spiro  Haret,  minister  of  public 
instruction  '  .     .     ..    , 


and     ecclesiastical 
affairs. 
1897    M.  Bogolnboff,  minister  of  public 
instruction, 

2,483,249  1897    Dr.  L.  Lindelof,  director-general 

in  charge  of  schools. 
2, 814, 153  1895    And.    Georgievitch,    minister   of 
public  instruction  and  oc  lesias- 
I      tical  affairs. 
17,667,  250  1887:  Sellor  Capdepon,  minister  of  the 

j         I      interior. 
4, 919,  260;  1800  j  Dr.  G.    F.    Gllljam,    minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public 
j  instruction. 

Xo  federal  oflBco 


3,034,464jl8£4 

38, 114, 280. 1891 
18, 901, 123!  1801 

7, 605, 560'  1801 

4, 943,  604*  1891 
I 
42, 270, 620. 1895 

1, 627, 224  1891 


Mr.  K.  M.  Chatfield,  director  of 
nublic  instruction. 

Mr.  John  Vansonieren  Pope,  di- 
rector of  public  instruction. 

n.  J.  Bhabba,  esq.,  inspector-gen- 
eral of  education. 

Marquis  Hachisuka  Machiaki, 
minister  of  state  for  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  superintendent- 
general  of  education. 


4a 

44 

4S 

4a 

4T 
4S 

41> 

60 

61 

6? 
5£ 
bt 
5& 


eludes  pnblio  high  schools. 

iclades  regular  and  assistant  teachers  (58,443)  and  those  temporarily  employed. 

be  gold  yen,  formerly  00.7  cents  in  value,  is  now  reckoned  at  49. 8  cents ;  hence  the  apparent 

ase  in  expenditure  for  elementary  schools.    For  all  classes  of  schools,  except  the  universities^ 

spenditnre  for  1886  was  #6,801,662.  ^  t 

icliiiliiig  1,606 papilteaohers.  Digitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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EDUCATION   a£POET,  1^6-97. 


Slalistict  •/ 


CotmtriM. 

I 
1 

Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 

Average 

Number  of  iMck^ 

1 

1 

t 

3| 

1 

;9 

1 
i           "a 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

• 

y 

8 

9 

f  .  II 

EffVDt 

1894 

189^ 
1896 

1896 

1896 

1886 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1896-«7 

1894 
1894 

1896 

1895-96 

166,340 

17,317 
14,460 

37,987 

61,918 

12,796 

101,132 

441.102 

1.71 

3.18 
14.72 

24.96 

19.3 

3L» 

Nftua 

Uritiah  Colambia.. 
Manitoba 

9,280 

8,037 

9.254 
23.247 
37,178 

64. 

CI.  11 
60.04 



New  Branswick .  - . 

XortliweatTarrito- 

lie*. 
Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

32,115 



29,603 

1 

T«S 

1 

e: 

52,316 

48,716 

22.45 

54.051 
246,724 

13,412 
139.876 

53.41 

60158 

70.60 

2.T26 
824 

t 

Prlnc«    Edward 

iHlnnd. 
Quebec 

ia.i4& 

9,998 

22,13820.29 
a  197, 9^313.90 

Newfoundland 

Mexico  .•. 

85,501 
566,706 

1.210 

100,852 

90,621 

80,094 
21,913 

75,020 

20,000 

29,427 

0264,294 

82,820 

300,000 
111,361 

89,000 
76,878 

23,000 

53,276 

51,312 
100.026 

17.8 
4.43 

7.71 

14.91 

9.86 

1.90 
9.01 

5.50 
5.26 
8.66 
6.68 

L63 

2.09 
4.11 

2.29 
6.04 

3.83 

2.08 

6.27 
4.80 

361,29] 

196,506 

I                 - 

Benunda  

Jamaica 

59,617 

sa  Atk 

1 

h^ja 

Trinidad 

1894 

1889-90 
1897 

1896 
1894 
1898 
1896 

1896 

1889 
1896 

1894 
1894 

1896 

1888u«) 

1896 
1891 

» 

ia,297|SL48 
17,  I^  R^'ii 

Cuba 

*'*357 

Costa  Rica 



iir    >• 

Goatemala. ».. 

NicaragnA  •  •  •  ^. .  - . . 
Salvador 

39^  4U 

24,604 

i 

1 

t 

16.663 

12,764 

453 

1000 

i 

'     «    s 

Argentina 

'    S,fii   '^ 

Bolivia 

1 

9* 
1 

Brazil 

Chili 

54,208 

57,153 

71.037 

63.73 

733 

'.J.^. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 



1 

1 

Paraguay 

1 

Pom 

552 

252 

SI 

Umffnay  ....^..... 

27,568 

33.754 

i     :«.« 

Yenesiaela 

1 

oAIso  99.305  in  model  ncbools  and  academies. 
h  Also  pnpU  teachers,  nnmber  not  given. 
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Current  expeadltttr>». 


1» 


2 
"S 

o 


13 


3 


14 


|2 


ift 


14 


$198, 744  $11. 47 10. 36 
204,930   14.17;  2.08 


18.79  4.08 
7.45   1.44 


714,049 

461,733 

274,648 '     . 

M3,335  8.04  1. 

3,846,0aoj  8.72  1.81 

153,3161  0.02!  1.40 

1,523,8671  7.  to:  1.08 


1,867^    7. 


147,544|    4.16     .73 


7.77i; 
232, 823' 
113,  078 


6.37 
2.32j 

5.48 


553,335   17.85 
164,946.    7.53 


630, 532     8. 40 


.'     8,547,918   32.34 


114, 299     3. 48 


717,042     6.44 


d  381, 964 


672,100;  13.10 


483.232 


4.83 


.49 
.34 
.51 

.34 

.C 


.43 


2.16 


.06 


.64 


I 


IT 


IS 


0,734,  i05 

543,913 
98,178 

152.500 

821,288 


1887 


1801 
1891 


1801 
1881 


.82 


.21 


490,800 
2,114,821 

109,078 

1, 488, 535 

202,040 
12,578,801 

15,794 

672,762 

220,285 

1,631,696 
243, 205 

1,364,678 
380,000 
803,534 

a,  954, 911 

2, 010, 549 

14,832,530 
2, 712, 145 

8,878.600 
1, 271, 861 

600,000 

2.621,844 

8ia843 
2, 323, 527 


Karnes  and  titles  of  chief  officers 
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1891 

1801 

1891 

1801 

1881 
1895 

1895 

1894 

1891 

1894 
1892 


1895 
1894 
1895 

1893 

1890 
1895 

1881 


1897 


1876 


1891 


Znhdi  Pasha,  minister  of  pabllo 
instruction. 

Mr.  Bale,  minister  of  odacation 

Hon.  6.  D.  Pope,  LL.  D.,  enperin- 
tendent  of  education. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Camerou,  minister  of 
education. 

Hon    J.  K.  Inch,   chief  snperla 
tendcnt  of  education. 

Hon  D  J.  Go<;gin  superintendent 
of  educatiou 

Hon   A.  H.  Mackny.  8ni>erintend- 
ent  of  education. 

Hon.  George  W.  Koas,  minister  of 
education. 

Hon.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

M   Boucher  de  la  Brn6re,  superin- 
tendent of  education. 


J.  Barauda,  niiniHter  of  Justice  and  | 

publi(  instruction.  | 

Mr.  George  Simpson,  secretary  to 

the  l>oard  of  odncation.  I 

Mr.  T.  Capper,  superintending  in-  | 

spoctor  of  schools 
K.  Gcrvase  Bushe,  in8XK>ctor    cf  , 

schools.  I 


Kieardo  Monteale;;re,  minister  of 
foreign  allaira.  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, public  instruction,  char- 
ities, and  Justice. 

M.  Cruz,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Dr.  McMatus,  minister  of  public 
instruction- 

Br.  Carlos  BonDla,  minister  of 
charities  and  public  instrnction. 

Dr.  BenJ.  Belaustegui,  mlnistt-r  of 
Justice,  ecelesiasticul  affairs,  and 
public  instruction. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Ochoa,  minister  of  publio 
instruction,  colonies*,  telegraphs, 
public  works,  and  indut«tries. 

Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  minister  of 
interior  and  Justice. 

SeDor  Angusto  Orego  Lnco  minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  public  instruc- 
tion. 

J.  M.  Carrasquilla,  minister  of  in- 
struction. 

Bel.  Albdn  Mestanxa,  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs.  Justice,  publio  In- 
struction, and  immigration. 

M.  R.  Mazo,  minister  of  Justice, 
ecclesiastical  afl'airs,  and  publio 
instruction. 

Dr.  Man.  P.  Olaeohea,  president 
and  minister  of  Justice,  eccloHi- 
astical  affairs,  public  instruction 
and  public  charities. 

J.  Varela,  minister  of  agriculture, 
industries,  public  Instruction, 
and  public  works. 

Dr.  Feb.  R.  Chirinos,  minister  of 
publio  instruction. 


56 

57 
58 

59 

60 

61 

02 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 


c Includes  pupl!s  of  private  schools  (61,006). 

d Expenditure  by  the  higher  oouucil  *'for  educational  purposes.'* 
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Statittiaofeiutktt 


Conn  tries. 


1 

Hawaii 

Manritina 

Kcw  South  "Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia . . 

Victoria 

TVost  Australia. . . 

Now  Zealand 

Tasmania 


I 

e 


9 


1897 
1895 
189« 
1896 
189G 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


EnroUmont  in  elem^itary 
schools. 


8,017 


4 

6.505 


I 


e 


Jil^J^-"^"^ 


I 


67,784 


III  ^1 

14,522  13.32' 205      3C     » 

I 
18,207    4.89 

221,  eOsjlC  89     142, 192j6t.  w'  2, 307    2,flM  i* 


I 


63,258 


81, 754  17. 75 
59,94417.23 

208,54217.71 
9,008 

131,037 
14,835 


1&62 
10.11 


54,«166Cw41     T«      fir 

I 
40,143'66.96     3»      W 


138,12666.23  1,7a    1,737 

6,47o'73.         m      ITS     2 
108,97683.16  LW   2,«  i.» 


I 
11.508'72.96.. 

'         I 
I         I 
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Current  expenditures. 


2^ 

9 


13 


I 


14 


15 


^1 

'I 

ti  o 

o  p. 


16 


$20T,637$14,29$1.W 
0  50,465  2.71]  .14 
13.03   2.20 


2, 889,  537 
933, 484 
G32, 742 

2,887,664 
159,169 

2, 053, 316 
165,689 


11.42 
10.55 
13.84 


15.66 
li:i6 


2.03 
1.82 
2.45 


2.92 
1.12 


I 


17 


100, 020 
371,  655 

1, 311, 440 
460,550 
347,720 

1, 177, 304 
162,394 
703,360 
146,667 


18 

1896 
1891 
1807 
1895 
1894 
1897 
1897 
189G 
1891 


Xames  and  titles  of  cUief  ofBcera 
of  education. 
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Hon.  Henry  E.  Cooper,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Anderson,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Hon.  M.  J.  Garrard,  minister  of 
public  instmction. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Dalrymple,  secretary  for 
pnblio  instruction. 

Hon.  Jobn  A.  Cockbim,  M.  P.,  min- 
ister controlling  education. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Leflroy,  M.  L.  A.,  minis- 
ter of  education. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  minister  of 
education. 

Hon.  E.  X.  C.  Braddon,  minister  of 
education. 


ot  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  books,  etc.,  and  for  scholarships  which  vroro  included 
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Ecuador,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

2370. 
EdcDton,  IT.  C,  colonial  school  in,  1882-1383. 
Education  in  central  Europe,  125-206. 

in  Denmark,  71-101. 
,   in  Franco,  »)-70. 
:    in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3-27. 

of  serfs,  996-9». 
Educational  Association  of   North  Carolina, 

history,  1449-1452. 
Educational  directory,  1111-1196. 
Educational  exhibit  at  Nashville.  1001-1004. 
Egypt,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  287QL 
Elemoutary  schools,   comparative  statistics, 
201-303. 
in  Bavaria,  173-176. 
Ellis,  A.  Caswell,  on  Hebrew  Sunday  schools, 

413-113. 
Endowment,  statistics  of  secondary  schools, 

1S93-1899, 191 1-1912, 1920-1079, 2081-2165. 
Engineering  colleges,  entrance  requirements, 

891-898. 
England,  allotment  system  in,  1022-1025. 
coeducation  in,  1523. 
commercial  education,  215-218. 
conspectus  of  educational  system  at,  43. 
school  savings  banks.  161. 
teaching  of  civics,  263-266. 
Emrland  and  Wales,  education  in.  4-27. 

statistics  of  elementary  education,  2368. 
English,  requirements  for  admission  in,  458-450. 
English  Ro3ral  Commission's  report  on  secon- 
dary education,  German  view  of,  185-193. 
Enrollment,  statistics,  2167.2172,2174-2175.2176, 
2177,  2178,  2183,  2192.  2197-2210,  2245-22S5;  of 
foreign  countries,  2386-2372;  of  schools  and 
colleges,  ix-x;  of  State  school  system,  Ivill- 
Ix,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi,  Ixxix,  Ixxx. 
Entrance  requirements  for  engineering  col- 
leges, 891-898. 
Episcopalians,  statistics  of  secondary  schools, 

Eppiuger,  Solomon,  and  Jewish  Sabbath 
schools,  408. 

Epstein,  I.  and  Jewish  Sabbath  schools,  408. 

Erskino  College,  quarter  centennial  of  presi- 
dent, 1355-1356. 

Eskimo  vocabularies,  1241-1275. 

Esten,  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.,  on  special  schools  for 
individual  children.  148-152. 

Europe,  central,  education  in,  125-308. 
coeducation  in,  1523-1524. 
commercial  education  in,  207-231. 
foreigners  in  universities  of,  1534. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 
811. 

Evangelical  Association  and  Sunday  schools, 
367-308. 

Examination  and  cortillcation  of  teachers, 
870-873. 

Examination  boards,  comparative  statistics, 
206. 

Expenditures,  statistics  of  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded  schools,  2880,  2840-2841,  2344, 
2345,2346-2360,2362-8866;  of  clly  schools^  2173^ 
217.5,2185-2188,2234-2244,2845-iS5;  of  foreign 
countries,  2966-2372:    of   manual    training 


^ools^  ^1-2287:  of  reform  schools.  «»»- 
^rm.  -  systems,  Ixxi-ixxiv, 


Federal  aid  to  Id^hor education,  xxxLlOMJ 
Feeble-minded,  statistics  of  8diooii,9K.a 

2355. 
Finland,  statistics  of    eleonentarr  ediem 

2368. 
First  oommon  acfaools  of  Xew  Eai^aait^ 

1166-1183. 
Fish  Commission,  exhibit  at  ITaafariDB  Ex^. 

tion,  1102-1103. 
Flammarioa.  Camfllo,  on  effect  of  imlw  - 

vegeUble  life,  9M-«56. 
Fleischner,  Lnd wig.  on  oommercial  edaob  ~ 

210,231. 
Florida,  aid  to  higher  edoeatioti,  U3e,lJBL 
oolleffe  presidents,  USfL  1128. 
prin«pals  of  normal  scbocda;,  US,  USL 


itualiifcations  for  praetioe  of 
1382;  of  Uw,  1006^  10BL 

report,  1286-U88. 

sources  of  revenue  for  pnbUe  ^ 
660-651;  local  taxation,  OM-dBS. 

soil  formation,  948-845k 

State  and  city  superintendeats,  UU.  UK 

statistics,  of  agricultaral  aad  nisrhsslfi'nr^ 
leges,  1760,  1786.  1708,  17W,  177V;  at  H^ 
schools,  2337-2340:  of  city  sc^kooia.  2l7f-&Su 
219S,l»12,2S24,2aB,22M;  crfcoDMesaa4«x 
Tersitiesj!B52-lfi8&lflM, ITIA,  17iT;  of cel«*4 
school8r2aW-23imr2aiOBai;  of  coemtcA 
and  business  ooUeeees23S9-29n,9ie:  ofdnf 
schoola,  2242-2244,  2S4A:  of  noraal  sobKS 
182»-1830,  1840.  1848,  1800;  of  imr»tislc=( 
schools,  177B,  1810;  of  secoadaiy  skaok 
1884-1028, 1089, 209O,  2168;  of  State  sefas^^^ 
tem,  Iv,  Ixxx. 
Forbes,  A.  D..  letter  on  chemistry  of  froB,lB 

note. 
Foreign  countries,  statistica  of  ednoatfaa, SB- 


Foreign  universities.     See  Vniy^nttkam.  f-r 

eign. 
Foreigners  m  univeraiUes  of  central  Eara(> 

l»l-1535. 
Forestry  academies, 
estry,  and  mining 

Fort  Wrangell,  report , 

Fox,  Jabez,  letter  on  admlasioo  to  tbs  bv 

Massachnsetts,  1192. 
France,  agricultural  syndicates,  1014-Ifln. 
coeducation  in,  1528, 1524. 
conmiercial  education.  tffl-23!L 
education  in,  xvfl-xviil,  21^70. 
geography  in  the  schools  of,  1482- 14A 
school  savings  banks,  16L 
statistics  of  elementary  edvcatlco,  S3M. 
students  in,  from  the  United  States,  UR 
teaching  of  civics,  253-2SSL 
Unirersity  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Uai:^ 
Statesj2^12». 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  donated  library  to  torn. 

of  Franklin,  Mass.,  722, 740. 
Free  text-books,  1538. 
French,  Miss  Frances  Graham,  on  edi 
in  Denmark,  71-101. 
on  education  in  Norway,  1Q3-I23w 
French,  requirements  for  adnuaskm  in,  — 
statistics  of,  in  secondary  schools.  VSX,  i^ 
1879, 1880. 1882, 1863, 1887, 1908,  im. 
French  facnlties,  oomparative statistics  of.?' 
French  institutes  in  Greece,  334-3S. 
Freshman  classes,  requirements  for 

457-013. 
Freshmen  students,  statistics  on  preparm:.  .- 

of,  1650, 1672, 1679, 1688. 
Friends,  first  day  or  Bible  schoola,  TWO  "T 
statistics  of  o^eges  and  oniversitftsiL  1*^ 
of  secondary  schools,  1913. 
Froebel,  Friederich,  and  religloiis  InatrweCj:- 
351. 

G. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  HopUns,  7BS>79aL 
Gases  and  earths  converted  into  foods.  9&^ 
Geddes,  Patrick,  o^  dvioa,  264-Mft. 
Geography,   teaching  of,  in  certain  tani^ 

countries,  147&-148a 
Geolosy.  statistics  of,  in  seoondarr 

187S,  l8n,  1879, 1880, 1882,1883,  IBK^ti 
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K>ineti7,  Btatistios  of,  in  secondary  Hchools, 
187«,  1877, 1879, 1880, 1882, 1883, 1888. 1904. 1930. 
iorjgiu.,  aid  to  higher  edncation.  IISU,  1152,  llttS. 
3ol^e  preaident8, 1120  11»,  1128. 
priucipals  of  normal  schools,  1129, 1133. 
snalmcations  for  praotioe  of  medicine,  1194, 

1232;  ofUw,119M28ft. 
report,  1288-1289. 
sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools.  State, 

«48-«49;  local  taxation,  664-665. 
State  and  cHy  superintendent^  1111, 1112. 
statistics,  of  agricnltural  and  mechanical 
oollef^QS,  17607l7fl6t  1768.  1769,  1770;  of  blind 
Bcbools,  2337-2840:  of  city  schools.  2172-2192, 
21S6,  2212,  2224,  2235,  2246;  of  colleffes  and 
nniTorsitieB,  1662-1686,  1694,  1714. 1^  1747; 
of  colored  schools,  2297-2300,  2314,  23^4;  of 
commercial  and  businefls  colleges,  2SS9-2261, 
2M2;  of  deaf  schools,  :i242-2244, 2246;  of  den- 
tal schools,  1777,  1800:  of  kindergartens, 
2178, 2198;  of  law  schools,  1775, 1788:  of  medi- 
cal schools,  1776,  1792,  1798;  of  normal 
schools,  1823-1839,  l&iO,  1848,  1860;  of  nnrse 
training  schools,  1779,  181U;  of  pharmaoen- 
tical  scnools,  1778, 1804;  of  reform  schools, 
2369-2362;  of  secondary  schools,  1884-1928, 
1940,  2090,  2166;  of  State  school  system,  Iv- 
Ixz;  of  technological  schools,  1686-1691, 
1742-1746,  1765;  of  theological  schools,  1774, 
1T82. 
I^onnain,    Eugene,    on    the   world's    largest 

library,  1499. 
German,  requirement  for  admission  in,  461-462. 
statistics  of,  in  secondary  Bchools,  1876, 1877, 

1879,  1880, 1882, 1883. 1887, 1903, 1919. 
German  archseological  institute,  in  Greece,  835. 
German  educational  literature,  recent,  197-200. 
German  Eyangelical  synods  of  North  America, 

Sunday  schools  of,  369. 
S^rmany,  coeducation  in,  1524. 
commercial  education  in,  207. 
copperotive  agriculture,  IQSQ-lQEZl. 
manual  train iufir,  193-197. 
proportion  of  Catholics,  Protestante.  and 

Hebrews  in  secondary  schools,  167-172. 
school  sayings  banks.  loL 
statistics  of  elementary  education,  2966. 
Sirls,  schools  for,  in  Greece,  305-307. 
3k>ldammer,  J.  S.,  and  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools, 

408-109. 
graded  schools,  efforts  to  organize,  in  North 
Carolina,  1458. 
management  of,  1507-1514. 
Graduate  students,  statistics  of  increase,  1648- 
1649, 1653, 1670, 1686;  of  normal  schools,  1826, 
1834,  1837-1839;  of  secondary  schools,  1884, 
1885, 1901,  1917,  2081-2165. 
Graduate  workjdrowth,  1588. 
Graham,  John  William,  and  Sunday  schools  in 

England.  391-^92. 
Grammar,  teaching  of,  in  Greece,  283. 
Granville  Hall,  organized,  1389. 
Great  Britain,  statistics  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, 2368. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  education  in,  xv- 

xvU,  3-27. 
Greece,  education  in,  xxii,  267-847. 

statistics  of  elementary  education.  2368. 
Greek,  requirements  for  admission  in,  460-460, 
461,  466,  473,  476-478. 
t^tatistics  of,  in  secondary  schools,  1876, 1877, 
1879, 1880, 1882,  1883, 1886,1902, 1918. 
Greek  games  discussed,  xxviii. 
Greek  studies,  the  association  of,  66-70. 
GrifOn,  Charles,  schools  of,  in  North  Carolina, 

1381. 
Guatemala,  statistics  of  elementary  ednoation, 

2370. 
Gymnasia  in  Greece,  802-806. 


Haas,  John  A.   W.,   and  Lutheran   Sunday 

schools,  864. 
Hainee,  report  on  school  of,  1607. 
Hall,  Frank,  on  separate  schools  for  pupils  of 

limited  endowment,  147. 
Hall,  James,  educational  work  of,  in  North 

Carolina,  1388. 
Halley.  Robert  A.,  on  the  Nashville  Exposition 

and  its  stmctores,  1104-U09. 


Hamburg,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

2366. 
Hamill,  H.  M.,  and  Sunday  schools  in  the  South, 

397-398. 
Harconrt,  William,  on  education  for  England 

and  Wales,  9-11. 
Harris,  Eugene,  on  physical  condition  of  the 

negra  230B-2812. 
Harris,  W.  T.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 

811. 
renort  of  committee  on  psychological  inquiry 

(1894),  676-681. 
Hawaii,  educaUon  in,  1514-1520. 

statistics  of  elementary  education,  237S. 
Hawkins,  WilUam,  meisage  to  North  Carolina 

legislature  on  education,  1400. 
Hebrew  Sabbath  School  U^on,  411-412. 
Hebrew  Salbath  schools,  4(&413. 
Hebrews,  proportion  in  secondary  schools  in 

Germany,  167-172. 
Hellenic  school,  the,  287-29a 
Hellenic  schools,  801. 

Hershaw,  L.  M.,  on  social  and  physical  prog- 
ress of  the  negro.  2304-2809. 
Hessia.   statistics   of  elementary  education. 

Hicksite  Friends,  flrst-dayschools,  389,302. 
High  schools,  statistics,  1873-2166. 

to  train  rural  teachers,  868. 
Higher  conunercial  education,  1635-1686. 
Higher  education,  comparative  statistics,  204- 
206. 

In  Bavaria,  178. 

statistics,  xxxili. 
HilLJohn  Henry,  founded  school  at  Athens, 


Hindustan,  examining  universities,  1868. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 

8U. 
Hirsch,  Samuel,  and  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools, 

410. 
Historical  and  Ethnological  Society,  in  Greece, 

833. 
History,  In  Greece,  283. 
requirements  for  admission  in,  468,  475. 
statistics  of,  in  secondary  schools,  1876, 1877, 

1879, 1880, 1882, 1883, 1801, 1906, 1928. 
Holden,  Edward  S.,  on  great  puhlio  libraries  in 

the  United  States,  1278-1S2. 
Holland  Christian  Bef  armed  Sunday  schools 

8n-«78. 
Home  and  the  school,  the,  855-666. 
Home  department,  Sunday  schools,  468-404. 
Home  reading,  rural  schools,  promotion  of,  883. 
Homeopathic  medical  schools,  statistics,  1776- 

1777^1798 
Honorary  degrees,  statistics,  1675. 
Hosford,  Oramel.  Bundav  schools.  862. 
Housing  of  instruction  in  medicine  and  law, 

1212-1229. 
Humus  and  ptinck,  M5. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  elementary  education. 


Idaho,  aid  to  higher  education,  1160. 

college  presidents,  1120. 

principals  of  normal  schools.  1129. 

qualifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1196, 
1233;  of  hiw,  1197, 1238. 

sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools.  State, 
660-661. 

State  and  city  superintendents,  1111, 1113. 

statistics,  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 1757.  1766.  1760;  of  city  schools,  2172- 
2192;  of  collies  and  universities,  16&2-16S5, 
1694, 1714, 1747;  of  manual  and  industrial 
schools,  2:^4,  2292;  of  normal  schools,  1823- 
18S9,  1850;  of  secondary  schools.  1884-1928, 
1943,  20O4,  2166;  of  State  school  system, 
Iv-lxxx. 
Hiowizi,  Henry,  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools,  400. 
nilnois,  aid  to  higher  education,  1152, 1162. 

Chicago  report,  1289. 

oolleg^e  presidents,  1120-1121, 1126, 1128. 

principals  of  normal  schools,  1129, 1133. 

qualifications  for  praotioe  of  medicine,  1196, 
1233;  of  law.  1197, 1286. 

sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools,  State 
664r655;  local  taxation,  666-667. 
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Iowa,  sonrces  of  revenae  for  imbik  viau. 
State,  65&-657;  local  taxatton,  mS^S. 

State  and  city  superintexuleiita,  1111,  D5 

statistics,  of  ajmcaltnral  and  medbtBx 
colleses,  1757,  I7dO,  17e6.  ITBD:  of  IJiDdadHx* 
2337-SM;  of  city  schools,  21 7S,  SISB,  SSBt^SLl 
22S5, 233S,  2347;  of  oolleses  and  nniranSML 
1652-1685, 1006,  171G,  1748;  of  coauasct^ci 
business  colleges,  2S59-2S81,  29U;  of  day 
schools,  2343-^45, 2347, 2S51:  of  dentalfl(±.t  ^ 
1777,  1800;  of  feeble-minded  srhooli.  Si 
2863;  of  kinderaartens,  2178,  210;  d  kv 
schools,  1775, 178o;  of  medical  scfaoob.  IT-i 
1777,  1792,  1796;  of  normal  schoola  lfi349 
1641,  1850,  1862:  of  nurse  training  9cboa». 
1779,  1811;  of  pharmaceutical  scfaoola  ITT*. 
1804;  of  reform  schools,  23SB-S9SS:  at  teooBi 
ary  schools.  1884^19(36,  983-1971,  2006.  SMi  ^ 
State  school  system,  1t-1xxx;  of  techaokc 
ical  schools,  1686-1691,  1742-1745»  l!Sk  ^ 
theological  schools,  1774,  1788. 

women  coantv  superintendents^  Ua. 
Ireland,  edncataonal  statistics  of,  5. 
Ireland,  statistics   of   elementary  edocstKa 

2368. 
Irrigation,  cooperative,  1011-1012 
Italy,  commercial  education,  2S7-231. 

school  savings  banks,  102 

statistics  of  elementary  education,  SK& 

jr. 

Jacobs,  B.  F.,  on  international  Snnday  seboii 
lessons,  898. 

on  Sunday  school  needs,  aOriL 
Jaoobson,  Jacobs,  Hebrew  Sabbath  acboolA,  lA 
Jackson,  Sheldon,  itinerary  of  travel  in  Alaska. 

1633-1646. 
note  on  Eskimo  bibliography,  1243^ 
report  on  education  in  Alaska,  1001-16IC 
work  of,  for  education  in  the  West  and  i^ 

Alaska,  xzxviL 
Jamaica,  statistics  of  elementary  edncatkc 

2370. 
Japan,  statistics  of  elementary  educatioa^SSS' 
Jebb,  ,  on  education  for  England   aai 

wales,  9. 
Jordan,  W.  H.,  conservatism  in  scientific  a^rl 

culture,  460456. 
Journalism,  in  Oreece,  839-310. 
Junean,  report  on  schools,  1606. 
Justice,  department  of,  ^chibit  at  NaahTi> 

Ezpositaon,  1009. 


women  county  superintendents,  1S60. 
Kansas  City  (Ma),  report.  1311. 
Earluk,  report  on  schooL  1607. 
Kelly,  John  W.    See  Wells,  Roger,  and. 
Keltic,  J.  Scott,  report  to  geographical  societr 
1475-1481. 
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icky,  aid  to  higher  odncatlou,  1150, 1154, 

12. 

ge  presidents,  1121.11^. 

•Ibution  of  proceeds  of  State  school  tax, 

isville,  report,  1291-1202. 
cipals  of  normal  schools,  1129, 1134. 
•ces  of  revenue  for  public  schools,  State, 
MM9:  local  taxation,  662-«03. 
e  and  city  superintendents,  1111,1114. 
istics,  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
res,  1758. 1763, 1760, 1768, 1769, 1770;  of  blind 
bools,  2337-23i0:  of  city  schools,  2172-2198, 
H,  2214,  2226,  2237,  2247:   of  colleges  and 
liveraities,  1652-1685,  1698,  1718,  im,  1748: 
colored  schools,  2207-2300,  2316,  2326:  of 
mmercial  and  business  colleges,  2250-2261, 
56;  of  deaf  schools,  2242-2244,  2^47;  of  den- 
l  schools,    1777,  1800:    of  feeble-minded 
hools,  2252,  2253;  of  kindergartens,  2178, 
»;  of  law  schools,  1775,  1788;  of  medical 
hools,  1776,  1792, 1798;  of  normal  schools, 
23-1839, 1842,  1850.  1864;  of  nurse  training 
hools,    1770.    1811:     of    pharmaceutical 
hools,  1778, 1804;  of  reform  schools,  2359- 
82;  of  secondary,  schools,  1884-1928,  1977- 
78, 2100, 2166;  of  State  school  system,  Iv- 
XI ;  of  theological  schools,  1774, 1782. 
aeu  county  superintendents,  1530. 
e,  D.  L.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 

jrMu^en,  in  St.  Louis,  early  history  of, 

Jstics,  2178,  2193-2196. 


asterion   or   monitorial   plan    in    rural 

^ools,  884-886. 

•grant  colleges,  curriculum  of,  437-466. 

L  requirements  for  admission  in,  460,400- 

a,  467-468, 471-472. 476-478. 

UstiGs  of,  in  secondary  schools,  1876, 1877, 

^79, 1880, 1882,  1883, 1886, 1902, 1918. 

jr-Day  Saints'  Sunday  schools,  415-410. 

and  medicine,  preparation  and  appoint- 

lent  of  professors,  1206-121^3. 

schools,  statistics,  1773, 1774, 1776, 1780,1781, 

188-1791. 

ned  professions  and  social  control,  1187- 

!39. 

1  requirements  and  qualifications  of  school 

apervisors,  &53-855. 

1  rightsof  children,  615-660. 

dg,  commercial  high  school,  1406-1400. 

sseur  E.,  on  teaching  geography,  1482-1493. 

aries,  for  teachers,  804-^66. 

IJreece,  316-310. 
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principals  of,  1129-1136. 
statistics,  xxxiv.  1819-1871. 
North  Carolina,  aid  to  higher  education,  1158. 
coUeRre  presidents,  112^  1127, 1128. 
principals  of  normal  schools,  1131, 1135. 
qualifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1302, 

1234;  of  Uw,  1203, 1237. 
report,  1342-13^. 

®*^^°®?  of  revenue  for  public  schools.  State, 
W&-640;  local  taxation,  06i-666. 


North  Carolina,  State  and  city  soperfSa 
ents,  nil,  1117. 
statistics,  of  agTicaltnral  and  aedi 
colleges,  1780,  1767,  1788,  ITTO.  ITH;  of  to:  I 
schools,  2337-2338.  2341;  of  dtyscbook^T:  , 
21912,  2206,  2219.  2230,  234L  tst:  of  oote  I 
and  universities,  166S-1CBS,  ITQS,  XSi,  U 
1751;  of  colored  schools,  2297-23001, 231&S 
of  commercial  and  bnsine8scolkge8.S^ 
2261. 2272;  of  deaf  scbooHs,2Sd4SU,Sit, . 
kindennu-tens,  £178,  2195;  of  law  tA/^. 
1775, 170O;  of  manTial  and  industrial  tnaac 
schools,  2S84, 2293;  of  medical  sdiooh,!:^ 
1794;  of  normal  schools,  18S3-lSaMMi  liii 
1866;  of  nnrse-trainiiur  schools,  Itn.  US;  d 
pharmaceutical  schools,  1778, 1804:  of  seooad^ 
ax7schools,1884-l«B8,20dl,2ia4,Si«;oC^ 
school  system,  Iv-lxxx:   of  tedouloQCL 
schools,  1686-1691,   174^1745,  1735;  of  && 
logical  schools,  1774, 1784. 
Wiley  and   the    orsanization    of  caamx. 
schools  in,  1379-1474. 

North  Carolina  Commoxi  School  Joonu.  i^ 


tion,  2370.  ^ 

Nurse  trainixiff  schools,  statistics,  1T71, 1" 
1778-1779,  ITOO,  1809-1817. 
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statistics— Continnod. 
lodical  schools,  1776,1777,1790.1798;  of  nor- 
tal  schools,  1KJ3-18:30,  1H44,  1854,  1860;  of 
arso  training  schools,  1779,  1815;  of  phar- 
tacentical  schools.  1778, 1804, 18()6;  of  reform 
•hools,  ga'iO.  2300, 33ft4;  of  secondary  echoola. 
184-1928, 2083-2019, 2140, 2100;  of  State  school 
rstem,  Iv-lxxx;  of  technological  schools, 
ttJO-lCei,  1742-1745,  1755;  of  theological 
:hoola,1774,17&4-1786;  of  veterinary  schools, 
508. 

men  county  superintendents,  1531. 
tioma,  college  presidents,  1124. 1128. 
ncipals  of  normal  schools,  1131. 
klincations  for  practice  of  medicine,  1202, 
KM;  of  law,  1191,  note,  1203. 1237. 
tistics,  of  agricultural  and  mechanical col- 
»ge8,  1789,1702,1767.1770:  of  city  schools, 
ira-2192. 2207, 2219, 2231, 2242:  of  colleges  and 
niversitles,  105J-1685, 1704,1724,1752*  of  man- 
al  and  industrial  training  schools,  2284, 
294;  of  normal  schools,  lft33-1839,1854;  of 
econdary  schools,  1884-1928,2049,2142.2160; 
•f  State  school  system,  Iv-lxxx;  of  techno- 
^ical  schooLs,  1080-1091, 1742-1745, 1755. 
rritorial   and   city  superintendents,  1111, 
117. 

>men  county  superintendents,  1532. 
field  schools  in  K^orth  Carolina,  1427-1428. 
tnburg,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
!36«J. 

iha,  report,  1313-1314. 

irio,  statistics  of   elementary  education, 
370. 

?ou,  aid  to  higher  education,  1151, 1159. 
Uege  presidents,  1124, 1128. 
incipals  of  normal  schools,  1131. 
aliitcations  for  practice  of  medicine,  1202, 
1234;  of  law,  1203. 

urces  of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 
558-650;  local  taxation,  666-007. 
ate  and  city  superintendents,  1111,  1117, 
1528. 

atistics,  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 1767,  1T70;  of  blind  schools,  2337-2330, 
all;  of  city  schools,  2172-2192, 2207, 2219, 2231, 
2242;  of  colWes  and  universities,  105^1685, 
1704, 1726, 1752;  of  commercial  and  business 
colleges,  2259-2261, 22?^;  of  deaf  schools,  2242- 
2244,  2249;  of  kindergartens,  2178.  2195;  of 
law  schools,  1775,  1790;  of  medical  schools, 
1776, 1790;  of  normal  schools,  1823-1839, 1844. 
1854;  of  nurse  training  schools,  1779, 1815;  or 
reform  schools,  2359, 2360, 2361;  of  secondary 
schools,  1884-1928,  2049,  2142,  2166;  of  State 
school  system,  Iv-lxxx;  of  technological 
schools,  1686-1801, 1742-1745, 1755;  of  theolog- 
ical  schools,  1774,1786. 
fanization  of  rural  schools,  830-844,  845. 
hodox  Friends,  first  day  schools,  388-389. 

P. 

^guay,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

;thenon,  the,  reproduced  at  Nashville,  1083- 

»1. 

iteur  Institute,  1225. 

pojog^l  anatomy,  laboratories,  1220-1233. 

tiUo,  Henry,  educational  work  of,  1389-1391. 

ton,  Francis  L.,  Religion  and  the  Univer- 

ty,  1317-1336. 

irce,  W.  D.,  hindrances  to  Sunday  school 

janagement,  809, 

lagogy,  writers  on,  Greece,  337-338. 

^nglvania,  aid  to  higher  education,  1159, 

ollcaje  presidents,  im,  1127. 
istribution  of  State  school  funds,  833. 
rindpals  of  normal  schools,  1131, 1135. 
oauflcations  for  practice  of  medicine,  12 


1202, 


1234;  of  law,  1203, 1237. 
eport,  1361-1352. 
^?,^,<«f. of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 

0M-04d;  local  taxation,  662-^63. 
L^.^and  city  superintendents,  1111, 1118. 


'  Pennsylvania,  statistics— Continued. 

1652-1085, 1706, 1726, 1732,  ir38, 1752;  of  colored 
schools,  2298-2300,  2318,  2330;  of  commercial 
and  business  colleges,  2259-2301,2272;  of  deaf 
schools,  2242-2244,  2249;  of  dental  schools, 
1777,  1800;  of  feeble-minded  schools,  2252, 
2254;  of  kindergartens,  2178, 2195, 2190-  of  hiw 
schools,  1775,1790;  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  schools,  2283, 2284, 2390, 2294;  of  med- 
ical schools,  1770,  1790,  1798;  of  normal 
schools,  1833-1839,  1844.  1856,  1868;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1778, 1815-1817:  of  pharma- 
ceutical schools,  1778,  l8(H;  of  reform  schools, 
2359,  2:i00,  2:^04;  of  secondary  schools,  1884- 
1928,  2Oj0-2057,  2140, 2100:  of  State  school  sys- 
tem, Iv-lxxx;  of  theological  schools,  1774, 
1780;  of  veterinary  schools,  1808. 
women  county  superintendents,  1532. 

People's  high  schools,  Denmark,  8^-80. 

Pergamon,  tho  school  of,  279. 

Peru,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2370. 

Ph.  B.  course,  requirements  for  admission  in, 
477. 

Pharmaceutical  schools,  statistics,  1774,  1770, 
1778,1780,1781,1804-1807. 

Philadelphia,  report,  1352-1353. 

Philipson,  David,  Hebrew  Sunday  schools,  405. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 
811. 

Philo-Muse  Society,  the,  291. 

Physical  geography,  statistics  of.  in  secondary 
schools,  1870,  1877,  1879,  1880, 1882,  1883,  1890, 
1900,1922. 

Physical  training,  Norway,  117. 

Physias,  statistics  of,  in  secondary  schools,  1870, 
1877, 1879, 1860, 1882,1883, 18^  1W6. 1921. 

Physiology,  laboratories  of,  1216-1218. 
statistics  of,  secondary  schools,  1870, 1877, 1879, 
1880, 1882, 1883, 1890, 1900, 1923. 

Physiomedical  medical  schools,  statistics,  1770, 
1798. 

Pittsburg,  report,  1353-1354. 

Plymouth  colony,  education  in,  1174-1175. 

Poland,  Addison  B.,  on  classification  in  rural 
schools.  885. 
on  committee  on  rural  schools,  811. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Greece,  324-326. 

Population,  source  of,  1004, 1010. 

Porter,  Horace,  students  from  United  States 
in  French  schools,  1493. 

Portugal,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 


-SSI,  2342, 2253;  of  colleges  and  universities, 
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Post-Offico  DeiMirtment,  exhibit  at  Nashville 

Exposition,  1008. 
Presbyterians,  statistics  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 1663;  of  secondary  schools,  1914. 
Sunday  schools,  873-374. 
work  of,  in  Alaska,  1010, 1617-1619. 
I  Presidents  of  colleges,  1119-1129. 
'  Primary  instruction  in  France,  43. 
'  Prince  Edward  Island,  statistics  of  elementary 
j         education,  2370. 
Princeton  College,  influence  on  N.  C,  1387. 

sesquicentennial,  1315-1 3ru. 
Principals  of  normal  schools,  1120-1130. 
I  Printing  in  Greece,  339. 
:  Privat  decent,  1200. 

i  Private  high  schools,  statisUcs,  18^8, 1879,  18S0, 
1881, 1900-1928. 
Private  normal  schools,  1821. 
Private  schools  in  Greece,  327-329. 

statistics,  Ixviii. 
Professional  courses,  statistics,  1740-1755. 
Professional  schools,  1773-1817. 

statistics,  xxxiv. 
Professors,  statistics  of  cx>lleges  and  universi- 
ties, 1009,  1078,  1081, 1080,  1093-1711,  1733-1740, 
1743, 1700-1708, 1774^1808. 
Programme  of  studies  in  rural  schools,  880-881. 
Property,  statisticf?,  of  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble- 
minded  schools,  2330,  2340-2341,  2344,  2346- 
2350, 23a2-2a55:  of  city  schools,  2173-2175, 2211- 
2222,  2245-2-256;  of  reform  schools,  2359-2305; 
of  State  school  systems,  Ixvii:  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  1651,  1676,  1080, 1684, 1690, 
171iJ-1731, 1733-1741, 17C1V-1771, 1774-1808. 
Protestant    Episcopal    Church,  statistics    of 
colleges  and  universities,  1064. 
Sunday  schools,  381-382. 
work  in  Alaska,  1025-1026. 
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Protestants,  proportion  in  aeoond&ry  Bchools 

in  Germany,  187-172. 
Prussia,  attendance  in  boys'  high  achoola,  164- 
106. 
schools  for  defective  classes,  141-147. 
special  schools  for  children  of  limited  mental 

capacity,  141-147. 
statistics  of  elementary  edncatioa.  2306. 
Psvchological  tendencies,  the  study  of  imita- 

'tion,  671-6d4. 
Psytihology,  laboratories,  132S-1233. 
statistics  of,  in  secondary  schools,  1876, 1877, 
1879,  1880, 1882, 1883, 1891, 1906,  1923. 
Publit^  high  schools,  statistics.  1875,  1881,  llSMr- 

1899,  lS)0-2079. 
Public  normal  schools,  statistics,  1820-182L 
Public  schools,  sources  of  revenue   in   each 
State:  State,  64:MJG];  local  taxation, 663-669. 


Quebec,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2370. 
Queen's  College,  N.  C,  history,  1:388-1389. 
Queensland,  statistics  of   elementary  educa- 
tion, 2373. 
Quinn,  Daniel,  education  in  Greece,  267-847. 

R. 

Randolph,  "Warren,  and  international  Sunday 

school  lessons,  399. 
Rawson,  Edward  J3.,  on  first-day  traveling  li- 
braries. 390. 
Readme  circles  for  teachers,  864. 
Real  schools  in  Denmark,  92-96. 
Reform  schools,  statistics,  23B7-2886. 
Reformed  Church   (Dutch)    Sunday  schools, 

375-376. 
Reformed  Church  (German)  Sunday  schools, 

376-377. 
Reformed  churches,  statistics  of  colleges  and 

universities,  1(366. 
Reindeer,  domestic,  report  on  introduction  of, 

into  Alaska,  xxxvifl,  1628-1033, 1644-1646. 
Religion  and  the  university,  1317-1336. 
Religious  exercises  in  schools,  2171,  2180-219L 
Reuan,  Ernest,  on  aid  to  higher  education,  1143. 
Report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on  rural 

schools,  811-890. 
Requirements,  entrance,  for  engineering  col- 
leges, 891-898. 
for  freshman  claases,  457-613. 
Residence  of  college  students,  statistics,  1657- 

1061. 
Reuss.  junior  line,  statistics  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, ^m. 
Reuss.  senior  line,  statistics  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, zm. 
Revenue  for  rural  schools,  823-836,  844. 

sources:  State,  642-669;  local  taxation, 662-4»3. 
Reynolds,  William,  Sunday  schools,  39i;>-386. 
Rhetoric  statistics  of,  in  secondary  schools, 
1876,  1877, 1879, 1880, 1882, 1883, 1891, 1906, 1883. 
study  of,  in  Greece,  283. 
Rhode  Island,  aid  to  higher  education,  1150, 1162. 
chief  State  and  city  officers,  1111, 1118, 1528. 
college  presidents,  1124, 1128. 
di.stribution  of  State  school  funds,  832. 
Honry  Barnard  in,  784-789. 
principals  of  normal  schools.  1131. 
qualifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1202, 

123t;  of  law,  1203. 
renort,  1354. 


Richmond,  vital  statistics  ol  negro**.  SM 

2306,2307. 
Rickoff,    Andrew     J.,     established 

schools  for  pupils  of  limited 

ment,  147. 

Roads,  improvement  oC^or  rural  K^oob.^ 
Robinson,  Frances  M.,  Ffrstrday  k^oob  t«c^  | 

ing,  390-391. 
Rochester,  rei>ort,  1341. 
Rock  drill,  machine.  1044-1047. 
Rodell,  A.,  Swedish  Sunday  8cboob,3Si 
Roman  Catholics,  statisUcs  of  colleges  ai^c 

versitlesof,  106t2;  of  secondary  schook.  lb 
Sunday  schools^  413-115. 
Rotbamsted  Experiment  Station,  9SMM. 
Roumania,  statistics  of  elementairedBCK.:. 

2368. 
Rounds,  C.  C,  on  committee  on  rur*i  sc^*-- 

811. 
Royal  Commission,  English,  Gemtan  xww  < 

its  renort,  185-198. 
Royal  Mining  Academir  of  Saxcoj.  ai  Tr 

burg,  106^1069, 1077-lom 
Royce,  Josiah,  report  on  imitation  dtadti^ 

681-685. 
Ruffner,  William  H.,  the  Horace  Maaa  of  i:» 

new  educational  South,  730, 
Rural  schools,  compared  with  city  sduxM^SS 

in  Denmark,  79. 
report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on.  ^-A 
Russell,  E.  H.,  on  psychological  tendeodea.^ 

694. 
Russia,  a^icultural  family  of,  lOSS-liBS. 
educational  progress,  1495-1496. 
statistics  of  elementary  edncatioQ,  13tL 


Sabin.  Henry,  on  comnoittee  on  rural  ack*^. 
811. 
on  rural  schools,  811-821. 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  report  on  school,  icai^ 
St.  Louis,  early  history  of  the  kindergartea  u. 


report,  1311-1312. 
St.  F^ul,  report,  130S-1307. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  1537-1538. 

statistics,  2188. 
Salvador,  statistics  of  elen&entary  edacsuts. 

2370. 
Salvisbere,  von,  on  attendance,  by  creoii-  > 

secondary  schools  of  Pmosia,  170-17L 
Sap,  ascent  of,  973-874. 
Saussure,  Theodore  de,  agricoltoral  chexai^r 


Saxe  Altenburff,  statistiGS  of  elemenurj  «i 

ucation,  2366. 
Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  statistics  of   elemeaar 

education,  2366. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  statistics  of  elezDeBtary«<^ 

cation,  2366. 
Saxe -Weimar,  statistics  of  elementary  *^  • 

Uon,  2366. 
Saxman,  report  on  schools,  1000. 
Saxony,  statistics   of  elementary  edocatK- 

2368. 
Schantz,  P.  J.  F., Lutheran  Sunday  schocift, »» 
SchaumDurg-Lippe,  statistics  of   eiemeaar 

education,  2d6iB. 
Scherer,   H.,   on     educational     cuTrentB  <- 

thought,  125-141. 
Schlee,  Dr.,  on  the  latest  moTemsnts  in  e-^s 

caUon  in  the  United  States,  178-186. 
Schloesing,  Th.  and  A.  Miinta.  nitriilcatioD  . 

soil  by  organic  ferments,  905-986. 
Schneck,  August,  advocates  separate  acao-  j 

for  pupils  of  limited  mental  endoviB<fi- 

147. 
School  administration,  list  of  womso  in,  1^ 

1533. 
School  age,  statistics,  IviL 
School  books,  in  colonial  New  England,  li^ 

1183, 
School  directors  and  snperviscrs,  85^-657. 
School  extension  and  rural  schools,  884. 
Schoolhouses  and  furniture,  supervisios  ^"^ 

858-869. 
statistics,  Ixvil 
School  maintenance,  815-816. 
report  of  subcommittee  on,  831-Mi5l 
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ol  fMx:iety,of  Cotineotlcut,  773. 

ol  or ^nization,  local  unit  (>f,  1510. 

ol  savings  banksv  i(X)-164. 

ol  term,  length,  2182. 

tiaticsof  lenfl^h,  Ixii-lxv,  IxxviL 

ol  year,  niral,  861 -^il 

ollus  per  inhabitant,  statistic*!  on,  xiv-xv. 

<rar^ixr£r-Hudolstadt,  statistics  of  elemen- 

ary  edikcation,  iS3k)6. 

vrarzburg-Sondershausen,  statistiea  of  ele- 

nentary  education.  2308. 

ice  HalL,  organized,  13b9. 

land,  statistics  of  education,  3;  of  elemen- 

ury  education,  23(k^. 

s,    Harnas,    secretary    of    Massachosetta 

>oard  of  education,  721. 

udary  and  tochuical  education,  London, 

3-27. 

indary  education,  German  view  of  Kng^Ush 

ftoyal  Commibsion'a  roiwrt  on,  18<>-190» 

Bavaria,  177. 

1  >enrQark,  8<J-9G. 

France,  ai-42. 

Gerniany^roportlon  of  Catholics,  Prote»- 

Lants,  ana  Hebrews,  107 -irj. 

I>russia,  161-100. 

itiftties,  XXXV,  l.sr>-2ica. 

arate  classes  and  special  scbools  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  mental  cajMicity,  Ul-lfi(K 

fdom,  OliS-WW. 

via,  statistics  of  eli^montary  education,  2368. 

enth  Day  Adventists  stiitistics  of  colleges 

and  universities,  IttOO. 

rtel,  John  W.,  lotter  as  to  examination  for 

attorneys  in  Oklahoma,  1191,  note. 

w,  J.  A.,  established  common  school  of  New 

Orleans,  731,  7Jk 

K*maker,  Cornelia  J.,  first-day  school  exten- 
sion, 3«)-39t). 

ta,  report  onJ!chooI^  1007-1008, 1017-1819. 

nner,  C  R.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 

8ll. 

)rdele,  AfliMisiaBlasion,  girls'  school,  Athens, 

31-0. 

very,  995. 

ims,   social    environment   of    children   in, 

62:J-628. 

lith.  Miss  Anna  Tolman,  on  education  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3-27. 

fli  education  in  France,  29-70. 

>n  iJsychological  tendencies— the  study  of 
imitation,  671-604. 

lith,  Thomas,  report  on  recent  progress  in 
Russia,  1495-1496. 

aith  Academy,  organized,  1301. 

3ithyouian  Institution,  exhibit  at  Nashville 
Exposition,  1100-1101. 

cial  control  and  the  learned  professions, 
1187-12:10. 

cial  environment  of  children  in  slums,  022- 
628. 

•cieties  for  educational  purrKwcs  in  Greece, 
332^333.  k'     k^ 

•ciftty  for  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, work  on  entrance  requirements,  4flS. 

xnological  conceptions,  9»J-1(«8. 

)nrces  of  revenue  for  public  schools  in  the 
State:  State,  642-681;  local  taxation,  662-669. 

)uth,  beginnings  of  common-school  system  in, 
1379-1474. 

5Uth  Australia,  statistics  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, 2373. 

^tith  Carolina,  aid  to  hisdier  education,  1159. 
1162. 

college  presidents,  1124, 1127, 1128. 

principals  of  normal  schools,  1131, 1135. 

^i^Muifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1304, 
1234;  of  law,  205, 133a. 

Import,  1354-1355. 

Bourres  of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 

^618-649;  local  taxation,  664-665. 

State  and  city  superhitondents,  1111, 1118. 

aiatistic«j»of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 1760.  n63, 1767, 1768. 1770, 1771 ;  of  blind 
schools,  2337-2339,  2341;  of  city  schools.  217»- 
21^  2208,  2221,  2232,  2243,  2aS3;  of  colleges 
ft^  Tinlverstties,  1662-W85,  1706,  1726,  1^, 
™;  of  colored  schooh^  2297-2300, 2;J20,  2330; 
^[commercial  and  business  colleges,  2359- 
2»1;  of  deaf  achools,  2242-2244,  2349;  of  law 


South  Carolina,  statistics— Continued. 

schools,  1775, 1790:  of  medical  schools,  1776, 
1796;  of  normal  schools,  1823- ISW,  1845, 1856, 
1868;  of  nnrse  training  schools,  1779, 1317;  of 
pharmaceutical  schools,  1778,  1804;  of  aeo> 
ondary  schools,  1884-1928,  2057-2050,  2150, 
2166;  of  State  school  system,  Iv-lxxx;  of 
technological  schools,  10.i6-lfl91,  1742-1745, 
1755;  of  t  boolofdcal  schools,  1774, 17i:6. 
South  Dakota,  college  presidenta,  1124,  1123. 

aid  to  highi'r  education,  11C2. 

principals  of  normal  schools,  1131,  ILiS, 

qualiflcationa  for  practice  of  medicine,  1204, 
1235;  of  la^  -,  12v)5, 123S.  ^ 

report,  IHoa. 

sources  of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 

c«o-j.;oi. 

State  and  c 
statistics,  ol 
leges,  17.'j! 
2172-2192, 
leges  and 
17!V1;  of  c 
2250-2261,: 
of  manna 
2281,  2-i'.U; 
1856,  ].-«a3; 
1804;  of  r 
socontlar; 
of  Stato  8 
logical  sc] 

women  con„.^  .._, , 

Spain,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2333- 
Special  courses,  statistics  of.  17 '0-1755. 
Special  schools  or  soparato  closs'sfor  children 

of  limited  mental  ca]>acity,  141-160. 
State,  suzerainty  of,  in  public  schools,  637-639. 
State  aid  to  higher  education,  1147-1164. 
State  and  city  superintendents,  1111-1136. 
State  Department,  exhibit  at  Nashville  Exposi- 
tion, 1095. 
State  school  system,  statistics,  Iv-lxxx. 
State  superintendents,  8i6-847. 

women  as,  1528. 
Statistics,  of  Bavaria,  172-178. 
of  education  in  Denmark,  75-85;  in  France, 
82;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5;  in  Nor- 
way, lOS-lU. 
of  growth,  treatment  of,  1542. 
of  higher  education,  1647-1755. 
of  Sunday  schools.  Eighth  International  Coa- 
gresa,  401-402,  420. 
Stockton,  Charles  H.,  note  introducing  Eskimo 

vocabularies,  1241. 
Stow,  David,  training  system  of,  369. 
Stnbbs,  J.  E.,  report  on  college  work,  agricul- 
tural, 430-436. 
Students,  statistic.!  of,  1053-1755, 1766-1763,1774- 
1817;    of   blind,   deaf,   and  feebleminded 
schools,  2338,  2340-23H,  2343,2345,2346-2355: 
of  colored  schools,  2314-2333;  of  commercial 
and  business  colleges,  2:i59-2277;  of  manual 
training    schools,     2281-2294:     of    normal 
schools,  1824-1820, 1831-1833, 1837-lsn;  of  re- 
form    schools,     2359-2365;    of     secondary 
schools,  1876,  1877,  1879,  1880-1383, 11384-1897, 
1900-1911,  2080-2106. 
Summer  schools  for  teachers,  863; 
Sunday  school  libraries,  420-422. 
Sunday  schools,  Blodgott  on,  349-4^. 

discussed,  xxiii-xxiv. 
Sunday  secular  schools  in  Bavaria,  ITo. 
Superior  instruction  in  Prance,  33i-38. 
Supervision,  discussed,  816-dl7. 
or  rural  teachers,  862-863. 
report  of  subcommittee  on,  845-^60. 
rural  schools,  816-817. 
Supervisors  of  rural  schools,  work  of,  851-853. 
Sutton>  W.  S.,  on  committee  on  rural  schools, 

811. 
Sweden^  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

2368. 
Swedish  missions,  work  of,  in  Alaska,  1684^-1825. 
Switzerland,  cattle-ndsing  societiea  of,  1018- 
1019. 
commercial  education.  213-2331 
sdiool  savings  banks,  162. 
statistics  of  elementary  education,  2368. 
teaching  of  civics  in,  2S1-253. 
Syracuse,  report,  1341-134:;. 
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Tasmania,  statiatics  of  elomentarj  education, 
2173. 

Taxation  for  school  purjiosea,  ipoweT  of  the 
SUto,  634-«37. 

Taylor,  J.  Madison,  on  special  schools  for  indi- 
vidual children,  154-165. 

Teachers,  pensions  of,  1533. 
qualifications  for  rural,  861. 
report  of  subcommittee  on,  861-^731 
salaries  of,  1537-1538;  in  Bavaria,  176. 
statistics,  of  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble-minded 
schools,  23.17,  a>10-Sa43, 2315. 234^-2355;  of  city 
schools,  2173,  2174-2175,  2176,  2177,  2178, 2184, 
2188,  2192.  2211-2223,  2245-2255;  of  colored 
schools,  2814-2333;  of  commercial  and  busi- 
ness colleges,  22Ge,  2382-2277;    of  foreign 
countries,  2:jQ&-2372;    of  manual  training 
schools,  2281-225>4;  of  normal  schools,  1823, 
1831, 1848-1871;  of  reform  schools,  2359-2364; 
of  salaries,  iTvii;  of  secondary  schools,  1884, 
1895-18U7, 1000, 1911-1916;  of  sex,  Ixv,  Ixvi. 
supply  for  rural  schools,  817-819;  discussed, 
817-819. 

Teachers*  associations,  Denmark,  96;  Norway, 
116-117. 


Texas,  statistics— Contdimed. 

8cho61s,1779. 1817;  otpharmaaeatkalaeyrA 

1778, 18D4;  of  reform  schoote,  SSSt.  9B.S 

of  secondary  schools,   1884-lses,  SXi-Sk, 

2156, 2166;  of  State-school  system,  Ir-hxi 

of  technological  scbools,  1686-1681.  174M:^ 

1755;  of  theological  schools,  1774,  IT*. 
Text-books,  kind  and  character  in  North  Cir> 

lina  discussed,  1434. 
selection  and  supply  considered.  133B-I3l^ 
Theological  schools  statistics  of.  1773, 1774.  r-fe 

1781, 1782-1787. 
Theology  in  Greece,  2SX 
Thiry,  J.  H.,  schools  savin e$i  banks,  l«M4l 
Thomson^.  P.,  geographical  study  in  Asstn 

lis,  1498* 
Tomlinson,  Thomas,  educational  xrart  d,  ri 

North  Carolina,  1384. 
Toronto  children,  study  on  the  growth  aff,12£ 

1509. 
Town  or  township  unit  systent,  823463. 
Trabert,  G.  H.,  Lutheran  Sunday  schodft,  ai 
Trade  institute  or  museum,  12S7-1S9. 
Trained  teachers  needed  in  country  scbooU. 

848-851. 
Transportation  for  rural  schools,  ssi-ffiS. 
Treasury  Department,  exliibit   at  Na&Tf  r 

Exposition,  1085-1096. 
Trigonometry,    statistics     of.   in    oMaadiTT 

schools,  1876,  1877,  1878,  18^0.  1882, 1863, 1^. 

1904,1830. 
Trinidad,  statistics  of  clementarr  eduearkc. 

2370. 
Trumbull,  Henry  Clay,  deflnition  of  a  SaadAT 

school,  852. 
Tsimpsheean  Indians,  repor  t  on  Duxkcan's  ^sn 

amozig,  1636-16S8. 
Turner,  .Tamos,  message  to  North  Caroliaa!^!^ 

islature  on  schools,  iaB8-]4a>. 
Tyler,  H.  W.,  on  FrancU  A.  \¥alker,  €»^» 


Unalaska,  report  on  school,  1G06. 
Unga,  report  on  school,  1606. 
Ungraded  department,  ISO-iaOi 
Umtarian  Sunday  schools,  41IMdOL 
United  Brethren,  statistics  of  colleges  aad  vs. 
versitie8,1664. 
Sunday  schools,  387. 
United  Evangelical  Church,  Sunday  sckock. 

S68. 
United  States,  and  France,  universities  in  con- 
trasted, 1238-1238. 
school  savings  banks,  163-164. 
separate  schools  for  children  of  limited  is^ 
tal  capacity,  147-160. 
Universalists,  statistics  of  colleges  and  ^^- 
versities,  1665. 
Sunday  schools.  880. 
Universities,  coeducation  in,  1525. 
European,  comparative  statistics,  206^ 
foreign,  1865-1378;  arranged  by  age,  lS8S-13Er- 
by  number  of  students,  1367-1380;  alphabe: 
ically,  with  faculties  and  number  of  st^- 
den^  1868-1378;  according  to   ocmntri» 
1876-ft77. 
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,  statistic,!— Continued. 
)ininercial  and  business  colleges,  2259-2201, 
r76;  of  deaf  schools,  2243-2244, 2249;  of  nor- 
lal  schools.  1823-18^  1845,  1870;  of  nurse 
*aining  schools,  17<9,  1817;  of  reform 
;hools,  2359. 2380, 2304;  of  secondary  schools, 
«4-1928,  2038,  2158.  21«0;  of  State  school 
rstem,  Iv-lxxx;  of  technological  schools, 
)8O-1001, 1742-1745,  1755. 


e,  Z.  B.,  quoted  on  North  Carolina  com- 

lon  schools,  U59. 

'han,    George,    educational    bequest    to 

forth  CaroUna,  1383. 

tzuela,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

J70. 

ilaUon  of  mines,  1063-1054. 

lont,  aid  to  higher  education,  1160. 

lege  presidents,  1125.1128. 

tnbution  of  State  scnqol  money,  832 

ndpals  of  normal  schools,  1132, 

klifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1304, 

£6:  of  law.  1205, 1238. 

>ort,  1350-1360. 

irces  of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 

1^-643;  local  taxation,  662-«63. 

kto  and  city  superintendents,  1111, 11 19, 1528. 

tistlcs^of  agricultural  and  mechanical  ool- 

sges,  1767,  1770;  of  city  schools,  2172-2193, 

309, 2221, 2233, 224-1 .  2254 ;  of  coUeges  and  uni- 

ersities,  1652-1685, 1708,  1728,  1754;  of  com- 

aercial   and  business  colleges,  2269-^2261. 

'^Q;   of  kindergartens,  2178,  2195,  2196;  of 

oed  ical  schools,  1776, 1796:  of  normal  schools, 

833-1839,    1846.    1866:    of    nurse    training 

chools,  1778,  1817;  of  reform  schools,  2369, 

360,  2364;  of  secondary  schools,  1884-1928, 

069,  2168,  2106;  of  State  school  system.  Iv- 

XXX :    of  technological   schools,  168G-1691, 

743-1745, 1755. 

>men  county  superintendents,  15:]2. 

jrinary  schools,  foreign,   by  number   of 

tudents,  J360:  by  countries,  1378. 

ktistics,  in4, 1776, 1780,1808. 

oria,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

372. 

inia,  aid  to  higher  education,   1148-1149, 

151,  U60-1161, 1162. 

liege  presidents,  11^.1127,1128. 

inci];)als  of  normal  schools,  1132, 1L36. 

aliflcations  for  practice  of  medicine,  1204, 

235;  of  law,  1205,1238. 

ircea  of  revenue  for  public  schools:  State, 

4^-647:  local  taxation,  663-662. 

%te  and  city  superintendents.  1111. 1119. 

itistics,  of  agricultural  and   mechanical 

olle«w,1760,17^  1763,1767,1768, 1770,1771;  of 

)lindr schools,  2337-2339, 2341 ;  of  city  schools, 

1172-2192, 2209;  2221, 2238, 2244, 2354;  of  colleges 

ind  universities,  1652-16a5,  1708,  1730,  l^fiJ, 
740,1764;  of  colored  schools,  2397-2300,2330, 

'«333;  of  commercial  and  business  colleges, 

250-2361,  2276;  of  deaf  schools,  2343-2344, 
349;  of  dental  schools,  1777,  1800;  of  hiw 
chools,  1775, 1796;  of  manual  and  industrial 
raining  schools,  2283,  2291;  of  medical 
chools,  1776. 1796;  of  normal  schools,  1833- 
839, 1846, 1866,1870;  of  nurse  training  schools, 
779,1817;  of  reform  schools,  2350,  3360,  3364; 
>f  pharmaceutical  schools,  1778. 1804;  of  sec- 
»ndary  schools,  1884-1928,  2070,3160,2106:  of 
>tate  school  system,  Iv-lxxx;  of  technolog- 
cal  schools,  1686-1691. 1743-1745, 1755;  of  theo- 
ogical  schools,  1774, 1786. 
tation  of  schools,  the,  857-*58. 
rsauger  and  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools,  410- 
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kemagel,  William  M.,  Sunday  schools,  JOS- 
IBS. 

deck,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
938. 

ker,  Francis  A.,  discussdon  of  educational 
ppics,  and  life,  695-714. 
ker,  John  M.,  report  to  North  Carolina 
egislature  on  common  schools,  1400-1403. 


Wanamaker,  John,  oflSce  of  the  Sunday  school, 

398-399. 
War  Department,  exhibit  at  Nashville  Exrto- 

sition,  1006-1097. 
Washington,  college  presidents.  1135, 113S. 
principals  of  normal  schools,  ll32. 
qualifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1304- 

1335;  of  law.  130o,  1338. 
report,  1360-1301. 
sources  of  revenue  for  public  r-cliools,  Stiite, 

660-661. 
State  and  city  euperintendents,  1111, 1119. 
statistics,  of    agricultural  and    mechanical 
colleges,  1759,  1767,  1770;  of  blind  schools, 
2337^^9,  2341;   of   city   schools,  2173-3193, 
2309,  2221,  2233,  2244,  &55;  of  colleges  and 
universitJes,  1652-1085,  1710,  1730,  175^1;   of 
commercial  and  business  colleges,  2359-2261, 
2276;  of  deaf  schools  2343-3344,  3349;  of  den- 
tal  schools,  1777,  1800;    of   feeble   minded 
schools,  2253,  2^4;  of  normal  schools,  1823- 
1839,  1846,  1856;  of  pharmaceutical  r-chools, 
1778,  1800;    of    reform   schools,  2359,  2:^, 
2364;  of   secondary  schools,  1884^1038,  2072, 
2163,3160;  of  State  school  syfltem,  Iv-lxxx; 
of    technological  bchools,    1086-1091,  1743- 
1746,1755. 
women  county  superintendents.  1533. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  on  C.  H.  Wiley  and  the 
organization  of   the   common  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  1379-1474. 
WelLs.  Roger,  and  Kelly,  Jc»hn  W.,  Eskimo  vo- 
cabularies. 1241-l;275. 
West  Australia,  statistics  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, 2373. 
West  Virginia,  aid  to  higher  education,  1101, 
1162. 
college  presidents,  1135, 1137. 
principals  of  normal  schools,  1132,  ll.TO. 
qualifications  for  practice  of  medicine,  1304, 

1335;  of  hiw,120o;  1338. 
report,  1361.  * 
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White,  Emerson  E.,  on  gradcd-school  manage- 
ment, 1607-1514. 
on  hi.story  of  public  education  in  Ohio  for 
flf  tyyears,  1344-1349. 
White.H.Con  what  should  be  taught  in  our 

colleges  of  agriculture,  436-443. 
White,   Joseph,   secretary   of   Massachusetts 

board  of  education,  721. 
White  ant,  the,  1078. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Sunday  schools,  352. 
Wiley,  C.  H.,  bibliography  of,  1465-1474. 
reviews   obstacles    to   common   schools   in 

North  Carolina,  143:M434. 
work  of,  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  common  schools  in  North  Carolina,  1379- 
1474. 
Wilson,  Butler  R.,  on  social  and  physical  con- 
dition of  negroes  in  cities,  23(J3-2904. 
Wilson,  R.  K.,  on  Mohammedan  law,  033-633. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  Princeton  in  the  nation's 

service,  1326-1332. 
Wisconsin,  aid  to  higher  education,  1151, 1101, 
1162. 
college  presidents,  1125, 1127. 
Henry  Barnard  in,  800-804. 
principals  of  normal  schools,  1132, 1136. 
qualifications  for  pra<^'tice  of  medicine,  1304, 

1235;  of  law,  1305, 1238. 
report,  13^-1363. 
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on  roiuinittfH^  on  raral  schools,  81 L 
"Woni.n,  rollei?es  for,  presidents.  1125-1127. 
iu  tlio  Uuivcr&ity  of  Groece,  dS3-^B3^ 


Women,  Ust  of,  in  aehooi  admmisnae.3 

1533. 
■tatiatica.  of  w>n<MMs  U38-I«a.  VSr^X 

dagTwsa  ooaf arrad  oo,  ISTi.  hid.  I 

Wr^t,  Cam^  D.,  on  Praack  ^  WriteJ 

Wright  liTication  law,  WLUVBO, 
WQrtemberv,  statistica  of  ekematizgr  ^ti 

tion,  2388. 
Wyoming,  aid  to  higher  education,  Il£ 

coilei^e  presidents,  112S. 

qualifications  for  practice  of  medida&I2i 
LSiS:  of  law,  12Q6l 

report,  1363. 

sources  of  reyenna  for  palfle  aebo^  ^ 
660-661. 

State  and  city  8aperintendeiits,llll,IIB  :a 

statistics  of  ajrricnltural  and  meeteczat  -\ 
leges,  1759.  1763.  1767,  177U:  of  city  Kii«i 
21?i-21«2,^0,  2222,2233.2344.255;  ofcaids 
and  universitiea,  Iffi^iaeS.  1710, 131,  I^ 
normal  schools,  1883- 183B,  IS16;  ofaeoccdx 
schools,  18M-1BSS,  2079,  216C,  aai;flf  fii 
school  system,  Iv-lxxx. 

women  county  snperintesidentB,  15&. 


Yoxall,  on  eduoati<m  for  Englaiid  ad  Wm 


Soo  PamaaBoa  A  cadamy .  prgaaizej.  OE. 
ZimdorC.  D.  H.,  Hebrew  Sab&ulisckoak.t^ 
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